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Alkxakder  the  Great  said,  when 
be  approached  the  tomb  of  Achilles, 
^^Ohl  fortunate  yonth,  who  had  a 
Homer  to  be  the  herald  of  yonr  fame  T* 
*^  And  well  did  he  say  so,"  says  the 
Roman  historian :  *'*'  for,  unless  the 
JHad  had  been  written,  the  same 
earth  which  covered  his  body  would 
have  buried  his  name."  Never  was 
the  truth  of  these  words  more  clearly 
evinced  than  in  the  case  of  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough.  Consummate  as 
were  the  abilities,  unbroken  the  suc- 
cess, immense  the  services  of  this 
great  commander,  he  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  known  to  the  vast  majority 
of  his  countrymen.  They  have  heard 
the  distant  echo  of  his  fame  as  they 
have  that  of  the  exploits  of  Timour,  of 
Bajazet,  and  of  Genghis  Khan  ;  the 
names  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies,  of 
Halplaquet .  and  Oudenarde,  awaken 
s  transient^  feeling  of  exultation  in 
their  bosoms ;  but  as  to  the  particu« 
lars  of  these  events,  the  difficulties 
with  which  their  general  had  to 
struggle,  the  objects  for  which  he 
contended,  even  the  places  where 
they  occurred,  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  as  ignorant  as  they  are  of  simi- 
lar details  in  the  campaigns  of  Baber 


or  Aurengzebe.  What  they  do  know, 
is  derived  chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  from 
the  histories  of  their  enemies.  Marl- 
borough^s  exploits  have  made  a  pro- 
digious impression  on  the  Continent. 
The  French,  who  felt  the  edge  of-  his 
flaming  sword,  and  saw  the  glories  of 
the  Grande  Monarque  torn  from  the 
long  triumphant  brow  of  Louis  XIV. ; 
the  Dutch,  who  found  in  his  conquer- 
ing arm  the  stay  of  their  sinking 
republic,  and  their  salvation  from 
slavery  and  persecution ;  theGermans, 
who  saw  the  flames  of  the  Palatinate 
avenged  by  his  resistless  power,  and 
the  ravages  of  war  rolled  back  flrom  the 
Rhine  into  the  territory  of  the  state 
which  had  provoked  them ;  Uie  Luther- 
ans, who  beheld  in  him  the  appointed 
instrument  of  divine  vengeance,  to 
punish  the  abominable  perfidy  and 
cruelty  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes — have  concurred  in  cele- 
brating his  exploits.  The  French 
nurses  frightened  their  children  with 
stories  of  "  Marlbrook,"  as  the  Ori- 
entals say,  when  their  horses  start, 
they  see  the  shadow  of  Richard  Cceur- 
de-Lion  crossing  their  patk  Napo- 
leon hummed  tiie  well-known  air, 
^^  Marlbrook  s'en  va  a  la  guerre,** 
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-when  he  crossed  the  Kiemen  to  com- 
mence the  Moscow  campaign.  Bnt 
in  England,  the  country  which  he  has 
made  illnstrions,  the  nation  he  has 
saved,  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  is  com- 
paratively forgotten ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  popViar  pages  of  Voltaire,  and 
the  shadow  which  a  great  name 
throws  over  the  istream  of  time  in 
spite  of  every  neglect,  he  would  be 
TutnaUy  unknown  at  this  moment  to 
nlneteen-twentieths  of  the  British 
people. 

It  is  the  fault  of  the  national  histo- 
rians which  has  occasioned  this  singu- 
lar injnstice  to  one  of  the  greatest  of 
British  heroes — certainly  the  most 
consummate,  if  we  except  Welling- 
ton, of  British  military  commanders. 
Xo  man  has  yet  appeared  who  has 
done  any  thing  like  justice  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Marlborough.  Smollett, 
whose  unpretending  narrative,  com- 
piled for  the  booksdler,  has  obtained 
a  passmg  popularity  by  being  the 
ionly  existing  sequel  to  Hume,  had 
none  of  the  qualities  neeessary  to 
write  a  raifitary  hist(ffy,  or  make  llie 
narrative  of  heroic  expknts  interest- 
ing. His  talents  for  hmiiovr,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  were  great— forpri- 
▼ate  adventure,  or  the  ddineation  of 
common  life  in  nov^,  considerate. 
But  he  had  none  of  the  higher  quali- 
ties necessaiy  to  ic/rm  a  great  histo- 
rian ;  he  had  nether  dramatic  »or 
descriptive  power;  he  was  entirdy 
destitute    of  phikwophic  views  or 

Sower  of  general  argument.  In  the 
elineation  of  indivi&al  diaracter,  he 
is  oftoi  happy;  his  talents  as  a 
novelist,  and  as  the  narrator  of  pri- 
rate  events,  ^lere  appear  to  advan- 
tage. But  he  was  neither  a  poet  nor 
a  painter,  a  statesman  nor  a  pfeikMO- 
pher.  He  neither  saw  whoioe  ^ 
stream  of  events  had  come,  nor 
whither  it  was  fpnng.  We  look  \sl 
rain  in  his  pages  for  the  lueid  argn* 
ments  and  raetorical  power  witb 
which  Humeillustnited,  and  brought, 
as  it  were,  under  the  mind's  eye,  the 
general  arguments  urged,  or  rather 
which  mi^t  be  vx^  by  ability 
equal  to  his  own,  for  and  against 
every  great  change  in  British  history. 
As.  Uttie  do  we  find  the  captivating 
colours  with  wMdi  Robertson  has 
painted  the  discovery  and  wondere 
of  America,  or  the  luminous  glance 
which  he  has  thrown  over  the  pro- 


gress of  society  in  the  first  volume  of 
Charles  Y.  Gibbon^s  incomparable 
powers  of  classification  and  descrip- 
tion are  wholly  awanting.  The  f^e 
of  Napier's  military  pictures  need  not 
be  looked  for.  What  is  usually  com- 
plained of  in  Smollett,  especially  by 
his  young  readers,  is,  that  he  is  so 
dull — the  most  fatal  of  all  defects,  and 
the  most  inexcusabte  in  an  historian. 
His  heart  was  not  in  history,  his 
hand  was  not  trained  to  it ;  it  is  in 
^^ Roderick  Random"  or  "Peregrine 
Fickle,"  not  the  continuation  of  Hume> 
that  his  powers  are  to  be  seen. 

Lord  Mahon  has  brouj^t  to  the 
subject  of  the  history  of  England  from 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  to  that  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  talents  of  a  kind  much 
better  adapted  for  doing  justice  to 
Marlborough's  campaigns.     He  has 
remarkable  power  for  individuall  nar- 
rative.    His  account  of  the  gallant 
attempt,  and  subsequent  hair-breadth 
escapes  of  the  Pretender  m  1745t  is 
full  of  interest,  and  is  justiy  praised 
by  Sismendi  as  by  ftr  tin  best  ac- 
count extant  of  that  fmnantie  adven- 
ture.   He  possesses  also  a  fiur  and 
equitable  judgment,  sndi  discriannaw 
tion,  evident  talent  for  drawing  cha- 
racters, and  that  i^right  andhonour'* 
aUe  heart,  which  is  the  first  reqiadte 
for  snooesB  in  the  defiaeataen,  as  it  is 
tosuoeessintheoonductofevents.  His 
industry  in  examining' and  coOeeling 
authorities  is  great ;  he  is  a  scholar; 
a  statesaaa,  and  a  gentleman--«> 
small  reqnisiles  for  the  just  delines* 
tion  of  nohie  and  generous  adrieve- 
ments.    Butnotwithstaadi^alltlik^ 
his  work  is  n«t  the  one  to  reecue 
Maifborough's  fane  fitna  the  nn- 
worthy  obscurity  into  whiefa,  hn  this 
countrf ,  it  has  fiiUeD.    He  takes  up 
Ae  thread  of  events  ii;|Mre  Msd^ 
borough  left  them :  he  hegiBs  only  at 
the  peace  of  Utrechk    Btsides  tins, 
he  is  not  bynatureandlltaiyhistoiiaBy 
sad  If  he  had  begun  at  tiie  BeveluticB, 
the  case  would  mrobaUy  have  been  the 
same.     Lord  Mahon's  attention  has 
been  mainly  fixed  on  domcsliestofy;  it 
is  in  illustratingpariianwntsiyceateBts 
or  court  uitrigses,  not  ■iMtaiyevents^ 
that  his  powers  have  been  put  forth. 
He  has  given  a  dear,  judicious,  and 
elegant  nsnrative  of  British  histaiy, 
asregardBthe6e,Boiarasitisemfaraeed 
by  his  accomplished  pen;  butthe  his- 
torian of  Mailborougfa  must  treat  him 
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as  second  to  none,  not  OTcn  to  Lonis 
XIV.  or  William  III.  Justice  will 
ncTer  be  done  to  the  hero  of  the  Eng- 
lish reTolvtioB,  till  his  Life  is  the  Bab* 
ject  of  a  separate  work  in  every  school- 
boy's hands.  We  most  hare  a  mevoir 
of  him  to  be  the  companion  of  Son* 
they's  Life  of  Ndw»i,  and  Napier's 
Peninsnlar  War. 

Voltaire,  in  his  ^'  Si^Ie  de  Lonis 
XrV.,"  eoiildnotaT<^d  giring  a  sketch 
of  the  exploits  of  the  British  hero: 
and  his  natural  impartiality  has  lea 
him,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to  gire  a  toler- 
ably fair  one.  It  need  haraly  be  said, 
that  coming  from  the  pen  of  such  a 
writer,  it  is  lively,  animated,  and 
distinct.  Bnt  Voitaire  was  not  a 
military  historian;  he  had  none  of 
the  feelings  or  associations  which  con- 
stitute one.  War,  when  he  wrote, 
had  been  for  above  hiUf  a  century, 
with  a  few  brilliant  exceptions,  a  loe- 
ing  game  to  the  French.  In  the  War 
of  the  Sacceesion  they  had  lost  their 
ascendency  in  eontinental  Europe ; 
in  that  of  the  Sevra  Years,  nearly  thenr 
whole  colonial  dominions.  The  hard- 
won  glories  of  Fontenoy,  thedoubtM 
success  of  LafKelt,  were  a  poor  oom- 
pensation  for  these  disasters.  It  was 
the  fashion  of  his  day  to  decry  war  as 
the  game  of  kings,  or  flowing  from  tiie 
amotion  of  priests;  if  soperstitkNi 
was  abolished,  and  popnlar  virtue  let 
into  govemm^it,  one  eternal  reign  of 
peace  and  justice  would  commence. 
With  these  writers  the  great  object 
was,  to  carry  the  cabfaiets  of  kings 
by  assault,  and  introduce  phik)60- 
phers  into  government  through  the 
antechambm  of  mistressee.  Peter 
^  Great  was  their  hero,  Catharine 
ef  Russia  their  divinity,  ibr  they 
plaeed  philosophers  at  the  head  of 
cAdrs.  It  was  not  to  be  suppoeed 
that  in  France,  the  van<inii^ea  coun- 
try, fai  such  an  age  justtoe  riiould  be 
done  to  the  English  eonipieror.  Yel 
such  were  the  talents  of  Voltahre,  es- 
pecially for  making  a  subfeet  popular, 
that  it  is  on  his  work,  sudi  as  it  is, 
that  the  fiune  of  Mariborough  mainly 
rests,  even  in  his  own  country. 
'  Mmiborough,  as  might  be  expected, 
has  not  wanted  biographers  who  have 
devoted  themselves,  expressly  and 
exclusively,  to  transmit  his  fame  aad 
deeds  to  posterity.  They  have  for 
^  moat  part  failed,  from  the  frndts 
most  fatal,  and  yet  most  commoa  to 


biographers— undue  partiality  in  some, 
dulness  and  want  of  genius  in  others. 
They  benun  at  an  euiy  period  after 
his  death,  and  are  distinguished  at 
first  by  that  rancour  on  the  one  side, 
and  exaggeration  on  the  other,  by 
which  such  contemporary  narrativee 
are  generally,  and  in  that  age  were 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  distinguished. 
I.  An  abridged  account  (^  hislife,  de- 
dicated to  the  Doke  of  Montague,  his 
son-in-law,  appeared  at  Am^erdam 
in  12mo;  but  it  is  nothing  but  aa 
anonymous  panegyric.  II.  Not  many 
years  after,  a  life  of  Marlborough  was 
published,  in  three  volumes  quarto,  by 
Thomas  Ledyard,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  in  many  of  his  later  tra- 
vels, and  had  been  the  spectator  of 
some  of  the  last  of  his  military  ex- 
ploits. This  is  a  woric  of  much  higher 
authority,  and  contains  much  valu- 
able information;  but  it  is  prolix, 
long-winded,  and  diflhse,  filled  with 
immaterial  documents,  and  written 
throughout  m  a  tone  of  inflated  pane- 
gyric. lU.  Another  life  of  Miurl- 
borough,  written  with  more  ability, 
iqypeared  at  Paris  in  1806,  in  three 
volumes  octavo,  by  Dntems.  The 
author  had  the  advantage  of  all  the 
resources  fbr  throwing  light  on  his 
hist(Nry  which  the  archives  of  iVance, 
then  at  the  ^sposal  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  a  high  admiration  for  th# 
English  general,  could  afford ;  but  it 
eoidd  hardly  be  expected  that,  till  na^ 
tional  historians  of  adequate  capacity 
for  the  task  had  appeared,  it  was  to 
be  ]»r(^)eriy  discharged  by  foreigners. 
Yet  such  is  the  partiaKty  whkh  an 
author  naturally  contracts  for  the 
hero  of  his  biography,  that  the  work 
of  I>ntems,  tlMugh  the  author  has 
shown  himself  by  no  means  Mind  to 
his  hero*s  finrits,  is  perhaps  chiefly 
blameable  for  being  too  much  c^  m 
panegyric.  IV .  By  fkr  the  fuUest  and 
mostcompletehist(»y  of  Mariborough, 
however,  is  that  which  was  published 
at  London  in  1818,  by  Archdeacon 
Coxe,  m  Ave  vcdumes  octavo.  This 
learned  author  had  access  to  all  1^ 
<^cial  documents  on  the  subject  then 
known  to  be  in  existence,  particularly 
the  Blenheim  Papers,  and  he  has 
made  good  use  of  the  ample  materials 

Cacedathis  disposal;  but  it  cannot 
)  said  that  he  has  made  an  interest* 
ing,  though  he  certainly  has  a  valu- 
able, woik.    It  has  reached  a  second 
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edition,  bat  it  is  now  little  heard  of: 
a  certain  proof,  if  the  importanoe  of 
hlfl  subject,  and  yalae  of  his  materials 
is  taken  into  account,  that  it  laboniB 
under  some  insnrmoontable  defects  in 
composition.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see 
what  these  defects  are.  The  vener- 
able  Archdeacon,  respectable  for  his 
Industry,  his  learning;,  his  researches, 
had  not  a  raj  of  genius,  and  genius  is 
the  soul  of  history.  He  gives  eveiy 
thing  with  equal  minuteness,  makes 
no  attempt  at  digesting  or  com** 
pression,  and  fills  his  pages  with 
letters  and  state -papen  at  full 
length ;  the  certain  way,  if  not  con- 
nected by  ability,  to  send  them  to  the 
bottom. 

Dean  Swifl*s  histoir  of  the  four 
last  years  of  Queen  Anne,  and  his 
Apology  for  the  same  sovereign,  con- 
tain much  valuable  information  con- 
coming  Marlborough*s  life;  but  it 
is  so  mixed  up  with  the  gall  and 
party  spirit  which  formed  so  eesen* 
tial  a  part  of  the  Dean  of  St  Pa- 
trick's character,  that  it  cannot  be 
relied  on  as  impartial  or  authentic* 
The  life  of  James  n.  by  Claire  con- 
tanis  a  great  variety  of  valuable  and 
curious  details  drawn  from  the  Stuart 
Papers  sent  to  the  Prince  Regent  on 
the  demise  of  the  Cardinal  York ;  and 
it  would  be  well  for  the  reputation  of 
Marlborough,  as  well  as  many  other 
eminent  men  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  if  some  <tf  them 
could  be  buried  in  oblivion.  But  by 
far  the  best  life  of  Marlborough,  in  a 
military  point  of  view,  is  that  recently 
published  by MrGleig,in his  ''Military 
Commanders  of  Great  Britain," — a 
sketch  characterized  by  all  the  scienti- 
fic knowledge,  practical  acquaintance 
with  war,  and  brilliant  power  of  de- 
scription, by  which  the  other  writings 
of  that  gijfted  author  are  distinguished. 
If  he  would  make  as  good  use  of  the 
vast  coUecUon  of  papers  which,  under 
the  able  auspices  of  Sir  George.  Mur- 
ray, have  now  issued  from  the  press, 
as  he  has  of  the  more  scanty  mate- 
rials at  his  disposal  when  he  wrote  his 
account  of  Marlborough,  he  would 
write  the  history  of  thiEit  hero,  and 


supersede   the  wish  even  for  any 
other. 

The  fortunate  accident  is  generally 
known  by  which  the  great  collection  of 
papers  now  in  course  of  publication  in 
Londonhasbeenbroughttolight.  That 
thiscollectionshould  at  length  have  be** 
come  known  is  less  surprisingthan  that 
it  should  so  long  have  remained  forgot- 
ten, and  have  eluded  the  searches  of  so 
many  peraons  interested  in  the  subject. 
It  embraces,  as  Sir  Geoige  Murray*a 
lucid  preface  mentions,  a  complete  se- 
ries of  the  correspondence  of  the  great 
duke  from  1702  to  1712,  the  ten  years 
ofhlsmostimportantpublicserrices.  la 
addition  to  the  despatches  of  the  didie 
himself,  the  letters,  almost  equally  nu- 
merous, of  his  private  secretary,  M, 
Cardonnell,  and  a  journal  written  by 
his  grace's  chaplain,  Dr  Hare,  after- 
waras  Bishop  of  Cldchester,  are  con- 
tained in  the  eighteen  manuscript  vo- 
lumes which  were  discovered  in  the 
record -room   of   Hensington,   neai; 
Woodstock,  in  October  1842,  and  are 
now  given  to  the  public.    They  are  of 
essential  service,  especially  in  render- 
ing intelligible  the  details  of  the  cor- 
respondence, which  would  otherwise 
in  great  part  be  uninteresting,  and 
scarce  understood,  at  least  by  the  ordi- 
nary reader.    Some  of  the  most  va- 
luable parts  of  the  work,  particulariy 
a  frdl  detaU  of  the  battle  of  Blenhdm, 
are  drawn  from  Dr  Hare's  jounaal. 
In  addition  to  this,  thebulletinsof  most 
of  the  events,  issued  by  government  at 
the  time,  are  to  be  found  in  notes  at 
the  proper  places ;  and  in  the  text  are 
occasionally  contained  short,  but  cor- 
rect and  luminous  notices,  of  the  pre- 
ceding or  contemporaneous  political 
and  military  events  which  are  alluded 
to,  but  not  described,  in  thedespatdieSv 
and  which  are  necessary  to  understand 
many  of  their  particulars.    Nothing, 
in  a  word,  has  been  omitted  by  the 
accomplished  editor  which  could  il<^ 
lustrate  or  render  intelligiUe  the  valu- 
able collection  of  materials  placed  at 
his  disposal ;  and  yet,  with  all  his  pains 
and  ability,  it  is  often  very  difficult  to 
follow  the  detail  of.  events,  or  under- 
stand the  matter  alluded  to  in  the 


*  ^  MarlboroQgh/'  sajs  8wift»  ^  is  as  roraoioos  as  hel1»  and  as  ambitions  as  the 
dent  What  he  desires  abore  every  thing  is  to  be  made  commander-iii-chief  fop 
life»  and  it  is  to  satisfy  his  ambition  and  hu  avarice  that  he  has  opposed  so  many 
intrigues  to  the  efforts  made  for  the  restoration  of  peace." 
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despatches: — so  great  Is  the  lack  of 
iofonnation  on  the  evcntfal  War  of 
the  SnccessioD  which  prevails,  from 
the  want  of  a  popular  historian  to 
record  it,  even  among  well-informed 
persons  in  this  country ;  and  so  tme 
was  the  observation  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  that  bat  for  the  genius  of 
Homer,  the  exploits  of  Achilles 
would  have  been  buried  nnder  the 
tomulns  which  covered  his  remains  t 
And  what  should  we  have  known  of 
Alexander  himself  more  than  of  Attila 
or  Genghis  Khan,  but^for  the  fasci- 
nating pages  of  Quintus  Curtius  and 
Arrian? 

To  the  historian  who  is  to  go  mi- 
nutely into  the  details  of  Marlbo- 
rough's campaigns  and  negotiations, 
and  to  whom  accurate  and  authentic 
mformation  is  of  inestimable  import- 
ance, it  need  hardly  be  said  that  these 
papers  are  of  the  utmost  value.  But, 
to  the  general  reader,  all  such  volumi- 
nous publications  and  despatches  must, 
as  a  matter  of  necessity,  be  compara- 
tivdy  uninteresting.  They  always 
contain  a  great  deal  of  repetition,  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  under 
which  tiie  commander  lay,  of  commu- 
nicating the  same  event  to  those  with 
whom  he  was  in  correspondence  in 
many  different  quarters.  Great  part 
of  them  relate  to  details  of  discipline, 
Ainushing  supplies,  getting  up  stores, 
and  other  necessary  matters,  of  little 
value  even  to  the  historian,  except  in 
so  far  as  they  illustrate  the  industry, 
energy,  and  difficulties  of  the  com- 
mander. The  general  reader  who 
plunges  into  the  midst  of  the  Marl- 
borough despatches  in  this  age,  or  into 
those  of  Wellington  in  the  next,  when 
contemporary  recollection  is  lost,  will 
find  it  impossible  to  understand  the 
greater  put  of  the  matters  referred 
to,  and  will  soon  lay  aside  the  volumes 
in  despair.  Such  works  are  highly 
valuable,  but  they  are  so  to  the  an- 
nalist or  historian  rather  than  the  or- 
dinary reader.  They  are  the  mate- 
rials of  history,  not  history  itself. 
They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
w<»ks  of  Livy  or  Gibbon  which  the 
rude  blocks  in  the  quarry  do  to  the 
temples  of  St  Peter's  or  the  Parthenon. 
Ordinary  readers  are  not  aware  of 
this  when  they  take  up  a  volume  of 
despatches ;  they  expect  to  be  as  much 
£ucin«ted  by  it  as  they  are  by  the 
cocrespondoice  of  Madamede  Sevign^ 


Cowper,  Gibbon,  or  Arnold.  They 
will  soon  find  their  mistake :  the  book- 
sellers will  erelong  find  it  in  the  sale 
of  such  works.  The  matter-of-fact 
men  in  ordinary  life,  and  the  compilers 
and  drudges  in  literature — that  is,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  readers  and  writers  in 
the  world — are  never  weary  of  descant* 
ing  on  the  inestimable  importance  of 
authentic  documents  for  history ;  and 
without  doubt  they  are  right  so  far  as 
the  collecting  of  materials  goes.  There 
must  be  quarriers  before  there  can  be 
architects :  the  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water  are  the  basis  of  all 
civilization.  But  they  are  not  civili- 
zation itself,  they  are  its  pioneers* 
Truth  is  essential  to  an  estimable  cha- 
racter: but  many  a  man  is  insup- 
portably  dull  who  never  told  a  false- 
hood. The  pioneers  of  Marlborough, 
however,  have  now  gone  before,  and* 
it  will  bo  the  fault  of  English  genius 
if  the  divine  artist  does  not  erelong 
make  the  proper  use  of  the  materiaU 
at  length  placed  in  his  hands. 

John  Churchill,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  was  bom  on  the  5tb 
July  16M),  (new  style,)  at  Ash,  in  the 
county  of  Devon.  His  father  was  ^r 
Winston  Churchill,  a  gallant  cavalier 
who  had  drawn  his  sword  in  behalf  of 
Charles  I.,  and  had  in  consequence 
been  deprived  of  his  fortune  and  driven 
into  exile  by  Cromwell.  His  paternal 
family  was  very  ancient,  and  boasted 
its  descent  from  the  Courcils  de  Poi- 
tou,  who  came  into  England  with  the 
Conqueror.  His  mother  was  Eliza- 
beth Drake,  who  claimed  a  collateral 
connexion  with  the  descendants  of 
the  illustrious  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the 
great  navigator.  Young  Churchill 
received  the  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion from  the  parish  clergyman  ia 
Devonshire,  from  whom  he  imbibed 
that  firm  attachment  to  the  Protes- 
tant faith  by  which  he  was  ever  afteI^- 
wards  distinguished,  and  which  deter-- 
mined  his  conduct  in  the  most  impor- 
tant crisis  of  his  life.  He  was  after- 
wards placed  at  the  school  of  St  Paul's ; 
and  it  was  there  that  he  first  disco- 
vered, on  reading  Yegetius,  that  his 
bent  of  mind  was  decidedly  for  the 
military  life.  Like  many  other  men 
destined  for  future  distinction,  he  made 
no  great  figure  as  a  scholar,  a  circum- 
stance eai&y  explained,  if  we  recol- 
lect that  it  is  on  the  knowledge  of 
words  that  the  repat«tioiioC«i«db!V^ 
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1m^,  of  thiig8that<tf  a  mm,  h  fooiided. 
But  tke  despatches  Bowpablisbed  de* 
no&Btrate  that,  b^one  he  attained 
niddto  life,  he  was  a  proficient  at  least 
in  Latia,  FreDch,  aadEsgUsh  eeB»o- . 
siticn ;  for  kttera  m  each,  written  ma 
Tery  pore  style,  are  te  be  foond  ja  aU 
parts  <Mf  his  eorraspoBdeaoe. 

Fran  early  yeiMth,  youg  ChvrchiU 
was  distingvii^ed  by  the  fAegaace  of 
his  maaaers  aad  the  beauty  ef  his 
eevatenaaoe  aad  figare— advaotages 
which,  oonpled  with  the  known  Iwal 
nriaci^  of  his  father,  aad  the  sattMw 
aigs  he  had  aadefgene  in  the  royal 
caase,  procared  for  hia,  at  the  early 
age  of  fifteen,  the  sitoadoa  of  page  ki 
the  hoasehoid  of  the  Dake  of  YoriCi 
afterwards  Janes  IL    His  iaolinatioa 
for  anns  was  thea  so  decided,  that  that 
prince  procared  for  him  a  oommissiea 
te  one  of  the  regimentB  of  gaards 
whea  he  was  only  sialeea  years  old. 
His  anooBHnnalyfaoadaoroe  fignre  then 
attracted  no  BBiaU  share  of  aoiiee  freai 
the  beanOesof  the  coart  of  Chariae 
UL,  andevea  awakened  a  passioa  in 
one  of  the  royal  aiistresees  herself « 
In^Mftieat  to  signatiwe  MnuKlf,  how« 
over,  he  left  their  sedaotieas,  aadeoH 
barked  as  a  volonteer  in  Hieoxpodl- 
tion  against  Taagiers  in  1766.    O'hM 
his  fint  essay  in  arms  was  made  it 
actieae  against  the  Moors.    Having 
retvaed  to  Great  Britain, heattraolei 
the  notioeof  the  Oonptess  of  Castle* 
mahie,  afterwards  Dnchess  of  Clevo* 
Ind,  then  the  fovocrite  mistress  of 
CharlesII.,  whohad  distingnishedhim 
1^  her  regard  before  he  embaiked  for 
Africa,  and  who  made  him  aprssentof 
£IH)0O>  with  which  Uie  yonng  soldier 
IxMkght  an  aanirity  of  £^00  a-yea», 
which  laid  the  foundation,  eays  Chea^ 
^erfield,  of  all  his  6abse<|Mat  for«> 
tanes.    Charles,  to  remove  a  dao- 
Iferois  rival  in  her  nastea^y  a^^M^ 
4ions,  gave  him  a  <oeamaay  in  the 
^laai^  and  seat  him  to  we  O^itfaMBt 
witii  the  anxiliBry  force  which,  in  thooe 
days  of  £aglish  hamiMatica,  the  oa> 
blnet  of  8t  JasMs's  fluaished  to  Loom 
:Xiy.  to  aid  him  ai  eobdaing  the 
United  Provinoes.  Thns,byasiagalar 
'OOinoUeaoe,  it  was  nnder  I^uenae, 
Conde,  and  Vaaban  that  the  ftftaro 
^)on^aeror  of  the  Bourbons  firA  leanied 
the  ait  of  scietttific  warfare.  Wettings 
4on  went  through  die  same  discipline, 
but  in  the  inverse  order:   his  first 
oompaigns  were  made  agaioat  the 


French  in  Flanders,  his  next  against 
the  bastiaas  of  Tippoo  aad  the  Mali* 
latta  hone  in  Hindoetaa. 

Charchill  had  not  been  leag  ia 
Fiaaders,  before  his  talents  and  gal* 
laatry  won  for  him  desarv«d  diatfaio- 
tioa.    The  campaign  of  1673,  which 
bronghtthe  iVench  amies  to  the  gatea 
of  Amsterdam,  and  placed  tiie  United 
States  Within  a  hairVhreadth  of  do- 
stniction,  was  to  him  froitfol  in  vafat-' 
ableleascms.    Ho disliaguslmd  faian 
self  afterwards  eo  mach  at  the  siega 
of  Nimegnea,  thaiTarenne,  who  con^* 
9taat(y  oaUied  han  by  his  mMamei  of 
'*  the  handsome  Englishman,"  pre^ 
dioted  that  lie  ^rookl  cae  day  be  a 
great  man.    Ia  the  foQowing  year  ha 
had  the  good  fortoae  to  save  the  Hfa 
of  Us  colonel,  the  Dako  of  Meamonth ; 
aaddistiagaistedhunseifso  mach  at 
the  eaego  of  Maestricht,  that  Lonia 
XIT.  piMidy  thanked  him  at  tha 
head  of  his  anay,  aad  promised  him 
his  powerfol  innnenoe  with  Charlea 
n.  for  fatare  pnaaotioa.    lie  little 
thoight  what  a  formidaUe  enemy  Im 
was  then  fostering  attheeoaitofhia 
ohseydeas  brother  sovarrfga.  There« 
salt  of  Ideals  XI  V.%  iaterceasion  wasi 
that  Charchill  was  auide  Henteaant^ 
coleael;  aadheooatianedtoaBf  vawMi 
the  SagUsh  ao^fiary  fcne  ia  Flaa« 
deia,  ttMier  the  neadi  generals,  till 
1^7,  whea  he  retoiaed  with  idsregi* 
meat  to  London.    Beyond  aU  doirtit 
It  was  tiiese  five  years'  service  nnder 
the  great  BMutersefthe  BBilitary  art^ 
who  then  snstaiaed  the  power  aad 
oast  a  halo  roaad  the  crawn  of  Lonia 
XIY.,  whidi  rendered  Marlboroog^ 
the  ooasnnaaate  commander  that, 
foott  the  moment  ho  was  placed  at  the 
iMad  of  the  AUM  armies,  he  showed 
Umarif  to  have  become,    Oaeoftiie 
aMst  interestiag  aad  iastraetihre  les^  ^ 
•oastobeioaiiied  frsm  biography  te 
the  long  stops,  the  vast  amoant  of 
•pievioas  fnepanttion,  tiie  muueioaB 
xshaages,  oone  prospcstms,  others  adt* 
verse,  by  which  the  mind  of  a  great 
aMm  is  forand,  aad  he  ispitepared  for 
playing  the  important  part  he  is  in- 
tended to  perfhrm  on  dbe  theatre  «f 
the  worid.    IVovidence  dees  noMng 
in  vatn,  and  when  it  has  selected  a 
partieniar  mind  fhr  groat  achie  vement, 
the  ereatd  which  hiqspea  toit  aH  seem 
to  coa^ire  in  a  myeterioas  way  for 
its  development.      Were  any  cue 
.OBiittod,  some  essential  qaaitj  in  the 
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character  of  the  future  hero,  states- 
iBao,  or  phUoaopher  would  be  £»imd 
to  be  awantiBg. 

Here  alao,  aa  in  ererjr  other  period 
of  hiatery,  we  may  aee  how  an- 
principled  aaubkaon  OFerranlta  itself 
and  the  aMasoreB  whkh  aeem  at  first 
eight  ittost  aecordy  to  eatabUah  ita 
epprasaiTe  reigii,  are  the  nnaeea  meaaa 
bj  which  aa  oremdiog  power  worka 
eat  ka  daBtnctioiL  Doubtless  the 
ether  auBiaters  ef  Loois  XIY.  deean- 
ed  their  master's  power  secure  whea 
this  Eagliah  alliaBce  waa  coneliidad ; 
whea  t^  fiogtish  moaanh  had  be^ 
eiMe  a  atate  pensioner  of  the  court 
ef  VeiBaillea ;  whea  a  aecret  treaty 
had  anited  than  by  apparently  iadis- 
aofaifale  beads;  when  the  minlstera 
equally  aad  the  patriots  of  Englaad 
were  eomipted  by  hia  bribes ;  wbtti  the 
^Kaded  teia  of  Britain  were  to  be 
SMa  ia  anion  with  those  of  Fraaoet 
to  break  down  the  aqnadrons  of  an  in- 
<oaoidorahle  lapuMic ;  when  the  de- 
aceadanta  of  the  ocnquerors^f  Cressy, 
Pejiien,  aad  Aaaooor  stood  side  by 
aide  with  Ae  aaocesaors  of  the  yan- 
qpisiitti  ia  those  diaaatroas  fields,  to 
achieve  the  coayiect  of  FlandeES  and 
fioUaad.  Withont  dosbt,  ao  far  aa 
fanaaa  foreaight  ooald  go,  Louroii 
aad  Colbert  woe  ri^t.  Nothing 
eoald  appear  ao  dedukdly  cakolated 
to  fix  tbe  power  of  Louis  XIY.  oa  aa 
iouaarabie  foandatioa.  Bot  bow 
Tsia  aie  the  cakaiatioas  of  the  great- 
eat  hamaa  intellecta,  when  pat  ia  (^ 
poattioa  to  the  ovenialiag  will  of  Om- 
aipotence  I  It  waa  that  Y^ey  Eagliah 
altianee  which  rained  Lonis  XIY.,  aa 
the  Aaatrian  aUiaace  and  maniagey 
wbieh  aeened  to  pot  the  k^skm^  in 
the  arok  ef  bia  greatness,  afterwards 
naaed  Napoleoa.  By  the  efiect,  aad 
«Be  of  tte  asoat  desired  effiocts,  of  the 
£ii^glidi  aUiance,  a  stuoag  body  of 
BrSaA  aaxiltariea  were  sent  to  flan- 
den;  Ite  i^gMi  officers  learned  the 
tiieQfy  aad  pcac&)e  ef  war  ia  the  beat 
«f  aUadMala,  aadander  the  best  of  all 
teaehan^  that  igaocanoe  of  the  aiili- 
taryart,  the  lesalt  ia  eaery  age  of 
«v  iwsnlsr  aJtBation,  aad  which  gene- 
ral^ caaaea  the  four  or  fii^e  first  yeaa 
of  eaery  war  to  tenniaate  ia  disaster, 
waa  £Mr  the  tiaie  reaioved,  and  that 
an^tf  geniaa  was  denrdoped  nader 
the  ef^  of  Loais  XIV.,  aad  by  the 
example  ef  Toreime,  which  waa  dea- 
liaed  to  iuuci  bach;  to  tiieir  owa&onr 


tttfs  the  tide  of  Gallic  invasion,  and 
close  in  mourning  the  reign  of  the 
Grande  M<mai>que,  ^^  Lea  hommea 
agissent,''  says  Boesaet,  '^  uuus  Diea 
iesmkie." 

Upoa  Churchtll's  return  to  Londoa, 
the  briUiant  reputation  which  had  pre* 
ceded,  aad  the  erea  augmented  per- 
sonal advantages  which  accompanied 
him,  immediately renderedhim  the  idol 
of  boaaty  and  fashion.  The  ladies  of 
the  palace  vied  for  his  homage— tha 
mA&A  of  the  land  hastened  to  cultt* 
vate  his  society.  like  Julias  Ciesar, 
be  was  carried  away  by  the  stream, 
and  planged  into  the  rortex  of  courtly 
dissipation  with  the  ardour  which 
marks  an  energetic  diaracter  m  the 
puiault  whether  ef  good  or  eviL    The 

Saace  of  his  person  and  manners, 
chanas  of  his  conversation,  pnii* 
Tailed  ao  far  with  Charles  II.  and  the 
Duke  of  York,  that  aooa  after,  though 
not  yet  thirty  years  of  age,  he  obtaia- 
ed  a  regimeat.  Ia  1660  he  married 
the  celebrated  Sarah  Jennings,  the 
favourite  lady  ia  attendance  on  the 
Priaoess  Aane,  second  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of  York,  one  of  the  most 
admired  beauties  of  the  court,  aad 
this  alliance  increased  his  influence, 
already  great,  with  that  Prince,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  gran- 
deur of  his  fortunes.  Shortly  after 
his  marriage  he  accompanied  the  Duka 
of  YoriL  to  Scotland,  in  the  course  ot 
which  they  both  were  nesriy  ship- 
wrecked oa  the  coast  of  Fife.  On  tide 
occasion  the  Duke  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  preserve  his  favourite's  life, 
and  aucceeded  in  doing  so,  although 
the  danger  was  snch  that  many  of  the 
Scottl^  nobles  perished  under  his  eye* 
On  his  retam  to  London  in  1G82,  he 
was  preseated'*by  Ms  patron  to  the 
King,  who  aiade  him  colonel  of  the 
third  regiment  of  guards.  When  the 
Duke  of  York  ascended  the  throne  in 
1666,  on  the  demise  of  his  brother, 
Chaichill  kept  his  place  as  one  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  aad 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier* 
genecsl.  He  was  seat  by  his  sove- 
reign to  Parifl  to  notify  his  accession 
to  Lonis  XIV.,  and  on  his  return  be 
waa  created  a  x)6er  by  the  title  of 
Baron  Chnrchili  of  Sandbridge  in 
the  county  of  Hertfoid— a  title  which 
he  took  £rom  an  estate  there  which 
he  had  acquiied  in  right  of  his  wife. 
Oa.  the  revolt  of  th^  Duke  of  Moa- 
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month,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  show- 
ing at  once  his  military  ability,  and, 
by  a  signal  service,  his  gratitade  to 
his  benefactor.  Lord  Feversham  had 
the  command  of  the  royal  forces,  and 
Churchill  was  his  major-general.  The 
general-in-duef,  however,  kept  so 
bad  a  look-out,  that  he  was  on  the 
point  of  being  surprised  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  the  rebel  forces,  who,  on 
this  occasion  at  least,  were-condncted 
with  ability.  The  general  and  al« 
most  all  his  officers  were  in  their  bedSy 
and  sound  asleep,  when  Monmouth, 
at  the  head  of  all  his  forces,  silently 
debouched  out  of  his  camp,  and  sud« 
denly  fell  on  the  royal  army.  The 
rout  would  have  been  complete,  and 
probably  James  U.  dethroned,  had 
not  Churchillt  whose  vigilant  eye  no- 
thing escaped,  observed  the  move- 
ment, and  hastily  collected  a  handM 
of  men,  with  whom  he  made  so  vigo- 
rous a  resistance  as  gave  time  for  the 
remainder  of  the  army  to  form,  and 
repel  this  well-conceived  enterprise. 

Churchill's  mind  was  too  sagacious, 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  feelings  of 
the  nation  too  extensive,  not  to  be 
aware  of  the  perilous  nature  of  the 
course  upon  which  James  had  adven- 
tured, in  endeavouring  to  bring  about, 
if  not  the  absolute  re-establishment 
of  the  Catholic  religion,  at  least  such 
a  quasi-establishment  of  it  as  the 
people  deemed,  and  probably  with 
reason,  was,  with  so  aspiring  a  body  of 
ecclesiastics,  in  effect  the  same  thing. 
When  he  saw  the  headstrong  monardi 
break  through  all  bounds,  and  openly 
trample  on  the  liberties,  while  he 
shocked  the  religious  feelings,  of  his 
people,  he  wrote  to  him  to  point  out, 
in  firm  but  respectful  terms,  the  dan- 
ger of  his  conduct,  tie  dechued  to 
Lord  Galway,  when  James's  innova^ 
tions  began,  that  if  he  persisted  in  his 
design  of  overturning  the  constitution 
and  religion  of  his  country,  he  would 
leave  his  service.  So  far  his  conduct 
was  perfectly  nnexoeptlonable.  Our 
first  duty  is  to  our  country,  our  se- 
cond only  to  our  benefactor.  If  they 
are  brought  into  collision,  as  they 
often  are  during  the  melancholy  ykaB- 
situdes  of  a  dm  war,  an  honourable 
man,  whatever  it  may  cost  him,  has 
but  one  part  to  take.  He  must  not 
abandon  his  public  duty  for  his  pri- 
vate feelings,  but  he  must  never  be- 
tray official  duty.   If  Chnrchilli  per- 


ceiving  the  frantic  course  of  his  mas-  . 
ter,  had  withdrawn  firam  his  servicct 
and  then  either  taken  no  part  in  tho 
revolution  which  followed,  or  even 
appeared  in  arms  against  him,  the 
most  scrupulous  moralist  could  have 
discovered  nothing  reprehensible  ia 
his  conduct.  History  has  in  every 
age  applauded  the  virtue,  while  it  has 
commiserated  the  anguish,  of  the  elder 
Brutus,  who  sacrificed  his  sons  to  the 
perhaps  too  rigorous  laws  of  his 
countiy. 

But  Churchill  did  not  do  this,  and 
thence  has  arisen  an  ineffaceable  blot 
on  his  memory.  He  did  not  relin-' 
quish  the  service  of  the  infotuated 
monarch  ;  he  retained  his  office 
and  commands;  but  he  employed 
the  influence  and  authority  thenoe 
derived,  to  ruin  his  benefactor. 
So  far  were  the  representations  of 
Churchill  from  having  inspired  any 
doubts  of  his  fidelity,  that  James, 
when  the  Prince  of  Orange  landed, 
confided  to  him  the  command  of  a 
corps  of  five  thousand  men,  destined 
to  oppose  his  progress.  At  the  verv 
time  that  he  accepted  that  command, 
he  had,  if  we  may  believe  his  pane«* 
gyrist  Ledyard,  signed  a  letter,  along 
with  several  other  peers,  addressed 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  inviting  hiBK 
to  come  over,  and  hM  actually  con* 
duded  with  Major-General  Kirk, 
who  commanded  at  Axminster,  a  con- 
vention, for  the  seizure  of  the  king 
and  giving  him  up  to  his  hostile  son* 
in-law.  James  was  secretly  warned 
that  ChurchiU  was  about  to  betray 
him,  but  he  refnsed  to  believe  it  of 
one  firom  whom  he  had  hitherto  ex- 
perienced sttdi  devotion,  and  was  only 
wakened  from  his  dream  of  security 
by  learning  that  his  favourite  bad 
gone  over  with  the  five  thousand  men 
whom  he  commanded  to  Uie  Prince 
of  Orange.  Not  content  with  this,  ii 
was  Churchill's  influence,  joined  to 
that  of  his  wife,  which  is  said  to  have 
induced  James's  own  daughter,  the 
Princess  Anne,  and  Prince  Geoige  of 
Denmark,  to  detach  themselves  from 
the  cause  of  the  falling  monarch;  and 
drew  from  that  nnhiq[>py  sovereiga 
the  mournful  exclamation,  *^  My  God) 
my  very  children  have  forsaken  me.'* 
In  what  does  this  conduct  differ  fiiom 
that  of  Li^)edoyere,  who,  at  the  head 
of  the  garrison  of  Grenoble,  deserted 
to  Napoleon  when  sent  out  to  oppose 
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him?— or  LaTalette,  who  employed  his 
inflaence,  as  postmaster  imder  Louis 
XVIII.,  to  forward  the  Imperial  con- 
spiracy ? — or  Marshal  Ney,  who,  after 
promising  at  the  court  of  the  Tuileries 
to  bring  the  ex-emperor  back  in  an  iron 
cage,  no  sooner  reached  the  royal  camp 
at  Melnn,  than  he  issued  a  proclama- 
tion calUng  on  the  troops  to  desert 
the  Bonrbons,  and  mount  the  tricolor 
eockade?  Nay,  is  not  ChurchHi^s  con- 
duct, in  a  moral  point  of  yiew,  worse 
than  ^at  of  Ney ;  for  the  latter  aban- 
doned the  trust  reposed  in  him  by  a 
new  master,  forced  upon  an  unwilling 
nation,  to  rejoin  his  old  benefactor 
and  companion  in  arms ;  but  the  for- 
mer sibandoned  the  trust  reposed  in 
him  by  his  old  master  and  benefactor, 
to  range  himself  under  the  banner  of 
a  competitor  for  the  throne,  to  whom 
be  was  bound  neither  by  duty  nor 
obligation.  And  yet  such  is  often  the 
inequality  of  crimes  and  punishments 
in  this  world,  that  Churchill  was  rais- 
ed to  the  pinnacle  of  greatness  by  the 
very  conduct  which  consigned  Ney^ 
with  justice,  so  far  as  his  conduct  is 
coac^nD«d,  to  an  ignominious  death. 
**  Treason  ne'er  prospers ;  for  when  it 

does, 
None  dare  call  it  treason." 

History  forgets  its  first  and  noblest 
duty  when  it  fails,  by  its  distribution 
of  praise  and  blame,  to  counterbalance, 
80  far  as  its  verdict  can,  this  inequa- 
lity, which,  for  inscrutable  but  doubt- 
less wise  purposes,  Providence  has 
permitted  in  this  transient  scene. 
Charity  forbids  us  to  scrutinize  such 
conduct  too  severely.  It  is  the  de- 
plorable effect  of  a  successful  revolu- 
tion, even  when  commenced  for  the 
most  necessary  pmrposes,  to  obliterate 
the  ideas  of  man  on  right  and  wrong, 
and  leave  no  other  test  in  the  general 
case  for  public  conduct  but  success.  It 
is  its  first  effect  to  place  them  in  such 
trying  circumstances  that  none  but 
the  most  cwifirmed  and  resolute  vir- 
tue can  pass  unscathed  through  the 
ordeal.  He  knew  the  human  heart 
wdl,  who  commanded  us  in  our  daily 
prayers  to  supplicate  not  to  be  led  in- 
to temptation,  even  before  asking  for 
deliveranee  firom  evil.  Let  no  man 
be  sore,  however  much,  on  a  calm  sur- 
vey, he  may  condemn  the  conduct  of 
Marfborough  and  Ney,  that  in  similar 
curcomstanoes  he  would  not  have  done 
theBtmew 


The  magnitude  of  the  service  ren- 
dered by  Churchill  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  immediately  appeared  in  the 
commands  conferred  upon  him.  Hardly 
was  he  settled  at  William's  head- 
quarters when  he  was  dispatched  to 
London  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
Horse  Guards ;  and,  while  there,  he 
signed,  on  the  20th  December  1688, 
the  famous  Act  of  Association  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  named  lieutenant-general 
of  the  armies  of  William,  and  imme- 
diately made  a  new  organization  of 
the  troops,  under  officers  whom  he 
could  trust,  which  proved  of  the  ut- 
most service  to  William  on  the  un- 
stable throne  on  which  he  was  soon 
after  seated.  He  was  present  at  most 
of  the  long  and  momentous  debates 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Peers 
on  the  question  on  whom  the  crown 
should  be  conferred,  and  at  first  is  said 
to  have  inclined  to  a  regency ;  but  with 
a  commendable  delicacy  he  absented 
hunself  on  the  night  of  the  decisive 
vote  on  the  vacancy  of  the  throne. 
He  voted,  however)  on  the  6th  of 
February  for  the   resolution  which 
settled  the  crown  on  William  and 
Mary ;  and  he  assisted  at  their  coro- 
nation, under  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Marlborough,  to  which  he  had  shortly 
before   been   elevated  by  William* 
England  having,  on  the  accession  of 
the  new  monarch,  joined  the  conti- 
nental league  against  France,  Marl- 
borough received  the  command  of  the 
British  auxiliary  force  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  by  his  courage  and  ability- 
contributed  in  a  remarkable  manner 
to  the  victoiy  of  Walcourt.    In  1690' 
he  received   orders  to  return  from 
Flanders  in  order  to  assume  a  com- 
mand in  Ireland,  then  agitated  by  a 
general   insurrection    in    favour   of 
James ;  but,  actuated  by  some  renmant 
of  attachment  to  his  old  benefactor,  he 
eluded  on  various  pretences  comply- 
ing with  the  order,  till  the  battle  of 
the  Boyne  had  extinguished  the  hopes 
of  the  dethroned  monarch,  when  he 
came  over  and  made  himself  master 
of  Cork  and  Kinsale.  In  1691  he  was 
sent  again  into  Flanders,  in  order  to 
act  under  the  immediate  orders  of 
William,  who  was  then,  with  heroic 
constancy,     contending     with     the 
still  superior  forces  of  France;  but 
hardly  had   he  landed  there  when 
be  was  arrestedi  dquived  of  aO 
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kis  commuids,  and  sent  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  along  with  several  of  the 
Ablemen  of  distinction  in  the  British 
oonate. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  history  of 
liarlboro>agfa  there  hangs  a  Tdl  of 
Bjsteiy,  'vi^ich  all  the  papers  brought 
to  light  in  more  recent  times  have  not 
entirely  removed.  At  the  time,  his 
disgrace  was  by  many  attributed  to 
some  catting  sarcasms  in  which  he 
had  indolged  <m  tJie  predilection  of 
William  for  the  continental  troops, 
and  espedally  the  Datch ;  by  others, 
to  intrigoes  condncted  by  Lady  Marl- 
borongh  and  him,  to  obtain  for  the 
Princess  Anne  a.  larger  pension  than 
tiM  king  was  dispel  to  allow  her. 
Bat  neither  of  these  causes  are  soffi- 
«ient  to  e^[dain  the  fall  and  arrest  of 
80  eminent  a  man  as  Mariborongfa,  and 
who  had  rendered  sach  important  ser- 
Tioes  to  tiie  newly -estabiiBhed  mo- 
uudu  It  woaki  appear  from  what 
Mae  transpinBd  in  later  times,  that  a 
■indi  more  serioas  canse  had  prodnoed 
the  mptare  between  him  and  William. 
T^e  diarge  brought  against  him  at 
Ike  time,  but  which  was  not  prose- 
cnted,  as  it  was  found  to  rest  on  folse 
or  insufficient  evidence,  was  that  of 
having,  aloag  with  Lords  Salisbory, 
Ckmbaiy,  the  Bishop  of  Bochester, 
aad  Sir  Basil  Ferefarace,  signed  the 
aohenibe  of  an  association  for  the  resto* 
ration  of  James.  Sir  John  Fenwicky 
who  was  execnted  for  a  treasonable 
oorrespoodenoe  with  James  U.  shortiy 
after  Mariboreugh^s  arrest,  declared 
in  the  course  of  his  trial  that  he  was 
privy  to  the  design,  had  received  the 
pardon  of  the  exiled  monarch,  and 
had  engaged  to  procure  for  him  the 
adhesion  <^  the  army.  The  Papers, 
pabMAed  in  Coxe,  rather  corroborato 
the  view  that  he  was  privy  to  it ;  and 
&  is  snpportod  by  thosefound  at  Borne 
in  the  possession  of  Cardi&ai  Yoik.* 


That  Marlborough,  disgusted  with  the 
partiality  of  William  for  his  Dutch 
troops,  and  irritated  at  the  open  seve- 
rity of  his  Government,  should  have 
repented  of  his  aband(mment  of  his 
former  sovereign  and  benefactor,  is 
highly  probable.  But  it  can  scarcely 
be  taken  as  an  apology  for  one  act  of 
treason,  that  be  meditated  tbe  com- 
mission of  another.  It  only  shows 
how  perilous,  in  public  as  in  private 
Hfo,  is  any  deviation  from  the  path  of 
integrity,  that  it  impellod  such  a  maa 
into  so  tortuous  and  disreputalde  a 
path. 

Marlborough,  however,  was  a  maa 
iiiiose  services  were  too  valuiUirie  to 
the  newly -establidied  dynasty,  for 
him  to  be  permitted  to  remain  long  in 
disgrace.  He  was  soon  liberated,  in- 
deed, from  the  Tower,  as  no  suffident 
evidence  of  his  alleged  aecesnon  to  the 
conspiracy  had  been  obtained.  Several 
years  elapsed,  liowever,  before  ha 
emerged  from  the  privacy  mto  which 
be  prudently  retirod  on  his  libera- 
tion from  confinement.  Queen  Mary 
having  been  carried  off  by  the  snall- 
pox  on  the  17di  of  Januaiy  1696, 
Marlborough  wisely  aiutained  from 
even  taking  part  in  the  debates  which 
followed  in  Pariiament,  daring  which 
some  of  the  malcontents  dropped  hints 
as  to  the  propriety  of  conferring  the 
crown  on  his  immediate  patroness,  the 
Priooees  Anne.  This  prudent  reserve* 
together  with  the  absence  of  any  de- 
cided proofe  at  the  time  of  Marlbo- 
rough's correspondence  with  James, 
seems  to  have  at  i^igth  weakened 
William's  resentment,  and  by  degrees 
he  was  taken  back  into  fovonr.  The 
peace  of  Byswick,  signed  on  the  20th 
of  September  1697,  having  cons^- 
datod  the  power  of  that  monarch* 
Marlboroagh  was,  on  the  19th  of 
June  1698,  made  preoeptor  of  the 
yonagDttkeof  Gloooester,  his  nephew. 


*  ^During  1^  interval  between  the  liberatioii  of  Mariborough  and  the  death 
of  Qaeen  Mary,  we  fold  htm,  in  conjunction  with  Oodolpkin  and  many  othersy 
kHuntaining  a  clandestine  intcrconrse  with  the  exiled  fomily.  On  the  2d  May 
1694,  only  a  few  days  before  he  offened  his  serrioea  to  King  William,  he  eom- 
annieated  to  James,  through  Colonel  SaokriUe,  inteUigenoe  of  an  expeditioa 
then  fitting  oat,  for  the  pnrpoee  of  destroying  the  fleet  in  Brest  harbour." — 
Coxa's  Mwrlbonntgh,  i.  75.  ^  MarH>orough*s  conduct  to  the  Stuarts,"  says  Lord 
Mahon,  ^  was  a  fend  blot  on  his  mssmovy.  To  the  last  he  persevered  in  those 
deplorable  intrigues.  In  October  1713,  he  protested  to  a  Jacobite  agent  he 
would  rather  have  his  hands  cut  off  than  do  any  thing  to  prejudice  King  James.'* 
!-.M4H0]i,  i  21-22. 
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8on  of  the  Princess  Anne,  and  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne;  and  this 
spfwitttBent,  which  at  onoe  restored 
hk  credit  at  court,  was  JU)ooiiipaiiied 
bf  the  gndoos  expressioB — ^^My 
kid,  1IUI&  JXkj  nephew  to  resembie 
jooreeii^  and  he  inll  be  evvrj  thing 
iridck  I  can  desure."    On  the  aame 
daj  he  wma  le-appointed  to  his  rank 
aa  a  privy  coanclilois  and  took  the 
aathi  and  hia  seat  accordingly.    80 
Mly  had  he  now  regained  ^  comfi- 
daice  of  WiUiaBA,  that  he  was  three 
led  one  of  the  nine  l<»ds 
to  whom  the  administration 
if  affidn  in  Gicat  Britaia  waa  snbae- 
qaently  eatroated,  d  ving  the  tempo- 
my  ahaenoe  of  Wittiaafi  in  Holland; 
mA  the  War  of  tiieSaooeasion  havii^ 
heoome  osrtain   in  the  year  1700, 
that  mollald^  who  was  frqpariag  to 
take  an  aethre  part  in  it,  appointed 
Martboioagh,  an  lat  Jane  1701,  hia 
ambaaaadar-eaLtraoidinaiy    at     the 
Hagne,aBd  coannmder-in-ehief  of  tiie 
JJliedfonseainFhuriera.  IhisdonUa 
appomtmeat  in  eileet  iirested  Mail- 
hsiougfa  wiUi  the  entire  direction  of 
afin  dvii  and  military,  ao  £ur  aa 
Fiiglam!  was  oaneened,  on  tlie  Con* 
tineiit.     Wffliaa,  who  waa  highly 
laiiignant  at  the  veoognition  of  the 
Cherafier  8t  Geofge   as   King   of 
England,  m  tiie  death  of  his  la<tor 
James  IL,  in  September  1701,  was 
pr^Mviag  to  proaeoate  the  war  with 
the  figonr  and  peneverpnce  which  so 
anmiently  distingniBhed  his  charac- 
ter, when  ire  wns  carried  olF  by  tlie 
ofceta  of  a  &tt  from  his  lione,  on 
the  IMi  March  1702.   Bntthateveirt 
made  no  idterationi  in  the  part  which 
£BglaDd  tocric  in  the  war  which  was 
comaKncing,  and  it  angmented  rather 
than  dimimshed  the  inflncnoe  whidi 
liariboroagh  had  in  itsdh^ction.  Tbe 
Piinoem  ijme,  witk  whwn,  both  indi- 
TidnaHy  aad  threagfa  Lady  Maribo- 
mgh,  he  was  ao  intimately  connected, 
meaated  tiie  throne  withoat  oppoei- 
iion;  aad  «aa  «f  her  ^nt  acts  was  to 
bartaw  aa  MaHboroogh  thecrderof 
Hm  Garter,  oonfinn  him  m  his  former 
attoea,  and  appoint  1dm,  in  addition, 
her  ptoaipotwitiary  at  the   fiagoe. 
War  waa  dedaivd  on  t^  l$th  M17 
1702,  aad  Maifbonwgh  immediately 
went  over  to  tbe  Netherlands  to  take 
the  commuid  of  the  Allied  army,  sixty 
thooaaad  atroag,  then  lying  before 
Nimegaen,  whi^  was  threatened  by 


a  superior  force  on  the  part  of  the 
French. 

It  is  at  this  periadr-4ime  1702— that 
the  great  and  memorable,  aad  withal 
tameless  period  of  MarUMrangh's  lifo 
oommenoed;  the  next  ten  years  were 
oaennbrokeniferiesof efforts,  yiotorifis, 
and  glory.  He  arrivsed  m  the  camp 
at  Nimegaen  on  the  evening  of  the  2d 
July,  having  been  a  few  weeks  bcfoo 
at  the  Hagae;  and  iannediately  aa- 
somed  the  command.  Lord  Athlone, 
who  had  previoosly  enjoyed  that  sitn- 
atkm,  at  first  laid  claim  to  an  eqnal 
anthority  with  him ;  bat  this  minooa 
diviaioa,  which  never  is  safe,  aave 
with  men  so  great  as  Im  and  Engene^ 
and  wonid  nnqnestionably  faaveproved 
nnnons  to  the  common  canse  if  ahared 
with  Atbloae,  waa  prevented  by  the 
States-General,  who   insisted   opoa 


on  Maiiborongh.    Moat  fortnoately 
it  is  predaely  at  tlna  period  that  tho 
oorrespondeace  now  poblished  com* 
BMoces,  whici^  in  the  three  volnmea 
already  pnbUdiad,  presenta  aa  on- 
broken  aeries  of  hia  ktters  to  peisoaa 
of  emy  description  down  to  Jday^ 
1708.    They  thoa  emforaoe  tim  early 
aoooeases  in  flaaden,  the  cross  march 
into  Bavaria  aad  battk  of  Blenheim, 
the  expalsion  af  the  French  from 
Germany,  the  battte  of  Bamiilies, 
and  taidng  of  Brnasek  aad  Antwerp^ 
tbe  nussion  to  the  King  of  Sweden  at 
Dresden,  the  battk  of  AJmanaa,  in 
8pain,  aad  aU  the  important  events  of 
the  first  six  years  of  the  war.     More 
weighty  and  momentoas  materials  for 
history  never  were  presented  to  the 
pfidilic ;  and  then*  importance  wffl  not 
be  pioperly  appreciated,  if  the  pre- 
viona  con&on  of  Enropc,  and  immi- 
aent  imsard  to  the  independence  of 
all  the  adjoining  states,  from  the  on- 
measored  ambUion,  and  vast  power 
«f  Louis  XIV^  k  not  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

Ajooastomed  as  we  are  to  regard  the 
Bourbons  as  a  fallen  aad  aafortanate 
race,  tbe  objects  rather  cf  cdmmisera- 
tion  than  appMheosioa,  and  Kapole<m 
as  the  only  aowreiga  wiio  has  really 
liipeatened  4mr  independence,  and  aU 
bat  elfiected  tlie  salijagation  of  the  Con- 
tinent, we  can  scarcely  conceive  the  ter- 
ror with  which  a  centiiry  and  a  half  ago 
they,  with  reason,  inspired  all  Europe, 
or  Uie  narrow  escape  whkh  the  conti- 
nentid  states,  at  leMt,  then  made  from 
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bdnff  all  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
proymces  of  i^ce.  The  forces  of 
that  monanshy,  at  all  times  formidable 
to  its  neighboors,  from  the  warli^^e 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants,  and  their  rapa- 
cious disposition,  conspicuous  alike  in 
the  earliest  and  the  latd^t  times ;  *  its 
central  utnation,  forming,  as  it  were, 
the  salient  angle  of  a  bastion  projecting 
into  the  centre  of  Germany ;  and  its 
numerous  population*-were  then,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  be  dreaded,  from 
their  concentration  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  and  ambitious  monarch,  who  had 
succeeded  for  Uie  first  time,  for  two 
hundred  years,  in  healing  the  diyisions 
and  stillmg  the  feuds  of  its  nobles, 
and  turned  their  buoyant  energy  into 
the  channel  of  foreign  conquest.  Im- 
mense was  the  force  which,  by  this 
able  policy,  was  found  to  exist  in 
i^ce,  and  terrible  the  danger  which 
it  at  once  brought  upon  the  ndgh- 
bouiing  states.  It  was  rendered  the 
more  formidable  in  the  time  of  Louis 
XIV.,  from  the  extraordinary  con« 
centration  of  talent  which  his  discern- 
ment or  good  fortune  had  collected 
around  his  throne,  and  the  consum- 
mate talent,  ciyil  and  military,  with 
whidi  affiurs  were  directed.  Tnrenne, 
Bonfflers,  and  Cond6,  wero  his  generals : 
Vauban  was  his  eng^eer,  Louyois  and 
Torcy  were  his  statesmen.  The  lustra 
of  the  exploits  of  these  illustrious  men, 
in  itself  great,  was  much  enhanced  by 
the  still  greater  blaze  of  fame  which 
encirded  his  throne,  from  the  genius  of 
the  literary  men  who  haye  giyen  such 
immortal  odebrity  to  his  reign.  Gor- 
neille  and  Badne  wero  his  tragedians ; 
Moli^  wrote  his  comedies ;  Bossuet, 
Fen^lon,  and  Bourdaloue  were  his 
theologians;  Massillon  his  preacher, 
Boileau  his  critic ;  Le  Notre  laid  out 
his  gardens;  Le  Brun  painted  his 
halls.  Greatness  had  come  upon 
France,  as,  in  truth,  it  does  to  most 
other  states,  in  all  departments  at  the 
same  time;  and  the  a^jouiing  nations, 
alike  intimidated  by  a  power  which 
thQT  could  not  resist,  and  dazzled  l^ 
a  glory  which  they  could  not  emulate, 
hi&  come  almost  to  despair  of  main- 
taiiung  their  independence ;  and  were 
sinkmg  into  that  state  of  apathy, 
which  is  at  once  the  consequence 
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and  the  cause  of  cxtraordinaiy  re* 
yerses. 

The  influence  of  these  causes  had 
distinctly  appeared  in  the  extraordi- 
nary good  fortune  which  had  attended 
the  enterprises  of  Louis,  and  the  ha* 
merous  conquests  he  had  made  since 
he  had  launched  into  the  career  of 
foreign  aggrandizement.  Nothingcould 
resist  his  yictorious  arms.  At  the 
head  of  an  army  of  an  hundred  thou* 
sand  men,  directed  by  Turenne,  he 
speedily  overran  Flanders.  Its  forti- 
fied cities  yielded  ta  the  science  of 
Vauban,  or  the  terrors  of  his  name. 
The  boasted  barrier  of  the  Netherlands 
was  passed  in  a  few  weeks ;  hardly 
any  of  its  £Br-&med  fortresses  made 
any  resistance.  The  passage  of  the 
Rhine  was  achieyed  under  the  eyes  of 
the  monarch  with  little  loss,  and  melo- 
dramatic effect.  One  half  of  Holland 
was  soon  oyerrun,  and  the  presence 
of  the  French  army  at  the  gates  of 
Amsterdam  seemed  to  presage  im- 
mediate destruction  to  the  United 
Proyinces ;  and  but  for  the  firmness 
of  their  leaders,  and  a  fortunate  com- 
bination of  dreumstances,  unquestion- 
ably would  haye  done  so.  The  alliance 
with  England,  in  the  early  part  of  hia 
reign,  and  the  junction  of  the  fleets  of 
Britam  andFrence  to  ruin  their  fleets 
and  blockade  their  harbours,  seemed 
to  depriye  them  of  their  last  resource, 
deriyed  from  theh:  energetic  industry. 
Nor  were  sutMtantial  fniits  awanting 
from  these  conquests.  Alsace  and 
FrancheComt<§  wereoyemm,  and,  with 
Lorraine,  permanently  annexed  to  tttt 
French  monarehy ;  and  although,  by 
the  peace  of  Nimegnen,  part  of  his 
acquisitions  in  Fhinders  was  abaii<» 
doned,  enough  was  retained  by  the 
deyouring  monarchy  to  depriye  the 
Dutch  of  the  barrier  they  had  so 
ardently  desired,  and  render  their  situ- 
ation to  the  last  degree  precarious,  in 
the  neighbouriiood  of  so  formidable  s 

Eower.  The  heroic  William,  hideed, 
ad  not  struggle^i&yainfortheii^e^ 
pendenceofhiscountrr.  The  distant 
powers  of  Europe,  at  length  wakened 
to  a  sense  of  thehr  danger,  had  made 
strenuous  efforts  to  coerce  the  ambi- 
tion of  France ;  the  reyolation  of  1688 
had  restored  England  to  its  natnral 


•  <'  GalU  torpe  esse  ducimt  frumentum  manu  querere }  itaque  armati  aliens 
sigros  demetunt"— 'CjtsAB.  ' 
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place  in  the  Tan  of  the  contest  for 
continental  freedom ;  and  the  peace 
of  Ryswickin  1697  had  in  some  degree 
seen  the  trophies  of  conquests  more 
equally  balanced  between  the  contend- 
ing parties.  But  still  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  the  alliance  kept  its 
ground  against  Louis — any  untoward 
e?ent,  the  defection  of  any  consider- 
able power,  would  at  once,  it  was 
felt,  cast  the  balance  in  his  favour; 
and  all  history  had  demonstrated  how 
many  are  the  chances  against  any 
considerable  confederacy  keeping  for 
any  length  of  time  together,  when  the 
immediate  danger  which  had  stilled 
their  jealousies,  and  bound  together 
their  separate  interests,  is  in  appear- 
ance removed.  Such  was  the  dubious 
and  anxious  state  of  Europe,  when  the 
death  of  Charles  IL  at  Madrid,  on  the 
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mal  entry  into  Spain  In  the  beginning 
of  1701,  and  was  crowned  at  Madrid 
under  the  title  of  Philip  V.  The 
principal  contmental  powers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Emperor,  acknow- 
ledged his  title  to  the  throne.  The 
Dutch  were  in  despair :  they  beheld 
the  power  of  Louis  XIY.  brought  to 
their  very  gates.  Flanders,  instead 
of  being  the  barrier  of  Europe  against 
France,  had  become  the  outwork  of 
France  against  Europe.  The  flag  of 
Louis  Xly.  floated  on  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  and  Ghent.  Italy,  France, 
Spain,  and  Flanders,  were  united  in 
one  close  league,  and  in  fact  formed 
but  one  dominion.  It  was  the  empire 
of  Charlemagne  over  again,  directed 
with  equal  ability,  founded  on  greater 
power,  and  backed  by  the  boundless 
treasures  of  the  Indies.    Spain  had 


1st  November  1700,  and  the  bequest  of  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe  in 
his  vast  territories  to  Philip  Duke  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century : 
Anjou,  second  son  of  the  Dauphin,     France  had  all  but  proved  fatal  to  them 


and  grandson  of  Louis  XIY.,  threat- 
ened at  once  to  place  the  immense 
resources  of  the  Castilian  monarchy 
at  the  disposal  of  the  ambitious  mo- 
narch of  France,  whose  passion  for 
gloiy  had  not  diminished  with  his 
advanced  years,  and  whose  want  of 
moderation  was  soon  evinced  by  his 
accepting,  after  an  affected  hesitation, 
the  splendid  bequest. 

Threatened  with  so  serious  a  danger, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  powers  of 
Europe  were  in  the  utmost  alarm,  and 
erelong  took  steps  to  endeavour  to 
avert  it.  Such,  however,  was  the 
tjBrror  inspired  by  the  name  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  ad- 
dition made  by  this  bequest  to  his 
power,  that  the  new  monarch,  in  the 
first  instance,  ascended  the  throne  of 
^Mdn  and  the  Indies  without  any  op- 
position. The  Spanish  Netherlands, 
so  important  both  from  their  intrinsic 
riches,  theur  situation  as  the  certain 
thMsatre  of  war,  and  the  numerous 
fortified  towns  with  which  they  were 
stadded,  had  been  ei^ly  secured  for 
the  young  Bourbon  prince  by  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  at  that 
time  the  governor  of  those  valuable 
possessions.  Sardinia,  Naples,  Sicily, 
the  MUanese,  and  the  other  Spanish 
possessions  in  Italy,  speedily  followed 
the  example.  The  distant  colonies  of 
the  crown  of  Castile,  in  America  and 
the  Indies,  sent  in  their  adhesion.  The 
young  Prince  of  Anjou  made  his  for- 


in  the  close  of  the  seventeenth.  What 
hope  was  there  of  being  able  to  make 
head  against  them  both,  united  under 
such  a  head  as  Louis  XIV.  ? 

Great  as  these  dangers  were,  how- 
ever, they  had  no  effect  in  daunting 
the  heroic  spirit  of  WiUiam  IH.  In 
concert  with  the  Emperor,  and  the 
United  Provinces,  who  were  too  nearly 
threatened  to  be  backward  in  falling 
into  his  views,  he  laboured  for  the 
formation  of  a  great  confederacy, 
which  might  prevent  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  France  and  Castile  in  one 
family,  and  prevent,  before  it  was  too 
late,  the  consolidation  of  a  power 
which  threatened  to  be  so  formidable 
to  the  liberties  of  Europe.  The  deatii 
of  that  intrepid  monardi  in  March 
1702,  which,  had  it  taken  place  earlier, 
might  have  prevented  the  formation 
of  the  confederacy,  as  it  was,  proved 
no  impediment,  but  rather  the  reverse. 
His  measures  had  been  so  well  taken, 
his  resolute  spirit  had  laboured  with 
such  effect,  that  the  alliance,  offensive 
and  defensive,  between  the  Emperor, 
England,  and  Holland,  had  been 
ahready  signed.  Hie  accession  of  the 
Princess  Anne,  without  weakening  its 
bonds,  added  another  power,  of  no 
mean  importance,  to  its  ranks.  Her 
husband,  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
brought  the  forces  of  that  kingdom  to 
aid  the  common  cause.  Prussia  soon 
after  followed  the  example.  On  the 
other  hand,  Bavarhi,  closely  connected 
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.idth  ifcheTrancli  end  Spnuah  itioiiar- 
chies,  both  by  jenkmsj  of  Austria,  and 
the  goyeranent  of  the  NetiieriiiiidB, 
iwhid  ito  Elector  heM,  adhered  to 
•FMuiee.  This  tbe  fbrcee  of  Enrope 
nrere  miBally  arrajed  and  dirided, 
•Biadi  88  Aey  afterwatds  were  in  tlie 
•coaUlioift  againet  Napoleon  in  1813. 
It  migb*  alrea^  be  ftreseea,  that 
sFlaadeiv,  tHe  Bavarim  plaiaa,  Spain, 
and  Lonbardy,  woald,  as  in  the  gieat 
coBleet  which  IbHoved  a  eentnry  after, 
jto  the  theatre  of  ivnr.  BnttheftireeB 
Df  Franee  and  Spain  poeeeeeed  this 
ndvantage,  unknown  m  former  wais, 
bni  immense  in  a  ailltnry  pcrint  of 
vieWt  thai  they  were  in  poaseBrion  of 
the  whole  of  the  Netheriands,  the 
mnnerons  fortresees  of  whidi  were 
alike  yahiable  as  a  basis  of  oflfensfre 
operatioius,  and  as  afforiUng  asyhunsnH 
bnt  impregnal^  in  eases  of  disaster. 
The  Allied  generals,  whether  they 
eommeneed  their  opmtions  in  Flan* 
ders  or  on  the  side  of  Germany,  had 
to  begin  cm  the  Rhine,  and  cut  their 
way  throogfa  the  long  barrier  of  ftir- 
tresses  wil^  which  the  genivs  i^Yan- 
ban  and  Cohom  had  enefareled  the 
frontiers  of  the  monarchy. 

War  having  been  resolved  on,  tJie 
first  step  was  taken  by  the  Emperor, 
who  laid  elaim  to  Milan  as  a  fief  <^ 
the  empire,  and  supported  his  preton- 
irions  by  moving  an  army  into  Italy 
nnder  the  oommand  of  Fnnce  Engoie 
of  Savoy,  iHio  afterwards  became  so 
celebrated  as  the  brother  and  worthy 
rival  of  Marlborongh  in  arras.  The 
Frendi  and  Spaniards  assembled  an 
army  in  the  Milanese  to  resist  his 
adTanee ;  and  the  Bake  of  Mantoa 
having  joined  the  eaose,  that  impor- 
tant city  was  garrisoned  by  the  Frendi 
troops.  Bat  Frinee  Eigene  erehmg 
obliged  them  to  fail  back  from  the 
bmks  of  the  A^Bge  to  the  Mne  of  the 
Ogiio,  on  which  tiiey  made  a  stand. 
Bnt  thongfa  hostyities  had  thos  com- 
menced in  Italy,  n^ilmtlons  were 
still  carried  on  at  the  Hagae ;  thongh 
onhappily  the  pretensions  of  tbeFrendi 
king  were  fbond  to  be  of  so  exorbitant 
a  character,  that  an  accommodation 
was  impossible.  Mariberongh's  first 
mission  to  the  Continent,  however, 
after  the  accession  of  Anne,  was  of  a 
^plomatie  character;  and  it  was  by 


his  nnwearied  emrts,  saaVity  of  man- 
ner, and  singnlar  taients  for  negotia- 
tion, that  the  diiBciMes  whidi  attend 
the  formation  of  all  snch  extensive 
-eonlbderaetos  were  ovrreome.  And  It 
was  not  tifi  war  was  declared,  on  4th 
May  1703,  that  he  first  took  the  oon- 
mand  as  oommander-in-ehief  of  Ae 
Allied  armies.    . 

The  first  operation  ai  the  AHfea 
was  an  attack  on  the  small  fort  of 
Kaiserworth,  on  the  ri^  bank  of  the 
BMne,  which  belonged  to  the  Elector 
of  Cologne,  which  snrrendered  on  the 
15th  May.  The  main  French  army, 
nominally  nnder  the  direction  of  the 
Dnke  ci  Borgnndy,  reaHy  of  Murshid 
BonHers,  entered  the  Dochy  of  Clevea 
in  the  end  of  the  same  month,  and 
soon  became  engaged  with  the  Allied 
forces,  wMHi  at  first,  brin^  inforior  in 
nombers,  foil  back.  Mariborongfa  reach- 
ed headqaarters  when  the  French  Hj 
before  Nimegven;  and  the  Dntdh 
trembled  for  that  frontiw  town.  Be- 
inforoements,  howeyer,  rapidHyeame 
fn  from  all  qvarters  to  loin  the  AlRed 
army;  and Marlfooroagn,findhig him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  gallant  force 
sixty  thousand  strong,  resolved  to 
commence  ofi'e&sive  operations.  His 
first  operation  was  tbe  siege  of  Yen- 
loo,  which  was  carried  by  stwm  on 
the  19th  September,  after  rarilNia 
actions  in  the  coarse  of  the  riege. 
**  My  Lord  Catts,"  says  Mariboron^) 
^*  commanded  at  one  of  the  breaches ; 
and  the  English  grenadiers  had  the 
hononr  of  being  thd  first  that  entered 
the  fort.*'*  Bnremonde  was  next  be- 
sieged; and  the  Affies,  steadily  advan- 
emg,  opened  the  navigation  of  the 
Mease  as  for  as  Maestmht.  Steven- 
swart  was  taken  (m  the  1st  October ; 
and,  on  the  6th,  Bnremonde  suiien- 
dered.  Liege  was  the  next  etjject  of 
attack;  and  the  Iweaches  of  the  cita- 
del were,  by  the  skilftd  operations  of 
Cohom,  who  commanded  the  Allied 
engineen  and  artillery,  declared  prac- 
ticable on  the  S8d  of  the  same  month. 
The  assantt  was  immediate^  or^red : 
and  ^*  by  the  extracndinaiy  bravery,^ 
says  Marlborongh,  **of  the  oflkiers 
and  soldiers,  the  dtadel  was  carrfod 
by  storm;  and,  for  thehonoarof  her 
Majesty's  snbfects,  the  English  were 
tiie  first  that  got  npon  the  breaeh.**t 


*  Detpatehes,  21st  September  1702. 


t  Degpatehes,  23d  October  1702. 
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So  early  i&  Urn,  as  in  every  other 
war  where  ignoraiioe  aad  infatnalioii 
has  not  led  tiMm  into  the  fields  did  ^£ 
natiTO-bom  yalour  of  the  Angio-SaxoD 
race  make  kaelf  known  1  Seren  bal- 
talioaaaad  a  half  were  made  jMriaoneis 
<m  this  oeeaaiOB ;  and  ••  diibeartened 
was  the  enemy  by  the  faU  of  the  cita- 
del,  that  the  castle  of  the  Chaitrense, 
wkh  its  garrison  of  IMOmen^  capita- 
lated  a  few  days  afterwards.  This 
last  success  ga^e  the  AlHea  the  entire 
command  of  liege,  and  eondodcd  this 
short  bat  gUprions  eampaign,  in  the 
course  of  which  they  had  made  them- 
adyes  masters  hy  main  force,  in  pre- 
aeace  of  the  French  amy,  of  fonr 
fortified  towns,  conquered  all  ^panii^ 
Gnelderiand,  c^peoed  the  Mense  as  far 
as  Maestrieht,  carried  the  strong 
castles  of  Ueod  by  stonn,  adranoed 
their  standard  from  the  Bhine  far 
into  Flanders,  and  become  enabled  to 
tike  np  their  wint^  qnarters  in  the 
enemy's  temtcvy,  anudat  its  fertile 
fidds. 

The  campaign  being  now  condoded, 
and  both  parties  haTwg  gone  into  win- 
ter qnarters,  Mariborongh  embort^ 
on  the  Mense  to  retam  to  London, 
where  his  presoice  was  much  required 
to  titcMdy  the  aathocity  and  direct  the 
cabinet  of  the  Queen,  who  had  so  re- 
cently tak^L  her  seat  on  the  throne; 
When  dropping  down  the  Mease,  in 
company  of  the  Dutch  commisaionerB, 
he  was  made  prisoner  by  a  Frendi 
psrtisfln,  who  had  mado.  an  inenrsion 
into  thoee parts;  and  owed  his  escape 
to  the  presenee  of  mind  of  a  servant 
named  Gill,  who,  mperceived,  put 
Into  hia  master's  hands  an  old  pass- 
pert  In  the  name  of  General  Chnreh- 
ilL  The  S^eaehmao,  intent  only  on 
plmdeE,8eiaed  all  the  plate  and  yalu- 
aiblea  in  the  boat,  and  made  pris<m- 
cn  the  small  detachment  of  sddiers 
who  accmnpanied  them ;  but,  iguorant 
ef  the  mestimable  prise  within  hie 
grasp,  allowed  the  remainder  of  the 
part)r,  includuig  Marlborough,  to  pro- 
ceed on  thehr  way.  On  this  occasion^ 
It  may  truly  be  said,  the  boat  carried 
CsBsar  and^  his  fortunes.  He  arrived 
in  safety  at  the  Hasue,  where  the 
people,  who  regarded  him  as  their 
guardian  angel,  and  had  heard  of  his 
narrow  escape,  lecdved  him  with  the 
most  enthusiastic  acclamations.  From 
tfaencoi  faavlDg  concerted  the  plan  with 
the  Dutch  goyemment  for  the  ensuing 


campaign,  he  crossed  oyei^  to  London, 
where  his  reception  by  the  Queen  and 
nation  was  of  the  most  gratifying  de- 
scription. Her  Majesty  ccmferred  on 
him  the  title  of  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Marquis  of  Biandford,  ud  sent  a 
message  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
snggesting  a  pension  to  him  of  £600d 
a-year,  secured  on  the  reyenue  of  the 
pcNBtri^ice ;  but  that  Honse  refused 
to  cansent  to  the  alienation  of  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  the  public  reyenne. 
He  was  aoiply  oompeneated,  howeven, 
for  this  disappointment,  by  the  enthu- 
siastic reception  he  met  with  from  all 
classes  of  the  nation,  which,  long  un- 
accustomed to  military  success,  at 
least  in  any  cause  in  which  it  could 
sympathise,  hailed  with  transports  at 
joy  this  first  reyiyal  of  triumph  in 
support  of  the  Protestant  faith,  and 
oyer  that  power  with  whom,  for  cen- 
turies, they  had  maintained  so  constai^ 
ariyidry. 

The  eampmgn  of  1703  was  not  fruit- 
ful of  great  eyents.  Taught,  by  the  un» 
toward  issue  of  the  preceding  one, 
the  quality  of  the  general  and  army 
with  whom  he  had  to  contend,  the 
French  general  cautiously  remained  on 
the  defonsiye ;  and  so  skSfnlly  were  the 
measures  of  Marshal  Boofflers  taken, 
that  all  the  efibrts  of  Marlborough 
were  unable  to  force  him  to  a  genend 
action.  The  war  in  Flanders  was  thua 
limited  to  one  of  posts  and  deges; 
but  in  that  the  superiority  of  the 
Allied  arms  was  sncoessf nlly  asserted. 
Parliament  haying  been  preyailed  on 
to  consent  to  an  aagmentation  cf  ^e 
British  contingent  But  a  treaty  hayinc 
been  oonclwkd  with  Sweden,  and 
yarious  reinforcements  haying  been 
receiyed  from  the  ksser  powers,  pre* 
paratiotts  were  made  for  the  siege  of 
Bonn,  (m  the  Bhine,  a  frontier  town 
of  Flanders,  of  great  importance  from 
its  commanding  the  passage  of  that 
artery  of  Germany,  and  stoppmg,  white 
in  the  enemy's  hands,  all  transit  of 
military  stores  or  proyisions  for  the 
use  of  the  armies  in  Bayaria,  or  on 
the  Upper  Bhine.  The  batteries 
opened  with  seyenty  heayy  guns  and 
English  mortars  on  the  14th  May 
17(^  a  yigorous  sortie  with  a  thou- 
sand foot  was  repulsed,  after  haying 
at  first  gained  some  snccess,  on  the 
following  day,  and  on  the  16th  two 
breaches  haying  been  declared  practi- 
cable, the  garrison  surrendered  at  dis<^ 
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cretion.'  After  this  snccess,  the  army 
inoyed  againBt  Hays,  and  it  was  taken 
with  its  gamaon  of  900  men  on  the 
28d  August.  Marlborough  and  the 
English  generals,  after  this  success, 
were  decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would 
be  advisable  at  all  hasard  to  attempt 
Ibicing  the  French  lines,  which  were 
4itrongly  fortified  between  Mehaigne 
imd  Leuwe,  and  a  strong  opinion  to 
that  effect  was  transmitted  to  the 
^agne  on  the  very  day  after  the  fall 
ofHuys.*  They  alleged  with  reason, 
that  the  Allies  being  superior  in  Flan- 
ders, and  the  French  having  the  upper 
hand  in  Germany  and  Italy,  it  was 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  follow  up 
the  present  tide  of  success  in  the  only 
quarter  where  it  flowedin  their  favour, 
and  counterbalance  disasters  else- 
where, by  decisive  events  in  the 
quarter  where  it  was  most  material 
toobtunit.  The  Dutch  government, 
however,  set  on  getting  a  barrier  for 
themselves,  could  not  be  brought  to 
agree  to  this  course,  how  great  soever 
the  advantages  which  it  promised, 
«nd  insisted  instead,  that  he  should 
undertake  the  siege  of  Limbourg, 
which  lay  open  to  attack.  This  was 
accordingly  done ;  the  trenches  were 
commenced  in  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber, and  the  garrison  capitulated  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month :  a  poor 
compensation  for  the  total  defeat  of 
the  French  army,  which  would  in  all 
IHTobability  have  ensued  if  the  bolder 
plan  of  operation  he  had  so  earnestly 
counselled  had  been  adopted.t  This 
termiiiated  the  campaign  of  1708, 
which,  though  successful,  had  led  to 
very  different  results  from  what  might 
havebeen  antidpatedif  Marlborough's 
advice  had  been  followed,  and  an  earlier 
victory  of  Ramillies  laid  open  the  whole 
Flemish  plains.  Having  dispatched 
dght  battalions  to  reinforce  the  Prince 


of  Hesse,  who  had  sustidned  serious 
disaster  on  the  Moselle,  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  the  Archduke  Charles, 
whom  the  Allies  had  acknowledged  as 
Elingof  Spain,  who  presented  him  with 
amagnificent  sword  set  with  diamonds, 
and  set  out  forthe  Hague,  from  whence 
he  again  returned  to  London  to  con- 
cert measures  fbr  the  ensuing  cam- 
paign, and  stimulate  the  British  go- 
vernment to  the  efforts  neoessaiy  for 
its  successful  prosecution. 

But  while  success  had  thus  attended 
all  the  operations  of  the  Allies  in  Flan- 
ders, where  the  English  contingent 
acted,  and  Marlborough  had  the  com- 
mand, affairs  had  assumed  a  very  dif- 
ferent aspect  in  Germany  and  Italy. 
The  French  were  there  superior  alike 
in  the  number  and  quality  of  their 
troops,  and,  in  Germany  at  least,  in  the 
skill  with  which  they  were  commanded. 
Early  in  June,  Marshal  Tallard  as- 
sumed the  command  of  the  French 
forces  in  Alsace,  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Strasburg  on  the  16th  July,  took 
Brissac  on  the  7th  September,  and  in- 
vested Landau  on  the  16th  October. 
The  Allies,  under  the  Prince  of  Hesse, 
attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  but  were 
defeated  with  considerable  loss;  and, 
soon  after.  Landau  surrendered,  thus 
terminating  with  disaster  the  cam- 
paign on  the  Upper  Bhine.  Still 
more  considerable  were  the  disasters 
snstainedin  Bavaria.  Marshal  Villari 
there  commanded,  and  at  the  head  of 
the  French  and  Bavarians,  defeated 
General  Sturum,  who  headed  the  Im- 

gorialists,  on  the  20th  September.  In 
ecember,  Marshal  Marsin,  who  had 
succeeded  Yillars  in  the  command, 
made  himself  master  of  the  important 
city  of  Augsburg,  and  in  January 
1704  the  Bavarians  got  possession  of 
Passau.  MeanwhOe,  a  formidable 
insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Hun« 


^  Memorial,  24th  Angort  ITOZ.—Defpaichei,  i.  165. 

f  Marlborough  was  much  chagrined  at  l>eing  interrupted  in  his  meditated  de<- 
cisiTe  operations  by  the  States- General,  on  this  occarion.  On  the  6th  September^ 
he  wrote  to  them : — '*  Vos  Hantes  Puissances  jugeront  bien  par  le  camp  que  nous 
Tenons  de  prendre,  qu*on  n'a  pas  touIu  se  r^ondre  k  tenter  les  lignes.  J  ai  itk  con- 
vaincu  de  plus  en  plus,  depuis  llionneur  que  j*ai  en  de  tous  ^rire,  par  les  avis  que 
j'ai  re^  JoumeHement  de  la  situation  des  ennemis,  que  cette  entreprise  n'^tait  pas 
seulemeht  practicable,  mais  m6me  qu*on  pourrait  en  esp^rer  tout  le  succ^  que  Je 
m*4tai8  propos6 :  enfin  Tocoarion  en  est  perdue,  et  je  souhaite  de  tout  mon  cosur 
qu*elle  n*ait  aucune  flcheuse  suite,  et  qu*on  n'ait  pas  lieu  de  sVn  repentir  quand 
ii  sera  trop  tard.** — MAaLBoaooaR  auw  EtaU  OMrawf;  6  8$pt9mhr4  170S. 
J>«ipatehe9,i,  173. 
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gaiy,  which  so  distracted  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna,  that  that  capital  itself 
seemed  to  be  threatened  by  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  French  and  Bava- 
rians after  the  fall  of  Passan.  No 
event  of  importance  took  place  in  Italy 
dnring  the  campaign;  Count  Stn^- 
remberg,  who  commanded  the  Impe- 
rial forces,  having  with  great  ability 
forced  the  Duke  de  YendOme,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  a  snperiorbody  of  French 
troops,  to  retire.  But  in  Bavaria  and 
on  the  Danube,  it  was  evident  that  the 
Allies  were  overmatched ;  and  to  tfie  re- 
storation of  the  balance  in  that  quarter, 
the  anxious  attention  of  the  confede- 
lates  was  turned  during  the  winter  of 
1703-4.  The  dangerous  state  of  the 
Emperor  and  the  empire  awakened 
the  greatest  solicitude  at  the  Hague, 
as  well  as  unbounded  terror  at  Vienna, 
from  whence  the  most  urgent  repre- 
sentations were  made  on  the  necessity 
of  reinforcements  being  sent  from  Mari- 
borough  to  their  support.  But  though 
tills  was  agreed  to  by  England  and 
Qolland,  so  straitened  were  the  Dutch 
finances,  that  they  were  wholly  un- 
able to  form  the  necessary  magazines 
to  enable  the  Allies  to  commence  opera- 
tions. Mariborough,  during  the  whole 
of  January  and  February  1704,  was 
indefatigable  in.  his  efforts  to  over- 
come these  difficulties ;  and  the  pre- 
parations having  at  length  been  com- 
pleted, it  was  agreed  by  the  States, 
according  to  a  plan  of  the  campaign 
laid  down  by  Marlborough,  that  he 
Mmsdf  should  proceed  into  Bavaria 
with  the  great  body  of  the  Allied 
^rmy  in  Zanders,  leaving  only  an 
army  of  observation  there,  to  restrain 
any  incursion  which  the  French  troops 
might  attempt  dnring  his  absence. 

Siariborough  began  his  march  with 
the  great  Ix^y  of  his  forces  on  the 
8th  May,  and  crossing  the  Meuse  at 
Maestricht,  proceeded  with  the  utmost 
expedition  towards  the  Rhine  by  Bed- 
bourg  and  Eirpen,  and  arrived  at  Bonn 
on  the  22d  May.  Meanwhile,  the 
French  were  also  powerfully  rein- 
forcing their  army  on  the  Danube. 


Early  in  the  same  month  2G,000  men 
joined  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  wliile 
Villeroi  with  the  army  of  Flanders 
was  hastening  in  the  same  direction. 
Marlborough  having  obtained  intelli- 
gence of  these  great  additions  to  the 
enemy's  forces  in  the  vital  quarter, 
wrote  to  the  States-General,  that 
unless  they  promptly  sent  him  suc- 
cour, the  Emperor  would  be  entucly 
ruined.*  Meanwhile,  however,  rely- 
ing chiefly  on  himself,  he  redoubled 
his  activity  and  diligence.  Con- 
tinuing his  march  up  the  Rhine 
by  Coblentz  and  Cassel,  opposite 
Mayence,  he  crossed  the  Necker  near 
Ladenbonrg  on  the  3d  June.  From 
thence  he  pursued  his  march  without 
intermission  by  Mundelshene,  where 
he  had,  on  the  10th  June,  his  first  in- 
terview with  Prince  Eugene,  who  had 
been  called  from  Italy  to  co-operate 
in  stemming  the  torrent  of  disaster  in 
Germany.  From  thence  he  advanced 
by  Great  Heppach  to  Langenau,  and 
first  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy 
on  the  2d  July,  on  the  Schullenbcrg, 
near  Donawert.  Marlborough,  at  the 
head  of  the  advanced  guard  of  nine 
thousand  men,  there  attacked  the 
French  and  Bavarians,  12,000  strong, 
in  their  intrenched  camp,  which  was 
extremely  strong,  and  after  a  despe- 
rate resistance,  aided  by  an  opportune 
attack  by  the  Prince  of  Baden,  who 
commanded  the  Emperor's  forces, 
carried  the  intrenchments,  with  the 
whole  artillery  which  they  mounted^ 
and  the  loss  of  7000  men  and  thirteen 
standards  to  the  vanquished.*  He  was 
inclined  to  venture  upon  this  hazard- 
ous attempt  by  having  received  in- 
telligence on  the  same  day  from  Prince 
Eugene,that  Marshals  ViUeroi  and  Tal- 
lard,  at  the  headof  fifty  battalions,  and 
sixty  squadrons  of  theur  best  troops, 
had  arrived  at  Strasburg,  and  were 
using  the  utmost  diligence  to  reach 
the  Bavarian  forces  tlu*ough  the  de- 
files of  the  Black  Forest. 

This  brilliant  opening  of  the  Grerman 
campaign  was  soon  followed  by  sub- 
stantial results.     A  few  days  after 


*  ^  Ce  matin  j'ai  appris  par  una  estafette  que  les  ennemis  avaient  joint  TElecteur 
de  Bavi^re  avec  26,000  hommes,  ot  que  M.  de  Villeroi  a  pass^  la  Meuse  avec  la 
xneineQre  partie  de  rarmee  des  Pays  Bas,  et  qu'il  poussait  sa  marche  en  toote 
diligence  vers  la  Moselle,  de  sorto  que,  sans  un  prompt  secours,  Tempire  court 
dsqued'tee  entiSrement  abim^." — Mablbobouoh,  aux  Etats  Oin&aux;  JBonnp 
2Afasl704.    DeipatelUi,  i.  274. 
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Bain  snrrendered,  Aicha  was  carried 
by  assault;  and,  foUowingnp  his  career 
of  success,  Marlborough  advanced  to 
-within  a  league  of  Augsburg,  under 
the  cannon  of  which  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  was  placed  with  the  rom- 
nant  of  his  forces,  in  a  situation  too 
strong  to  admit  of  its  being  forced. 
He  here  made   several  attempts  to 
detach  the  Elector,  who  was  now 
reduced  to  the  greatest  straits,  from 
the  French  alliance ;  but  that  prince, 
relying  on  the  great  army,  forty-five 
thousand  strong,  which  Marshal  Tal- 
Itrd  was  bringing  up  to  his  support 
from  the  Rhine,  adhered  with  honour- 
able   fidelity    to    his    engagements. 
Upon   this,   Marlborough  took  post 
near  Friburg,    in  such   a   situation 
as  to  cut  him  off  from  all  commu- 
nication  with   his    dominions ;    and 
i-avaged  the  country  with  his  light 
troops,  levying  contributions  wherever 
they  went,  and  bummg  the  villages 
with  savage  ferocity  as  far  as  the 
gates  of  Munich.    Thus  was  avenged 
the  barbarous  desolation  of  the  Pala- 
tinate, tliirty  years  before,  by  the 
French  army  under   the   orders    of 
Marshal  Tiircnnc.    Overcome  by  the 
cries  of  his  suffering  subjects,  the 
Elector  at  length  consented  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation,  which  made  some 
progress;  but  the  rapid  approach  of 
Marshal   Tallard  with   the    French 
army  through  the  Black  Forest,  caused 
him  to  break  it  off,  and  hazard  all  on 
the  fortune  of  war.   Unable  to  induce 
the  Elector,  by  the  barbarities  imhap- 
pily,  at  that  time,  too  frequent  on  all 
sides  in  war,  either  to  quit  his  in- 
trenched camp  under  the  cannon  of 
Augsburg,  or  abandon  the    French 
alliance,  the  English  general  under- 
took the  siege  of  Ingolstadt ;  he  himself 
frith  the  main    body  of  the  army 
covering  the  siege,  and  Prince  Louis 
of  Baden  conducting  the  operations  in 
the  trenches.    Upon  this,  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  broke  up  from  his  strong 
position,  and,  abandoning  with  heroic 
resolution  his  own  country,  marched 
to  Biberbach,  where  he  effected  his 
junction  with  Marshal  Tallard,  who 
now  threatened  Prince  Eugene  with 
an  immediate  attack.    No  sooner  had 
he  received  intelligence  of  this,  than 
Marlborough,  on  the  10th  of  August, 
sent  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg  with 
twenty-seven  squadrons  of  horse  to 
reinforce  the  prince ;  and  early  next 


morning  detached  General  Churchill 
with  twenty  battalions  across  the 
Danube,  to  be  in  a  situation  to  sup- 
port him  in  case  of  need  He  himself 
immediately  after  followed,  and  joined 
the  Prince  with  his  whole  army  on 
the  11th.  Every  thing  now  presaged 
decisive  events.  The  Elector  had 
boldly  quitted  Bavaria,  leaving  hi» 
whole  dominions  at  the  mercy  of  the 
enemy,  except  the  fortified  cities  of 
Munich  and  Augsburg,  and  periled 
his  crown  upon  the  issue  of  war  at  tho 
French  headquarters ;  while  Marlbo- 
rougli  and  Eugene  had  uniteil  their 
forces,  with  a  determination  to  give 
battle  in  the  heart  of  Germany,  in  the 
enemy's  territory,  with  their  com- 
munications exposed  to  the  utmost 
hazard,  under  circumstances  where 
defeat  could  be  attended  with  nothing 
short  of  total  ruin. 

The  French  and  Bavarian  army 
consisted  of  fifty- five  thousand  men, 
of  whom  nearly  fbrtj'-five  thousand 
were  French  troops,  the  very  best 
which  the  monarchy  could  produce. 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  sixty- 
six  battalions  and  one  hundred  and 
sixty  squadrons,  which,  with  the  ar- 
tillery, might  be  about  fifty  thousand 
combatants.   The  forces  on  the  oppo- 
site sides  were  thus  nearly  equal  in 
point  of  numerical  amount ;  but  there 
was  a  wide  difference  in  their  compo- 
sition. Four -fifths  of  the  French  army 
were  national  troops,  speaking  the 
same  language,  animated  by  the  same 
feelings,  accustomed  to  the  same  dis- 
cipline, and  the  most  of  whom  had 
been    accustomed   to    act    together. 
The  Allies,  on  the  other  hand,  were  a 
motley  assemblage,  like  HannibaFs  at 
Cannap,  or  Wellington's  at  Waterloo, 
composed  of  the  troops  of  many  diffe- 
rent nations,  speaking  different  lan- 
guages, trained  to  different  discipline, 
but  recently  assembled  together,  and 
under  the  orders  of  a  stranger  general, 
one  of  those  haughty  islanders,  little 
in  general  inured  to  war,  but  whose 
cold    or    supercilious    manners    had 
so  often  caused  jealousies  to  arise 
in  the  best  cemented  confederacies. 
English,  PiTissians,  Danes,  AVirtem- 
bnrgers,    Dutch,    Hanoverians,    and 
Hessians,  were  blended  in  such  nearly 
equal  proportions,  that  the  arms  of  no 
one  state  could  be  said  bv  its  numeri- 
cal  preponderance  to  be  entitled  to 
the  precedence.  But  the  consummate 
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address,  splendid  talents,  and  concilia- 
torr  manners  of  Marlborough,  as  well 
as  the  brilliant  valonr  which  the 
English  anxiiiiiry  force  bad  displayed; 
on  manj  occasions,  had  won  for  them 
the  \tndy  88  tiiej  had  fbrmeiiy  done 
wlMfn  in  no  greater  force  among  the 
conlederates  under  Richard  Coenr-de- 
IJonintheHdjWar.  Itwasunlver- 
sallj  felt  that  npon  them,  as  the  Tenth 
Legion  of  Casar,.  or  the  Old  Gaard 
of  If  apdeon,  tile  weight  d  the  contest 
at  the  decxsrve  moment  wonid  fall. 
The  army  was  divided  into  two  corps- 
d'armet ;  the  first  commanded  by  the 
duke  in  person,  being  by  fiir  the 
strongest,  destined  to  bear  the  weight 
of  the  contest,  and  carry  in  front  the 
enemy's  positien.  Th^  two  corps, 
thoogh  co-operating,  were  at  snch  a 
distance  fh)m  each  other,  thai  they 
were  nraeh  im  the  situation  of  the 
£ng!Lsh  and  Prussians  at  Waterloo, 
or  NapotBon  and  N^'s  corps  at  fiaut- 
sen.  The  second,  under  Prince  En- 
gene,  wftiehcoaaistedcliieixof cavalry, 
was  much  weaker  in  point  of  nnmerical 
anoont,  and  was  intended  f&r  a  sub* 
ordin«te  attack,  t«  distract  tiie  enemy 'a 
attention  imm  the  pvineipQt  onset 
in  ihmt  iraderMaadbatoaglL*  Witb 
ordiBacy^Bcer8,oreve]ieminent  gene- 
rals o#  a  second  ofder,  a  dangerona 
rivairy  fBT  the  supreme  cornmand 
would  nn^estionaibly  have  arisen, 
and  added  to  the  many  seeds  of  divi- 
sion  aad  causes  of  weakness  which 
jdready  exuted  in,  so  mnhi&dous  an 
array:  Bat  thiese  great  men  weresupe* 
rior  to  ail  such  petty  jeaionsics.  Eachy 
conscious  of  powers  to  do  great  thingsy 
and  proud  of  %ne  already  aequir^f, 
was  wil^g  to  yield  what  waa  neces- 
sary for  the  common  good  to^  the 
odier.  They  had  no  rivalry,  save  a 
noble  emulatiDn  who  should  do  most 
Ihr  ate  common'  cause  in  which  they 
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were  jointly  engaged.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  their  junction  it  was  agreed 
that  they  should  take  the  command 
of  the  whole  army  day  about ;  and  so^ 
perfectly  did  their  views  on  all  point* 
coincide,  and  so  entirely  did  their  noble 
hearts  beat  in  unison,  that  during 
eight  subsequent  campaigns  that  they 
for  the  most  part  acted  together,  there 
was  never  the  slightest  division  be- 
tween them,  nor  any  interruption  of 
the  harmony  with  which  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Allies  were  conducted. 

The  French  position  was  in  places 
sti-ong,  and  their  disposition  for  resist- 
ance at  each  point  where  they  were 
threatened  by  attack  from  the  Allied 
forces  J  odicious ;  but  there  was  a  fatal 
defect  in  its  general  conception. 
Marsharl  Tallard  was  on  the  right, 
resting  on  the  Danube,  which  secured 
him  from  being  turned  in  that  quar- 
ter, having  the  village  of  ^e^heiw 
in  his  front,  which  was  strongly  garri- 
soned by  twenty-six  battalions  and 
twelve  squadrons,  all  native  French 
troops.  In  the  centre  was  the  village 
of  Oberglau,  which  wae  occupied  by 
fourteen  battalions,  among  whom,  were 
three  Irish  corps  of  celebrated  vete- 
rans. The  communication  between 
Blenheim  and  Oberglau  was  kept  tq> 
by  a  SCTeen  consisting  of  eigh^ 
squadrons,  in  two  llnes^  having  twe 
brigades  of  foot,  consisting  of  seven 
battalions,  in  its  centre.  The  left,  op^ 
posite  Prince  Engene,  was  under  the 
orders  of  Marshal  Marsin,  and  con- 
asted  of  twenty-two  battalions  of 
infontry  and  thirtynsix  squadrons*,, 
consistmg  for  the  most  part  of  Bava- 
rians and  MarshalMarsin'smen,  posted 
in  front  of  the  village  of  Lutzingen. 
Thus  the  Fi'ench  consisted  of  sixty-nine 
battalions  and  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  squadrons,  and  were  posted  in 
a  line  strongly  supported  at  each  ex- 


♦  The  fbHowing,  was  tfie  compositlmi  of  these  two  corps,  which  will  show  of 
what  a  motfey  array  the  AlM«d  army  was  composed  : — 
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tremity,  but  weak  in  the  centre,  and 
with  the  wings,  where  the  great  body 
of  the  infantry  was  placed,  at  such  a 
distance  from  each  other,  that,  if  the 
centre  was  broken  through,  each  ran 
the  risk  of  being  enveloped  by  the 
enemy,  without  the  other  being  able 
to  render  them  any  assistance.  Tliis 
danger  as  to  the  troops  in  Blenheim, 
the  flower  of  their  army,  was  much 
augmented  by  the  circumstance,  that 
if  their  centre  was  forced  where  it  was 
formed  of  cavalry  only,  and  the  vic- 
tors turned  sharp  round  towards 
Blenheim,  the  horse  would  be  driven 
headlong  into  the  Danube,  and  the 
foot  in  that  village  would  run  the 
ikazard  of  being  surrounded  or  pushed 
into  that  river,  which  was  not  fordable, 
even  for  horae,  in  any  part.  But 
though  these  circumstances  would,  to 
a  far-seeing  general,  have  presaged 
serious  disaster  in  the  event  of  defeat, 
jet  the  position  was  strong  in  itself, 
:tnd  the  French  generals,  long  accus- 
tomed to  victory,  had  some  excuse  for 
AOt  having  taken  sufficiently  into  view 
the  contingencies  likely  to  occur  in 
the  event  of  defeat.  Both  the  villages 
at  the  extremity  of  their  line  had  been 
atrengthened,  not  only  with  intrench- 
ments  hastily  thrown  up  around  them, 
thickly  mounted  with  heavy  cannon, 
■but  with  barricades  at  all  their  princi- 
pal entrances,  formed  of  overturned 
carts  andallthefumitureof  the  houses, 
which  they  had  seized  upon,  as  the  in- 
surgents did  at  Paris  in  1830,  for  that 
imrpose.  Thearmy  stood  upon  a  hill  or 
gentle  eminence,  the  gnns  from  which 
^mmanded  the  whole  plain  by  which 
.alone  it  could  be  approached;  and 
this  plain  was  low,  and  intersected  on 
'the  right,  in  front  of  Blenheim,  by  a 
irivnlet  which  flows  down  by  a  gentle 
descent  to  the  Danube,  and  in  front 
of  Oberglan  by  another  rivolet,  which 
runs  in  two  branches  till  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  Danube ;  into  which  it 
also  empties  itself.  These  rivulets 
had  bridges  over  them  at  the  points 
where  they  flowed  through  villages ; 
bat  they  were  difficult  of  passage  in 
the  other  places  for  cavalry  and  ar- 
tillery, and,  with  the  ditches  cut  in 
the  swampy  meadows  through  which 
they  flowed,  proved  no  small  impedi- 
ment to  the  advance  of  the  Allied 
army. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  before 


the  action  began,  in  person  visited 
each  important  battery,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  range  of  the  guns.    The 
troops    under    his    command    were 
drawn  up  in  four  lines ;  the  infantry 
being  in  front,  and  the  cavalry  behind, 
in  each  line.    This  arrangement  was 
adopted  in  order  that  the  infantry, 
which  would  get  easiest  through  the 
streams,  might  form  on  the  other  side, 
and  cover  the  formation  of  the  cavalry, 
who  might  be  more  impeded.    The 
fire  of  cannon  soon  became  very  ani- 
mated on  both  sides,  and  the  infantry 
advanced  to  the  edge  of  the  rivulets 
with  that  cheerful  aur  and  confident 
step  which  is  so  often  the  forerunner 
of  success.    On  Prince  Eugene's  side 
the  impediments,   however,   proved 
serious ;  the  beds  of  the  rivulets  were 
so  broad,  that  they  required  to  bo 
filled  up  with  fascines  before  they 
could  be  passed  by  the  guns;   and 
when  they  did  get  across,  they  re- 
plied without  much  effect  to  the  French 
cannon  thundering  from  the  heights, 
which  commanded  the  whole  field. 
At  half-past  twelve,  however,  these 
difficulties  were,  by  great  efforts  on  the 
part  of  Prince  Eugene  and  his  wing, 
overcome,  and  he  sent  word  to  Marlbo- 
rough that  he  was  ready.  The  English 
general  instantly  called  for  his  horse ; 
the  troops  every  where  stood  to  their 
arms,  and  the  signal  was  given  to  ad- 
vance.     The  rivulets   and  marshy 
ground   in  front   of  Blenheim  and 
Unterglau  were  passed  by  the  first 
line  without  much  difficulty,  though 
under  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery  from 
the  French  batteries;  and  the  firm 
ground  on  the  slope  bemg  reached,  the 
first  line  advanced  in  the  finest  order 
to  the  attack — the  cavalry  in  front 
having  now  defiled  to  a  side,  so  as  to 
let  the  English  infantry  take  the  lead. 
The  attack  must  be  given  in  the  words 
of  Dr  Hare's  Journal. 

^  Lord  Cutts  made  the  first  attack 
upon  Blenheiniy  with  the  English  gre< 
nadiers.  Brigadier-general  Rowe  led 
up  his  brigade^  which  formed  the  first 
fine,  and  was  sustained  in  the  second  by 
a  brigade  of  Hessians.  Rowe  was  within 
thirty  paces  of  the  palisades  about 
Blenheim  when  the  enemy  g^ve  their 
first  fire,  by  which  a  great  many  offi- 
cers and  men  fell ;  but  notwithstanding 
this,  that  brave  officer  marched  direct 
up  to  the  palety  on  which  he  struck  his 
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sword  before  he  allowed  his  men  to  fire. 
His  orders  were  to  enter  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet ;  but  the  superiority  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  strength  of  their 
post,  rendered  this  impossible.  The  first 
line  was  therefore  forced  to  retire ; 
Howe  was  struck  down  badly  wounded 
at  the  foot  of  the  pales ;  his  lieut-colo- 
nel  and  major  were  killed  in  endea- 
Touring  to  bring  him  ofi;  and  some 
squadrons  of  French  gens-d'armes  having 
charged  the  brigade  while  retiring  in 
disorder,  it  was  partially  broken,  and  one 
of  the  colours  of  Rowe's  regiment  was 
taken.  The  Hessians  in  the  second  lin^ 
upon  this  adranced  briskly  forward^ 
charged  the  squadrons,  retook  tlie  co- 
lour, and  repulsed  them.  Lord  Cutts, 
howcTer,  seeing  fresh  squadrons  coming 
down  upon  him,  sent  to  request  some 
cavalry  should  be  sent  to  cover  his 
fiank.  Five  British  squadrons  accord- 
ingly were  moved  up,  and  speedily 
charged  by  eight  of  the  enemy  ;  the 
French  gave  their  fire  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, but  the  English  charged  sword  in 
hand,  and  put  them  to  the  rout.  Being 
overpowered,  however,  by  fresh  squa- 
drons, and  galled  by  the  fire  which 
issued  from  the  enclosures  of  Blenheim, 
our  horse  were  driven  back  in  their 
turn,  and  recoiled  in  disorder. 

"  Marlborough,  foreseeing  that  the  ene- 
my would  pursue  this  advantage,  resolved 
to  bring  his  whole  cavalry  across  the 
rivulets.  The  operation  was  begun  by 
the  English  horse.  It  proved  more  dif- 
ficult, however,  than  was  expected, 
especially  to  the  English  squadrons ;  as 
they  had  to  cross  the  rivulet  where  it 
was  divided,  and  the  meadows  were  very 
sofL  However,  they  surmounted  those 
d&fficultiesy  and  got  over ;  but  when  they 
advanced,  they  were  so  severely  galled 
by  the  infantry  in  Blenheim  firing  upon 
their  flank,  while  the  cavalry  charged 
them  in  front,  that  they  were  forced  to 
retire,  which  they  did,  under  cover  of 
Bulowand  Bothmer's  German  dragoons, 
who  succeeded  them  in*  the  passage. 
Marlborough,  seeing  the  enemy  resolute 
to  m^in^jiin  the  g^ouud  occupicd  by 
his  cavalry,  gave  orders  for  the  whole 
remainder  of  his  cavalry  to  pass  wher- 
ever they  could  get  across.  There  was 
Tery  great  difficulty  and  danger  in  de- 
aling over  the  rivulet  in  the  face  of  an 
enemy,  already  formed  and  supported 
by  several  batteries  of  ci^non ;  yet  by 
the  brave  examples  and  intrepidity  of 
the  officers,  they  were  at  length  got 
over,  and  kept  their  ground  on  the  other 
side.  Bolow  stretched  across,  opposite 
to  ObergUUf  with  the  Danish  and  Ha- 


noverian horse ;  but  near  that  village 
they  were  so  vigorously  charged  by  the 
French  cavalry,  that  they  were  driven 
back.  Rallying,  they  were  again  led  to 
the  charge,  and  again  routed  with  great 
slaughter  by  the  charges  of  the  horse  in 
front,  and  the  dreadful  fire  from  the  in- 
closures  of  Blenheim.  Nor  did  the  at- 
tack on  Oberglau  to  the  British  right, 
under  Prince  Holstein,  succeed  better  ; 
no  sooner  had  he  passed  the  rivulet, 
than  the  Irish  veterans,  posted  there, 
came  pouring  down  upon  them,  took  the 
prince  prisoner,  and  threw  the  whole 
into  confusion.  Upon  this,  Marlborough 
galloped  to  the  spot  at  the  head  of 
some  squadrons,  followed  by  three  bat- 
talions, which  had  not  yet  been  engaged. 
With  the  horse  he  charged  the  Irish 
battalions  in  flank,  and  forced  them 
back ;  the  foot  he  posted  himself,  and 
having  re-established  aifairs  at  that 
point,  returned  rapidly  to  the  left,  where 
ho  found  the  whole  of  his  corps  passed 
over  tlie  streams,  and  on  firm  ground  oa 
the  other  side.  The  horse  were  drawn 
up  in  two  lines  fronting  the  enemy ; 
the  foot  in  two  lines  behind  them  ;  and 
some  guns,  under  Colonel  Blood,  having 
been  hurried  across  by  means  of  pon- 
toons, were  brought  to  bear  upon  some 
battalions  of  foot  which  were  inter- 
mingled with  the  enemy's  horse,  and 
made  great  havoc  in  their  ranks. 

"  It  was  now  past  three,  and  the 
Duke,  having  got  his  whole  men  ready 
for  the  attack,  sent  to  Prince  Eugene 
to  know  if  he  was  ready  to  support 
him.  But  the  efforts  of  that  gallant 
prince  had  not  been  attended  with  the 
same  success.  In  the  first  onset,  indeed, 
(lis  Danish  and  Prussian  infantry  had 
gained  considerable  success,  and  taken 
six  guns,  and  the  Imperial  cavalry  had, 
by  a  vigorous  charge,  broken  the  first 
line,  of  the  enemy's  horse;  but  they 
failed  in  their  attack  on  tbe  second  line, 
and  were  driven  back  to  their  original 
ground ;  whereupon  the  Bavarian  caval- 
ry, rushing  forward,  enveloped  Eugene's 
foot,  who  were  forced  to  retire,  and  with 
difficulty  regained  their  original  ground. 
Half  an  hour  afterwards,  Prince  Eugene 
made  a  second  attack  with  his  horse  ; 
but  they  were  again  repulsed  by  the 
bravery  of  the  Bavarian  cavalry,  and 
driven  for  refuge  into  the  wood,  in 
the  rear  of  their  original  position. 
Nothing  daunted  by  this  bad  suc- 
cess, the  Prince  formed  his  troops  for 
a  third  attack,  and  himself  led  his 
cavalry  to  the  charge ;  but  so  vigorous 
was  the  defenpe,  that  they  were  again 
repulsed  to  the  wood,  and  the  Yictorious 
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enemy's  draf^oens  with  lond  cheen 
charged  the  Prussian  leot  in  flank,  and 
were  oaly  repelled  by  the  admirable 
.ateadinesfi  with  which  they  delivered 
their  fire^  and  stood  their  ground  wilih 
fixed  bayonets  in  front- 

''About  five    the    general  forward 
movement  was  made  which  determined 
the  issue  of  this  great  battle,  which  till 
then  had  seemed  doubtful.     The  Duke 
of  Marlborough, haviog  ridden  along  the 
front,  gave  orders  to  soimd  the  chai^, 
when  all  at  onoe  our  lines  of  horse 
moved  on,  sword  in  hand,  to  the  attack. 
Those  of  the  enemy  presented  their  car- 
bines at  some  dbtance  and  fired ;  but 
they  had  no  sooner  done  so  than  they 
wheeled  about,  broke,  and  fled.     The 
£ene-d*armes  fled  towards  Hocihstedt, 
which  was  about  two  mileB  in  the  real*; 
the  other  squadrons  towards  the  village 
of  Sondersheim,  which  w*as  nearer,  and 
-on  the  bank  of  the  Danube.  The  Duke 
ordered  General  Hompesch,  with  thirty 
squadrons,  to  pursue  those  who  fled  to 
Hoohstedt ;  whUe  he  himself,  with  Prince 
Hesse  and  the  whole  remainder  of  the 
cavalry,  drove  thirty  of  the  enemy's 
squadrons  headlong  down  the  bai^s  of 
the  Danube,  which,  being  very  steep, 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  greater 
part    Vast  numbers  endeavoured  to 
save  themselves  by  swimming,  and  per- 
ished miserably.    Among  the  prison- 
ers taken  here  were  Jdarshal  Tallard 
and  his  suite^  who  surrendered  to  M. 
Beinenbourg,  aid- de-camp  to  the  Prince 
of  Hesse.     Marlborough  immediately 
•desired  him  to  be  accommodated  with 
lus  coach,  and  sent  a  pencil  note  to  the 
•duchess  *  to  say  the  victory  was  gained. 
Others,  se^ng  the  late  of  their  comrade^ 
in  the  water^  endeavoured  to  save  them- 
selves by  defiling  to  the  right,  alimg  ks 
margin,  towards  Hochstedt,  but  they 
were  met  and  intercepted  by  some  Eng- 
lish squadrons ;  upon  seeing  which  they 
fled  in  utter  confumon  towards  Morse- 
lingen,  aad  did  &et  again  attempt  to 
«ngage.  The  victorious  horse  upon  this 
fell  upon  sevaral  of  the  enemy's  batta- 
lions, who  had  nearly  reached  Hoeh- 
flted^  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 

''  Meanw4iile  Prince  Engen^  by  a 
fourth  attack,  succeeded  in  drivang  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  Brom  his  position.; 
aad  the  Duke,  seeing  this,  sent  orders  to 
the  squadrons  in  pursuit,  towards  Morse- 


lingen,  to  wheel  about  and  join  him. 
All  this  while  dm  ^o*ps  ^^  Blenheim 
had  been  ineessantiy  attadced,  bat  it 
still  held  out  and  gav^e  employment  to 
the  Duke  s  iafiyitrv.     The  waaaeot  the 
caTalry  had    beaten    off  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  deaowd  the  fleld  between 
the    two    villages    of   thorn.    General 
CiinrdiiU.  moved  beth  lines  of  footnpen 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  j&nd  it  was  soon 
surrounded  so  as  to  ent  off  nU  possibility 
of  t^cape  except  on  the  side  next  the 
Danube.    To  prevent  the  posuiaUty  of 
their  escape  that  way,  Webb,  with  the 
Queen*b  regiment,  took  possession  of  A 
barrier  the  enemy  had  constructed  to 
cover  their  retreat,  and,  having  posted 
his  men  across  the  street  which  led  to 
the  Danube  eevecal  irandreds  of  the 
enemy,  who  were  attempting  to  make 
their  escape  that  way,  wera  made  pri- 
soners.    The  alher  issne  to  the  Daimbe 
was  occupied  in  the  same  manner  by 
Prince    George's  regiment :   all    who 
«ame  out  thMt  way  were  made  prisoners 
or  driven  into  the  Dannbe.     Seme  ea- 
'deavoured  to  fapeak  oat  at  other  places, 
hot  General  Woad,with£.ord  JohnHay's 
regiment  of^rey  dnagoons  (Soots  Greys) 
immediately  advanoed  tosBazsds  them, 
and,  canteriag  op  to  the  top  ^f  a  rising 
ground,  made  i&em  hefieve  th^  had  a 
larger  force  hehtnH  Ahem,  aaid  stepped 
them  cm  that  side.     When  ChuK^hili 
saw  the  defeat  of  the  •enemy's  horse  de- 
cided, he  sent  to  request  Lord  Ontts  to 
attack  them  in  front,  while  he  himself 
attacked  them  in  flank.     This  was  ao- 
oordingly  done^  the  Earl  of  Orkney 
and  General  JEngcAdesby  entering  the 
village  at  the  same  time,  at  two  diffe- 
rent places,  at  the  head  af  their  respec- 
tive regiments.    But  so  vigorous  was 
ihe  resistance  made  hy  tiie  enemy,  espe- 
cially at  the  charehyard,  that  they  were 
foroed  to  retire.     The  vehement  Are, 
however,  of  the  nsamn  and  howitaers, 
wfaseh  set  fire  to  several  liarns  and 
JhoDses,  added  to  the  cireomataaee  of 
their  commander,  M.  CSerambaalt,  hav- 
sag  fled,  and  their  retreat  na  all  sades 
bdng  cut  «ff,  led  .to  their  snrrendsriog 
«t  iHscration,  to  the  number  of  stx-aad- 
twenty  battsiions.    Thns  conduded  this 
great  battle,  in  which  the  enemy  had 
6900  more  than  the  AaiieB,t  «Bd  the 
mdvantage  of  a  v«ry  strong  podtioa, 
•difficolt  of  attack."^ 


*  This  pencil  note  is  sfSll  preserved  at  Blenheim. 

t  French— Bat.  82.     Squad.  146.    Allies— Bat.  66.     Squad.  160.    At  500  to  a 
battalion,  and  150  to  a  squadron,  this  gives  a  superiority  of  5900  to  the  French, 
t  Marl.,  l>Mp.  L  402.409. 
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Jsk  this  battle  JiCarlborongii's  wiog 
lest  3000  men.,  and  £agene'6  the  same 
tramber,  in  all  6000.  Tlie  French 
lost  13,000  piisooers,  including  1^00 
officerg,  almost  all  taJken  by  Marlbo- 
rongfa's  wing,  besides  34  pieces  of 
caonoB,  25  standards,  and  90  ooloars ; 
Encene  took  13  pieces.  The  killed 
and  wounded  were  14,000  moit;.  Bat 
the  total  loss  of  tbe  FVench  and  fia- 
Tariaas,  including  those  who  desert- 
ed daring  their  calamitous  retreat 
throngfa  the  Kack  Forest,  was  not 
less  than  40,000  men,*  a  number 
greater  than  any  which  tbej  sastaiaed 
till  tbe  still  more  disastroos  day  of 
Waterloo. 

This  acooufit  of  the  battle,  which  is 
by  far  the  beat  and  most  intelligible 
^hich  has  ever  yet  been  published, 
makes  it  quite  ei^eat  to  what  cause 
the  overwhefaning  magnitude  of  this 
•defeat  to  the  French  army  was  owing. 
The  strength  of  the  position  consisted 
-mMy  un  the  rivulets  and  marshy 
gnMnds  in  its  front ;  when  they  were 
passed^  the  error  of  Marslial  Tal- 
lard*s  disposition  of  bis  troops  was  at 
ODoe  apparent.  The  infantry  was  ac- 
«mn«iated  m  useless  numbers  in  the 
Tillages.  Of  the  twenty-six  battalions 
In  Blenihelm,  twenty  were  useless,  and 
€Oidd  not  get  into  action,  while  the 
kng  line  of  eavaliy  irom  thence  to 
Obergiaa  was  sustained  only  by  a 
few  battafions  of  foot,  incapable  of 
makiag  any  effective  resistance.  This 
"was  the  aiofe  inexcusidile,  as  tbe 
Freacfa,  having  sixteen  battalions  of 
intetry  mote  than  the  Allies,  should 
at  no  point  have  shown  themselves 
iaferior  in  foot  aokliers  to  tiieir  op- 
pooenti.  When  the  enrtain  of  horse 
which  atratched  hnm  Blenheim  to 
Obei^glaa  was  broken  through  and  dri- 
*v«i  off  the  field,  the  13,000  infantry 
•aoouMdated  in  the  former  of  these  vil- 
lagM  oonhi  aot  avoid  Mllag  into  the 
aaeaiy's  bands ;  for  they  were  pressed 
between  Marlborough^s  victorious  foot 
aad  hone  on  the  one  side,  and  the  un- 
Ibndable  atream  of  the  Danube  on  the 
other.  Bat  Marlborough,  it  is  evident, 
eviaend  tbeeapadty  of  a  great  general 
la  tbe  wummr  in  which  he  surmounted 
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these  obstacles,  and  took  advantage 
of  these  faulty  dispositions;  resolute- 
ly, in  the  first  iustance,  overcoming 
tbe  numerous  impediments  which  op- 
posed the  passage  of  the  rivutets,  and 
then  accumulating  his  Inn^  and  foot 
for  a  grand  attack  on  the  enemy  ^s  cen- 
tre, i^iiich,  besides  destroyiug  above 
half  tbe  ti'oops  assembled  tliere,  and 
driving   thirty   squadrons   into    the 
Danube,  cut   off,   aud  isolated  the 
powerful  body  of  infantry  now  use- 
lessly crowded  together  in  Blenheim, 
and  comi)elled  them  to  surrender. 

Immense  were  the  results  of  this 
transcendent  victory.  The  French 
army,  lately  so  confident  in  its  num- 
bers and  itrowess,  retreated  ^^  or  rather 
fled,"  as  Marlborough  sa^'s,  through 
the  Black  Forest;  abandoning  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  and  all  the  for- 
tresses on  the  Danube  to  their  fate. 
In  the  deepest  dejection,  and  the  ut- 
most disorder,  they  reached  the  lihinet 
scarce  twelve  thousand  strong,  on  the 
2oth  August,  and  immediately  began 
defiling  over  by  the  bridge  of  Straa- 
burg.  How  different  from  the  trium- 
phant army,  which  with  drums  beat- 
ing, and  colours  fiying,  had  crossed 
at  the  same  plaoe  six  weeks  before ! 
Marlborough,  having  detached  part  of 
his  force  to  besiege  Ulm,  drew  near 
witli  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  the 
Khine,  which  he  passed  near  Philips- 
burg  on  the  6th  September,  and  soon 
after  commenced  the  siege  of  L«andaUy 
on  the  French  side;  Prince  Louis 
with  20,000  men  forming  the  be- 
sieging force,  and  Eugene  and  Marl- 
borough with  30,0(X)  tbe  covering 
army.  Ulm  surrendei'cd  on  the  16  th 
Septemb^,  with  250  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  1200  barrels  of  powda*,  which 
gave  the  Allies  a  solid  foundation  on 
the  Danube,  and  effectually  crushed 
the  power  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria^ 
who,  isolated  now  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies,  had  no  alternative  but  to 
abandon  his  dominions,  and  seek  i*e- 
fuge  in  Brussels,  where  he  anived  in 
the  end  of  Sq)tember.  Meanwhile,  as 
the  siege  of  Landau  was  found  to  re- 
quire more  time  than  had  been  anti- 
cipated, owing  to  the  extraordinary 


•  Cardonnell,  De«p.  to  Lord  Harley,  25tti  Sept  1704,  Desp.  i.  410.  By  inter- 
cepted letten  it  appeared  the  enemy  adnaitted  a  loss  of  40,000  men  before  they 
readied  tbo  Khine.    Blarlborough  to  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  28th  Aug.  ITM* 
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difficulties  exjperienced  in'  getting  np 
supplies  and  forage  for  the  troops; 
Mariborongh  repaired  to  Hanover 
and  Berlin  to  stimulate  the  Prussian 
and  Hanoverian  cabinets  to  greater 
exertions  in  the  common  cause,  and 
he  succeeded  in  making  arrangements 
for  the  addition  of  8000  more  Prussian 
troops  to  their  valuable  auxiliaiy 
force,  to  be  added  to  the  army  of  the 
Imperialists  in  Italy,  "which  stood 
much  in  need  of  reinforcement.  The 
Electress  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  left 
Begent  of  that  State  in  the  absence  of 
the  Elector  in  Flanders,  had  now  no 
resource  left  but  submission;  and  a 
treaty  was  accordingly  concluded  in 
the  beginning  of  November,  by  which 
she  agreed  to  disband  all  her  troops. 
Trarbach  was  taken  in  the  end  of  De- 
cember; the  Hungarian  insurrection 
was  appeased ;  Landau  capitulated  In 
the  beginning  of  the  same  month ;  a 
diversion  which  the  enemy  attempted 
on  Treves  was  defeated  by  Marlbo- 
rough's activity  and  vigilance,  and  that 
city  put  in  a  sufficient  posture  of  de- 
fence ;  and  the  campaign  being  now 
finished,  that  accomplished  comman- 
der returned  to  the  Hague,  and  Lon- 
don, to  receive  the  honour  due  for  his 
past  services,  and  urge  their  respective 
cabinets  to  the  efforts  necessary  to 
tura  them  to  good  account. 

Thus  by  the  operations  of  one  single 
campaign  was  Bavaria  crushed,  Aus- 
tria and  Germany  delivered.  Marl- 
borough's cross-march  from  Flanders 
to  the  Danube,  had  extricated  the 
Imperialists  from  a  state  of  the  utmost 
peril,  and  elevated  them  at  once  to 
security,  victory,  and  conquest.  The 
decisive  blow  struck  at  Blenheun,  re- 
sounded through  every  part  of  Europe; 
it  at  once  destroyed  the  vast  fabric  of 
power  which  it  had  taken  Louis  XIV., 
aided  by  the  talents  of  Turenne,  and 
the  genius  of  Vauban,  so  long  to  con- 
struct. Instead  of  proudly  descending 


the  valley  of  theDannbe,  andthreaten- 
ingVienna,  as  Napoleon  afterwards  did 
in  1805  and  1809,  the  French  weie 
driven  in  the  utmost  disorder  acrosB 
the  Rhine.  The  surrender  of  Trarbach 
and  Landau  gave  the  Allies  a  firm 
footing  on  the  left  bank  of  that  river. 
The  submission  of  Bavaria  deprived 
the  French  of  that  great  outwork,  of 
which  they  have  ms^e  such  good  use 
in  their  Grerman  wars;  the  Hungarian 
insurrection,  deprived  of  the  hoped- 
for  aid  from  the  armies  on  the  Rhinet 
was  pacified.  Prussia  was  induced  by 
this  great  triumph  to  co-operate  in  a 
more  efficient  manner  in  the  common 
cause ;  the  parsimony  of  the  Dntdi 
gave  way  before  the  tumult  of  success ; 
and  the  empire,  delivered  from  inva- 
sion, was  preparing  to  carry  its  vio- 
torious  arms  into  the  heart  of  France. 
Such  results  require  no  comment-; 
they  speak  for  themselves,  and  de- 
servedly place  Marlborough  in  the 
very  highest  rank  of  military  c<»n- 
manders.  The  campaigns  of  Napo- 
leon exhibit  no  more  decisive  or  ^o^ 
nous  results. 

Honours  and  emoluments  of  every* 
description  were  showered  on  the 
English  hero  for  this  glorious  success. 
He  was  created  a  prince  of  the  Holy 
Roman  empire,*  .and  a  tract  of  land 
in  Germany  erected  into  a  principali- 
ty in  his  favour.  His  reception  at 
the  courts  of  Beriin  and  Hanover  re- 
sembled that  of  a  sovereign  prince ; 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  in  aU 
the  towns  through  which  he  passed, 
rent  the  air ;  at  the  Hague  his  influ- 
ence was  such  that  he  was  r^^arded 
as  the  real  Stadtholder.  More  sub- 
stantial rewards  awaited  him  in  his 
own  country.  The  munificence  of  the 
queen  and  the  gratitude  of  Parliament 
conferred  upon  him  the  extensive 
honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock, 
long  a  royal  palace,  and  once  the  scene 
of  the  loves  of  Henry  IL  and  the  ~ 


*  The  holograph  letter  of  the  Emperor^  announcing  this  honour,  said,  with 
equal  truth  and  justice—''  I  am  induced  to  assign  to  your  highness  a  place  among 
the  princes  of  the  empire,  in  order  that  it  may  universally  appear  how  much  I 
acknowledge  myself  and  the  empire  to  be  indebted  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain, 
who  sent  her  arms  as  far  as  Bavaria  at  a  time  when  the  affairs  of  the  empire,  by  the 
defection  of  the  Bavarians  to  the  French,  most  needed  that  assistance  and  sapport : 
—And  to  your  Grace,  likewise,  to  whose  prudence  and  courage,  together  with  the 
bravery  of  the  forces  fighting  under  your  command,  the  two  victories  lately  in- 
dulged by  Providence  to  the  Allies  are  principally  attributed,  not  only  by  the  voice 
of  nune,  bat  by  the  general  officers  in  my  army  who  had  thdir  share  in  your  labour 
and  your  glory. ".-.Tue  Emperob  Leopold  to  Marlbobouob,  28(A  ^m^mC  1704. 
— 2>e^.  L  538. 
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Rosamond.  By  order  of  the  Qaeen, 
not  only  was  this  noble  estate  settled 
on  the  dake  and  his  heirs,  but  the 
royal  comptroUer  commenced  a  mag- 
nificent palace  for  the  dnke  on  a  scale 
worthy  of  his  services  and  England's 
gratitude.  From  this  origin  the  su- 
perb palace  of  Blenheim  has  taken  its 
rise ;  which,  although  not  built  in  the 
purest  taste,  or  after  the  most  ap- 
proved models,  remains,  and  will  long 
remain,  a  splendid  monument  of  a 
nation's  gratitude,  and  of  the  genius  of 
Vanbmgh. 

Notwithstanding  the  invaluable 
services  thus  rendered  by  Marlbo- 
rough, both  to  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Queen  of  England,  he 
was  far  from  experiencing  from  cither 
potentate  that  liberal  support  for  the 
future  prosecution  of  the  war,  which 
the  iuesUmable  opportunity  now 
placed  in  their  hands,  and  the  formi- 
dable power  still  at  the  disposal  of 
the  enemy  so  loudly  required.  As 
usual,  the  English  Parliament  were 
exceedingly  backward  in  voting  sup- 
plies either  of  men  or  money ;  nor 
was  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  inclined  to  be 
more  liberal  in  its  exertions.  Though 
the  House  of  Commons  agreed  to  give 
£4,670,000  for  the  service  of  the  ensu- 
ing year ;  yet  the  land  forces  voted  were 
ody  40,000  men,  although  the  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
could  not  be  at  that  period  under  ten 
millions,  while  France,  with  about 
twenty  millions,  had  above  two  hun- 
dred thousand  under  arms.  It  is  this 
excessive  and  invariable  reluctance  of 
the  English  Parliament  ever  to  make 
those  efforts  at  the  commencement  of  a 
war,  which  are  necessary  to  turn  to  a 
good  account  the  inherent  bravery  of  its 
soldiers  and  frequent  skill  of  its  com- 
manders, that  is  the  cause  of  the  long 
duration  of  our  Continental  wars,  and 
of  three-fourths  of  the  national  debt 
which  now  oppresses  the  empire, 
and,  in  its  ultimate  results,  will  en- 
danger its  existence.  The  national 
forces  are,  by  the  cry  for  economy  and 
redaction  which  invariably  is  raised 
in  peace,  reduced  to  so  low  an  ebb, 
ikaX  it  is  only  by  successive  additions, 
made  in  many  different  years,  that  it 
\  can  be  raised  np  to  any  thing  like  the 


amount  requisite  for  successful  opera- 
tions. Thus  disaster  generally  occurs 
in  the  commencement  of  every  war; 
or  if,  by  the  genius  of  any  extraor- 
dinary commander,  as  by  that  of 
Marlborough,  unlooked-for  success  is 
achieved  in  the  outset,  the  nation  is 
unable  to  follow  it  up ;  the  war  lan- 
guishes for  want  of  the  requisite  sup- 
port ;  the  enemy  gets  time  to  recover 
from  his  consternation;  his  danger 
stimulates  him  to  greater  exertions; 
and  many  long  years  of  warfare,  deeply 
checkered  with  disaster,  and  attended 
with  an  enormous  expense,  are  re- 
quired to  obviate  the  effects  of  pre- 
vious undue  pacific  reduction. 

How  bitterly  Marlborough  felt  this 
want  of  support,  on  the  pai't  of  the 
cabinets  both  of  Loudon  and  Vienna, 
which  prevented  him  from  following 
up  the  victory  of  Blenheim  with  the 
decisive  operations  against  France 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  un- 
doubtedly commenced,  is  proved  by 
various  parts  of  his  correspondence. 
On  the  16th  of  December  1704, 
he  wrote  to  Mr  Sccretaiy  Har- 
loy — **I  am  sorry  to  see  nothing 
has  been  offered  yet,  nor  any  ca/r^ 
taken  by  Parliament  for  recruiting 
tlie  army,  I  mean  chiefly  the  foot. 
It  is  of  that  consequence  for  an  early 
campaign,  that  without  it  we  may  run 
t/ie  hazard  of  losing^  in  a  great  mea~ 
sure,  the  fruits  oftlie  last;  and,  there^ 
fore,  pray  leave  to  recommend  it  to  yon 
to  advise  with  your  friends,  if  any 
proper  method  can  be  thought  of,  that 
may  be  laid  before  the  House  imme- 
diately, without  waiting  my  arrival."* 
Nor  was  the  cabinet  of  Vienna,  not- 
withstanding the  imminent  danger 
they  had  recently  run,  more  active  in 
making  the  necessary  efforts  to  repair 
the  losses  of  the  campaign — *^  You 
cannot,"  says  Marlborough,  ^^  say 
more  to  us  of  the  supine  negligence  of 
Vie  Court  of  Vienna,  with  reference  to 
your  affairs,  than  we  are  sensible  of  every 
where  else ;  and  certainly  if  the  Duke  of 
Savoy's  good  conduct  and  bravery  at 
Verne  had  not  reduced  the  French 
to  a  very  low  ebb,  the  game  must  have 
been  over  before  any  help  could  come 
to  you."t  It  is  ever  thus,  especially 
with  states  such  as  Great  Britain^* 


^  Marlboroiigh  to  Mr  Secretary  Harley,  16ih  Dec.  1704. — Vesp,  i.  556, 
t  Mariboroi^h  to  Mr  Hill  at  Turin,  6th  Feb.  l705.^Desp.  I  591. 
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in  whksb.  the  democratic  elemeiit  is     have  attended  a  like  bold 


so  powerful  as  to  ifBiprint  upon  the 
measiiree  of  goyemneiit  that  difire- 
gard  of  the  ^are,  and  aversion  to 
present  efibrta  or  huvdeas,  which  k 
;d)e  mvariable  charaetoristk  of  tikd 
bulk  of  mankind.  If  Marlboroogh 
•had  been  adeqnatelj  8a]»ported  and 
strengthened  fiJlter  die  decisive  Uow 
stmck  at  Bleni^im;  that  is,  if  the 
governments  of  Vienna  and  London, 
with  iiiat  of  the  Hagne,  had  by  a  great 
and  tknely  effort  dwibled  his  effective 
force  when  the  French  were  broken 
nod  disheartened  by  defeat,  he  would 
•have  marched  to  Fjiris  in  the  next 
campaign,  and  dictated  peace  to  the 
Gnmd  Monargue  in  his  gorgeons 
^alls  of  Versailles.  It  was  ahort- 
jn^^Eted  economy  which  entailed  upon 


mvaaum 

nnder  Marlborongh  and  Eugene. 
There  never  was  a  greater  mistake. 
The  ^^at  ol^ect  of  the  war  was  to 
wrest  Fiandecs  from.  France;  when 
the  lilied  standard  floated  on  Bmasels 
and  Antweip,  the  United  Pi'ovinoes 
were  oonstantif  in  danger  of  being 
swallowed  up,  and  there  was  no  se- 
corlty  i&r  the  iadc^pendenoe  «itl)«r  of 
England,  Holland,  or  any  of  the 
German  States.  If  Madboroogh  and 
Eugene  had  had  twohandred  thousand 
effective  men  at  their  disposal,  as  Wel- 
lington and  Biucher  had  in  181&,  or 
three  hundred  thousand,  as  Schwarta- 
enbeig  and  filncher  had  in  1814, 
they  would  doubtkfls  have  left  half 
their  force  b^iind  them  to  blockade 
the  fortresses,  and  with  the  other  hidf 


the  nations  the  costs  and  burdens  of    marched  direct  to  Paris.   But  as  thef 


the  next  ten  years  of  the  War  of  the 
Suooession,  as  it  did  the  still  greater 
•costs  and  burdens  of  the  Revolution- 
ary War,  after  the  still  more  decisive 
Boooesses  of  Ihe  Allies  in  the  summer 
of  1793,  when  the  iron  fronti^  of  the 
Ketheriands  was  enthrely  broken 
thiou^,  and  their  advanced  posts, 
^thout  any  force  to  oppose  them, 
were  within  an  hnndred  and  aixity 
jiiles  (tf  l^aris. 

^is  parsimony  of  the  Allied  go- 
Temments,  and  their  invincible  repug- 
nance to  the  efforts  and  sacrifices 
which  could  alone  faring,  and  certainly 
would  have  brought,  the  war  to  an 
early  and  glodous  Issne,  is  the  cause 
o£  the  sahaequent  cenvaefaiiMi  of  the 
war  into  one  of  blockades  and  sieges, 
fmd  of  its  being  traaafiBiTed  to  Fia»- 
4efB,  where  its  pragress  was  ne- 
oessarily  slow,  axid  cost  enonnoos, 
firom  the  vast  nsmber  of  strongholds 
which  reqnined  to  be  reduced  at  every 
stage  of  the  Allied  advanoe.  It  was 
said  at  the  time,  that  in  attacking 
Flaadero  in  that  quarter,  Marlborough 
took  the  ball  by  the  hof&s ;  that  Fiance 
on  the  Mb  ^  the  Rhine  was  far  more 
Tulnerable,  and  that  the  war  was 
fixed  m  Flandav,  in  order  by  pro- 
traoting  it  to  augment  the  profits  of 
the  generals  em^oyed.  Subsequent 
writers,  not  refledJngon  the  difference 
of  the  drcamstanoes,  have  obeerved 
the  ancceasftti  issue  of  the  invasions 
of  France  from  Switzerland  and  the 
Upper  Rhine  in  1814,  and  Flanders 
and  the  Lower  Rhine  in  1815,  and 
ooncluded  that  a  similar  result  would 


had  never  had  more  than  eigi^y 
thousand  on  their  muster-rolls,  and 
could  not  bring  at  any  time  more  thm 
sixty  thousand  effective  men  into  the 
fidbd,  this  bold  and  decisive  course  was 
ifiq[)06aihle.  The  Fi^neh  army  in 
their  itont  was  rarely  in&dor  to 
theirs, -ofiien  superior;  aadhow  was  it 
possible  in  these  dronmstanoes  to 
adv^tare  on  the  periions  concse  of 
pushing  on  into  the  heart  of  the  cno- 
my'e  territecy,  leaviqg  the  frantaer 
fortresses,  yetnnsabdoed,  cntheir  rear? 
The  disastrous  issne  of  the  Blenheim 
oao^Nugn  to  the  French  arms,  even 
when  mapported  by  the  &iend^  anns 
and  all  the  fortreases  of  fiavaiia,  in 
the  precediug  year,  had  shown  what 
was  the  danger  of  snob  a  coanse.  The 
atiUmoreoalamitoHS  iasneof  theMoa- 
cow  campaign  to  the  army  of  liU^o- 
loon,  d^Bonstrated  that  even  the 
greatest  military  talents,  and  moat 
enormous  aoeumnlatien  of  aulitary 
force,  affords  no  aeonriiy  againat  the 
incalculable  danaer  of  an  nndne  ad- 
vance beyond  the  base  of  mttitaiy 
operations.  The  greatest  generals  of 
the  last  age,6uitM  beyond  aU  otheiB 
in  military  talent,  have  acted  cm  those 
principles,  whenever  th^  had  not 
an  overwhelnung  snperiodty  ctf  forces 
at  then*  command.  Wellington  never 
invaded  Spain  till  he  was  master  of 
Ciadad  Rodrigo  and  Badajos;  nor 
France  till  he  had  subdued  Si  Sebas- 
tian and  Fampeluna.  The  first  use 
which  Napoleon  made  of  his  victories 
at  Montenotte  and  Bego  was  to  com- 
pel the  Court  of  Turin  to  aaxreader 
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all  their  fortresses  in  Piedmont;  of 
the  victory  of  Marengo,  to  force  the 
Imperialists  to   abandon  the  whole 
strongholds  of  Lombardy  as, far  as  the 
Adige.    The  possession  of  the  single 
fortress  of  Mantna  in  1796,  enabled 
the  Austrians  to  stem  the  flood  of 
Napoleon's  victories,  and  gain  time 
to  assemble  four  dififerent  ai*mies  for 
the  defence  of  ihe  momuchy.    Tho 
case  of  half  a  million  of  men,  Hushed 
by  victory,  and  led  by  able  and  expe- 
rieDoed   leaders    assailing    a   single 
state,  is  the  exception,  not  the  rtde. 
CiFcmnstances,  therefore,  of  par- 
smoimt    importance  and  in'esifitible 
force,  €on^)eiled  JJarlborongh  to  fix 
the  war  in  Flanders,  and  convert  it 
into  one  of  sieges  and  blockades.    In 
entering  upon  such  a  system  of  hos- 
tility, sore,  and  comparatively  free 
£rom  risk,  but  slow  and  extremely 
€08tly,  the  alliance  ran  the  greatest 
lisk  of  being  shlpv^Tecked  on  the  nu- 
merous diseords,  jealousies,  and  sepa- 
rate interests,  wbidi,  in  almost  every 
instance   recorded  in   history,  have 
proved  £fttal  to  a  great  confederacy, 
if  it  does  not  obt^n  decisive  success 
at  the  oatset,  before  these  seeds  of  di- 
vision  have  had  time  to  come  to  matu- 
rity. With  whatadmirable  skill  and  in- 
corapdnraUe  address  Maiiborough  kept 
together   the  unwioldy  alliance  will 
hereafiter  appear.  Never  was  a  aan  so 
<lQalified  by  nature  for  such  a  task. 
He  was  courtesy  and  grace  p^»oni- 
fied.  It  was  a  common  saying  Sit  the 
time,  that  neither  man  nor  woman 
could  redat  him.    ^^  Of  all  the  men  I 
ever  knew,"  says  no  common  man, 
himseif  a  periect  master  of  the  ele- 
gances he  BO  much  admired,  ^^the 


late  Duke  of  Marlborough  possessed 
the  graces  in  the  highest  degree,  not 
to  say  engrossed  them.  Indeed  he 
got  the  most  by  them,  and  contrary 
to  the  custom  of  profound  historians, 
"Nvho  always  assign  deep  causes  for 
gieat  events,  I  ascribe  the  better  half 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough's  great- 
ness to  those  gi'aces.  I le  had  no  bright- 
ness, nothing  shining  in  his  genius. 
lie  had  most  undoubtedly  an  ex- 
cellent plain  understanding,  and  sound 
judgment.  But  these  qualities  alone 
woufd  probably  have  never  raised  him 
higher  than  theyfound  him,  which  was 
page  to  James  the  8ec(md's  queen. 
But  there  the  grace  protected  and 
promoted  him.  His  figure  was  beau- 
tiful, but  Ids  manner  was  irresistible, 
either  by  man  or  woman.  It  was  bj 
this  engaging,  graceful  manner,  tliat 
he  was  enabled,  during  all  his  war, 
to  connect  the  various  and  jarring 
powers  of  the  Gi'and  Alliance,  and  to 
caiTy  them  on  to  the  main  object  of 
the  war,  notwithstanding  theu*  private 
and  separate  views,  jealousies,  and 
wrongheadedness.  Whatever  court 
he  went  to  (and  he  was  often  obliged 
to  go  to  restive  and  refractory  ones) 
he  brought  them  into  his  measures. 
The  pensionary  Heinsios,  who  had 
governed  the  United  Provinocs  for 
forty  yeans,  was  absolutely  governed 
by  him.  He  was  always  cool,  and 
nobody  ever  observed  the  least  varia- 
tion in  his  countenance ;  he  could  re- 
f  nse  more  gracefully  than  others  could 
grant,  and  those  who  went  from  him 
the  most  dissatisfied  as  to  the  sub- 
stance of  their  business,  were  yet 
charmed  by  hss  manner,  and,  as  it 
were,  comforted  by  it."  * 
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PUSIIKIX,  THE  UUSSUN  POET. 

No*  II. 

Specimens  of  bis  Ltbics. 

Translated  trom  tbb  Obiqikal  Russian,  bt  Thomas  B.  Shaw,  B.A.  ov  Cam- 
bridge, Adjunct  Pbopbsbob  of  English  Litkratubb  in  tub  Imperial 
Albxandeb  Lyceum,  Translator  of  **  The  Hbbbtic,"  &c.  &c. 

In  offering  to  the  public  the  following  specimens  of  Pushkin's  poetry  in  an 
English  dress,  the  translator  considers  it  part  of  his  duty  to  make  a  few 
remarks.  The  number  and  extent  of  these  observations,  he  wiU,  of  course, 
confine  within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with  his  important  duty  of  making 
his  countrymen  acquainted  with  the  style  and  character  of  Russia's  greatest 
poet ;  a  duty  which  he  would  certainly  betray,  were  he  to  omit  to  explain 
the  chief  points  indispensable  for  the  true  understanding,  not  only  of  the 
extracts  which  he  has  selected  as  a  sample  of  his  author's  productions,  but  of 
the  general  tone  and  character  of  those  productions,  viewed  as  a  whole. 

The  translator  wishes  it  therefore  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  he  by  no 
means  intends  to  offer,  in  the  character  of  a  complete  poetical  portrait,  the 
few  pieces  contained  in  these  pages,  but  rather  as  an  attempt,  however  imper- 
fect, to  daguerreotype — ^by  means  of  the  most  faithful  translation  consistent 
with  ease— oit€  of  the  various  expressions  of  Piishkin's  literary  physiognomy; 
to  represent  one  phase  of  his  developement. 

That  physiognomy  is  a  very  flexible  and  a  varying  one ;  Fdshkln  (con- 
sidered only  as  a  poet)  must  be  allowed  to  have  attained  very  high  eminence 
in  various  walks  of  his  sublime  art ;  his  works  are  very  numerous,  and  as 
diverse  in  their  form  as  in  their  spirit ;  he  is  sometimes  a  romantic,  some- 
times a  legendary,  sometimes  an  epic,  sometimes  a  satiric,  and  sometimes  a 
dramatic  poet ; — in  most,  if  not  in  aU,  of  these  various  lines  he  has  attained 
the  highest  eminence  as  yet  recognised  by  his  countrymen ;  and,  tonsequentlyf 
whatever  impression  may  be  mi^e  upon  our  readers  by  the  present  essay  at 
a  transfusion  of  his  works  into  the  English  language,  will  be  necessarily  a 
very  imperfect  one.  In  the  prosecution  of  the  aniuous  but  not  unprofitable 
enterprise  which  the  translator  set  before  himself  three  years  ago— viz.  the 
communication  to  his  countrymen  of  some  true  ideas  of  the  scope  and  pecu- 
liar character  of  Russian  literature — ^he  met  with  so  much  discouragement  in 
the  unfavourable  predictions  of  such  of  his  friends  as  he  consulted  with  respect 
to  the  feasibility  of  his  project,  that  he  may  be  excused  for  some  degree  of 
timidity  in  offering  the  results  of  his  labours  to  an  English  public.  So  great, 
indeed,  was  that  timidity,  that  not  even  the  very  flattering  reception  dven  to 
his  two  first  attempts  at  prose  translation,  has  entirely  succeeded  in  destroy- 
ing it ;  and  he  prefers,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  run  the  risk  of  ^ving  only 
a  partial  and  imperfect  reflection  of  Pushkin's  intellectual  features,  to  the 
danger  that  might  attend  a  more  ambitious  and  elaborate  version  of  any  of 
the  poet's  longer  works. 

Ptishkin  is  here  presented  solely  in  his  lyrical  character ;  and,  it  is  trusted, 
that,  in  the  selection  of  the  compositions  to  be  translated — ^selections  made 
from  a  very  large  number  of  highly  meritorious  works— due  attention  has 
been  paid  not  only  to  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  merit  of  the  pieces  chosen, 
but  also  to  the  important  consideration  which  renders  indispensable  (in  cases 
where  we  find  an  embarras  tie  richessesj  and  where  the  merit  is  equal)  the 
adoption  of  such  specimens  as  would  possess  the  greatest  degree  of  novelty 
for  an  English  reader. 

The  task  of  trandating  all  Pibhkin's  poetry  is  certainly  too  dignified  a 
one,  not  to  excite  our  ambition ;  and  it  is  meditated,  in  the  event  of  the 
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accompanying  versions  finding  in  England  a  degree  of  approbation  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  indicate  a  desire  for  more  specimens,  to  extend  our  present 
labonrs  so  far,  as  to  admit  passages  of  the  most  remarkable  merit  from  Push- 
kin's longer  works ;  and,  perhaps,  even  complete  versions  of  some  of  the  more 
celebrated.  Should,  therefore,  the  British  public  give  the  fiat  of  its  approba- 
tion, we  would  still  further  contribute  to  its  knowledge  of  the  great  Kussian 
author,  by  publishing,  for  example,  some  of  the  more  remarkable  places  in  the 
poem  of  "  Evgdnii  Oni^gin,"  the  charming  "  Gypsies,"  scenes  and  passages 
from  the  tragedy  of  "Boris  Godun6ff,"  the  "Prisoner  of  the  Caucasus,'' 
*'Maz^pa,"  &c.  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  present  or  lyriccd  specimens,  we  shall  take  the  liberty 
to  make  a  few  remarks,  having  reference  to  the  principles  which  have 
governed  the  translator  in  the  execution  of  the  versions ;  and  we  shall  after- 
wards preface  each  poem  with  a  few  words  of  notice,  such  as  may  appear  to 
be  rendered  necessary  either  by  the  subject  or  by  the  form  of  the  composition 
itself. 

Of  the  poetical  merit  of  these  translations,  considered  as  English  poems^ 
their  writer  had  no  very  exalted  idea ;  of  their  faithfulness  as  versions^  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  so  deep  a  conviction,  that  he  regrets  exceedingly  the  fact, 
that  the  milversal  ignorance  prevailing  in  England  of  the  Russian  language, 
will  prevent  the  possibility  of  that  important  merit — strict  fidelity — being 
tested  by  the  British  reader.  Let  the  indulgent,  therefore,  remember,  if  wo 
have  in  any  case  left  an  air  of  stifiiiess  and  constraint  but  too  perceptible  in 
onr  work,  that  this  fault  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sacrifice  of  grace  at  the  altar 
of  truth.  It  would  have  been  not  only  possible,  but  easy,  to  have  spun  a 
collection  of  easy  rhymes,  bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  the  vigorous  and 
passionate  poetry  of  Pushkin ;  but  this  would  not  have  been  a  translation^  and 
a  translation  it  was  our  object  to  produce.  Bowring's  Russian  Anthology  (not 
to  speak  of  his  other  volumes  of  translated  poetry)  is  a  melancholy  example 
of  the  danger  of  this  attractive  but  fatal  system ;  while  the  names  of  Gary,  of 
Hay,  and  of  Merivale,  will  remain  as  a  bright  encouragement  to  those  who 
have  sufficient  strength  of  mind  to  prefer  the  "  strait  and  narrow  way"  of 
masterly  tresnslaHon^  to  the  "  flowery  paths  of  dalliance"  so  often  trodden  by 
the  partqthraser. 

In  all  cases,  the  metre  of  the  original,  the  musical  movement  and  modula- 
tion, has,  as  far  as  the  translator's  ear  enabled  him  to  judge,  been  followed 
with  minute  exactness,  and  at  no  inconsiderable  expense,  in  some  cases,  of 
time  and  labour.  It  would  be  superfluous,  therefore,  to  state,  that  the  num- 
ber of  lines  in  the  English  version  is  always  the  same  as  in  the  original.  It 
has  been  our  study,  wherever  the  differences  in  the  structure  of  the  two  lan- 
guages would  permit,  to  include  the  same  thoughts  in  the  same  number  of 
lines.  There  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  the  Russian  language  which  frequently 
rendered  our  task  still  more  arduous ;  and  the  conquest  of  this  difficulty  has, 
we  trust,  conferred  upon  us  the  right  to  speak  of  our  triumph  without  incurring 
the  charge  of  vanity.  We  allude  to  the  great  abundance  in  the  Russian  of 
double  terminations,  and  the  consequent  recurrence  of  double  rhymes,  a  pecn- 
fiarity  common  also  to  the  Italian  and  Spanish  versification,  and  one  which 
certainly  communicates  to  the  versification  of  those  countries  a  character  so 
marked  and  peculiar,  that  no  translator  would  be  justified  in  neglecting  it. 
As  it  would  be  impossible,  without  the  use  of  Russian  types,  to  give  our 
readers  an  example  of  this  from  the  writings  of  Pushkin,  and  as  they  would 
he  unable  to  pronounce  such  a  quotation  even  if  they  saw  it,  we  will  give  aa 
fllnstration  of  what  we  mean  from  the  Spanish  and  the  Italian. 

The  first  is  from  the  fourth  book  of  the  Galatea  of  Cervantes— 

''  Venga  k  mirar  a  la  pastora  mia 

Quien  quisiere  contar  do  gente  en  gente 
Que  vio  otro  sol,  que  daba  luz  al  dia 
Mas  clarO;  que  el  que  sale  del  oriente^"  &c. ; 
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and  tke  second  from  Chiafarera'b  aublime  (his  <m  Ae  Siegt  of  Vieimm — 

^  £  fiho  a  qiuuito  inuIU 
Sian^  Signore,  i  tnoi  servi  ?  E  fijuo  a  q^ianto  * 
Dei  barbarici  insulti 
Orgogliosa  n'andiri  rempis  bald&nza  Z 
Dov'J,  dDT*e,  gran  Dto,  Tantfco  vanto 
Dt  toa  alta  posssoza  ?  "  &c.  &c. 

lir  the  two  paaBases*  here  quoted,  it  will  be  obsenred  Ast  di  the  ttnes  end 
with  two  syllables,  in  both  of  which  the  rhyme  is  engaged ;  and  aa  Ihigiisli 
"TOEBion  of  the  above  vevBes^however&ithfiii  in  otherrespeets,  whieh  should  omit 
to  use  the  same  species  of  double-  terminatiaB^  and  conteBt  itseif  wkh  tiie  mo* 
Bosyliable  rh3nne,  would  raihibitably  lose  sonie  of  tiie  hwnwirf  of  the  <Nrigiaai; 
These  doabto  rlgnmes  are  far  from  abmidant  in  onrmenoqrttabic  language; 
but  we  ventnre  to  affirmy  that  their  eoiHcieiitio»  emplQTment  wooicl  be 
fomid  so  valuable,  as  to  amply  repay  the  labour  and  difficulty  attending  tiiehr 
search. 

We  treat  tiiat  our  readers  will  pavdon  the'  apfiareiit  tedinieality^  of  t&eee 
remarks^  ft>r  the  sake  of  the  consideiHitum  whidi  induced  ue  to  make  them*  In 
all  tran^tion,  even  in  the  best,  there  is  8»  great  a  loss  of  spirit  and*  hanno&7, 
that  the  conscientibaa  kbonrep  m  this  most  difficult  and  nngratefnl  art,  should 
never  neglect  even  the  most  tnflfiiigpreeautioa  that  tends  to  hinder  »  stiU  ftv« 
tittr  depreciation  of  the  gokt  of  his  OTigiaai ;  not  to  mentiov  the  priaeiplli,  tlmt 
whatever  it  is  worth  our  tfhiie-  to  dD  at  ali^  it  is  assupediy  wortfr  enr  while  ta 
do.  as  well'  aa  we  oan. 


The  first  specimen  of  Fushkm^s  lyriic  prodbctions  whfdi  we  shall  present  to 
our  countrymen,  *'  done  into  Engllsh^^^  as  Jacob  Tonson  was  wont  to  phrase 
it,  '^  by  an  eminent  hand,*^  la  a  prodiictiou  considered  by  the  poet's  critics  to 
possess  the  very  highest  degree  of  merit  in  its  peculiar  style.  We  have  men-^ 
tioned  some  details  respecting  the  nature  aad  history  of  the  ImEjgrial  Lyceum 
of  Tsarskoc  Sel6,  In  which  Pushkin  was  educatedr  aud  we  have  described  ths 
peculiar  intensity  of  feeling  with  which  all  who  quitted  its  walls  looked  back 
upon  the  happy  days  they  had  spent  within  them,  and  the  singulac  ardour 
and  permanency  of  the  friendships  contracted  beneath  its  noof*  On  the  anuL- 
versary  of  the  foundation  (by  the  Emperor  Alexander)  of  the  mstiitatioa,  it  is 
eustomary  for  ail  the  "  old  Lyceans"  to  dine  together,  ia  the  same  way  aa 
the  Eton,  Harrow,  or  Rugby  men  are  accustoaoed  ta  unite  once  a^•year  in 
honour  of  their  school.  On  many  of  tliese  occasions  Piishkia  contributed  to 
Hie  due  celebration  of  the  event  by  producing  poems  of  various  lengths,  and 
different  degrees  of  merit ;  we  give  here  the  best  of  these.  It  was  writteia 
dm^ing  the  poet's  residence  in  the  government  of  Pskoff,  and  wilL  be  founds 
we  thinks  a  most  beanti&l  and  touching  embodiment  of  such  feelings  aa  would 
be  suggested  in  the  mind  of  one  obliged  to  be  absent  from  a  ceremony  of  tho 
nature  in  question,.  Of  the  comrades  whose  names  Pushkin  has  immortaiiae4 
in  these  lines,  ft  is  only  necessary  to  specify  that  the  first,  Kocsdkof^  distin- 
guished among  his  youthful  comrades  for  his  nmsical  talents,  met  with  sa 
early  death  in  Italy ;  a  circumstance  to  which  the  poet  has  touchingly  aUnded. 
Matiiishkin  is  now  an  admiral  of  distinction,  and  is  commanding  the  Rossiam 
squadron  in  the  Black  Sea^  Of  the  two  whom  he  mentions  as  having  passed 
the  anniversary  described  in  this  poem  (October  19,  1825)  in  his  company^ 
the  first  was  I^iistchin,  since  dead,  and  the  second  the  Prince  Gortchak6ff, 
whom  he  met  by  accident,  travelling  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  his  (the  poet^s) 
seclusion.  Our  readers  cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  be  struck  with  the  beautifol 
passage  consecrated  to  his  friendship  with  Delvig ;  and  the  only  other  per- 
sonal allusion  which  seems  to  stand  in  need  of  explanation,  is  that  indicated 
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by  the  name  Wilhelm,  towards  the  end  of  the  poem.  This  is  the  Christian 
name  of  his  friend  Kiichelbecher,  since  dead,  and  whose  family  name  was 
hardly  harmonious  enough  to  epter  Pushkin's  line,  and  was  therefore  omitted 
on  the  Horatian  principle — "  rersu  quod  dieere  noDm."  We  now  hasten  to 
present  the  lines. 

OCTOBBH  19, 1825. 

The  woods  hare  deff^d  tbmr  garfo  of  porply  gold ; 
The  faded  fields  with  silyer  iroet  axe  steaming ; 
Through  the  pale  clouds  the  sun,  reluctant  gleaming, 
Behind  the  ctrdiiig  hiUa  his  disk  hath  roU'd. 
Blaze  brightly,  bc«rth  I  my  cell  is  dark  and  lonely : 
And  thou,  O  Wiae,  thou  friend  of  Autnmn  chill. 
Pour  through  my  heart  a  joyous  glow — if  only 
One  moment's  iMrief  forgetfiiiness  of  ill ! 

Ay,  I  am  very  sad ;  no  firiend  is  hare 
With  whom  to  pledge  a  long  nnlo<riLed-&>r  mectiflg,. 
To  press  his  hand  in  eagerness  of  greeting, 
And  wish  him  fife  and  joy  fyr  many  a  year. 
I  drink  alone ;  aad  Fancy's  ^>ellB  awaken — 
With  a  vain  industry — ^e  Toice  of  friends': 
No  well-known  footstep  strikes  mine  ear  forsake*, 
No  well-beloyed  face  my  heart  attends. 

I  drink  alone ;  eVn  now,  on  IS'eva's  shore, 
Haply  my  name  on  friendly  lips  has  trembled  .... 
Round  that  bright  board,  say,  are  ye  all  assembled  ? 
Are  thare  no  other  naiftes  ye  count  no  more  ? 
Has  our  good  custom  been  betiay'd  by  others  ? 
Whom  hath  the  cold  world  hured  from  ye  away? 
Whose  voice  i»  silent  in  the  tall  of  brothers  ? 
Whp  is  not  coMft?    Who  is  laoC  with  you  ?    Say  t 

He  is  not  come,  he  of  the  cnrled  hair, 
He  of  the  eye  of  ^ze  and  sweet- voiced  nombers : 
Beneath  Italia's  myrtle-groves  he  slumbers ; 
He  skunbers  well,  aithongh  ao  friend  was  there, 
Above  the  lonely  grave  where  he  is  keeping, 
A  Russian  line  to  trace  with  pious  hand. 
That  some  sad  wanderer  mignt  read  it,  weeping — 
Some  Russian,  wandering  in  a  foreign  land. 

Art  thou  too  seated  in  the  friendly  ring, 
O  restless  Pilgrim?    Haply  now  thon  ridest 
0*er  the  long  tropic- wave ;  or  now  abidest 
'Mid  seas  with  ice  eternal  g]iin»ering  I 
Thrice  happy  vojrage ! . . .  .  With  a  jest  thon  leapedst 
From  the  Lyceum's  thresheld  to  thy  bark, 
ThenoefitMrth  thy  pa£h  aye  oa  the  main  thon  keepetfist, 
O  child  betered  of  wave  and  tempest  dark  I 

Well  hast  tkxt  kepi,  hieath  Many  a  stranger  sky. 
The  loves,  the  hopce  of  Childhood's  golden  hour : 
And  old  Lyceum  scenes,  by  memory's  power, 
'Mid  lonely  waves  hare  rie'n  before  thine  eye ; 
Thou  waV'dst  thy  hand  to  ns  from  distant  oceaa. 
Ever  thy  faithful  heart  its  treasure  bore ; 
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''  A  long  farewell  I  ^*  thon  criedst,  with  fond  emotion, 
^^  Unless  cor  fate  hath  doomed  we  meet  no  more." 

The  bond  that  binds  us,  friends,'is  fair  and  trac  I 
Destructless  as  the  soul,  and  as  eternal — 
Careless  and  free,  unshakable,  fraternal, 
Beneath  the  Muses'  friendly  shade  it  grew. 
We  are  the  same :  wherever  Fate  may  guide  us. 
Or  Fortune  lead — wherever  we  may  go, 
The  world  is  aye  a  foreign  land  beside  us ; 
Our  fatherland  is  Ts4rkoe  Sel6 1 

From  clime  to  clime,  pursued  by  storm  and  stress, 
In  Destiny's  dark  nets  long  time  I  wrestled, 
Until  on  Friendship's  lap  I  fluttering  nestled, 
And  bent  my  weary  head  for  her  caress  .... 
With  wistful  prayers,  with  visionary  grieving, 
With  all  the  trustful  hope  of  early  years, 
I  sought  new  friends  with  zeal  and  new  believing ; 
But  bitter  was  their  greeting  to  mine  ears. 

And  even  here,  in  this  lone  dwelling-placo 
Of  desert-storm,  of  cold,  and  desolation. 
There  was  prepared  for  me  a  consolation : 
Three  of  ye  here,  O  friends  1  did  I  embrace. 
Thou  enteredst  first  the  poet's  house  of  sorrow, 
O  Piistchin  I  thanks  be  with  thee,  thanks,  and  praise 
£v'n  exile's  bitter  day  from  thee  could  borrow 
The  light  and  joy  of  old  Lycemn-days. 

Thee  too,  my  Gortchakdff ;  alfihough  thy  name 
Was  Fortune's  spell,  though  her  cold  gleam  was  on  thee, 
Yet  from  thy  noble  thoughts  she  never  won  thee : 
To  honour  and  thy  Mends  thou'rt  still  the  same. 
Far  dffierent  paths  of  life  to  us  were  fated, 
Far  different  roads  before  our  feet  were  traced, 
In  a  by-road,  but  for  a  moment  mated, 
We  met  by  chance,  and  brotherly  embraced. 

When  sorrow's  flood  o'erwhelm*d  me,  like  a  sea ; 
And  like  an  orphan,  houseless,  poor,  unfriended. 
My  head  beneath  the  storm  I  sadly  bended. 
Seer  of  the  Aonian  maids !  I  look'd  for  thee : 
Thou  earnest — ^lazy  child  of  inspiration. 
My  D^lvig ;  and  thy  voice  awaken'd  straight 
In  this  numb'd  heart  the  glow  of  consolation ; 
And  I  was  comforted,  and  bless'd  my  fate. 

Even  in  infancy  within  us  bum*d 
*  The  light  of  song — the  poet-spell  had  bound  us ; 
Even  in  infancy  there  flitted  round  us 
Two  Muses,  whose  sweet  glamour  soon  we  leam'd. 
Even  then  /  loved  applause — ^that  vain  delusion ! — 
Thou  sang'st  but  for  thy  Muse,  and  for  thy  heart ; 
/  squander'd  gifts  and  life  with  rash  profhsion. 
Thou  cherish^st  thy  gifts  in  peace  apart. 

The  worship  of  the  Muse  no  care  beseems ; 
The  Beautiful  is  calm,  and  high,  and  holy ; 
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Yoaih  is  a  canning  counsellor — of  folly  t — 
Lulling  our  sense  with  vain  and  empty  dreams  .... 
Upon  the  past  we  gaze — the  same,  yet  other — 
And  find  no  trace. — We  wake,  alas !  too  late. 
Was  it  not  so  with  ns,  D^lvig,  my  brother? — 
My  brother  in  onr  Mose  as  in  our  fate  I 

Tb  time,  His  time !  Let  ns  once  more  be  free ! 
The  world^s  not  worth  this  torturing  resistance  1 
Beneath  retirement's  shade  will  glide  existence — 
Thee,  my  belated  friend — ^I  wait  for  thee ! 
Come !  with  the  flame  of  an  enchanted  story 
Tradition's  lore  shall  wake,  onr  hearts  to  move ; 
We'll  talk  of  Cancasns,  of  war,  of  glory, 
Of  Schiller,  and  of  genlos,  and  of  love. 

*118  time  no  less  for  me    .    .    .    Friends,  feast  amain  I 
Behold,  a  Joyfal  meeting  is  before  ns ; 
Think  of  the  poet's  prophecy ;  for  o'er  ns 
A  year  shall  pass,  and  we  shall  meet  again ! 
My  vision's  covenant  shall  have  fulfilUug ; 
A  year — and  I  shall  be  with  ye  once  more ! 
Oh,  then,  what  shouts,  what  hand-grasps  warm  and  thrilling  I 
What  goblets  skyward  heaved  with  merry  roar ! 

Unto  onr  Union  consecrated  be 
The  first  we  drain — ^fiU  higher  yet,  and  higher  I 
Bless  it,  O  Muse,  in  strains  of  raptured  fire ! 
Bless  it  I  All  hail,  LyceuQi  I  hail  to  thee ! — 
To  those  who  led  our  youth  with  care  and  praises, 
Living  and  dead !  the  next  we  grateful  fiU ; 
Let  each,  as  to  his  lips  the  cup  he  raises, 
The  good  remember,  and  forget  the  ill. 

Feast,  then,  while  we  are  here,  while  yet  we  may : 
Hour  after  hour,  alas  I  Time  thins  onr  numbers ; 
One  pines  afar,  one  in  the  cofiSn  slumbers ; 
Days  fiy ;  Fate  looks  on  ns ;  we  fade  away ; 
Bending  insensibly  to  earth,  and  chilling, 
We  near  our  starting-place  with  many  a  groan  .... 
Whose  lot  will  be  in  old  age  to  be  filling. 
On  this  Lyceum-day,  his  cup  alone  t 

Unhappy  friend  I  Amid  a  stranger  race, 
.  Like  guest  intrusive,  that  supei-fiuous  lingers. 
He'll  think  of  us  that  day,  with  quivering  fingers 
Hiding  the  tears  that  wet  his  wrinkled  lace  .... 
O,  may  he  then  at  least,  in  mournful  gladness, 
Pass  with  his  cup  this  day  for  ever  dear. 
As  even  I,  in  exile  and  in  sadness. 
Yet  with  a  fleetmg  joy,  have  pass'd  it  here  I 


In  the  following  lines,  the  poet  has  endeavoured  to  reproduce  the  impres- 
lions  made  upon  his  mind  by  the  mountain  scenery  of  the  Caucasus ;  scenery 
which  he  had  visited  with  such  rapture,  and  to  which  his  imagination  returned 
with  undiminished  delight.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  endeavour,  in  our  trans- 
lation, to  give  an  echo,  however  feeble  and  imperfect,  of  the  wild  and  airy 
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freedom  of  the  venification  which  dlfltingQishes  these  spirited  stanzas.  The 
picture  which  they  contun,  rough,  sketchy,  and  unfinished,  as  it  may  appear, 
bears  every  mark  of  being  a  faithful  copy  from  nature— a  study  taken  on  the 
spot ;  and  will  therefore,  we  trust,  be  not  unacceptable  to  our  readers,  as  cal- 
culated to  give  an  idea  not  only  of  the  vigorous  and  rapid  handHng  of  the 
poet's  pencil,  but  also  of  the  wild  and  sublime  region— the  Switzerland  of 
Kussia— which  he  has  here  essayed  to  portray.  Of  the  two  furious  and 
picturesque  torrents  which  Piishkin  has  mentioned  in  this  short  poem,  Tdrek 
IS  certainly  too  well  known  to  our  geographical  readers  to  need  any  descrip- 
tion of  its  course  from  the  snow-covered  peak  of  Dari41  to  the  Caspian ;  and 
the  bold  comparison  in  the  last  stanza  will  doubtless  be  found,  though  per- 
haps somewhat  exaggerated,  not  deficient  in  a  kind  of  fierce  iBschylean 
energy,  perfectly  in  character  with  the  violent  and  thundermg  course  of  the 
torrent  itself:-^ 

Cauoaius< 

Beneath  me  the  peaks  of  the  Cancaflns  lie, 
My  gaze  from  the  snow-bordered  diff  I  am  bending ; 
From  her  sun-lighted  eyiy  the  Eagle  ascending 
Floats  movelessly  on  in  a  line  with  mine  eye. 
I  see  the  young  torrent's  first  leap  towards  the  ocean, 
And  the  diff-mdled  lawine  essay  its  first  motion. 

Beneath  me  the  clouds  in  thefr  silentness  go. 
The  cataract  through  them  in  thunder  down-dashing, 
Far  beneath  them  bare  peaks  in  the  sunny  ray  flashing, 
Weak  moss  and  dry  shrubs  I  can  mark  yet  below. 
Dark  thickets  still  lower— green  meadows  are  blooming, 
Where  tiie  throstle  is  singing,  and  reindeer  are  roamfaig. 

Here  man,  too,  has  nested  his  hot,  and  the  flocks 
On  the  long  grassy  slopes  in  their  quiet  are  feeding, 
And  down  to  the  vidley  the  shepherd  is  speeding. 
Where  Adigva  gleams  out  from  her  wood-crestea  rocks. 
And  there  in  his  crags  the  poor  robber  is  hiding, 
And  Tdrek  in  anger  is  wrestling  and  chiding. 

Uke  a  fierce  young  Wild  Beast,  how  he  beUows  and  ravet, 
Idke  that  Beast  from  his  cage  when  his  prey  he  espieth ; 
^Gainst  the  bank,  like  a  Wrestler,  he  struggleth  and  plyeth, 
And  licks  at  the  rock  with  his  ravening  waves. 
In  vain,  thou  wild  River  1.  dumb  clifis  are  around  thee, 
And  sternly  and  grimly  theh*  bondage  hath  bound  thee. 


To  those  who  measure  the  value  of  a  poem,  less  by  the  pretension  and 
ambitionsness  of  its  form,  than  by  the  completeness  of  its  execution  and  the 
skill  with  which  the  leading  idea  is  developed,  we  think  that  the  graoeM 
little  production  whidi  we  are  now  about  to  present  to  the  reader,  will  possess 
very  considerable  interest.  It  is,  it  is  true,  no  more  important  a  thing  than 
a  mere  song ;  but  the  naturalness  and  unity  of  the  fundamental  thought,  and 
the  happy  employment  of  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  efidBCtive 
artifices  at  the  command  of  the  lyric  writer— we  mean  repetition— render  the 
following  Ihies  worthy  of  tiiie  universal  admiration  which  they  have  obtained 
in  the  ori^al,  and  may  not  be  devoid  of  charm  in  the  translation :— 
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To    •    *    • 

Yes !  I  remember  well  our  meeting, 

When  first  thoa  dawnedst  on  my  sight, 
Like  some  fair  phantom  past  me  fleeting, 

Some  nymph  of  parity  and  light. 

By  weary  agonies  sorronnded, 

*Mld  toil,  'mid  mean  and  noisy  care. 
Long  in  mine  ear  thy  soft  voice  sounded, 

Long  dreamed  I  of  thy  features  fair. 

Years  flew ;  Fate's  blast  blew  ever  stronger, 

Scattering  mine^arly  dreams  to  air, 
And  thy  soft  voice  I  heard  no  longer — 

No  longer  saw  Uiy  features  fair. 

In  exile's  silent  desolation 

Slowly  dragg'd  on  the  days  for  me — 
Orphan'd  of  Ufe,  of  inspuration, 

Of  tears,  of  love,  of  deity. 

I  woke — once  more  my  heart  was  beating — 

Once  more  thou  dawnedst  on  my  sight, 
Like  some  fair  phantom  past  me  fleeting, 

Some  njrmph  of  purity  and  light. 

My  heart  has  found  its  consolation — 

All  has  revived  once  more  for  me — 
And  vanished  life,  and  inspiration. 

And  tears,  and  love,  and  deity. 


The  versification  of  the  following  little  poem  is  founded  on  a  system  which 
Piishkin  seems  to  have  looked  upon  with  peculiar  favour,  as  he  has  employed 
the  same  metrical  arrangement  in  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  his  poetical 
works.  So  gracefully  and  so  easily,  indeed,  has  he  wielded  this  metre,  and 
with  so  flexible,  so  delicate,  and  so  masterly  a  hand,  that  we  could  not  refrain 
from  attempting  to  imitate  it  in  our  English  version ;  for  we  considered  that 
it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  peculiar  character  of  a  poet's  writings 
depends  upon  the  colouring,  or  rather  the  touch — if  we  may  borrow  a  phrase 
from  the  vocabulary  of  the  critic  in  painting— of  the  metre.  Undoubtedly  a 
poet  is  the  best  judge  not  only  of  the  kind,  but  of  the  degree  of  the  effect 
which  he  wishes  to  produce  upon  his  reader ;  and  there  may  be,  between  the 
thoughts  which  he  desires  to  embody,  and  the  peculiar  harmonies  in  which  he 
may  determine  to  clothe  those  thoughts,  analogies  and  sympathies  too  delicate 
for  our  grosser  ears ;  or,  at  least,  if  not  too  subtle  and  refined  for  our  ears  to 
perceive,  yet  far  too  delicate  for  us  to  define,  or  exactly  to  appreciate.  Moved 
by  this  reasoning,  we  have  always  preferred  to  follow,  as  nearly  as  we  could, 
the  exact  versification,  and  even  the  most  minute  varieties  of  tone  and  metri- 
cal accentuation.  Inattention  to  this  point  is  undoubtedly  the  stumbling- 
block  of  translators  in  general ;  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  such  inat- 
tention, it  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  elaborate  proof.  How  much,  we  may 
ask,  does  not  the  poetry  of  Dante,  for  instance,  lose,  by  being  despoiled  of 
that  great  source  of  its  peculiar  effect  springing  from  the  employment  of  the 
Urxarma!  It  is  in  vahi  to  say,  that  it  is  enormonaly  difficult  to  produce  the 
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Una  rima  in  English.  To  translate  the  "  gran  padre  Alighier"  into  English 
tDorthibf,  the  terza  rima  must  be  employed,  whatever  be  the  obstacles  pre- 
Bentedby  the  disfiimilarities  existing  between  the  ItaUan  and  English  lan- 
goages. 

The  Mob. 
*•  Procul  este,  proiiuil !  * 

A  Poet  o'er  his  glowing  Ijre 
A  wild  and  careless  hand  had  flnng. 
The  base,  cold  crowd,  that  nought  admire, 
8tood  round,  responseless  to  his  fire. 
With  heavy  eye  and  mocking  tongue. 

"  And  why  so  loudly  is  he  singing  ?  " 
(rTwas  thus  that  idiot  mob  replied.) 
*^  His  music  in  our  ears  is  ringing ;    ' 
But  whither  flows  that  music's  tide  ? 
What  doth  it  teach  ?  His  art  is  madness ! 
He  moves  our  soul  to  joy  or  sadness. 
A  wayward  necromantic  spell ! 
Free  as  the  breeze  his  music  floweth, 
But  fruitless,  too,  as  breeze  that  bloweth. 
What  doth  it  profit,  Poet,  tell?" 

PoxT. — Cease,  idiot,  cease  thy  loathsome  cant  t 
Day-labourer,  slave  of  toil  and  want  1 
I  hate  thy  babble  vain  and  hollow. 
Thou  art  a  worm,  no  child  of  day : 
Thy  god  is  Profit — thou  wouldst  weigh 
By  pounds  the  Belvidere  Apollo. 
Gain— gain  alone  to  thee  is  sweet. 
The  marble  is  a  god !  .  .  .  .  what  of  it 
Thou  count'st  a  pie-dish  far  above  it — 
A  dish  wherein  to  cook  thy  meat ! 

MoB.<»But,  if  thou  be'st  the  Elect  of  Heaven, 
The  gift  that  God  has  largely  given, 
Thou  shouldst  then  for  our  good  impart, 
To  purify  thy  brother's  heart. 
Yes,  we  are  base,  and  vile,  and  hateful, 
Cruel,  and  shameless,  and  ungrateful — 
Impotent  and  heartless  tools. 
Slaves,  and  slanderers,  and  fools. 
Come  then,  if  charity  doth  sway  thee. 
Chase  from  our  hearts  the  viper-brood ; 
However  stem,  we  will  obey  thee ; 
Yes,  we  will  listen,  and  be  good ! 

Post. — Begone,  begone !  What  common  feeling 
Can  e*er  exist  'twixt  ye  and  me  ? 
Go  on,  your  souls  in  vices  steeling ; 
The  lyre's  sweet  voice  is  dumb  to  ye : 
Go !  foul  as  reek  of  chamel-slime, 
In  every  age,  in  every  clime. 
Ye  aye  have  felt,  and  yet  ye  feel. 
Scourge,  dungeon,  halter,  axe,  and  wheel. 
Go,  hearts  of  sin  and  beads  ofirifling. 
From  your  vile  streets,  so  foul  and  stifling. 
They  sweep  the  dirt — no  useless  trade  1 
Bat  when,  their  robes  with  ordure  staining, 
Altar  and  sacrifice  disdaining, 
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I  k^TTEd  ft  GrttL  TT.ytrttSL  via.  :i3>^erc<s  ird. 


Ttax  fur  cat  carcfs'i  =** — mj  li:* :  c*,  'rwu  brig^u 
Bbx  i:  BO. — slkii  iLi  diT — a  a  iaiiaoe  ^ktit. 


Ooe  day  I  liad  Ittdien  yc-oiif  p^es^s.  a  gar  crev. 
Wbea  sodikn  tbere  kc-:<k'd  ai  bit  fat«  a  Tik  Jev, 
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TTilb  piests  tbon  an  feasting."  he  whisperingh-  said. 
And  Mkc  haih  betrav'd  thee— Ust  yoccg  Grecian  makL** 


I  cursed  bim.  and  gave  blm  good  guerdon  of  gold. 
And  adl*d  me  a  &lave  that  was  trasij  and  bold. 

"  Ho !  m T  charger— mr  charger !  *"  we  moont,  we  dflpvt, 
And  soft  pity  whispered  in  vain  at  mj  heart. 

On  the  Greek  maidcn*s.  threshold  in  ft^nzj  I  stood — 
I  was  faint — and  the  snn  seem'd  as  daiten  d  with  blood : 

By  the  maiden^s  lone  window  I  listened,  and  there 
I  beheld  an  Armenian  caressing  the  fair. 

The  light  darkened  ronnd  me — then  flashed  my  Rood  blade  .... 
The  minion  ne'er  finished  the  kiss  that  betray'd. 

On  the  corse  of  the  minion  in  fury  I  danced, 
Then  ^ent  and  pale  at  the  maiden  I  glanced. 

I  remember  the  prayers  and  the  red-bursting  stream  .... 
Thus  perish'd  the  maiden— thus  perished  my  dream. 
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This  raven-black  shawl  from  her  dead  brow  I  toro— 
On  its  fold  from  mj  dagger  I  wiped  off  the  gore. 

The  mists  of  the  evening  arose,  and  my  slave 
Hurrd  the  corses  of  both  in  the  Danube's  dark  wave. 

Since  then,  I  kiss  never  the  maid's  eyes  of  light- 
Since  then,  I  know  never  the  soft  joys  of  night. 

Like  a  madman  I  gaze  on  the  raven-black  shawl ; 
Bemorse,  fear,  and  anguish — ^this  heart  knows  them  all ! 


The  pretty  lines  which  we  are  now  about  to  offer,  are  rather  remarkable  mi 
being  written  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient  national  songs  of  Russia,  than  for 
any  thing  very  new  in  the  ideas,  or  very  striking  in  the  expression.  They 
possess,  however--at  least  in  the  original— a  certain  charm  arising  from  saii^^ 
plidty  and  grace. 


Tkb  RoBf . 

Where  is  our  rose,  friends? 

Tell  if  ye  may  I 

Faded  the  rose,  friends, 

The  Dawn-child  of  Day, 

iUi,  do  not  sav. 

Such  is  youth^s  fleetnesa  t 

Ah,  do  not  say. 

Thus  fades  life's  sweetness ! 

No,  rather  say, 

I  mourn  thee,  rose — ^farewell ! 

Now  to  the  lUy-bell 

Flit  we  away. 


Among  the  thousand-and-one  compositions,  in  all  languages,  founded  upon 
the  sublime  th^me  of  the  downfall  and  death  of  Napoleon,  there  are,  we  think, 
very  few  which  have  surpassed,  in  weight  of  thought,  in  splendour  of  diction, 
and  in  grandeur  of  versification,  Piishkin's  noble  lyric  upon  this  subject.  The 
mighty  share  which  Russia  had  in  overthrowing  the  gigantic  power  of  the 
greatest  of  modem  conquerors,  could  not  fail  of  affording  to  a  Russian  poet  a 
peculiar  source  of  triumphant  yet  not  too  exulting  inspiration ;  and  Pdshkin, 
inthat  portion  of  the  Mowing  ode  in  which  he  Is  led  more  particularly  to 
allude  to  the  part  played  by  his  country  in  the  sublime  drama,  whose  cata- 
strophe was  the  ruin  of  Bonaparte's  blood-cemented  empire,  has  given  undo* 
niable  proof  of  his  possessing  that  unbn  of  magnanimity  and  patriotism,  which 
is  not  the  meanest  characteristic  of  elevated  genius.  While  the  poet  gives  full 
way  to  the  triumphant  feelings  so  naturally  mspired  by  the  exploits  of  Rus- 
sian valour,  and  by  the  pauent  fortitude  of  Russian  policy,  he  wisely  and 
nobly  abstains  fix>m  indulging  in  any  of  those  outbursts  of  gratified  revenge 
and  national  hatred  which  deform  the  pages  of  almost  all^— poets,  and  even 
]ijgtorians— who  have  written  on  this  colossal  subject. 
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Nafolsov. 

The  wondrous  destiny  is  ended. 
The  mighty  light  is  qaench^d  and  dead ; 
In  storm  and  darlmess  hath  descended 
Kspoleon*s  snn,  so  bright  and  dread. 
The  captive  King  hath  burst  his  prison*-*- 
The  petted  child  of  Victoiy ; 
And  for  the  Exile  hath  ansen 
The  dawning  of  Posterity. 

O  then,  of  whose  immortal  story 
Earth  aye  the  memory  shall  ke^ 
Now,  'neath  the  shadow  of  thy  gloiy 
Best,  rest,  amid  the  lonely  deep  I 
A  grave  sublime ....  nor  nobler  ever 
Conldst  thon  have  fonnd ....  for  o*er  thine  urn 
The  Nations*  hate  is  qnenchM  for  ever. 
And  Glory's  beacon-ray  shall  bum. 

There  was  a  time  thine  eagles  tower'd 
Besistless  o*er  the  humbled  world ; 
There  was  a  time  the  empires  cowered 
Before  the  bolt  thy  band  had  hurFd : 
The  standards,  thy  proud  will  obeying, 
Flapped  wrath  and  woe  on  every  winiT— 
A  few  short  years,  and  thon  wert  laying 
Thine  iron  yoke  on  human  kind. 


And  France,  on  glories  vain  and  hoUowi 
Had  fixed  her  ^-^y-^^ce  of  flame-— 
Forgot  sublimer  hopes,  to  follow 
Thee,  Conqueror,  thee— her  dazsling  shame  I 
Thy  legions*  swords  with  blood  were  drunken^ 
All  B$ik  before  thine  echoing  tread ; 
And  Europe  fell— for  sleep  was  sunken, 
The  sleep  of  death— upon  her  head. 


Thou  mightst  have  judged  us,  but  thou  wouldst  not  t 
What  dimm'd  thy  reason's  piercing  light. 
That  Bussian  hearts  thon  underBtoodst  not, 
From  thine  heroic  spirit's  height  ? 
Moscow's  immortal  conflagration 
Foreseeing  not,  thou  deem'dst  that  we 
Would  kneel  for  peace,  a  conqner'd  nation— 
Thou  knew'st  the  Buss ....  too  late  for  thee  t 

np,Bussia!  Queen  of  hundred  battles, 
Bemember  now  thine  ancient  right  I 

Blase,  Moscow  I — ^Far  shall  shine  thy  light ! 
Lo !  other  times  are  dawning  o'er  us: 
Be  blotted  out,  our  short  di^race ! 
Swell,  Bnssia,  swell  the  battle  chorus ! 
War !  is  the  watchword  of  our  race  I 
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Lo!  how  the  baffled  leader  seizeth, 
With  fctter'd  hands,  his  Iron  Crown — 
A  dread  abjss  his  spirit  freeaeth  I 
Down,  down  he  goes,  to  min  down  I 
And  Europe's  armaments  are  driTen, 
Like  mist,  along  the  blood-stained  snow — 
That  snow  shall  melt  'neath  summer's  heaTen, 
With  the  last  footstep  of  the  foe. 

*Twas  a  wild  storm  of  fiear  and  wonder, 

When  Europe  woke  and  burst  her  chain ; 

The  accursed  race,  like  scattered  thunder, 

After  the  tyrant  fled  amain. 

And  Nemesis  a  doom  hath  spoken, 

The  Mighty  hears  that  doom  with  dread : 

The  wrongs  thou'st  done  shall  now  be  wroken, 

Tyrant,  upon  thy  guilty  head! 

Thou  shalt  redeem  thy  usurpation, 
Thy  long  career  of  war  and  crime, 
^  In  exile's  eating  desolation, 

Beneath  a  far  and  stranger  dime. 
And  oft  the  midni^t  sail  shall  wander 
By  that  lone  isle,  thy  prison-place. 
And  oft  a  stranger  there  shall  ponder, 
And  o'er  that  stone  a  pardon  trace, 

Where  mused  the  Exile,  oft  recalling 
The  well- known  clang  of  sword  and  lanoe» 
The  yells,  Night's  icy  ear  appalling ; 
His  own  blue  sky— the  sky  of  France ; 
Where,  in  his  loneliness  forgetting 
His  broken  sword,  his  ruin'd  throne, 
With  bitter  grief,  with  Tain  regrettuig. 
On  his  fair  Boy  he  mused  alone. 

But  shame,  and  curses  without  number, 
Upon  that  reptile  head  be  laid. 
Whose  insults  now  shall  vex  the  slumber 
Of  him — ^that  sad  discrowned  shade  I 
No !  for  his  trump  the  signal  sounded, 
Her  glorious  race  when  Russia  ran ; 
'  His  hand,  'mid  strife  and  battle,  founded 
Eternal  liberty  for  man ! 


The  next  specimen  for  which  we  have  to  request  the  indulgence  of  oar 
readers,  is  a  little  composition  of  a  very  different  and  much  less  ambitious 
character.  The  idea  is  simple  enough,  and  not,  we  think,  entirely  devoid  of 
originality— the  primary  object  of  every  translator  in  the  selection  of  the  sob- 
jects  on  which  he  is  to  exercise  his  dexteri^. 


Tbb  SroBM. 


See,  on  yon  rock,  a  maiden's  form. 
Far  o'er  the  wave  a  white  robe  flashing. 
Around,  before  the  blackening  storm. 
On  the  loud  beach  the  billows  dashing ; 
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Along  the  waves,  now  red,  now  pale,  • 

The  Ughtninff-glare  incessant  gleameth ; 

Whirlmg  and  nattering  in  the  gale. 

The  snowy  robe  incessant  streameth ; 

Fair  is  that  sea  in  blackening  storm, 

And  fair  that  sky  wiUi  lightnings  riven, 

Bat  fairer  far  that  maiden  form, 

Than  wave,  or  flash,  or  stormy  heaven  I 


We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  lyric  prodactlons  of  oar  Poet*s 
genias,  the  **  General  ;^^  and  in  order  that  oar  readers  may  be  enabled  to 
understand  and  appreciate  this  exquisite  little  poem,  we  shall  preface  it  with 
a  few  remarks  of  an  explanatory  character ;  as  the  details^  at  least,  of  the 
events  upon  which  it  is  founded  may  not  be  so  generally  known  in  England 
as  they  are  in  Russia.    Our  English  readers,  however,  are  doubtless  suffi- 
ciently famiUar  with  the  history  of  the  great  campaign  of  the  year  1812, 
which  led  to  the  burning  of  Moscow,  and  to  the  consequent  aDnihilation  of  the 
mighty  army  which  Napoleon  led  to  perish  in  the  snows  of  Russia,  to  remem- 
ber one  remarkable  episode  connected  with  that  most  important  campaign. 
They  remember  that  one  of  the  Russian  armies  was  placed  under  the  com- 
mand of  Field-marshal  Barclay  de  Tolly,  a  general  descended  from  an  ancient 
Scottish  family  which  had  been  settlea  for  some  generations  in  Russia,  but 
who  was  in  every  respect  to  be  considered  as  a  native  Russian,  being  bom  a 
subject  of  the  Tsar,  and  having,  during  a  long  life  of  service  in  the  Russian 
army,  gradually  reached  the  highest  military  rank,  and  acquired  a  well-earned 
anduniversal  reputation  as  an  able  strategist  and  a  brave  man.    The  mode 
of  operations  determined  on  at  the  beginning  of  this  most  momentous  struggle, 
and  persevered  in  throughout  by  the  Russians,  with  a  patience  and  steadiness 
no  less  admirable  than  the  wisdom  of  the  combinations  on  which  they  were 
founded,  was  a  purely  defensive  system  of  tactics.    The  event  amply  demon- 
strated the  soundness  of  the  principles  upon  which  those  operations  were 
hsLsed ;  for  while  Napoleon  was  gradually  attracted  into  the  interior  of  the 
countiy  by  armies  which  perpetually  retired  before  him  without  giving  him 
the  opportunity  of  coming  to  a  general  action,  the  autumn  was  gradually 
passing  away,  and  the  flames  of  Moscow  only  served  to  light  up,  for  the 
French  army,  the  beginning  of  their  hopeless  retreat  through  a  country  now 
totally  laid  waste,  and  covered  with  the  snows  of  a  Russian  winter.    This 
mode  of  operations,  however,  was  by  no  means  likely  to  please  the  population 
of  Russia,  infuriated  by  the  long  unaccustomed  presence  of  a  hostile  army 
within  their  sacred  frontier,  and  worked  up  by  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
invasion  to  the  highest  pitch  of  patriotic  enthusiasm.    Unable  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  what  must  have  appeared  to  them  a  timid  and  pusillanimous 
policy,  they  ^erwhelmed  Barclay  de  Tolly  with  violent  accusations  of 
cowardice,  and  even  of  treachery ;  rendered  the  more  plausible  to  the  mind 
of  the  ignorant,  by  the  drcumstance  of  their  object  being  a  foreigner — or  at 
least  of  foreign  blood.    So  violent  ultimately  became  these  accusations,  that 
although  the  Field-marshal  continued  to  enjoy  the  highest  confidence  and 
esteem  of  his  sovereign,  it  was  found  expedient  to  allow  him  to  resign  the 
chief  command,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Kutdzoff.    Barclay  de  Tolly, 
daring  the  greater  part  of  the  campaign,  fought  as  a  simple  general  of  divi- 
sion, in  which  character  (as  Pdshkin  describes)  he  took  part  in  the  great 
battle  of  Borodino. 

Barclay  must  still  be  considered  as  one  of  those  distinguished  persons  to 
whose  memory  justice  has  nev^  been  entirely  done ;  and  to  do  this  justice 
was  Pdshkin^s  generous  task  in  the  noble  lines  which  foUow  these  remarks. 
No   raveller  has  ever  visited  the  winter  palace  of  St  Petersburg  without 
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having  been  straclt  with  the  oeKebraled  '*  Hall  of  Manhals,**  which  forma  one 
of  its  most  imposing  featares.  In  this  magoifioent  room  are  placed  the  por- 
traits (chiefly  painted  bv  Dawe,  an  English  artist,  who  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  Rossia;  of  the  Russian  generals  who  figared  in  that  great 
campaign ;  and  among  them  is  to  be  fband,  of  coarse,  the  **  connterfeit  pre- 
sentment'' of  Barclay  de  Tolly,  painted,  as  the  field-marshals  are  in  every 
case  in  this  gallery  of  portraits,  at  fnl)  length.  With  respect  to  the  versifica- 
tion of  this  and  several  other  poems  which  we  have  selected,  the  English 
reader  will  not  perhaps  at  first  remark  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  mea- 
snre  osed  by  old  Drayton  in  the  PohfoUnon^  and  one  in  which  a  great  deal  of 
the  earlier  £ngUsh  poetry  is  written.  It  is  a  very  favonrite  measure  of  our 
Russian  poet,  who  has,  however,  increased,  in  some  degree,  its  difficulty  for 
an  English  versifier,  by  introdadng  a  great  number  of  double  terminationB. 
It  will  be  found,  indeed,  that  these  doable  rhymes  are  as  nomeroos  as  the 
ainc^e  (ht  monosylUbic  ones. 

Taa  Gbnebal, 

In  the  Tsar^s  palace  stands  a  hall  right  nobly  builded ; 

Its  walls  are  neither  carved,  nor  velvet-hung,  nor  gilded, 

Nor  here  beneath  the  slass  doth  pearl  or  diamond  glow ; 

But  wheresoever  ye  1o<m^  around,  above,  below, 

The  quick-eyed  Pahiter's  hand,  now  bold,  now  softly  tender, 

From  his  firee  pencil  here  hath  shed  a  magic  splendour. 

Here  are  no  village  nymphs,  no  dewy  forest-glades, 

No  fauns  with  giddy  cups,  no  snowy-bosom'd  maids, 

No  hunting-scene,  no  dance ;  but  cloaks,  and  plumes,  and  sabres. 

And  faces  sternly  still,  and  dark  with  hero-labours. 

The  Painter's  art  hath  here  in  glittering  crowd  portray'd 

The  chiefs  who  Russia's  line  to  victory  array'd ; 

Chiefe  in  that  great  Campaign  attired  in  fadeless  glory 

Of  the  year  Twelve,  that  aye  shall  live  in  Russian  story. 

Here  oft  in  musing  mood  my  silent  footstep  strays. 

Before  these  well-known  forms  I  love  to  stop  and  gaze, 

And  dream  I  hear  their  voice,  *mid  battle-thunder  rin^g. 

Some  of  them  are  no  more ;  and  some,  with  faces  flinging 

Upon  the  canvass  still  Youth's  fresh  and  rosy  bloom. 

Are  wrinkled  now.and  old,  and  bending  to  the  tomb 

The  laurel- wreathed  brow. 

Bat  chiefly  One  doth  win  me 
'Mid  the  stem  throng.    With  new  thoughts  swelling  In  me 
Before  that  One  I  stand,  and  cannot  lightly  brook 
To  take  mine  eye  from  him.    And  still,  the  more  I  look, 
The  more  withhi  my  breast  is  bitterness  awaked. 

He's  painted  at  fhll  length.    His  brow,  austere  and  naked, 
Shhies  like  a  fleshless  skull,  and  on  it  ye  may  mark 
A  mighty  weight  of  woe.    Around  him — all  is  dark ; 
Behind,  a  tented  field.    Tranquil  and  stem  he  raises 
His  mournful  eye,  and  with  contemptuous  calmness  gaies. 
Be't  that  the  artist  here  embodied  his  own  thought. 
When  on  the  canvass  thus  the  lineaments  he  caught. 
Or  guided  and  inspired  by  some  unsown  Possession — 
I  know  not :  Dawe  has  drawn  the  man  with  this  expression. 

Unhappy  chief!  Alas,  tby  cup  was  fall  of  gall ; 

Unto  a  foreign  land  then  saciificedst  all. 

The  savage  mob's  dull  glance  of  hate  then  calmly  balkedst, 

With  thy  great  thoughts  alone  and  silently  thou  walkedst ; 
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The  people  could  not  hrook  thy  foreign-soimdlDg  name, 

Furraed  thee  with  its  jrell,  and  piled  thy  head  with  ahamev 

And  by  thy  very  hand  though  saved  from  ill  and  danger, 

Mock'd  at  thy  tacred  age — Uiou  hoair-haaded  stranger  1 

And  even  he^  whose  sool  oonld  read  thy  noble  heart, 

To  please  that  idiot  mob,  blamed  thee  with  cruel  art  ...  . 

And  long  with  patient  faith,  defying  donbt  and  terror, 

Thon  heldest  on  unmoved,  q;4te  of  a  people's  error ; 

And,  eV  thy  race  was  run,  wert  forced  at  last  to  yield 

The  weU-eamed  laurel-wreath  of  many  a  bloody  field. 

Fame,  power,  and  deep-thonght  plans ;  and  with  thy  sword  beside  thee 

Within  a  regiment's  ranks,  alone,  obscure,  to  hide  thee. 

And  there,  a  veteran  chief,  like  some  younff  sentinel. 

When  first  upon  his  ear  rings  the  ball's  whistling  knell. 

Thou  rushed^  *nud  the  fire,  a  warrior's  death  desirhug — 

In  vain! — 


0  menl  O  wretched  race  I  O  worthy  tears  and  laughter) 
Priests  of  the  moment's  god,  ne'er  thinking  of  hereaifter  I 
How  oft  among  ye,  men  I  a  mighty  one  is  seen. 
Whom  the  blind  age  pursues  with  insults  mad  and  mean, 
But  gazing  on  whose  face,  some  fiitnre  generation 
Shall  feel,  as  I  do  now,  regret  and  admiration) 


SDSmUA  DIE  PBOFXTNDIS ;  BEINO  ▲  SEQUEL  TO  THF  CQKFBaSIOirS  OV  AM 

lEKOUSH  OFIUM-BATSJU 


Past  II. 


The  Ozfbrd  visions,  of  which  some 
have  been  given,  were  but  antici- 
pations  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
ciimpse  opened  of  childhood,  (as  being 
us  reaction.)  In  this  Secomd  part, 
returning  from  that  anticipation,  I 
retrace  an  abstract  of  mv  boyish  and 
youtiiftd  days  so  far  as  they  furnished 
or  exposed  the  germs  of  later  expe- 
riences in  worlds  more  shadowy. 

Upon  me,  as  upon  others  scattered 
tiiinly  by  tens  and  twenties  over 
every  thousand  years,  fell  too  power- 
fully and  too  early  the  vision  of  life, 
The  horror  of  life  mixed  itself  already 
in  earliest  youth  with  the  heavenly 
sweetness  of  life  ;  that  grief,  which 
one  in  a  hundred  has  sensibility 
enough  to  gather  from  the  sad  retro- 
tpect  d  me  m  Its  closing  stage,  for 
me  shed  its  dews  as  a  prelibation 
upon  the  fbuntains  of  life  whilst  yet 
sparkling  to  the  morning  sun.  I  saw 
from  afar  and  frombefore  whati  was  to 
see  from  behind.  Is  this  the  descrlp- 
lioii  of  an  eaily  youth  passed  in  the 


shades  of  gloom  ?  No,  but  of  a  youth 
passed  in  the  divinest  happiness. 
And  if  the  reader  has  fwhich  so  few 
have)  the  passion,  inthout  which 
thero  is  no  reading  of  the  legend  and 
superscription  upon  man's  brow,  if  he 
is  not  (as  most  are)  deafer  than  the 
grave  to  every  deq)  note  that  sighs 
upwards  from  the  Delphic  caves  of 
humui  life,  he  will  know  that  the 
rapturo  of  life  (or  any  thing  which  by 
approach  can  merit  that  name)  does 
not  arise,  unless  as  perfect  music 
arises — music  of  Mozart  or  Beethoven 
«— by  the  confluence  of  the  mighty 
and  terrific  discords  with  the  subtle 
concords.  Not  by  contrast,  or  aa 
reciprocal  foils  do  these  elements  act, 
which  is  the  feeble  conception  of 
many,  but  by  union.  They  are  the 
sexual  fbrces  in  music :  **  male  and 
female  croated  he  them ;"  and  these 
mighty  antagonists  do  not  put  forth 
their  hostilities  by  repulsion,  but  by 
deepest  attraction. 
As  ^^  in  to-day  already  walks  to- 
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morrow,"  so  in  the  past  experience  of 
a  yoathfal  life  may  be  seen  dimly  the 
fature.  The  collisions  with  alien 
interests  or  hostile  views,  of  a  child, 
boy,  or  very  young  man,  so  insu- 
lated as  each  of  these  is  sure  to  be, 
— those  aspects  of  opposition  which 
sach  a  person  can  occapy,  are  limited 
by  the  exceedingly  few  and  trivial 
lines  of  connexion  along  which  he  is 
able  to  radiate  any  essential  inflaence 
whatever  upon  the  lortnnes  or  happi- 
ness of  others.  Circimistances  may 
magnify  his  importance  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  bat,  after  all,  any  cable  which 
he  carries  out  upon  other  vessels  is 
easily  slipped  upon  a  feud  arising. 
Far  otherwise  is  the  state  of  relations 
connecting  an  adult  or  responsible 
man  with  the  drcles  around  him  as 
life  advances.  The  network  of  these 
relations  is  a  thousand  times  more 
intricate,  the  jarring  of  these  intri- 
cate relations  a  thousand  times  more 
frequent,  and  the  vibrations  a  thou- 
sand times  harsher  which  these  jar- 
rings  diffuse.  This  truth  is  felt  be- 
forehand misgivingly  and  in  troubled 
vision,  by  a  young  man  who  stands 
upon  the  threshold  of  manhood.  One 
earliest  instinct  of  fear  and  horror 
would  darken  his  spirit  if  it  could  be 
revealed  to  itself  and  self-questioned 
at  the  moment  of  birth:  a  second 
instinct  of  the  same  nature  would 
again  pollute  that  tremulous  mirror, 
if  the  moment  were  as  punctuallv 
marked  as  physical  birth  is  marked, 
which  dismisses  him  finally  npon  the 
tides  of  absolute  self-contronl.  A 
dark  ocean  would  seem  the  total 
expanse  of  life  from  the  first :  but  far 
darker  and  more  appalling  would 
seem  that  interior  and  second  cham- 
ber of  the  ocean  which  called  him 
away  for  ever  from  the  direct  ac- 
countability of  others.  Dreadful 
would  be  the  morning  which  should 
say~^^  Be  thou  a  human  child  incar- 
nate ;"  but  more  dreadful  the  morning 
which  should  say — ^^Bear  thou  hence- 
forth the  sceptre  of  thy  self- dominion 
through  life,  and  the  passion  of  life  I  ^ 
Yes,  dreadful  would  be  both :  but 
without  a  basis  of  the  dreadful  there 
is  no  perfect  rapture.  It  is  a  part 
through  the  sorrow  of  life,  growing 
out  of  its  events,  that  this  basis  of 
awe  and  solemn  darkness  slowlv 
accumulates.  TAo^  I  have  illustrated. 


But,  as  life  expands,  it  is  more 
through  the  strife  which  besets  us, 
strife  fipom  conflicting  opinions,  posi- 
tions, passions,  interests,  that  the 
fnneraal  ground  setties  and  deposits 
itself,  wMch  sends  upward  the  dark 
lustrous  brilliancy  through  the  jewel 
of  life^lse  revealing  a  pale  and 
superficial  glitter.  Either  the  human 
being  must  sijffer  and  struggle  as  the 
price  of  a  more  searching  vision, 
or  his  gase  must  be  shallow  and  with- 
out intdlectnal  revdation. 

Through  accident  it  was  in  part, 
and,  where  through  no  accident  but 
my  own  nature,  not  through  features 
of  it  at  all  painful  to  recollect,  that 
constantly  in  eariy  life  (that  is,  from 
bovish  days  until  eighteen,  when  by 
gomg  to  Oxford,  practically  I  became 
my  own  master)  I  was  engaged  in 
duels  of  fierce  continual  stmg^e,  with 
some  person  or  body  of  persons^  that 
sought,  like  the  Roman  rttiariusy  to 
throw  a  net  of  deadly  coercion  or  con- 
straint over  the  undoubted  rights  of 
my  natural  fineedom.  The  steady  re- 
bellion upon  my  part  in  one-half,  was 
a  mere  human  reaction  of  justifiable 
indignation ;  but  in  the  other  half  it 
was  the  struggle  of  a  conscientious 
nature— disdaining  to  feel  it  as  any 
mere  right  or  disCTetional  privilege — 
no,  feeling  it  as  the  noblest  of  duties 
to  resist,  though  it  should  be  mortally, 
those  that  would  have  enslaved  me, 
and  to  retort  scorn  upon  those  that 
would  have  put  my  head  below  their 
feet  Too  much,  even  in  later  life,  I 
have  perceived  in  men  that  pass  for 
good  men,  a  disposition  to  degrade 
(and  if  x>06sible  to  degrade  through 
self-degradation)  those  in  whom  un« 
willingly  they  feel  any  weight  of  op- 
pression to  themselves,  by  command- 
mg  qualities  of  intdlect  or  diaracter. 
They  respect  you :  they  are  compelled 
to  do  so:  and  they  hate  to  do  so. 
Next,  therefore,  they  seek  to  throw 
off  the  sense  of  this  oppression,  and 
to  take  vengeance  for  it,  by  co-oper- 
ating with  any  unhappy  accidents  hi 
your  life,  to  infiict  a  sense  of  humilia- 
tion upon  you,  and  (if  possible)  to 
force  you  into  becoming  a  consent- 
hiff  party  to  that  humuiation.  Oh, 
wherefore  is  it  that  those  who  pre- 
sume to  call  themselves  the  ^'  friends** 
of  this  man  or  that  woman,  are  so 
often  those  -above  all  others,  whom 
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in  the  bonr  of  death  that  man  or 
woman  is  most  likely  to  salute  with 
the  valediction — ^Woold  God  I  had 
never  seen  yonr  face  ? 

In  citing  one  or  two  cases  of  these 
early  straggles,  I  have  chiefly  in  view 
the  effect  of  these  npon  my  sabse- 
qnent  visions  under  the  reign  of 
opium.  And  this  indulgent  reflection 
should  accompany  the  mature  reader 
through  all  such  records  of  boyish  in- 
experience. A  good-tempered  man, 
who  is  also  acquainted  with  the 
world,  will  easily  evade,  without  need- 
ing any  artifice  of  servile  obsequious- 
ness, those  quarrels  which  an  upright 
simplicity,  jealous  of  its  own  rights, 
and  unpractised  in  the  science  of 
woridly  address,  cannot  always  evade 
without  some  loss  of  self-respect. 
Suavity  in  this  manner  may,  it  is 
true,  be  reconciled  with  firmness  in 
the  matter ;  but  not  easily  by  a  young 
person  who  wants  all  the  appropriate 
resources  of  knowledge,  of  adroit  and 
guarded  language,  for  making  his 
good  temper  available.  Men  are  pro- 
tected from  insult  and  wrong,  not 
merely  by  their  own  skill,  but  also  in 
the  absence  of  any  skill  at  all,  by  the 
general  spuit  of  forbearance  to  which 
society  has  trained  all  those  whom 
they  are  likely  to  meet.  But  boys 
meeting  with  no  such  forbearance  or 
training  in  other  boys,  must  some- 
times be  thrown  upon  feuds  in  the 
ratio  of  their  own  firmness,  much 
more  than  in  the  ratio  of  any  natural 
proneness  to  quarrel.  Such  a  subject, 
however,  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a 
sketch  or  two  of  my  own  principal 
fends. 

The  first,  but  merely  transient  and 
playful,  nor  worth  noticing  at  all, 
but  for  its  subsequent  resurrection 
nnder  other  and  awful  colouring  in 
my  dreams,  grew  out  of  an  imaginary 
slight,  as  I  viewed  it,  put  upon  me  by 
one  of  my  guardians.  I  had  four 
guardians  :  and  the  one  of  these  who 
bad  the  most  knowledge  and  talent  of 
the  whole,  a  banker,  living  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  my  home,  had 
invited  me  when  eleven  years  old  to 
his  house.  His  eldest  daughter,  per- 
haps a  year  younger  than  myself, 
wore  at  that  time  upon  her  very 
lovely  face  the  most  angelic  expres- 
sion of  diaracter  and  temper  that  I 
have  almost  ever  seen.    Naturally,  I 


fell  in  love  with  her.  It  seems  absurd 
to  say  so ;  and  the  more  so,  because 
two  children  more  absolutely  innocent 
than  we  were  cannot  be  imagined, 
neither  of  us  having  ever  been  at  any 
school; — but  the  simple  truth  is,  that  in 
the  most  chivalrous  sense  I  was  in  love 
with  her.  And  the  proof  that  I  was 
so  showed  itself  in  three  separate 
modes :  I  kissed  her  glove  on  any  rare 
occasion  when  I  found  it  lying  on  a 
table ;  secondly,  I  looked  out  for  some 
excuse  to  be  jealous  of  her  ;  and, 
thirdly,  I  did  my  very  best  to  get  up 
a  quarrel.  What  I  wanted  the  quar- 
rel for  was  the  luxury  of  a  reconcilia- 
tion ;  a  hill  cannot  be  had,  yon  know, 
without  going  to  the  expense  of  a 
valley.  And  though  I  hated  the  very 
thought  of  a  moment^s  difference  with 
so  truly  gentle  a  girl,  yet  how,  but 
through  such  a  purgatory,  could  one  win 
the  paradise  of  her  returning  smiles  ? 
All  this,  however,  came  to  nothing; 
and  simply  because  she  positively 
would  not  quarrel.  And  the  jealousy 
fell  through,  because  there  was  no 
decent  subject  for  such  a  passion,  un- 
less it  had  settled  npon  an  old  music- 
master  whom  lunacy  itself  could  not 
adopt  as  a  rival.  The  quarrel  mean- 
time, which  never  prospered  with  the 
daughter,  silently  kindled  on  my  part 
towards  the  father.  His  offence  was 
this.  At  dinner,  I  naturally  placed 
myself  by  the  side  of  M.,  and  it  gave 
me  great  pleasure  to  touch  her  hand  at 
intervals.  AsM.  was  my  cousin,  though 
twice  or  even  three  times  removed, 
I  did  not  feel  taking  too  great  a  liberty 
in  this  little  act  of  tenderness.  No 
matter  if  three  thousand  times  re- 
moved, I  said,  my  cousin  is  my  cousin : 
nor  had  I  very  much  designed  to  con- 
ceal the  act ;  or  if  so,  rather  on  her 
account  than  my  own.  One  evening, 
however,  papa  observed  my  manoeu- 
vre. Did  he  seem  displeased  ?  Not 
at  all :  he  even  condescended  to  smile. 
But  the  next  day  he  placed  M.  on  the 
side  opposite  to  myself.  lu  one 
respect  this  was  really  an  improve- 
ment; because  it  gave  me  a  better 
view  of  my  cousin's  sweet  counte- 
nance. But  then  there  was  the  loss 
of  the  hand  to  be  considered,  and 
secondly  there  was  the  affront.  It 
was  clear  that  vengeance  must  be 
had.  Now  there  was  but  one  thing 
in  this  world  that  I  could  do  even 
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decently :  bat  <M  I  could  do  admi- 
rably. This  WM  writing  Latin  hexa- 
meters. Javenal,  though  it  was  not 
very  much  of  him  that  I  had  then 
read,  seemed  to  me  a  divine  model. 
The  inspiration  of  wrath  spoke 
through  him  as  through  a  Hebrew 
prophet.  The  same  mspiration  ^oke 
now  in  me.  Facit  ind^natio  vgrsum^ 
said  JuTcnaL  And  it  must  be  owned 
that  Indignation  has  never  made  such 
good  verses  since  as  she  did  in  that 
day.  But  still,  even  to  me  this  agile 
passion  proved  a  Muse  of  genhd 
inspiration  for  a  couple  of  para- 
graphs: and  one  line  I  will  men«- 
tion  as  worthy  to  have  taken  its  place 
in  Juvenal  himself.  I  say  this  with- 
out scmple,  having  not  a  shadow  of 
vanity,  nor  on  the  other  hand  a 
shadow  of  false  modesty  connected 
with  such  boyish  accomplishments. 
The  poem  opened  thua— 

**  Te  niims  austemm,  lacra  qid  fcedera 


Dimfai,  inseotor  Satym  reboante  ila- 
geUo." 

But  the  line,  which  I  Insist  upon  as  of 
Roman  'strength,  was  the  closing  one 
of  the  next  sentence.  The  general 
effect  of  the  sentiment  was — that  my 
clamorous  wrath  should  make  its 
way  even  into  ears  that  were  past 
hearing: 

" mea  snva  querela 

Auriboa  inndet  ceratis,  moribua  etoi 
Kon  andituris  bybemA  nocte  procel- 
Um." 

The  power,  however,  which  inflated 
my  verse,  soon  collapsed ;  having 
been  soothed  from  the  veij  first  by 
finding — that  except  in  this  one  in- 
stance at  the  dinner-table,  which 
probably  had  been  viewed  as  an  in- 
decorum, no  fiuther  restraint  of  any 
kind  whatever  was  meditated  upon 
my  intercourse  with  M.  Besides,  it 
was  too  painful  to  lock  up  good  verses 
in  one*s  own  solitary  breast  Yet 
how  could  I  shock  the  sweet  flUal 
heart  of  my  cousin  by  a  fierce  lam- 
poon or  sfyUies  against  her  father, 
nad  Latin  even  figured  amongst  her 
accomplbhments  ?  Then  it  occurred 
to  me  that  the  verses  might  be  shown 
to  the  father.  But  was  there  not 
something  treacherous  in  gaining  a 
man*s  approbation  under  a  mask  to 
a  iaUre  upon  himself?    Or  would  he 
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have  always  understood  me?  For 
one  person  a  year  after  took  the  $acrm 
menstB  (by  which  I  had  meant  the 
sanctities  of  hospitality)  to  mean  the 
sacramental  table.  And  on  consider 
ation  I  began  to  susp^t,  that  many 
people  would  pronounce  myself  the 
party  who  had  vioUted  the  holy  ties 
of  hospitality,  which  are  equally  bind* 
ing  on  guest  as  on  host.  Indolence, 
which  sometimes  comes  in  ud  of 
good  impulses  as  well  as  bad,  favoured 
these  relenting  thoughts ;  the  society 
of  M.  did  still  more  to  wean  me  from 
farther  efforts  of  satire :  and,  finaUy, 
my  Latin  poem  remained  a  torso. 
But  upon  the  whole  my  guardian  had 
a  narrow  escape  of  descending  to 
posterity  in  a  disadvantageous  ligldt, 
had  he  rc^ed  down  to  it  through  my 
hexameters. 

Here  was  a  case  of  merely  playfhl 
feud.  But  the  same  talent  of  Latin 
verses  soon  after  connected  me  with 
a  real  feud  that  harassed  my  mind 
more  than  would  be  supposed,  and 
precisely  by  this  asency,  vix.  that 
It  arrayed  one  set  of  feelings  agatost 
another.  It  divided  my  mind  as  by 
domestic  feud  against  itself.  About  a 
year  after,  returning  firom  the  visit  ta 
my  guardian*s,  and  when  I  must  have 
been  nearly  completing  my  twelfth 
year,  I  was  sent  to  a  great  public 
school.  Every  man  has  reason  ta 
rejoice  who  enjoys  so  great  an  advan- 
tage. I  condemned  and  do  condemo 
the  practice  of  somethnes  sending  onl 
into  such  stormy  exposures  those  wha 
are  as  yet  too  young,  too  dependent 
on  female  gentieness,  and  endowed 
with  sensibilities  too  exquisite.  Bat 
at  nine  or  ten  the  mascuUne  energies 
of  the  character  are  beginning  to  be 
developed :  or,  if  not,  no  diMipUne 
will  better  aid  in  their  developement 
than  the  bradng  interconne  of  a  great 
English  classical  school.  Even  the 
selfish  are  forced  into  accommodating 
themselves  to  a  publie  standard  of 
generosity,  and  the  effemmate  into 
conforming  to  a  rule  of  manliness.  I 
was  myselfat  two  public  schools;  and 
I  think'With  gratitude  of  the  benefit 
which  I  reaped  from  both ;  as  also  I 
think  with  gratitude  of  the  upright 
guardian  in  whose  quiet  household  I 
learned  Latin  so  ^ectually.  Bat 
the  small  private  schools  which  I 
witnessed  for  brief  periods,  oontainhig 
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thirty  to  forty  boys,  were  models  of 
ignoble  maimers  as  respected  some 
part  of  tbe  Janiors,  and  of  favooritism 
amongst  the  masters.  Nowhere  is  the 
rablimity  of  pablic  justice  so  broadly 
exemplified  as  in  an  English  school. 
There  is  not  in  the  oniverse  such  an 
areopagns  for  fair  play  and  abhorrence 
of  all  crooked  ways,  as  an  English 
mob,  or  one  of  the  English  time-hon- 
oured pi^lic  schools.    But  my  own 
first  introdnetion  to  such  an  establish- 
ment was  nnder  pecnliar  and  contra- 
dktoiy   circnmstances.     When   my 
**nitiBg,'*  or  graduation  in  the  school, 
was  to  be  settled^  natorally  my  alti- 
tude (to  speak  aatronomically)  was 
taken  by  the  proficiency  in  Greek. 
But  I  oonld  Uien  barely  constme 
books  80  easy  as  the  Greek  Testament 
and  the  Iliad.    This  was  considered 
qnite  well  enough  for  my  age ;  bnt  still 
it  cansed  me  to  be  placed  three  steps 
bek)w  the  highest  rank  in  the  schooL 
Within  one  week,  however,  my  talent 
for  Latin  yerses,  which  had  by  this 
time  gathered  strength  and  expansion, 
became  tanown.    I  was  honoured  as 
never  was  man  or  boy  since  Mordecai 
the  Jew.    Not  properly  belonging  to 
the  flock  of  the  head  master,  but  to 
the  leading  section  of  the  second,  I 
waa  now  weekly  paraded  for  distinc- 
tion  at  the  snpreme  tribunal  of  the 
BdkOfA ;  out  of  which  at  first  grew  no- 
thing bnt  a  sunshine  of  approbation 
deUgfatfhl  to  myheart,  still  brooding 
upon  aolitnde.  Witldn  six  weeks  this 
had  changed.     The  approbation  in- 
deed continued,  and  the  public  testi- 
mony of  it.    Neither  would  there,  in 
the  ordinary  course,  have  been  any 
painful  leaction  fifom  jealousy  or  fi*et- 
nd  resistanoe  to  the  soundness  of  my 
pretensions ;  since  it  was  sufficiently 
known  to  some  of  my  schoolfellows, 
that  I,  who  had  no  male  relatives  but 
military  men,  and  those  in  India, 
conld  not  have  benefited  by  any  clan- 
destine aid.  But)  unhappily,  the  head 
master  was  at  that  time  dissatisfied 
with  some  points  in  the  progress  of 
of  his  head  form ;  and,  as  it  soon  ap- 
peared, was  continually  throwing  in 
their  teeth  the  iHilliancy  of  my  verses 
at  twelve,  by  comparison  with  theirs 
at  seventeen,  eighteen,  and  nineteen. 
I  had  observed  him  sometunes  point- 
ing to  myself;  and  was  perplexed  at 
seeing  this  gesture  followed  by  gloomy 


looks,  and  what  French  reporters  call 
"  sensation,"  in  these  young  men, 
whom  naturally  I  viewed  with  awe 
as  my  leaders,  boys  that  were  called 
young  men,  men  that  were  reading 
Sophocles — (a  name  that  carried  with 
it  the  sound  of  something  seraphic 
to  my  ears)— and  who  never  had 
vouchsafed  to  waste  a  word  on  such 
a  child  as  myself.  The  day  was  come, 
however,  when  all  that  would  be 
changed.  One  of  these  leaders  strode 
up  to  me  in  the  public  playgrounds, 
and  delivering  a  blow  on  my  shoul- 
der, which  was  not  intended  to  hurt 
me,  but  as  a  mere  formula  of  introduc- 
tion, asked  me,  **  What  the  d^  I 
meant  by  bolting  out  of  the  course, 
and  annoying  other  people  in  that 
manner  ?  Were  other  people  to  have 
no  rest  for  me  and  my  verses,  which, 
after  all,  were  horribly  bad  ?  "  There 
might  have  been  some  difficulty  in 
returning  an  answer  to  this  address, 
but  none  was  required.  I  was  briefly 
admonished  to  see  that  I  wrote  worse 

for  the  future,  or  else At  this 

aposiopesu  I  looked  enquiringly  at  the 
speaker,  and  he  filled  up  the  chasm 
by  saying,  that  he  would  **  annihi- 
late '*  me.  Could  any  person  fail  to 
be  aghast  at  such  a  demand  ?  I  was 
to  write  worse  than  my  own  stand- 
ard, which,  by  his  account  of  my 
verses,  must  be  difficult ;  and  I  was 
to  write  worse  than  himself,  which 
might  be  impossible.  My  feelings 
revolted,  it  may  be  supposed,  against 
so  arrogant  a  demand,  unless  it  had 
been  far  otherwise  exju'essed ;  and  on 
the  next  occasion  for  sending  up  verses, 
so  far  from  attending  to  the  orders 
issued,  I  double-shotted  my  guns; 
double  applause  descended  on  myself; 
but  I  remarked  with  some  awe, 
though  not  repentmg  of  what  I  had 
done,  that  double  confusion  seemed 
to  agitate  the  ranks  of  my  enemies. 
Amongst  them  loomed  out  in  the  dis- 
tance m^  ^*  annihilating"  friend,  who 
shook  his  huge  fist  at  me,  but  with 
something  like  a  grim  smile  about  his 
eyes.  He  took  an  early  opportunity 
of  paying  his  respects  to  me — saying, 
*^  You  little  devil,  do  you  call  this 
writing  your  worst?"  "  No,"  I  re- 
plied ;  ^*  I  call  it  writing  my  best."  The 
annihilator,  as  it  turned  out,  was  real- 
ly a  good-natured  young  man ;  but  he 
soon  went  off*  to  Cambridge ;  and  with 
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the  rest,  or  some  of  them,  I  continned 
to  wage  war  for  nearly  a  year.  And 
yet,  for  a  word  spoken  with  kindness, 
I  would  have  resigned  the  peacock^s 
feather  in  my  cap  as  the  merest  of 
banbles.  Undoubtedly,  praise  sound- 
ed sweet  in  my  ears  also.  But  that 
was  nothing  by  comparison  with  what 
stood  on  the  other  side.  I  detested 
distinctions  that  were  connected  with 
mortification  to  others.  And,  even  if 
I  could  have  got  oyer  that^  the  eternal 
fend  fretted  and  tormented  my  nature. 
Love,  that  once  in  childhood  had  been 
so  mere  a  necessity  to  me,  theu  had 
long  been  amere  reflected  ray  from  a 
departed  sunset.  But  peace,  and  free- 
dom from  strife,  if  love  were  no  longer 
possible,  (as  so  rarely  it  is  in  this 
world,^  was  the  absolute  necessity  of 
my  heart.  To  contend  with  some- 
body was  still  my  fate ;  how  to  escape 
the  contention  I  could  not  see ;  and 
yet  for  itself,  and  the  deadly  passions 
into  which  it  forced  me,  I  hated  and 
loathed  it  more  than  death.  It  added 
to  the  distraction  and  internal  feud  of 
my  own  mind — that  I  could  not  altO' 
geihtr  condemn  the  upper  boys.  I  was 
made  a  handle  of  humiliation  to  them. 
And  in  the  mean  time,  if  I  had  an  ad- 
vantage in  one  accomplishment,  which 
is  all  a  matter  of  accident,  or  peculiar 
taste  and  feeling,  they,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  a'great  advantage  overme  in 
the  more  elaborate  difficulties  of  Greek, 
and  of  choral  Greek  poetry.  I  could 
not  altogether  wonder  at  their  ha- 
tred of  myself.  Yet  still,  as  they  had 
chosen  to  adopt  this  mode  of  conflict 
with  me,  I  did  not  feel  that  I  had  any 
choice  but  to  resist.  The  contest  was 
terminated  for  me  by  my  removal 
from  the  school,  in  consequence  of  a 
very  threatening  illness  affecting  my 
head;  but  it  lasted  neariy  a  year;  and 
it  did  not  close  before  several  amongst 
my  public  enemies  had  become  mv 
private  friends.  They  were  much 
older,  but  they  invited  me  to  the 
houses  of  their  friends,  and  showed 
me  a  respect  which  deeply  affected 
me — this  respect  having  more  refer- 
ence, apparently,  to  the  firmness  I  had 
exhibited  than  to  the  splendour  of  my 
verses.  And,  indeed,  these  had  ra- 
ther drooped  from  a  natural  accident : 
several  persons  of  my  own  class  had 
formed  the  practice  of  asking  me  to 
write  verses  for  ihtm.    I  could  not 


refuse.  But,  as  the 'subjects  given 
out  were  the  same  for  all  of  us,  it  was 
not  possible  to  take  so  many  crops  off 
the  ground  without  starving  the  qua- 
lity of  all. 

Two  years  and  a  half  from  this  time, 
I  was  again  at  a  public  school  of  an- 
cient foundation.  Now  I  was  ipyself 
one  of  the  three  who  formed  the  high- 
est dass.  Now  I  myself  was  famiMar 
with  Sophocles,  who  once  had  been  so 
shadowy  a  name  in  my  ear.  But, 
strange  to  say,  now  in  my  sixteenUi 
year,  I  cared  nothing  at  all  for  the 
glory  of  Latin  verse.  All  the  busi- 
ness of  school  was  slight  and  trivial 
in  my  eyes.  Costing  me  not  an  effort, 
it  could  not  engage  any  part  of  my 
attention;  that  was  now  swallowed 
up  altogether  by  the  literature  of  my 
native  land.  I  still  reverenced  the 
Grecian  drama,  as  always  I  must. 
But  else  I  cared  little  then  for  classi- 
cal pursuits.  A  deeper  spell  had 
mastered  me ;  and  I  lived  only  in 
those  bowers  where  deeper  passions 
spoke. 

Here,  however,  it  was  that  began 
another  and  more  important  straggle. 
I  was  drawing  near  to  seventeen,  atad, 
in  a  year  aft^  ihaty  would  arrive  the 
usual  time  for  going  to  Oxford.  To 
Oxford  my  guardians  made  no  objec- 
tion ;  and  they  readily  agreed  to  make 
the  allowance  then  universally  re- 
garded as  the  mmmum  for  an  Oxfbrd 
student,  vi£.  £200  per  annum.  Bat 
they  insisted,  as  a  previous  condition, 
that  I  should  make  a  positive  and  de- 
finitive choice  of  a  profession.  Now  I 
was  well  aware  that,  Ml  did  make 
such  a  choice,  no  law  existed,  nor 
could  any  obligation  be  creitted  through 
deeds  or  signature,  by  which  I  coidd 
finally  be  compelled  into  keeping  my 
engagement.  But  this  evasion  did  not 
suit  me.  Here,  again,  I  felt  indig* 
nantly  that  the  principle  of  the  attempt 
was  unjust.  The  object  was  certainly 
to  do  me  service  by  saving  money, 
since,  if  I  selected  the  bar  as  my  pro- 
f^ion,  it  was  contended  by  some  per- 
sons, (misinformed,  however,)  that  not 
Oxford,  but  a  special  pleader's  ofllce, 
would  be  my  proper  destmadon ;  but 
I  cared  not  for  arguments  of  that  sort. 
Oxford  I  was  determined  to  make  my 
home;  and  also  to  bear  my  fature 
course  utterly  untrammeled  by  pro- 
mises that  I  might  repent.  Soon  came 
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the  catastrophe  of  this  straggle.  A 
little  before  my  seventeenth  birtiiday, 
Iiralkod  off  one  tovely  summer  mom- 


kg  to  North  Wales— rambled  there 
for  months — ^and,  finally,  under  some 
obscure  hopes  of  raising  money  on  my 
personal  security,  I  went  up  to  Loudon. 
Now  I  was  in  my  eighteenth  year; 
tad,  during  this  period  it  was  that  I 
passed  through  that  trial  of  severe 
distress,  of  which  I  gave  some  account 
in  my  former  Confessions.  Haviug  a 
motive,  however,  for  glanciug  back- 
wards briefly  at  that  period  in  the 
present  series,  I  will  do  so  at  this 
point. 

.  I  saw  in  one  journal  an  insiauation 
that  the  incidents  in  the  preloninary 
aarrative  were  possibly  without  foun- 
dation. To  such  an  expression  of 
mere  gratuitous  malignity,  as  it  hap- 
pen^ to  be  supported  by  no  one  ar- 
gument except  a  remark,  apparently 
absurd,  bnt  certainly  false,  I  did  not 
eoodeacend  to  answer.  In  reality,  the 
possibility  had  never  occurred  to  me 
that  any  person  of  judgment  would 
seriously  suspect  me  of  taking  liber- 
ties with  that  part  of  the  work,  since, 
tbongh  no  one  of  the  parties  concern- 
ed but  myself  stood  in  so  central  a 
position  to  the  circumstances  as  to  be 
acquainted  with  ail  of  them,  many 
were  acquainted  with  each  separate 
section  of  the  memoir.  Relays  of  wit- 
aesttes  might  have  been  summoned  to 
mount  giuird,  as  it  were,  upon  the 
aecoracy  of  each  particular  in  the 
idiole  saccession  of  incidents ;  and 
some  of  these  people  had  an  interest, 
more  or  less  strong,  in  exposing  any 
deviation  from  the  strictest  letter  of 
the  tmth,  had  it  been  in  their  power 
to  do  so.  It  is  now  twenty-two  yeai*s 
since  I  saw  the  objection  here  al- 
luded to ;  and,  in  saying  that  I  did 
not  condescend  to  notice  it,  the  reader 
most  not  find  any  reason  for  taxing 
me  with  a  blamable  haughtiness.    B  ut 


every  man  is  entitled  to  be  haughty 
when  his  veracity  is  impeached ;  andt 
still  more,  when  it  Is  impeached  by  a 
dishonest  objection,  or,  if  not  tJtat^  by 
an  objection  which  argues  a  careless- 
ness of  attention  almost  amountiug  to 
dishonesty,  in  a  case  whore  it  was 
meant  to  sustain  an  imputation  of 
folsehood.  Lot  a  man  read  carelessly 
if  he  will,  but  not  where  he  is  moan- 
ing to  use  his  reading  for  a  purpose  of '» 
wounding  another  man's  honour.  Ha- 
ving thus,  by  twenty-two  years'  si- 
lence, sufficiently  expi*essed  my  con- 
tempt for  the  slander,*!  now  feci  my- 
self at  liberty  to  draw  it  into  notice, 
for  the  sake,  inter  alia,  of  showing  in 
how  rash  a  spirit  malignity  often  works. 
In  the  preliminary  account  of  certain 
boyish  adventures  which  had  exposed 
me  to  suffering  of  a  kind  not  com- 
monly incident  to  persons  in  my  sta- 
tion of  life,  and  leaving  behind  a  temp- 
tation to  the  use  of  opium  under  cer- 
tain arrears  of  weakness,  I  had  occa- 
sion to  notice  a  disreputable  attorney 
in  London,  who  showed  me  some  at- 
tentions, partly  on  my  own  account  as 
a  boy  of  some  expectations,  but  much 
more  with  the  purpose  of  fastening  his 
professional  grappling-hooks  upon  the 
young  Earl  of  A 1,  ray  former  com- 
panion, and  my  present  correspondent. 
This  man's  house  was  slightly  describ- 
ed, and,  with  more  minuteness,  I  had 
exposed  some  interesting  traits  in  his. 
household  economy.  A  question,  there- 
fore, naturally  arose  in  several  people'^ 
curiosity — ^Where  was  this  house  si- 
tuated ?  and  the  more  so  because  I 
had  pointed  a  renewed  attention  to  it 
by  saying,  that  on  that  very  evening, 
(viz.  the  evening  on  which  that  parti- 
cular page  of  the  Confessions  was 
written,)  I  had  visited  the  street,  look- 
ed up  at  the  windows,  and,  instead  of 
the  gloomy  desolation  reigning  there 
when  myself  and  a  little  girl  were  tho 
sole  nightly  tenants,  sleeping  in  fact 


*  B^g  constantly  almost  an  absentee  from  London,  and  very  often  from  other 
great  dties,  so  as  to  command  oftentimes  no  favourable  opportunities  for  over— 
lookiAg  the  great  mass  of  public  journals,  it  is  possible  enough  that  other  slanders 
©f  the  same  tenor  may  have  existed.  I  speak  of  what  mo*-  ray  own  eye,  or  vrux 
accidentally  reported  to  me — but  in  fast  all  of  us  are  exposed  to  this  evil  of  ca* 
himnies  lurking  unseen — for  no  decree  of  eaerri^y,  and  no  excess  of  disposable 
time,  would  enable  any  one  man  to  exerciso  this  S9rt  of  vigilant  police  over  ali- 
journals.  Better,  therefore,  tranquilly  to  leave  all  sujh  milice  to  coarouni 
iMelf. 
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(poor  fireesing  creatures  thai  wo  both 
irere)  on  the  floor  of  the  attorney's 
law- chamber,  aad  making  a  pillow 
out  of  his  infenud  parchments,  I  had 
aeen  with  ^^etsure  the  evidences  of 
comfort,  rcfpectability,  and  domestic 
animatiOB,  In  the  lights  and  stir  pre- 
vailiag  tiirongh  different  stories  of  the 
hovae.  Upon  this  the  a{)Hght  •  critic '< 
told  his  readers  thatlhail  (tesovibed 
fte  house  as  standing  in  Oxford  Strefot) 
and  then  appealed  to  their  own  know- 
ledge of  that  street  whether  such  a 
house  could  be  «o  situated.  Why  not— 
he  neglected  to  tell  us.  The  houses  at 
the  east  end  of  Oxford  Street  are  cer- 
tainly of  too  smadl  an  order  to  meet  my 
account  of  the  attorney's  house ;  but 
why  should  it  be  at  the  east  end? 
Oxford  Street  is  a  mOe  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  being  built  continuously  on 
both  sides,  finds  room  for  houses  of 
many  classes.  Meantime  it  happens 
that,  although  the  true  house  was  most 
obscurely  indicated,  any  house  what- 
ever in  Oxford  Street  was  most  lumi- 
nously excluded.  In  all  the  immensity 
of  London  there  was  but  one  single 
street  that  could  be  challenged  by  an 
attentive  reader  of  the  Confessions  as 
peremptorily  not  the  street  of  the  at- 
torney's house-^and  that  one  was  Ox- 
ford Street ;  for,  in  speaking  of  my  own 
renewed  acquaintance  with  the  outside 
of  this  house,  I  used  some  expression 
implying  that,  in  order  to  make  such 
a  visit  of  reconnoissance,  I  had  turned 
aside  from  Oxford  Street.  The  matter 
is  a  perfect  trifle  in  itself,  but  it  is  no 
trifle  in  a  question  affecting  a  writer's 
accuracy.  If  in  a  thing  so  absolutely 
impossible  to  be  forgotten  as  tiie  true 
situation  of  a  house  painfhlly  memo- 
rable to  a  man's  feelings,  from  being 
the  scene  of  boyish  distresses  the  most 
exquisite — nights  passed  in  the  misery 
of  cold,  and  hnngc»r  preying  upon  him 
both  night  and  £iy,  in  a  degree  which 
very  many  would  not  have  survived, — 
he,  when  retracing  his  schoolboy  an- 
nals, could  have  shown  indecision 
even,  far  more  dreaded  inaccunu^,  in 
identifying  the  house,  not  one  syllable 
after  (Aof,  which  he'  could  have  said 
on  any  other  subject,  would  have  won 
any  confidence,  or  deserved  any,  from 
a  judicious  reader.  I  may  now  mention 
— the  Herod  befaig  dead  whose  perse- 
cutions I  had  reason  to  fear — ^that  the 
house  in  question  stands  in  Greek  * 


Street  on  the  west,  and  is  the  house  on 
that  side  nearest  to  Soho-Square,  but 
without  looking  into  theSquare.  This 
it  was  hardly  safe  to  mention  at  the 
date  of  the  publi^ed  Confessions.  It 
was  my  private  opinion,  indeed,  that 
there  were  probably  tw^ty-five 
chances  to  one  in  ftrreur  of  my  friend 
th^stttoMey'ha^iifg'b^en  bfthatt^tier 
hanged.  But  then  this  argued  In- 
Tei^y;  one  chance  to  twenty-five 
that  my  friend  might  be  tmhangedt 
and  knocking  about  the  streets  of 
London  ^  in  which  ease  it  would  have 
bera  a  perfect  god-send  to  him  that 
here  lay  an  opening  (of  my  contriv- 
ance, not  Ida)  for  requesting  the  opin- 
ion of  a  jury  on  the  amount  of  «ofa- 
tium  due  to  his  wounded  feelings  in 
an  action  on  the  passage  in  the  Con- 
fessions. To  have  indicated  evi^  the 
street  would  have  been  enough.  Be- 
cause there  could  surely  be  but  one 
such  Grecian  in  Greek  Street,  or  but 
one  that  realized  the  other  conditions 
of  the  miknown  quantity.  There  was 
also  a  separate  danger  not  absolutely 
so  laughable  as  it  sounds.  Me  there 
was  little  chance  that  the  attorney 
should  meet ;  but  my  book  he  might 
easily  have  met  (supposing  always 
that  the  warrant  of  iSiw.  per  ooU.  had 
not  yet  on  his  account  travelled  down 
to  Newgate.)  For  he  was  literaiy ; 
admired  literature ;  and,  as  a  lawyer^ 
he  wrote  on  some  subjects  fluently ; 
Might  he  not  publish  Am  Confessions? 
Or,  which  would  be  worse,  a  sni^e- 
ment  to  mine— printed  so  as  exactly 
to  match?  In  which  ca^e  I  should 
have  had  the  same  affliction  that  Gib- 
bon the  historian  dreaded  so  ranch ;. 
viz.  that  of  seeing  a  refutation  of  him- 
self, and  his  own  answer  to  the  refuta- 
tion, all  bound  up  in  one  and  the  same 
sdf-combating  volume.  Besides,  he 
would  have  cross-examined  me  betoe 
the  public  in  Old  Bailey  style ;  lie 
story,  the  most  straigfatftorwaird  that 
ever  was  told,  could  be  sure  to  stand 
ihat.  And  my  readers  might  be  left 
in  a  state  of  painftd  doubt  whether 
he  might  not,  after  all,  have  been  n 
model  of  sufiWing  innocence — ^I  (to 
say  the  kindest  thing  possible^  {dagaed 
with  the  natural  treachenea  of  s 
schoolboy's  memoiy.  lii  taking  toave 
of  this  case  and  the  remembrances 
connected  with  it,  let  me  say  that, 
although  really  believing  in  the  pro- 
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bability  of  the  attorney's  having  at 
least  found  his  way  to  Anstralki,  I 
bad  no  satisfaction  in  thinking  of  that 
result.  I  knew  m j  friend  to  be  the 
yery  perfection  of  a  scamp.  And  in 
the  running  account  between  us,  (I 
mean,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as  to 
money,)  the  balance  could  not  be  in 
Atir  favour;  since  I,  on  receiving  a 
sum  of  money,  (considerable  in  the 
eyes  of  us  both,)  had  transferred 
pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  it  to  him^ 
for  the  purpose  ostensibly  held  out 
to  me  (but  of  course  a  hoax)  of  pur- 
chasmg  certain  law  ^^  stamps ; "  for  he 
was  then  pursuing  a  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence with  various  Jews  who 
lent  money  to  young  heirs,  in  some 
trifling  proportion  on  my  own  insig- 
nificant account,  but  much  more  truly 

CB  the  account  of  Lord  A 1,  my 

young  friend.    On  the  other  side,  he 
had  given  to  me  simply  the  rcliques 
of  his  breakfast-table,  which  itself 
was  hardly  more  than  a  reliquc.  But 
in  this  he  was  not  to  blame.    He 
could  not  give  to  me  what  he  had  not 
for  himself,  nor  sometimes   for  the 
poor  starving  child  whom  I  now  sup- 
pose to   have  been  his  illegitimate 
daughter.   So  desperate  was  the  run- 
Bing  fightf  yard-arm  to  yard-arm, 
irhidi  he  maintained  with  creditors 
fierce  as  famine  and  hungry  as  the 
grave;  so  deep  also  was  his  horror 
(JL  know  not  for  which  of  the  various 
reasons    supposable)  against  falling 
into  a  prison,  that  he  seldom  ventured 
to  sleep  twice  successively  in  the  same 
liouse.    That  expense  of  itself  must 
have  pressed    heavily   in   London, 
where  you  pay  half-a-crown  at  least 
for  a  bed  that  would  cost  only  a  shil- 
ling in  the  provinces.    In  the  midst 
■<if  his  knaveries,  and  what  were  even 
moie  shocking  to  my  remembrance, 
liis   confidenthd  discoveries   in  his 
jrambling  conversations  of  knavish 
desigm^Xnot  always  pecuniary,)  there 
was  a  light  of  wandering  misery  in 
his  eye  at  times,  which  affected  me 
nfterwaxda  at  mtervals  when  I  recall- 
ed It  in  the   radiant   happiness  of 
nineteen,  and  amidst  the  solemn  tran- 
qmUities  of  Oxford.    That  of  itself 
was  interesting ;  the  man  was  worse 
1^  &r  than  he  had  been  meant  to 
be;  he  had  not  the  mind  that  re- 
eondka  kself  to  evil.     Besides,  he 
mpecled  schdaahip,  which  appeared 


by  the  deference  he  generaUy  showed 
to  myself,  then  about  seventeen ;  he 
had  an  interest  in  literature ;  t/tai  ar- 
gues something  good ;  and  was  pleased 
at  any  time,  or  even  cheerful,  when  I 
turned  the  conversation  upon  books ; 
nay,  he  seemed  touched  with  emo- 
tion, when  I  quoted  some  sentiment 
noble  and  impassioned  from  one  of 
the  great  poets,  and  would  ask  me  to 
repeat  it.  He  would  have  been  a 
man  of  memorable  energy,  and  for 
good  purposes,  had  it  not  b^n  for 
his  agony  of  conflict  with  pecuniaiy 
embarrassments.  These  probably  had 
commenced  in  some  fatal  compUanoe 
with  temptation  arising  out  of  funds 
confided  to  him  by  a  cUent.  Perhaps 
he  had  gained  fifty  guineas  for  a  mo- 
ment of  necessity,  and  had  sacrificed 
for  that  trifle  only  the  serenity  and 
the  comfort  of  a  life.  Feelings  of  re- 
lenting kindness,  it  was  not  in  my 
nature  to  refuse  in  such  a  case ;  and 
I  wished  to  *  ♦  * 

But  I  never  succeeded  in  tracing  his 
steps  through  the  wilderness  of  Lon- 
don until  some  years  back,  when  I 
ascertained  that  he  was  dead.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  the  few  people  whom 
I  have  disliked  in  this  world  were 
flourishing  people  of  good  repute. 
Whereas  the  knaves  whom  I  have 
known,  one  and  all,  and  by  no  means 
few,  I  think  of  with  pleasure  and 
kindness. 

Heavens !  when  I  look  back  to  the 
sufferings  which  I  have  witnessed  or 
heard  of  even  from  this  one  brief 
London  experience,  I  say  if  life  could 
throw  open  its  long  suits  of  chambers 
to  our  eyes  from  some  station  before- 
hand^ if  from  some  secret  stand  we 
could  look  by  anticipation  along  its 
vast  corridors,  and  aside  into  the  re- 
cesses opening  upon  them  from  either 
hand,  halls  of  tragedy  or  chambers  of 
retribution,  simply  in  that  small  wing 
and  no  more  of  the  great  caravan- 
serai which  we  ourselves  shall  haunt, 
simply  in  that  narrow  tract  of  time 
and  no  more  where  we  ourselves  shall 
range,  and  confining  our  gaze  to  those 
and  no  others  for  whom  personally 
we  shall  be  interested,  what  a  recoU 
we  should  suffer  of  horror  in  our 
estimate  of  life !  What  if  those  sud- 
den catastrophes,  or  those  inexpiaUe 
afliictions,  whic^  have  already  de- 
somded  upon  the  people  withm  my 
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■    own  knowledge,  and  almost  below  my 
own  eyes,  idl  of  them   now  gone 
past,  and  some  long  past,  had  been 
thrown  open  before  me  as  a  secret 
exhibition  when  first  I  and  they  stood 
within  the  vestibule  of  morning  hopes; 
when  the  calamities  themselves  had 
hardly  begun  to  gather  in  their  ele- 
ments of  possibility,  and  when  some 
of  the  parties  to  them  were  as  yet  no 
more  than  infants !    The  past  viewed 
not  as  the  past,  but  by  a  spectator 
who  steps  back  ten  years  deeper  into 
the  rear,  in  order  that  he  may  regard 
it  as  a  future ;  the  calamity  of  1840 
contemplated  from  the  station  of  1880 
— ^the  doom  that  rang  the  knell  of 
happiness  viewed  from  a  point  of 
time  when  as  yet  it  was  neither  feared 
nor  would  even  have  been  intelligible 
— ^the  name  that  killed  in  1843,  which 
in  1835  would  have  struck  no  vibra- 
tion upon  the  heart—the  portrait  that 
on  the  day  of  her  Majesty's  corona- 
tion would  have  been  admired  by  you 
with  a  pure  disinterested  admiration, 
but  which  if  seen  to-day  would  draw 
forth   an   involuntary  groan--cases 
such  as  these  are  strangely  .moving 
for  all  who  add  deep  thoughtfulness 
to  deep  sensibility.    As  the  hastiest 
of  improvisations,  accept-^air  reader, 
iiov  yon  it  is  that  will  chiefly  feel 
such  an  invocation  of  the  past) — ^three 
-or  four  illustrations  from  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

Who  is  this  distingniiBhed-looking 
young  woman  with  her  eyes  droop- 
ing, and  the  shadow  of  a  dreadful 
fihock  yet  fr«sh  upon  every  feature  ? 
Who  is  the  elderly  lady  with  her  eyes 
flashing  fire?  Who  is  the  downcast 
child  of  sixteen?  What  is  that  torn 
paper  lying  at  their  feet?  Who  is  the 
wnter?  Whom  does  the  p^>er  con- 
cern? Ah  1  if  she,  if  the  central  figure 
in   the   group — twenty-two   at  the 
moment  when  she  is  revealed  to  us — 
could,  on   her   happy  birth-day  at 
sweet  seventeen,  have  seen  the  image 
of  herself  five  years  onwards,  just  as 
tee  see  it  now,  would  she  have  prayed 
for  life  as  for  an  absolute  blessing? 
or  would  she  not  have  prayed  to  be 
taken  from  the  evil  to  come— to  be 
taken  away  one  evening  at  least  be- 
fore this  day's  sun  arose?   It  is  true, 
she  still  wears  a  look  of  gentle  pride, 
and  a  relic  of  that  noble  smile  which 
l)elong8  to  her  that  suffers  an  injury 


which  many  times  over  she  would 
have  died  sooner  than  inflict.    Wo- 
manly pride  refrises  itself  before  wit- 
nesses to  the  total  prostration  of  the 
blow ;  but,  for  all  thali  yon  may  see 
that  she  longs  to  be  left  alone,  and 
that  her  tears  will  flow  without  re- 
straint when  she  is  so.    This  room  is 
her  pretty  boudoir,  in  which,  till  to- 
night— poor  thingl-^she  has  been 
glad  and  happy.    There  stands  her 
miniature  conservatory,   and   there 
,  expands  her  miniature  library ;  as  we 
chrcumnavigators  of  literature  are  apt 
(yon  know)  to   regard   all  'female 
Ubraries  in  the  light  of  miniatures. 
None  of  these  wSi  ever  rekindle  a 
smile  on  her  face ;  and  there,  beyond, 
is  her  music,  which  only  of  all  that 
she  possesses,  will  now  become  dearer 
to  her  than  ever ;  but  not,  as  onee» 
to  feed  a  self-mocked  pensiveness,  or 
to  dieat  a  half- visionary  sadness. 
She  will  be  sad  indeed.    But  she  is 
one  of  those  that  will  suffer  in  silence. 
Nobody  will  ever  detect  her  failing  in 
any  point  of  duty,  or  querulously 
seddng  the  support  in  others  which 
she  can  find  for  herself  in  this  solitary 
room.     Droop  she  will  not  in  the 
sight  of  men ;  and,  for  all  beyond, 
nobody  has  any  concern  with  thai  ex- 
cept God.    You  shall  hear  what  be- 
comes of  her,  before  we  take  our  de- 
parture; but  now  let  me  tell  yon 
what  has  hap))ened.    In  the  main 
outline  I  am  sure  yon  guess  already 
without  aid  of  mine,  for  we  leaden- 
eyed  men,  in  such  cases,  see  nothing  by 
comparison  with  you  our  quick-witted 
sisters.    That  haughty-looking  lady 
with  the  Roman  cast  of  features,  who 
must  once  have  been  strikingly  hand- 
some— an  Agrippina,  even  yet,  in  a 
favourable  presentation — is  tiie  youn- 
ger lady's  aunt.    She,  it  is  rumoured, 
once  sustained,  in  her  younger  days, 
some  injury  of  that  same  cruel  nature 
which  has  this  day  assailed  her  niece, 
and  ever  since  she  has  worn  an  air  of 
disdain,  not  altogether  unsupported 
hy  real  dignity,  towards  men.    This 
aunt  it  was  that  tore  the  tetter  which 
lies  upon  the  floor.    It  deserved  to 
be  torn ;  and  yet  she  that  had  the 
best  right  to  do  so  woald  not  have 
torn  it.   That  letter  was  an  elaborate 
attempt  on  the  part  of  an  accom- 
plished young  man  to  release  himself 
from  sacred  engagements.  What  need 
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was  there  to  argue  the  case  of  such 
engagements?  Could  it  have  been 
requisite  with  pure  female  dignity  to 
plead  any  thing,  or  do  more  than  look 
an  indisposition  to  fulfil  them  ?  The 
aunt  is  now  moving  towards  the  door, 
which  J  am  glad  to  see ;  and  she  is 
followed  by  that  pale  timid  girl  of 
sixteen,  a  cousin,  who  feels  the  case 
profoundly,  but  is  too  young  and  shy 
to  offer  an  intellectual  sympathy. 

One  only  person  in  this  world  there 
IS,  who  couid  to-night  have  been  a 
supporting  friend  to  our  young  suf- 
ferer, and  that  is  her  dear  loving  twin- 
sister,  that  for  eighteen  years  read 
and  wrote,  thought  and  sang,  slept 
and  breathed,  with  the  dividing-door 
open  for  ever  between  their  bed- 
Tooms,  and  never  once  a  separation 
between  their  hearts ;  but  she  is  in  a 
fsc[  distant  land.  Who  else  is  there 
at  her  call?  Except  God,  nobody. 
Her  aunt  had  somewhat  sternly  ad- 
monished her,  though  still  with  a  re- 
letting in  her  eye  as  she  glanced  aside 
at  the  expression  in  her  niece's  face, 
that  she  must  ^^  call  pride  to  her 
assistance."  Ay,  true ;  but  pride, 
though  a  strong  ally  in  public,  is  apt 
in  private  to  turn  as  treacherous  as 
the  worst  of  those  against  whom  she 
is  invoked.  How  coiHd  it  be  dreamed 
by  a  person  of  sense,  that  a  brilliant 
young  man  of  merits,  various  and 
eminent,  in  spite  of  his  baseness,  to 
whom,  for  nearly  two  years,  this 
yomiff  woman  had  given  her  whole 
confiding  love,  might  be  dismissed 
from  a  heart  like  hers  on  the  earliest 
summons  of  pride,  simply  because  she 
herself  had  been  dismissed  from  his^ 
or  seemed  to  have  been  dismissed,  on 
a  summons  of  mercenary  calculation? 
Look  I  now  that  she  is  relieved  from 
the  weight  of  an  unconfidential  pre- 
sence, she  has  sat  for  two  hours  with 
her  head  buried  in  her  hands.  At 
last  she  rises  to  look  for  something. 
A  thought  has  struck  her ;  and,  taking 
a  little  golden  key  which  hangs  by  a 
chain  within  her  bosom,  she  searches 
for  something  locked  up  amongst  her 
few  jewels.  What  is  it?  It  is  a  Bible 
exquisitely  illuminated,  with  a  letter 
attached,  by  some  pretty  silken  arti- 
fice, to  the  blank  leaves  at  the  end. 
lliiB  letter  is  a  beautiful  record, 
wisely  and  pathetically  composed,  of 
maternal  anxiety  still  burning  strong 


in  death,  and  yearning,  when  all  ob- 
jects beside  were  fast  fading  from  her 
eyes,  after  one  parting  act  of  com- 
munion with  the  twin  aarlings  of  her 
heart.  Both  were  thirteen  years  old, 
within  a  week  or  two,  as  on  the  night 
before  her  death  they  sat  weeping  by 
the  bedside  of  their  mother,  and  hang- 
ing on  her  lips,  now  for  farewell  whis- 
pers, and  now  for  farewell  kisses. 
They  both  knew  that,  as  her  strength 
had  permitted  during  the  latter  month 
of  her  life,  she  had  thrown  the  last 
anguish  of  love  in  her  beseeching 
heart  into  a  letter  of  counsel  to  them- 
selves. Through  this,  of  which  each 
sister  had  a  copy,  she  trusted  long  to 
converse  with  her  orphans.  And  the 
last  promise  which  she  had  entreated 
on  this  evening  from  both,  was — that 
in  either  of  two  contingencies  they 
would  review  her  counsels,  and  the 
passages  to  which  she  pointed  their 
attention  in  the  Scriptures;  namely^ 
first,  in  the  event  of  any  calamity^, 
that,  for  one  sister  or  for  both,  should 
overspread  then*  paths  with  total 
darkness ;  and  secondly,  in  the  event 
of  life  fldwing  in  too  profound  a  stream 
of  prosperity,  so  as  to  threaten  them 
with  an  alienation  of  interest  from  aU 
spiritual  objects.  She  had  not  con- 
cealed that,  of  these  two  extreme 
cases,  she  would  prefer  for  her  own. 
children  the  first.  And  now  had  that' 
case  arrived  indeed,  which  she  in 
spirit  had  desired  to  meet.  Nine 
years  ago,  just  as  the  silvery  voice  of 
a  dial  in  the  dying  lady's  bedroom 
was  striking  nine  upon  a  sunmier- 
evening,  had  the  last  visual  ray 
streamed  from  her  seeking  eyes  upon 
her  orphan  twins,  after  which, 
throughout  the  night,  she  had  slept 
away  into  heaven.  Now  again  had 
come  a  summer  evening  memorable, 
for  unhappiness ;  now  again  the- 
daughter  thought  of-  those  dying 
lights  of  love  which  streamed  at  sun- 
set from  the  closing  eyes  of  her 
mother ;  again,  and  just  as  she  went 
back  in  thought  to  this  image,  the 
same  silvery  voice  of  the  dial  sounded 
nine  o'clock.  Again  she  remembered 
her  mother's  dying  request ;  again  her 
own  tear-hallowed  promise — and  with 
her  heart  in  her  mother's  grave  she 
now  rose  to  fulfil  it.  Here,  then, 
when  this  solemn  recurrence  to  a  tes- 
tamentary counsel  has  ceased  to  be  a 
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mere 'office  of  doty  towards  the  de- 
parted, having  taken  the  shape  of  a 
consolation  for  herself,  let  ns  pause. 

Nov,  fair  companion  in  this  ex- 
ploring Yojage  of  inquest  into  hidden 
scenes,  or  forgotten  scenes  of  hu- 
man life— perhaps  it  might  be  in^ 
stmctive  to  direct  our  glasses  upon 
the  false  perfidious  lorer.  It  might. 
But  do  not  let  us  do  so.  We  might 
like  him  better,  or  pity  him  more,  than 
either  of  us  would  desire.  His  name 
and  memory  have  long  since  dropped 
out  of  every  body's  thoughts.  Of  pro- 
sperity, and  (what  is  more  important) 
of  internal  peace,  he  is  reputed  to  have 
had  no  gleam  from  the  moment  when 
he  betrayed  his  faith,  and  m  one  day 
threw  away  the  jewel  of  good  con- 
science, and  *^  a  pearl  richer  than  aU 
his  tribe.^*  But,  however  that  may 
l)e,  it  is  certain  that,  finally,  he  be- 
came a  wreck;  and  of  any  kopekst 
wreck  it  is  painAil  to  talk — ^mudi 
more  so,  when  through  him  others 
also  became  wrecks. 

Shall  we,  then,  after  an  mterval  of 

nearly  two  years  has  passed  over  the 

joung  lady  in  the  boudoir,  look  in 

again  upon  herf    You  hesitate,  fair 

friend :  and  I  myself  hesitate.    For 

in  fact  she  also  has  become  a  wreck ; 

and  it  would  grieve  us  both  to  see  her 

altered.     At  the  end  of  twcnty-oae 

months  she  retains  hardly  a  vestige 

of  resemblance   to  the  fine   young 

woman  we  saw   on   that  unhappy 

evening  with  her  aunt  and  cousin. 

On  consideration,  therefore,  let  us  do 

this.    We  will  direct  our  glasses  to 

her  room,  at  a  point  of  time  about  six 

weeks  further  on.    Suppose  this  time 

gone ;  suppose'^her  now  dressed  for  her 

grave,  and  placed  in  her  coffin.    The 

advantage  of  that  is — ^that,  though  no 

change  can  restore  the  ravages  of  the 

past,  yet  (as  often  is  found  to  happen 

with  young  perscms)  the  expression 

has  revived  from  her  girlish  years. 

The  child-like  aspect  has  revolved, 

and  settled  back  upon  her  featmres. 

The  wasting  away  of  the  flesh  is  less 

apparent  in  the  face ;  and  one  might 

imagine  that,  in  this  sweet  marUe 

countenance,  was  seen  the  very  same 

upon  which,  eleven  years  ago,  her 

mother's  darkening  eyes  had  Sngered 

to  the  last,  until  clouds  had  swallowed 

ap  the  vision  of  her  beloved  iwms. 


Yet,  If  that  were  In  part  a  foncy,  this 
at  least  is  no  fancy — ^that  not  oolj 
much  of  a  child-like  truth  and  sim- 
plicity has  reinstated  itself  in  the 
temple  of  her  now  reposing  features, 
but  also  that  tranquillity  and  perfect 
peace,  such  as  are  appropriate  to 
eternity;  but  which  from  the  Uving 
countenance  had  taken  their  flight  for 
ever,  on  that  memorable  evening 
when  we  looked  in  upon  the  impas- 
sioned group  —  upon  the  towing 
and  denouncing  aunt,  the  sympathi- 
sing but  silent  cousin,  thepoor blighted 
niece,  and  the  wicked  l^ter  lying  in 
fragments  at  their  feet 

Cloud,  that  hast  revealed  to  us  this 
young  creature  uid  her  blighted  hopes, 
dose  up  again.    And  now,  a  few 
years  later,  not  more  than  four  or 
five,  give  back  to  us  the  latest  arrears 
of  the  changes  which  thou  concealest 
within  thy  draperies.     Once  more, 
*'  open  sesame !  '*  and  show  us  a  third 
generation.    Behold  a  lawn  islanded 
with  thickets.     How  perfect  is  the 
verdiffe— how  rich  the   blossoming 
shrubberies  that  screen  with  verdu- 
rous walls  from  the  iK>ssibtlity  of  in- 
trusion, whilst  by  their  own  wander- 
ing line  of  distribution  they  shape  and 
umbrageously  embay,  what  one  mig^t 
call  lawny  aaloons  and  vestibules — 
sylvan  galleries  and  closets.    Some  of 
these  recesses,  which  unlink  them- 
selves as  fluently  as  snakes,  and  un- 
expectedly   as    the    shyest   nooks, 
watery  cells,   and  crypts,  amongst 
the  shores  of  a  ferest-Iake,  beinff 
formed  by  the  mere   caprices  and 
ramUings  of  the  luxuriant  shrubs, 
are  so  small  and  so  quiet,  that  one 
might  fancy  them  meant  fbr  haudoin. 
Here  is  one  that,  in  a  less  fickle  cli- 
mate, would  make  the  loveliest  of 
studies  for  a  writer  of  breathings  finom 
some  solitary  heart,  or  of  su^nrfa 
from    some    impassioned    memory! 
And  opening  frem  one  an^e  of  this 
embowered  study,  Issnes  a  little  nar- 
row corridor,  that,  after  almost  wheel- 
ing back  upon  itself,  in  its  pUyfhl 
mazes,  finally  widens  into  a  little  dr- 
cular  chamber ;  out  of  which  there  is 
no  exit,  (except  back  again  by  the 
entrance,)  small  or  great;  so  that, 
adjacent  to  his  study,  the  writer  would 
command  how  sweet  a  bed-room,  per- 
mitting him  to  lie  the  summer  threngh, 
gasing  all  night  long  at  the  burning 
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host  of  heaven.  How  silent  tJiat 
would  be  at  the  noon  of  snmmer 
nights,  how  grave-like  in  its  qniet! 
And  yet,  need  there  be  asked  a  still- 
ness or  a  silence  more  profound  than 
is  felt  at  this  present  noon  of  day? 
One  reason  for  snch  peculiar  repose^ 
over  and  above  the  tranquil  character 
^  the  day,  and  the  distance  of  the 
I^aoe  from  high-roads,  is  the  outer 
sone  of  woods,  which  almost  on  every 
quarter  invests  the  shrubberies — 
«wathiiig  them,  (as  one  may  express 
it,)  belting  them,  and  overlooking 
them,  from  a  varying  distance  of  two 
and  three  furlongs,  so  as  oftentimes 
to  keep  the  winds  at  a  distance.  But, 
however  caused  and  supported,  the 
aflenoe  of  these  fanciful  lawns  and 
lawny  chambers  is  oftentimes  oppres- 
live  in  the  depth  of  summer  to  people 
unfamiliar  with  solitudes,  either 
monntainons  or  sylvan;  and  many 
would  be  apt  to  suppose  that  the  villa, 
to  which  these  pretty  shrubberies  form 
the  chief  dependencies,  must  be  un- 
tenanted. But  that  is  not  the  case. 
The  bouse  \&  inhabited,  and  by  its 
own  legal  mistress— the  proprietress 
^the  whole  domain ;  and  not  at  all 
a  silent  mistress,  but  as  noisy  as  most 
little  ladies  of  five  years  old,  for  that 
is  her  age.  Now,  and  just  as  we  are 
q)eaking,  you  may  hear  her  little  joy- 
ous clamour  as  she  issues  from  the 
house.  This  way  she  comes,  bound- 
ing like  a  fawn ;  and  soon  she  rushes 
into  the  little  recess  which  I  pointed 
out  as  a  proper  study  for  any  man 
who  should  be  weaving  the  deep  har- 
mixdes  of  memorial  suspiria.  But  I 
fancy  that  she  will  soon  dispossess  it 
of  tl^  chaqyter,  for  her  suspiria  arc 
not  many  at  this  stage  of  her  life. 
Now  she  comes  dancing  into  sight; 
and  you  see  that,  if  she  keeps  the 
pomise  of  her  infancy,  she  wiU  be  an 
mteresting  creature  to  the  eye  in  after 
life.  In  other  respects,  also,  she  is 
an  engaging  child — ^loving,  natural, 
and  wild  as  any  one  of  her  neigh- 
bours for  some  miles  round;  viz. 
leverats,  squirrels,  and  ring-doves. 
But  what  will  surprise  you  most  is — 
that,  although  a  child  of  pure  English 
Uood,  she  speaks  very  little  English ; 
InU  more  Bengalee  than  perhaps  you 


will  find  it  convenient  to  construe. 
That  is  her  Ayah,  who  comes  up 
from  behind  at  a  pace  so  different 
from  her  youthful  mistress's.  But,  if 
their  paces  are  different,  in  other 
things  they  agree  most  cordially ;  and 
dearly  they  love  each  other.  In 
reality,  the  child  has  passed  her  wholo 
life  in  the  arms  of  this  ayah.  She 
remembers  nothing  elder  than  her ; 
eldest  of  things  is  the  ayah  in  her 
eyes ;  and,  if  the  ayah  should  insist 
on  her  worshipping  herself  as  the 
goddess  Railroadina  or  Steamboatina, 
that  made  England  and  the  sea  and 
Bengal,  it  is  certain  that  the  littlo 
thing  would  do  so,  asking  no  question 
but  this — ^whether  kissing  would  do 
for  worshipping. 

Every  evening  at  nine  o*clock,  as 
the  ayah  sits  by  the  little  creature 
lying  awake  in  bed,  the  silvery  tongue 
of  a  dial  tolls  the  hour.  Header,  yon 
know  who  she  is.  She  is  the  grand- 
daughter of  her  that  faded  away  about 
sunset  in  gazing  at  her  twin  orphans. 
Her  name  is  Grace.  And  she  is  the 
niece  of  that  elder  and  once  happy 
Grace,  who  spent  so  much  of  her 
happiness  in  this  very  room,  but 
whom,  in  her  utter  desolation,  we  saw 
in  the  boudoir  with  the  torn  letter  at 
her  feet.  She  is  the  daughter  of  that 
oUier  sister,  wife  to  a  military  officer, 
who  died  abroad.  Little  Grace  never 
saw  her  grandmama,  nor  her  lovely 
aunt  that  was  her  namesake,  nor  con- 
sciously her  mama.  She  was  bom 
six  months  after  the  death  of  the 
elder  Grace  ;  and  her  mother  saw  her 
only  through  the  mists  of  mortal  suf- 
fering, which  carried  her  off  three 
weeks  after  the  birth  of  her  daughter. 

This  view  was  taken  several  years 
ago;  and  since  then  the  younger 
Grace  in  her  turn  is  under  a  cloud  of 
affliction.  But  she  is  still  under 
eighteen ;  and  of  her  there  may  be 
hopes.  Seeing  such  things  in  so  short 
a  space  of  years,  for  the  grandmother 
died  at  thirty-two,  we  say — Death  we 
can  face :  but  knowing,  as  some  of  us 
do,  what  is  human  life,  which  of  us  is  it 
that  without  shuddering  could  (if  con- 
sciously wc  were  summoned)  face  the 
hour  of  bkth  ? 
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"  It  was  on  a  bright  July  morning 
that  I  found  myself  whirled  away  by 
Tsdlroad  from  Berlin,  ^  that  great 
ostrich  ^gg  in  the  sand,*  which  the 
sun  of  civilization  is  said  to  have 
hatched." 

In  these  words,  and  with  this  some- 
what far-fetched  simile,  does  a  Ger- 
man tourist,  Edward  Boas  by  name^ 
commence  his  narrative  of  a  recent  pil- 
grimage to  the  far  north.  Undeterred 
bj^  the  disadvantageous  accounts  given 
of  those  regions  by  a  traveller  who 
havl  shortly  before  visited  them,  and 
unsednced  by  the  allurements  of  more 
southerly  climes,  he  boldly  sets  forth 
to  breast  the  mountains  and  brave 
the  blasts  of  Scanduiavia,  and  to  form 
his  own  judgment  of  the  country  and 
its  inhabitants.     Almost,  however, 
before  putting  foot  on  Scandinavian 
ground,  Mr  Boas,  who,  as  a  traveller, 
is  decidedly  of  the  gossiping  and  in- 
quisitive  class,  fills  three  chapters 
with  all  manner  of  pleasant  chatter 
About  himself,  and  his  feelings,  and 
his  fancies,  and  the  travelling  com- 
panions he  meets  with.    His  liveli- 
ness and  versatility,  and  a  certain 
bantering  satirical  vein,  in  which  he 
occasionally  indulges,   would    have 
caused  ns  to  take  his  work,  had  we 
met  with  it  in  an  English  translation, 
for  the  production  of  a  French  rather 
than  a  German  pen. 

Leaving  the  railway  at  Anger- 
mundc,  our  traveller  continues  his  jour- 
ney by  the  mail,  in  which  he  has  two 
companions ;  a  lady,  ^^  with  an  arm 
like  ivory,"  about  whom  beseems  more 
than  half  inclined  to  build  up  a  little 
episodical  romance,  and  a  youngman 
from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Pase- 
walk,  **  on  whose  thick  lips,"  we  are 
informed,  '^  the  genius  of  stupidity 
seemed  to  have  established  its  throne." 
This  youth  expressed  his  great  regret 
that  the  good  old  customs  of  Germany 
had  become  obsolete,  and  expatiated 
on  the  necessity  of  striving  to  restore 
them.  *^  Those  were  fine  times,"  he 
said,  "  when  nobles  made  war  on 
theur  own  account,  burned  down  the 
villages,  and  drove  the  cattle  of  the 
peasants  on  each  other's  territory. 
To  themselves  personally,  however, 


they  did  no  harm ;  and  if  by  chanc9 
Ritter  Jobst  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Bitter  Kurt,  the  latter  would  say, 
'  Bitter  Jobst,  you  are  my  prisoner 
on  parole,  and  must  pay  me  a  ransom 
of  five  hundred  thalers.'  And  there- 
upon they  passed  their  time  right; 
joyously  together,  drinking  and  bant- 
ing the  livelong  day.  But  Bitter 
Jobst  wrote  to  his  seneschal  that,  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  he  must  Squeeze 
the  five  hundred  thalers  out  of  his 
subjects,  who  were  in  duty  bound  to 
pay,  to  enable  theur  gracious  lord  to 
return  homo  again.  Those  were  the- 
times,"  concluded  the  young  Pase- 
walker,  *^  and  of  such  times  should 
I  like  to  witness  the  return." 

Now,  Mr  Boas  considerably  dis- 
approved of  these  aspirations  after 
the  days  of  the  robber  knights,  and 
he  accordingly,  to  avoid  hearing  any 
more  of  them,  took  a  nap  in  his  cor- 
ner, which  helped  him  on  nearly  to 
Stralsund. 

"  This  city,"  he  says, "  has  aoqnued 
an  undeserved  renown  through  Wal- 
lenstein*s  famons  vow,  ^  to  have  it, 
though  it  were  hung  from  heaven  by 
chains.*  This  puts  me  in  mind  of 
the  trick  of  a  reviewer  who,  by  enor- 
mous and  exaggerated  praise,  udnces 
ns  to  read  the  stupid  literary  produc- 
tion of  some  dear  friend  of  his  own. 
We  take  up  the  book  with  great  ex* 
pectations,  and  find  it — ^trash.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  Stralsund  was  founded 
by  a  set  of  dirty  fish-dealers.  Clumsy, 
gable-ended  houses,stre^  narrow  and 
crooked,  a  wretched  pavement — sncU 
is  the  city.  A  small  road  along  the 
shore,  encumbered  with  timber,  old 
casks,  filth  and  rubbish— such  is  the 
quay." 

In  this  uninteresting  place,  Mr 
Boas  is  compelled  to  pass  eight-aud- 
forty  hours,  waiting  for  a  steamer. 
Ho  fills  up  the  time  with  a  little  dis- 
sertation on  Swedish  and  Pomeranian 
dialects,  and  with  a  comical  legend 
about  a  greedy  monk,  who  bartered 
his  soul  to  the  devil  for  a  platter  of 
lampreys.  By  a  stratagem  of  the 
abbot's,  Satan  was  outwitted;  and, 
taking  himself  off  in  a  mat  rage,  he 
dropped  the  lampreys  m  the  lake  of 
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Maduc,  near  Stargard,  where  to  this 
day  they  are  found  in  as  great  perfec- 
tion as  in  the  lakes  of  Italy  and  Swit- 
seiiaud.  This  peculiarity,  however, 
might  be  accounted  for  otherwise 
than  by  infernal  means,  for  Frederick 
the  Great  was  equally  successfal  in 
Introducing  the  sturgeon  of  the  Wol- 
ga  into  Pomeranian  waters,  where  it 
IS  still  to  be  met  with. 

A  day^s  sail  brings  our  traveller  to 
the  port  of  Ystad,  where  he  receives 
his  first  impressions  of  Sweden, 
which  arc  decidedly  favourable.  At 
sunrise  the  next  morning  he  goes  on 
board  the  steamer  Svithiod,  bound 
from  Lnbeck  to  Stockholm.  At  the 
same  time  with  himself  are  shipped 
three  wandering  Tyrolese  musicians, 
who  are  proceeding  northwards  to 
^ve  the  ScJEuidinavians  a  taste  of  their 
mountain  melodies,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  pigs,  all  pickled;  the  pigs, 
that  is  to  say.  He  finds  on  board  a 
nnmerons  and  agreeable  society,  of 
which  and  of  the  passage  he  gives  a 
graphic  description. 

^*'  The  ship's  bell  rang  to  summon 
US  to  breakfast.  There  is  a  certain 
epic  copiousness  about  a  Swedish 
fhdkosL  On  first  getting  up  in  the 
morning  it  is  customary  to  take  a 
/Top  c(^e  tned  skorpar^  a  cup  of  coffee^ 
and  a  biscuit,  and  in  something  less 
than  two  hours  later  one  sits  down  to 
a  most  abundant  meal.  This  com- 
mences with  a  »«p,  that  is  to  say,  a 
glass  of  carraway  or  aniseed  brandy ; 
then  come  tea,  bread  and  butter, 
bam,  sausage,  cheese  and  beer ;  and 
the  whole  winds  up  with  a  warm 
KoUrcUi,  a  beefsteak  or  cutletj' 

Truly  a  solid  and  savoury  repast. 
Whilst  discussing  it  in  the  cabin  of 
the  Svithiod,  Mr  Boas  makes  ac- 
quaintance with  his  fellow- voyagers. 

^^  At  the  top  of  the  table  sat  our 
captain,  a  jovial  pleasant  man.  He 
was  very  attentive  to  the  passengers, 
bad  a  prompt  and  friendly  answer  to 
every  question;  in  short,  he  was  a 
Swede  all  over.  Near  him  were 
pkced  the  families  of  two  clergymen, 
in  whose  charge  was  also  travelling  a 
young  Swedish  countess,  a  charming, 
mnoccnt-looking  child,  whose  large 
dark  eyes  seemed  destined,  at  no  very 
distant  period,  to  give  more  than  one 
heartache.  Beside  them  was  a  tall 
man,  plainly  dressed,  and  of  n^ilitary 


appearance.    This  was  Count  ^ , 

(Schwerin,  probably,)  a  descendant 
of  that  friend  and  lieutenant  of  Fre* 
deiick  the  Great  who,  on  the  6th  May 
1757,  purchased  with  his  life  the  vic- 
tory of  Prague.  He  was  returning 
from  the  hay-harvest  on  those  estates 
which  had  belonged  to  his  valiant 
forefather,  whose  heirs  had  long  been 
kept  out  of  them  for  lack  of  certain 
documents.  But  Frederick  William 
III.  said,  ^  Right  is  right,  though 
wax  and  parchment  be  not  there  to 
prove  it;'  and  he  restored  to  the 
family  their  property,  which  is  worth 
half-a- million. 

"  The  Count's  neighbour  was  Fm 
Nyberg,  a  Swedish  poetess,  who 
writes  under  the  name  of  Enphrosyne* 
In  Germany,  nobody  troubles  himself 
about  the  '  Dikter  af  Euphrosyw^,* 
but  every  educated  Swede  knows 
them  and  their  authoress.  The  latter 
may  once  have  been  handsome,  but 
wrinkles  have  now  crept  in  where 
roses  formerly  bloomed.  Euphro- 
syne  was  bom  in  1785  —  author- 
esses purchase  their  fame  dearly 
enough  at  the  price  of  having  their 
age  put  down  in  every  lexicon.  A 
black  tulle  cap  with  fiame- coloured 
ribands  covered  her  head ;  round 
her  neck  she  wore  a  string  of  large 
amber  beads,  a  gold  watch-chain, 
and  a  velvet  riband  from  which  her 
eyeglass  was  suspended.  She  was  quiet, 
and  retiring,  spoke  little,  and  passed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  day  in  the 
cabin.  Fru  Nyberg  was  returning 
from  Paris,  and  had  with  her  a  young 
lady  of  distinguished  family,  Emily 
Holmberg  by  name.  This  young  per- 
son possesses  a  splendid  musical 
talent ;  her  compositions  are  remark- 
able for  a  charming  originality,  and 
are  so  much  the  more  prized  that  the 
muse  of  Harmony  has  hitherto  been 
but  niggard  of  her  gifts  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Sweden.  There 
was  something  particularly  delicate 
and  fairy-like  in  the  whole  appear- 
ance of  this  maiden,  whose  long  curls 
floated  round  her  transparent  white 
temples,  while  her  »oft  dove-like  eyes 
had  a  sweet  and  slightly  melancholy 
expression. 

"  Next  to  Miss  Holmberg,  there 
sat  a  handsome  young  man,  in  a  sort 
of  loose  caftan  of  green  velvet.  His 
name  was  Baron  Kr— — ,  and  he  ^as  a 
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descendant  of  the  man  who  cast  lots 
with  Ankarstrom  and  Horn,  which  of 
them  should  kill  the  King.  He  had 
formerly  been  one  of  the  most  noted 
lions  and  vwewr$  of  Stockholm,  but  had 
latterly  taken  to  himself  a  beautiful 
w^e,  and  had  become  a  more  settled 
character;  though  his  exuberant  spirits 
and  loTO  of  enjoyment  still  remained, 
and  rend^^  him  the  gayest  and  most 
agreeable  of  travelling  companions. 
Nagel,  the  celebrated  violin  player, 
«nd  his  lively  little  wife,  were  also 
among  the  passengers.  They  were 
retnming  from  America,  where  he 
had  been  exdianging  his  silveiy  notes 
against  good  gold  cohi.  Nagel  is  a 
Jew  by  birth,  a  most  accomplished 
man,  speaking  seven  languages  with 
'«iual  elegance,  and  mndi  esteemed 
in  the  musical  circles  of  Stockholm." 

A  young  Swedish  woman,  named 
Maria,  whose  affecting  little  history 
Mr  Boas  learns  and  tells  us — an 
Englishman — "  a  thorough  English- 
man, who,  as  long  as  he  was  eating, 
had  no  eyes  or  ears  for  any  thing 
else,"  and  a  French  cammis  vayo/geur^ 
travelling  to  get  orders  for  coloured 
papers,  champagne,  and  silk  goods, 
completed  the  liSt  of  all  those  of  the 
party  who  were  any  way  worthy  <^ 
mention.  The  Frenchman,  Monsieur 
Bobinean  by  name,  had  a  little  ugly 
face,  nearly  hidden  by  an  «K>rmous 
beajd,  wore  a  red  cap  upon  his  head, 
and  looked  altogether  like  a  bandy- 
legnged  brownie  or  gnome.  The  scene 
at  daybreak  the  next  morning  is 
described  witii  some  humour. 

^^  A  dull  twilight  reigned  in  the 
cabin,  the  lamp  was  burning  low  and 
threatening  to  go  out,  the  first  glimmer 
^f  day  was  stealing  in  through  the 
windows,  and  the  Englishman  had 
struck  a  light  in  order  to  shave  him- 
fldf.  From  each  berth  some  different 
description  of  noise  was  issuing ;  the 
Lubecker  was  snoring  loudly.  Baron 
B-^ —  was  twanging  a  guitar,  Mon- 
flieutRobinean  Mngingabarcarole,and 
every  body  was  calling  out  as  loud  as 
he  could  for  something  or  other.  Karl, 
tiie  steward,  was  rushing  up  and  down 
the  cabin,  so  confused  by  the  fifty 
different  demands  addressed  to  him, 
that  he  knew  not  how  to  comply  with 
any  one  of  them.    • 

«*  *  Kail,  clean  my  boots  P 

"  *  Ja,  Heir.' 


*^  ^  Karl,  some  warm  water  and  a 
toweL' 

"  •  Ja,  Herr.' 

'' '  Amis,  ia  maiinee  e9i  beOel  Syr 
h  rwoffe  assembUx^wmz  t — Kari,  the 
coffee  I — conduis  ta  barque  avec  pru* 
dencel  Pedteur,  park  bae  I  .  .  . 
Karl,  the  coffee  r 

"  '  Ja,  Henr.' 

'^  *  Karl,  my  carpet-bag !' 

^ '  Kaii;  are  you  deaf?  Did 
yon  not  hear  me  aak  for  wana 
water?' 

"  V  Ja,  Herr.' 

'' '  Jette  tee  JOeU  m  tOemot  I  Pe* 
c^evr,  parle  te«/— Coffee,  aottee, 
coffee  I  — Le  roi  dee  mere  ne  t^4ckap* 
perapaer 

"  *  Ja,  Herr.' 

''' Karl,  look  at  these  boots !  Toil 
must  dean  them  again.' 

^^  ^  No,  you  must  first  find  my  car-^ 
pet-bag.' 

^^  *  Karl,  yon  good-for-nothing  fel- 
low, if  you  do  not  bring  me  the  water 
immediately,  I  will  complain  to  tha 
captain.' 

*'*'  ^  Pkheur^  park  bae  !  Ccndak 
ta  barqae  aeec  prudence!  » 

Karl,  Uie  coffee,  or  by  my  beaid  I 
will  have  you  impaled  as  soon  as  I 
am  Emperor  of  Turkey  I ' 

'' '  Ja,  HeiT  1  Ja,  Heir  I  Ja, 
Herri'" 

Aided  by  the  various  talents  and 
eccentricities  of  the  passengerag 
by  the  grimaces  of  the  Frenchman^ 
and  the  songs  of  the  Tjnrolese  min* 
strels,  the  time  passed  pleasantly 
enough ;  till,  on  the  mommg  of  the 
third  day  afler  leaving  Ystad,  the 
Svithiod  was  at  the  entrance  of  Lake 
Maeler,  opposite  the  fortress  of  Wax- 
hohtt,  which  presents  more  of  a  pio- 
turesque  than  of  an  imposing  appear* 
anoe. 

^'  It  consists,  of  a  few  loopholed 
parapets  and  ramparts,  and  of  a 
strong  round  tower  of  grey  stone, 
looking  very  romantic  but  not  very 
formidable,  and  nevertheless  entirely 
commanding  the  narrow  passage.  A 
sentry,  wrapped  in  his  doak,  stood 
upon  the  wall  and  hailed  us  throng 
a  speaking-trumpet.  At  the  very 
moment  that  the  captain  was  about 
to  answer,  another  steamer  came 
round  a  bend  of  the  channel,  meeting 
the  Svithiod  point-blank.  The  senti- 
nel impatiently  repeated  his  summons. 
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alid  for  a  moment  there  appeared  to 
be  some  danger  of  oar  either  mnning 
fool  of  the  other  boat,  or  getting  a 
shot  in  our  hall  from  the  fort.  They 
do  not  understand  joking  at  Wax- 
holm,  as  was  learned  a  short  time 
since  to  his  cost  bj  the  commander  of 
the  Russian  steamer  Iscbora,  who  did 
Dot  reply  when  summoned.  Hastily 
liumishing  the  required  information  to 
the  castle,  our  captain  shouted  out 
the  needful  orders  to  his  crew,  and 
we  passed  on  in  safety. 

^  The  steamer  which  we  now  met 
bore  the  Swed^  flag,  and  was  con- 
veying the  Crown  Prfoce  Oscar  (the 
grandson  of  a  lawyer  and  a  silk-mer- 

Sand  his  wife,  to  Grermany.  They 
left  StocklK^m  in  the  night  time, 
to  ayoid  all  public  ceremony  and  for- 
mality. A  crowd  of  artillerymen 
BOW  lined  the  walls  of  Waxholm  to 
giTe  the  usual  salute,  and  we  could 
hear  the  booming  of  the  guns  louf 
tfter  we  were  out  of  sight  of  ship  and 
fort.  In  another  hour  I  obtained  my 
trst  Yiew  of  Stockholm." 

(Stockholm,  the  Venice  of  the  North, 
has  been  thought  by  many  travellers 
to  present  a  more  striking  cawp-d'caL 
than  any  other  European  capital, 
Constantinople  excepted.  Built  upon 
seven  islands,  formed  by  inlets  of  the 
sea  and  the  Maeler  Lake,  it  spreads 
over  a  surface  very  large  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  its  houses  and  inha- 
bitants, and  exhibits  a  singular  mix- 
ture of  streets,  squares,  and  churches, 
wkh  rock,  wood,  and  water.  The 
ground  on  which  it  stands  is  nneven, 
and  in  many  places  declivitous ;  the 
different  parts  of  the  city  are  connected 
by  bridges,  and  on  every  side  is  seen 
the  fresh  green  foliage  of  the  north. 
The  natural  canals  which  intersect 
Stockholm  are  of  great  depth,  and 
ships  of  large  burden  are  enabled  to 
penetrate  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
town.  The  general  style  of  building 
offers  little  to  admire;  the  houses 
befaig  for  tiie  most  part  flat-fronted, 
monotonous,  and  graceless,  without 
any  species  of  architectural  decoration 
to  relieve  their  inelegant  uniformity. 
It  is  the  position  of  the  dty,  the  aur  of 
fiefatness  given  to  it  by  the  water, 
which  traverses  it  in  every  direction, 
and  the  life  and  movement  of  the 
port,  that  form  its  chief  recommenda- 
tions.   In  theur  architectural  ideaa 
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the  Swedes  appear  to  be  entirely 
utilitarian,  disdaiafal  of  ornament; 
and  if  a  house  of  more  modem  and 
tastefal  build,  with  windows  of  a 
handsome  size,  cornices,  and  entabla- 
tures, is  here  and  there  to  be  met 
with,  it  is  almost  certain  to  have  beeo 
erectied  by  Germans  or  some  other 
foreigners.  The  royal  palace,  oC 
which  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  XII.,  is  a  well-con* 
ceived  and  finely  executed  work; 
some  of  the  churches  are  also 
worthy  of  notice ;  but  most  of  the 
public  buildings  derive  their  chief 
interest,  like  the  squares  and  market- 
places, from  their  antiquity,  or  firom 
historical  associations  connected  with 
them.  Few  cities  offer  richer  stores 
to  the  lovers  of  the  romance  of  his- 
tory than  does  the  capital  of  Sweden* 
One  edifice  alone,  the  Ritteiiiaas — 
literally,  the  House  of  Knights  or 
Lords — in  which  the  Swedish  no- 
bility were  wont  to  hold  their  Diets, 
would  famish  subject-matter  for  a 
score  of  romances.  Not  a  door  nor  a 
window,  scarce  a  stone  in  the  build- 
ing, but  tells  of  some  sanguinary 
feud,  or  fierce  insurrection  of  the 
populace,  in  the  troublous  days  of 
Sweden.  From  floor  to  ceiling  of 
the  great  hall  in  which  the  Diet  held 
its  sittings,  hang  the  coats  of  arms  of 
Swedish  counts,  barons,  and  noble- 
men. A  solemn  gloomy  light  per- 
vades the  apartment,  and  unites  with 
the  grave  black-blue  coverings  of  the 
seats  and  balustrades,  to  convey  the 
idea  that  this  is  no  arena  for  showy 
shallow  orators,  but  a  place  in  which 
stem  tmth  and  naked  reality  have 
been  wont  to  prevaiL  The  chair  of 
Gnstavus  Yasa,  of  inlaid  ivory,  and 
covered  with  purple  velvet,  stands  iu 
this  room. 

Mr  Boas,  the  pages  of  whose  book 
are  thickly  strewn  with  legends  and 
historical  anecdotes,  many  of  them, 
interesting,  devotes  a  chapter  to  the 
Bitterhaus  and  its  annals.  One  tra- 
gical history,  connected  with  that 
building,  appears  worthy  of  extrac- 
tion: 

**  One  of  the  chief  fiavourites  of 
Gnstavus  in.  was  Count  Armfelt,  a 
young  man  of  illustrious  family,  and 
of  unusual  mental  and  personal  ac« 
complishments.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  royal  guards,  and  proved. 
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during  the  war  with  BoBsio,  that  his 
courage  in  the  field  folly  equalled  his 
more  courtierlike  merits.  He  rapidly 
ascended  in  military  grade,  and,  final- 
ly, the  king  appointed  him  goyemor 
of  Stockholm,  and  named  him  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Regency,  which, 
in  case  of  his  death,  was  to  govern 
Sweden  during  the  minority  of  the 
heir  to  the  throne.  Shortly  after  these 
dignities  had  been  conferred  upon  Ann. 
felt,  occurred  the  famous  masquerade 
and  the  assassination  of  Gustavus. 

*^  Upon  this  event  happening,  a 
written  will  of  the  king's  was  produ- 
ced, of  more  recent  date  than  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Count,  and,  accord- 
ing to  which,  the  guardianship  of  the 
Prince  Boyal  was  to  devolve  upon 
Duke  Elarl  Sundennanland,  the  bro-^ 
ther  of  Gustavus.  This  was  a  weak, 
sensual,  and  vindictive  prince,  of  li- 
mited capacity,  and  easily  led  by  flat- 
tery and  deceit.  He  belonged  to  a 
secret  society,  of  which  Baron  Reu- 
terholm  was  grand-master.  A  couple 
of  mysterious  and  well-managed  ap- 

Saritions  were  sufficient  to  terrify  the 
uke,  and  render  him  ductile  as  wax. 
The  most  implidt  submission  was  re- 
quired oi  him,  and  soon  the  crafty 
Beuterholm  got  the  royal  authority 
entu^ly  into  his  own  hands.  There  was 
discontent  and  murmuring  amongst  the 
true  friends  of  the  royfd  family,  but 
Beuterholm's  spies  were  ubiquitous, 
and  a  firownmg  brow  or  dissatisfied 
look  was  punished  as  a  crime.  Amongst 
others.  Count  Armfelt,  who  took  no 
pains  to  conceal  his  indignation  at  the 
scandalous  proceedings  of  those  in 
power,  was  strkiped  of  his  offices,  and 
ordered  to  set  out  immediately  as  am- 
bassador to  N|Lples. 

«( This  command  fell  like  a  thun- 
derbolt upon  the  head  of  the  Count, 
whom  every  public  and  private  con- 
sideration combined  to  retain  in  Stock- 
holm. Loath  as  he  was  to  leave  his 
country  an  undisputed  prey  to  the 
knaves  into  whose  hands  it  had  fallen, 
he  was  perhaps  still  more  unwilling 
to  abandon  one  beloved  being  to  the 
snares  and  dangers  of  a  sensual  and 
corrupt  court. 

**  It  was  on  a  September  evening  of 
the  year  1792,  and  the  li^t  of  the 
moon  fell  cold  an4.  clear  upon  the 
white  houses  of  Stodkholm,  though 
the   streets    that  intersected  their 


masses  were  plunged  in  deep  shadow, 
when  a  man,  muffled  in  a  doak,  and 
evidently  desirous  of  avoiding  obser- 
vation, was  seen  making  his  way  has- 
tily through  the  darkest  and  least  fre- 
quented lanes  of  that  city.  Stopping 
at  last,  he  knocked  thrice  agunst  a 
window-shutter ;  an  adjacent  door  was 
opened  at  the  signal,  and  he  passed 
through  a  corridor  into  a  cheerful  and 
well-lighted  apartment.  Throwing  off 
his  doak,  he  recdved  and  returned 
the  affectionate  greeting  of  a  beauti- 
ful woman,  who  advanced  with  out- 
stretched hand  to  meet  him.  The 
stranger  was  Count  Armfelt — the  lady^ 
Miss  Budenskjold — the  most  charm- 
ing of  the  court  beauties  of  the  day. 
The  colour  left  her  cheek  when  sha 
perceived  the  uneasiness  of  her  lover ; 
but  when  he  told  her  of  the  orders  he 
had  received,  her  head  sank  upon  his 
breast,  and  her  large  blue  eyes  swam 
in  tears.  Becovering,  however,  from 
this  momentary  depression,  she  vow- 
ed to  remain  ever  true  to  her  country 
and  her  love.  The  Count  echoed  the 
vow,  and  a  kiss  sealed  the  compact. 
The  following  morning  a  ship  sailed 
from  Stockholm,  bearing  the  new  am- 
bassador to  Naples. 

**  Scarcely  had  Armfelt  departed, 
when  Duke  Karl  began  to  persecute 
Miss  Budenskjold  with  his  addresses. 
At  first  he  endeavoured,  by  attention 
and  fiatteries,  to  win  her  favour ;  but 
her  avoidance  of  his  advances  and  so- 
dety  mcreased  the  violence  of  his  pas- 
sion, until  at  last  he  spoke  his  wishes 
with  brutal  frankness.  With  maidenly 
pride  and  dignity,  the  lady  repelled 
his  suit,  and  severely  stigmatized  his 
insolence.  Foaming  with  rage,  the 
duke  left  her  presence,  and  from  that 
moment  his  love  was  exchanged  for  a 
deadly  hatred. 

*^  Baron  Beuterholm  had  witnessed 
with  pleasure  the  growth  of  the  re- 

S»t*s  passion  for  Uie  beautiful  Miss 
udenskjold;  for  he  knew  that  the 
more  pursuits  Duke  Earl  had  to  occu- 
py and  amuse  him,  the  more  undivid- 
ed would  be  his  own  sway.  It  was 
with  great  dissatisfaction^  therefore^ 
that  he  received  aa  account  of  the 
contemptuous  manner  in  which  the 
proud  girl  had  treated  her  royal  ad- 
mirer. The  latter  insisti^  upon  re- 
venge, f^ll  and  complete  revenge,  and 
Beut^holm  promised  that  he  should 
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have  it.  Miss  Radenskj<5ld*s  life  was 
80  blameless,  and  her  condact  in  every 
respect  so  correct,  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  invent  any  charge  against 
her;  but  Benterholm  set  spies  to  work, 
and  spies  ¥dll  always  discover  some- 
thing. They  found  out  that  she  kept 
up  a  regular  correspondence  with 
Count  Annfelt.  Their  letters  were 
opened,  and  evidence  found  in  them 
of  a  plan  to  declare  the  young  prince 
4^  age,  or  at  least  to  abstract  Duke 
Karl  from  the  corrupting  influence  of 
Bcuterholm.  The  angry  feelings  en- 
tertained by  the  latter  personage  to- 
wards Miss  Budenskjold  were  increa- 
sed tenfold  by  this  discovery,  and  he 
Immediately  had  her  thrown  into  pri- 
son. She  was  brought  to  trial  before 
A  tribunal  composed  of  creatures  of 
the  baron,  and  including  the  Chancel- 
lor Sparre,  a  man  of  unparalleled  cun- 
ning and  baseness,  than  whom  Satan 
himself  could  have  selected  no  better 
advocate.  During  her  examination, 
Fraulein  von  Budenskjold  was  most 
cruelly  treated,  and  the  words  of 
the  correspondence  were  distorted, 
with  infamous  subtlety,  into  whatever 
construction  best  suited  her  accusers. 
Sparre  twisted  his  physiognomy,  which 
in  chfljacter  partook  of  that  of  the  dog 
and  the  serpent,  into  a  thoughtful  ex- 
pression, and  regretted  that,  according 
to  the  Swedish  laws,  the  offence  of 
which  Miss  Budenskjold  was  found 
guilty,  could  not  be  punished  by  the 
lash.  The  pillory,  and  imprisonment 
in  the  Zuchthaus,  the  place  of  confine- 
ment for  the  most  guilty  and  aban- 
doned of  her  sex,  formed  the  scarce 
milder  sentence  pronounced  upon  the 
unfortunate  victim. 

*^  It  was  early  on  an  autumn  morn- 
ing—a  thick  canopy  of  grey  clouds 
overspread  the  heavens — and  the  dis- 
mal half-light  which  prevailed  in  the 
streets  of  Stockholm  made  it  difScult 
to  decide  whether  or  not  the  sun  had 
yet  risen.  A  cold  wind  blew  across 
from  Lake  Maeler,  and  caused  the  few 
persons  who  had  as  yet  left  their 
houses  to  haaten  their  steps  along  the 
deserted  pavement.  Suddenly  a  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  arrived  upon  the 
square  in  front  of  the  Bitterhaus,  and 
took  up  their  station  beside  the  pil- 
lory. The  ofScer  commanding  the 
party  was  a  slender  young  man  of 
agreeable  countenance;  but  he  was 


pale  as  death,  and  his  voice  trembled 
as  he  gave  the  words  of  command. 
The  prison-gate  now  opened,  and  Miss 
Budenskjold  came  forth,  escorted  by 
several  jailers.  Hercheeks  were  whiter 
than  the  snow-white  dress  she  wore ; 
her  limbs  trembled;  her  long  hair 
hung  in  wild  dishevelment  over  her 
shoulders,  and  yet  was  she  beautiful — 
beautiful  as  a  fading  rose.  They  led 
her  up  the  steps  of  the  pillory,  and 
the  executioner's  hand  was  already 
stretched  out  to  bind  her  to  the  igno- 
minious post,  when  she  cast  a  despair- 
ing glance  upon  the  bystanders,  as 
though  seeking  aid.  As  she  did  so,  a 
shrill  scream  of  agony  burst  from  her 
lips.  She  had  recognised  in  the  young 
officer  her  own  dearly-loved  brother, 
who,  by  a  devilish  refinement  of  cruel- 
ty, had  been  appointed  to  command 
tibe  guard  that  was  to  attend  at  her 
punishment. 

*^  Strong  in  her  innocence,  the  de- 
licate and  gently-nurtured  girl  had 
borne  up  against  all  her  previous  suf- 
ferings ;  but  this  was  too  much.  Her 
senses  left  her,  and  she  fell  fainting  to 
the  ground.  Her  brother  also  swoon- 
ed away,  and  never  recovered  his  un- 
clouded reason.  To  his  dying  day  his 
mmd  remained  gloomy  and  unsettled. 
The  very  executioners  refused  to  in- 
flict further  indignity  on  the  sensele^ 
girl,  and  she  was  conducted  back  to 
her  dungeon,  where  she  soon  recover- 
ed all  the  firmness  which  she  had  al- 
ready displayed  before  her  infamous 
judges. 

^'  Meanwhile  Annfelt  was  exposed 
in  Italy  to  the  double  danger  of  secret 
assassination,  and  of  a  threatened  re- 
quisition from  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment for  him  to  be  delivered  up.  He 
sought  safety  in  flight,  and  found  an 
asylum  in  Germany.  His  estates  were 
confiscated,  his  titles,  honours,  and 
nobility  declared  forfeit,  and  he  him- 
self was  condemned  by  default  as  a 
traitor  to  hb  country." 

Concerning  the  ultimate  fate  of  this 
luckless  pair  of  lovers,  Mr  Boas  depo- 
seth  not,  but  passes  on  to  an  account 
of  the  disturbances  in  1810,  when  the 
Swedish  marshal,  Count  Axel  Fersen, 
suspected  by  the  populace  as  cause 
of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Crown 
Friuce,  Charles  Augustus,  was  attack- 
ed, while  following  the  body  of  the 
prince  through  the  streets  of  Stock- 
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holm.  He  was  sitting  in  fnll  imifbnn 
in  his  caniage,  drawn  by  six  milk- 
white  horses,  when  he  was  asa^uled 
with  showers  of  stones,  from  whidi  he 
took  refuge  in  a  hooae  upon  the  Bit- 
terhanstmaikt  In  spite  of  the  exer- 
tions of  General  Silverspane,  at  the 
head  of  some  dragoons,  the  mob  broke 
into  the  house,  and  entered  the  room 
in  which  Feraen  was.  He  folded  his 
hands,  and  begged  for  mercy,  protest- 
ing his  innocence.  Bat  his  entreaties 
wero  in  vain.  A  broad-shoolderod 
fellow,  a  shopke^>er,  named  Lexow^ 
tore  off  his  orders,  sword,  and  doak, 
and  threw  them  through  the  window 
to  the  rioters,  who  with  fnrions  shouts 
reduced  them  to  fragments.  Silver- 
aparre  then  proposed  to  take  the  count 
to  prison,  and  have  him  brought  to 
trial  in  due  form.  But,  on  the  way 
thither,  the  crowd  struck  and  ill-treat- 
ed the  old  man ;  and,  although  nume- 
rous troops  wero  now  upon  the  spot, 
these  romained  with  shouldered  arms, 
and  even  their  officers  forbade  their 
interference.  They  appeared  to  be 
there  to  attend  an  execution  rather 
than  to  restore  order.  The  mob  dragged 
the  unfortunate  Fersen  to  the  foot  of 
Gnstavus  Yasa's  statue,  and  there 
beat  and  ill-treated  him  till  he  died. 
It  was  remarked  of  the  foremost  and 
most  eager  of  his  persecutors,  that 
although  dressed  as  common  sailors, 
their  hands  were  white  and  delicate, 
and  linen  of  fine  texture  peeped  be- 
trayingly  forth  from  under  their  coarse 
outer  garments.  Doubtless  more  than 
one  long-standing  hatred  was  on  thait 
day  gratified.  It  was  still  borne  in 
mind,  that  Count  Fersen^s  father  had 
been  the  chief  instrument  in  bringing 
Count  Eric  Brahe,  and  sereral  other 
nobles,  to  the  scaffold,  upon  the  very 
spot  where,  half  a  oentuiy  later,  hiiB 
aon^s  blood  was  poured  out. 

The  murder  of  the  Count-Marshal 
was  followed  by  an  attack  upon  the 
house  of  his  sister,  the  Comitess  Piper ; 
but  she  had  had  timely  notice,  ana  es- 
caped by  water  to  Waxholm.  Seve- 
ral  officers  of  rank,  who  strove  to  pa- 
dfy  the  mob,  were  abused,  and  even 
beaten ;  until  at  length  a  combat  en- 
sued between  the  troops  and  the  peo- 
ple, and  lasted  till  nightfall,  when  aa 
end  was  put  to  it  by  a  heavy  faU  of 
rain.  The  number  of  killed  and  wound- 


ed on  that  day  eoidd  never  be  asco^ 
tained. 

These  ioddeats  are  Btrikhug  and  dra- 
matio— fine  stulT  for  novel  wiitera,  aa 
Mr  Boas  saya— bvt  we  w9l  tnni  to 
less  sanguinuy  subjects.  In  a  letter 
to  a  female  fiiend,  who  is  designated 
by  the  fandfhl  name  of  Eglantine,  we 
have  a  sketch  of  tiie  present  state  of 
Swedish  poetry  and  fiteratare.  Ac- 
cordmg  to  the  acoomt  here  given  ua^ 
Olof  von  Dalin,  who  was  bom  in  HoU 
land  in  1763,  was  the  first  to  awaken 
in  the  Swedes  a  real  and  correct  taste 
for  the  bdks  Idtres.  This  he  did  in 
great  measure  by  the  establishment  of 
a  periodical  called  the  Aryus.  Ha 
improved  tiie  style  of  prose  writing^ 
ana  produced  some  poetry,  which  lat* 
ter  i^pears,  however,  to  have  beea 
generally  more  remaikable  for  sweet- 
ness than  power.  We  have  not  space 
to  follow  Mr  Boas  through  his  gallery 
of  Swedish  lUerati^  but  we  will  extract 
what  he  says  concerning  tiiree  author- 
esses, whose  worths,  highly  popular  in 
their  own  country  and  in  Germany, 
have  latterly  attracted  some  attention 
in  England.  These  are — Miss  Bremer, 
Madame  Flygare-Cariib,  and  the  fit^ 
roness  Knorring,  the  delineators  of 
domestic,  rural,  and  aristocratic  life  hi 
Sweden. 

*^  Frederica  Bremer  was  bom  in  tEe 
year  1802.  After  the  death  of  her  ik- 
ther,  a  rich  merchant  and  proprietor 
of  mines,  she  resided  at  Schonen,  and 
subsequently  with  a  female  friend  in 
Norway.  She  now  lives  with  her  mo- 
ther and  sister  alternately  in  the  Noir- 
lands  Gatan,  at  Stockholm,  or  at  tbeur 
conntryseatatArsta.  Iflweretotalkto 
you  about  Miss  Bremor's  romances,  yon 
would  laugh  at  me,  for  you  are  doubt- 
less ten  times  better  acquainted  with 
ihem  than  I  am.  But  you  are  cnriona^ 
perhaps,  to  leam  something  about  her 
appearance,  and  that  I  can  tell  you^ 

**  Yon  wiU  not  expect  to  hear  that 
Miss  Bremer,  a  maiden  lady  of  forty, 
retains  a  very  large  share  of  youthful 
bloom;  but,  independentiy ^that,  she 
is  really  any  thing  but  handsome.  Her 
thin  wiinkled  physiognomy  Is,  hdW*- 
ever,  rendered  agreeable  bv  its  good- 
humoured  expression,  andWmeagro 
figure  has  the  benefit  of  a  neat  and 
simple  style  of  dress.  From  the  style 
of  her  ^nitings,  I  used  always  to  take 
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her  to  be  a  govoness ;  and  she 
looks  exactly  like  one.  She  knows 
that  she  is  not  handsome,  and  on  that 
account  has  always  refiised  to  have 
her  portrait  taken ;  the  one  they  sell 
of  her  in  Germany  is  a  eonnterfeit, 
the  ofispring  of  an  artist's  imagina- 
tion, Qtimidated  by  specnlative  b3ok- 
ieilers.  This  summer,  there  was  a 
qaizaiog  paragraph  in  one  of  the  Swe- 
dish papers,  saying  that  a  painter  had 
been  sent  direct  from  America  to  Rome 
and  Stockholm,  to  take  portraits  of 
the  Pope  and  of  Miss  Bremer. 

**  In  Sweden,  the  preference  is  given 
to  her  romance  of  Hemmet^  (Home,) 
OTer  all  her  other  works.  Any  thing 
like  a  bold  originality  of  invention  she 
is  generally  a£mtted  to  lack,  bnt  she 
is  skilled  in  throwing  a  poetical  charm 
over  the  qniet  narrow  circle  of  domes- 
tic life.  I^e  is  almost  invariably  snc- 
cessM  in  her  female  characters,  bnt 
when  she  attempts  to  draw  those  of 
men,  her  creations  are  mere  carica- 
tores,  fhll  of  emptiness  and  improba- 
bility. Her  habit  of  indulging  in  a 
sort  of  aimless  and  objectless  philoso- 
phiaing  vein,  a  propos  of  nothing  at 
alL,  is  also  fonnd  highly  wearisome. 
For  my  part,  it  has  often  given  me  an 
attack  or  nansea.  She  labours,  how- 
ever, diligently  to  improve  herself; 
and,  when  I  saw  her,  she  had  jast 
been  <Nrdering  at  a  bookseller's  two 
German  works — ^Bossen's  Translation 
of  Homer y  and  Crenzer's  Symbohcs. 

"  Emily  Flygare  is  about  thirty 
years  of  age.  She  is  the  daughter  of 
acamitry  clergyman,  and  has  only  to 
write  down  her  own  recollections  in 
order  to  depict  village  life,  with  its 
paina  and  its  pleasures.  Accordingly, 
that  18  her  strongest  line  in  author- 
riup;  9ndYier\)o6k^Kyrkeinvigningen, 
(the  Church  Festival,1  has  been  par- 
ticalariy  snccessM.  Married  in  early 
fife  to  an  officer,  she  contracted,  after 
his  death,  several  engagements,  ail  of 
whidi  she  broke  off,  whereby  her  re- 
potation  in  some  d^^e  suffered.  At 
fast  she  gave  her  hand  to  Carl^n,  a 
Tery  mid<Uing  sort  of  poet,  some  years 
yovmger  Hum  she  is;  and  she  now 
atylea  herself— following  the  example 
ef  Madame  Birch-Pfeiffer,  and  other 
eelebrated  singers — ^Flygare -Carl^n. 
She  lives  very  happily  at  Stockholm 
With  bar  husband,  and  is  at  least  as 


good  a  housewife  as  an  authoress,  not 
even  thinking  it  beneath  her  dignity 
to  superintend  the  kitchen.  Her  great 
modesty  as  to  her  own  merits,  and 
the  esteem  she  expresses  for  her  ri- 
vals, are  much  to  her  a^it.  She  is 
a  little  restless  body,  and  does  not 
like  sitting  still.  Her  countenance  is 
rather  pleasing  than  handsome,  and 
its  charm  is  heightened  by  the  lively 
sparkle  of  her  quick  dark  eyes. 

"  The  third  person  of  the  trio  is 
the  Baroness  Knorring,  a  very  noble 
lady,  who  lives  far  away  from  Stock- 
holm, and  is  married  to  an  officer. 
She  is  between  thirty  and  forty  years 
old,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  she  would 
be  justified  in  exclaiming  with  Wal- 
lenstein's  Thekla — 

'  Ich  habc  gelcbt  und  geliebet.' 

She  was  described  to  me  as  nervous 
and  delicate,  which  is  perhaps  the 
right  temperament  to  enable  her  ac- 
curately to  depict  in  her  romances  the 
strained  artificiality  and  silken  softness 
of  aristocratic  existence.  Her  style 
also  possesses  the  needful  lightness 
and  grace,  and  she  accordingly  suc- 
ceeds admirably  in  her  sketches  of 
high  life,  with  all  its  elegant  nuUitiea 
and  spiritless  pomp.  One  of  her  best 
works  is  the  romance  of  Cousinemoy 
(The  Cousins,)  which,  as  well  as  the 
other  works  of  Knorring,  Bremer,  and 
Flygare,  has  been  placed  before  the 
German  public  by  our  diligent  trans* 
lators." 

Upon  the  subjects  of  Swedish  so-^ 
ciety  and  conversation,  Mr  Boas  is 
pleased  to  be  unusually  funny.  Like 
the  foreigner  who  asserted  that  God- 
dam was  the  root  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, he  seems  prepared  to  maintain 
that  two  monosyllables  constitute  the 
essence  of  the  Swedish  tongue,  and 
that  they  alone  are  required  to  carry 
on  an  effective  and  agreeable  dia- 
logue. "  It  is  not  at  all  difficult,"  he 
says,  "  to  keep  up  a  conversation 
with  a  Swede,  when  you  are  once  ac- 
quainted with  a  certain  mystical  for- 
mula, whereby  all  emotions  and  senti- 
ments are  to  be  expressed,  and  by 
the  aid  of  which  you  may  love  and 
hate,  curse  and  bless,  be  good-hu- 
moured or  satirical,  and  even  witty* 
The  mighty  and  all-sufficing  words 
are,  *  Ja  so  P  (Yes,  indeed  I)  usually 
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prononncedVeuioA.  It  is  wonderful 
to  hear  the  infinite  variety  of  modu* 
lation  which  a  Swede  gives  to  these 
two  insignificant  syllables.  Does  he 
h^ar  some  agreeable  intelligence,  he 
exclaim3,  with  sparkling  eyes  and 
brisk  intonation,  *  Ja  soT  If  bad 
news  are  brought  to  him,  he  droops 
his  head,  and,  after  a  pause,  murmurs 
mournfully,  ^  Ja  so  I  *  The  commu- 
nication of  an  important  affair  is  re* 
ceived  with  a  thoughtful  ^  Ja  so  I-  a 
joke  elicits  a  humorous  one ;  an  at- 
tempt to  banter  or  deceive  him  is  met 
by  a  sarcastic  repetition  of  the  same 
mysterious  words. 

'^  A  romance  might  be  constructed 
out  of  these  four  letters.    Thus :-~ 
Lucy  is  sitting  at  her  window,  when 
a  well-known  messenger  brings  her  a 
bouquet.    She  joyfully  exclaims,  ^Ja 
80  r  and  presses  the  flowers  to  her 
Ups.    A  friend  comes  in ;  she  shows 
her  the  flowers,  and  the  friend  utters 
an  envious  ^  Ja  so !'  Soon  afterwards 
Lucy's  lover  hears  that  she  is  faith- 
less \  he  gnashes  his  teeth,  and  voci- 
ferates a  furious  ^  Ja  so  P    He  writes 
to  tell  her  that  he  despises  her,  and 
will  never  see  her  again ;  whereupon 
she  weeps,  and  says  to  herself,  be- 
tween two  tears,  '  Ja  so  T    She  ma- 
nages, however,  to  see  him,  and  con- 
vinces him  that  she  has  been  calum- 
niated.   He  clasps  her  in  his  arms, 
and  utters  a  '  Ja  so  1'  expressive  of 
entire  conviction.   Suddenly  his  brow 
becomes  clouded,   and  muttering  a 
meditative  '  Ja  sol*  he  remembers 
that-  a  peremptory  engagement  com- 
pels him  to  leave  her.    He  seeks  out 
the  man  who  has  sought  to  rob  him 
of  his  mistress,  and  reproaches  him 
with  his  perfidy.    This  rival  replies 
by  a  cold,  scornful  ^  JasoP  and  a 
<neeting  is  agreed  upon.    The  next 
day  they  exchange  shots,  and  I  fully 
beUeve  that  the  man  who  is  killed 
aighs  out  with  his  last  breath  ^  Ja 
so!*    His  horror-stricken  antagonist 
exclaims  ^  Ja  so  I  *  and  flies  the  coun- 
ty; and  surgeon,  relations,  friends, 
judge,  all,  in  short,  who  hear  of  the 
affair,  will  inevitably  cry ,  out,  ^  Ja 
80 1  *    Grief  and  joy,  doubt  and  confi- 
dence, jest  and  anger,  are  all  to  be 
rendered  by  those  two  words.** 

Tlie  province  of  Dalarna,  or  Dale- 
carlla,  which  lies  between  Nordland 
and  the  Norwegian  frontier,  and  in 


which  Miss  Bremer  has  laid  the  scene 
of  one  of  her.  most  recent  works,  is 
spoken  of  at  some  length  by  Mr  Boas, 
who  considers  it  to  b^  in  various  re- 
spects, the  most  interesting,  division 
of  Sweden.  Its  inhabitants,  unable 
to  find  means  of  subsistence  in  their 
own  poor  and  mountainous  land,  are 
in  the  habit  of  wandering  forth  to 
seek  a  livelihood  in  more  kindly  re- 
gions, and  Mr  Boas  likens  them  in 
this  respect  to  the  Savoyards.  Uey 
might,  perhaps,  be  more  aptly  com- 
pared to  the  Gaiicians,  who  leave 
their  country,  not,  as  many  of  the  Sa- 
voyards do,  to  become  beggars  and 
vagabonds,  by  the  aid  of  a  marmoset 
and  a  grinding  organ,  but  to  strive, 
by  the  hardest  labour  and  most  rigid 
economy,  to  accumulate  a  sum  that 
will  enable  them  to  return  and  end 
their  lives  in  thek  native  village. 

"  The  dress  of  the  Dalecarlians 
{dcde  carls^  or  men  of  the  valley) 
consists  of  a  sort  of  doublet  and 
leathern  apron,  to  the  latter  of  which 
garments  they  get  so  accustomed  that 
they  scarcely  lay  it  aside  even  oa 
Sundays.  Above  that  they  wear  a 
short  overcoat  of  white  flanneL  Their 
round  hats  are  decorated  with  red 
tufts,  and  their  breeches  fastened  at 
the  knees  with  red  ties  and  tassels. 
The  costume  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, who  are  called  Dalecullen,  (wo* 
men  of  the  valley,)  is  yet  more  pecu- 
liar and  outlandish.  It  is  composed 
of  a  coloured  cap,  fitting  dose  to  the 
head,  of  a  boddice  with  red  laoes,  a 
gown,  usually  striped,  with  red  and 
green,  and  of  scarlet  stockings.  They 
wear  enormous  shoes,  large,  a wkwaid, 
and  heavy,  made  of  the  very  thickest 
leather,  and  adorned  with  the  eternal 
red  frippery.  The  soles  are  an  inch 
thick,  with  huge  heels,  stuck  full  oC 
naUs,  and  pla^,  not  where  the  heel 
of  the  foot  is,  but  in  front,  under  the 
toes ;  and  as  these  remarkable  shoes 
lift  at  every  step,  the  heels  of  the 
stockings  are  covered  with  leather. 
OnSundays,  ample  whiteshirt-sleeves, 
broad  cap-ribands,  and  large  wreaths 
of  fiowers  are  added  to  this  singular 
garb,  amongst  the  wearers  of  which 
pretty  faces  and  laughing  blue  eyes 
are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

'•''  The  occupations  of  these  womea 
are  of  the  rudest  and  most  laborious 
description.    They  may  be  literally 
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Slid  to  earn  their  bread  bj  the  sweat 
of  their  brow,  and  their  hands  are 
rendered  callous  as  horn  by  the  na- 
tire  of  their  tolL  They  act  as  brick- 
layers* labonrers,  and  carry  loads  of 
stones  upon  their  shoulders  and  up 
liddera.  Besides  this,  it  is  a  mono- 
poly  of  theirs  to  row  a  sort  of  boat, 
which  is  impelled  by  machinery  imi- 
titing  that  of  a  steamer,  but  worked 
()y  hand.  These  are  tolerably  large 
Tessels,  having  paddle-wheels  fitted 
to  them,  which  are  turned  from  with- 
in. Each  wheel  is  worked  by 'two 
yoong  Dalecarlian  gurls,  who  perform 
this  severe  labour  with  the  utmost 
cheerftilness,  while  an  old  woman 
steers.  They  pass  their  lives  upon 
the  water,  plying  from  earliest  dawn 
till  late  in  the  night,  and  conveying 
passengers,  for  a  trifling  copper  coin, 
across  the  broad  canafi  which  inter- 
sect StodLholm  in  every  direction. 
Cheerful  and  pious,  the  bloom  of 
health  on  her  cheeks,  and  the  fear  of 
God  in  her  heart,  the  Dalecarlian 
maiden  is  contented  in  her  humble 
calling.  On  Sunday  she  would  sooner 
lose  •  enstomer  than  miss  her  attend- 
Mice  at  diurdi.  One  sorrowful  feel- 
ing, and  only  one,  at  times  saddens 
her  heart,  and  that  is  the  Heimweh^ 
the  yearning  after  her  native  valley, 
when  ^e  longs  to  return  to  her  wild 
Mid  b^ntifid  country,  which  the  high 
moontains  encircle,  and  the  bright 
stream  of  the  Dalelf  waters.  There 
she  has  her  father  and  mother,  or 
perhaps  a  lover,  as  poor  ns  herself, 
and  ^e  sees  no  possibilitv  of  ever 
earning  enough  to  enable  her  to  rc- 
tmi  home,  and  become  his  wife. 

*^  It  was  in  this  province  that  I 
now  found  myself,  and  its  inhabitants 
pleased  me  greatly.  Nature  has  made 
them  hardy  and  intelligent,  for  their 
life  is  a  perpetual  struggle  to  extract 
a  scanty  subsistence  fi^m  the  niggard 
and  rocky  soil.  Unenervated  by  lux- 
ury, nncorrupted  by  the  introduction 
of  fordgn  vices,  they  have  been  at  all 
periods  conspicuous  for  their  love  of 
freedom,  for  their  penetration  in  dis- 
covering, and  promptness  in  repelling, 
attacks  npon  it.  Faithful  to  their 
lawful  sovereign,  they  yet  brooked  no 
tyranny ;  and  when  invaders  entered 
the  land,  or  bad  governors  oppressed 
tkem,  they  were  ever  ready  to  defend 
their  jost  rights  with  their  lives.  From 
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the  remotest  periods,  such  has  been 
the  character  of  this  people,  which 
has  preserved  itself  unsophisticated^ 
true,  and  free.  It  is  interesting  to 
trace  the  history  of  the  Dalecarlians. 
Isolated  in  a  manner  from  the  rest  of 
the  world  amonsst  their  rugged  pre- 
cipices and  in  tneu'  lonely  valleys,  it 
might  be  supposed  they  would  know 
nothing  of  what  passed  without ;  yet 
whenever  the  moment  for  action  has 
come,  they  have  been  found  alert  and 
prepared. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  tho 
fifteenth  century,  Eric  XIII.,  known 
also  as  the  Pomeranian,  ascended  the 
Swedish  throne.  His  own  disposi- 
tion was  neither  bad  nor  good,  but 
he  had  too  little  knowledge  of  tho 
country  he  was  called  upon  to  reigu 
over;  and  his  governors  and  vice- 
gerents, for  the  most  part  foreigners, 
tyrannized  unsparingly  over  the  na- 
tion. The  oppressed  people  stretch- 
ed out  their  hands  imploringly  to  the 
king ;  but  he,  who  was  continually  re- 
quiring fresh  supplies  of  money  for 
the  prosecution  of  objectless  wars, 
paid  no  attention  to  their  complaints. 
Of  all  his  Vogte,  or  governors,  not 
one  was  so  bad  and  cruel  as  Jesso 
Ericson,  who  dwelt  at  Westeraes,  and 
ruled  over  Dalama.  He  laid  enor- 
mous imposts  on  the  pe^antr}',  and 
when  they  were  unable  to  pay,  he 
took  every  thing  fix)m  them,  to  their 
last  horse,  and  harnessed  themselves 
to  the  plough.  Pregnant  matrons 
were  compelled  at  his  command  to 
draw  heavy  hay-waggons,  women  and 
girls  were  shamefully  outraged  by 
him,  and  persons  possessing  property 
unjustly  condemned,  in  order  that  ho 
might  take  possession  of  their  goods. 
When  the  peasants  came  to  him  to 
complain,  he  had  them  driven  away 
with  stripes,  or  else  cut  off  their  ears, 
or  hung  them  up  in  the  smoke  till  they 
were  suffocated. 

"  Then  the  men  of  Dalama  mur- 
mured ;  they  assembled  in  their  val- 
leys, and  held  counsel  together.  An 
insurrection  was  decided  upon,  and 
Engclbrecht  of  Falun  was  chosen  to 
head  it,  because,  although  small  of 
stature,  he  had  a  courageous  heart, 
and  knew  how  to  talk  or  to  fight,  as 
occasion  required.  He  repaired  to 
Copenhagen,  laid  the  just  complaints 
of  his  countrymen  before  the  king. 
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and  pledged  his  head  to  prove  their 
tr.ath.  Eric  gave  him  a  letter  to  the 
coanscUors  of  state)  some  of  whom 
accompanied  him  back  to  Dalama, 
and  convinced  themselves  that  the 
distress  of  the  province  was  incon- 
ceivably great.  They  exposed  this 
state  of  things  to  the  king  in  a  letter, 
with  which  Engelbrecht  returned  to 
Copenhagen.  But,  on  seeking  andi- 
ence  of  Eric,  the  latter  cried  oat  ang- 
rily, '  You  do  nothing  but  complain  I 
Go  your  ways,  and  appear  no  more 
before  me.*  So  Engelbrecht  depart- 
ed, but  he  murmured  as  he  went, 
^  Yet  once  more  will  I  return.' 

"  Although  the  counsellors  them- 
selves urged  the  king  to  appoint  an- 
other governor  over  Dalecarlia,  he 
did  not  thmk  fit  to  do  so.  Then,  in 
the  year  1434,  so  soon  as  the  sun  had 
melted  the  snow,  the  Palecarlians 
rose  up  as  one  man,  marched  tlirough 
the  country,  and  Jesse  Ericson  fled 
before  them  into  Denmark.  They  de« 
stroyed  the  dwellings  of  their  oppress- 
ors, drove  away  tiieir  hirelings  and 
retainers,  and  Engelbrecht  advanced, 
with  a  thousand  picked  men,  to  Wad- 
stena,  where  he  found  an  assembly  of 
bishops  and  counsellors.  From  these 
he  demanded  assistance,  but  they  re- 
fused to  accord  it,  until  Engell^echt 
took  the  bishop  of  Linkoping  by  the 
collar,  to  deliver  him  over  to  his  fol- 
lowers. Thereupon  they  became  more 
tractable,  and  renounced  in  writing 
their  allegiance  to  Eric,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  had  '  made  bishops  of  igno- 
rant ribalds,  entrusted  high  offices  to 
unworthy  persons,  and  neglected  to 
punish  tyrannical  governors.'  The 
balecarlians  advan<^  as  far  as  Scho- 
nen,  where  Engelbrecht  concluded  a 
truce,  and  dismissed  them.  His  army 
bad  consisted  of  ten  thousand  peas- 
ants, aU  buniing  with  anger  against 
their  oppressors,  and  without  military 
discipline ;  yet,  to  his  great  credit  bo 
it  said,  not  a  single  exc/oaa  or  act  of 
plunder  had  been  oommitted. 

«»  On  hearing  of  these  disturbances, 
the  king  repaicid  in  all  haste  to  Stock- 
holm, whereupon  Engelbrecht  again 
summoned  his  followers,  and  marched 
upon  the  capital,  in  which  Eric  en- 
trenched himself  with  various  nobles 
and  governors,  who  had  burned  down 
theur  castles,  and  hastened  to  join 
him.    Thmgs  looked  threatening,  but 


neverthdess  ended  peaceably,  for  Erie 
W8S  afraid  (^  the  Swedes.    He  ob<» 
tained  peace  by  promising  that  ia 
future  the  provinces,  with  few  excep- 
tions, should  name  their  own  gover- 
nors, and  that  EnipQlbcecht  should  b» 
vogt  at  derebro.    As  nsnal,  howeveft 
he  broke  his  word,  and,  before  sailing 
for  Denmark,  he  appoiBtod  as  vogt  a 
man  who  was  a  notorious  pirate,  a 
robber  of  churches,  and  aboser  ot 
women.   For  the  third  time  the  peas- 
ants revolted.    In  the  winter  of  1436 
they  appeared  beforeStockholm,  which 
they  took,  the  borghers  themselvea 
helping  them  to  burst  opon  the  gatea. 
Engelbrecht  seised  upon  one  ibrtreaa 
after  another,  meetii^  no  resistaafia 
from  King  Eric,  who  fled  secretly  to 
Fomerania,  leaving  the  war  and  hia 
kingdom  to  take  care  of  themselvea. 
Several  members  of  the  oouidl  fol- 
lowed him  thither,  and,  after  some 
persuasion,  brou^^t  him  back  witli 
theoL 

*^  In  the  midst  of  these  eiumges  and 
conunotioas,  Engelbrecht  waa  tiaach- 
erously  assassinated  by  the  son  of  that 
bishop  whom  he  had  fonaerijaffifoatsd 
atWadstena.  With  tears  and  lamaa- 
tatiotts,  the  boors  fetched  Ae  body  of 
their  brave  and  faithful  leader  ftona 
the  Uttle  island  where  hia  death  had 
occurred,  and  whieh  to  this  d^  beai» 
his  name.  The  spot  on  whidi  th^ 
murder  was  oommitted  ia  said  to  bo 
accursed,  and  no  grass  ever  growa 
there.  Subeeqa^t^  the  ooffia  waa 
brought  to  the  chnreh  at  Oer^ro,  aad 
so  exalted  was  the  ophuoa  entectaik- 
ed  of  Engelbreeht'a  worth  and  Tifftaa» 
that  the  country  peo|>le  asserted  that 
miracles  were  wroa^  at  hia  tMnh> 
as  at  the  shrme  of  a  samt." 

It  was  nearly  a  centoiy  later  that 
GustaMis  Yasa,  47^g»  inth  a  piioo 
upon  his  head,  turn  the  anoasnina  of 
his  father  and  frien^k,  took  refi^go  id 
DaleearMa.  Disgaised  m  peasaat^a 
garb,  aad  with  an  axe  in  his  haDd, 
he  hired  hhnaalf  as  a  labourer ;  hat 
was  soon  recoc^iiaed,  aad  hia  enploMr 
feared  to  retam  him  ia  hia  serrioe. 
He  then  ^>pealed  to  the  Balecarliatta 
to  espoose  his  cause;  but,  althoagh 
they  admired  and  sjympathiaed  vith 
the  gallant  youth  who  thus  placed  Ua 
trust  in  them,  they  hesitated  to  tako 
up  arms  in  his  behalf;  aad,  h^elesa 
of  their  assistaaee,  he  at  kat  tarasd 
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his  steps  towards  Norway.  Bat 
scarcdj  had  he  done  so,  when  the 
incnrsion  of  a  band  of  Danish  merce- 
naries sent  to-seek  him,  and  the  fall 
confirmation  of  what  ho  had  told 
them  concerning  the  massacre  at 
Slockbohn,  ronsid  the  Dalecarlians 
from  their  inaction.  The  tocsin  was 
aoonded  thronghont  the  provinces,  the 
Danes  were  driyen  away,  and  the  two 
swiftest  mnners  in  the  country  bonnd 
on  their  snow-shoes,  and  set  ont  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind  to  bring  back 
the  royal  fagitire.  They  overtook 
him  at  the  foot  of  the  Norwegian 
mountains,  and  soon  afterwards  he 
foimd  himself  at  the  head  of  five  thon- 
aaad  white-coated  Dalecarlians. 

The  Danes  were  approaching,  and 
one  of  their  bishops  asked — ^^  How 
many  men  the  province  of  Dalama 
could  fhmish?" 

"  At  leas^  twenty  thousand,'*  was 
the  reply ;  '*  for  the  old  men  are  jast 
as  strong  and  as  brave  as  the  young 
GDes." 

^*  Bnt  what  do  they  all  live  upon  ?'* 

**  Upon  bread  and  water.  They 
take  Uttle  account  of  hanger  and 
thirsty  and  when  com  is  lacking, 
they  make  their  bread  oat  of  tree- 

iMTk." 

**  Nay,"  said  the  bishop,  "  a  people 
who  eat  tree- bark  and  drink  water, 
the  devil  himself  would  not  vanquish, 
much  less  a  man.*' 

And  neither  were  they  yanqnished. 
like  an  avalanche  from  the  mountains, 
they  feU  upon  their  foes,  beat  them 
with  clubs,  and  drove  them  into  the 
xiver^  Their  progress  was  one  series 
of  triumphs,  tiB  they  placed  Gustavus 
Yasa  oo  the  throne  of  Sweden. 

The  last  outbreak  oi  the  Dalecar- 
lians was  less  snecessftiL  Ob  the  19tfa 
ef  June  1748,  five  thousand  of  these 
hardy  and  determined  men  appeared 
before  Stockholm,  bringing  with,  them 
hk  fetters  the  governor  of  their  pf^- 
▼inee,  and  demanding  the  punishment 
of  the  nobles  who  had  instigated  a 
war  frith  Russia,  and  a  new  election 
«f  an  heir  to  the  crown.  They  were 
aot  to  be  podfied  by  words;  and 
even  the  next  morning,  when  the 
old  King  Frederick,  surrounded  by 
Mb  general  and  guards,  rode  out  to 
tersDgne  them,  all  he  could  obtain 
was  the  release  of  their  prisoner.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  seiaed  three 


pieces  of  cannon,  and  dragged  th9m 
to  the  square  named  after  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  where  they  posted  them- 
selves. 

"  There  were  eight  thousand  men  of 
regular  troops  in  Stockholm,  but  these 
were  not  all  to  be  depended  upon,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  bring  up  some  de- 
tachments of  the  guards.  A  company 
of  Stiderlanders  who  had  been  ordered 
to  cross  the  bridge,  went  right  about 
face,  as  soon  as  they  came  in  sight  of 
the  Dalecarlians,  and  did  not  halt  till 
they  reached  the  sluicegate,  which 
had  been  drawn  up,  so  that  nobody 
might  pass.  It  was  now  proclaimed 
with  beat  of  drum,  that  those  of  the 
Dalecarlians  who  should  not  have  left 
the  city  by  five  o'clock,  would  be 
dealt  with  as  rebels  and  traitors. 
More  than  a  thousand  did  leave,  but 
the  others  stood  firm.  Counsellors 
and  generals  went  to  them,  and  ex- 
horted them  to  obedience;  bnt  they 
cried  out  that  they  would  make  and 
unmake  the  king,  according  to  their 
own  good  right  and  decree,  and  that 
if  it  was  attempted  to  hinder  them, 
the  very  child  m  the  cradle  should 
meet  no  mercy  at  their  hands.  To 
give  greater  weight  to  their  words, 
they  fired  a  cannon  and  a  volley  ot 
musketry,  by  which  a  counsellor  was 
killed. 

"  Orders  were  now  given  to  the  sol- 
diers to  fire,  but  they  had  pity  on  the 
poor  peasants,  and  only  aimed  at  the 
houses,  shattering  the  glass  in  hun- 
dreds of  windows.  But  the  artillery- 
men were  obUged  to  put  match  to 
touch-hole,  and  a  murderous  fire  of 
canister  did  execution  in  the  masses 
of  the  Dalecarlians.  Many  a  white 
camisole  was  stained  with  the  red 
heart*s-blood  of  its  wearer ;  fifty  men 
fell  dead  upon  the  spot,  eighty  were 
wounded,  and  a  crowd  of  others 
sprang  into  the K^(»rderstrom,  or  sought 
to  fly.  The  regiment  of  body-guards 
pursued  them,  and  drove  the  dis- 
comfited boors  into  the  artillery  court. 
A  severe-  investigation  now  took 
place,  and  these  thirsters  after  liberty 
were  punished  by  imprisoDmcnt  ana 
running  the  gauntlet.  Their  leader 
and  ^yQ  others  were  beheaded. 

^^  The  Dalecarlians  are  a  tenacious 
and  obstinate  people,  and  their  cha- 
racter is  not  likely  to  change ;  but 
God  forbid  that  they  should  again 
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d^m  it  necessary  to  visit  Stockholm. 
They  were  doubtless  just  as  brave 
ia  the  year  1743  as  in  1521  and 
1434;  but  though  f/t^yhad  not  altered, 
the  times  had.  Civilization  and  cart- 
ridges are  powerful  checks  upon  un- 
disciplined courage  and  an  unbridled 
desire  of  liberty." 

Rctumingfrom  Dalecarlia  to  Stock- 
holm, Mr  Boas  takes,  not  without 
regret,  his  final  farewell  of  that  city, 
and  embarks  for  Gothenburg,  passing 
through  the  Gotha  canal,  that  splen- 
did monument  of  Swedish  industry 
and  perseverance,  which  connects  the 
Baltic  with  the  North  Sea.  He  passes 
the  island  of  Morkb,  on  which  is 
Honingsholm  Castle,  where  Marshal 
Banner  was  brought  up.  A  window 
Is  pointed  out  in  the  thurd  story  of  the 
castle,  at  which  Banner,  when  a  child, 
was  once  playing,  when  he  over- 
balanced himself  and  fell  out.  The 
ground  beneath  was  hard  and  rocky, 
but  nevertheless  he  got  up  unhurt, 
ran  into  the  house,  and  related  how  a 

fardener  had  saved  him  by  catching 
im  in  his  white  apron.  Enquiiy 
was  immediately  made,  but,  far  or 
near,  no  sardener  was  to  bo  found. 
By  an  odd  coincidence,  Wallenstein, 
Banner's  great  opponent,  when  a  page 
at  Innspruck,  also  fell  out  of  a  high 
window  without  receiving  the  least 
injury. 

On  the  first  evening  of  the  voyage, 
the  steamer  anchors  for  the  night  near 
Mem,  a  country-seat  belonging  to  a 
certain  Count  Saltza,  an  eccentric  old 
nobleman,   who  traces  his    descent 
from  the  time  of  Charles  XII.,  and 
fancies  himself  a  prophet  and  ghost- 
4eer.    His  predictions  relate  usually 
-to  the  royal  family  or   country  of 
'Sweden,  and  are  repeated  from  mouth 
to  mouth  throughout  eveiy  province 
of  the  kingdom.    And  here  we  must 
retract  an  assertion  we  made  some 
pages  back,  as  to  the  possibility  of 
•our  supposing  this  book  to  proceed 
from  any  other  than  a  German  pen. 
Ko  one  but  a  German  would  have 
thought  it  necessary  or  judicious  to 
intrude  his  own  insipid  sentiment- 
alities into  a  narrative  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  which  was  meant  to  be 
printed.    But  there  is  probably  no 
conceivable  subject  on  which  a  Ger- 
man could  be  set  to  write,  in  discus- 
sing which  he  would  not  manage  to 


drag  in,  by  neck  and  heels,  a  ceilaiu 
amount  of  sentiment  or  metaphysics, 
perhaps  of  both.  Mr  Boas,  we  are 
sorry  to  say.  Is  guilty  of  this  sin 
agamst  good  taste.  The  steamer, 
comes  to  an  anchor  about  ten  o'clock, 

and  ho  goes  ashore  with  Baron  E , 

a  friend  he  has  pidked  up  on  board,  to 
take  a  stroll  in  the  Prophet's  garden 
at  Mem.      There    they   encounter 
MesdemolsellesEbbaandYlfwa,  lovely 
and  romantic  maidens,  who  sit  in  a 
bower  of  roses  under  the  shadow  of  an 
umbrageous  maple-tree,  their  arms  in- 
tertwined,theireyes  fixed  upon  a  moon- 
beam, piping  out  Swedish  melodies, 
which,  to  our  two  swains,  prove  seduc- 
tive as  the  sones  of  a  Siren.  The  moon- 
beam aforesaidldkind  enough  toconvert 
into  silver  all  the  trees,  bushes,  leaves* 
and  twigs  in  the  vicinitvof  the  young 
ladies  with  the  Thor-and-Odin  names ; 
whilst  to  complete  this  Ge|inan  vision, 
a  white  bird  with  a  yellow  tuft  upon 
its  head. stands  sentry  upon  a  branch 
beside  them,  the  said  bird  being,  we 
presume,  a  filthy  squealing  cockatoo, 
although. Mr  Boas,  gay  deceiver  that 
he  is,  evidently  wishes  us  to  infer  that 
it  was  an  indigenous  voli^e  of  tho 
phoenix    tribe.     Sentinel  Cockatoo, 
however,  was  caught  napping,  and 
the  garrison  of  the  bower  had  to  run 
for  it.    And  now  commences  a  series 
of  hopes  and  fisars,  and  doubts  and 
anxieties,    and    sighings    and   per- 
plexities, which  keep  the  tender  heart 
of  Boas  in  a  state  of  agreeable  pidpi- 
tation,  through  four  or  five  chapters  ; 
at  the  end  of  which  he  steps  on  board 
the  steam-boat  Christiana,  blows  in 
imagination  a  farewell  kiss  to  Miss 
Ebba,  of  whom,  by  the  bye,  he  has 
never  obtained  morjA  than    half  a 
glimpse,  and  awaking,  as  he  tells  U8« 
from  his  l<fve-dream,  which  we  should 
call    his    nightmare,    sets   sail  for 
Copenhagen. 

pf'the  various  places  visited  by 
Mr  Boas  during  his  ramble,  few  seem 
to  have  plea^  him  better  than 
Copenhagen,  and  he  becomes  qnito 
enthusiastic  when  speaking  of  that 
city,  and  of  what  he  saw  there.  The 
pleasure  he  had  in  meeting  Thor- 
waldsen  is  perhaps  in  part  the  cause 
of  his  remembering  the  Danish  capital 
with  peculiar  favour.  He  gives 
various  details  concerning  that  cele- 
brated  scnlptor,  his  character  and 
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habits,  and  commences  the  chapter, 
which  be  styles,  ^*  A  Fragment  of  Italy 
in  the  North,"  with  a  comparison  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Denmark,  two  coun- 
tries which,  both  in  trifling  and  import- 
ant matters,  but  especially  in  the  cha- 
lUcter  of  their  inhabitants,  are  far 
more  dissimilar  than  from  their  juxta- 
position might  have  been  supposed. 
Listen  to  Mr  Boas. 
*^  On  meeting  an  interesting  person 
I  for  the  first  time,  one  frequently  en- 
deayonrs  to  trace  a  resemblance  with 
some  previous  acquaintance  or  friend. 
I  have  a  similar  propensity  when  I 
visit  interesting  cities;  but  I  had  diffi- 
cnlty  in  calling  to  mind  auy  place 
to  which  I  could  liken  Copenhagen. 
Between  Sweden  and  Denmark  gene- 
rally, there  are  more  points  of  differ- 
ence than  of  resemblance.  Sweden  is 
&e  land  of  rocks,  and  Denmark  of 
forest.  Oehlenschlagel  calls  the  latter 
eonntry,  ^the  fresh  and  grassy,^  but 
he  might  also  have  added  *  the  cool 
and  wooded.' 

**  The  Swedish  language  is  soft  and 
melodions,  the  Danish  sharp  and 
«coentnated.  The  former  is  better 
suited  to  lyrical,  the  latter  to  dramatic 
poetry. 

^*  When  a  Swede  laughs,  he  still 
looks  more  serious  than  a  Dane  who 
Is  cat  of  humour.    In  Sweden,  the 
2>eople  are  quiet,  even  when  indulg- 
ing in  the  pleasures  they  love  best ; 
In  Denmark   there   is   no   pleasure 
^vrithont  noise.    In  a  political  point  of 
inew,  the  difference  between  the  two 
nations  is  equally  marked.    Beyond 
tte    Sound,  all  demonstrations    are 
XDiide  with  fierce  earnestness ;  on  tins 
flide  of  it,  satire  and  wit  are  the  wea- 
pons employed.    On  the  one  hand 
sbeUs  and   heavy  artillery,  on  the 
other,  light  and  brilliant  rockets.  The 
Swedes   have   much  liberty  of  the 
press    and  very  little  humour;  the 
Danes  have  a  great  deal  of  humour 
and  small  liberty  of  the  press.    As  a 
people,  the  former  are  of  a  choleric 
and   melancholy   temperament,    the 
biter  of  a  sanguine  and  phlegmatic 
one. 

*^  Whilst  the  Swedish  national 
hatred  is  dunected  against  Russia,  that 
of  Denmark  takes  England  for  its 
otject.  Finland  and  the  fleet  are  not 
yet  forgotten. 
*^The  Swede  is  constantly  taking 


off  his  hat ;  the  Dane  always  shakes 
hands.  The  former  is  courteous  and 
sly,  the  latter  simple  and  honest. 

^^  If  Denmark  has  little  similarity 
with  its  northern  neighbour,  neither 
has  it  any  marked  point  of  resem- 
blance with  its  southern  one.  It 
always  reminds  me  of  the  tongue  of  a 
balance,  vibrating  between  Sweden 
and  Germany,  and  inclining  ever  to 
that  side  on  which  the  greatest  weight 
lies.  Thus  its  literary  tendency  is 
German,  its  political  one  Swedish. 

^^The  best  compai'ison  that  can  be 
made  of  Denmark  is  with  Italy ;  and 
to  me,  although  I  shall  probably  sur- 
prise the  reader  by  saying  so,  Copen- 
hagen appears  like  a  part  of  Rome 
transplanted  into  the  north.  In  some 
degree,  perhaps,  Thorwaldsen  is  an- 
swerable for  this  impression ;  for  where 
he  works  and  creates,  one  is  apt  to 
fancy  oneself  surrounded  by  that  warm 
southern  atmosphere  in  which  nature 
and  art  best  flourish.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Copenhagen,  it  was  a  festival 
day  for  the  whole  population  of  the 
city.  A  crew  of  gaily  dressed  sailors 
rowed  him  to  land,  and  whilst  they 
were  doing  so,  a  rainbow  suddenly 
appeared  in  the  heavens.  The  mul- 
titude assembled  on  the  shore  set  up 
a  shout  of  jubilation,  to  see  that  the 
sky  itself  assumed  its  brightest  tints, 
to  celebrate  the  return  of  their  fa- 
vourite. 

*'  I  had  been  told  that  I  should  not 
see  Thorwaldsen,  because  he  was 
staying  with  the  Countess  Stampe. 
This  lady  is  about  forty  years  of  ag&> 
and  possesses  that  blooming  embon^ 
point  which  makes  up  in  some  wo- 
men for  the  loss  of  youthful  freshness. 
She  became  acquainted  with  the  artist 
in  Italy,  and  fascinated  him  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  made  her  a  present  of 
the  whole  of  his  drawinss,  which  are 
of  immense  artistical  value.  She  ex- 
cited much  ill-will  by  accepting  them, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  in  jus- 
tice be  owned,  that  Thorwaldsen  is 
under  great  obligations  to  her.  He 
had  hardly  arrived  in  Copenhagen, 
when  innumerable  invitations  to 
breakfasts,  dinners,  and  suppers  were 
poured  upon  him.  Every  body  wanted 
to  have  him;  and,  as  he  was  known  to 
love  good  living,  the  most  sumptuous 
repasts  were  prepared  for  him.  The 
sturdy  old  man,  who  had  never  been 
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illin  hiB  life,  became  pale  and  sickly,  lost 
his  taste  for  woric,  and  was  in  a  fair 
waj  to  die  of  an  indigestion,  when 
the  Countess  Stampe  stepped  in  to  the 
rescue,  carried  him  off  to  her  conntiy- 
tseat,  and  there  fitted  him  np  a  studio. 
His  health  speedily  rctunied,  and  with 
it  the  energy  for  which  he  has  always 
been  remarkable,  and  he  joyfully  re- 
sumed the  chisel  and  modelling  stick. 

*^  I  had  scarcely  set  foot  in  the 
streets  of  Copenhagen,  when  I  saw 
Thorwaldsen  coming  towards  me.  I 
was  sure  that  I  was  not  mistaken,  for 
no  one  who  has  ever  looked  upon  that 
iine  benevolent  countenance,  that  long 
ally er  hair,  clear,  high  forehead  and 
gently  smiling  mouth*— no  one  who  has 
ever  gazed  into  those  divine  blue 
tirbs,  wherein  creative  power  seems  so 
sweetly  to  repose,  could  ever  forget 
them  again.  I  went  up  and  spoke  to 
him.  Ho  remembered  meimmediately, 
shook  my  hand  with  that  captivating 
joviality  of  manner  which  is  peculiar 
to  him,  and  invited  me  into  his  house. 
He  inhabits  the  Chariottenburg,  an- 
old  chateau  on  the  Konigsneumarkt, 
by  crossing  the  inner  court  of  which 
one  reaches  his  studio.  My  most  de- 
lightful moments  in  Copenhagen  were 
passed  there,  looking  on  whilst  he 
worked  at  the  statues  of  deities  and 
beroes — ^he  himself  more  iUnstrions 
than  them  all.  There  they  stand, 
those  lifelike  and  immortal  groups, 
^^aymg  the  most  wonderful  variety 
of  form  and  attitude,  and  yet,  strange 
to  say,  Thorwaldsen  scarcely  efver 
makes  use  of  a  model.  His  most  re- 
cently commenced  works  were  two 
:gigantic  allegorical  figures,  Samson 
and  ^sculapius.  The  first  was  already 
completed,  and  I  myself  saw  the 
bearded  physiognomy  of  ^sculapins 
growing  each  day  more  distinct  and 
perfect  beneath  the  cunnmg  hand  of 
-the  master.  The  statues  represent 
Strength  and  Health." 

In  his  house,  and  as  a  private 
individual,  Thorwaldsen  is  as  amiable 
and  estimable  as  in  his  studio.  In  the 
centre  of  one  of  his  rooms  is  a  four- 
aided  sofa,  which  was  embroidered 
expressly  for  him  by  the  fair  hands  of 
the  Copenhagen  ladies.  The  walki 
are  covered  with  pictures,  some  of 
tiiem  very  good,  others  of  a  less  dc- 
ffree  of  merit.  They  were  not  all 
oougfat  on  account  of  theur  excellence; 
Thorwaldsen    purchased    many    of 


them  to  assist  young  artists  who  were 
living,  poor  and  in  difficulties,  at 
•Rome.  Dressed  in  his  blue  linen 
blouse,  he  explained  to  his  visitor  the 
subjects  of  these  pictures,  withoat  the 
slightest  tinge  of  vanity  in  his  manner 
or  words.  None  of  the  dignities  or 
honours  that  have  been  showered  upon 
him,  have  in  the  slightest  degree 
turned  his  head.  Affable,  cheerful, 
and  even-tempered,  he  appears  to 
have  preserved,  to  his  present  age  of 
sixty,  much  of  the  joyous  Itght- 
heartedness  of  youth.  With  great 
glee  he  related  to  Mr  Boas  the  trick 
he  had  played  the  architects  of  the 
church  of  Our  Lady  at  Copenhagen. 
*^  Architects  are  obstinate  people," 
^  said  he,  ^^  and  ona  must  know  how  to 
'  4nanage  them.  Thank  God,  that  la  a 
knowledge  whichlpossessin  atderaUe 
degree.  When  the  chnrch  of  Our  Lady 
was  built,  the  architect  left  six  nidies 
on  either  side  of  the  interior,  and  tiiese 
were  to  contain  the  twelve  iqpoBtte. 
In  vain  did  I  represent  to  theoa  that 
statues  were  meant  to  be  looked  at  on 
all  sides,  and  that  nobody  coold  ace 
through  a  stone  wall;  I  imptpred,  I 
coax^  tiiem,  it  was  all  in  vaia. 
Then  thought  I  to  myself,  he  is  boat 
served  who  serves  himselC,  and  there- 
upon I  made  the  statoes  a  good  half- 
foot  higher  than  the  nicte.  Yon 
should  have  seen  the  length  of  tin 
architects*  faces  when  they  found 
this  out.  But  they  could  not  help 
tiiemselves;  the  infernal  sentiy-boxcB 
were  bricked  up,  and  ny  apostles 
stand  out  upon  their  pedestala,  as  yon 
may  have  seen  when  yon  visited  the 
church." 

Thorwaldsen  is  devotedly  attached 
to  Copenhagen,  and  has  nuuie  a  pre- 
sent to  the  city  of  all  his  works  and 
collections,  upon  condition  that  a  flt» 
ting  locality  dioald  be  pvepaied  for 
their  reception,  and  that  the  mnseom 
should  bear  his  name.  The  king  gave 
a  wing  of  the  Chriatiansbuiig  for  this 
purpose,  the  call  for  subscriptions  was 
enthusiastically  responded  to,  and  the 
building  Is  now  well  advanced.  Its 
style  of  architecture  is  unostentatious, 
and  its  rows  of  laiige  windows  will 
admit  a  broad  dedd^  light  npon  the 
marble  groups.  Pending  its  comple- 
tion, the  midorifty  of  the  statues  and 
pictures  are  lodged  in  the  palace. 

Mr  Boas  wppt»n  bent  upon  estab- 
lishing his  parallel  between  Denmark 
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and  Italy.  He  traces  it  in  the  fond- 
ness of  the  Danes  for  art,  poetry,  and 
music,  in  their  gay  and  joyons  cha- 
racter, and  in  their  dress.  Uo  even 
discovers  an  Italian  punchinello  figur- 
ing in  a  Danish  puppet-show ;  and  as 
it  was  during  the  month  of  Angist 
that  he  fbond  liimself  iu  Dcnmai*k, 
the  weather  was  not  such  as  to  dispel 
ids  illnaions. 

*'*'  It  would  be  erroneous,"  he  says, 
^^to  suppose  that  Danish  costumes 
weaken  or  obliterate  the  idea  of  a 
«oiithaii   region   conveyed   by  this 
"Country.  A  Bok>gnese  professor  would 
act  think  of  covering  his  head  with 
the  red  cap  of  a  Lazaarone,  and  Ro- 
man man^esas  dress  themselves,  like 
Daniah  coantessea,  according  to  the 
Jawmai  dea  Modes.      National  cos- 
tnmea  in   all  countries  have  taken 
refuge  in  villages,  and  the  peasants  in 
the  environs  ^  Copenhagen  have -no 
Teaacm  to  be  ashamed  of  their  garb, 
which  is  both  showy  and  picturesque. 
The  men  wear  round  hats  and  dark- 
Une  Jackets,  lined  with  scarlet  and 
adorned  with  long  glittering  rows  of 
l>ullet-8haped  buttons.    The  women 
4U«  very  tasteful  in  their  attire.  Their 
duk-greoi  sowns,   with  variegated 
twrders,  reach  down  to  their  heels,  and 
-  ibe  ahonlder-strap  of  the  closely  fitting 
boddke  is  a  band  of  gold  lace.    The 
chief  pains  are  bestowed  upon  the 
head-oress,  which  is  various  in  its  fiftsh- 
ioo,  sometimes   composed   of  clear 
white    stuff,    with   an   embroidered 
lappet,  Mling  down  upon  the  neck ; 
aometimea  of  a  cap  of  many  colours, 
iwavily  embroidered  with  gold,  and 
having  broad  ribands  of  a  red  purple, 
whidbi  flutter  over  the  shoulders.  One 
meets  every  where  with  this  original 
•ort  of  costume;    for   the   peasant 
women  repair  in  great  numbers  to  the 
festivals  at  the  various  towns,  and  in 
Oopenhagen  they  are  employed   as 
Burses  to  the  children  of  the  higher 
dasses. 

^  During  my  sojourn  in  the  Danish 
capital,  the  weather  was  so  obliging 
as  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  my  Cis- 
a^rfne  illusions.  The  sky  continued 
a  spotless  dome  ef  lapis-lazuli,  out  of 
whidi  the  sun  beamed  like  a  huge 
diamond ;  and  if  now  and  then  a  little 
dead  appeared,  it  was  no  bigger  than 
a  white'  dove  flitting  across  the  blue 
expanse.    The  days  were  hot,  a  bath 
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in  the  lukewarm  scascarcely  cooled 
me,  and  at  night  a  soft  dreamy  sort 
of  vapour  spread  itself  over  the  earth. 
I  only  remember  one  single  moment 
when  the  peculiarities  of  a  northern 
dimate  made  themselves  obvious.  It 
was  in  the  evening,  and  I  was  return- 
ing with  my  friend  Ilolst  from  the  de- 
liglitful  forest-park  of  Friedrichsberg. 
The  sky  was  one  immense  blue  prairie, 
across  which  the  moon  was  solitarily 
wandering,  when  suddenly  the  atmo- 
sphere became  illuminated  with  abright 
and  fiery  light;  a  largo  fiamine  meteor 
rushed  through  the  air,  and,  bursting 
with  a  loud  report,  divided  itself  into 
a  hundred  daasllngbaUs  of  fire.  Theso 
disappeared,  and  immediately  after- 
wards a  white  mist  seemed  to  rise  out 
of  the  earth,  and  the  stars  shone  more 
dimly  than  before.  Over  stream  nnd 
meadow  rolled  the  fog,  in  strange  fan- 
tastical shapes,  floating  like  a  silver 
gauze  among  the  tree-stems  and  foliage, 
till  it  gradually  wove  itself  into  one 
close  and  impervious  veU.  To  such 
appearances  as  these  must  legends  of 
elves  and  fairies  owe  their  origin." 

It  is  something  rather  new  for  an 
author  to  introduce  into  his  book  a 
criticism  of  another  work  on  the  same 
subject.  This,  Mr  Boas,  who  appears 
to  be  a  bold  man,  tolerably  confident 
in  his  own  capabilities  and  acquire- 
ments, has  done,  and  in  a  very  amu- 
sing, although  not  altogether  an  un- 
objectionable manner.  He  must  bo 
sanguine,  however,  if  he  expects  his 
readers  to  place  implicit  faith  in  Ids 
impartiality.  Under  the  title  of  **  A 
Tour  m  the  North,"  he  devotes  a  long 
chapter  to  a  bitter  attack  on  the  Coun- 
tess Hahn-Hahn*s  book  of  that  name. 
Here  is  its  commencement : — 

"  A  year  previously  to  myself,  Ida, 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  had  visited 
Sweden,  and  the  fruit  of  her  journey 
was,  as  is  infallible  with  that  lady,  a 
book.  When  I  arrived  at  Stockholm, 
people  were  just  reading  it,  and  I 
found  them  highly  indignant  at  tho 
nonsense  and  misrepresentations  it 
contains.  When  a  German  goes  to 
Sweden  he  is  received  as  a  brother, 
with  a  warmth  and  heartiness  which 
should  make  a  doubly  pleasing  im- 
pression, if  we  reflect  how  important 
it  is  in  our  days  to  preipcrve  a  mutual 
confidence  and  good-will  between  na- 
tions.   When  meddling  persons  make 
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the  perfidious  attempt  to  embitter  a 
frieiKily  people  by  scoffing  and  abuse, 
there  shoold  be  an  end  to  forbearance, 
and  it  becomes  a  duty  to  strike  in  with 
aoothing  words.  We  must  show  the 
Swedes  how  such  scribblings  are  ap- 
preciated in  Germany,  lest  they  should 
think  we  take  a  pleasure  in  ridiculing 
what  is  noble  and  good." 

And  thereupon,  Mr  Boas  does 
**  strike  in,"  as  he  calls  it ;  but  how- 
ever soothing  his  words  may  prove  to 
his  ill-used  Swedish  friends,  we  have 
considerable  doubts  as  to  their  emol- 
lient effect  upon  the  Countess,  suppo- 
sing always  that  she  condescends  to 
xead  them.  He  hits  that  ladv  some 
TeiT  hard  knocks,  not  all  of  them, 
perhaps,  entirely  undeserved ;  midtes 
out  an  excellent  case  for  the  Swedes, 
and  proves,  much  more  satisfactorily 
to  himself  than  to  us,  that  Madame 
Hahn-Hahn  is  of  a  very  inferior  grade 
of  bookmaking  tourists.  , 

*^In  the  fint  place"  he  says,  '*I 
declare  that  her  work  on  Sweden  is 
no  original,  but  a  dull  imitation  of 
Gustavns  Nicolai*s  notorious  book, 

*  Italy,  as  it  really  is.*  Like  that 
author,  the  Countess  labours  assidu- 
ously to  collect  together  all  the  darkest 
shades  and  least  favourable  points  of 
the  country  and  people  she  visits; 
exaggerates  them  when  she  finds 
them,  and  invents  them  when  she 
does  not.  For  the  beauties  of  the 
country  she  has  neither  eye  nor  feel- 
ing; she  intentionally  avoids  speaking 
of  them,  and  her  book  is  meant,  like 
that  of  Nicolai,  to  operate  as  a  warn- 
ing, and  scare  away  travellers.  The 
good  lady  says  this  rtry  explicitly. 

*  Travellers  are  beginning  to  turn  their 
attention  a  good  deal  to  the  north, 
for  the  south  is  becoming  insufficient 
to  gratify  that  universal  rage  for  ram- 
bling, with  which  I  mysdr,  as  a  true 
child  of  the  century,  am  also  infected. 
But  the  noith  is  so  little  known— I, 
for  my  part,  only  knew  it  through 
Dahrs  poetical  landscapes — that  one 
feels  involuntarily  disposed  to  deck  it 
with  the  colours  of  the  south,  because 
the  south  is  beautiful,  and  the  north 
is  said  also  to  be  so.  Thus  one  is  apt 
to  set  out  with  a  delusion,  and  I  think 
it  will  therefore  be  an  act  of  kindness 
to  those  who  may  visit  Sweden  after 
me,  if  I  say  exactly  how  I  found  it.' 
Uncommonly    good,    Gustavus   the 


second.  But  it  -would  be  unfair  %o 
Nicolai  to  assert  that  his  hook  is  as 
dull  and  nonsensical  as  that  of  the 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn.  He  went  to 
Italy  with  the  idea  that  it  never 
rained  there,  and  that  oranges  grew 
on  the  hedges,  as  sloes  do  with  us.  < 
This  was  cluldish,  and  one  could  not 
help  laughing  at  it.  But  when  his 
imitatress  perpetually  laments  and 
complains,  because  on  the  Maeler 
lake,  under  the.  59th  degree  of  lati- 
tude, she  does  not  find  the  sultry 
southern  dimate-^it  becomes  worse 
than  childish,  and  one  is  compelled  to 
pity  her.  The  Countess  chanced  to 
hit  upon  a  cool  rainy  month  for  her 
visit — ^I  am  wrong,  she  was  not  a 
month  in  Scandinavia  altogether — 
and  thereupon  she  cries  out  as  if  she 
were  drowning,  and  despises  both 
country  and  people." 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  thero 
can  be  little  sympathy  between  the 
Countess  Hahn-Hahn,  an  imaginative 
and  somewhat  capridons  fine  lady, 
with  strong  aristocratic  and  exdnsivo 
tendencies,  and  such  a  matter-of-fact 
pecson  as  Mr  Boas,  who,  in  spite  of 
his  sentimentality,  which  is  a  sort  of 
national  infirmity,  and  although  he 
informs  us  in  one  part  of  his  book  that 
he  is  a  poet,  leans  much  more  to  Hn 
practical  and  positive  than  to  the 
imaginative  and  dreamy,  and  we 
moreover  suspect  is  a  bit  of  a  demo- 
crat. Having,  however,  taken  the 
Countess  en  gr^Jpe^  as  the  French  csU 
it,  he  shows  her  no  mercy,  and,  it  must 
be  owned,  displays  some  devemess  in 
hittmg  off  and  illustrating  the  weak 
points  of  her  character  and  writings. 

"  Hardly,"  he  resnmes,  ^^  has  the 
female  Nicolai  reached  Stockholm, 
when  she  begins  with  her  indpid  com- 
parisons. ^  The  golden  brillian<^  of 
Naples  and  the  magic  spell  of  Venice 
are  here  entirdy  wanting.'  Is  it  pos- 
sible? Only  see  what  Btr&ing  remarks 
this  witty  and  travelled  dame  does 
makel  In  the  next  page  she  says  :^^ 
*  Upon  this  veiy  day,  exactly  one 
vear  since,  I  was  in  Barodona ;  bat 
here  there  is  nothing  that  will  bear 
comparison  with  tha  land  of  Uie  aloe 
and  the  orange.  Three  years  ago 
I  was  on  the  Ijake  of  Como,  in  that 
fauy  garden  beyond  the  Alps !  live 
years  ago  in  Vienna,  amongst  the 
rose-groves   of  Laxenburg  ; '    &a 
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Who  cares  in  wbat  places  the  Coantess 
had  been  ?  Sarely  it  is  enough  that 
she  has  written  long  wearisome  books 
about  them.  Every  possible  corner 
of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  is 
dragged  laborioosly  in,  to  furnish  forth 
comparisons ;  and  soon,  no  doubt,  a 
similar  use  will  be  made  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Mesopotamia.  These 
^comparisons  are  invariably  shown  to 
be  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sweden ;  and 
although  the  lady  is  oftentimes  com- 
pelled to  confess  to  the  beauty  of  a 
Swedish  landscape,  she  never  forgets 
to  qualify  the  admission,  by  obser- 
ving bow  much  more  beautiful  such 
or  such  a  place  was.  For  example, 
she  is  standing  one  night  at  her  win- 
dow, lookmg  out  on  the  Maeler  lake. 
*  I  wrapped  my  mantilla  shiveringly 
around  me,  stepped  back  from  the 
window,  shut  it,  and  said  with  a  slight 
sigh :  In  Venice  the  moonlight  nights 
were  very  different.*  Beally  this  would 
be  hardly  credible,  did  any  other 
than  a  countess  assure  us  of  it.*' 

"  Every  thing  in  Sweden  is  dis- 
agreeable and  adverse  to  her ;  roads, 
houses,  food,  people,  and  money; 
Tocks,  trees,  rivers  and  flowers ;  but 
especially  sun,  sky,  and  air.  She  talks 
without  ceasing  of  heavy  clouds  and 
pouring  rains,  but  even  this  abun- 
dance of  water  is  insufScient  to  miti- 
gate the  dryness  of  her  book.'* 

"  I  am  always  sorry,"  says  a  witty 
French  writer,  "  when  a  woman  be- 
comes  an  author:  I  would  much 
rather  she  remained  a  woman.**  Does 
Hr  Boas,  perchance,  partake  this  im- 
plied opinion,  that  authorshipunses.es; 
and  is  it  therefore  that  he  allows  him- 
fldf  to  deal  out  such  hard  measure  to 
the  Coantess  Ida  ?  Even  if  we  agreed 
with  his  criticisms,  we  should  quarrel 
with  bis  want  of  gallantry.  But  it  is 
tolerably  cedent  that  if  -Madame 
Hahn-Hahn,  findmg  herself  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  in  a  July  that 
might  have  answered  to  December 
in  the  sunny  climes  she  had  so  re- 
cently left,  allowed  her  account  of 
Sweaes  and  Sweden  to  be  shaded  a 
little  en  noir  by  her  own  physical  dis- 
comforts ;  it  is  evident,  we  say,  that 
on  the  other  hand,  our  present  author, 
either  more  favoured  oy  the  season, 
or  l^s  susceptible  of  its  influence,  sins 
equally  in  the  contrary  extreme,  and 
throws  a  rosy  tint  over  all  that  he 


portrays.     Though  equally  likely  to 
induce  into  error,  it  is  the  plcasanter 
fault  to  those  persons  who  merely  read 
the  tour  for  amusement,  without  pro- 
posing to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
the  tourist.  Your  complaining,  gi'um- 
bling  travellers  are  bores,  whether  on 
paper  or  in  a  post-chaise ;  and,  truth 
to  tell,  we  have  noticed  in  others  of 
the  Countess's  books  a  disposition  to 
look  on  the  dark  side  of  things.    But 
this  is  not  always  the  case,  and,  when 
she  gets  on  congenial   ground,  she 
shines  forth  as  a  writer  of  a  very  high 
order.    Witness  her  Italian  tour,  and 
her  book  upon  Turkey  and  Syria,  with 
which  latter,  English  readei*shave  re- 
cently been  made  acquainted  through 
an  admirable  translation,  by  the  ac- 
complished author  of  Caleb  Stuhely. 
She  has  her  little  conceits,  and  her 
little  fancies ;  rather  an  overweening 
pride  of  caste,  and  contempt  for  the 
plebeian  multitude,  and  an  addiction 
to  filling  too  many  pages  of  her  books 
with  small  personal  and  egotistical 
details  about  herself,  and  her  sensa- 
tions, and  what  dresses  she  wears,  and 
how  thin  she  is,  and  so  on.   But  with 
all  her  faults,  she  is  unquestionably  a 
very  accomplished  and  clever  writer. 
Her  criticisms  on  subjects  relating  to 
art,  and  especially  her  original  and 
sparkling  remarks  on  painting  and  ar- 
chitecture, although  qualified  by  Mr 
Boas  as  twaddle,  stamp  her  at  once 
as  a  woman  of  no  common  order.  She 
has  profound  and  poetical  conceptions 
of  Beauty,  and  at  times  a  felicity  of 
expression  in  presenting  the  effects  of 
nature  and  art  upon  her  own  mind, 
that  strikes  and  startles  by  its  novelty 
and  power.    As  a  delineator  of  men 
and  manners,  she  is  remarkable  for 
shrewdness,  subtle   perception,   and 
truthfulness  that  cannot  be  mistaken. 
Should  our  readers  doubt  our  state- 
ments, or  haply  Mr  Boas  turn  up  his 
nose  at  the  eulogium,  we  would  simply 
refer  them  and  him  to  the  last  work 
that  has   fallen  from  her  pen,  the 
Letters  firom  the  Orient,  and  bid  them 
open  it  at  the  page  which  brings  them 
to  a  Bedouin  encampment — a  scene 
desaibed  with  the  vigour  that  belongs 
to  a  masculine  understanding,  and  all 
the  fascination  which  a  feminine  mind 
can  bestow. 

Still  we  are  free  to  confess  that  the 
Countess  has  written  perhaps  rather 
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too  macb  for  the  time  she  has  been  makiiifr,  I  also  fedthat  sooh  an  accv- 

aboat  it,  and  thns  laid  herself  open  to  sation  shonld  be  supported  by  abon- 

an  accusation  of  bookmaking,  the  pre-  dani  proof,  and  snch  proof  am  I  read j 

vailing  vice  of  the  present  race  of  to  give.** 


authors.  The  incorrigible  and  mer- 
ciless Mr  Boas  does  not  let  this  pass. 
^*The  qnestion  now  remains  to  be 
asked,"  says  he ; ''  Why  did  Ida  Hahn- 
Hahn,  npon  leaving  aoonntry  in  which 
ahe  had  passed  a  couple  of  weeks —    to  take  np  the  cudgels  in  earnest  in  de^ 


give. 

Oh  fye.  Boas  I  How  can  you  be 
so  ruthless  P  Be^des  the  impolicy  of 
exposing  the  tri<d»  of  your  trade,  all 
this  is  very  spiteful  indeed.  You  would 
almost  tempt  us,  were  it  worth  white, 


a  country  of  the  language  of  which 
she  confesses  herself  ignorant,  and 
with  which  she  was  in  every  respect 
thoroughly  displeased,  deem  it  incum- 
bent on  her  forthwith  to  write  a  thick 
book  concerning  it  ?  The  answer  is 
this:  her  pretended  impulse  to  au- 
thorship is  merely  feigned,  otherwise 


fence  of  the  calumniated  Countess,  and 
to  give  you  a  ciBdL  on  the  pate,  whidi, 
as  Maga  is  regularly  traniAated 
into  Genaaif  for  the  bmefit  and  ini^ 
provement  of  your  countrymen,  would 
entirely  finish  your  career,  whetiiwr 
as  poet,  tour- writer,  or  any  thinff  else. 
But  seeing  that  your  oonceits  and  lucii- 


ahe  would  not  have  troubled  herself    brations  have  afforded  us  <me  or  two 


any  further  about  such  a  wearisome 
country  a^  Sweden.  Through  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  does  she  drag 
herself,  grumbling  as  she  goes;  a 
aingle  day  must  often  fill  a  score  of 
pages,  f^r  travelling  costs  money,  and 
tiie  honorarium  is  not  to  be  despised. 
If  I  thus  accuse  the  Countess  of  book- 


good  laughs,  and  considering,  more- 
over, that  you  are  of  the  number  of 
those  small  fry  with  which  it  is  afanost 
condescension  for  us  to  meddle,  we  will 
let  you  off,  and  close  this  notice  of 
your  book,  if  not  with  entire  approba- 
tion, at  least  with  a  moderate  meed  of 
praise. 


nOTTSE-U  UMTIM G  IK  WALES. 


**  Chasgs  of  ur  I  change  of  air !  *' 
Every  body  was  in  the  same  story. 
*'  Medicine  is  of  no  use,*'  said  the  doc- 
tor;  *^  a  b'ttie  change  of  scene  will  set 
all  to  rights  again.*'  J.  looked  in  the 
child's  face — she  was  certidnly  very 
pale.  **  And  how  long  do  yon  think 
ahe  should  stay  away  from  home?" 
**  Two  or  three  months  will  stock  her 
with  health  for  a  whole  year."  Two 
or  three  months !— oh,  what  a  century 
of  time  that  is,  now  that  we  have 
railroads  all  over  the  world,  and  steam 
to  the  Pyramids — where  in  all  the 
wide  earth  are  we  to  go?  So  we  got 
maps  of  all  countries,  and  took  advice 
from  every  one  we  saw.  We  shall 
certainly  go  among  hills,  wherever  wie 
go ;  beautiful  scenery  if  we  can— but 
hills  and  fresh  air  at  all  events.  We 
heard  of  fine  open  downs,  and  an  oc- 
casional tempest,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rouen.  A  steamer  goes  from 
Portsmouth  to  Havre,  and  another 
delightfol  little  river-boat  up  the  Seine. 
For  a  whole  day  we  had  determined 
on  a  visit  to  the  burial-place  of  WU- 


liam  the  Korman— the  death-place  of 
Joan  of  Arc;  we  had  devis^  littie 
tours  and  detours  all  over  the  mys- 
terious land  that  sent  forth  the  con- 
querors of  England ;  but  soon  there 
came  ^^  a  frost,  a  nipping  frost,*' — are 
we  to  be  boxed  up  in  an  hotel  In 
a  French  town  the  whole  time?  No, 
we  must  go  somewhere,  where  we  can 
get  a  country-house — ^a  place  on  the 
swelling  side  of  some  romantic  hUl, 
where  we  can  trot  about  all  dav  upon 
ponies,  or  ramble  through  fields  and 
meadows  at  our  own  stt^eet  will.  So 
we  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  Bouen. 
*^  ru  tell  you  what,  sir,"  said  a  sym- 
pathizing neighbour:  *^  when  I  came 
home  on  my  three  yeare*  leave,  I  left 
the  prettiest  thing  you  ever  saw,  a  per  • 
feet  paradise,  and  a  bungalow  that 
was  the  envy  of  every  man  in  the 
district.**  "  Well?"!  said  with  an 
enquiring  look.  **  It's  among  the 
Neiighenies  ,*  and  as  for  bracing  air, 
there  isn*t  such  a  place  In  the  whole 
world.  I  merely  mention  it,  you  know; 
it's  a  little  too  fkr  off,  perhaps ;  but  if 
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jon  like  it,  it  is  quite  at  your  service, 
I  assure  you."  It  was  very  tempting, 
hvLi  three  months  was  scarcely  long 
enough.  So  we  were  at  a  nonplus. 
Scotland  we  thought  of ;  and  the  Cum- 
berland lakes;  and  the  Malvern  hills; 
and  the  Peak  of  Derby  shu-e;  and  where 
we  mi^t  finally  have  fixed  can  never 
be  known,  for  our  plans  were  decided 
by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  which  was 
rendered  irresistible  by  being  backed 
by  his  own  experience.  ^*  Go  to 
Wales,"  be  sud.  ^^  I  lived  in  such  a 
beantifnl  place  there  three  or  four 
years  i^o— in  the  Vale  of  Ghisbury — 
a  lovely  Gpcn  space,  with  hills  all 
foond  it — admurable  accommodation 
at  the  Three  Cocks,  and  the  most 
dvil  and  obliging  landlord  that  ever 
offisred  good  entertainment  for  man 
and  beast."  Out  came  the  maps 
again;  the  route  was  carefully  stu- 
died ;  and  one  day  at  the  end  of  May, 
we  found  onrsdves,  eight  people  in  all, 
▼is.,  foor  children  and  two  maids,  in 
a  railway  coach  at  Gosport,  fizzbig  up 
to  Basingstoke.  There  is  such  a  feel- 
hig  of  life  and  earnestness  about  a  rail- 
way carriage; — the  perpetual  shake, 
tad  the  continual  swing,  swmg,  on 
and  on,  without  a  moment's  pause, 
with  the  quick,  bustling,  breathless 
sort  of  tramp  of  the  engine — all  these 
ftings,  and  forty  others,  put  me  in  such 
a  state  of  intense  activity  that  I  felt  as 
if  I  kept  a  shop— or  was  a  prodigious 
naa  upon  Change— or  was  fiymg  up 
la  make  a  fortune — or  had  suddenly 
been  called  to  form  an  administration 
^<fr  had  become  a  member  of  the  priise 
liag,  and  was  going  up  to  fight  white- 
heMed  Bob.  However,  on  this  occa- 
don  I  was  not  called  upon  either  to 
ererthrow  white-headed  Bob  of  the 
ring,  or  long-headed  Bob  of  the  ad- 
ministration ;  and  at  Basingstoke  we 
suddenly  found  ourselves,  bag  and 
baggage,  wife,  maids,  and  children, 
standing  in  a  forlorn  and  disconsolate 
manner,  at  the  door  of  the  station- 
hcmse;  while  the  train  pursued  its 
coorse,  and  had  already  disappeared 
Ifte  a  dream,  or  rather  like  a  night- 
mare. There  were  at  least  half-a- 
dozen  little  carriages,  each  with  one 
horse ;  and  tiie  drivers  had,  each  and 
M  of  them,  the  audacity  to  offer  to 
convey  ns — luggage  and  ail — sixteen 
miles  across,  to  Beading.  Why, 
tiiere  was  not  a  vehicle  there  that 
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would  have  held  the  two  trunks  ;  and 
as  to  conveying  us  all,  it  would  have 
taken  the  united  energies  of  all  the 
Flics  in  Basingstoke,  with  the  help  of 
the  Industrious  Fleas  to  boot,  to  get  us 
to  our  destination  within  a  week. 
While  in  this  perplexing  situation, 
wondering  what  people  could  possibly 
want  with  such  an  array  of  boxes 
and  bags,  a  quiet-looking  man,  who 
had  stood  by,  chewing  the  lash  of  a 
driving-whip  in  a  very  philosophical 
manner,  said,  ^^  Please  sir,  Fll  take 
»you  all."  "My  good  friend,  have 
you  seen  the  whole  party  ?"  "  Oh  yes, 
sir,  I  brought  a  bigger  nor  youm  for 
this  here  train — we  have  a  fly  on  pur- 
pose." What  a  sensible  man  he  must 
have  been  who  devised  a  vehicle  so 
much  required  by  unhappy  sires  that 
are  ordered  to  remove  their  Lares  for 
change  of  air!  "Bring  round  the 
ark,"  we  cried ;  and  in  a  minute  came 
two  very  handsome  horses  to  the 
door,  drawing  a  thing  that  was  an 
aggravated  likeness  of  the  old  hack- 
ney coaches,  with  a  slight  cross  of  an 
omnibus  in  its  breed.  It  held  seven 
inside  with  perfect  ease,  and  would 
have  held  as  many  more  as  might  be 
required ;  and  it  carried  all  the  luggage 
on  the  top  with  an  air  of  as  much 
ease  as  if  it  had  only  been  a  bonnet, 
and  it  was  rather  proud  than  other- 
wise of  its  head-dress.  The  driving 
seat  was  as  capacious  as  the  other, 
parts  of  the  machine,  and  we  had 
much  interesting  converaatiou  with 
the  Jehu — whose  epithets,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  as  applied  to  railroads, 
were  of  that  class  of  adjectives  called 
the  emphatic.  There  is  to  be  a  cross 
line  very  shortly  between  Basingstoke 
and  Reading,  uniting  the  South- 
western and  Great  Western  Rail- 
ways—and then,  what  is  to  become 
of  the  tremendous  vehicle  and  its 
driver?  The  coach,  to  be  sure,  may 
be  retained  as  a  specimen  of  Brobdig- 
nnggian  fly,  but  my  friend  Jehu  must 
appear  in  the  character  of  Othello, 
and  confess  that  "his  occupation*s 
gone."  Thank  heaven !  people  wear 
boots,  and  many  of  them  like  to  have 
them  cleaned,  so,  with  the  help  of  Day 
and  Martin,  you  may  live.  "  That's 
the  Duke's  gate,  sur,"  he  said,  pointing 
with  his  whip  to  a  plain  lodge  and 
entrance  on  the  left  hand.  "The 
lodge-keeper  was  his  top  groom  at 
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tho  time  Waterloo  was — and  a  very 
nice  place  he  has/^  This  was  Strath- 
fieldsaye :  there  were  miles  and  miles 
of  the  most  bcaatiful  plantations,  all 
the  fences  in  excellent  order,  the  cot- 
tages along  the  road  clean  and  com- 
fortable, and  every  symptom  of  a  good 
landlord  to  be  seen  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach. 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  all  this  here  lag- 
gage,'^  said  Jehu  in  a  confidential 
whisper,  with  a  backward  jerk  of  his 
head  towards  the  moving  pyramid  be- 
hind us  ;  ^^  we  might  go  through  the 
park.  The  Duke  gives  permission  to 
gentlemen's  carriages.'' 

So  the  poor  man  deluded  himself 
with  the  thought,  that  if  it  wer'n't  for 
the  bandboxes,  we  might  pass  muster 
as  fresh  from  the  hands  of  Cork  and 
Spain. 

"  That's  very  kind  of  the  Duke." 

"  Oh,  he's  the  best  of  gentlemen — 
I  hears  the  best  of  characters  of  him 
from  his  tenants,  and  all  the  poor  folks 
round  about."  Now  here  was  our 
driver — rather  ragged  than  otherwise, 
and  as  poor  as  need  be — bearing  evi- 
dence to  the  character  of  the  greatest 
man  in  these  degenerate  days,  on 
points  that  are  perhaps  more  import- 
ant than  some  that  will  be  dwelt  on 
by  his  biographers.  The  best  of  cha- 
racters from  his  tenants  and  the  poor ; 
— ^well,  glorious  Duke,  I  shall  always 
think  of  this  when  I  read  about  your 
victories,  and  all  your  great  doings  in 
peace  and  war ;  and  when  people  call 
you  the  Iron  Duke,  and  the  great  sol- 
dier, and  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  I  shall 
think  of  you  as  the  hero  of  Strath- 
fieldsaye,  and  the  best  of  characters 
among  your  tenants  and  the  poor 
folks  round  about. 

**Does  the  Duke  often  come  to 
Beading?" 

"  No ;  very  seldom." 

**  I  should  have  thought  he  would 
come  by  the  Great  Western,  and  diive 
across." 

**He!"  exclaimed  the  driver,  giv- 
ing a  cut  to  the  near  hoi*sc  by  way  of 
italicising  his  observation.  ^^  Ho 
never  comes  by  none  of  their  rails. 
He  don't  like  'em.  He  posts  every 
step  of  the  way.  He's  a  reg'lar  gen- 
tleman, he  is,  the  Duke." 

And  in  the  midst  of  conversation 
like  this,  we  got  to  Reading.  Through 
some  wretched  streets  we  drove,  and 


then  through  some  tolerable  ones ;  and 
at  last  pulled  up  at  the  Great  West- 
em  Hotel,  a  large  handsome  house, 
very  near  the  Railway  station ;  an4 
in  a  few  minutes  were  as  comfortably 
settled  as  if  we  had  travelled  with  a 
couple  of  outriders,  and  had  ordered 
our  rooms  for  a  month.  The  sitting* 
room  had  three  or  four  windows,  of 
which  two  looked  out  upon  the  termi- 
nus. At  these  the  whole  party  were 
soon  happily  stationed,  watching  the 
different  trains  that  came  sweeping  up 
and  down  evexy  few  minutes;  long 
luggage  trains,  pursuing  their  heavy 
way  with  a  business-like  solidity 
worthy  of  their  great  weight  and 
respectability;  short  da[^r  trains, 
that  seemed  to  take  a  spurt  up  the 
road  as  if  to  try  their  wind  and  con- 
dition ;  and  occasionally  a  mysterious 
engine,  squeaking,  and  hissing,  and 
roaring,  and  then,  with  a  succession 
of  curious  jumps  and  pantings,  back- 
ing itself  half  a  mile  or  so  down  the 
course,  and  then  spluttering  and  daah- 
ing  out  of  sight  as  if  madly  intent 
upon  suicide,  and  in  search  of  a  stone 
wall  to  run  its  head  upon.  As  to 
feeling  sui-prise  at  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents, the  only  wonder  a  sensible 
man  can  entertain  on  the  subject  ia, 
that  there  is  any  thing  but  accidents 
from  morning  to  night.  And  yet, 
when  you  look  a  little  closer  into  it, 
every  thing  seems  so  admirably 
managed,  that  the  chances  are  thou* 
sands  to  one  against  any  misfortune 
occurring.  Every  engine  seems  to 
know  its  place  as  accurately  as  a 
cavalry  charger ;  the  language  also  of 
the  signals  seems  very  intelligible  to 
the  iron  ears  of  the  Lucifers  ^nd  Beel- 
zebubs,  and  the  other  evil  spirits,  who 
seem  on  every  line  to  be  the  active 
agents  of  locomotion.  Why  can't  the 
directors  have  more  Christianlike 
names  for  their  moving  power  ? 
What  connexion  is  there  between  a 
beautiful  new  engine,  shining  in  all 
its  finery — the  personification  of  obe- 
dient and  beneficent  strength — with 
the  "  Infernal,"  or  the  *'  Phlegethon,*» 
or  the  "Styx?"  Are  they  aware 
what  a  disagreeable  association  of 
ideas  is  produced  in  the  students  of 
Lempri6re's  classical  dictionary  by 
the  two  last  names  ?  or  the  Charon  or 
Atropos  ?  Let  these  things  be  mend- 
ed, and  let  them  bo  called  by  some 
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more  inviting  appellations — Nelson, 
St  Vincent,  Rodney,  Watt,  Arkwright, 
Stephenson,  Milton,  Shakspeare, 
Scott ; — bat  leave  heathen  mythology 
aod  diabolic  geography  alone.  As 
night  began  to  dose,  the  sights  and 
soonds  grew  more  strange  and  awful. 
A  great  flaming  eye  made  its  appear- 
aoco  at  a  distance ;  the  gradual  boom 
of  its  approach  grew  louder  and 
loader,  and  its  look  became  redder 
and  r^der ;  and  then  we  watched  it 
n^  off  into  the  darkness  again,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  station,  on  its 
way  to  Bath — till,  tearing  up  at  the 
rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  came  an* 
other  red-eyed  monster,  breathing 
horrible  flame,  and  seeming  to  bum 
its  way  through  the  sable  livery  of  the 
night  with  the  strength  and  straight- 
iiess  of  a  red-hot  cannon-ball.  And 
then  we  called  for  candles  and  went 
to  bed. 

The  train  was  to  pass  on  its  way  to 
Bristol  at  half-past  eleven,  so  we  had 
plenty  of  time  to  see  the  lions  of 
Reading — if  there  had  been  any  ani- 
mals of  the  kind  in  the  neighbourhood 
— ^bat  after  a  short  detour  in  the 
street,  and  a  glimpse  into  the  coun- 
try, we  found  ourselves  irresistibly 
attracted  to  the  railway.  The  scene 
here  was  the  same  as  on  the  previous 
Bight,  and  we  were  more  and  more 
confinned  in  our  opinion,  that,  next 
to  the  sea  or  a  navigable  river,  a  rail- 
way is  the  pleasantest  object  in  a 
linnil  view.  As  to  the  impostors  who 
extort  thousands  of  pounds  from  the 
nnhiqppy  shareholders,  on  the  pretext 
that  the  line  will  be  injurious  to  their 
estates,  they  ought  at  once  to  be  sent 
to  Brixton  for  (^tainin^  money  under 
false  pretences.  It  gives  a  greatly 
increased  value  to  their  lands,  as  may 
be  seen  by  the  superior  rents  they 
can  obtain  for  the  farms  along  the 
line;  and  as  to  the  picturesqueness 
of  the  landscape,  it  is  only  because 
the  eye  is  not  yet  accustomed  to  it, 
nor  the  mind  embued  with  railway 
masodationB,  that  it  is  not  considered 
%  finer  ^*  object**  than  the  level  green- 
ery of  a  pa^  or  the  hedgerows  of  a 
cultivated  farm.  Punters  have  al- 
ready begun  to  see  the  grandeur  of  a 
tempestnons  sea  ridden  over  by  steam- 
en ;  and  before,  the  end  of  the  next 
war,  some  black  ^*  qheller  of  the  ocean 
flood,**  with  i^ort  fnnn^  and  smoke- 
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blackened  sails,  will  be  tbonght  as  fit 
a  theme  for  poetry  and  romance,  as 
the  Victory  or  the  Shannon. 

Knowledge,  which  we  are  every 
where  told  is  now  advancing  at  railway 
speed,  is  still  confined  within  very 
narrow  limits,  we  are  sorry  to  say, 
among  railway  clerks  and  other  offi- 
cials. They  still  seem  to  measure  the 
sphere  of  their  studies  by  distance* 
and  not  by  time;  for  instance,  not 
one  of  the  employes  at  Reading  could 
give  us  more  information  about  Bris- 
tol than  if  it  had  been  three  days* 
journey  removed  from  him.  Three 
hours  conveys  us  from  one  to  the 
other — and  yet  they  did  not  know  tho 
name  or  situation  of  a  single  inn, 
nor  where  the  boats  to  Chepstow  sail- 
ed from,  nor  whether  there  were  any 
boats  to  Chepstow  at  all.  In  ancient 
times  such  ignorance  might  be  excus- 
able, when  the  towns  were  really  as 
distant  as  London  and  York  now  are ; 
but  when  three  hours  is  the  utmost 
limit,  and  every  half  hour  the  com- 
munication is  kept  up  between  them,  it 
struck  us  as  something  unaccountable 
that  Bristol  should  be  such  a  complete 
terra  incognita  to  at  least  a  dozen 
smart-looking  individuals,  who  stamp 
off  the  tickets,  and  chuck  the  money 
into  a  drawer,  with  an  easy  negb'genco 
very  gratifying  to  the  beholder.  Re- 
membering tho  recommendation  of 
the  Royal  Western  Hotel  given  us 
by  a  friend,  with  the  whispered  in- 
formation that  the  turtle  was  inimit- 
able, and  only  three-and- sixpence  a 
basin ;  we  stowed  away  the  greater 
portion  of  the  party  in  a  first-class 
carriage,  and  betook  ourselves  in  eco- 
nomical seclusion  to  a  vehicle  of  the 
second  rank.  And  a  first-rate  vehicle 
it  was — better  in  the  absence  of  stuff- 
ing on  that  warm  day,  than  its  more 
aristocratic  companion ;  and  in  less 
than  three  minutes  we  were  all  spin- 
ning down  the  road — a  line  of  human 
and  other  baggage,  at  least  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length. 

At  Swindon  we  were  allowed  ten 
minutes  for  refreshment.  The  great 
lunching-room  is  a  very  splendid 
apartment— and  hungry  passengers 
rushed  in  at  both  doors,  and  in  a 
moment  clustered  round  the  counters, 
and  were  busy  in  the  demolition  of 
pics  and  sandwiches.  Under  a  noble 
arch  the  counters  are  placed ;  the 
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attendants  occapying  a  space  between 
them,  80  that  one  set  attend  to  the 
gormandiMTs  who  enter  by  one  of 
the  doon,  and  the  rest  on  the  others. 
It  has  exactly  the  effect  of  a  majes- 
tic minor — and  so  completdy  was 
this  my  impression,  that  it  was  with 
the  utmost  ^fficolty  I  persoaded  my- 
self that  the  crowd  on  the  other  side 
of  the  arch  was  not  the  reflection  of 
the  con^pany  upon  this.  Exactly 
opposite  the  place  where  I  stood-^n 
the  act  of  enjoying  a  glass  of  sheny 
and  a  biscnit — 1  discovered  what  I 
toolc  of  coarse  to  be  the  counterfeit 
presentment  of  myself.  What  an 
extraordinary  minor,  I  thonght ! — ^for 
I  saw  a  prodigious  man,  with  enor- 
mons  whiskers,  ramming  a  large  veal 

Eie  into  his  mouth  with  one  hand,  and 
oiding  in  the  other  a  tumbler  of  por- 
ter, flocked  at  the  glass  of  sheny, 
and  gave  the  biscuit  a  more  vigorous 
bite — alas !  it  had  none  of  the  mrromr 
ofthe  veal  and  porter;  so  I  discovered 
that  the  law  of  optics  was  unchanged, 
and  that  I  had  escaped  the  infliction 
of  BO  voracious  a  double-ganger. 

The  country  round  Chippenham  Is 
as  beautiful  as  can  be  conceived ;  all 
tiie  fruit-trees  were  in  fidl  blossom,  and 
we  swept  through  long  tracts  of  the 
richest  and  prettiest  orchards  we  ever 
saw.  Hall  and  farm,  and  moated 
grange,  passed  in  rapid  suocessioii ; 
and  at  last  the  fair  city  of  Bath  rose 
like  the  qoeen  of  all  the  land,  and 
looked  down  from  her  palaces  and 
towers  on  the  fair^t  champaign  that 
ever  queen  looked  upon  before.  Seen 
from  the  railway,  the  uj^er  part  of 
the  town  seems  to  rise  up  from  the 
Tery  midst  of  orchards  and  gardens ; 
terrace  above  terrace,  but  still  wiHi  a 
great  flush  of  foliage  between ;  it  is  a 
pity  it  ever  grew  into  a  faehionaUe 
watering-place;  though,  even  now,  it 
is  not  too  late  to  amend.  .  Like  some 
cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes,  M 
from  her  gentle  youth  upon  all  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  rural  life,  i^e  is 
too  beautiful  to  put  on  the  abs  and 
graces  of  a  bdie  of  the  court.  Let 
her  go  back  to  her  countiy  ways — ^her 
wal]&  in  the  village  lanes — her  scam- 
pers across  the  fields ;  she  wfll  be 
more  really  captivating  than  if  she 
was  redolent  of  Park  Lane,  and  never 
missed  a  drawing-room  or  Abnack's. 
But  here  we  are  at  Bristol,  aad  must 


leave  our  exhortations  to  Bath  to  a 
future  opportunity. 

It  is  amaaing  how  rapidly  the  pas-* 
sengers  dispeise.  By  the  rime  our 
trunks  and  boxes  were  all  collected, 
the  station  was  deserted,  the  empty 
caniages  had  wheeled  themselvea 
away,  and  we  began  to  have  invoian* 
taiy  reminiscences  (^Campbell's  LaH 
Man.  Earth's  cities  had  no  sound  nor 
tread — bo  it  was  with  no  slight  grati- 
fication that  we  beheld  the  cad  of  an 
omnibus  beckoningus  to  take  our  placo 
on  the  outside  of  his  buss.  The  luggage 
had  been  swung-  down  in  a  lump 
through  a  h(de  in  the  floor,  and  by  tho 
time  we  reached  the  same  level,  by 
the  per^hrasis  of  a  stair,  every  thing 
had  been  stowed  away  on  the  roof^ 
where  in  a  few  moments  we  joined  it ; 
and  careered  through  the  streets  of 
Bristol,  for  the  first  time  in  our  lives. 
^^  Do  you  go  to  any  hotel  near  the 
quay  where  the  Chepstow"  steamers 
start  firom?"  was  our  first  enquiry; 
but  before  the  charioteer  had  time  to 
remove  the  tobacco  from  his  cheek, 
to  let  forth  the  words  d  song,  a 
gentleman  who  sat  behind  us  raj 
kindly  interfered.  *'  The  York  Hotel, 
isir,  is  quite  neaf  the  river,  in  a  nice 
quiet  square,  and  the  most  comfortable 
hoiue  I  ever  was  is.  If  they  can  give 
yon  accommodation,  you  can't  be  in 
better  quarters."  Next  to  the  praise- 
worthiness  of  a  good  Samaritan,  who 
takes  care  of  the  houseless  and  the 
stranger,  is  the  merit  of  the  benevcdeat 
individual'  who  t^s  you  the  good 
Samaritan's  address.  We  made  i^ 
our  miads  at  bnoe  to  go  en  to  the 
York  Hotel 

"^Sor  Chepstow,  snr?*'  said  the 
•stranger — ^^  a  beautiful  place,  but  by 
no  means  equal  to  Linton  in  North 
Devon.  Do  yos  go  to  Chepstow 
straights 

*^  A*  soon  as  a  boat  wfll  take  ua  i 
we  are  going  into  Wales  for  change 
of  air,  and  the  sooner  we  get  ihm 
the  better." 

^  Change  of  air  1— there  isn't  such 
air  m  England,  no,  nor  any  where 
else,  as  at  Lintim.  Why  dent  yon. 
come  to LlntoB?  Yom  can  get  tlMie 
in  six  hours^** 

'« But  Welsh  air  is  the  eneieeon* 
Hiended." 

^^KoBsease.  There's  no  air  l» 
Wales  to  be  oomparBd  witii  Untoa. 
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Pre  tried  them  both — so  have  hun- 
dreds CNf  other  people — and  as  for 
beanty  and  scenery,  and  walks  and 
drives^  Linton  beats  the  whole  world." 
AU  Uiis  was  Tery  difficult  to  resist ; 
Imt  we  set  onr  minds  firmly  on  the 
Three  Codies  and  Glasbnry  vale,  and  re- 
pelled all  the  temptations  of  the  gem 
of  the  Ncffth  of  Devon.    £yery  hour 
that  took  ns  nearer  to  onr  goal,  brought 
out  the  likeness  we  had  formed  of  it 
la  our  hearts  with  greater  relief.    A 
fine  secluded  farm-^-of  which  a  few 
rooms  were  fitted  up  as  a  house  of 
entertainment — a  wild  hill  rising  gra- 
daally  at   its    back — a   mountain- 
stream  rattlUig  and  foaming  in  front 
—all  ronnd  it,  swelling  knolls  and 
heathy  mountains.    What  had  Linton 
to  show  in  opposition  to  charms  like 
these  ?  We  rejected  the  advice  of  our 
Ipood-natnred  counsellor  with  great 
regret,  more  especially  as  a  sojourn  in 
Lmtonwould  probably  have  enabled  us 
to  cnltivate  his  further  acquaintance. 
The  Yoi^  was  foand  all  that  he  do- 
acribed — dean,  quiet,  and  comfortable. 
Whoi  ^e  young  fry  had  finished  their 
dinner,  away  we  all  set  on  a  voyage  of 
diacoTory  to  Clifton.    Up  a  hill  we 
c^Bkbed — ^which  in  many  neighbour- 
hoods would  be  thought  a  mountain 
—and  passed  paragons,  and  circuses, 
and  eresoents,  on  left  and  right,  won- 
dering when  we  were  ever  to  emerge 
into  the  open  air.    At  last  we  reached 
the  top — a  green  elevation  surrounded 
oa  two  sides  by  streets  and  villas — 
crowned  with  a  curious-looking  obser- 
▼alOTj,  and  ornamented  at  one  end 
with  a  strange  building  on  the  very 
edge  of  the  cBff ;  being  one  of  the  ter- 
mauof  the sm^pension Inidge,  which  got 
tliOB  iar^  and  no  further.  Going  across 
the  Greoi,  the  sight  is  the  most  grand 
aad  striking  we  over  saw.  Far  down, 
hurting  its  way  round  cliffs  of  prodi- 
gious Iwi^t — which,  however,  except 
ifbiok  they  are  quarried  for  building 
pBrpoaes,  are  covered  with  the  richest 
foliage — ahmg  their  whole  descent 
winds  the  Avon,  at  that  moment  in 
fall  tide,  and  covered  in  aU  its  wind- 
ings with  sails  of  every  shape  and 
hoe.    The  rocks  on  the  opposite  side 
are  of  a  g^orions  rich  red,  and  consort 
most  beaatifully  with  the  green  leaves 
of  tiie  plantations  that  soften  their 
ragged  precqucee,  by  festooning  them 
to  the  vecy  brink.    Then  there  a^ 
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wild  dells  running  back  in  the  wood- 
ed parts  of  the  hill,  and  walks  seem 
to  be  made  through  them  for  the  con- 
venience of  maids  who  love  the  moon 
—or  more  probably,  and  more  poeti- 
cally too,  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
tolling  citizens  of  the  smoky  town, 
who  wander  about  among  these  syl- 
van    recesses,    with    their    wives 
and  families,  and  enjoy  the  wondrous 
beauty  of  the  landscape,  without  hav- 
ing consulted  Burke  or  Adam  Smith 
on  the  causes  of  their  delight.    As 
you  climb  upwards  towards  the  ob- 
servatory, you  fancy  you  are  attend- 
ing one  of  Buckland^s  lectures — the 
whole  language  you  hear  is  geological 
and   philosophic.      About   a    dozen 
men,  with  little  tables  before  them, 
are  dispersed  over  the  latter  part  of 
the  ascent,  and  keep  tempting  yon 
with  "  fossiliferous  specimens  of  the 
oolite  formation,"  "tertiary,"  "Silu- 
rian,"   "  saurian,"    "  stratification,** 
"  carboniferous."    It  was  quite  won- 
derful to  hear  such  a  stream  of  learn- 
ing, and  to  see,  at  the  same  time,  the 
vigour  of  these  terrene  philosophers 
in  polishing  their  specimens  upon  a 
whetstone,  laid  upon  their  knees.    A 
few  shillings  put  us  all  in  possession 
(^memorials  of  Clifton,  in  the  shape 
of  little  slabs  of  different  strata,  po- 
lished on  both  sides,  and  ingeniously 
moulded  to  resemble  a  book.    A  little 
further  up,  we  got  besieged  by  another 
body  of  the  Clifton  Samaritans,  the 
proprietors  of  a  troop  of  donkeys,  all 
saddled  and  bridled  in  battle  array. 
Into  the  hands  of  a  venerable  matron, 
the  owner  of  a  vast  number  of  donkies, 
and  two  or  three  ragged  urchins,  who 
acted  as  the  Widdicombs  of  the  caval- 
cade, we  committed  all  the  younkers 
for  an  hour's  joy,  between  the  turn- 
pike and  back,  and  betook  ourselves 
to  a  seat  at  the  ledge  of  the  cliff,  and 
"gazed  with  ever  new  delight"  at 
the  noble  landscape  literally  at  our 
feet.    But  the  hoar  quickly  passed; 
the  donkeys  resigned  their  load  ;  and 
we  slid,  as  safely  as  could  be  expected, 
down  the  inclined  plane  that  conducted 
us  to  the  York.    We  did  not  experi- 
ment upon  the  turtle-soup,  as  we  had 
been  advised  to  do  at  the  Royal  West- 
em,  but  some  Bristol  salmon  did  as 
well;  and  after  a  long  consultation 
about  boats,  and  breakfast  at  an  eariy 
hour,  we  found  we  had  got  through 
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Qur  day,  and  that  hitlierto  the  journey 
had  oliered  nothing  bat  enjoyment. 
.  The  morning  lowered ;  and,  hea>ily 
in  clonds,  but  luckily  without  rain,  we 
effected  our   embarkation,  at  eight 
o^clock,  on  board  the  >Vye — a  spacious 
steamer  that  pUe»  every  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  tide,  ^between  Bristol  and 
Chepstow.     AVe  were    a   numerous 
crew,  and  had  a  steady  captain,  with 
a  face  so  wcathcrbeaten  that  wo  con- 
cluded his  navigation  had  not  been 
confined  to  the  &vern  sea.    The  first 
two  or  three  miles  of  our  coiu-sc  was 
through  the  towering  clitfs  and  wooded 
diasms  we  had  admired  from  the  Clif- 
ton Down.  For  that  part  of  its  cai*cer, 
the  Avon  is  so  beautiful,  and  glides 
along  with  such  an  evident  aim  after 
the  picturesque,  that  it  is  difiicult  to 
believe  it  any  thing  but  an  ornamental 
piece  of  water,  adding  a  new  feature 
to  a  splendid  landscape ;  and  yet  this 
meandering  stream  is  the  pathway  of 
nations,  and  only  inferior  in  the  extent 
of  its  traffic  to  the  Thames  and  Mer- 
sey.   The  shores  soon  sink  into  com- 
monplace meadows,  and  we  emerge 
into  the  Severn,  which  is  about  five 
miles  wide,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon  to  that  of  the  Wye.    All  the 
way  across,  new  headlands  open  upon 
the  view ;  and,  far  down  the  channel, 
you  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Flat  Holms, 
and  other  little  islands ;  while  in  front 
the  AVclsh  hills  bound  the  prospect, 
at  a  considerable  distance,  and  form 
a  noble  background  to  the  rich,  wooded 
plains  of  Monmouthshire,  and  the 
low-lying  shore  we  are  approaching. 
Suddenly  you  jut  round  an  enormous 
rock^  and  find  yourself  in  a  river  of 
still  more  sylvan  gentleness  than  the 
Avon.    The  other  passengers  seemed 
to  have  no  eyes  for  the  pictui-esque — 
perhaps  they  had  seen  the  scenery  till 
they  were  tired  of  it ;  and  some  of 
them  were  more  pleasantly  engaged 
than  gaping  and  gazing  at  rocks  and 
trees.     Grouped  at  the  tiller* chains 
were  four  or  five  people,  very  happily 
employed  in  looking  at  each  other — 
a  lady  and  gentleman,  in  particular, 
seemed  to  find  a  peculiar  pleasure  in 
tlie  occupation ;  and  were  instructing 
each  other  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
tying  the  sailor's  knot.    Time  after 
time  the  cord  refused  to  follow  the 
directions  of  the  girl's  fingers — very 
white  fingers  they  were  too,  and  a 
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vciy  pretty  girl— and,  with  untiring 
assiduity,  the  teacher  renewed  his 
lesson.  We  ventured  a  prophecy  that 
they  would  soon  be  engaged  in  the 
twisting  of  a  knot  that  would  not  be 
quite  so  easy  to  untie  as  the  sailor^ 
slip  that  made  them  so  happy. 

On  we  went  on  the  top  of  the  tidtf, 
rounding  promontories,  and  glidinjg 
among  bosky  bowers  and  wooded  deUs, 
till  at  last  our  panting  conveyer  panted 
no  more,  and  we  lay  alongside  the 
pier  of  Chepstow.  The  tide  at  this 
place  rises  to  the  incredible  height  of 
fifty,  and  sometimes,  on  great  occa- 
sions, of  seventy  feet ;  so  diey  have  a 
floating  sort  of  foot-bridge  from  the 
vessel  to  the  shore,  that  sinlcs  and 
rises  with  the  flood,  connected  with 
the  land  by  elongatmg  iron  chains, 
and  illustrating  the  nps  and  downs  of 
life  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  desaibe  Chepstow 
on  the  present  occasion,  for  a  stayin 
it  did  not  enter  into  our  plan.  The 
Three  Cocks  grew  in  interest  the 
nearer  we  got  to  their  interesting 
abode.  We  determined  to  hurry  for- 
ward to  Abergavenny — thence  to  send 
a  missive  of  enquiry  as  to  the  accom- 
modations of  the  hostel — to  go  on  at 
once,  if  we  could  be  received — and 
(leaving  all  the  lumber,  including  the  - 
maids  and  the  younger  children)  to 
make  a  series  of  voyages  of  discoveiy, 
that  would  entitle  us  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Travellers'  Ciob. 

A  coach  was  on  the  strand  ready  to 
start  for  Monmouth ;  a  whisper  and 
half-a-crown  secui-ed  the  whole  of  the 
inside  and  two  seats  out,  against  all  * 
concurrents ;  and  the  Wye,  the  boat,  • 
the  knot-tying  passengers,  were  all 
left  behiud,  and  we  began  to  dimb 
the  hill  as  fast  as  two  miserable-look- 
ing horses  could  crawl.    A  leader  was 
added  when  we  had  got  a  little  way 
up ;  but  as  they  neglected  to  furnish 
our   coachman    with   a   whip   long 
enough  to  reach  beyond  his  wheeler's 
ears,  our  unicorn  pursued  the  even 
tenor  of  his  way  with  very  slackeued 
traces,  while  our  friend  sat  the  picture 
of  indignation,  with  his  BhoTtJhffel^ 
lum  in  his  hand,  and  implored  all  the 
male  population  who  overtook  us,  to 
favour  him  by  kicking  the  unhappy 
leader  to  death.    An  occasional  be-  • 
nevolent  Christian  complied  with  his 
request  to  the  extent  of  a  dig  with  a  • 
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stoat  boot  under  the  rib ;  but  every 
now  and  then,  the  furibnnd  jarvej 
apologised  to  ns  for  the  slowness  of 
oar  course  by  asking — "  Won't  I  serve 
him  out  when  I  gets  a  whip!'*    A 
whip  he  at  last  got,  and  made  up  for 
lost  time  by  belabouring   the  lazy 
culprit  in  a  very  scientific  manner; 
and  having  got  us  all  into  a  gallop,  he 
became  quite  plea9ant  and  commuui- 
cative.    All  the  people  in  Monmouth- 
shire are  Welsh,  that  is  very  dear ; 
and  Monmouthshire  is  as  Welsh  a 
county  as  Carnarvon,  in  spite  of  the 
maps  of  geographers,  and  the  circuits 
of  the  Judges.    The  very  faces  of  the 
people  are  evidence  of  their  Taffy- 
hood.    We  have  had  no  experience 
yet  if  they  carry  out  the  peculiar 
ideas  on  the  rights  of  property,  attri- 
bated  to  Taffy  in  the  ancient  legend, 
which  relates  the  method  that  gentle- 
man took  to  supply  himself  with  a  leg 
of  beef  and  a  marrow  bone ;  but  their 
voices  and   names  are   redolent  of 
leeks,  and  no  Act  of  Parliament  can 
ever  make  them  English.    You  might 
as  well  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  to 
make   our   friend    Joseph    Hume's 
speeches   English.     And   therefore, 
throughout  the  narrative,  we  shall  al- 
ways consider  ourselves  in  Wales, 
till  we  cross  the  Severn  again.    We 
trotted  round  the  park  wall  of  a  noble 
estate  called  Pearcefield,  and  when 
we  had  crowned  the  ascent,  our  Jehu 
turned  round  with  an  air  of  great  ex- 
ultation, pulling  up  his  horses  at  the 
same  time,  and  said — **  There  I  did  you 
ever  see  a  sight  like  that?    This  is 
the  Double  View."    lie  might  well 
be  proud — for  such  a  prospect  is  not 
to  be  equalled,  I  should  think,  in  the 
world.    The  Wye  is  close  below  you, 
with  its  rich  banks,  frowned  over  by 
a  magnificent  crag,  that  forms  the 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  land- 
scape; and  in  the  distance  is  the 
river  Serem,  pursuing  its  shining  way 
through  the  fertile  vaUeys  of  Glo'ster- 
shire,  and  by  some  deceptio  visas,  for 
which  we  cannot  account,  raised  ap- 
parently to  a  great  height  above  the 
level  of  its  sister  stream.    It  has  the 
appearance  of  being  conveyed  in  a 
vast  artificially  raised  embankment, 
langhing    into    scorn   the   grandest 
aqiMdacts  of  ancient  Rome,  and  bear- 
ing perhaps  a  greater  resemblauce  to 
the  lofty- bedded  Po  in  its  passage 
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through  the  plains  of  Lonibardr.  Tlie 
combination  of  the  two  rivers  in  the 
same  scene,  with  the  peculiar  charac- 
teiistics  of  each  brought  prominently 
before  the  eye  at  once,  make  this  one 
of  the  finest  ^^ sights"  that  can  be 
imagined.    The  driver  seemed  satis- 
fied with  the  sincerity  of  our  admira- 
tion, and,  like  a  good  patriot,  evi- 
dently considered  our  encomiums  as  a 
personal  compliment  to  himself.    The 
whole  of  the  drive  to  Monmouth  is 
through  a  succession  of  noble  views^ 
only  to  be  equalled,  as  far  as  our 
travelling  experience  extends,  by  the 
stage  on  the  Scottish  border,  between 
Longtowh  and  Langholm.    But  soon 
after  this,  the  skies,  that  had  gloomed 
for  a  long  time,  took  fairly  to  pouring 
out  all  the  cats  and  dogs  they  pos- 
sessed  upon  our   miserable    head?. 
An  umbrella  on  the  top  of  a  coach  is 
at  all  times  a  nuisance  and  incum-  . 
brancc,  so,  in  gloomy  resignation  to  a 
fate  that  was  unavoidable,  we  wrapt 
our  mantle  round  us,  and  made  the 
most  of  a  bad  bargain.     To  Mon- 
mouth we  got  at  last,  and  to  our  great 
discomfort  found  that  it  was  market- 
day,  and  that  we  had  to  dispute  the 
possession  of  a  joint  of  meat  with 
some  wet  and  hungry  farmei*s.    We 
compromised  the  matter  for  a  beef- 
steak, for  which  we  had  to  wait  about  • 
an  hour;  and  having  seen  that  tho 
whole  of  the  garrison  was  well  sup- 
plied, we  proceeded  to  make  enquiries 
as  to  the  best  method  of  getting  on  to 
Abergavenny.    Finding  that  informa- 
tion on  a  matter  so  likely  to  remove 
a  remunerative  party  frona  the  inn  • 
was  not  very  easy  to  be  obtained 
from  the  denizens  thereof,  we  mado 
our   way   into   the    market.      The 
civility  of  the  natives,  when  their  in- 
terests are  not  concerned,  is  extraor- 
dinary ;  and  in  a  moment  we  were  re- 
commended to  the  Beaufort  Arms,  a  i 
hotel  that  would  do  honour  to  Edin-  • 
burgh  itself— had  ordered  a  roomy 
chaise,  and  procured  the  services  of  a  ' 
man  with  a  light  cart,  to  follow  us 
with  the  heavy  luggage.    Tho  sky  ' 
began  to  clear,  the  postillion  trotted 
gaily  on,  and  we   left  the  coimty 
to^vn,  not  much  gratified  with  our 
experience  of  its  smoky  rooms  and 
tough  beefsteaks.    We  followed  the 
windings  of  the  Trothy,  a  stream  of  a 
very  lively  and   fi-isky   disposition, 
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pftflang  &  seat  of  tlift  Doke  of  Bean- 
forty  who  seeuB  lord-paramoont  of 
the  Goaity,  and  at  length  came  in 
Tiew  of  the  noble  rains  of  Ra^and 
Castle.    Bnt  now  we  were  wiser  than 
we  had  been  at  the  early  part  of  the 
jonrney,  and  had  bonght  a  very  well 
written  gnide-book,  by  Mr  W.  H. 
Thomas,  which,  at  the  small  outiinr  of 
one  shilling,  made  ns  as  learned  <m 
*^  the  Wye,  with  its  associated  scenery 
aiul  rains,"  as  if  we  had  lived  among 
them  all  our  days.    Inspired  by  his 
animated  pages,  we  descanted  with 
the  profomidest  erndition,  to  our  as- 
tonished   companion    on   the   box, 
aboufc  its  machioolated  towers,  and 
the  finely  proportioned  mollions  of 
the  hall.    *'  If  yon  ascend  the  walls  of 
the  castle,"  we  exclaimed  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  enthusiasm,  as  if  we  were 
perched  on  the  very  top,  "  you  will 
see  that  the  castle  occupies  the  centre 
of  an  undulating  plain,  checkered  with 
white-washed     farm-houses,    fields, 
and  noble  groyes  of  oak.    The  tower 
and  village  of  Bhaglan  lie  at  a  short 
distance,  picturesquely  stragglmg  and 
iiTegular.  To  the  north,  the  bold  and 
diversified  forms  of  the  Craig,  the 
Sugar  Loaf,  Skyrids,  and  Blorenge 
mountains^  with  the  outlines  of  the 
Hatterals,  perfect  the  scene  in  this 
direction ; .  whilst  the   ever-varying 
and  amphitheatiical  boundary  of  this 
natural  basin,  may  be  traced  over  the 
Blaenavons,  Craig-y-garajrd,    (close 
to  Usk,)  the  Graer  Yawr,  the  round 
Twm  Barlwm,  the  fir-crowned  top  of 
,Wentwood    forest,    Pen-cae-Mawr, 
the  dreary  heights  of  Newchurch  and 
Devaader;  the  continuation  of  the 
same  range  past  Llanishoi,  the  white 
church  of  which  is  plainly  visible; 
Trelleck,    Craig-y-Dorth,    and    the 
highlands  above  Troy  Park,  where 
they  end.'*    We  were  going  on  in  the 
same  easy  and  off-hcnd  manner  to 
describe  some  other  peculiarities  of 
the  landscape,  when  a  sudden  lurch 
of  the  carriage  brought  the  book  we 
vnate  fortively  pillaging   into   open 
view,  and  we  were  forced,  with  a  very 
bad  grace,  to  confess  our  obligations 
to  Mr  W.    H.    Thomas.     A   very 
beantiful  ruin  it  is,  certainly,  and  we 
made  a  vow  to  devote  a  day  to  ex- 
ploring its  remains,  and  judging  for 
ourselves  of  the  accuracy  of  the  guide- 
book's description.    Even  if  the  road 
had  no   recommendation   from   the 


lovely  openings  it  gives  at  every  turn, 
it  would  be  a  pleassre  to  travel  by  it 
in  suariilne,  fit  the  hedges  along  its 
whole  extent  were  a  complete  ram- 
part of  the  sweetest  smelling  May. 
Such  miles  of  snow-white  blossoms  we 
never  saw  before.  It  looked  like 
Titania's  bleaching-ground,  and  as  if 
all  the  fairies  had  hung  out  their 
white  frocks  to  dary.  And  Hie  haw- 
thonf  blossoms  along  the  road  wem 
emulated  mi  all  the  little  terraees  at 
the  side  of  it ;  the  vppie  and  pear 
trees  were  in  foil  bloom,  and  eveiy 
little  cottage  rgoiced  in  its  orchards — 
so  that,  with  the  help  of  hedges  and 
irnit  trees,  the  whole  earth  was  in  a 
glow  of  beauty  and  perfome — and  we 
prophecy  this  will  be  a  famous  year 
for  cider  and  perry.  Abefgavenn j 
has  a  very  bad  approach  from  Mon- 
mouth, and  we  dreaded- a  repetition  of 
the  delays  and  toughnenes  we  had 
just  esci^ped  from ;  how  great  there- 
fore was  our  gratification  when  we 
polled  up  at  the  door  of  the  Aagd^ 
and  were  shown  into  a  qilendid  roora, 
thaty-five  or  forty  feet  long  by  twenty 
wide,  secured  bedrooms  as  diean  and 
comfortable  as  heart  cooid  desire,  and 
had  every  thing  we  a^ed  for  with 
the  precision  of  clockwork  and  the 
nq>idity  of  steam.  The  Three  Cock» 
began  to  descend  from  the  lofty  jriaee 
they  held  in  our  esteem,  and  we  re- 
solved for  one  day  at  least  to  rest 
contentedly  in  such*  comfortable  qnar* 
ters,  and  look  about  us ;  so  for^  we 
sallied,  and  in  the  course  of  our  ptl- 

g -image  speedily  arrived  at  Aberga'ny^ 
asde.  Talk  of  pictnresqnenessT  this 
was  picturesque  enough  for  poet  or 
painter  with  a  vengeance'— great  thick 
walls   all   covered   ovo'   with  ivy, 
crowning  a  round  knoU  at  the  upper 
part  of  the  tows,  and  looking  over  a 
finer  view,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
than  that  we  have  just  described  as 
seen  from  Ra^and ;  and  to  complete 
the   beauty  of  it--4he  comforts  of 
modern  civiliaation  uniting  themselves 
to   ancient  magnificeBee-^tiie   mafai 
walls  have  been  fitted  up  by  one  of 
the  late  lords  into  a  pretty  dwelling- 
house,  which  is  at  this  moment  ooca- 
pied  by  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the 
town.    Hiis  is  the  true  use  of  an  an- 
tique ruin — ^this  is  replacing  the  coat 
of  mail  with  a  rain-proof  mackintoA 
— the  steel  casque  of  Brian  de  Bois- 
guilbert  with  the  Kilmainodi  atgbt- 
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cap  of  Bailie  Nicol  JaiTic.  And  in 
this  instance  the  change  has  been  ef- 
fected with  the  greatest  skill;  the 
coat  of  mul  and  steel  casque  are 
still  there,  but  onlj  for  show ;  the 
mackintosh  and  nightcap  are  the 
habitual  dress :  and  few  dwellings  in 
our  poor  ejes  are  comparable  to  the 
one,  that  oatside  has  the  date  of  the 
cmsaders,  and  inside,  the  convenien- 
ees  of  1845.  The  town  has  a  noble 
bodj'gnard  of  hills  all  ronnd  it ;  and 
perch^  high  np  on  almost  inaccessible 
ledges,  are  litUe  white- walled  cotta- 
ges, that  made  ns  long  for  the  wings 
of  a  bird  to  fly  np  and  inspect  them 
closer ;  no  other  mode  of  convejance 
wonld  be  either  speedy  or  safe,  for  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  are  nearly  per- 
pendicular, and  would  have  put 
Don^as's  horse  to  its  mettle  when  be 
was  on  a  risit  to  Owen  Glcndowr. 
Dark,  gloomy,  Tartarean  hills  they 
appear,  and  no  wonder;  for  their 
iHiole  interior  is  composed  of  iron, 
and  day  and  night  they  are  glimmer- 
ing and  smoking  with  a  hundred  fires. 
They  have*  a  dreadful,  stem,  metallic 
look  about  them,  and  are  as  different 
In  their  configuration  fW>m  the  chalk 
hois  of  Hampshire  as  ihey  are  fi-om 
cheese.  Some  day  we  shall  ascend 
their  dnsky  sidea,  and  dive  into  Pluto*8 
drear  domains — the  uron-  works — a  god 
who,  in  the  present  state  of  railway 
speculation,  mighteasily.be  confound- 
ed with  Pintus ;  and  with  this  and 
many  other  good  resolutions,  we  re- 
tnmed  to  the  hospitable  care  of  onr 
fiiend  Mr  Morgan,  at  the  Angel. 
Next  day  was  8nnday,  and  very  wet. 
We  slifi^ied  across  the  street  and 
heard  a  very  good  sermon  in  the 
momingv  in  a  large  handsome  church, 
which  was  not  quite  so  well  filled  as 
ii  ought  to  have  been,  and  were  kept 
close  prisoners  all  day  afterwards  by 
liie  nnrelentmg  doods-. 

Bat  onr  object  was  not  yet  attained, 
and  we  resdved  to  start  off  with  fresh 
Tigonr  on  onr  expedition  to  the 
Tbnee  Cocks.  It  was  only  two-and- 
twenty  miles  off;  onr  host,  with  none 
of  the  spirit  that,  they  say,  is  always 
foond  between  two  of  a  trade,  spoke 
in  the  highest  terras  of  the  Vale  of 
daabary,  and  its  clean  and  comfbrt- 
able  boteL  He  also  made  enquiry  for 
li  aa  to  its  present  condition,  and 
brought  back  the  pleasing  intelligence 
that  it  waa  not  Ml,  and  that  we 
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should  find  plenty  of  accommodation 
at  once.  This  did  away  with  the  ne- 
cessity of  writing  to  the  landlord,  and 
in  a  short  time  we  were  once  more 
upon  the  road,  maids  and  children 
inside  as  usual,  and  a  natty  postilion 
cocking  his  white  hat  and  flicking  his 
little  whip,  in  the  most  bumptious 
manner  imaginable.  Through  Crick- 
howell  we  went  without  drawing 
bridle,  and  went  almost  too  fast  to 
observe  sufficiently  its  very  beautiful 
situation ;  past  noble  country-seats^ 
bower  and  hall,  we  drove ;  and  at 
last  wound  onr  solitary  way  along 
a  cross-road,  among  some  pasto- 
ral hills,  that  reminded  us  more  of 
Dumfries-shire  than  any  country  we 
have  ever  seen.  The  road  ascended 
gradually  for  many  miles ;  and  on 
crowning  the  elevation,  we  caught  a 
very  noble  extensive  view  of  a  rich, 
flat,  thickly- wooded  plain,  that  bore  a 
great  resemblance  to  the  unequalled 
neighbourhood  of  Warwick.  Down^ 
and  down  we  trotted — hills  and 
heights  of  all  kinds  lefb  behind  us — 
trees,  shrubs,  hedges,  all  in  the  fullest, 
leaf,  lay  for  miles  and  miles  on  every 
side ;  and  the  scenery  had  about  aa 
much  resemblance  to  our  ideal  of 
a  Welsh  landscape,  as  ditch  water  to 
champagne.  Tlirongh  this  wildemesa 
of  sweets,  stifling  and  oppressive 
from  its  very  richness,  we  drove  for  a 
long  way,  looking  in  vain  for  the  billy 
region  where  the  Three  Cocks  had 
taken  up  their  abode.  At  last  we 
saw,  a  little  way  in  front  of  us,  at  the 
side  of  the  road— or  rather  with  one 
gable- end  projecting  into  it,  a  large 
white  house,  with  a  mill  appeai'ing  to 
constitute  one  of  its  wings.  **The 
man  will  surely  stop  here  to  water  tb9 
horses,"  was  onr  observation  ;  and  so 
indeed  he  did — and  as  he  threw  the 
rein  loose  over  the  off  horse's  neck- 
there!  don't  yon  see  the  sign-board 
on  the  wall  ?  Alas,  alas,  this  is  the 
Three  Cocks  I  An  admh-able  fishing 
quarter  it  must  be,  for  the  river  is 
very  near,  and  the  country  rich  and- 
beaudfDl,  but  not  adapted  to  onr  par-r 
ticular  case,  where  mountain  air  and 
free  exposure  are  indispensable.  But 
if  it  had  been  ten  times  less  adapted 
to  our  purpose  we  had  travelled  too 
fur  to  give  it  np. 
"  Can  you  take  us  in  forafcw  weeks?  " 
The  landlord  laughed  at  die  idea. 
^^I  coidd  not  find  room  to  a  b\iv\^ 
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individual,  if  you  gave  mc  a  thousand 
pounds.  A  party  has  been  with  me 
for  some  time,  and  I  can't  even  say 
how  long  they  may  stay." 

And,  corroborative  of  this,  wo  saw 
at  the  window  our  fortunate  extruders, 
who  no  doubt  congratulated  them- 
selves on  so  many  points  of  the  law 
being  in  their  favour.  Here  were  we 
stuck  on  the  Queen's  high  road — 
tired  horses,  cooped-up  children — and 
the  Three  Cocks  as  unattainable  as 
the  Philosopher's  stone.  The  sympa- 
thizing landlord  consoled  us  in  our 
disappointment  as  well  as  he  could. 
The  postilion  jumped  into  his  saddle 
again,  and  we  pursued  our  way  to  the 
nearest  place  where  there  was  any 
likelihood  of  a  reception — namely,  the 
Hay,  a  village  of  some  size  about  five 
miles  further  on.  ^*  Come  along,  we 
shall  easily  find  a  nice  cottage  to-mor- 
row, or  get  into  some  farm-house,  and 
ruralize  for  a  month  or  two  delight- 
fiilly."  Our  hopes  rose  as  we  looked 
Ibrward  to  a  settled  home,  after  our 
experience  of  the  road  for  so  many 
days ;  and  we  soared  to  such  a  pitch 
of  audacity  at  last,  that  we  congratu- 
lated ourselves  that  we  had  not  got  in 
at  Glasbury,  but  were  forced  to  go 
forward.  The  world  was  all  before 
us  where  to  choose.  The  country 
seemed  to  improve — that  is,  to  get  a 
little  less  Dutch  in  its  level,  as  we 
proceeded — and  we  finally  reached 
the  Hay,  with  the  determination  of 
Bamaby's  raven,  to  bear  a  good  heart 
At  all  events,  and  take  for  our  motto, 
in  all  the  ills  of  life,  *^  Never  say  die  I 
—never  say  die  1" 

The  hotel  had  been  taken  by  as- 
sault, and  was  occupied  in  great  force 
by  a  troop  of  dragoons,  on  their  march 
into  Glo'stershire.  We  therefore  did 
not  come  off  quite  so  well  as  if  we  had 
led  the  forlorn-hope  ourselves ;  but, 
after  so  long  a  journey,  we  rejoiced  in 
being  admitted  at  all.  Two  or  three 
Welsh  girls,  who  perhaps  would  have 
been  excellent  waiters  under  other 
circumstances,  appeared  to  consider 
themselves  strictly  on  military  duty, 
and  no  other ;  so  we  sate  for  a  Very 
long  time  in  solitary  stateliness,  won- 
dering when  the  water  would  boil, 
and  the  tea-things  be  brought,  and 
the  ham  and  eggs  be  ready.  And  of 
our  wondering  there  was  ukely  to  be 
no  end,  till  at  last  the  hungry  captain, 
the  lieutenant,  and  the  comet,  were 


fairly  settled  at  dinner,  and  at  about 
eight  o'clock  we  got  tea,  but  no 
bread ;  then  came  the  loaf— 4Uid  thero 
was  no  butter ;  then  the  butter — and 
there  was  no  knife ;  but  at  last,  all 
things  arrived,  and  the  little  ones 
were  sent  off  to  bed,  and  we  amused 
ourselves  by  listening  to  the  rain  on 
the  window  panes,  and  the  whistling 
of  the  wind  in  the  long  passages ;  and, 
with  a  resolution  to  be  up  in  good 
time  to  pursue  our  house-hunting 
project  on  the  morrow,  we  concluded 
the  fifth  day  of  our  peregrinations  iu 
search  of  change  of  air. 

We  had  a  charming  prospect  from 
the  window,  at  breakfast.  A  gutter 
tearing  its  riotous  way  down  the 
street,  supplied  by  a  whole  night*s 
tain,  and  clouds  resting  with  the  most 
resolute  countenances  on  the  whole 
face  of  the  land.  At  the  post-office 
— that  universal  focus  of  informatioii 
— ^to  which  we  wended  in  one  of  the 
intervals  between  the  showers,  we 
were  told  of  admirable  lodgings.  On 
going  to  see  them,  they  consisted  of 
two  little  rooms,  in  a  narrow  lane. 
Then  we  were  sent  to  another  quar- 
ter, and  found  the  accommodation 
still  more  iniadequate;  and,  at  last, 
were  inconceivably  cheered,  by  hear- 
ing of  a  pretty  cottage— just  the  thing 
— only  left  a  short  time  ago  by  Cap- 
tain somebody ;  five  bed-rooms,  two 
parlonrs,  large  garden ;  if  it  had  been 
planned  by  our  own  architect,  it 
could  not  have  been  better.  Off  we 
hurried  to  the  owner  of  ^is  bijon. 
The  worthy  captain,  on  giving  up  his 
lease,  had  sold  his  furniture ;  but  we 
were  very  welcome  to  it  as  tenant  for 
a  year  I 

*^  Are  there  no  furnished  houses  iu 
this  neighbourhood,  at  all?  '^ 

"  No— e'es — may  be  you'll  get  in 
at  the  shippus," — ^which,  being  Angli- 
cized, is  sheep-house ;  and  away  we 
toddled  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  ship- 
pus —  a  nice  old  farm-house,  with 
some  pretensions  to  squiredom,  and 
the  inhabitants  kind  and  civil  as  heart 
could  wish. 

"  Yes,  they  sometimes  let  their 
rooms— to  families  larger  than  ours — 
they  supplied  them  with  every  thing 
— ^waited  on  them— di<f  for  them— «nd, 
as  for  the  children,  there  wasn't  such 
a  place  in  the  county  for  nice  fields  to 
play  in." 

We  looked  round  the  ro(«i— «  good 
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high  ceiling,  large  window.  "  This 
i3  jast  the  thing — and  I  am  delighted 
we  were  told  of  your  house." 

"  It  would  have  been  very  delight- 
liil^bat — but  we  are  full  already,  and  we 
expect  some  of  our  own  family  home." 

And  why  didn't  you  tell  us  all  this 
before  ? — we  nearly  said — and  to  this 
hour,  we  can't  understand  why  there 
was  such  a  profuse  explanation  of 
comforts — ^which  we  were  never  des- 
tine to  partake  of. 

**  But  just  across  the  road  there  is 
a  very  nice  cottage,  where  you  can 
get  lodged — and  we  can  supply  yon 
with  nulk,  and  any  thing  else  yon 
want." 

Oho !  there  is  some  hope  for  us  yet ; 
and  a  few  minntes  saw  us  in  colloquy 
with  the  old  gentleman,  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  house.  With  the  usual 
politeness  of  the  Welsh,  he  dilated  on 
the  pleasure  of  having  agreeable  visi- 
tors ;  and,  with  the  usual  Welsh  habit 
of  forgetting  that  people  don't  gene- 
rally travel  with  beds  and  blankets, 
carpets  and  chairs,  and  tables  and 
crockery,  on  their  shoulders,  he  seemed 
rather  astonished  when  the  fact  of  the 
rooms  destined  for  us  being  nnfur- 
nished  was  a  considerable  drawback. 
So,  in  not  qnite  snch  high  spints  as 
we  started,  we  returned  to  the  Hay. 
After  a  little  rest,  we  again  sported 
our  seven-league  boots,  and  took  a 
solitary  ramble  across  the  Wye.  A 
beaa^ul  rising  ground  lay  in  front ; 
and  as  our  main  object  was  to  get  up 
as  high  as  we  could,  we  went  on  and 
on,  enjoying  theincreasing  loveliness  of 
Uie  view,  and  wondering  if  a  country 
80  very  charming  was  really  lell 
entirely  destitute  of  furnished  houses, 
and  only  enjoyed  by  the  selfish  natives, 
who  had  no  room  for  pilgrims  from  a 
distance.  In  a  nest  of  trees,  sur- 
roonded  on  all  sides  by  trimly  kept 
orchards,  and  clustering  round  a  ve- 
neraUechorch,  we  came,  at  a  winding 
of  the  road,  on  one  of  the  most  en- 
chanting villages  wc  ever  saw.  Near 
the  gate  of  a  modest-looking  mansion, 
we  beheld  a  gentleman  in  earnest 
oonversation  with  a  beggar.  The 
beggar  was  a  man  of  rags  and  elo- 
quence ;  the  gentleman  was  evidently 
a  political  economist,  and  rejected  the 
poor  man's  petition  ''*•  upon  principle." 
A  lady,  who  was  at  the  gentleman's 
aide,  look^  at  a  poor  little  child  the 
man  carried  in  his  arms.    *^6o  to 


your  own  place,"  said  the  gentleman ; 
**  I  never  encourage  vagrants."  But 
it  was  too  good-natured  a  voice  to 
belong  to  a  political  economist. 

I  wish  I  were  as  sure  of  a  house  as 
that  the  poor  fellow  will  get  a  shilling, 
in  spite  of  the  new  poor-law  and  Lord 
Brougham. 

The  lady,  after  looking  at  the  child, 
said  something  or  other  to  her  com- 
panion ;  and,  as  we  turned  away  at 
the  corner,  we  heard  the  discourager 
of  vagrants  apologizing  to  himself, 
and  also  rcaduig  a  severe  lecture  on 
the  impropriety  of  alms-giving.  "Re- 
member, I  disapprove  of  it  entirely. 
You  are  indebted  for  it  to  this  lady, 
who  interposed  for  you."  So  the  poor 
man  got  his  shilling  after  all ;  and  we 
considered  it  a  favourable  omen  of 
success  in  getting  a  house. 

The  next  turn  brought  us  to  a 
dwelling  which  we  think  it  a  sort  of 
sacrilege  to  call  a  public-house.  Thf- 
Baskcrville  Anns,  in  the  village  of 
Clyroe,  is  more  fit  for  the  home  of  » 
painter  or  a  poet  than  for  the  retail  of 
beer,  "  to  be  dnink  on  the  premises." 
There  was  a  row  of  three  nice  clean 
windows  in  the  front ;  the  house 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  midst  of  ab 
orchard  of  endless  extent,  though  in 
reality  it  faced  the  road  ;  and,  with  a 
clear  recollection  of  the  line, 

**  Oh,  that  for  me  some  cot  like  this  would 
smile," 

upon  our  heart  and  lips,  we  tapped  at 
the  door,  and  went  into  the  room  on 
the  right  hand.  Every  thing  was  in 
the  neatest  possible  order — bunches 
of  May  in  the  grate,  and  bouquets  of 
fresh  flowers  in  two  elegant  vases  upo» 
the  table.  What  nonsense  to  call  this 
a  public- house !  It  puts  us  much  movt 
in  mind  of  Sloperton,  Moore's  cottage 
in  Wiltshire ;  and  m  a  finer  neighbour- 
hood than  any  part  of  Wiltshire  can 
show. 

The  landlady  came ;  a  fit  spirit  to 
rule  over  such  a  domain — the  beau- 
ideal  of  tidiness  and  good  humour. 
There  were  only  two  bedrooms ;  and 
one  parlour  was  all  they  could  give  np. 

The  raven  of  Bamaby  Budge  had 
a  hard  fight  of  it  to  maintain  his 
ground.  We  very  nearly  said  die! 
for  we  had  felt  a  sort  of  assurance  that 
this  was  our  haven  at  last. 

The  landlady  saw  our  woe. 

'*  There's  such  a  beautiful  cottage^'* 
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she  said,  '^  a  mile  and  a  half  farther 
on." 

"la  it  furnished?" 

"WeU,  I  don't  know.  I  think 
aomefaow  it  is.  Wonld  yon  like  to  go 
and  see  it?  I  don't  know  but  my 
husband  would  pat  enough  of  furniture 
into  it  to  do  for  you,  if  you  liked  it." 

It  was,  at  ail  events,  worth  the 
trial.  A  little  girl  was  sent  with  ns 
to  act  as  gnidc ;  and  along  a  road  we 
sanntered  in  supreme  delight — soquiet, 
so  retired,  and  so  rich  in  leaf  and  blos- 
som, that  It  seemed  like  a  private  drive 
thronghsome  highly-cultivated  estate ; 
and,  finally,  we  reached  the  cottage. 
It  stood  on  the  side  of  an  ascent ;  it 
commanded  a  noblo  view  of  the  Here- 
fordshire hills  and  the  valley  of  the 
Wye ;  and  there  coidd  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  the  identical  spot  that  the 
doctors  had  seen  in  their  dreams, 
when  they  described  the  sort  of  dwell- 
ing we  were  to  choose.  I  wish  I  were 
a  half-pay  captain,  with  a  wife  and 
three  children,  a  taste  for  gardening, 
and  a  poney-carriage.  I  wish  I  were 
a  Benedict  in  the  honeymoon.  I  wish 
I  were  a  retired  merchant,  with  a  good 
anm  at  the  bank,  and  a  predilection 
for  farming  pursuits.  I  wish  I  were 
a,  landscape  painter,  with  a  moderate 
fortune,  realized  by  English  art.  I 
wish — but  there  is  no  use  of  wishing 
for  anything  about  the  cottage,  except 
that  Mr  Chaloner  may  furnish  it  at 
once,  and  let  ns  be  its  tenant  for  two 
or  three  months.  * 

Mrs  Chaloner,  on  our  retnrn  to  the 
Baakerville  Arms,  was  gratified  at  our 
estimate  of  the  surpassing  beauties  of 
the  honse.  She  would  send  her  hua- 
baad  to  us  at  the  Hay  the  moment 
he  returned;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
^^gay  dreams,  by  pleasing  fancy  bred," 
"we  returned  to  oar  barrack,  and  created 
imiversal  jubilee  by  the  prospect  we 
anfolded. 

In  a  sort  of  delirium  of  good  nature, 
we  waited  patiently  till  the  soldiers 
had  had  all  the  attentions  of  the  house-  • 
hold  agam.  We  had  almost  a  sense 
of  enjoyment  in  all  the  discomforts  we 
experienced.  The  doors  that  would 
not  shut — ^tho  waiters  that  would  not 
oome— all  things  shone  of  tilie  brightest 
rose-eolour,  seen  throagh  the  antici- 
pation of  ten  or  twelve  weeks*  residence 
in  the  paradise  we  had  seen. 

Late  at  night  Mr  Chaloner  was  an- 


nounced. He  had  heai'd  tiie  whole 
story  from  his  worthy  half;  waa  in 
hopes  he  should  be  able  to  meet  onr 
wishes,  but  must  consult  his  chief.  If 
he  agreed,  he  would  see  us  befoie  Urn 
next  morning — ^if  not,  wewere  tocon^ 
aider  that  the  furniture  could  not  be 
put  in. 

And  agam  we  were  slightly  in  tJie 
dumps. 

At  half-past  nine  next  momiog  ire 
rang  the  bell,  and  ordered  a  carriage 
to  be  at  the  door  at  ten.  If  we  hear 
from  Chaloner,  we  shall  drive  at  onoe 
to  the  Baskcrville  Arms ;  if  not,  there 
is  Qo  use  of  honse-huntiBg  in  8U(^  an. 
inhospitable  region  any  more ;  let  na 
get  back  to  oopfrieDd  at  Abergavenny. 
If  there  is  no  house  near  if,  let  na  go 
back  to  Chepstow ;  if  we  are  disap- 
pointed there,  let  us  go  home,  and  teli 
the  doctor  we  have  changed  the  air 
enough. 

Ten  o'clock. — No  Chaloner;  bat, 
as  usual,  also  no  caiiiage*  Half-pait 
ten. — No  Chaloner.  At  eleven--^n 
carriage ; — and  behold,  in  three  heon 
more,  the  smiling  face  of  Mr  Moi^gaa 
— the  great  long  room  and  clean  i^art- 
ments  of  the  Angel,  and  the  end  of 
our  expectations  of  honae  and  home, 
except  in  an  hoteL 

We  have  no  time  on  the  present  oe- 
casion  to  tell  how  fbrtane  smiled  npon 
as  at  last.  How  our  landlord  exert- 
ed himsidf,  not  only  to  maiEe  ns  happy 
while  under  his  charge^  hat  to  get  ns 
into  comfortable  qaartem  in  a  laqj^e 
commodions  house  in  the  ndghbov- 
hood.  in  some  futofe  Nunber  ve 
will  relate  how  jollily  we  fare  in  our 
new  abode.  How  we  are  waited  on  Ifte 
kuigs  by  the  kindest  host  and  hostess 
that  ever  held  a  farm ;  and  how  ve 
travel  in  all  directtona,  leaving  the 
little  ones  at  home,  in  a  greai  stnMig 
g^,  drawn  by  a  horse  that  hobbles  and 
joggles  at  afamoaa  pace,  and  gives  ns 
plenty  of  good  exercise  and  beartjr 
laughter.  All  these  things  we  wiU 
describe  for  the  edification  of  p«q^ 
nnder  similar  chncamstanoeB  to  onr- 
sdves.  The  present  loouliration  be- 
ing intended  as  a  warning  not  to  iMve 
fran  one  home  till  saotherissecnred ; 
the  next  will  be  an  example  hov 
conn^  qoarters  am  enjoyed,  and  a 
description  of  how  pale  cheeks  are 
turned  into  red  ones  by  living  in  the 
open  air. 
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TOBQUATO  TASSO. 


Akt  thiDg  approaching  to  an  ela- 
borate criticism  of  the  Torquaio  Tcuso 
<yf  Goethe  we  do  not,  in  this  place, 
intend  to  attempt ;  onr  object  is 
merely  to  translate  some  of  llio  more 
-ctriking  and  characteristic  passages, 
.and  accompany  these  extracts  with 
^nch  explanatory  remarks  as  may  be 
necessary  to  render  them  qnite  intel- 
ligible. 

Thert:  is,  we  cannot  help  remarking, 
a  peculiar  awkwardness  in  introducing 
a  veritable  poet  amongst  tlie  person- 
ages of  a  drama.  We  cannot  disso- 
ciate his  name  from  the  remembrance 
of  the  works  he  has  written,  and  the 
lieroes  whom  he  has  celebrated.  Tas- 
so — is  it  not  another  name  for  the 
Jerusaiem  Delivered?  and  can  he  be 
summoned  up  in  onr  memor}'  without 
bringiiig  with  him  the  diades  of  God- 
frey and  Tancred?  W,e  expect  to 
hear  him  singing  of  these  champions 
of  the  cross ;  this  was  his  life,  and 
we  bmve  a  difficolty  in  according  to 
him  any  other.  It  is  only  after  some 
effort  that  we  separate  the  man  from 
^he  poet — ^that  we  can  view  him  stand- 
ing alone,  on  the  dry  earth,  unaccom- 
panied by  the  creations  of  his  fancy, 
his  imaginative  existence  suspended, 
acting  and  suiTering  in  the  same  per- 
sonal manner  as  the  rest  of  us.  The 
poet  brought  into  the  ranks  of  the  dra- 
matis persona  I — the  creator  of  fictions 
converted  himself  into  a  fictitious  per- 
sonage!— there  seems  some  strange 
eonfi^on  here.  It  is  as  if  the  magic 
wand  were  waved  over  the  magician 
himself — a  thing  not  unheard  of  in 
the  annals  of  the  black  art  But  then 
the  second  magician  should  be  mani- 
festly more  powerful  than  the  first. 
The  second  poet  should  be  capable  of 
overlooking  and  controlling  the  spuit 
of  the  first;  capable,  at  aU  events,  of 
animating  him  with  an  eloquence  and 
a  poetry  not  inferior  to  his  own. 

For  there  is  certainly  this  disadvan- 
tage in  bringing  before  us  a  well- 
known  and  celebrated  poet — we  expect 
that  he  should  speak  in  poetry  of  the 
iint  order — in  such  as  he  might  have 
written  himself.  It  islong  before  we  can 
admit  him  to  be  neither  more  nor  less 
poetical  than  the  other  speakers ;  it  is 
*long  belbre  we  can  tyelieve  him  to  talk 


for  any  other  pui*pose  than  to  say 
beautiful  and  tender  things.  Know- 
ing, as  we  do,  the  trick  of  poets,  and 
what  is  indeed  their  ofiicc  as  spokes- 
men of  humanity,  we  suspect  even 
when  he  is  relating  his  own  sufferings, 
and  complaining  of  his  own  wrongs, 
that  he  is  still  only  making  a  poem ; 
that  he  Is  still  busied  first  of  all  with 
the  sweet  expression  of  a  feeling  which 
he  is  bent  on  infusing,  like  an  electiic 
fluid,  through  the  hearts  of  others. 
Altogether,  he  is  manifestly  a  very  in- 
convenient personage  for  the  drama- 
tist to  have  to  deal  with. 

These  impressions  wear  off,  how- 
ever, as  the  poem  proceeds— just  as, 
in  real  life,  familiar  intercom'se  with 
the  greatest  of  bards  teaches  us  to 
forget  the  author  in  the  companion, 
and  the  man  of  genius  in  the  agree- 
able or  disagreeable  neighbour.  In 
the  drama  of  Goethe,  we  become  quite 
reconciled  to  the  new  position  in  which 
the  poet  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
placed.  Torquato  Tasso  is  what  in 
this  country  would  be  called  a  dra- 
matic poem,  in  opposition  to  the  tra- 
gedy composed  for  the  stage,  or  quasi 
iov  the  stage.  The  dramatis  ptrsoruB 
are  few,  the  conduct  of  the  piece  is  on 
the  classic  model — the  model,  we  mean, 
of  Eacine;  the  plot  is  scanty,  and 
keeps  very  close  to  history  ;  there  is 
little  action,  and  much  reflection. 

The  dramatis  persoruB  arc — 
Alphonso,  Duke  of  FeiTara. 
Leonora  d'Este,  sister  of  the  Duke. 
LfConora  Sanvitale,  Countess  of  Scau- 

diano. 
Torquato  Tasso. 
Antonio   Montecatino,    Secretary  of 

State. 

In  .Tasso  we  have  portrayed  to  us 
the  poetic  temperament,  with  some 
overcharge  in  the  tendency  to  dis- 
trust and  suspicion,  which  belongs, 
as  we  learn  from  his  biography,  to  the 
character  of  Tasso,  and  which  again 
was  but  the  symptom  and  prccwsor 
of  that  insanity  to  which  he  fell  a 
prey.  Both  to  relieve  and  devclope 
this  poetic  character,  we  have  its  op- 
posite (the  representative  of  the  prac- 
tical understanding)  in  Antonio  Mon^ 
tecatino,  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
accomplished  man  of  the  world,  the 
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successful  diplomatist.  It  may  be  The  Princeu ;  and  it  is  her  Mend  Leo- 
well  to  mention  that  the  speeches  in  nora  Sanvitale,  Countess  of  Scandiano, 
the  play  given  to  Leonora  d'Este,  with  who  speaks  under  the  name  of  Letmora^ 
whom  Tasso  is  in  love,  are  headed 

"  Act.  I. — Sews  L 
A  garden  m  tha  country  palace  of  Bdriguardo,  adorned  with  lu8ti  of  the  epic  poeit^ 
To  the  right,  that  of  Virgil-^to  the  left,  that  of  Arioeto. 

pBlRCESSy  LeONOHA. 

''  Prineeet. — My  Leonora,  first  you  look  at  me 
And  smile,  then  at  yourself,  and  smile  again. 
What  is  it  ?    Let  your  friend  partake.    You  seem 
Very  considerate,  and  much  amused. 

"  Leonora. — My  Princess,  I  l>ut  smiled  to  see  ourselves 
Decked  in  these  pastoral  habiliments. 
Wo  look  right  happy  shepherdesses  both^ 
And  what  we  do  is  still  pure  innocence. 
We  weave  these  wreaths.    Mine,  gay  with  many  flowers^ 
StiU  swells  and  blushes  underneath  my  hand ; 
Thouj  moved  with  higher  thought  and  greater  hearty 
Hast  only  wove  the  slender  laurel  bough. 

**  Prineen. — ^The  bough  which  I,  while  wreatHog  thoughts,  have 
wreathed. 
Soon  finds  a  worthy  resting-place.    I  lay  it 
Upon  my  Virgirs  forehead. 

[Crovna  the  hwtt  of  YirgiL 

"  Leonora,  And  I  mine. 

My  jocund  garland,  on  the  noble  brow 
Of  Master  Ludovico. 

[Crowne  the  buet  ofArioeto. 
Well  may  he. 
Whose  sportive  verse  shall  never  fade,  demand 
His  tribute  of  the  spring ! 

''  Princeee,  Twas  andable 

In  the  duke,  my  brother,  to  conduct  us, 
So  early  in  the  year,  to  this  retreat 
Here  we  possess  ourselves,  here  we  may  dream 
Uninterrupted  hours — dream  ourselves  back 
Into  the  golden  age  which  poets  sing. 
I  love  this  Belriguardo ;  1  have  hero 
Pass'd  many  youthful,  many  happy  days ; 
And  the  fresh  green,  and  this  bright  sun,  recall 
The  feelings  of  those  times. 

"  Leonorcu  Yes,  a  new  world 

Surrounds  us  here.    How  it  deh'ghts — the  shade 
Of  leaves  for  ever  green !  how  it  revives — 
The  rushing  of  that  brook !  with  giddy  Joy 
The  young  boughs  swing  them  in  the  morning  air; 
And  from  their  beds  the  little  friendly  flowers 
Look  with  the  eye  of  childhood  up  to  tis. 
The  trustful  gardener  gives  to  the  broad  day 
His  winter  store  of  oranges  and  citrons ; 
One  wide  blue  sky  rests  over  all ;  the  snow 
On  the  horizon,  from  Che  distant  hills. 
In  light  dissolving  vapour  steals  away.'* 


The  conversation  winds  graccfullv 
towards  poetry  and  Tasso.  We  will 
Answer  at  once  the  interesting  ques- 
tion, whether  the  poet  has  represent- 
ed Leonora  d'Este,  the  princess,  as 
l)cing  in  love  with  Tasso.  He  has ; 
nnd  very  delicately  has  he  made  her 


express  this  sentunent.  From  the 
moment  when,  doubtless  thinking  of 
the  living  poet,  she  twined  the  liuunel 
wreath  which  she  aflcnvards  deposit- 
ed on  the  brow  of  Virgil,  to  the  last 
scene  where  she  leads  the  unhappy 
Tasso  to  a  fatal 'declaration  of  h!$ 
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passion,  there  is  a  gentle  crucendo  of  subjection.    To  be  sore  it  may  be  said, 

whit  always  remains,  however,  a  very  that  all  women  have  something  of  the 

siibdfKd  and    meditative    affection,  princess  in  them  at  this  epoch  of  their 

She  lores— but  like  a  princess ;  she  lives.    There  is  a  wonderful  selfish* 

mases  over  the  danger  to  herself  from  ness  in  the  heart,  while  it  still  asks 

sofoiDg  such  a  sentiment  towards  one  itself  whether  it  shall  love  or  not. 

in  80  Afferent  a  rank  of  life  to  grow  The  sentiment  of  the  princess  is  very 

Dpon  her ;  she  never  thinks  of  the  elegantly  disguised  in  the  jesting  vein 

dinger  to  Acm,  to  the  hapless  Tasso,  in  which  she  rallies  Leonora  Sanvi- 

hj  her  betrayal  of  an  affection  which  tale— 
she  is  yet  resolved  to  keep  within 

**  Leonora. — ^Your  mind  embraces  wider  regions;  mine 
LiDgers  content  within  the  little  isle^ 
And  'nudst  the  laurel  grove  of  poesy. 

**  Princeis. — In  which  fair  isle,  in  which  sweet  grove,  they  say. 
The  myrtle  also  flourishes.    And  though 
There  wander  many  muses  there,  we  choose 
Our  friend  and  playmate  not  alone  from  them, 
We  rather  greet  the  poet  there  himself. 
Who  seems  indeed  to  shun  us,  seems  to  fly. 
Seeking  we  know  not  what,  and  he  himself 
Perhaps  as  little  knows.     'Tis  pretty  when, 
In  some  propitious  hour,  the  enraptured  youth 
Looking  with  better  eyes,  detects  in  us 
The  treasure  he  had  been  so  far  to  seek. 

"  Leonora, — The  jest  is  pleasant — touches,  but  not  near. 
I  honour  each  man's  meorit ;  and  to  Tasso 
Am  barely  just.    His  eye,  that  covets  nothings 
Light  ranges  over  all ;  his  ear  is  fiU'd 
With  the  rich  harmony  great  nature  makes ; 
What  ancient  records,  what  the  living  seencj 
Disclose,  his  open  bosom  takes  it  all ; 
What  beams  of  truth  stray  scattered  o*er  this  worlds 
His  mind  collects,  converges.    How  his  heart 
Has  animated  the  inanimate !    . 
How  oft  ennobled  what  we  little  prize, 
And  shown  how  poor  the  treasures  of  the  gxeat ! 
In  this  enchanted  circle  of  his  own 
Proceeds  the  wondrous  man ;  and  us  he  draws 
Within,  to  follow  and  participate. 
He  seems  to  near  us,  yet  he  stays  remote—- 
Seems  to  regard  us,  and  regards  instead 
Some  spirit  that  assumes  our  place  the  while. 

"  Princeu, — Finely  and  delicately  hast  thou  limn'd 
The  poet,  moving  in  hb  world  of  thought. 
And  yet,  methinks,  some  fair  reality 
Has  wrought  upon  him  here.    Those  charmiDg  verses 
Found  hanging  here  and  there  upon  our  trees, 
Like  golden  fruit,  that  to  the  finer  sense 
Breathes  of  a  new  Hesperides :  think  you 
These  are  not  tokens  of  a  genuine  love  ? 

«  «  ,  *  *  • 

And  when  he  gives  a  name  to  the  fair  object 
Of  all  thb  praise,  he  calls  it  Leonora ! 

"  Leonora. — Thy  name,  as  well  as  mine.    I,  for  my  part, 
Should  take  it  ill  were  he  to  choose  another. 
Here  is  no  question  of  a  narrow  love. 
That  would  engross  its  solitary  prize. 
And  g^uards  it  jealously  from  every  eye 
That  also  would  admire.     When  contemplation 
Is  deeply  busy  with  thy  graver  worth. 
My  lighter  being  haply  flits  across,  .; 
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And  addi  its  pleasure  to  the  pensire  mood. 
It  u  not  ns-^forgiye  me  if  I  saj  it — 
Not  m  he  loves ;  but  down  from  all  the  spheres 
He  draws  the  matter  of  his  strong  affection^ 
And  gires  it  to  the  name  we  bear.    And  we— 
We  seem  to  lore  the  man,  yet  lore  in  him 
That  only  which  we  highest  know  to  lore. 

*'  Princess. — You  have  become  an  adept  in  this  science. 
And  put  forth,  Leonora,  such  profundities 
As  something  more  than  penetrate  the  ear. 
Yet  hardly  touch  the  thought. 

**  Leonora.                   — Thou,  Plato's  scholar! 
Not  i^pprehend  what  I,  a  neophyte. 
Venture  to  prattle  of*' 

Alphonso  enters,  and  enqoires  after  Tasso.  Leonora  answers,  that  she  had 
seen  Irim  at  a  distance,  with  his  book  and  tablets,  writing  and  walking,  and 
adds  that,  from  some  hint  he  had  let  fall,  she  gathered  that  his  great  work 
was  near  its  completion ;  and,  in  fact,  the  princess  soon  after  descries  him 
coming  towards  them : — 

**  Slowly  he  comes. 
Stands  still  awhile  as  unresolved,  then  hastes. 
With  quickened  step,  towards  us ;  then  again 
Slackens  his  pace,  and  pauses." 

Tasso  enters,  and  presents  his  Jerusalem  Delivered  to  bis  patron,  the 
Dnke  of  Ferrara.  Alphonso,  seeing  the  laurel  wreath  on  the  bust  of  Yii|^, 
makes  a  sign  to  his  sister ;  and  the  princess,  after  some  remonstrance  on  tiie 
part  of  Tasso,  transfers  it  from  the  statue  to  the  head  of  the  living  poet.  As 
she  crowns  him,  she  says — 

''  Thou  givest  me,  Tasso,  here  the  rare  delight. 
With  silent  act,  to  tell  thee  what  I  think." 


But  the  poet  is  no  sooner  crowned 
than  he  entreats  that  the  wreath 
should  be  removed.  It  weighs  on 
him,  it  is  a  burden,  a  pressure,  it  sinks 
and  abashes  him.    Besides,  he  feels. 


as  the  man  of  genius  must  always 
feel,  that  not  to  wear  the  crown  but 
to  earn  it,  is  the  real  joy  as  well  as 
task  of  his  life.  The  laurel  is  indeed 
for  the  bust,  not  for  the  Irving  head. 


**  Take  it  away ! 
Oh  take,  ye  gods,  this  glory  from  my  brow ! 
Hide  it  again  in  clouds  !     Bear  it  aloft 
To  heights  all  unattainable,  that  still 
My  wh<de  of  life  for  this  great  recompense^ 
Be  one  eternal  course." 


He  obeys,  however,  the  will  of  the 
princess,  who  bids  him  retain  it.  We 
are  now  introduced  to  the  antagonist, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  of  Tasso, 
— Antonio,  secretary  of  state.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  causes  of  repugnance 
springing  from  their  opposite  charac- 
ters, Antonio  is  jealous  of  the  favour 


which  the  young  poet  has  won  at  the 
court  of  Ferrara,  both  with  his  patron 
and  the  ladies.  This  representative 
of  the  practical  understanding  speaks 
with  admiration  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
and  the  ability  of  the  mllng  pontiff. 
He  says — 


''  No  nobler  object  is  there  in  the  world 
Than  this — a  prince  who  ably  rules  his  people, 
A  people  where  the  proudest  heart  obeys. 
Where  each  man  thinks  he  serves  himself  alone. 
Because  what  fits  him  is  alone  commanded. 

Alphonso  speaks  of  the  poem  which  Tasso  has  just  completed,  and  points  to 
the  crown  which  he  wears.  Then  follow  some  of  the  nnkbidest  words  which 
a  secretary  of  state  could  possibly  bestow  oa  the  occasi(m. 
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''  ibtfOBto. — ^You  solve  a  riddle  for  me.   Entering  liere 
I  WW  to  my  surprise  two  crowned. 

[Looking  toward*  the  buMt  cf  Ariotto* 

"  Tasso.  I  wish 

Thou  coaid*st  as  plainly  as  thou  see*st  my  honours. 
Behold  the  oppress*d  and  downcast  spirit  within. 

^*  Antonio — 1  have  long  known  that  in  his  recompenses 
Alphonso  is  immoderate  ;  'tis  thine 
To  prove  to-day  what  all  who  serve  the  prince 
Have  leam*d,  or  will." 

Antonio  then  launches  into  an  eloquent  euloginm  npon  the  oAer  C3X)wned 
one— upon  Ariosto — which  has  for  its  object  as  well  to  dash  the  pride  of  the 
living,  as  to  do  homage  to  the  dead.    He  adds,  with  a  most  crnel  ambiguity, 

*'  Who  ventures  near  this  man  to  place  himself. 
Even  for  his  boldness  may  deserve  a  crown.*' 

The  seeds  of  enmity,  it  is  manifest,  do  but  grant  to  the  poet  bis  claim  to 
tre  plentifully  sown  between  Antonio  the  possession  of  genius,  and  his  head 
and  Tasso.  Here  ends  the  1st  Act.  strikes  the  stars.  At  other  times, 
At  the  commencement  of  the  2d  when  contemplating  the  lives  of  those 
Act,  the  princess  is  endeavouring  to  men  whose  actions  he  has  been  con- 
heal  the  wound  that  has  been  inflicted  tent  to  celebrate  in  song,  he  doubts 
<m  the  just  pride  of  the  poet,  and  she  whether  he  should  not  rank  himself  as 
allndes,  in  particular,  to  the  eulogy  the  very  prince  of  idlers.  Heissome- 
'vhich  Antonio  had  so  invidiously  times  tempted  to  think  that  to  have 
wssed  upon  Ariosto.  The  answer  of  given  one  good  stroke  with  the  sword, 
Tm80  deserves  attention.  It  is  pccu-  were  worth  all  the  delicate  touches  of 
fiartotiie  poetic  genius  to  estimate  his  pen.  This  feeling  Tasso  has  finely 
^^  differentiy  at  different  times  the  expressed, 
^ne  of  its  own  labours.    Sometimes 

**  Prince98. — When  Antonio  knows  what  thou  hast  done 
To  honour  these  our  times,  then  vrill  he  place  thee 

On  the  same  level,  side  by  side,  with  him 

He  now  depicts  in  so  gigantic  stature. 
"  TaM§o. — Believe  me,  lady,  Ariosto's  praise 

Heard  from  his  Ups,  was  likely  more  to  please 

Than  wound  me.     It  confirms  us,  it  consoles. 

To  hear  the  man  extolled  whom  we  have  placed 

Before  us  as  a  model :  we  can  say 

In  secret  to  ourselves — gain  thou  a  share 

Of  his  acknowledged  merit,  and  thou  gain'st 

As  certainly  a  portion  oT  his  fame. 

No — ^that  which  to  its  depths  has  stirr'd  my  spnt. 

What  still  I  feel  through  all  my  mnking  soul. 

It  was  the  picture  of  that  living  world. 

Which  restless,  vast,  enormous,  yet  revolves 

In  measured  chrde  round  the  one  great  man. 

Fulfils  the  course  which  he,  the  demi-god. 

Dares  to  prescribe  to  it     With  eager  ear 

I  listen'd  to  the  experienced  man,  whose  speedi 

Crave  faithful  transcript  of  a  real  scene. 

Alas  !  the  more  I  listened,  still  the  more 

I  sank  within  myself:  it  seem'd  my  being 

Would  vanish  like  an  echo  of  the  hills, 

Besolved  to  a  mere  sound — a  word — a  nothing. 
**  Priauteu. — ^Poets  and  heroes  for  each  other  Uv«^ 

Poets  and  heroes  seek  eadi  other  out. 

And  envy  not  each  other :  this  thyself. 

Few  minutes  past,  did  vividly  portray. 

True,  it  is:glorio«iB  to  perCons  the  daed 

That  merits  noble  song ;  yet  glorious  too 

With  Qoble  song  the  once  accompUsh*d  deed 

Through  all  the  aftcr-worid  to  nemoriae.'* 
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When  she  continaes  to  urge  Tasso  to  make  the  friendship  of  Antonio,  and 
assui-es  hiin  that  the  return  of  the  minister  has  only  procor^  him  a  friend  the 
more,  he  answers : — 

"  Tasio. — I  hoped  it  once,  I  douht  it  now. 
Instructive  were  to  me  his  intercourse. 
Useful  his  counsel  in  a  thousand  ways : 
This  man  possesses  all  in  which  I  faiL 
And  yet — though  at  his  hirth  flock  *d  every  god. 
To  hang  his  cradle  with  some  special  gift-~ 
The  graces  came  not  there,  they  stood  aloof : 
And  he  whom  these  sweet  sisters  visit  not. 
May  possess  much,  may  in  bestowing  be 
Most  bountiful,  but  never  will  a  friend. 
Or  loved  disciple,  on  his  bosom  rest." 

The  tendency  of  this  scene  is  to  lull  genius.     He   is   modest — very — till 

Tasso  into  the  belief  that  he  is  beloved  you  become  too  overbearing ;  he  ex- 

uf  the  princess.    Of  course  he  is  ar-  aggerates  the  superiontv  in  practical 

deut  to  obey  the  latest  injunctions  he  wisdom  of  min  who  nave  mingled 

has  received  fi*om  her,  and  when  An-  extensively  with  the  world,  and  so 

touio  next  makes  his  appearance,  he  invites  a  tone  of  dictation ;  and  yet 

offers  hlni  immediately  ^^  his  hand  and  withal  he  has  a  sly  consdonsness,  that 

hcai't."    The  sccretaiy  of  state  re-  this  same  superiority  of  the  man  of 

ceives  such  a  sudden  offer  (as  it  might  the  world  consists  much  more  in  a 

be  expected  a  secretary  of  stat«  would  certain  fortunate  limitation  of  thon|^ 

do)  with  great  coolness ;  he  will  wait  than  in  any  peculiar  extension,    fte 

till  he  knows  whether  he  can  return  wisdom  of  such  a  man  has  passed 

the  like  offer  of  friendship.    He  dis-  through  the  mind  of  the  poet,  with 

courses  on  the  excellence  of  modera-  this  diifference,  that  in  his  mind  there 

tion,  and  in  a  somewhat  magisterial  is  much  beside  this  wisdom,  much 

toue,  little  justified  by  the  relative  that  is  higher  than  this  wisdom ;  and 

intellectual  position  of  the  speakers,  so  it  does  not  maintain  a  very  promi- 

llcre,  again,  we  have  a  true  insight  nent  position,  but  gets  obscured  and 

into  the  character   of  the  man   of  neglected. 

**  Tcuto. — Thou  hast  good  title  to  advise,  to  warn. 
For  sage  experience,  like  a  long-tried  friend. 
Stands  at  thy  nde.    Yet  be  assured  of  this. 
The  solitary  heart  hears  every  day. 
Hears  every  hour,  a  warning  ;  cons  and  proves. 
And  puts  in  practice  secretly  that  lore 
Which  in  harsh  lessons  you  would  teach  as  new. 
As  something  widely  out  of  reach." 

Yet,  spniTcd  on  by  the  injunction  of  the  princess,  he  still  makes  an  attempt 
to  grasp  at  the  friendship  of  Antonio. 

"  T€uso — Once  more !  here  is  my  hand !  clasp  it  in  thine ! 
Nay,  step  not  back,  nor,  noble  sir,  deny  me 
The  happiness,  the  greatest  of  good  men. 
To  yield  me,  trustful,  to  superior  worth, 
WiUiout  reserve,  without  a  pause  or  halt. 
^  "  Antonio* — You  come  full  sail  upon  me.     Plain  it  is 
You  are  accustomed  to  make  easy  conquests. 
To  walk  broad  paths,  to  find  an  open  door. 
Thy  merit — and  thy  fortune — I  admit. 
But  fear  we  stand  asunder  wide  apart. 

'*  Tasso. — In  years  and  in  tried  worth  I  sUll  am  wanting ; 
In  seal  and  will,  I  yield  to  none. 

"  Antonio.  The  will 

Draws  the  deed  after  by  no  mag^o  charm. 
And  zeal  grows  weary  where  the  way  is  long; 
Who  reach  the  goal,  they  only  wear  the  crown. 
And  yet,  crowns  are  there,  or  say  garlands  rather. 
Of  many  sortSy  some  gather*d  as  y\  e  go^ 
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PlttckM  as  we  sing  and  saunter. 

**  Tasto,  But  a  gift 

Freeljr  bestow'd  on  this  mind,  and  to  that 

As  utterly  denied — this  not  each  man. 

Stretching  his  hand,  can  gather  if  he  will. 

**  Antonio. — Ascribe  the  gift  to  fortune — it  is  well, 
t  *  «  «  * 

The  fortunate,  with  reason  good,  extol 
The  goddess  Fortune — gire  her  titles  high — 
Call  her  Minerya — call  her  what  they  "will — 
Take  her  blind  gifts  for  just  reward,  and  wear 
Her  wind-blown  favour  as  a  badge  of  merit. 

"  T<uio. — No  need  to  speak  more  plainly.  *Tis  enough. 
I  see  into  thy  soul — I  know  thee  now. 
And  all  thy  life  I  know.     Oh,  that  the  princess 
Had  sounded  thee  as  I !     But  never  waste 
Thy  shafts  of  malice  of  the  eye  and  tongue 
Against  this  laurel- wreath  that  crowns  my  brow, 
The  imperishable  garland.     Tis  in  vain. 
First  be  so  great  as  not  to  envy  it, 
Then  perhaps  thou  may'st  dispute. 

"  Antonio.  Thyself  art  prompt 

To  justify  my  slight  esteem  of  thee. 
The  impetuous  boy  with  violence  demands 
The  confidence  and  friendship  of  the  man. 
Why,  what  unmannerly  deportment  this ! 

"  ToMso. — Better  what  you  unmannerly  may  deem, 
Than  what  I  call  ignoble. 

"  Antonio.  There  remains 

One  hope  for  thee.    Thou  still  art  young  enough 
To  be  corrected  by  strict  discipline. 

"  Tcuso. — Not  young  enough  to  bow  myself  to  idols 
That  courtiers  make  and  worehip ;  old  enough 
Defiance  with  defiance  to  encounter. 

**  Antonio. — Ay,  where  the  tinkling  lute  and  tinkling  speech 
Decide  the  combat,  Tasso  is  a  hero. 

"  Tasso. — I  were  to  blame  to  boast  a  sword  unlcnown 
As  yet  to  war,  but  I  can  trust  to  it. 

**  Antonio. — Trust  rather  to  indulgence." 

We  arc  in  the  high  way,  it  is  plain,  la  still  less  of  action ;  and  wc  may  ns 
to  a  dnel.  Tasso  insists  npon  an  ap-  well  relate  at  once  what  there  remains 
peal  to  the  sword.  The  secretary  of  of  plot  to  be  told,  and  then  proceed 
state  contents  himself  with  objecting  with  onr  extracts.  Through  the  mo- 
the  privilege  or  sanctity  of  the  place,  diation  of  the  princess  and  her  friend, 
they  being  within  the  precincts  of  this  quarrel  is  in  part  adjnsted,  and 
the  royal  residence.  At  the  height  Tasso  is  released  from  imprisonment, 
of  this  debate,  Alphonso  enters.  Here,  But  his  spirit  is  wounded,  and  he  dc- 
again,  the  minister  has  a  most  pal-  termines  to  quit  the  court  of  Ferrarn. 
pable  advantage  over  the  poet.  Ho  He  obtains  permission  to  travel  to 
insists  npon  the  one  point  of  view  in  Rome.  At  this  juncture  he  mcclji 
which  he  has  the  clear  right,  and  will  with  the  princess.  His  impression 
not  diverge  from  it;  Tasso  has  chal-  has  been  that  she  also  is  alicnntcd 
lenged  him,  has  done  his  utmost  to  from  him  ;  her  conversation  removes 
provoke  a  dnel  within  the  wdls  of  the  and  quite  reverses  this  impression ;  iii 
palace ;  and  is,  therefore,  amenable  a  moment  of  ungovernable  tenderness 
to  the  law.  The  Duke  can  do  no  he  is  about  to  embrace  her ;  she  re- 
other  than  decide  against  the  poet,  pulses  him  and  retu'cs.  The  duke, 
whom  he  dismisses  to  his  apartment  who  makes  his  appearance  just  at  this 
with  the  injunction  that  ho  is  there  moment,  and  who  has  been  a  witness 
to  consider  himself,  for  the  present,  to  the  conclusion  of  this  interview, 
» prisoner  orders  Tasso  into  confinement,  ex- 

In  the  three  subsequent  acts,  there  pressing  at  the  same  time  his  convic- 
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tion  that  the  poet  has  lost  his  senses,  beantifiil   passages  fbr   translatioii ; 

lie  is  given  into  the  charge  of  An-  we  content  onrselres  with  the  follow- 

tonio^  and  thns  ends  the  dnma.  iag. 

Glancing  back  over  the  three  last  The  princess  and  Leonora  Sanyi- 

acts,  whose  action  we  have  summed  tale  are  conversiag.    Tbere  has  been 

np  so  brieflj,  we  might  select  many  question  of  the  departure  of  Tasso. 

''  iVtfic«M.— Each  day  was  then  itself  a  little  life  ; 
No  care  was  clamorous,  and  the  future  slept. 
Me  and  my  happy  hark  the  flowing  stream. 
Without  an  oar,  drew  with  light  ripple  down* 
Now — ^in  the  turmoil  of  the  present  hour. 
The  future  wakes,  and  fills  the  startled  ear 
"With  whisper'd  terrors. 

*' Leonora.  But  tiie  Aitnre  brings 

New  jo^s,  new  friendships. 

**  Prinee98»  Let  me  keep  the  old. 

Change  may  amuse,  it  scarce  ean  profit  ua. 
I  never  thrust,  with  youthful  eagerness* 
A  curious  hand  into  the  shaken  nm 
Of  life's  great  lottery,  with  hope  to  find 
Some  object  for  a  restless,  untried  heart. 
I  honoured  him,  and  therefore  have  I  loved;  . 
It  was  necessity  to  love  the  man 
With  whom  my  being  grew  into  a  life 
Such  as  1  had  not  known,  or  dream*d  before* 
At  first,  I  laid  injunctions  on  myself 
To  keep  aloof;  I  yielded,  yielded  still. 
Still  nearer  drew.— enticed  how  pleasantly 
To  be  how  hardly  punish'd ! 

''  Leonora,  If  a  friend 

Fail  with  her  weak  consolatory  speech,. 
Let  the  still  powers  of  this  beautiful  world. 
With  silent  healing,  renovate  thy  spirit 

**  Prtnteee, — The  world  is  beantifttl!  In  its  wide  cixtniiy 
How  much  of  good  is  stirring  here  and  there ! 
Alas  1  that  it  should  ever  seem  removed 
Just  one  step  off!  Throughout  the  whole  of  life 
Step  after  step,  it  leads  our  sick  desire 
£*en  to  the  grave.     So  rarely  do  men  find 
What  yet  seem'd  destined  them< — so  rarely  hold 
What  once  the  hand  had  fortomttriy  clasp'd ; 
What  has  been  giv'n  us,  rends  itself  away. 
And  what  we  clntch'd,  we  let  it  loose  ag^ain ; 
There  is  a  happiness — ^we  know  it  not. 
We  know  it— and  we  know  not  how  to  priae.** 

Tasso  says,  when  he  thought  himself  happy  in  the  love  of  Leonora  d'Este-* 

''  I  have  often  dream'd  of  thia  great  happiness*  ■ 
'Tis  here  I — and  oh,  how  far  beyond  the  dream  I 
A  blind  man,  let  him  reason  upon  lights 
And  on  the  charm  of  colour,  how  he  will^ 
If  once  the  new-bom  day  reveal  itself. 
It  is  a  new  'bom  sense." 

And  again  on  this  same  felicity, 

'^Not  on  the  wide  sands  of  the  mshing  ocean, 
*Tis  in  the  quiet  shell,  shut  up^  conceal'd. 
We  find  the  pearL'* 

It  is  In  another  strain  that  the  poet  the  anger  and  hatred  of  a  mefitadvip 

speaks  when  Leonora  Sanvitale  at-  man.    It  is  a  hatred  which  sapportv 

tempts  to  persnade  him  that  Antonio  and   exhausts   itself  in   reaaoiung; 

entertains  in  reality  no  hostility  to*  which  we  might  predict  wo^d  never 

wards  him.    In  what  follows,  we  see  go  forth  into  any  act  of  enmity.  J^  is 
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a  mere  sentiment,  or  rather  the  mere    poet  rather  thinks  of  hatred  than  posi- 
cooception  of  a  sentiment.    For  the     tivelj  hates. 

**  And  if  I  err,  I  err  resolvedly. 
I  think  of  him  as  of  my  bitter  foe ; 
To  think  him  less  than  this  wonid  now  distract^ 
Disemfort  me.     It  were  a  sort  of  folly 
To  be  with  all  men  reasonable ;  'twere 
The  abandonment  of  all  distinctive  telf. 
Are  all  mankind  to  us  so  reasonable  ? 
No,  no !  Man  in  his  narrow  being  needs 
Both  feelings,  love,  and  hate.     Needs  he  not  night 
As  well  as  day  ?  and  sleep  as  well  as  waking  ? 
No  !  I  will  hold  this  man  for  evermore 
As  precious  object  of  my  deepest  hate. 
And  nothing  shall  disturb  the  joy  I  have 
In  thinking  of  him  daily  worse  and  worse." 

Act.  4,  Scene  2. 

We  conclude  with   a  passage  in  which  he  regards  as  still  imperfect, 

▼hich  Tasso  speaks  of  the  irresistible  Alphonso  grants  his  request,  but  ad- 

ptssion  he  feels  for  his  own  art.    He  vises  him  rather  to  suspend  his  labour 

baa  songfat  permission  of  the  Duke  to  for  the  present,  and  partake,  for  a 

letire  to  Rome,  on  the  plea  that  he  season,  of  the  distractions  of  the  world. 

^  there,  by  the  assistance  of  learned  He  would  be  wise,  he  tells  him,  to 

^D)  better  complete  his  great  work,  seek  the  restoration  of  his  health. 

**  Tasso. — It  dioald  seem  so ;  yet  have  I  health  enow 
If  only  I  can  labour,  and  this  labour 
Ag^ain  bestows  the  only  health  I  know. 
It  is  not  well  with  me,  as  thou  hast  seen^ 
In  this  luxuriant  peace.     In  rest  I  find 
Rest  least  of  all.     I  was  not  framed, 
My  spirit  was  not  destined  to  be  borne 
On  the  soft  element  of  flowing  days, 
And  so  in  Time's  great  ocean  lose  itself 
Unchecked,  unbroken. 

**  Alphonso. — All  feelings,  and  all  impulses,  my  Tasso^ 
Drive  thee  for  ever  back  into  thyself. 
There  lies  about  us  many  an  abyss 
Which  Fate  has  dug  ;  the  deepest  yet  of  all 
Is  here,  in  our  own  heart,  and  very  strong 
Is  the  temptation  to  plunge  headUmg  in. 
I  pray  thee  snatch  thyself  away  in  time. 
Divorce  thee,  for  a  season,  from  thyself. 
The  man  will  gain  whatever  the  poet  lose. 

**  Tano. — One  impulse  all  in  vain  I  should  rensty 
Which  day  and  night  within  my  bosom  stirs^ 
Life  is  not  life  if  I  must  cease  to  think, 
Or,  thinking,  cease  to  poetize. 
Forbid  the  silk-worm  any  more  to  spin. 
Because  its  own  life  lies  upon  the  thread* 
Still  it  uncoils  the  precious  golden  web. 
And  ceases  not  till,  dying,  it  has  closed 
Its  own  tomb  o*er  it.    A&y  the  good  God  grant 
We,  one  day,  share  the  fate  of  that  same  worm ! — 
That  we,  too,  in  some  valley  bright  with  heaven. 
Surprised  witii  sudden  joy,  may  spread  our  wing. 

I  feel— I  feel  it  well— this  highest  art 

Which  should  have  fed  the  mind,  which  to  Ae  strong 

Adds  strength  and  ever  new  vitality, — 

It  is  destroying  me,  it  hunts  me  forth. 

Where'er  I  rove,  an  exile  amongst  men." 

Act  V.  Scent  2. 
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DAVID  THE  "  TELTNWR  ;"  *  OR,  THE  DAUGHTER'S  TRIAL. 

A  Tale  of  Walks. 


Br  JosEPn  Doitnes. 


The  inhabitants  of  the  white  moun- 
tain village  of  K ,  in  Cardigan- 
shire, were  all  retired  to  rest,  it 
being  ten  o'clock.  No — a  single  light 
twinkled  from  under  eaves  of  thick 
and  mossy  thatch,  in  one  cottage  apart, 
and  neater  than  the  rest,  that  skirted 
the  steep  street^  (as  the  salmon  fishers, 
its  chief  inhabitants,  were  pleased  to 
call  it,)  being,  indeed,  the  rock,  thinly 
covered  with  the  soil,  and  fringed  with 
long  grass,  but  rudely  smoothed, 
where  very  rugged,  by  art,  for  the 
transit  of  a  gamboo  (cart  with  small 
wheels  of  entire  wood)  or  sledge.  The 
moonlight  slept  in  unbroken  lustre  on 
the  houses  of  one  story,  or  without 
any  but  what  the  roof  slope  formed, 
and  several  appearances  marked  it  as 
a  fisher  village.  A  black,  oval,  pitched 
iNMket,  as  it  appeared,  hung  against 
the  wall  of  several  of  the  cottages, 
being  the  coracle^  or  boat  for  one  per- 
son, much  used  on  the  larger  Welsh 
rivers,  very  primitive  in  form  and 
construction,  being  precisely  describ- 
ed by  Ca3sar  in  his  account  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  Dried  salmon  and 
other  fish  also  adorned  others,  pleas- 
ingly hinting  of  the  general  honesty 
and  mutual  confidence  of  the  humble 
natives,  poor  as  they  were,  for 
strangers  were  never  thought  of ;  the 
road,  such  as  it  was,  merely  mounting 
np  to  "  the  hill"  (the  lofty  desert  of 
aheepwalk)  on  one  hand,  and  descend- 
ing steeply  to  the  river  Tivy  on  the 
other.  A  deadened  thunder,  rising 
from  some  fall  and  brawling  shallow 
**  rapid"  of  the  river,  was  the  only 
sound,  except  the  hooting  of  an  owl 
from  some  old  ivied  building,  a  ruin 
apparently,  visible  on  the  olive-hued 
precipice  behind.  The  russet  mass  of 
mountain,  bulging,  as  it  were,  over  the 
little  range  of  cots,  gave  an  air  of  se- 
curity to  their  picturesque  white 
beauty ;  while  silver  clouds  curled  and 
rolled  in  masses,  grandly  veiling  their 


higher  peaks,  and  sometimes  canopied 
the  roofs,  many  reddened  with  wall- 
flower; the  walls  also  exhibiting 
streaks  of  green,  where  rains  haci 
drenched  the  vegetating  thatch  and 
washed  down  its  tint  of  yellow  green. 
Aged  trees,  green  even  to  the  trunks, 
luxuriant  ixy  enveloping  them  as  well 
as  the  branches,  stretched  their  hugi' 
arms  down  the  declivity  leading  to 
the  Tivy,  the  flashing  of  whose  waters, 
through  its  rich  fringe  of  underwood, 
caught  the  eye  of  any  one  standing  on 
the  ridge  above.  A  solitary  figure, 
tall  and  muffled,  did  stand  with  bis 
back  in  contact  with  one  of  these 
oaks,  so  as  to  be  hardly  distiugnish- 
able  from  the  trunk. 

A  poet  might  imagine,  looking  at  a 
Welsh  village  by  moonlight,  thus  cm- 
bosomed  in  pastoral  mountains,  cano- 
pied with  those  silver  mists  whose 
veiy  motion  was  peace,  and  lulled  by 
those  soft  solemn  sounds,  more  peace- 
breathing  than  even  silence,  that 
there^  at  least,  care  never  came ;  there 
peace,  "  if  to  be  found  in  the  world," 
would  be  surely  found ;  and  soon  that 
one  light  moving — that  prettier  paint- 
ed door  stealthily  opening — would 
prove  that  peace  confined  to  the  ele- 
ments only.  "  Here  I  am! "  would  be 
groaned  to  his  mind's  car  by  the 
ubiquitous,  foul  fiend, Care;  for  thence 
emerged  a  female  form  —  simplex 
munditiis — the  exact  description  of 
it  as  to  attire — rather  tall  than  other- 
wise, but  its  chief  characteristic,  a 
drooping  kind  of  bowed  gait,  in  af- 
fecting unison  with  a  melancholy  set- 
tled over  the  pale  features,  so  strong- 
ly as  to  be  visible  even  by  the  moon 
at  a  very  short  distance.  Brushing 
away  a  tear  from  each  eye,  as  she 
held  to  her  breast  a  little  packet  of 
some  kind,  as  soon  as  she  found  (as 
she  imagined)  the  coast  clear,  she 
proceeded,  after  fastening  her  door, 
toward  one  of  the  bowered  footpaths 
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leadiog  to  the  river.  The  concealed 
man  looked  after  her,  prepared  to  fol- 
low, when  some  belated  salmon  fisher, 
his  dark  coracle,  strapped  to  his  back, 
nodding  over  his  head,  appeared. 
This  lurking  personage  was  nicknamed 
*'  Lewis  the  Spy"  by  the  country 
people.  He  was  the  agent,  newly  ap- 
pointed, to  inspect  the  condition  of  a 
once  fine  but  most  neglected  estate, 
"vrhich  had  recently  come  into  posses- 
sion of  a  "  Nabob,"  as  they  called 
him — a  gentleman  who  had  left  Wales 
«  boy,  and  was  now  on  his  voyage 
home  to  take  possession  of  a  dilapi- 
dated mansion  called Talylynn.  Lewis, 
his  forerunner  and  plenipotentiary, 
was  the  dread  and  hate  of  the  alarmed 
tenants.  He  had  already  ejected  from 
his  stewardship  a  good  but  rather  in- 
dolent old  man,  John  Bevan,  who  had 
grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  former 
**  sqnire;*'  andbesides  kept  watch  over 
the  doings  on  the  farms  in  an  occult 
and  treacherous  manner,  prowline 
Tonnd  theur  ^^  folds"  by  dusk,  and 
often  listening  to  conversations  by 
concealing  himself.  -  Such  was  the 
man  who  now  accosted  the  humble 
Sherman.  Reverentially,  as  if  to  the 
terrible  landlord  himself,  the  peasant 
hared  his  head  to  his  sullen  represen- 
tative. 

*'  YHio  is  that  young  woman  ?  "  fce 
enquired,  sternly,  though  well  know- 
ing who  she  was. 

**  Dim  Saesneg,"  answered  the  man, 
bowing. 

"  None  of  your  Dim  Saesneg  to 
me,  fellow,"  rejoined  Lewis,  sternlv. 
*'  Did  not  I  hear  you  swearing  in 
-fpood  English  at  a  Saesyn  (English- 
man or  l^xon)  yesterday  ?  " 

The  Welshman  begged  pardon  in 
^ood  Saxon,  and  answered  at  last — 

**  Why,  then,  if  it  please  your  ho- 
nour, her  name  be  Winifred — her 
other  name  be  Bevan — Miss  Bevan, 
tte  school — her  father  bo  Mister 
Bevan  of  Llaneol,  steward  that  was  to 
-^r  old  sqoire  of  the  great  house, 
^the  Hall'— Talylynn  HaU-^where 
-there's  a  fine  lake.  I  warrant  your 
honour  has  fished  there.  You  Sae- 
sonig  gentlemen  do  mostly  do  nothing 
bnt  fish  and  shoot  in  our  poor  conn- 
try  ;  I  beg  pardon,  but  you  look 
Saesoniaddy  (Saxonlike,)  I  was  think- 
hig — ^fine  lake,  but  the  trout  be  not  to 
compare  " 
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"Well,"  interrupted  the  other, 
laughing,  "  your  English  tongiie  can 
wag  as  glib  as  your  outlandish  one. 
A  sweetheart  in  the  case  there,  isn't 
there?  What  the  devil's  she  going 
down  to  the  river  for  at  this  time  of 
night,  else  ?  " 

**  Why,  to  be  sure  there  be ! "  the 
man  answered.  "  We  all  know  that ; 
poor  thing,  she  had  need  find  some 
comforter  in  all  her  troubles— her 
father  so  poor,  and  in  debt  to  this 
strange  foreigner,  who's^on  the  water 
coming  home  now,  and  has  made  pro- 
posals for  her  in  marriage,  so  they  do 
sat/  ;  bnt  it's  like  your  honour  knows 
more  of  that  than  I  do— for  be  not 
you  Mr  Lewis,  I  beg  pardon,  Lewis 
Lewis,  esquire  ?  " 

"  And  what  do  you  know  of  this 
sweetheart  of  hers  ?  Is  he  her  firsi^ 
think  ye?  /  doubt  that,"  rejoined 
Lewis,  not  noticing  his  enquiry 

"  You  may  doubt  what  your 
honour  pleases,  but  we  don't — no; 
never  man  touched  her  hand  hardly, 
never  one  her  lips,  before — ^I  did  have 
it  firom  her  mother;  but  as  for  this 
one  she's  found  at  last,  we  wish  she'd 
abetter" 

"  What's  the  matter  with  him, 
then  ?  " 

'^  Oh,  nothing  more  than  that  he's 
poor,  sir — poor;  and  that  we  don't 
know   much    about   the   stranger'* 


"  What  ^  tre '  do  yon  mean,  while 
you  talk  of  *  we '  ?  " 

"  Lord  bless  ye,  sir,  why  us  all  of 
this  bankside,  and  this  side  Tivy,  the 
great  family  of  us,  she's  just  like  omr 
Uttle  girl  to  us  all ;  for  don't  she  have 
all  our  young  ones  to  give  'em  learn- 
ing, whether  the  Cardigan  ladies  pay 
for  'em  or  don't  ?  And  wasn't  poor 
dear  old  John  Bevan  the  man  who 
would  lend  every  farmer  in  the  parish 
a  help  in  money  or  any  way,  only  for 
asking?  So  it  is,  you  see,  she  has 
grown  up  among  us.  This  young 
man,  though  he  may  be  old  for  what 
I  know,  never  seeing  him  in  my  life 
— ^you  see,  sir,  we  on  this  side  of  Tivy 
are  like  strangers  to  the  Cardy  men, 
t'other  side — ih^  are  Cardie^s,  sure 
enow,  true  ones,  as  the  Saxon  foreign 
folk  do  call  us  a//  of  this  shire.  I 
wouldn't  trust  one  of  'em  t'other  side* 
no  further  than  I  could  throw  hioi. 

I'll  tell  ye  a  story  " 

o 
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"  liTever  raisd.  Wbat  about  Da- 
vid?" 

^^  Oh,  ho  I  Yon  know  his  iiame« 
tiieo?  Well,  and  thafs  aU  /  do— 
]n«tt7  nigh.  He  lives  with  a  woman 
who  H)stered  him  after  his  own  mother 
died  in  travail  with  him,  they  do  say, 
niio  haa  a  litHe  honse,  beyond  that 
lump  of  a  mountain,  above  all  the 
o&eis,  we  see  by  daylight ;  he  haa 
been  in  I^g^d,  and  is  a  strange  one 
for  music.  Heowes  (owns,  possesses,) 
abeantifaiharp— ^«a«(ifii//  The  Lord 
knows,  aeme  do  say,  that^s  all  he 
owes  in  the  world,  so  (except)  his 
coracle  and  the  salmon  he  takes,  and 
what  yonng  people  do  give  him  at 
weddings  and  biddings,  where  he  goea 
to  play :  and  what's  that  to  keep  a 
wife?  Poor  Davy  Tdgwmrl  Yet, 
by  my  sonl,  we  all  say  we'd  rather 
see  ho*  his  than  tills  foreigner  gentle* 
man's,  who  has  almost  broke  her 
luMirt,  they  say,  by  coming  between 
her  and  bar  own  dear  one." 

*'  He's  nor  come  yet,"  muttered  the 
ether,  sullenly;  addmg,  sharply  and 
bitterly,  ^  2fip|hty  good  friends  yon 
all  are,  to  wish  her  married  to  a 
beggar,  a  vagabond  harper,  rather 
^aa  to  a  gentleman." 

**  Why — ^to  be  sure,  sir— but  vows 
be  vows — love's  love — and  to  tell 
tmlli,  air,"  (the  Welsh  blood  of  the 
Cardy  peasant  was  now  np,)  ^'  if  any 
foreign,  half  Welsh,  half  wild  Indian, 
sort  of  gentienaa  had  sent  his  fine 
letters,  asking  mysweetheart's  Mends 
to  torn  me  ofl^  VI  my  courting  days, 
and  prq>are  my  wench  to  be  hk  lady, 
instead  ef  my  wife— I'd  havo— I'd 
have" 

«'  What  woidd  yoQ  faaTS  done?" 
aaked  tiie  other,  InugfaSng  heartily. 

^  Cuiaed  him  to  St  Elian  1 ' '  foaved 
the  other ;  tiien,  droi^ung  hia  voice 
into  a  solemn  tone,  "  put  him  into  lya 
w«H.*    Vd  have  plagned  Um,  I  war- 


rant. But  fcr  11^  part,"  added  the 
man,  archly,  ^^  I  don't  believe- there's 
any  »qmrt  lover  in  the  case  nor  that 
your  hanonr  ever  said  there  is."  Xh* 
agent  here  vanished,  as  if  in  haatfiy 
abnq>tly,  down  the  steep  path. 

During  this  oanveraation,  Winifred 
had  reached  the  river.  While  aba 
stands  expectant,  not  in  happineas, 
but  in  tears,  it  is  time  to  say  a  few 
words  of  the  lover  so  expected. 

David,  who  was  lately  become 
known  *^  on  t'other  side  Hvy,"  by  th* 
name  of  Noid^aol  Te^wr^  that  ia, 
"  night-walkiag  harper,"  was  an  idl* 
romantic  young  man,  almost  grown 
out  of  youth,  who  had  long  lived 
away  from  Wales,  where  he  had  nei- 
ther relative  nor  friend  but  one  aged 
woman  who  had  been  his  first  nuiae^ 
he  having  been  early  left  an  orphan. 
Without  settied  occupation  or  habit& 
he  was  understood  simoat  to  depend 
for  bread  on  the  salmon  be  caogfal^ 
and  trifling  presents  received.  A 
small  portable  harp,  of  elegant  work- 
mandiip,  (adorned  witii  ^  ivcrf  silver,'' 
so  ran  the  taJe^)  was  the  companion  of 
his  moonlight  wanderings,  lie  had  & 
whim  of  serenading  those  who  had 
never  heard  of  a  ^^senaaade,"  tot 
were  not  the  ^ss  sensible  of  a  placid 
pleasure  at  being  awakened  by  soft 
music  In  some  summer  night.  The 
simple  mountain  cottagers,  whose 
slumbers  he  thus  brxd&e  or  soothed, 
often  attributed  the  sweet  sounds  to 
the  kindness  of  some  wandering  mem*- 
ber  of  the  ''  Fair  FamUy,"  or  7>&ey<ft 
Tig^  the  fairies.  Nor  did  his  figure, 
if  discovered  vanishing  between  tiie 
trees,  if  some  one  ventured  to  peep 
out,  in  a  Ught  night,  dispel  the  illu- 
sion ;  lor  it  i4>pearB,  that  the  fairy 
of  old  Welsh  superstition  was  not  of 
dimmntive  stature.t  Thst  ha  was 
^^very  learned,"  had  aomewhere  ncv- 
Qnired  nuuh  knowledge  «f  hooka. 


*  8t  EHcm, — A  saint  of  Wales.  TlMre  ia  a  well  bearing  faia  naaa;  oaa  of  the 
many  of  the  holy  wells,  or  Ffmmanan,  in  Walea.  A  nan  whom  Mr  PcoBant  bed 
affronted,  threatened  Urn  with  this  tenibla  veDgeaaoa.  Pina^  or  otiwr  little  sAiu 
fegs^  are  thrown  in^  and  the  enraea  attered  over  them. 

t  In  the  "^  Ifiatory  of  i^  Oh^der  Family,**  it  is  stated*  tiiat  aaaaa  aiemhara  of 
elea^Bg  family  in  the  rdgn  of  Henry  VIL,  being  daeooneed  as  ^  Lbwm^" 
mnrdet«ray  (frain  JUawmd,  red  or  bloody  hand*)  and  obliged  to  flv  the  eoanlrj^ 
retoRied  at  hut,  and  Uved  loi^  di^niaed,  in  the  woods  and  cavea*  beii^^  draaaad 
an  in  green ;  ao  that  «*  when  they  were  espied  by  the  country  peo^  all  took  theaa 
for  the  "  Tyhtytk  T^,  the  £tir  fiamlj,"  and  straight  ran  away. 
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however  little  of  men,  was  reported 
on  both  sides  of  the  river ;  and  these 
few  particulars  were  almost  all  that 
was  known  even  to  Wimf|;ed,  who  had 
so  rashlj  given  all  her  thonghts,  all 
her  hopes,  all  her  heart  almost,  (re- 
serving onlj  one  sacred  corner  for  her 
beloved  parents,)  to  this  dangerous 
stranger — ^for  stranger  he  was  still 
to  her  in  almost  all  outer  circum- 
stances of  life.  This  was  partly  owing 
to  the  interposition  of  that  narrow  river, 
however  trivial  a  line  of  demarcation 
that  most  i^pear  to  English  people, 
accustomed  to  cross  even  great  rivers 
of  commerce,  like  the  Thames,  as  they 
frould  step  over  a  brook  or  ditch,  by 
the  frequent  aid  of  bridges  and  boats. 
In  Wales,  bridges  arc  too  costly  to  be 
common.  When  reared,  some  un- 
lucky high  flood  often  sweeps  them 
away.  Interooorse  by  ferryboats  and 
fords  is  liable  to  long  interruptions. 
The  dwellers  of  opposite  sides  frequent 
different  markets,  and  belong  frequent- 
ly to  difierent  counties.  The  nature 
of  the  soil  also  often  differs  wholly. 
Hence  it  happens,  that  sometimes  a 
fanner,  whose  eye  rests  continually  on 
ttie  litUe  farm  and  fields  of  another, 
on  the  opposite  "  bank,"  rising  from 
the  river  running  at  the  base  of  his 
own  confronting  hill-side,  lives  on, 
ignorant  almost  of  the  name,  quite  oif 
the  character,  of  their  tenant,  to  whom 
he  could  almost  make  himself  heard 
by  a  shout — if  it  happens  that  neither 
ford,  ferry,  nor  bridge,  is  within  short 
distance. 

'^  The  people  of  t'other  side,"  is  an 
expression  implying  nearly  as  much 
strangeness,  and  contented  ignorance 
of  these  neighbours,  and  no  neigh- 
bonrs,  as  the  same  spoken  by  the  peo- 
ple of  Dover  or  Calais,  of  those  t'other 
side  the  ChanneL  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, snrprisiog  that  poor  Winifred 
(albeit  not  imprudent,  save  in  Uiis 
new-sprung  passion,)  inighthave  said 
with  ue  poety  too  truly, 

**  I  know  not.  I  a«k  not^  what  guilt's 

latliatkeifrt; 
I  b«t  know  that  I  love  thee^  whateTcr 


This  wild  reckless  sentiment  (though 
acarcely  tme  to  love's  nature,  which 
18  above  all  thingg  curious  about  all 
belonging  to  its  olNect)  did  in  her 
ease  lUostrate  her  feelings.    Winifred 


had  lately  disclosed  to  her  dear  *'  un- 
known "  the  ruin  impending  over  her 
father,  the  result  of  his  mingled  good- 
nature and  indolence,  he  having  per- 
mitted the  tenants  to  run  in  arrears, 
and  suffer  dilapidations,  as  already 
said ; — the  long  neglect,  however,  of 
the  Eaat  Indian  landlord  being  at  the 
root  of  the  evil,  who  had  been  as  re- 
miss in  his  dealings  with  the  steward 
as  the  steward  with  the  tenants.  The 
first  appearance  of  this  newly  ap- 
pointed agent,  who  announced  the 
early  return  of  his  employer  to  take 
possession  of  the  decayed  manor-house, 
was  as  sudden  as  ominous  of  the 
ruin  of  old  John  Bevan.  The  hope 
he  held  out  of  the  ^^  Nabob  "  espoui^ 
ing  his  long-remcmbcred  child,  Wini- 
fr^,  and  the  consequent  salvation  ofher 
father,  seemed  too  romantic  to  be  be- 
lieved. Yet  this  man  proved  himself 
duly  accredited  vby  his  principal,and 
exercised  his  power  already  with  se- 
verity. The  fine  old  house  of  Taly- 
lynn,  a  mansion  rising  close  to  a  smaU 
beautiful  lake  skirted  by  an  antique 
park  with  many  deer,  was  alreaidy 
almost  prepared  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  ^^  squire  from  abroad.** 
Meanwhile — what  most  exdted  the 
iU-will  of  the  tenantry — this  odious 
persecutor  of  the  all-beloved  Jobm 
Bevan  had  also  furbished  up  a  neat 
old  house  adjoining  the  park  gate,  as 
a  residence  for  hunself ;  while  poor 
Sevan's  farm-house  of  Llaneol  was 
suffered  to  fall  into  ruinous  decay-r- 
the  new  steward  even  neglecting  to 
keep  it  weather-tight. 

Thus  decayed,  and  almost  ruinous, 
it  seemed  more  in  harmony  with  the 
fortunes  of  the  ever  resigned  and  pa- 
tient man.  But  his  less  placid  dame, 
after  losing  the  services  of  Winifred, 
had  fallen  into  a  peevish  sort  of  de- 
spondency, as  the  father,  missing  her 
society,  and  its  finer  species  of  con- 
solation, had  sunk  into  a  more  placid 
apatiiy. 

David  had  received  the  hint  of  her 
possible  self-devotion  to  the  coming 
*^  squire"  with  very  little  philosophy, 
little  temper,  and  no  allowance  for  the 
feelings  of  an  only  daughter  expecting 
to  see  a  white-headed,  fond  father, 
dragged  from  his  home  to  a  jaiL  He 
had  been  incensed ;  he  had  wronged 
her  by  imputations  of  sordid  motives — 
of  pride,  of  contempt  for  himself  as  a 
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beggar  ;  and  at  last  broke  from  her  in 
sullen  resentment,  after  requiring  her 
to  bring  all  his  letters,  at  their  next 
interview,  which  was  to  be  a  farewell 
one.  And  now  she  was  bringing  every 
thing  she  had  received  from  him,  in 
sad  obedience  to  this  angry  demand. 
Nor  was. all  his  wrath,  his  injustice, 
and  his  despair,  really  unacceptable  to 
her  secret  heart.  She  would  not  have 
had  him  patient  under  even  the  pros- 
pective possibility  of  her  marrying  an- 
other. 

But  his  manner  at  this  meeting  an- 
nounced a  change  in  his  whole  senti- 
ments. 

His  very  first  words,  (cold,  yet  kind, 
but  how  altered  in  tone  I)  with  his 
constrained  deportment,  expressed  his 
acquiescence  in  her  purpose,  whether 
pride,  jealousy,*  or  a  juster  estimate 
of  her  filial  virtue,  had  Induced  the 
6tem  resolve. 

Winifred  had  never  known  the  full 
strength  of  her  own  passion  till  now ! 
The  idea  of  an  early  eternal  end  to 
their  ungratified  loves,  which  had  for 
some  time  become  familiar  to  her  own 
secret  mind,  assumed  a  new  and 
strange  terror  for  her  imagination 
the  moment  it  ceased  to  be  hers  alone. 
The  shock  was  novel  and  overpowering. 
If  hen  the  separation  seemed  acquiesced 
in  by  him,  thus  putting  it  out  of  her 
own  power  to  hesitate  further  be- 
ti^een  devotion  to  the  lover  or  to  the 
parent.  His  reconciled  manner,  his 
calm  taking  her  by  the  hand,  even  the 
kiss  which  she  could  not  resist,  were 
more  painful  than  his  utmost  resent- 
ment would  have  been.  Yet  there 
was  a  sad  severity  in  his  look,  as  his 
fine  countenance  of  deep  melancholy 
turned  to  the  bright  moon,  which  a 
little  comforted  her,  and  indicated 
that  it  was  pride  rather  than  patience 
which  led  to  his  affected  contentment. 
He  had  not  a  parent  to  nerve  his 
heart  to  the  sacrifice. 

"  I  passed  your  home  yestei*day," 
he  began  sarcastically :  ^^  it  is  a  fiue 
place  again,  already,  that  hall  of  Taly- 
iynn,  and  wants  only  as  fine  a  mis- 
tress." 

"  Yon  wrong  me,  David  bach  !  on 
my  life  and  soul  you  do,  dear  David!" 
she  replied  sobbing.  ^^  Tis  a  hatefal 
hall— a  horrid  hall !  If  it  were  only  I, 
your  poor  lost  Winifred,  that  was  to 
suffer,  oh!  how  much  sooner  would 
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I  be  carried  dead  into  a  vault,  than 
alive,  and  dressed  in  all  the  finest 
silks  of  India,  into  that  dreadful 
house  you  twit  me  with ! — ^unkind, 
unkind!"  And  almost  fainting,  her 
head  sunk  upon  his  shoulder,  and  his 
arm  was  requu*ed  to  support  her. 

Instantly  she  recovered,  and  stood 
erect.  "  But  oh,  David,  there  is  an- 
other dreadful  place,  and  another  dear 
being  besides  you,  dearest,  that  1 
think  of  night  and  day !  The  horrid 
castle  jail — ^my  dear,  dear  father! 
Oh,  if  this  Lewis  speaks  truth,  and  if 
that  strange  boy — I  only  knew  him 
as  a  boy,  you  Imow — who  has  power 
to  ruin  him,  {will  surely  ruin  him  !) 
will  indeed  forgive  him  all  he  owes  ; 
will  really  become  his  son — his  son- 
in-law,  instead  of  his  merciless  credi- 
tor; oh!  could  I  refuse  my  part, 
shocking  part  though  it  be  ?  I  should 
not  suffer  long,  David — I  feel  I  should 
not." 

'*  And  pray,  what  kind  of  youth — 
boy  as  you  are  pleased  to  call  him — 
was  this  nabob  then?"  enquired  her 
lover,  apparently  startled  at  learning 
the  fact  of  her  having  had  some  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  his  powerful 
rival. 

**  A  youth !  a  mere  child,  when  I 
last  saw  him,"  she  answered.  "I 
thought  you  had  known  all  about 
him." 

^^ Nothing  more  than  his  name; 
how  came  you  in  his  company?" 

"  His  father,  living  Tn  India,  was 
half-brother  to  our  old  squire,  Fitz- 
arthur  of  Talylynn.  His  mother  dy- 
ing, his  widower  father,  whose  health 
was  broken  up  before,  camo  over 
here,  this  being  his  native  country,  in 
hope  of  recovering  it;  but  died  at 
Talylynn,  leaving  one  child,  that 
little  orphan  boy,  heir,  after  his  half- 
nncle's  death,  to  all  this  property. 
You  have  often  heard  me  tell  how- 
like  two  brothers  my  dear  father  and 
our  old  squire  were  always — though 
father  was  only  a  steward — ^how  he 
used  to  have  me  at  thb  great  house, 
for  a  month  at  a  time,  where  he  had 
me  taught  by  a  lady  who  lived  witit 
him,  before  I  went  to  school ;  and  so 
I  used  often  to  see  that  little  boy  in 
black — very  queer  and  sullen  he  was 
thought ;  but  he  had  no  playfellow, 
except  an  owl  that  he  kept  tame,  I 
remember,  and  cried  when  he  bnrietl 
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Ikim  lu  the  gai'den, — the  only  time  he 
was  ever  known  to  cry,  he  was  so  still 
aud  stem.  It  was  /  canght  him,  then 
acting  the  sexton  by  himself,  close 
by  the  high  box  hedge,  under  a  great 
tree.  I  remember  the  spot  now,  and 
remember  how  angry  I  made  him  by 
laugh  mg.'^ 

'*  And  you  did  wrong  to  laugh,  if 
it  was  so  serious  to  him." 

^'  Oh !  but  I  did  not  know  he  was 
cr>'ing  when  I  laughed,  and  uxu  sorry 
when  I  detected  it.  One  thing  was, 
the  old  gentleman  was  so  jovial,  and 
loved  a  good  laugher,  and  was  rather 
too  fond  of  wine,  and  mostly  out 
hunting,  so  that  the  poor  boy  had  to 
find  his  own  amusement.  He  seemed 
fond  of  me,  but  hated,  he  said,  his 
unde,  and  bis  hounds,  and  his  ways, 
and  every  thing  there  but  his  own 
owl ;  80  that  nobody  was  sorry  when 
he  was  fetched  back  to  India,  to  be 
put  in  the  where  he  was  to  make 
the  fortune  he  has  now  made,  I  sup- 
pose." 

**  And  your  little  heart  did  throb  a 
little,  and  sink  for  a  day,  when  this 
playfellow  was  shipped  off  for  life,  as 
you  thought,  and  you  did  remember 
his  funeral  tears  over  his  owl,  and'*— a 
quaver  of  voice  and  betrayed  earnest- 
ness revealed  the  jealous  pang  shoot- 
ing across  the  heart  of  the  speaker ; 
but  her  own  was  too  heavy  and  deep- 
ly anxious  to  prolong  this  desultory 
talk. 

She  only  added — "  Heaven  knows 
how  little  I  thought  that  poor  stranger 
boy  would  ever  grow  to  be  what  he  is 
to  me  now." 

"  What  he  is  to  yout  Why,  what 
tbeni8he,Wmifred?" 

"  The  horror  of  my  thoughts,  my 
dreams,  my"—  she  answered  sob- 
bing. **But  why  should  I  say  so? 
Wicked  I  am  to  feel  him  so,  if  he  is 
indeed  to  be  the  saviour  of  my  dear, 
dear  father ! "  And  she  turned  away 
to  shed  relieving  tears. 

^And  this  httle  packet  contauis 
my  letters— dZ,  does  it?"  he  asked, 
touching  the  small  parcel  she  had  de- 
posited within  a  cleft  of  the  hollow 
river-side  tree,  by  which  they  stood, 
the  post-office  of  their  happier  days, 
where,  concealed  by  thick  moss 
gtthei«d  from  the  bole,  those  letters 
had  every  one  been  searched  for  and 
found--witb  what  a  leap  of  heart, 
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fij-st  felt !  how  fondly  thrust  into  her 
bosom,  for  the  leisure  delight  of  open- 
ing at  home — and  all  in  vain ! 

*'  All  but  one,"  she  answered  trem- 
ulously ;  "  I  brought  them  because 
you  bade  me — but  you  were  so  angry 
tJien—\Qt  me  take  them  back  ? "  and 
she  clutched  them  eagerly.  **At 
least  we  may  wait,  David — we  don't 
know  yet ;  I  do  suspect  that  Lewis 
Lewis — he  shuns  me  as  if  he  was 
conscious  of  some  wickedness ;  he's  as 
horrid  to  me  as  his  master — the 
thought  of  his  master — I  do  forbode 
something  awful  from  that  man !  It 
was  but  just  before  I  heard  yon 
brushing  among  those  great  low 
branches,  in  your  coracle,  that  I  fan- 
cied I  saw  him  stealing,  as  if  to 
watch,  or  perhaps  waylay  you ;  but  I 
am  full  of  dismal  thoughts." 

He  had  not  the  heart  to  force  his 
letters,  so  reluctantly  resigned,  from 
her  chilly  hand.  But  he  held  in  his 
what  was  calculated  to  inspire  pain 
quite  as  poignant.  In  the  fond  ad- 
miration of  her  fancy's  first  object, 
she  had  vehemently  longed  for  a  por- 
trait of  that  rather  singular  face — ^a 
long  oval,  with  lofty  forehead,  already 
somewhat  corrugated  by  habits  of 
deep  thought,  in  his  lonely  night-lov- 
ing  existence ;  its  mixture  of  passion, 
dumb  poetry,  its  constitutional  or  ad- 
ventitious profound  melancholy,  ever 
present,  till  his  countenance  gradually 
lighted  up,  after  her  coming  and  her 
animating  discourse,  like  some  deep 
gloomy  valley  growing  light  as  tho 
sun  surmounts  a  lofty  bank,  gleaming 
through  its  pines.  She  had  forced 
him  to  take  a  piece  of  money  fbr  pro- 
curing this  so  desired  keepsake,  and 
every  time  they  met,  she  had  fondly 
hoped  to  have  the  little  portrait  put 
into  her  han^  Now,  instead,  he 
presented  the  unused  money — would 
she  retain  the  image  of  a  sweetheart 
in  the  home  of  her  stem  and  lordly 
husband?  Her  heart  confessed  that 
she  must  no  longer  wish  for  it — ^but  it 
sunk  within  her  at  the  thought,  how 
soon  that  innocent  would  be  a  guilty 
wish ;  and  when  he  suiprised  her  with 
the  money  so  suddenly,  she  involuntari- 
ly shuddered,  forebore  to  dose  her  hand 
upon  it,  let  it  slide  from  her  palm,  and 
murmured  only  with  her  innocent 
plaintiff  voice,  '^  I  shall  never  have 
your    picture    now— ii«w/"     And 
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then  she  dejected  her  eyes  to  the  little 
parcel  of  letters,  written,  received, 
kissed,  and  kept,  like  soBaething  holy, 
80  l<»g  in  vain ;  and  all  the  charming 
hopefnl   hours  in  which   each  was 
found,  when  some  longer  absence  had 
^ven  to  each  a  deeper  interest,  and 
higher  value — ^those  hours  never  to 
return,  came   shadowing   over'  h^ 
mind,  memory,  and  soul,  and  a  le- 
thargy of  despairmg  grief  imposed  a 
ghost-like  semblance  of  calm  on  her 
whole  figure,  and  her  face  slowly  as- 
sumed a  deadly  paleness,  even  to  the 
Mps,  visible  even  by  the  moon.  David 
grew  alarmed,  relapsed  into  the  fhll 
fondness  of  former  hours,  folded  the 
dumb,  drooping,  and  agonized  young 
woman  in  his  arms,  to  his  bosom! 
without  her  betraying  consciousness, 
and  yet  she  was  not  fainting;  she 
stood  upright,  and  her  eyes,  though 
fixed  as  if  glazed,  still  expressed  love 
in  their  almost  shocking  fixedness. 

The  young  man  grew  terrified. 
^^Look  upl  speak  to  me!  Winifi^ 
dear  Winifired,  my  oum  Winifred,  in 
spite  of  all  I  '*  he  broke  forth.  ^'  Smile 
at  me,  my  dearest,  once  more,  and 
keep  these  foolish  letters  you  so  value, 
keep  them  o/f."  And  he  thrust  them 
into  her  passive  hand. 

Aroused  by  his  words  and  action, 
poor  Winifined,  starting  with  a  gasp, 
wildly  kissed  the  littto  packet,  and 
thanked  him  by  an  embrace  more 
passionate  than  her  prudence  or  mo- 
desty would  have  p^mitted,  had  they 
been  happy. 

*^  And  my  portrait — my  ugliness  in 
paint,  and  on  ivory  too,  dearest,  you 
shall  have  yet,  as  yon  desve  it,^*  he 
added,  forcing  pleasantry ;  ^*  only  do 
not  fall  into  that  frightful  sort  of 
trance  again.** 

He  little  knew  what  deadliness  of 
thoughts,  almost  of  purpose,  had  pro- 
dnced  that  long  abstracted  fit.  The 
most  exemplary  prudence  (the  result 
of  a  sound  mind  and  heart)  had  char- 
acterised this  young  woman  till  now. 
While  yet  at  home,  her  bodily  activity 
surprised  her  parents.  Thehr  means 
having  been  long  but  low,  they  had 
little  help  in  their  dairy  and  small 
ihrming  concerns.  She  often  sur- 
prised her  mother  with  the  sight  of 
the  butter  already  churned,  the  ewes 
already  milked,  or  the  cheeses  pressed, 
when  she  arose.    She  was  abroad  in 


the  heavy  dews  of  morning,  when  the 
sun  at  midsummer  rises  in  what  is 
property  tiie  night,  regarded  as  the 
hour  of  rest — abroad,  happy  and  cheer- 
ful, calling  the  few  cows  in  the  misty 
meadows.  Nor  did  this  habit  of  early 
rising  prevent  her  indulging  at  night 
her  one  unhappy  habit — romance* 
reading ;  a  pleasure  which  she  enjoy^ 
through  the  Idndness  of  many  ladies 
of  the  town  of  Cardigan,  who  after- 
wards estaUished  her  in  her  school 

at  K .    They  supplied  her  with 

these  dangerous  volumes  that  exalted 
passion — ^love  in  excess — above  all 
the  aims  and  pursuits  of  life :  repre- 
sented her  who  loves  most  madly  as 
most  worthy  of  sympathy ;  and  even, 
too  often,  crowned  the  heroine  with 
the  pahn  of  of  self-martyrdom — mak- 
ing suicide  itself  no  longer  a  crime  or 
fofly,  but  almost  a  virtue,  under  cer- 
tain contingencies. 

When  poverty  increased,  the  activity 
of  her  powerful  intellect  was  brought 
into  display,  as  much  as  her  personal 
activity  had  been,  m  devising  re- 
sources. She  had  acquired  some  duU 
in  drawing,  through  the  kindness  of 
the  neighlx>uring  gentry,  and  she  im- 
proved herself  so  far  as  to  execute 
very  respectable  drawings  of  the  ruins 
of  KDgerran  Castle,  on  her  own  river, 
and  other  fine  scenes  of  Wales;  and 
these  were  sold  for  her  (or  rather  for 
her  parents)  by  otheiB,  at  fairs  and 
wakes,  where  she  never  appeared  her- 
self. When  residing  at  the  village, 
her  wheel  was  heard  in  the  morning 
before  others  were  stirring,  and  at 
late  night,  after  every  other  one 
was  stilL  Her  little  light,  gleaming 
in  the  lofty  village,  espied  between 
the  hanging  trees,  was  the  guiding  star 
of  the  belated  fisher  up  the  narrow 
goat's-path  which  led  to  the  village, 
who  c(mld  always  obtain  light  for  his 
pipe  at  ^*'  Mite  BewaCSy  the  school,** 
when  not  a  casement  had  exhibited  a 
taper  for  hours.  But  the  evil  of  all 
this  wear  and  tear  of  mind  and  body 
was,  that  it  maintained  an  unnatunll 
state  of  exdtement  in  the  one,  and  of 
weakness  (disguised  by  that  fever  of 
imagination)  !n  the  other.  Sleep,  the 
preserver  of  health  and  tranquillity  of 
raind,  was  exchanged  for  lonely  emo- 
tions excited  by  iright  reading.  She 
was  weeping  over  the  dramatist's 
fifth  act  of  tragedy,  or  the  romandst's 
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more  morbid  appeals  to  the  passiona, 
^wfaile  nature  demanded  rest.  Then 
mn  accidental  meeting  with  the  jonng 
harper — he  recovering  a  book  she  had 
dropped  into  the  Tivj  ont  of  her  hand, 
finom  having  fallen  asleep  through 
exertion,  and  restoring  it  with  a  grace 
^idte  romance-hero  like — ^produced  a 
sew  era,  and  new  excitement — that 
^  the  heart.  Thenceforth,  she  became 
^  of  imagination  all  compact,^  how- 
«Ter  her  strong  sense  preserved  her 
pnritj  and  virtne.  Bat  no  more 
dangeroos  lover  conld  be  imagined 
than  sndi  a  loose  hanger-on,  rather 
-Aim  monber,  of  societj  as  David  the 
Tdifnwt — ^for  A»  natnre  was  hen ; 
^xoeptf  perhaps,  in  virtnons  resoki- 
^on,  he  was  a  f^ale  Winift'ed.  Yet 
lie  possessed  a  romantic  ^*  leaning,  at 
least,  to  virtue's  side." 

This  was  oddly  exemplified  now, 
•(to  return  to  their  present  position ;) 
for  as  soon  as  her  partial  recoveir  had 
lemoved  his  alarm,  he  grew  cold,  and 
almoet  severe  in  his  manner,  and  bn^e 
fcrih— 

**  Soy  tben,inmfred  would  willingly 
pore  over  the  love-letters  of  a  sweet- 
heart while  under  a  husband's  roof! 
She  thinks  this  beauty  enough  for 
J^Mi— she  would  reserve  lier  thoughts, 
wishes,  every  thing  else,  for  his  old 
livid ; — every  thing  but  what  a  ring, 
and  a  few  words,  makes  his  right  ^ 
law,  the  poor  husband  is  to  leave  to 
sny  old  sweetheart  that  may  come 
prowling  round  his  gates  t  That's 
gross!    Is  it  no/,  Winifred?*^ 

Alas !  the  heart-broken  young  wo- 
man had  been  meditating  on  far  other 
tene  to  theur  brief  attachment  I  On 
death  !^-death  on  her  wedding-day, 
as  the  only  means  of  preserving  at 
<mee  her  father's  liberty  and  her  own 
virtue;  for  her  reading  had  taught 
lier  tinrt  marriage,  where  the  mind 
and  heart  were  so  wholly  engaged 
dbBewhere,  was  no  better  than  legalSed 
prostitution.  With  a  lo<A  of  dark 
intensity  of  meaning,  Wmlfred  broke 
ber  lei^^thened  silence,  saying  hol- 
lowly— 

" I  wasnot  looking  so  ftu* forward — 
X  was  not  kx^ting  l^ond  0tat  day — 

not  to  that " nighty  she  would  have 

flsad,  but  modesty  stopped  her  speech. 
**  And  «o*  tan  be  so  calm !  so  thought- 
fhl  I  fau  can  be  reasoning  about  my 
duties   during  a  life!   you  can  be 


pleading  for  my  future  husband !  Oh, 
I  wish  I  were  like  you  I  And  yet,  I 
bless  God,  that  yon  are  not  like  ime  I 
I  would  not  have  you  feel  as  I  do  ftir 
the  world  I  No,  not  even  know  what 
I  am  feeling,  thinking,  dearest,  at  tUa 
moment.'* 

^^No!"  David  again  muttered,  raoia 
and  more  severely,  *^  I  cannot  submit 
to  have  my  letters  and  trifling  keep- 
sakes to  be  tossed  about  by  him  !  It 
is  weakness  to  wish  it,  Winifred  Se- 
van ;  and  worse  for  me  to  grant  it." 

*^  You  shall  have  them  all — all— all  !** 
she  exclaimed,  in  passionate  agonr, 
composed  of  tenderness,  angnira, 
anger,  recklessness,  with  a  bittemeaa 
of  irony  keener  to  her  own  heart,  than 
to  him  who  roused  that  terrible  reac- 
tion of  her  nature.  ^^111  mn  and 
fetch  them  all  this  very  night  I  C^ 
they'll  serve  for  your  new  love.  You 
may  copy  your  letters.  I'm  sure,  if 
she  have  a  human  heart,  they'll  move 
it — ^theyll  wm  it !  Strike  my  name 
out,  and  you  may  send  the  very  letters. 
She  win  not  know  that  another  heart 
was  broken  by  giving  them  up !  She 
win  not  know  the  stains  are  teara  of 
pleasuro  dropped  upon  them!  And 
you  shan  have  that  too,  if  you  wilL— 
if  you  must  I " 

"Which?  \diat?  dearest  creature, 
but  compose  yourself— pray  do  I "  he 
said,  again  alarmed. 

"  That  you  sent  with  the  lock  of 
hair — this  hair!"  she  answered  wildly. 
"  But  you  wUt  leave  me  the  UtUe  lock? 
Oh,  there's  plenty  to  cut  for  {mothar 
here ! "  and  she  laughed  hystericaUy, 
frightfully,  and  played  with  his  pro- 
fusion of  raven  hair ;  but  it  was  mourn- 
ful play.  "  Leave  me— cfo  leave  poor 
Wmifired  that,  David,  for  the  love  of 
God !  In  mercy,  leave  it !  I  wOl  wA 
ask  for  the  picture  again — I  wiU  not 
wish  it,  \(you  saj  I  must  not ;  but  the 
hair — ^the  poor  bit  of  hair — he!  ok, 
misery !  he  shan  never  see  it !  I  my- 
self will  never  cry  over  it — never  lo^ 
at  it,  if  you  think  it  wrong— never  titt 
Tm  dying,  David— dying!  Theine 
will  be  no  harm  then,  you  know,  in 
looking — in  a  poor  dying  creatnrels 
look,  who  has  done  with  passions,  life^ 
love,  every  thing.  And  none— noae 
shan  see  it  but  those  who  lay  me  est, 
or  they  who  find  my— oh  I  we  none  of 
us  know  whero  we  may  die,  or  how !  It 
may  be  alone,  dearest — alone!    Oh, 
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the  comfort  it  will  be  to  have  a  part 
of  very  you  to  hold — to  hold  by,  lilte 
this  very  hand,  in  my  death-damp 
one.  Let  me  have  it!"  she  shrilly 
implored,  in  delirious  energy.  "I 
want  it  to  take  with  me  to  my  death- 
bed—  to  my  death-pit — my  grave, 
whatever  it  may  be — to  heaven  itself 
— to  our  place  of  meeting  again,  if  it 
were  possible !  Oh,  that  it  were  pos- 
sible !  and  that  I  might  bring  back  to 
you  there  the  kiss — the  long  kiss — 
yon  shall  leave  on  these  wretched  lips 
when  we  part  for  ever  and  for  ever 
here!  Will  you  take  it  from  me, 
David,  my  heart,  my  soul  ?  No,  you 
will  not  ?  " 

The  crisis  of  love's  parting  agony 
was  at  its  height.  Half-conscious  of 
her  own  dangerous  prostration  of  soul 
and  mind  under  its  power,  she  turned 


from  the  dear  object,  and  rested  her 
forehead  against  the  trunk  of  their 
old  tree  of  assignation ;  and  a  steady, 
sadder  shower  of  tears,  relieving  her 
fuU  heart,  followed  this  storm  of  vari- 
ous and  rapid  emotions,  sweeping  over 
one  weakened  mind,  like  thunder- 
clouds charged  with  electric  fire,  boma 
on  a  whirlwind  over  a  whole  land- 
scape, in  a  few  minutes  of  mingled 
gloom  and  glory.  For,  in  the  subSma 
of  passion,  whatever  be  its  nature,  i& 
there  not  a  terrible  joy,  a  secret  glori- 
fying of  the  earthy  nature,  whidb  we 
may  compare  to  such  elemental  war — 
now  hanging  all  heaven  in  mournings 
and  bringing  night  on  noonday,  and 
presently  illuminating  that  day  with 
a  ghastly,  momentary  light,  brilliant 
even  beyond  its  own? 


Chapteb  II. 


Llaneol,  the  dilapidated  farm-house 
of  the  expelled  steward,  old  Bevan, 
stood  beautifully  in  a  wooded  glen, 
watered  by  a  shallow  stream,  between 
a  brook  and  river  in  size.  A  pretty 
greensward,  of  perpetual  vivid  hue, 
stretched  quite  up  to  the  threshold — 
its  "  fold,"  or  farm-yard,  being  small, 
and  situated  behind.  A  wooded 
mountain  rose  opposite,  topped  by  a 
range  of  many-tinted  cliffs,  splintered 
like  thunder-stricken  battlements,  and 
i*esembling,  in  their  fretted  and  time- 
worn  fronts,  rich  cathedral  architecture 
in  ruins.  Extensive  sheep-  walks  rose 
in  russet,  lofty  barrenness  behind,  but 
allowing  below  breadth  for  venerable 
oaks,  and  a  profusion  of  underwood, 
to  shelter  the  white,  but  no  longer 
well  -  thatched,  farm  •  cottage,  and 
screening  that  umbrageous  v^ey  from 
the  colder  wind;  while  the  many  sheep, 
seen,  and  but  just  seen,  dottmg  the 
lofty  barrier,  beautified  the  scene  by 
the  pastoral  ideas  which  then:  dim- 
seen  white  inspired.  Only  the  songs 
of  birds  distinguished  the  noonday 
from  the  night,  unless  when  the  flaU 
was  heard  in  the  bam,  through  the 
open  doors  of  which,  coloured  by 
mosses,  the  river  glistened,  and 
the  green,  with  its  geese,  gleamed  the 
more  picturesquely  for  this  rustic 
perspective. 

As  Winifred  was  approaching  this 
tranquil  vale — ^her  native  vale — after 
ai  absence  at  the  town  of  Cardi- 


gan,  where   she  had  been  seeking 
assistance  for  her  father,  with  little 
success,    she    was    startled   by  the 
unusual  sound  of  many  voices,  and 
soon  saw,  aghast,  the  whole  of  the 
rustic  furniture   standing   about  on 
the  pretty  green,  her  infemt  play-place; 
the  noisy  auctioneer  mounted  on  the 
well-known  old  oaken  table ;  even  hec 
mother's  wheel  was  already  knocked 
down  and  sold,  and  her  father's  own 
great  wicker  chair  was  ready  to  be 
put  up,  while  rude  boys  were  trying  its 
rickety  antiquity  by  a  furious  rocldng. 
On  no  occasion  is  so  much  jovialitj 
indulged  (in  Wales)  as  on  that  of  an 
auction  **  under  a  distress  for  rent,'! 
(which  was  the  case  here)-~an  occa- 
sion of  calamity  and   ruin   to  the 
owner.     Even  in  the  event  of  an 
auction  caused  by  a  death,  where  the 
common  course  of  nature  has  removed 
the  possessor  from  those  ^^  goods  and 
chattels"  which  are  now  useless  to  him, 
a  sale  is  surely  a  melancholy  spectacle 
to  creatures  who  use  their  minds,  and 
possess  feelings  befitting  a  brotherhood 
of  Christians,  or  even  heathens.  To  see 
the  inmost  recesses  of  ^^  home,  sweet 
home,"  thrown  open  to  all  stranffers ; 
the  most   treasured   articles   ^ften 
descended  as  heir-looms  from  ances- 
tors, and  therefore  possessing  an  in- 
trinsic value,  quite  unsuspected  by 
others,  for  the   owner,)  ransacked, 
tossed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  at  last 
«» knocked  down  "  at  a  nominal  parice 
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-— €Ten  this  is  a  mournful  exhibition^ 
Bat  where  the  ruthless  haud  of  his 
brother  man  has  wrested  those  valu- 
ables firom  their  possessor,  instead  of 
inevitable  death's  tearing  him  from 
them — where  that  very  owner  and 
his  family  are  present,  sadly  listening 
to  the  ceaseless  jokes  (thoughtlessly 
inhuman)  lavished  by  the  auctioneer, 
and  re-echoed  by  the  crowd,  over 
those  old  familiar  objects — witnessing 
the  happy  excitement  of  rival  bidders, 
and  the  ^universal  pleasure  over  his 
rain,  like  the  cry  and  flockuig  of  vul- 
tures over  a  battle-field,  witnessed  by 
wretches  still  alive,  though  mortally 
wounded;  what  can  exceed  the  shock- 
ing transgression  ofhuman  brotherhood 
presented  by  such  a  scene  I  A  scene  of 
every-day  occurrence — a  scene  never 
seeming  to  excite  even  one  reflection 
kindred  to  these  natural,  surely,  and  ob- 
vious feelings — ^yet  one  terribly  recall- 
ing to  the  pensive  observer  that  axiom, 
Homo  ad  hommem  htptu  est !  Doubt- 
less the  firaudulent  or  utterly  reckless 
debtor  is,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  the 
first  "  wolfish  *'  assailant  of  his  bro- 
ther. But  how  many  of  these  familiar 
tragedies  are  as  tnily  the  result  of 
unforeseen,  unforeseeable  contingen- 
aes,  as  diseases  or  other  events,  con- 
sidered the  visitations  of  God  I  One, 
or  two,  or  three,  sick  and  heavy 
hearts  and  wounded  minds,  in  the 
midst  of  a  hundred  happy,  light  ones, 
baojed  vp  by  fierce  cupidity  and  keen 
bargwn-hnnting,  and  exhilarated  by 
drink  and  by  fan,  and  all  drawn  together 
by  the  misery  of  those  outcast  few. 

Twas  Bevan  had  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise in  this  sadden  execution,  put  in 
by  his  treacherous  supplanter,  Lewis 
iJewis.  But  what  most  excited  the 
anger  of  his  old  attached  neighbours, 
was  the  fact  that  many  of  these  goods 
were  bought  by  an  agent  of  Lewis,  to 
fiidsh  fumiBhing  his  own  newly  re- 
nibed  house  by  the  old  park  walL 
Winifired  learned  that  her  parents  had 
removed  to  a  friendly  neighbour's,  at 
some  distance,  but  suspected  the  worst 
— ^his  removal  to  jail. 

Not  now  the  weakness  of  woman 
prevaQed  over  her  presence  of  mind, 
as  we  have  lately  seen  it  do  in  her 
interview  with  a  beloved  object.  She 
commanded  her  agitation,  so  far  as  to 
bid  for  her  father's  old  chair,  but  in 
▼ain ;  for  her  timid  bidding,  faltered 
from  bcJiund  a  crowd,  failed  to  catch 


the  ear  of  the  jocular  auctioneer,  (who, 
in  Wales,  must  always  be  somewhat 
of  a  mountebank,)  and  the  favourite 
chair  was  gone  at  once,  after  the 
wheel,  and  the  many  old  familiar 
chattels  which  she  saw  standing,  now 
the  property  of  strangers. 

Events  crowded  fast  on  each  other, 
hurrying  on  that  terrible  hour  in  which 
a  revolting  act  of  self-devotion  was  to 
render  even  this  domestic  horror  of 
little  injury  to  her  parents.  "I  will  buy 
*  daddy  *  a  better  chair,  or  he  shall 
have  enough  to  buy  a  better,  when  I 
am  gone,"  she  murmured  to  herself. 
For  now  the  rumour  grew  rife,  that 
Mr  Fitzarthur  had  actually  landed, 
was  daily  expected ;  and,  in  confir* 
mation,  she  received  through  a  neigh- 
bour present,  a  letter  left  for  her  by 
her  father,  stating  that  he  had  now 
actually  received,  under  the  Nabob's 
own  hand,  a  proposal  of  marriage, 
which  the  generous  old  man  (who 
well  knew  her  engagements  to  another^ 
solemnly  charged  her  to  reject,  at  au 
hazards  to  himself.  He  further  begged 
her  to  come  quickly  to  the  temporary 
place  of  refuge  he  and  her  mother  had 
found  under  the  roof  of  a  hill  cottage, 
just  now  tenantless  through  the  death 
of  a  relative.  Thither,  with  heavy 
heart,  Winifred  hastened  by  the  first 
light  of  morning. 

^^  The  hill,''  an  expression  much  in 
the  mouths  of  Welsh  rural  people, 
signifies  not  any  particular  one,  as  it 
would  in  England,'  but  the  whole 
desolate  regions  of  the  mountain 
heights ;  the  homeless  place  of  ever- 
whistling  winds,  and  low  bellowing 
clouds,  mmgling  with  the  mist  of  the 
mountain,  into  one  black  smoke-like 
rolling  volume — ^the  place  of  dismal 
pools  and  screaming  kites,  fuU  of  bogs, 
concealed  by  a  sicldy  yellowish  herb- 
age in  the  midst  of  the  russet  waste, 
boundlessly  wearying  the  eye  with  its 
sober  monotony  of  tint.  II  a  pool  or 
lake  relieve  it  by  refiecting  the  sky, 
on  approach  it  is  found  choked  all 
round  by  high  rushes,  and  shadowed 
by  low  strangely-shaped  rocks,  tinted 
by  mosses  of  dingy  hue ;  the  water  that 
glistened  pleasantly  in  the  distance, 
shrinks  now  to  a  mere  pond,  (the 
middle  space,  too  deep  for  bullrashea 
and  other  weeds  to  take  root.)  The 
deep  stillness,  or  the  unintermitted 
hollow  blowing  of  the  wind  (according 
to  the  weather)  are  equally  moamfuT 
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The  rotten  soil  is  deft  and  torn  into 
galleys  and  small  channels,  in  which  the 
mahogany-colonred  liTiclets,  springing 
from  the  pest  morass,  straggle  silently 
with  a  sluggish  motion  in  harmony 
with  the  lifeless  scene.  There,  li  a 
weedy-roofed  hni  do  appear,  ^detected 
by  its  thin  feeble  smoke  eolnmn)  or 
file  shepherd  who  tenants  it  sfaonld 
ahow  his  soCtary  fignre  in  the  du^ 
tance,  the  only  npri^  oliject  where 
liB  not  one  tree-tnmk,  neither  the 
fcome  of  man  nor  man^  appearance 
leesens  the  sense  of  almost  sarage 
soiitnde ;  the  one  so  lonely,  not  a 
smoke- wreath  being  yisible  iSL  ronnd, 
beside;  the  other,  as  he  loitere  by, 
watching  some  sheep  on  some  &tant 
iHmk,  so  shy  and  wfld-looking,  and^ 
to  appearance,  so  melandioly,  so  for- 
lorn. Meanwhile,  as  we  ^^plod  onr 
weary  way,"  some  dip  in  the  wavy 
lonnd  of  (rfive-hned  Inmpbh  moon* 
tains,  or  an  abrupt  hnge  chasm  of  aw- 
Ihl  rocks,  cadi  side  being  almost  per<* 
pendfcnlar,  startles  the  trareOer  with 
A  far-down  prospect  of  some  sunshiny^ 
lidi,  leafy,  ralley  region,  at  once 
diowing  at  what  a  bleak  deration  he 
haa  been  roaming  so  long,  and  tanta- 
Szing  him  with  the  contrast  of  thai 
IhTy  fiur  off,  low,  fairing  landscape^ 
fenderhig  more  irksome  than  before 
the  dead,  heathery  desert,  inter- 
imnably  nndnlating  before^  bdiind, 
and  all  ronnd  him. 

The  little  fkrm  whither  old  Beran 
bad  retired,  stood  h^  in  snch  a 
desert  as  this,  on  the  rery  fisige  of 
48ad^  a  mountain-portal,  jf a  Swkk^ 
PTOHoanced  boolch,  the  Wdsh  call 
it,)  an  antique  stone  cottage,  hanging 
like  a  nest  on  one  of  the  side  banks, 
dismal  itself,  but  all  that  under  world 
ef  pastoral  pleasantness  below,  in  AiU 
fliongh  dim  perspective.  A  premature 
^ecay  is  always  risible  oo  these  kind 
of  wild,  weather-beaten  homes,  in 
the  torn  thatch ;  the  waBs  tinged  with 
green,  and  generally  propped  to  resist 
the  effects  of  the  powerM  winds.  If 
white-washed,  which  they  really  are, 
broad  streaks  of  green  are  risiblCy  from 
iSbid  frequent  heavy  rafaiSy  tinged  by 
the  mosses  and  weeds  of  the  roof. 
The  douds,  attracted  by  the  hdghts, 
career  on  the  strong  blast,  so  low  and 
dose,  as  often  to  shut  up  the  din|y 
human  nest  in  a  dreary  day  of  its 
ewn,  while  all  below  is  blue  serene. 

To  this  mdaocholy  abode,  its  few 


rustic  chattds  stiB  standfaog  ihoe,  left^ 
mce  the  do&th  of  its  tenanti  Winifrei 
toiled  up  by  a  steep,  wild,  but  wdl* 
known  track,  but  found  net  father, 
mother,  or  Uving  thing,  except  ooe^ 
so  mudi  in  unison  wHh  tiie  wild  me-' 
lanchdy  of  the  scene,  as  to  exalt  it 
almost  to^  horror.  TMs  was  • 
wretched  idiot  num,  dressed  in  fetnato 
attire,  pcrfoctiy  harmless,  and  kept^ 
as  a  parish  pauper,  at  an  a^aeent 
hrm.  He  was  noted  for  fideli^  to 
any  one  who  flattered  him  by  eono 
Httle  commisdon.  This  ragged  obfeeft 
presented  to  her  the  key  of  the  padtocb 
on  the  door,  with  the  words  **  gone, 
gone,  gone !  ^  She  entered,  and  foond, 
to  her  surprise,  excdtent  refreslMneirt 
provided  m  the  desolate  boose,  evi- 
dently but  lately  deserted.  But  wbat 
rireted  her  eyes,  was  a  letter  to  ber- 
sdf  in  the  handwrithig  ef  Darid,  but 
tremuidtesly  written,  amenncing  bis 
Inabintj  to  keep  an  i^)pdtttmeBt| 
(one  more  I)  whiehthey  bid  made,  to 
part  for  ever— 4er  teifible  dtstress,  it 
win  be  remembered,  en  the  last  ooe»- 
sfott,  deterring  the  young  man  from 
iniy  further  trial  of  her  iSelings.  He 
fhrtiier  informed  her  that  Mr  FttaaF- 
thur  was  certainly  airired,  and  had 
taken  up  his  tempcMttry  abode  at  the 
pretty  house  by  the  park,  dengned  by 
Lewis  Lewis  for  ^  own  reddenoeu 
Moreover,  die  learned  that  her  father 
and  mother  anxloudy  expected  her  at 
that  house  to  whidi  they  had  to- 
mored,  but  did  not  rsmd  that  he  had 
Asm  fwfhovtd  in  the  care  oT  two  baffift^ 
and  the  hofse  named  was  but  a  leot- 
Ingpjaoe  in  his  transit  to  jail. 

when  the  mind  is  enfeeMed  by  re- 
peated Mows,  it  often  happens  that 
somft  one,  whidi  to  others  may  stppeu 
the  sDghtest  of  all,  prodnees  the 
neatest  eflect,  its  pain  being  qnito 
disproportioned  to  its  real  importance. 
Thus  it  happened,  that,  amidst  aH  h«r 
trials,  Imifted  folt  the  loss  of  her 
fother's  farourite  chdr  as  a  crowning 
misery,  tririal  as  was  that  loss,  when 
liope  itself  was  lost.  She  had  identi- 
fied that  rery  humble  chattd  wift  hsi 
figure  almost  her  Bfo  long.  She  almost 
expected  to  see  the  two  fair  handa 
(m,  truth  to  teH,  the  iwed  steward 
had  nerer  worked  hard)  on  each 
side,  and  the  renerable  kind  face  pro- 
jected forwards  from  its  deep  concare, 
arched  orer  that  white  he«a,  to  smile 
wdcome  to  her  even  as  it  stood  out 
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on  the  little  green.    The  intrusion  of 
hoj  clowns,  one  after  another,  into  its 
Mat  seemed  a  grievous  insult  to  the 
uhappy  owner,  though  absent.    Yet 
a  sad  comfort  rose  in  the  thought  of 
iier  ability  to  reinstate  her  father  in 
aU  his  lost  comforts,  through  this  ter- 
liWc  marriage.    Then  she  grew  impa- 
tient in  her  longing  to  console  him  by 
ttsnrance  of  this,  notwithstanding  his 
^enerons  wish  that  her  hand  should 
go  where  he  knew  her  heart  had  irre- 
trMrrably  been  given.    But  these  re- 
peated disappointments  in  finding  the 
psrents  she  longed  to  fold  to   her 
boeom,  postponing  this  little  gratifica- 
&o,  (the  telling  him  she  would  repur- 
diase  the  old  family  chair,)  now  quite 
eiYereame  the  fortitude  she  had  till 
new  exhibited.    She  sate  down  sick 
at  heart — turned  with  aversion  from 
the  refreshment  her  fatigue  required, 
md  wept  bitterly.    Superstition,  and 
two  mysterioQS  incidents,  even  while 
^e  remained  on  the  hill,  if  indeed  they 
frere  more  than  superstition's  coinage, 
fedped  to  depress  her.    Just  before 
0be  reached  this  forlorn  house  with  the 
liaggard,  aged,   horrid-looking  idiot 
prowling  rcmnd  it,  with  his  rags  flut- 
tering m  the  wind,  she  thought  that 
the  l^gme  of  the  hated  steward  and 
0P7  moved  along  a  wild  path  on  the 
Cfpposite  side  of  that  great  moimtain- 
ddt,  traversed  by  a  noisy  torrent  al- 
most the  depth  of  the  whole  hill,  near 
tiie  top  of  which  this  cottage  was 
perched.    His  being  there  alone  was 
nothing  marvellous,  but  an  ominous 
liorror  seemed,  in  her  mind,  to  hover 
round  that  man,  who  (as  if  conscious 
of  some  deadly  evil  which  was  through 
Idm  to  overwhelm  her  some  time) 
stndionsly  avoided  direct  intercourse 
with  his  victim. 

The  second  incident  which  might 
hsre  sprang  from  the  dwelling  of  her 
mind's  eye  on  the  absent  features  of 
him,  who,  it  seemed,  refused  to  meet 
her  again,  was  an  apparition,  or  what 
«he  diemed  such,  of  her  dear  Night- 
harper  !  One  of  those  dense  flying 
^onds,  so  common  even  at  moderate 
elevations  when  the  mists  roll  down 
tte  hills,  suddenly  envdopingthe  lone 
Mty  spot,  left  but  a  little  area  of  a 
few  yards  for  vision,  a  dungeon  walled 
frith  fog,  which  kept  circidating  furi- 
Ondy  on  the  blast  like  a  great  smoke, 
in  continnons  whirls.  And  through 
some  momentary  fissure  in  this  white 


wall,  she  imagined  the  pallid  and 
almost  ghastly  visage  of  her  forsaken 
lover  appeared  intensely  looking  to- 
ward her,  as  she  stood  on  the  rude 
threshold,  looking  out  on  the  tempo- 
rary storm  that  had  shut  her  up. 
Her  vague  apprehension  of  some  evil 
arising  to  David,  her  mind's  perpetual 
object,  from  the  man  she  believed 
herself  to  have  espied  just  before,  was 
rarely  absent  from  her  thought.  Com- 
bining the  two  appearances,  she  be- 
came more  and  more  fancy-fraught, 
thus  confined,  as  it  were,  in  an  ele- 
mental solitude  of  the  mouutain  and 
the  cloud,  where,  for  the  present,  we 
leave  her,  to  narrate  the  fate  of  her 
father. 

The  novel  calamity  of  arrest  for 
debt  was  borne  by  the  respectable  old 
man,  John  Bevan,  with  a  patience  and 
dignity  that  no  study  of  philosophy 
could  have  inspired.     Though  some- 
what inactive,  he  felt  that,  in  the 
honest  discharge  of  his  duty,  he  stood 
acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God,  though 
not  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  of  all  fault, 
at  least  of  any  one  meriting  the  terri- 
ble punishment  of  imprisonment.    It 
was  near  nightfall  when  two  emis- 
saries of  the  law  appeared,  announcing 
that  horses  waited  at  the  neighbouring 
inn  to  convey  him  to  jan  with  the  fiirst 
light  of  morning.  The  poor  old  dame« 
his  wife,  was  not  to  beWcified  by  the 
efforts  of  the  two  bailifls,  who  execu- 
ted their  commission  with  the  utmost 
gentleness,  by  order,  as  it  appeared, 
of  the  Nabob  himself,  notwithstanding 
that  the  old  man*s  stem  self-denying 
rejection  of  his  overture  for  his  daugh- 
ter's hand  had  determined  him  to  let 
his   agent   proceed    to    extremities. 
Soothing  as  well  as  he  could  both  her 
grief  and  her  rage — ^for  the  latter  rose 
unreflectingly  against  the  mere  agents 
in  this  grievous^  infliction — old  ^van 
smoked  his  pipe  as  usual  to  the  end, 
and  then  requested  permission  to  take 
a  little  walk  only  to  the  church,  which 
stood  a  short  way  from  the  solitary 
house  where  they  surprised  him. 

**  Yon  see  I  cannot  run,  for  I  can 
hardly  walk  with  these  rheumatics, 
my  fHend,"  he  observed ;  "  but  I  have 
a  fancy  to  visit  the  churchyard  to- 
night, as  it  will  be  moonlight,  and  we 
shall  be  pretty  busy  in  the  morning. 
My  dame  is  gone  to  bed  with  the 
good  woman  of  this  cottage,  as  I 
begged  her  to  go ;  so  pray  let  ns  walk 
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— you  shall  see  me  all  the  while  by  the 
moon, ^vithout  coming  into  the  church- 
yard with  me." 

Arrived  at  the  low  stone  stile,  he 
crossed  it  by  the  help  of  the  man,  and 
proceeded  alone  to  the  tomb  of  his 
old  ^iistor^s  grave,  surrounded  by  a 
rail,  with  a  yew  growing  inside,  mark- 
ing the  site  of  the  ancient  family 
vault.  The  moon  now  shining  clearly, 
the  bailiff  saw  him  kneel  and  uncover 
hiA  head,  which  shone  in  its  light,  in 
the  distance  resembling  a  scull  bleach- 
ed by  the  wind,  lie  remained  a 
long  time  in  this  position,  and  his 
mm*muring  voice  was  partly  audible 
to  the  man.  At  last  he  returned, 
thanking  him  for  his  patience,  and 
shaking  him  very  cordially  by  the 
hand.  So  touched  .was  even  this 
rugged  lower  limb  of  the  law  by  this 
proof  of  his  affectionate  remembrance 
of  his  old  patron,  that  he  behaved 
throughout  with  great  courtesy,  and 
even  respect.  Bevan  and  his  departed 
master  had  lived,  as  has  been  said, 
almost  on  the  footmg  of  cronies,  a  cer- 
tain phlegmatic  ease  of  nature  being 
the  characteristic  of  both.  So  proud, 
indeed,  was  Bevan  of  his  brotherUke 
intercourse  with  the  great  man,  that 
he  made  himself  for  years  almost  a 
personal /aC'StmSe  of  him,  even  to  the 
cut  and  colour  of  his  coat,  wig,  every- 
thing :  and  being  a  fine  specimen  of  a 
*''  noble  peasant,"  externally  as  well 
as  internally,  his  assumption  of  the 
squire  in  costume  well  became  his  tall 
figure,  mild  countenance,  (streaked 
with  the  lingering  pink  of  his  youth- 
ful bloom,)  and  gentle  demeanour. 
A  rigid  observer  might  have  thought, 
that  to  this  indulgent  but  indolent 
master  the  poor  steward  owed  his 
ruin;  his  habits  of  *^ forgiving"  his 
tenants  their  rent  debts  so  often,  hav- 
ing extended  themselves  to  the  former, 
further  increased  by  the  strange  inat- 
tention of  the  new  landlord.  The 
gratitude  of  Bevan  was,  however,  de- 
served—for never  was  a  kinder  mas- 
ter. 

'^  It  is  a  thing  not  to  be  thought," 
he  said,  while  returning  with  the  man, 
*^  that  I  shall  ever  come  back  here,  to 
the  old  church  again,  alive  or  dead ; 
seeing  that  I  am  too  poor  for  any  one 
to  brmg  my  old  bones  all  the  way 
from  Cai'digan,  to  put  them  in  the  same 
ground  with  /lu,  as  I  did  dream  of  in 
wy  better  days,  and  too  old  for  a  man 
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used  to'  free  air  and  the  hill-sides  all 
his  life,  to  live  long  in  a  prison,  or  in- 
deed out  of  one — ^but  we  must  all  die. 
I  assure  you,  my  honest  man  and  kind, 
you  have  done  me  good,  in  mind  and 
body,  by  letting  me  take  leave  of  iiis 
honour!  Well  I  may  csM  him  so^ 
now  he  is  in  heaven,  whom  I  did  ho- 
nour when  here,  from  my  very  heart 
of  hearts ;  kind  he  was  to  me — asecond 
father  to  my  child — God  bless  him  I 
Sure  I  am,  if  he  were  still  among  ns» 
how  his  good  heart  would  melt,  how 
it  would  bleed  for  us — ^for  her — ^I  know 
it  would."  Here  the  old  man  sobbed 
and  kept  silence  a. space,  then  pro- 
ceeded— ^^  You  see  how  weak  old  age 
and  over-love  of  this  world  make  a 
man,  sir.  Yet  I  am  content  Next 
to  God,  I  owe  to  him  whose  dear  corpse 
I  have  just  now  been  so  near,  a 
long  and  happy  life, — thanks,  thanks, 
thanks  1  To  both,  up  yonder,  I  do 
here  render  them  from  my  inmost 
soul ;"  and  he  bared  his  head  a^ain^ 
looking  up  to  the  placid  moon  with  a 
visage  of  kindred  placidity,  and  an 
eye  of  blue  lustre,  so  brightened  by 
his  emotion  as  almost  to  be  likened  to 
the  heaven  in  which  that  moon  shone. 
^^  Why  should  I  repine,  or  fear  the 
walls  of  a  prison,  as  my  passage  to 
that  wide  glorious  world  without  wall 
or  bound  or  end,  where  I  hope  to  live 
free  and  for  ever,in  the  sight  of  my  Re- 
deemer, and,  perhaps,  of  him  who  was 
Hugh  Fitzarthnr,  £sq.,  of  Tallylynn 
hall,  when  here?  Ihopelamnoturreve- 
rent,  but  in  truth,  friend,  I  fear  I  ha^e 
almost  as  vehemently  longed  for  the 
presence  of  him  once  more,  as  for  that 
more  awful  presence :  heaven  pardon 
me  if  it  was  wicked!  So  welcome 
prison,  welcome  death !  Half  a  him* 
dred  and  nineteen  years  spent  plea« 
santly  on  these  green  hills,  free,  and 
fresh,  and  hale,  I  can  sorely  aJord  a 
few  weeks  or  months  to  a  closer  place, 
were  it  bat  as  in  a  schoolfor  my  poor 
earthly  and  ignorant  soul,  to  pnzi^ 
itself,  to  prepare  itself  for  that  glorious 
place,  to  learn  to  die." 

Next  morning  the  old  conple,  dame 
Bevan  being  mounted  on  a  pillion  be- 
hind hun,  proceeded  on  their  melan- 
choly journey.  They  reached  tto 
house  by  the  park,  where  it  was  pro- 
posed that  an  interview  should  take 
Elace  between  the  old  man  and  the 
mdlord  himself,  with  some  view  to 
arrangcmentpri6rtohlsimpriaanmeiit> 
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While  they  there  expect  the  long  de- 
layed comfort  of  Winifred's  embrace, 
let  ns  retmn  to  that  good  daughter, 
now  more  eager  to  fly  to  that  dreaded 
suitor,  to  reverse  her  father's  resolve, 
to  oflTer  herself  a  victim,  than  ever  she 
tiad  been  to  reach  that  dearer  one 
who  had  now  cmelly  disappointed  her 
in  the  hope  of  one  more  meeting — 
that,  perhaps,  the  last  she  could  have 
innocently  allowed ! 

The  dreaded  day  of  trial  arrived. 
Bat  we  must  revert  to  her  sad  medi- 
tations, and  wild  irresolute  thoughts, 
^rfaile  shnt  up  by  the  storm-cloud,  and 
slone,  in  the  mountain  house.  Doat- 
ing  passion,  pain  of  heart,  temblo 
suggestions  of  despair,  kept  altering 
her  countenance  as  she  leaned  against 
the  mouldering  door-post,  imprisoned 
by  the  black  mists  that  prevented  her 
safely  leaving  the  hovel.  A  sudden, 
dire,  revolution  in  her  religions  im- 
pressions was  wrought,  or  rather  com- 
pleted, in  that  dismal  scene.  David 
had  more  than  once  wrunff  her  very 
boqI  by  daric  hints  of  self-destruction 
in  the  event  of  her  ever  forsaking  him. 
He  had  thus  been  led  into  discussions 
OB  suicide,  and  had  even  argued  for 
the  moral  right  of  man  to  end  his  own 
being  under  circumstances.  Fcrsua- 
Roa  hangs  on  the  lips  of  those  we 
love.  What  she  would  have  rejected 
as  impious,  from  some  immoral  man, 
in  dispute,  sank  deep  into  her  soul, 
emanating  from  a  heart  she  loved, 
through  lips  that,  to  her,  seemed 
fonncSi  for  eloquence  as  much  as  love 
to  make  its  throne. 

Wild  and  tragical  nvodes  of  recon- 
cHing  her  two  furious,  fighting,  irre- 
concilable wishes — that  of  saving  her 
father— that  of  blessing  her  lover — 
be^an  to  take  terrible  form  and  reality 
in  her  mind,  as  the  wind  howled,  the 
minons  house  shook,  and  its  timbers 
groaned,  and  the  blackness  of  the  sky, 
as  the  storm  increased,  deepened  the 
Imid  hue  of  the  foul  and  turbulent 
fog,  (for  such  the  mountain  doud  thus 
in  contact  with  her  eyes  appeared.) 
The  worid,  as  it  were,  already  left 
behind,  or  rather  below,  the  elements 
alone  warring  round  her,  her  high- 
witraght  imagination  began  to  regai'd 
life  and  death,  and  the  world  itself,  as 
things  no  longer  appertaining  to  her, 
except  as  a  passive  instrument  toward 
one  ffrcat  object,  the  preservation  of 
her  father*s  freedom,  and,  if  it  vere 


possible,  also  of  her  own  inviolate 
person— that  person  which  she  had, 
indeed,  most  solemnly  vowed  to  one 
alone,  David  the  Telynwr.    Not  to 
him— for  her  innate  delicacy  rendered 
such  vows  repugnant  to  her;  but  alone, 
by  the  moon  or  stars,  by  the  cataract, 
and  in  the  lonely  lanes  and  woods, 
she  had  vowed  herself  to  one  alone — 
had  dedicated  her  virgin  beauty  (in 
the  spirit  of  those  romances  she  had 
fatally  devoured)  to  her  "  niglit-har- 
per  "  with  as  true  devotion  as  ever  did 
white  vestal,  at  the  end  of  her  novi- 
ciate, devote  herself  alive  and  dead  to 
the  one  God.    Instilled  by  the  touch- 
ing tone,  the  wild  pathos,  the  swim- 
ming eye  of  a  wayward  passionate 
character,  weak,  yet  bold,  of  whom 
she  knew  almost  nothing,  this  devoted 
girl  yielded  up  her  better  reason  to 
his  rash  innovations  in  morals,  his 
examples  of  suicidal  heroes,  and  even 
moralists,  among  the  ancients ;  and  in 
the  wild  height,  alone,  among  the 
clouds,  she  almost  wrought  up  her 
fond  agonizing  soul  to  a  terrible  part 
— the  accomplishing  her  father's  pre- 
servation, on  her  wedding-day,  through 
the  influence  she  might  naturally  ex- 
pect to  obtain  in  such  a  season,  and 
that  done,  make  her  peace  with  God ; 
and,  before  night — black  pools — rock 
precipices,    fearful   as    Leucadia's — 
mortal  plants,  and  even  the  horrid 
knife  and  halter— float<jd  before  her 
mind's  eye  without  her   trembling, 
even  like  terrible,  yet  kind,  mfnis- 
trants  proffering  escape— escape  from 
legalised  violation ! — escape  from  per- 
jury, to  her,  the  self-doomed  Iphigenia ! 
For  her  morbid  fancy,  whispered  to  by 
her  intense  tenderness,  conjnred  up 
that  dilemma  between  faith  broken  to 
her  lover  and  abandonment  of  a  dear 
parent  to  his  fate.  Despair  suj^gcstcd 
that  self-destruction  itself  might  seem 
venial,  even  before  Grod,  when  rushccT 
upon  as  the  only  alternative  to  per- 
jury—to  prostitution;  for  such  her 
romantic  purity  taught  her  to  consi- 
der submission  to  the  embrace  of  any 
living  man  except  her  heart's  own— 
her  affianced — "  her  beautiful!" — her 
lost! 

Such  were  the  feelings  under  whose 
influence  our  humble  heroine  pursued 
her  mountain  journey,  of  a  few  miles, 
to  the  place  of  meeting  with  her  pa- 
rents ;  and  it  was  probably  beneath 
the  roof  of  the  lone  cottage  in  the 
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clond  tliat,  under  the  same  morbid 
mood  of  mind,  she  penned  a  letter  to 
Mr  Fitzarthar,  which  was  afterwards 
discovered,  dated  at  top  ^'  My  Wed- 
ding Day/*  containing  a  passionate 
appeal  on  behalf  of  her  father,  for  a 
bond  of  le^  indemnification  to  be 
executed  before  night,  aa  a  present 
which  she  had  set  her  heart  on  giving 
bar  father,  as  a  bridal  one,  thai  very 
day.  Arrived  at  the  house  fitted  up 
for  the  hated  supplanter  of  her  father, 
*^  Lewis  the  Spy,*'  her  heart  beat  so 
violently  before  she  could  firm  her 
nerves  to  ring  the  bell,  that  she  stood 
leaning  some  time  against  the  walL 
This  old  house  was  now  almost  re- 
built, and  not  without  regard  to  rural 
beauty,  in  harmony  with  the  fine 
scenery  of  an  antique  park,  with  its 
mossy  ivied  remains  of  walls  and 
venerable  trees  overshadowing  it,  and 
was  caUed  ''  The  Little  Hall  of  the 
Park.**  She  sighed  deeply  as  she 
glanced  at  its  comfortable  a^ct,  re- 
membering how  long  it  had  formed 
the  secret  object  of  her  motlier's  little 
ambition  (for  the  dame  had  a  touch  of 
pride  in  her  composition  beyond  her 
ever-contented  mate^  to  occupy  that 
Uttk  hall.  It  seemed  so  appropriate 
that  the  lesser  squire — the  greaJt 
squire's  friend — should  also  have  his 
''  hall,"  though  a  little  one ! 

Indeed,  it  had  been  in  incipient  re- 
pair for  him,  that  the  old  men  might 
spend  their  winter  evenings  together 
at  the  real  hall,  divided  but  by  a  short 
path,  across  an  angle  of  the  park, 
without  a  dreary  walk  for  Bevan  im- 
pending over  the  end  of  their  carouse, 
with  never-wearied  reminiscences  of 
then:  boyhood — when  sudden  death 
stopped  all  proceedings,  and  left  poor 
Bevan  alone  in  the  world,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  him — *'*•  in  simplicity  a'  child,** 
and  as  imbedle  in  conflict  with  it  as 
any  child. 

She  nerved  her  mind  and  hand  by 
an  effort,  and  rang  the  bell — (the  heUy 
there  a  modem  innovation.)  No 
sound  but  its  own  distant  deadened 
one,  was  heard  within ;  but  some  dog 
in  the  rear  barked,  and  then  howled, 
as  if  alarmed  at  the  sudden  breach  of 
long  prevailing  silence.  Again  she 
rang — again  the  troubled  growl  and 
bark,  suppressed  by  fear  of  the  only 
living  thing,  as  it  seemed,  within  hear- 
ing, alone  responded.  The  situation 
was  very  solitary,  the  only  adjacent 
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house,  the  hall,  bdng  yet  tenaiitleBa, 
and  night  was  gathering  &8t;  for  thai 
storm  which  had  first  aetained  ba*  in 
the  loflty  region,  (where  a  darker  storm 
had  gather^  round  her  mindandsool,) 
had  desolated  the  loiver  covntry  w 
day,  fiooded  the  brooks,'  and  delayed 
her  on  the  road  during  several  honra. 
She  fanded  a  sort  of  siqipressed 
commotion  within,  as  of  whisperings 
and  stealthy  steps,  and  one  voice  she 
dearly  overheard,  but  it  was  not  her 
father's.  Whether  it  was  that  of  Lewis 
(who,  however,  was  not  yet  residing 
there^  she  knew  not,  never  having 
heara  it  in  her  life;  he  avoiding,  as 
was  stated,  direct  intercourse  with  her 
— disappearing  ^^like  a  guilty  thing'* 
whenever  her  figure  appeared  in  d&- 
tant  approach.  What  should  this  mean? 
Wild  fears,  even  superstitions  ones,  of 
some  indefinite  ill  or  horror  impend- 
ing, began  to  shake  her  forced  forti- 
tude, as  she  stood,  half-fbaring  to  ring 
agidn — again  to  hear  the  mdancholy 
voice  of  the  dog,  as  of  one  lost — ^to 
wait — ^Usten — and  dream  of— David — 
death — murder — or  even  worse,  tiU 
even  the  giant  horror — the  jail ! — and 
the  white-headed  prisoner,  shrank  be- 
fore the  present  ominous  mystery — 
ominous  of  she  knew  not  what,  there- 
fore involving  every  thing  dreadAiL 
Meanwhile,  the  swinging  of  the  large 
oak  branches  in  the  dose  of  a  squally 
day,  their  groaning,  and  the  Tast 
glooms  that  their  foliage  shed  all 
below,  the  twilight  rapidly  deepening 
into  confirmed  night,  ix\.  tended  to  the 
inspiration  of  a  wild  unearthly  melan- 
choly. Suddenly  the  door  was  opened, 
while  she  hesitated  to  ring  again,  and 
by  a  Uack  man  I  Persons  of  oolour 
are  rarely  seen  inland,  in  Wales,  and 
Winifred  had  nev^  visited  a  seaport 
of  any  consequence ;  so  that  even  this 
was  almost  a  shocL  She  qnickly, 
however,  guessed  that  this  was  a  ser- 
vant of  the  ''  Nabob,"  brought  over 
with  him.  The  man,  learning  her 
name,  bade  her  enter,  adding,  that 
she  would  see  her  father  moh,  but 
that  ^^massa"  was  within,  settling 
some  affairs  with  Mr  Lewis,  and  beg- 
ged to  see  her.  A  sort  of  grim  grin, 
though  joined  to  a  deference  that 
seemed,  to  her  troubled  and  broken 
spirit,  and  sunken  heart,  a  crud  mock- 
ery, rdaxed  the  man's  features,  an4 
half  shocked,  half  irritated  her.  Uer 
spirits,  however,  rose  with  the  occa- 
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aoD,  demaadiDg  all  her  fortitude  and 
aH  her  tact ;  for  now  she  was  to  make 
that  impression  on  this  terrible  soitor's 
hBCj^  through  which  alone  she  could 
work  out  her  father's  salvation.  In  a 
§Bw  Biiniites  more,  she  stood  in  the 
ume  apartment  with  her  David^s  de- 
tested rival !  The  embers  of  a  large 
fire,  decayed,  cast  a  red  twilight,  which 
Bade  it  appear  already  dark  without ; 
md  there  he  stood,  at  the  long  room's 
extreme  end,  between  her  and  the 
dearth. 

To  Winifred,  the  personal  attributes 
ef  the  man,  whom  in  her  awful  resolve 
she  regarded  merely  as  the  instrument 
ef  Uiat  filial  good  work,  were  utterly 
fndifTerent ;  yet  she  stopped — she  shud- 
dered— and  trembled  all  over,  as  she 
cught  the  mere  outline  of  his  figure 
by  the  fire-light.  There  he  was  I  to 
her  idea,  the  embodied  evil  genius  of 
her  family  I  the  sullen  apostate  from 
Ihe  finer  part  of  love — the  victim  of 
satiety,  (as  rumour  said,)  the  selfish 
contemner  of  women's  better  feelings  I 
— ^indifierent  to  all  but  person  in  his 
election  of  a  wife ;  willing  to  unite  him- 
sdf  with  one  whose  heart  and  mind 
were  stranger  to  him,  on  bare  report 
of  her  health  and  beauty,  and  some 
sli^t  recollections  of  her  childhood ! 
Seeing  her  stop,  and  even  totter,  he 
advanced  a  few  steps ;  but  she,  with 
the  instinctive  recoil  and  antipathy  of 
some  feeble  creature  from  its  natural 
enemy,  retreated  at  his  first  move- 
ment— and,  shocked  by  this  betrayed 
repognanoe,  he  again  stood  irresolute. 
Thm  rushed  back  upon  her  heart,  with 
aU  the  horror  of  noveltjr,  the  renun- 
ciation of  poor  David,  now  it  was 
OB  the  point  of  being  sealed  for  ever. 
IScfw  father,  mother;  all  beside,  was 
fiwgotten — ^the  ghastliness  of  a  ter- 
xible  struggle  within,  the  stem  horror 
%ji  confirmed  despair,  began  to  dis- 
gnise  her  beauty  as  with  a  death-pale 
■Msk — the  features  grew  rigid,  her 
heart  best  audibly,  her  ears  rang  and 
tiQgled,  and  si^ht  grew  dim.  She  was 
fiunting,  fidlmg.  Mr  Fitzarthur 
qnrang  to  support  her,  but  putting  his 
anna  toe  homy  round  her  waist,  that 
detested  fi«edom  ^  once  startled  her 
iato  temporary  self-possession,  back 
iatolife.  She  gasped,  struggled  agunst 
him,  as  if  she  had  rather  have  fallen 
than  have  been  supported  by  him ;  and 
tmned  to  him  that  white  face,  white 
«rea  to  the  lips,  im|toing]y,  where 
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was  still  depicted  her  unconquer- 
able aversion.  Some  astonishment 
seemed  to  rivet  that  look  upon  his 
face,  but  half-visible  by  the  dusky 
light — astonishment  no  longer  painful, 
when  the  Nabob,  emboldened,  re- 
newed his  now  permitted  dasp,  and 
only  uttering  "  My  dear!  don't  you 
know  me?"  in  the  tenderest  tone  to 
which  ever  manly  voice  was  modu- 
lated, increased  his  grasp  to  a  pas- 
sionate embrace,  advanced  his  face — 
his  mouth  to  hers,  advanced  and  press- 
ed unresisted — and  before  her  bewil- 
dered eyes  closed  in  that  fainting  fit 
whidi  had  been  but  suspended,  stood 
revealed  to  them  (as  proved  by  one 
delighted  smile,  flashed  out  of  all  the 
settled  gloom  of  that  countenance,)  as 
her  heart's  own  David — no  longer  the 
night -wandering  poor  Telynwr,  but 
David  Fitzarthur  of  Talylynn,  Esq. 

The  story  of  the  eccentric  East  In- 
dian may  be  shortly  told.  From  child- 
hood he  was  the  victim  of  excessive 
morbid  sensibility,  and  constitutional 
melancholy.  The  jovial  habits  of  his 
good-natured  Welsh  uncle  were  re- 
pugnant to  his  nature ;  and  after  be- 
coming an  orphan,  the  solitary  boy 
had  no  human  otgect  on  which  the 
deep  capacity  for  tenderness  of  his 
occult  nature  could  be  exerted.  Thus 
forced  by  his  fate  into  solitariness  of 
habits,  and  secreted  emotions,  he  was 
deemed  unsocial,  and  reproached  for 
what  he  felt  was  lus  misfortune — the 
being  wholly  misunderstood  by  those 
his  early  lot  was  cast  among.  Hence 
his  perverted  ardour  of  affection  was 
misplaced  on  the  lower  living  world- 
dog,  cat,  or  owl,  whatever  chance 
made  his  companions.  Returning  to 
India,  where  he  had  known  two  pa- 
rents, to  meet  no  longer  the  tenderness 
of  even  one,  the  melancholy  boy-exile 
(for  Wales  he  ever  regarded  as  his 
country)  increased  in  morbid  estrange- 
ment from  mankind,  as  he  increased 
in  years ;  till  his  maturity  nearly  real*- 
12^  the  misanthropic  unsocial  char- 
acter for  which  his  youth  had  beea 
unjustly  reproached.  Though  in  the 
high  road  to  a  splendid  fortune,  he 
loathed  East  Indian  society,  far  be- 
yond all  former  loathing  of  fox-huntera 
and  topers  in  Wales,  whose  green 
mountains  now  became  (conformably 
to  the  nature,  **  semper  varium  et  mt*- 
tabUe,^''  of  the  melancholic)  the  very 
idols  of  his  romantic  r^prets  and  fondr 
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C3t  memory.  In  India  were  neither 
green  fields  nor  grcep  hearts.  External 
nature  and  haman  nature  appeared 
eqnafly  to  langnish  under  that  en- 
feebling hot  death  in  the  atmosphere, 
which  seemed  to  >vither  female  beanty 
in  the  moment  that  it  ripened.  The 
pallidness  of  the  European  beauties, 
Bicl^ly  as  the  clime,  disgusted  him-^ 
their  yenalitj  still  more.  Female  for- 
ttine-hnnters  were  far  more  intolerable 
to  his  delicacy  than  the  coarsest  hun- 
ter of  vermin — ^fox  or  hare — ever  had 
t)ccn  at  his  uncle's  hall,  whom  he  be- 
^an  to  esteem,  and  sincerely  mourned 
— ^when  death  had  removed  all  of  him 
from  his  memory  but  his  kindness,  his 
llesire  to  amuse  him,  the  **  sulky  boy," 
his  substantial  goodness  and  warm- 
heartedness. Knowing  that  every  fe* 
male  in  his  circle  was  well  informed 
of  his  ample  fortune,  still  accumula* 
ting,  ho  fancied  art,  deceit,  coquetry 
In  every  smile  and  glance,  (for  sjUBft- 
cion  of  human  hearts  and  motives  ever 
besets  the  metaochoUc  character  0  and 
thus,  it  was  natural  that  he  snould 
sometimes  sigh  over  the  idea  of  some 
fresh  mountain  beauty,  not  trained  by 

Contain  tbeartaad  to  the  task  of  hua- 
d-hnnting.  Even  the  soft-faced 
child.  Just  growing  into  woman,  who 
J)«d  hMd  h^  pinafore  for  fruit,  in  the 
orchard,  whose  half-fallen  apple- tree 
iraa  hia  almost  constant  seat,  floated 
across  his  vacant,  yet  restless  mind. 
In  truth,  when  she  surprised  him  in 
fab  part  of  sexton  to  his  owl,  she  had 
evinced  rather  more  S3rmpathy  than 
Bhe  liad  admitted  to  his  other  self, 
David  the  wood-wanderer ;  and  though 
she  had  indeed  laughed,  it  was  w;th 
tears  in  her  eyes,  elicited  by  one  she 
detected  in  the  shy  averted  orbs  of  his. 
Yet  was  the  sweetness  of  the  little 
"Welsh  gh-1  left  behind;  for  a  long  time, 
even  when  manhood  Med  to  banish 
its  idea,  no  more  than  his  statue  to 
Pygmalion,  or  his  watery  image  to 
ICareissus.  But  having  no  female  so- 
ciety, save  those  Qiarket$ble  forms  that 
lie  distrusted  and  despised ;  yet  pining, 
in  his  romaptic  refinement,  for  pure 
passion— forredprocal  passion — ^paat- 
ing  to  be  loved  for  htmeif  aJUme,  he 
kept  imagining  her  devdoped  graces^ 
exaggerating  theconceit  of  some  child* 
ish  tenderness  toward  himself,  his  po* 
Bition  and  his  nervous  infirmity  keep- 
ing a  solitude  of  soul  and  heart  ever 
round  him,  into  which  no  female  form 


had  free  and  constant  admission,  but 
that  aerial  one,  the  little  Winifred,  of 
far,  far  off,  green  Wales !  T^^e  promise 
of  pure  beauty,  which  her  childhood 
gave,  his  dream  fulfilled ;  iUid  his  ima- 
gination 8eiz€$d  and  cherished  the 
beautiful  cloud,  painted  by  fancy,  till 
it  became  the  goadess  of  his  idolatry, 
though  conscious  of  the  self-deloaiou, 
iand  retained  with  that  tenacity  con- 
ceivable, perhaps,to  tlie  morbidly  sensi- 
tive alone.  The  habit  of  yidding  to  the 
importuniiy  of  one  idea,  strengthens 
itself;  every  recurrence  of  it  produces 
quicker  sensibility  to  the  next;  deeper 
and  deeper  impression  follows,  tiHone 
form  of  mania  supervenes — that  which 
consists  in  the  undue  masteiy  and 
eternal  presence  of  one  idea. 

Childish  and  fygitwe  as  it  $eemed, 
B  passion  had  actually  commeaced  in 
his  hoy's  heart,  which  clung  to  that  of 
the  man,  though  nnder  the  same  light, 
-fragile,  find  dreamlike  form.  Poetry 
might  liken  it  to. the  mere  firothy  foam 
of  the  infant  cataract,  when  it  gushes 
out  of  the  breast  of  the  mountain  to 
the  rising  sun,  which,  arrested  by  an 
intense  frost,  ere  it  can  ftll,  m  the 
very  act  of  evanishing,  there  hangs, 
3till  hangs,  the  mere  air^bnbbles  oon- 
g^ed  into  crystal  vesicles,  defying 
all  the  force  of  the  mounted  snn  to 
dissipate  their  ^delicate  white  beauty, 
evanescent  as  it  hoka.  The  chill  antt 
the  impenetrability  of  heart,  kept  l^ 
circumstances  within  him,  such^rost 
might  typify— ^at  pure,  fragile- 
seeming,  yet  dnrable*  passion,  that 
snow-foam  C(f  the  waterfalU  .  Tme  it 
w^as  that  this  fantastic  itoey  hgd.  the 
power  to  draw  hin^  to  his  ^^i^  ]mU« 
rimony  earlier  than  woiidly  ainbltioa 
would  have  warranted.  But  his  after 
Conduct — his  actual  overtures  were 
not  so  wildly  romantic^  hs  mi^ht  ap- 
pear from  Uio  fbregoing  narrative ; 
but  of  this  in  the  sequel. 

And  where  washer  father— mother? 
Why  had  the  law  been  allowed  by 
this  eccentric  lover  to  violate  the 
humble  sanctuary,  of  home,  at  the 
desolate  Llaneol?  What  was  be* 
come  of  the  wicker  chaur?  Was  the 
hated  Lewis  to  be*  maintained  in  his 
usurpation  of  the  chair  of  Bevan*8 
ancestral  post  of  steward,  (for  his 
father  haa  been  steward  to  the  father 
of  the  squire  deceased?)  Above  all, 
was  Dame  Bevan.to  see  that  home  of 
her  heart's  hope,  the  permanent  home 
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<tf  the  harsh  supplanterofhcr  hnsband  ? 
Passing  over  the  affecting  scene  of 
poor  Winifred*s  famtlng,  which  drew 
ix>and  her  father  and  mother,  and 
others  from  below,  proceed  -me  to  an- 
swer those  queries  and  conclnde  our 
tale. 

When  perfectly  restored,  Winifred, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  her  future  hus- 
band, accompanied  her  parents  down 
into  the  comfortable  kitchen,  where, 
l>y  a  hnse  fire,  stood  the  veritable 
wicker  chair,  familiar  to  her  eyes 
from  infancy,  rickety  as  ever,  but 
smriving  its  desecration  by  the  boys 
At  the  auction ;  and  lookmg  round, 
she  saw  standing  the  whole  solid  old 
oaken  furniture,  coffers,  dressers,  &c., 
even  to  the  same  bright  brazen  skil- 
lets, pewter  dishes,  and  sundries — the 
pride  of  Mistress  Bevan^s  heart,  the 
splendour  of  better  days.  Mr  Fltz- 
arthor  led  the  old  man  by  the  hand 
io  his  own  chair,  his  wife  to  another ; 
juid  then,  having  seated  himself  by 
their  daughter,  began,  over  the  fumes 
of  tea  and  coffee,  (the  honours  of 
which  pleasant  meal,  so  needful  after 
lier  agitation,  he  solicited  Winifred 
to  perform,)  to  narrate  various  mat- 
ters, which  we  must  condense  into  a 
nntshell. 

To  their  surprise  and  amusement, 
fhey  now  learned  that  the  hated 
*'8py*'  who  had  prowled  round  their 
fblds  and  fields  so  long,  would  resign 
to  Mistress  Bevan  the  house  in  which 
they  sat,  and  that  atonement  made, 
Tsmsh  into  thin  air — a  vox  etpreterea 
nihil/  being  in  reality  the  Proteus- 
like,  mysterious,  handsome,  though 
sallow  stranger,  and  no  stranger,  sit- 
tlDgamong  them  1 

We  said  that  Mr  Fitzarthur^s  con- 
duct in  espousing  this  long-unseen 
mistress  of  his  fancy,  was  not  quite 
so  extraordinary  and  wild  as  it  ap- 
peared. For  coming  back  grown  into 
maturity,  and  altered  by  climate  in 
complexion  and  all  characteristics, 
he  found  himself  qnite  unrecognised, 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  at  once  re- 
conttoitrin|^  his  dilapidated  estate, 
and  watching  the  conduct  of  his  long- 
vemembered  Winifred.  Ttvo  disguises 
seemed  necessary  toward  these  two 
purposes,  and  he  adopted  the  two  we 
have  seen,  one  on  the  ^^  hither  side 
Tivy,"  the  other  on  the  "far  side 
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Tivy,"  which  his  coracle  allowed  him 
to  cross  at  pleasure.  His  close  watch 
of  the  blameless  girl's  whole  life  con- 
firmed the  warm  and  romantic  wishes 
of  his  soul,  which  her  beauty  inspired 
— that  beauty  as  fully  confirmiug  the 
vision  of  his  love-dream  when  far  and 
long  away. 

It  was  during  the  alarm  of  her  pro- 
longed faintiug,  produced  by  the  sur- 
prise of  this  fiscovery,  and  the  pre- 
vious agitations,  (whereby,  perhaps, 
the  prudence  rather  than  the  affection 
of  the  eccentric  lover  was  impeached,) 
that  her  mother,  searching  her  pocket 
for  a  bottle  of  volatile  salts,  turned 
forth  the  letter  lately  referred  to^ 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  desperate 
extremity  to  which  two  powerful  an- 
tagonist passions — ^love,  and  filial 
love — had  driven  a  mind  not  unforti- 
fied by  religion,  but  beleaguered  by 
despair  and  all  its  powers,  till  resolu- 
tion failed,  and  peril  impended  over 
an  otherwise  almost  spotless  soul. 

As  the  old  man's  Sections  were 
not  wholly  weaned  from  Llaneol, 
ruinous  as  it  was,  his  son-in-law  had 
it  restored  as  a  temporary  summer 
residence  for  the  old  people,  as  well 
as  occasionally  for  himself  and  his 
beloved  bride. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  told,  that  the 
arrest  and  its  executors  were  but 
parts  of  the  delusion,  the  amount  of 
real  infliction  being  no  more  than  a 
ride  in  a  fine  morning  of  some  miles» 
Whether  the  whole,  as  involving  some 
little  added  trouble  of  mind  to  that 
whose  whole  weight  he  was  going  so 
soon  to  remove,  was  too  severe  a 
penance  for  the  steward's  neglect* 
may  be  variously  judged  by  various 
readers.  In  the  halcyon  days  that 
followed,  Winifred  never  forgot  the 
place  on  the  Tivy  bank  where  she 
slept  and  dropped  her  book ;  nor  did 
the  happy  husband,  melancholic  no 
more,  forsake  his  coracle  or  his  harp 
utterly,  but  would  often  serenade  his 
lady-love  (albeit  his  wedded  love 
also)  on  some  golden  evening,  as  she 
sat  among  the  cowslips  and  hare- 
bells, that  enamelled  with  fioral  blue 
and  gold  the  greensward  bank  of 
the  Tiyyy  under  the  fine  sycamore 
tree — the  "try  sting -place"  of  their 
romantic  assignations. 
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KORTH*S  SPECUCENS  OF  THE  BBTTISH  CRITIOS. 

No.  VI. 
SUPPLBMSMT  TO  DbT1>SH  OH  ChAUCBB. 


From  the  grand  achievements  of 
Glorious  John,  one  experiences  a  queer 
revulsion  of  the  currency  in  the  veins 
in  passing  to  the  small  doings  of  Messrs 
Betterton,  Ogle,  and  Co.,  in  1787  and 
1741 ;  and  agun,  to  the  still  smaller 
of  Mr  Lipscomb  in  1795,  in  the  way 
of  modernizations  of  Chaucer.    Who 
was  Mr  Betterton,  nobody,  we  pre- 
sume, now  knows ;  assuredly  he  was 
not  Pope,  though  there  is  something 
silly  to  that  effect  in  Joseph  Warton, 
which  is  repeated  by  Malone.    '^  Mr 
Harte  assured  me,"  saith  Dr  Joseph, 
*^  that  he  was  convinced  by  some  cir- 
cumstances which  Fenton  had  com- 
municated to  him,  that  Pope  wrote 
the  characters  that  make  the  intro- 
duction (the  Prologue)  to  the  Canter- 
bury Talcs,  published  under  the  name 
of  Betterton."     Betterton  is  bitter 
bad  ;  Ogle,  ^^  wersh  as  cauld  parritch 
without    sawte  I "     Lipscomb   is    a 
jewel.    Li  a  postscript  to  his  preface 
lie  says,  "  I  have  barely  time  here, 
the  talcs  being   already  almost  all 
printed  off,  to  apologize  to  the  reader 
for  having  inserted  my  own  transla- 
tion of  The  Nun's  Priest's  Tale,  instead 
of  that  of  Dryden ;  but  the  fact  is,  I  did 
not  know  that  Dryden' 8  version  existed ; 
for  having  undertaken  to  complete 
those  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  which 
were  wanting  in  Ogle's  collection,  and 
the  tale  in  question  fu)t  being  in  that 
collection^  I  proceeded  to  supply  it, 
having  never  till  very  lately,'  stranga 
as  it  may  seem,  seen  the  volume  of 
Dryden^ s  Fables  m  which  it  tnay  be 
found  I  r 

It  is  diverting  to  hear  the  worthy 
who,  in  1795,  had  never  seen  Dryden'a 
Fables,  offering  to  the  public  the  first 
completed  collection  of  the  Canter- 
bury Tales  in  a  modem  version, 
^^  under  the  reasonable  confidence  that 
the  improved  taste  in  poetry,  and  the 
extended  cultivation  of  that,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  other  elegant  arts, 
which  ap  strongly  characterizes  the 
present  day,  will  make  the  lovers  of 
verse  look  up  to  the  old  bard,  the 


father  of  English  poetry,  with  a  Tene- 
ration  proportioned  to  the  improve- 
ments they  have  made  in  it.''  It 
grieves  him  to  think  that  the  langoage 
in  which  Chaucer  wrote  ^^  has  decayed 
from  under  him."  That  reason  alone, 
he  says,  can  justify  the  attempt  of  ex- 
hibiting him  in  a  modem  dress ;  and  he 
tells  us  that  so  faithfully  has  he  adher- 
ed to  the  great  original,  that  they  who 
have  not  given  their  time  to  the  stody 
of  the  old  language,  "  must  either  find 
a  tme  likeness  of  Chancer  exhibited 
in  this  version,  or  they  will  find  it  no- 
where else."  With  great  solemnity 
he  says,  ^^  Thence  I  Imve  imposed  it 
on  myself  as  a  duty  somewhat  sacred 
to  deviate  from  my  original  as  little 
as  possible  in  the  sentiment,  and  have 
often  in  the  language  adopted  his  own 
expressions,  the  simplici^  and  eBect 
of  which  have  always  forcibly  strack 
me,  wherever  the  terms  he  uses  (and 
that  happens  not  unfrequentfy)  are  m- 
telligible  to  modem  ears,^*  Yes — Ga- 
lielme  Lipscomb,  thou  wert  indeed  a 
jewel. 

Happy  would  he  have  been  to  ac* 
company  his  version  of  Chaucer  with 
notes.  *'*'  But  though  the  version  itself 
has  been  an  agreeable  and  easy  mrai 
occupation,  yet  in  a  remote  vULagey 
near  250  miles  from  London,  the  very 
books,  trifling  as  ^ley  may  seem^  to 
which  it  would  be  necessary  to  refer 
to  Hhtstrate  the  manners  of  Ae  14Jk 
century^  were  not  to  be  procured ;  and 
parochial  and  other  engagements  would 
not  admit  of  absence  sctfficient  to  con- 
sult tiiem  where  they  are  to  be  fbnnd ; 
it  is  not  therefore  for  want  of  defe- 
rence to  the  opinions  of  tiiose  who 
have  recommendea  a  body  of  notes 
that  they  do  not  accompany  these 
Tales."  Yes— Gulielme,  uoa  weijb  a 
jewel. , 

It  is,  however,  but  too  numifest 
from  his  alleged  versions,  that  not 
onlv  did  Mr  Lipscomb  of  necessity 
eschew  the  perusal  of  ^  the  book^ 
trifling  as  they  may  seem,  to  whidi  it 
would  be  necessaiy  to  refer  to  fllns- 
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trate  the  manners  of  the  14th  century," 
but  that  he  continued  to  his  dying 
day  almost  as  ignorant  of  Chaucer's 
Canterbury  Tales  as  of  Dryden's 
Fables. 

In  bis  preface  he  tells  one  very  re- 
markable falsehood.  ^*The  Life  of 
Chancer,  and  the  Introductory  Dis- 
course to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  are 
taken  from  the  valuable  edition  of  his 
original  works  published  by  Mr  Tyr- 
whitt."  The  Introductory  Discourse  is 
so  taken ;  but  it  is  plain  that  poor, 
dear,  fibbing  Willy  Lipscomb  had 
not  looked  into  it,  for  it  contradicts 
throughout  all  the  statements  in  the 
life  of  Chaucer,  which  is  not  from 
Tyrwhitt,  but  clumsily  cribbed  piece- 
meal by  Willy  himself /rom  that  ram- 
bling and  inaccurate  one  by  a  Mr 
Thomas  in  Urry's  edition.  Lipscomb 
is  lying  on  our  table,  and  we  had  in- 
tended to  quote  a  few  specimens  of 
him  and  his  predecessor  Ogle;  but 
another  volume  that  had  fallen  aside 
a  year  or  two  ago,  has  of  itself  myste- 
riously reappeared — and  a  few  words 
of  it  inmreference  to  other  "haverers." 

Mr  Home,  the  author  of  *^  The 
False  Medium,"  "Orion,"  the  "  Spirit 
of  the  Age,"  and  some  other  clever 
brochures  in  prose  and  in  verse,  in 
the  laboured  rather  than  elaborate 
introduction  to  "  The  Poems  of  Geof- 
frey Chaucer,  modernized,"  (1841,) 
by  Leigh  Hunt,  Wordsworth,  Robei*t 
BeH,  Thomas  Powell,  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett, and  Zachariah  Azed,  gives  us 
some  threescore  pages  on  Chaucer's 
Tenlfication ;  but,  &ongh  they  have 
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an  imposing  air  at  first  sight,  on  in- 
spection they  prove  stark-naught.  He 
seems  to  have  a  just  enough  general 
notion  of  the  principle  of  the  verse 
in  the  Canterbury  Tales ;  but  with  the 
many  ways  of  its  working — the  how^ 
the  why,  and  the  wherefore— he  is 
wholly  unacquainted,  though  he  dog- 
matizes like  a  doctor.  He  soon 
makes  his  escape  from  the  real  dif- 
ficulties with  which  the  subject  is 
beset,  and  mouths  away  at  immense 
length  and  width  about  what  he  calls 
"  the  secret  of  Chaucer's  rhythm  in  his 
heroic  verse,  which  has  been  the  baf- 
fling subject  of  so  much  discussion 
among  scholars,  a  trifling  increase  in 
the  syllables  occasionally  introduced 
for  variety,  and  founded  upon  the 
same  laws  of  contraction  by  apos- 
trophe, syncope,  &c.,  as  those  followed 
by  all  modem  poets ;  but  employed 
in  a  more  free  and  varied  manner,  all 
the  words  being  fully  written  out,  the 
vowels  sounded,  and  not  subjected  to 
the  disruption  of  inverted  commas,  as 
used  in  after  times."  This  "  secret " 
was  patent  to  all  the  world  before  Mr 
Home  took  pen  in  hand,  and  his 
etemal  blazon  of  it  is  too  much  now  for 
ears  of  flesh  and  blood.  The  modern- 
ized versions,  however,  are  respect- 
ably executed — Leigh  Hunt's  admir- 
ably; and  we  hope  for  another  volume. 
But  Mr  Home  himself  must  be  more 
careful  in  his  future  modernizations. 
The  very  opening  of  the  Prologue  is 
not  happy. 
In  Chaucer  it  runs  thus : — 


^  Whann^  that  April  with  his  ahour^s  sote 
The  droughte  of  March  hath  perced  to  the  rote. 
And  bathed  every  veine  in  swiche  licoor^ 
Of  whiche  vertue  engendered  is  the  flour ; 
When  Zephyros  eke  with  his  sotd  brethe, 
Enspired  hath  in  every  holt  and  hethe 
The  tendre  cropp^,  and  the  yongd  sonna 
Hath  in  the  Ram  hiahalf^  cours  yronne, 
And  smald  foules  maken  melodie^ 
That  slepen  all^  night, with  open  eye^ 
So  priketii  hem  nature  in  hire  corages ; 
Than  longen  folk  to  gon  on  pilgrimages^ 
And  palmeres  for  to  seken  strange  strondes. 
To  servd  halwes  conthe  in  sondry  londes,"  &c« 


Urns  HKy^Bniized  by  Mr  Home  :— 

**  Wben  that  sweet  April  showers  with 

downward  shoot 
Tha  drought  of  Mavoh  hare  pievo'd 

onto  the  root. 


And    bathed  every  vein   witii    Bqnid 

power. 
Whose  virtue    rare    engendiereth  the 

flower  I 
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When  Zephynis  also  with  his  fragrant 
breath 

Inspire  hath  in  every  grore  and  heath 

The  tender  shoots  of  green,  and  the 
young  san 

Hath  in  the  Ram  one  half  lus  Journey 
run. 

And  small  birds  in  the  trees  make  me- 
lody. 

That  sleep  and  dream  all  idghtwith 
open  eye ; 

So  nature  stirs  all  energies  and  ages 

That  folk  are  bent  to  go  on  pilgri- 
mages," &c. 

Look  back  to  Chancer*8  own  lines, 
and  yon  will  see  that  Mr  Hornets 
,  variations  are  all  for  the  worse.  How 
flat  and  tame  *'  sweet  April  showers,** 
in  comparison  with  "  April  with  his 
ahoiur^  sote.**  In  Chancer  the  month 
comes  boldly  on,  in  his  own  person — 
in  ^  Home  he  is  dilated  into  his  own 
showers.  *Tis  ominous  thns  to  stum- 
ble on  the  threshold.  '^  Downward 
shoot**  is  verj  bad  indeed  in  itself, 
and  all  unlike  the  natural  strength  of 
Chaucer.  ^^  Liquid  power*'  is  eren 
worse  and  more  unlike ;  and  most 
tautological  the  ^^  virtue  of  power.** 
In  Chaucer  the  virtue  isin  the  ^' iicour.** 
^'  Rwe  **  is  poorly  dropped  in  to  fill 
up.  Chaucer  purposely  uses  '^8ot6*' 
twice — and  the  repetition  tells.  Mr 
Home  must  needs  change  it  into 
"  fragrant"  "  In  the  trees  '*  is  not 
in  Chaucer — ^for  he  knew  that  *^  smal^ 
.foul^**  shelter  in  the  "hethe**  as  well 
-as  in  the  *^  holt  ** — among  broom  and 
l>racken,  and  heath  and  nuhes.  Chan- 
Hser  does  not  «ay,  as  Mr  Home  does, 
that  the  birds  dream — he  leaves  you 
to  think  for  yourself  whether  they  do 
so  or  not,  while  sleeping  with  open 
eye  all  night.  Such  conjectural  emen- 
dations are  injurious  to  Chancer.  We 
presume  Mr  Home  believes  he  has 
authority  for  applying  ^^  so  pricketh 
hem  nature  in  hire  corages**  to  the 
folks  that  **  longen  to  go  on  pilgrim- 
ages**— and  not  to  the  ^^smal^  fonl^.*' 
Or  is  it  intended  for  a  happy  innova- 
tion? To  us  it  seems*  an  unhappy 
blunder— taking  away  a  fine  touch  of 
nature  from  Chaucer,  and  hardening  it 
intohom ;  while  *^all  energies  and  ages** 
is  indeed  a  free  and  affected  version 
of  "corages."  "  For  to  wander  thro*," 
is  a  mistranslation  of  ^*to  sekcn;" 
and  to  "  sing  the  holy  mass,"  is  not 
the  meaning  of  to  ^^serv5  halwcs 
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couthe,*^  i.e.  to  worship  saints  known, 
&c. 

Turning  over  a  couple  of  leaves, 
we  behold  a  modernization  of  the  an- 
tique with  a  vengeance — 

^  His  son,  a  young  squire,  with  him 

there  I  saw^ 
A  loTer  and  a  lusty  baidiefor  /   (aw) 

(ahl) 
With  locks  crisp  ourrd,  as  they'd  been 

laid  in  press. 

Of  twenty  year  of  age  he  was,  I  guess.'* 

Chaucer  never  once  in  all  his  writ- 
ings thus  rhymes  off  two  consecutive 
couplets  in  one  sentence  so  slo- 
venly, as  with  "  I  saw,"  and*"  I 
guess."  But  Mr  Home  is  so  enamour- 
ed "  with  the  old  familiar  faces*'  of 
\t  cockneyisms,  that  he  must  have 
lis  will  of  them.  Of  the  same  sqnire, 
Chaucer  says — 

<*  Of  his  stature  he  was  of  even  lengOi  ;** 

and  Mr  Home  translates  the  word:; 
into — 

"He  was  in  stature  of  the  common 
length." 

They  mean  "  well  pvopwtioned.*'  Of 
this  young  sqnire.  Chancer  saitii — 

''  So  bote  he  loved,  that  by  nig^tertale 
He  slep  no  more  than  doth  the  nightin- 
gale." 

We  all  know  how  the  nightingale  cm- 
ploys  the  night — and  here  it  is  im- 
plied that  so  did  the  lover.  Mr 
Home  spoils  all  by  an  affected  pret- 
tiness  suggested  by  a  misappliod  pas- 
sage in  Milton. 

«<  His  amorotu  ditties  nightly  fitt*d  the 
vale; 

He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  night- 
ingale." 

Chaucer  says  of  the  Prioresse — 

"  Full  well  she  sang  the  serried  divine  ', 
Entuned  in  hire  nose  ful  swet^y.** 

Mr  Home  must  needs  say— 

^  Entuned  in  her  nose  with  acecH( 
sweet.*' 

The  accent,  to  our  ears,  is  lost  in  the 
pious  snivel— pardon  the  somewhat 
nnderical  word. 
Chancer  says  of  her — 

<'  Ful  semely  after  hire  meat  she  ranght,*' 

which  Mr  Home  improves  into— 

**  And  for  her  meat 
Full  seemly  bent  she  forward  on  her 
seat*' 
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Chaucer  says — 

**  And  peined  hire  to  coDtrefeten  chere 
Of  court,  and  ben  astatelich  of  manere, 
And  to  be  holden  digne  of  reverence." 

That  is,  she  took  pains  to  imitate 
the  manners  of  the  Court,  <&c. ; 
whereas  Mr  Home,  with  inconceiv- 
able ignorance  of  the  meaning  of 
words  that  occur  in  Chaucer  a  hun- 
dred times,  writes  "  it  gave  her  pw'n 
to  counterfeit  the  ways  of  Court," 
thereby  reversing  the  whole  picture. 

"  And  French  she  spake  full  fajre  and 
fetisly," 

he  translates  "full  properly  and  neat  !^^ 
Dry  den  rightly  calls  her  "  the  min- 
cing Prioress ; "  Mr  Home  wrong- 
ly says,  "  she  was  evidently  one  of 
the  most  high-bred  and  refined  ladies 
of  her  time." 

Chancer  says,  of  that  "manly  man," 
the  Monk — 

**  Ne  that  a  monk,  when  he  is  rekkeless, 
Is  like  to  a  fish  that  is  waterless  ; 
This  is  to  say^  a    monk   out  of   his 

cloistre. 
This  ilk^  text  held  he  not  worth  an 

oifltre." 

Mr  Home  here  modemizcth  thus — 

"  Or  that  a  monk  beyond  his  bricks  and 

mortar, 
Is  like  a  fish  without  a  drop  of  water, 
•That  is  to  say,  a  monk  out  of   his 

clobter." 

There  can  be  no  mortar  without 
water,  but  the  words  do  not  rhyme 
except  to  Cockney  ears,  though  the 
blame  lies  at  the  door  of  the  mouth. 
"  Bricks  and  mortar"  is  an  odd  and 
somewhat  vulgar  version  of  "  rekke- 
less ; "  and  to  say  that  a  monk  "  be- 
yond his  bricks  and  mortar"  is  a 
monk  "  out  of  his  cloister,"  is  not  in 
the  manner  of  Chaucer,  or  of  any  body 
else. 

Chaucer  says  slyly  of  the  Frere, 
that 

"  He  hadde  ymade  ful  mony  a  manage 
Of  yong^  women,  at  his  owen  coste ; " 

^d  Mister  Home  brazen-facedly, 

"  Full  many  a  marriage  had  he  brought 

to  bear. 
For  women  young,  and  paid  the  cost 

with  sport.*' 

O  fic,^  Mister  Home !    To  hide  our 
blushes,  will  no  maiden  for  a  moment 


lend  us  her  fan  ?  We  cover  our  face 
with  our  hands. — Of  this  same  Frere, 
Mr  Home,  in  his  introduction,  when 
exposing  the  faults  of  another  trans- 
lator, says  that  "  Chaucer  shows  us 
the  quaint  begging  rogue  playing  his 
harp  among  a  crowd  of  admiring 
auditors,  and  turning  up  his  eyes  with 
an  attempted  expression  of  religious 
enthusiasm;"  but  Chaucer  does  no 
such  thing,  nor  was  the  Frere  given 
to  any  such  practice. 

Of  the  Clerk  of  Oxenford,  Chaucer 
says,  he  "  lokcd  hoi  we,  and  thereto 
soberly."  Mr  Home  needlessly  adds 
"  ill-fed."    Chaucer  says — 

**  Ful  threadbare  was  his  overest  cour- 
tepy." 

Mr  Home  modernizes  it  into — 

"  His  uppermost  short  cloak  was  a  bare 
thread." 

Why  exaggerate  so?  Chaucer 
says — 

**  But  all  that  he  might  of  his  frendes 

hente 
On  bok^s  and  on  leming  he  it  spente.'* 

Mr  Home  says — 

"But  every  farthing  that  his  Iriends 
e*er  fciU." 

They  did  not  lend^  they  gave  outright 
to  the  poor  scholar. 

The  Revels  Prologue  opens  thus  in* 
Chaucer — 

**  Whan  folk  han  laughed  at  this  nice  cas 
Of  Absalom  and  hendy  Nicholas." 

Mr  Home  says — 
"  Of  Absalom  and  credulous  Nicholas  !*' 

He  manifestly  mistakes  the  sly 
scholar  for  the  credulous  carpenter, 
whom  on  the  tenderest  point  he  out- 
witted I  To  those  who  know  the  na- 
ture of  the  story,  the  blunder  is  ex- 
treme. 

What  is  to  be  thought  of  such 
rhymes  as  these  ? 

**  And  for  to  drink  strong  wine  as  red  as 

Hood, 
Then  would  he  jest,  and  shout  as  he 

were  mad," 

**  Toward  the  mill,  the  bay  nag  in  his 

hand. 
The    miller    sitting  by  the  fire  they 

found.** 

**  And  on  she  went,  till  she  the  cradle 

found. 
While  through  the  dark  still  gro|>mg 
with  her  hand." 
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These  to  our  ears,  are  not  bappj 
moderoizations  of  Chaucer. 

Here  come  a  few  more  Cockney- 
isma. 

'' AUs!  our  warden's  palfirey  it  is  gone, 
AU011  at  once  forgot  botii  meid  and 
com* 

'<  Allen  stole  back^andthonght  ere  that 

it  <faway 
I  will  creep  in  bj  John  that  Ueth  for- 

com* 

**  For,  from  the  town  Arriragns  was 

gone, 
But  to  herself  she  spoke  thus^  all  for^ 
lorn:* 

''Anrelinsy  thinking  of  his  substance 

gone, 
Cvurseth  the  tine  that  ever  hewasftom." 

**  An  arm-braoe  wore  he  that  was  rich 

and  ftrooo^ 
And  by  his  side  a  bncklerand  Kttoord:* 

**  Now  grant  my  ship,  that  some  smooth 

baTen  win  her; 
I    follow    Statins     first,     and     then 

Corinna:* 

Alas !  this  worst  of  all  is  THizabetb 
Barrett's!    "Well  of  English  unde- 
niedr' 
.  In  Chaaoer  we  hove — 

*'  A  Sbbokakt  or  thb  Laws,  ware  and 

wbe. 
That  often  hadde  yben  at  the  Parvis,^ 
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Mr  Home  givee 

**  A  Serjeant  of  the  Law,  wise,  wary, 

arch! 
Who  ofi  had  gossiped  long  in  the  dkwrch 

porch." 

The  word  "  arch"  is  here  interpo- 
lated to  give  some  colonr  to  the  charge 
of  *'■  gossiping,"  absnrdly  asserted  of 
the  learned  Sergeant.  The  Parvis 
was  the  place  of  conference,  where 
snitors  met  with  their  counsel  and 
legal  advisers ;  and  Chavez  merely 
intimates  thereby  the  extent  of  the 
Sergeant's  practice.  In  Chancer  we 
have — 

*  In  tennis  hadde  he  cas  and  dom^s  alle 
That  fro  the  time  of  King  WtU.  weren 
feUe." 

Who  does  not  see  the  propriety  of 
the  cDstomaiy  contraction,  £03^  ITtZ/.  f 
Mr  Home  does  not ;  and  substitutes, 
"  since  King  William's  reign." 


Of  the  Frankelein  Chaucer  says,  he 
was 

''  An  hondiolder,  and  that  a  gret  was 
be;" 

the  context  pUunly  showing  the  mean- 
ing to  be,  ^*ho6|ntable  on  a  great 
scale."  .  Mr  Home  ignoraotly  trans- 
lates the  words, 
"  A  honseholdsr  of  great  ^^fcent  was  he." 

In  Chaucer  we  hare — 

''  His  table  dormant  in  his  halle  alway 
Stood  ready  covered  all  the  longd  day." 

The  meaning  of  that  is,  that  any 
person,  or  party,  might  sit  down,  at 
any  hour  of  the  day,  and  help  himself 
to  something  comfortable,  as  indeed 
is  the  case  now  in  all  country  houses 
worth  yiffiting — such  as  Buchanan 
Lodge.  Mr  Home  stupidly  exagge- 
sates  thus — 

'*  His  table  with  repletion  heavy  lay 
Amidst  his  hall  thronghoat  the  feast- 
long  day." 

In  the  prologae  to  the  Here's  Tale, 
the  Beye,  nettled  by  the  miMer,  who 
had  been  aatnicd  an  his  trade,  says 
he  will 

^'sQtndel  sa  hia  homm 
For  leful  is  withforce  force  off  to  showve." 

"  Howve"  is  cap— and  in  the  Miller's 
Prologue  we  had  been  told 

«<  How  that  a  derkhadsetthe  wrightdi 
cappe ; " 

that  is,  "  made  a  fooP  of  him— nay, 
a  cuckold.     Mr  Home, 
^'Thongh  my  reply  should  somewhat 
firet  his  nose" 

In  Chaucer  the  Reve's  tale  begins  with 

'^  At  Trumpingtoo,  not  far  from  Caste- 

brigge. 
There  goeth  a  brook,  and  over  that  a 

brigge. 

Mr  Home  saith  somewhat  wilfully. 

"  At  Tnmipington,  near  Cambridge  if 

you  look, 
There  goeth  a  bridge,  and  imdsr  tiist 

a  brook." 

TwoCantabs  adc  leave  of  th^Wardea 

"  To  geve  hem  leve  but  a  UtA  stssmd. 
To  gon  to    mill   and  sen  hire  corn 
yground." 

I.  c.  "  to  give  them  leave  fbr  a  short 
time."  ifi'  Home  translates  it,  ^^  for  a 
meoy  round." 
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In  the  course  of  the  tale,  the  mil- 
ters wife 
''Came  leping  inward  at  a  renne." 

Le.  "  Came  leaping  into  the  room  at 
a  nm."    Mr  Home  translates  it — 

*The   miller's  wife  came  laughing 
inwardly!  ** 

Chancer  says— 

«  This  miller  hath  so  uTt^y  bibbed  ale.'* 

And  Mr  Home,  with  incredible  igno- 
nmce  of  the  meaning  of  that  word, 


^The  miller  hath  so  wiUlif  bobbed  of 
ale." 

So  wisely  that  he  was  "  for-dmnken^' 
— and  ^*  as  ahorse  he  snorteth  in  his 
tteep.** 

Ib  Chancer  the  description  of  the 
BiiUer's  daughter  ends  with  this  line — 

*  But  right  faire  was  hire  here,  I  will 
not  He," 

Le.  her  hair.  Mr  Home  translates  it 
**  was  she  here.'" 

Bnt  there  is  no  end  to  snch  blunders. 

In  Chancer,  as  in  all  our  old  poets 
of  every  degree,  there  occur,  over  and 
over  again,  such  forms  of  natural  ex- 
pression as  the  following, — and  when 
they  do  occur,  let  us  have  them ;  but 
what  a  feeble  modemizer  must  he  be 
who  keeps  adding  to  the  number  till 
he  gives  his  readers  the  ear-ache. 
Kot  one  of  the  following  is  in  the 
original: — 

^  At  Algeziras,  in  Granada,  he/* 

''At  many  a  noble  fight  of  ships  was  he.** 

*  For  certainly  a  prelate  fair  was  he." 
''In  songs  and  tales  the  prize  o*er  all 

bore  he." 
^  And  a  poor  parson  of  a  town  was  he.** 

**  Snch  had  he  often  proved,  and  loath 

was  he.*' 
^  In  yonth  a  good  trade  practised  well 

had  he." 
**  Lordship  and  servitude  at  once  hath 

he.'* 
**  And  die  he  mnst  as  echo  did,  said  he.*' 
«  Madam  this  is  impossible,  said  he.** 
^  Save   wretched  Amrelius  none   was 

sad  but  he.** 
**  And  said  thus  when  this  last  request 

heard  he.'* 

In  like  manner,  in  Chancer  as  in 
an  onr  old  poets  of  every  degree,  there 
occur  over  and  over  again  such  na- 
tural forms  of  expression  as  "  I  wot," 
**  I  wis" — and  where  they  do  occur  let 


us  have  them  too  and  be  thankful ; 
but  poverty-stricken  in  the  article  of 
rhymes  must  he  he^  who  is  perpetually 
driven  to  resort  to  such  expedients  as 
the  following — all  of  which  are  Mr 
Home's  own : — 

''Of  fees  and  robes  he   many  had,  I 

ween." 
"  And  yet  this  manciple  made  them  fools, 

I  wot.' 
"  This  Reve  upon  a  stallion  sat,  I  wot.*' 
"  Than  the  poor  parson  in  two  months^ 

I  wot." 
"  For  certainly  when  I  was  bom,  I  trow.'* 
"  A  small  stalk  in  mine  eyes  he  sees,  I 

deem." 
"  There  were  two  scholars  young  and 

poor,  I  trow." 
"  John  Keth  still  and  not  far  off,  I  trow." 
**  Eastern  astrologers  and  clerks,!  wis.'* 
"  This  woful  heart  found  some  reprieve, 

I  wis." 
"Unto  his  brother's  bed  he  came,  I 


WIS. 
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**  And  now  Aurelius  ever,  as  I  ween.' 
"  That  she  could  not  sustain  herself,  I 


ween. 


>» 


Mr  Home,  in  his  Introduction,  un- 
conscious of  his  own  sins,  speaks  with 
due  contempt  of  the  modernizations 
of  Chaucer  by  Ogle  and  Lipscomb 
and  their  coadjutors,  and  of  the  injury 
they  may  have  done  to  the  reputation 
of  the  old  poet.    But  whatever  injniy 
they  may  have  occasioned,  "there  can 
be  doubt,**  he  says,  "  of  the  mischief 
done  by  Mr  Pope's  obscene  specimen, 
placed  at  the  head  of  his  list  of  *  Imi- 
tations of  English  Poets.*    It  is  aa 
imitation  of  those  passages  which  wt 
should  only  regard  as  the  rank  offal  of 
a  great  feast  in  the  olden  time.    The 
better  taste  and  feeling  of  Pope  should 
have  imitated  the  noble  poetry  of 
Chaucer.     He    avoided   this    *  for 
sundry  weighty  reasons.*    Bnt  if  this 
so  -  called   imitation   by   Pope   was 
*done  in  his  youth*  he  should  havfe 
bumt  it  in  his  age.  Its  publication  ab 
the  present  day  among  his  elegant 
works,  is  a  disgrace  to  modem  times, 
and  to  his  high  reputation.**    Not  8# 
fast  and  strong,  good  Mister  Home. 
The  six-and-twcnty  octosyllabic  lines 
thus  magisterially  denounced  by  our 
stem  moralist*  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  have  had  a  place  ill 
Pope's  works  for  a  hundred  years,  and 
it  is  too  late  now  to  seek  to  delete  them. 
They  were  written  by  Pope  in  bis 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  and  gross 
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as  they  are,  are  pardonable  in  a  boy 
of  precocious  genius,  giving  way  for  a 
laughing  honr  to  his  sense  of  the  gro- 
tesque. Joe  Warton  (not  Tom)  pomp- 
ously calls  them  ^^  a  gross  and  dull 
caricature  of  the  Fathei*  of  English 
Poetry."  And  Mr  Bowles  says,  *'  he 
might  have  added,  it  is  disgusting  as  it 
is  dull,  and  no  more  like  Chaucer  than 
a  Billingsgate  is  like  an  Oberea.''  It  is 
not  dull,  but  exceedingly  clever ;  and 
Father  Geoffirey  himsefr  would  have 
laughed  at  it — ^pattedPopc  on  the  head 
— and  enjoined  him  for  the  future  to  be 
more  discreet.  Boscoe,  like  a  wise  man, 
regards  it  without  horror — remarking 
of  it,  and.  the  boyish  imitation  of 
Spenser,  that  "why  these  sportive 
and  characteristic  sketches  should  be 
brought  to  so  severe  an  ordeal,  and 
])ointed  out  to  the  reprehension  of  the 
reader  as  gross  and  disagreeable,  dull 
and  disgusting,  it  is  not  easy  to  per- 
ceive." Old  Joe  maunders  when  he 
says,  "  he  that  was  unacquainted 
with  Spenser,  and  was  to  form  his 
ideas  of  the  turn  and  manner  of  his 
genius  from  this  pJece,  would  undoubt- 
edly suppose  that  he  abounded  in 
filthy  images,  and  excelled  in  describ- 
ing the  lower  scenes  of  life."  Let  all 
such  blockheads  suppose  what  they 
•choose.  Pope  —  says  Roscoe  — 
"  was  well  aware  as  any  one  of 
tise  superlative  beauties  and  merits 
of  Spenser,  whose  works  ho  assi- 
duously studied,  both  in  his  early  and 
riper  yeai's ;  but  it  was  not  his  Luten- 
tion  in  these  few  lines  to  give  a  serious 
imitation  of  him.  All  that  he  at- 
tempted was  to  show  how  exactly  he 
could  apply  the  language  and  manner 
of  Spenser  to  low  and  burlesque  sub- 
jects ;  and  in  this  he  has  completely 
succeeded.  To  compare  these  lines, 
as  Dr  Warton  has  done,  with  those 
more  extensive  and  highly-finished 
productions,  the  CasiU  of  Indolence 
by  Thomson,  and  the  Minstrel  by 
Beattie,  is  manifestly  unjust" — and 
atupidly  absurd.  What  Mr  Home 
means  by  saying  that  Pope  "  avoided 
imitating  the  noble  poetry  of  Chaucer 
for  sundry  weighty  reasons,"  is  not  ap- 
.parent  at  first  sight.  It  means,  how- 
ever, that  Pope  cotdd  not  have  done 
so — that  the  feat  was  beyond  hia 
power.  The  author  of  the  Messiah  and 
the  Eloise  vn:oie  tolerable  poetiy  -of 
Lis  own ;  and  he  knew  how  to  appre- 


ciate, and  to  emulate,  too,  some  ot 
the  finest  of  Chaucer's.  Why  did  Mr 
Home  not  mention  his  Tenq»le  of 
Fame?  A  more  childish  sentence 
never  was  written  than  "  its  pub- 
lication at  the  present  day  among 
his  elegant  works  is  a  disgrace  to  mo- 
dem times,  and  to  his  high  reputa- 
tion." Pope's  reputation  is  abovo 
reproach,  enshrined  in  honour  for 
evermore,  and  modem  times  are. not 
so  Miss  MoUyish  as  to  sympathiso 
with  such  sensitive  censorship  of  an 
ingeniously  versified  peccadillo,  at 
which  our  ovt  and  proavi  could  not 
choose  but  smile. 

'  But  Mr  Home,  thinking  that  in  thia 
case  "  the  child  is  father  of  the  man," 
rates  Pope  as  roundly  for  what  be 
seems  to  suppose  were  the  misdemea- 
nom's  of  hiB  manhood.  "  Of  the  highly- 
finished  paraphrase,  by  Mr  Pope,  of 
the  '  Wife  of  Bath's  Prologue,'  and 
'  The  Merchant's  Tale,'  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  the  licentious  humour  of  the 
original  being  divested  of  its  gucant^ 
ncss  and  obscurity  (!)  becomes  yet  more 
licentious  in  proportion  to  the  fine 
touches  of  skill  with  which  it  is 
brought  into  the  light.  Spontane- 
ous coarseness  is  made  revolting  by 
meretricious  artifice.  Instead  of  keep- 
ing in  the  distance  that  which  was 
objectionable,  by  such  shades  in  the 
modernizing  as  should  have  answered 
to  the  Aozy  appearance  (!)  of  the  ori- 
gmal,  it  receives  a  clear  outline,  and 
is  brought  close  to  ns.  An  ancient 
Briton,  with  his  long  rough  hair  and 
painted  body,  laughing  and  singing 
half-naked  under  a  tree,  may  be 
coarse,  yet  innocent  of  all  Intention 
to  offend ;  but  if  the  imagination 
(absorbing  the  anachronism)  can  eon- 
ceive  him  shorn  of  his  falling  hair,  his 
paint  washed  off,  and  in  this  uncovered 
state  introduced  into  a  drawing-room 
full  of  ladies  in  renge  and  diamonds, 
hoops  and  hair-powder,  no  one  can 
doubt  the  injury  thus  done  to  the 
ancient  Briton.  This  is  no  unfair 
illustration  of  ^at  was  done  in  the 
time  of  Pope,"  &c 

It  may  be  ^'  no  unfair  illustration,^ 
and  certainly  is  no  unludicrons  one. 
We  must  all  of  us  allow,  that  weie  an 
ancient  Briton,  halutedf  or  rathwik- 
habited,  as  aboye,  to  bounce  into  a 
modem  drawing-room  full  of  ladies, 
whether  in  rouge  and  diamonds,  lioops 
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tnd  hair-powder,  or  not,  the  effect  of 
such  entree  would  be  prodigioojs  od  the 
fair  and  fluttered  Yolscians.  Our 
imagination,  ^^  absorbing  the  ana- 
chronism," ensconces  us  professionally 
behind  a  sofa,  to  witness  and  to  re- 
cord the  scene.  How  different  in 
natore  Christopher  North  and  R.  H. 
Home  I  While  he  would  be  commi- 
serating *^  the  injury  thus  done  to  the 
ancient  Briton,^*  we  should  be  implo- 
ring our  savage  ancestor  to  spare  the 
iadiks.  ^^  Innocent  of  all  intention  to 
offend  ^  might  be  Caractacns,  but  to 
the  terrified  bevy  he  would  seem  the 
king  of  the  Cannibal  Islands  at  least. 
What  protection  against  the  assault 
of  a  savage,  almost  in  puris  naturaii- 
bus^  conld  be  hoped  for  in  their  hoops ! 
Yet  who  knows  but  that,  on  looking 
round  and  about,  he  might  himself  be 
frightened  out  of  his  senses  ?  An  an- 
cient Briton,  with  his  long  rough  hair 
and  painted  body,  may  laugh  and 
sing  by  himself,  half-naked  under  a 
tree,  and  in  his  own  conceit  be  a 
match  for  any  amount  of  women.  But 
shorn  of  his  falling  hair,  and  without 
a  streak  of  paint  on  his  checks,  verily 
his  heart  might  be  found  to  die  within 
him,  before  furies  with  faces  fiery 
with  rouge,  and  heads  horrent  with 
pomatum — till  instinctively  he  strove 
to  roll  himself  up  in  the  Persian  car- 
pet, and  there  prayed  for  deliverance 
to  his  tutelary  gods. 

Onr  imagination  having  thus  ^^  ab- 
sorbed the  anachronism,"  let  us  now 
leave  Caractacns  in  the  carpet — while 
onr  reason  has  recourse  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  criticism.  Mr  Home 
asserts,  that  in  "  Mr  PopeV  highly- 
finished  paraphrase  of  the  **  Wife  of 
Bath's  Prologue,"  and  the  *'  Mer- 
chant's Tale,"  ^^  the  licentious  humour 
-of  the  original  is  divested  of  its  quaint- 
nc88  and  obscurity,  and  becomes  yet 
more  licentious  in  proportion  to  the 
fine  touches  of  skill  with  which  it  is 
bronght  into  the  light."  Quaintness 
and  obscurity  !1  Why,  every  thing  in 
those  tales  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-staff, 
and  clearer  than  mud.  *^The  hazy 
appearance  of  the  original"  indeed  I 
Whatl  of  the  couple  in  the  Pear- 
Tree  ?  Mr  Home  spitefully  and  per- 
versely misrepresents  the  character 
of  Pope's  translations.  They  are  re- 
markably free  from  the  vice  he  charges 
-them  withal— and  have  been  admitted 
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to  be  so  by  the  most  captious  critics. 
Many  of  the  very  strong  things  in 
Chaucer,  which  you  may  call  coarso 
and  gross  if  you  will,  are  omitted  by 
Pope,  and  many  softened  down  ;  nor 
is  tbcrc  a  single  line  in  which  the  spi- 
rit is  not  the  spirit  of  satire.    The  folly 
of  senile  dotage  is  throughout  exposed 
as  unsparingly,  though  with  a  difference 
in  the  imitation,  as  in  the  original. 
Even  Joseph  Warton  and  Bowles, 
affectedly  fastidious  over-much  as  both 
too  often  are,  and  culpably  prompt  to 
find  fault,   acknowledge  that  Pope's 
versions  are  blameless.  ^^  In  the  art  of 
telling  a  story,"  says  Bowles,  "  Pope 
is  peculiarly  happy ;  we  almost  forget 
the  grossness  of  the  subject  of  this 
tale,    (the   Merchant's,)    while    we 
are  strack  by  the  uncommon  ease 
and  readiness  of  the  verse,  the  suit- 
ableness of  the  expression,  and  the 
spuit  and  happmess  of  the  whole.'* 
While  Dr  Warton,  sensibly  remark- 
ing, ^^  that  the  character  of  a  fond  old 
dotard,  betrayed  into  disgrace  by  an 
unsuitable  match,  is  supported  in  a 
lively  manner,"  refrains  from  making 
himself  ridiculous  by  mealy-mouthed 
moralities  which  on  such  a  subject 
every  person  of  sense  and  honesty 
must  despise.  Mr  Home  keeps  foolishly 
carping  at  Pope,  or  "Mr  Pope,"  as  ho 
sometimes  calls  him,  throughout  his 
interminable — no,  not  interminable — 
his  hundred-paged  Introduction.    He 
abominates  Pope's  Homer,  and  groans 
to  think  how  it  has  cormpted  the 
English   ear   by    its  long    domina- 
tion in  our  schools.     He  takes  up, 
with  leathem  lungs,  the  howl  of  the 
Lakers,   and   his  imitative  bray  is 
louder  than  the  original,  "  in  linked 
sweetness  long  drawn  out."     Such 
sonorous  strictures  are  innocent ;  but 
his   false   charge   of    licentiousness 
against  Pope  is  most  reprehensible — 
and  it  is  insincere.    For  he  has  the 
sense  to  see  Chaucer's  broadest  satire 
in  its  tme  light,  and  its  fearless  ex- 
positions. Yet  from  his  justification  of 
pictures  and  all  their  colouring  in  the 
ancient  poet,  that  might  well  startle 
people  by  no  means  timid,  he  tnms 
with  ftx>wning  forehead  and  reproving 
hand  to  corresponding  delineations  in 
the  modem,  that  stand  less  in  need  of 
it,  and  spits  his  spite  on  Pope,  which 
we  wipe  off  that  it  may  not  corrode. 
-"This  translation  was  done  at  t-ix- 
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taea  or  Berenteen,"  says  Pope  in 
a  note  to  his  Jannaiy  and  May — and 
there  is  not,  among  the  achievements 
of  eariy  genius,  to  be  found  another 
such  specimen  of  finished  art  and  of 
perfect  mastery. 

Mr  Home  has  ventured  to  give  in 
his  volume  the  Beve's  Tale.  ''It  has 
been  thought,'^  he  says,  ''  that  an 
idea  of  the  extraordinary  jrersatility  of 
Chanoer^s  genius  could  not  be  ade- 
quately conveyed,  udeas  one  of  his 
matter-of-fact  oomic  tales  were  at* 
tempted.  The  Revels  has  accordingly 
been  selected,  as  presenting  a  graphio 
painting  of  character,  eqasi  to  those 
contained  in  the  '  Prologue  to  the 
Canterbury  Tales,*  displaved  in  action 
by  means  of  a  story,  which  may  be 
designated  as  a  hroad  faro^  ending 
in  a  pantomime  i^  abturd  reaU^,  To 
those  who  are  acquainted  witii  the 
Offiginal,  an.  apology  may  not  be  con- 
aktored  inadmissible  for  certain  ne* 
eessaiy  variations  and  ODussions.** 
For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  object 
to  this  tale,  tiiough  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  such  a  woi^  its  insertion 
was  ill-judged,  and  will  endanger 
greatly  the  volume.  But  we  do  object 
to  the  hypocritical  cant  about  the 
tioentiousness  of  Pope's  fine  touches, 
from  the  person  who  wrote  the  above 
words  in  italics.  Omissions  there 
must  have  been— but  they  sadly  shear 
the  tale  of  its  vigour,  and  indeed  leave 
it  not  veiy  intelligible  to  readers  who 
know  not  the  originaL  The  variations 
are  most  unhappy— miserable  indeed; 
and  by  putting  the  miller's  daughter  to 
lie  in  a  closet  at  the  end  of  a  passage, 
this  moral  modemiaer  has  kUled 
Chaucer.  In  the  matchless  original 
all  the  niffht's  action  goes  on  in  one 
room — and  that  not  a  large  one — ^mil- 
ler, miller's  wife,  miller's  daughter,  and 
the  two  strenuous  Cantabs,  are  with- 
in the  same  four  narrow  walls — their 
beds  nearly  touch — ^the  jeopardiced 
cradle  has  just  space  to  rock  in — ^yet 
this  self-elected  expositor  of  Chaucer 
Is  either  so  blind  as  not  to  see  how 
essential  such  allocation  of  the  parties 
Is  to  the  wicked  comedy,  or  such  a 
blunderer  as  to  believe  that  he  can 
improve  on  the  greatest  master  that 
ever  dared,  and  with  perfect  success,  to 
picture,  without  ourcondemnation — so 
wide  is  the  privilege  of  genius  in  spor- 
tive fancy— what,  but  for  the  self-ree- 
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tifying  spirit  of  fiction,  would  have 
been  an  outrage  on  nature,  and  in  the 
number  not  only  of  forbidden  but  un- 
hallowed things.  The  passages  inter- 
polated by  Mr  Home's  own  pen  are 
as  bad  as  possible— clownish  and  aati* 
Chaucerian  to  the  last  degree. 

For  example,  he  thus  takes  upon 
himself,  in  the  teeth  of  Chaucer,  to 
narrate  Alein's  night  adventure — 

**  And  up  he  rote,  and  crept  along  the 

floor. 
Into  the  passage  hamming  with  their 

snore; 
As  narrow  was  it  as  a  drum  or  tab^ 
Andlike  a  beetle  doth  he  grope  and  jfrvfi^ 
Feeling  his  way,  with  darhneee  in  h£9 

kande. 
Till  at  the  passage  end  he  ttoopii^ 

stands." 

Chancer  teDs  us,  without  drcnmlo* 
cutlon,  why  the  Miller's  Wife  for  a 
while  had  left  her  husband's  side ;  but 
Mr  Home  is  intolerant  of  the  indeli* 
cate,  and  thus  elegantly  paraphraaea 
the  one  original  word — 

"  The  wife  her  routing  ceased  soon  after 

that: 
And  woke  and  left  her  hed;  for  eke 

woe  pained 
With  nightmare  dreams  of  skiee  that 

madly  rained, 
Ikutem  astrologers  and  derke,  I  wis. 
In  time  of  Apis  tell  of  storms  likethie.^ 

Such  Ib  modem  refinement ! 

In  Chancer,  the  bfiod  enconater 
between  the  Miller  and  one  of  the 
Cantabs,  who,  miatairing  him  fyr  his 
comrade,  had  wluspered  into  his  ear 
what  had  happened  during  the  night 
to  his  daughter,  is  thus  oomicaily 
described — 

^  Ye  falsd  harlot,  quod  the  miller,  hast  ? 
A  falsd  traitour,  fals^  clerk,  (quod  he) 
Thou  Shalt  be  ded  by  Godd^s  dignitee. 
Who  dorst^  be  so  bold  to  disparage 
My  daughter,  that  is  come  of  swiche 

lineage. 
And  by  die  throt^-bolle  he  caught  Aleioi 
And  he  him  hente  despiteously  again. 
And  on  the  nose  he  smote  him  with  his 
fist; 

Down  ran  the  Moody  streme  upon  Us 

brest; 
And  on  the  flore  with  nose  and  moath 

to-broke. 
They  walwe»  as  don  two  pigg^  hi  a 

poke. 
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And  np  they  gon,  and  down  again  anon. 
Till  that  the  miller  spumed  at  a  stone. 
And  down  he  fell  backward  upon  lids 

wify 
That  wiste  nothing  of  this  nic^  strif. 
For  aha  was  falle  aslepe,  a  litel  wight 
With  Jchn  the  clerk/' and 

Here  oomes  Mr  Home  in  his  strength. 

''Thou  aUnderons  ribald!    qnoth  the 

miller,  hast ! 
A  traitor  false,  false  lying  clerk,  quoth 

he. 
Then  dialt  be  slain  by  heaTen*s  dignity 
Who  rudely  dar*8t  disparage  with  foul 

He 
My  daughter,  that  is  come  of  lineage 

high! 
And  by  the  throat  he  Allan  grasp*d 

cmaiiiy 
And  caught  him,  yet  more  furiously 

again. 
And  on  his  nose  he  smote  him  with  his 

fist! 
Down  ran  the  bloody  stream  upon  his 

breast. 
And  on  the  floor  they  tumble  heel  and 

crown. 
And  shake  the  house,  it  seemM  all  com- 
ing down. 
And  np  they  rise,  and  down  again  they 

roll: 
Till  that  the  Miller,  stumbling  o*er  a  coal. 
Went  plunging  headlong  Uke  a  buU  at 

bait. 
And  met  his  wife,  and  both  fell  flat  as 

slate." 

Mr  Home  cannot  read  Chancer. 
The  Miller  does  not,  as  he  makes  blm 
do,  accuse  the  Cantab  of  falsely  slan- 
dering his  danghter^s  virtne.  He  does 
not  doubt  the  tmth  of  the  nnlacklly 
blabbed  secret;  false  harlot,  false  trai- 
tor, false  clerk,  are  all  words  that  tell  bis 
bdief ;  bat  Mr  Home,  not  nndcrstand- 
bg  ^^  disparage,"  as  it  is  here  nsed  by 
Chancer,  wholly  mistakes  the  cause 
of  the  father^s  fhry.  He  does  not 
even  know,  that  it  is  the  Miller  who 
gets  the  bloody  nose,  not  the  Cantab. 
**'  As  don  two  pigg^s  in  a  poke,"  be 
leaves  out,  preferring,  as  more  pio- 
tnresque,  *^And  on  the  floor  they 
tumble  ked  and  crown  t "  *^  And  shake 
the  house — it  seemed  all  coming 
down,"  is  not  in  Chancer,  nor  conld 
be ;  bnt  the  crowning  stupidity  is  that 
of  making  the  Miller  meet  his  wife,  and 
upset  her — she  being  all  the  while  in 
l)ed,  and  now  startled  out  of  sleep  by 
the  weight  of  her  fallen  snperincnm- 
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bent  Irasband.    And  this  is  moderniz- 
ing Chancer ! 

What,  then— after  all  we  have  writ- 
ten about  him — we  ask,  can,  at  this  day, 
be  done  with  Chancer  ?  The  trae  an- 
swer is — B£AD  HUi.  The  late  Laureate 
dared  to  think  that  every  one  might ; 
and  in  his  collection,  or  selection,  of 
English  poets,  down  to  Habington  in- 
clusive, he  has  given  the  prologue,  and 
half  a  dozen  <xf  the  finest  and  most 
finished  tales;  believing  that  every 
earnest  lover  of  English  poetry  would 
by  degrees  acquire  courage  and 
strength  to  devour  and  digest  a  mo- 
derately-spread banquet.  Without 
doubt,  Southcy  did  well.  It  was  a 
challenge  to  poetical  Young  England 
to  gird  up  his  loins  and  fall  to  hia 
work.  If  you  will  have  the  frait,  said 
the  Laureate,  yon  must  climb  the  tree. 
He  bowed  some  heavily-laden  branches 
down  to  your  eye,  to  tempt  you ;  bnt 
climb  you  must,  if  you  will  eat.  He 
displayed  a  generous  trust  in  the  grow- 
ing desire  and  capacity  of  the  country 
for  her  own  time-shrouded  poetical- 
treasures.  In  the  same  full  volume, 
he  gave  the  "  Faerie  Queene"  firom  the 
first  word  to  the  last. 

Let  us  hope  boldly,  as  Southey 
hoped.  But  there  are,  in  the  present 
world,  a  host  of  excellent,  sensitive 
readers,  whose  natural  taste  is  per- 
fectly susceptible  of  Chaucer,  if  he 
spoke  their  .language  ;  yet  who  hav« 
not  the  courage,  or  the  leisure,  or  the 
aptitude,  to  master  his.  They  must 
not  be  too  hastily  blamed  if  tiiey  do 
not  readily  reconcile  themselves  to  a 
garb  of  thought  which  disturbs  and 
distracts  all  their  habitual  associa- 
tions. Consider,  the  *  ingenious  feel- 
ing,' the  vital  sensibility,  with  which 
they  apprehend  their  own  English, 
may  place  the  insurmountable  barrier 
which  opposes  their  access  to  the  fa- 
ther of  our  poetry.  What  can  be 
done  for  them  ? 

In  the  first  place,  what  is  it  that  so 
much  removes  the  language  from  ns? 
It  is  removed  by  the  words  and  gram- 
matical forms  that  we  have  lost — by 
its  real  antiquity;  perhaps  more  by 
an  accidental  semblance  of  antiquity 
— the  orthography.  That  last  may 
seem  a  small  matter ;  but  it  is  not. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which 
literary  craftsmen  have  attempted  to 
fill  up,  or  bridge  over,  the  gulf  of  time, 
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aad  bring  the  poet  of  Edward  III.  and 

Eichard  II.  near  to  modem  readers. 

Dryden  and  Pope  are  the  repre- 
fi^ntativesY  as  they  are  the  maflters,  of 
the  first  method ;  for  the  others  who 
have  trodden  in  their  footsteps  are 
hardly  to  be  named  or  thought  of. 
Dryden  and  Pope  hold,  in  their  own 
school  of  modernizing,  this  nndonbted 
distinction,  that  under  their  treat- 
ment, that  which  was  poetry  remuns 
poetry.  Their  followei*s  have  written, 
for  the  most  part,  intelligible  Eng- 
lish, bnt  never  poetry.  They  have 
told  the  story,  and  not  that  always; 
bnt  they  have  distilled  lethargy  on  the 
tongne  of  the  narrator. — ^This  first 
method  the  most  boldly  departs  from 
the  type.  It  was  probably  the  only 
way  that  the  culture  of  Dryden's  and 
Pope's  time  admitted  of.  We  have 
since  gradually  returned,  more  and 
more,  upon  our  own  antiquity,  as  all  the 
nations  of  Europe  have  upon  theirs. 
Then  civilization  seemed  to  herself  to 
escape  forwards  out  of  barbarism. 
Now  she  finds  herself  safe ;  and  she 
ventures  to  seek  light  for  her  mature 
years  in  the  recollections  of  her  own 
childhood. 

But  now,  the  altered  spirit  of  the 
age  has  produced  a  new  manner  of 
modernization.  The  problem  has 
been  put  thus.  To  retain  of  Chaucer 
whatever  in  him  is  our  language,  or 
is  most  nearly  our  language— only 
making  good,  always,  the  measure; 
and  for  expression,  which  time  has 
left  out  of  our  speech,  to  substitute 
such  as  is  in  use.  And  several  fol- 
lowers of  the  muses,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  lately  tried  their  hand  at  this 
kmd  of  conversion. 

It  is  hard  to  judge  both  the  system 
and  the  specimens.  For  if  the  speci- 
mens be  thought  to  have  succeeded, 
the  system  may,  upon  them,  be  fa- 
vourably judged  ;  but  if  the  specimens 
.  have  failed,  the  system  must  not  upon 
*  them  be  unfavourably  judged,  but 
must  in  candour  be  looked  upon  as 
possibly  carrying  in  itself  means 
and  powers  that  have  not  yet  been 
unfolded.  But  unhappily  a  difficulty 
occurs  which  would  not  have  occurred 
with  a  writer  in  prose — the  law  of  the 
verse  is  imperious.  Ten  syllables 
must  be  kept,  and  rhyme  must  bo 
kept ;  and  in  the  experiment  it  results, 
generally,  that  whilst  the  rehabiting 
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of  Chaucer  is  undertaken  under  a  ne- 
cessity which  lies  whoUy  in  the  ob- 
scurity  of  his  dialect — the  proposed 
ground  or  motive  of  modemizartion — 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  actual 
changes  are  made  for  the  sake  of  that 
which  beforehand  you  might  not 
think  of,  namely,  the  Verse.  This  it 
is  that  puts  the  translators  to  the 
strangest  shifts  and  fetches,  and  be* 
sets  the  version,  in  spite  of  tiieir  best 
skill,  with  anti-Chaucerisms  as  thick  a» 
blackberries. 

It  might,  at  first  ^ht,  seem  as  if 
there  could  be  no  remorse  about  dis- 
persmg  the  atmosphere  of  antiquity  \ 
and  you  might  be  disposed  to  say 
— a  thought  is  a  thought,  a  feeling 
a  feeling,  a  fancy  a  fancy.    Utter 
tiie  thought,  the  feeling,  tlie  fancy, 
with  what  words  you  will,  provided 
that  they  are  native  to  the  matter, 
and  the  matter  will  hold  its  own 
worth.   No.  There  is  more  ui  poetiy 
than  the  definite,  separable  matter 
of  a  fancy,   a  feeUng,   a  thouj^t. 
There  is  the  indefinite,  insepars^le 
spuit,  out  of  which  they  all  ariae, 
which  verifies  them  all,  harmonizes 
them  aU,  interprets  them  alL    There 
is  the  spuit  of  the  poet  himself.    Bnt 
the  spirit  of  the  time  in  which  a  poet 
lives,  flows  through  the  spirit  of  the 
poet.    Therefore,  a  poet  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  his  own  time,  and  rightly 
and  wholly  understood.    It  seems  to 
follow  that  thought,  feeling,  fancy, 
which  he  has  expressed,  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  his  own  speech,  and  his 
own  style,  and  rightly  and  wholly  un- 
derstood.   Let  us  bring  this  home  to 
Chaucer,  and  our  occasion.    The  air 
of  antiquity  hangs  about  him,  cleaves 
to  him ;  therefore  he  is  the  venerable 
Chaucer.      One  word,  beyond  any 
other,  expresses  to  us  the  difl'erence 
betwixt  his  age  and  ours— Simplidty. 
To  read  him  after  his  own  sphit,  we 
must  be  made  shnple.    That  temper 
is  called  up  in  us  by  the  simplicity  of 
his  speech  and  s^le.  Touched  by  these, 
and  under  their  power,  we  lose  our 
false  habituations,  andretum  tonature. 
But  for  this  singular  power  exerted 
over  us,  this  dominion  of  an  irresis- 
tible sympathy,  the  hint  of  antiquity 
which  lies  in  the  language  seems  re- 
quisite.   That  summons  us  to  put  off 
our  own,  and  put  on  another  mind. 
In  a  half  modernization,  Uiere  lies  tlie 
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dsnger  that  we  shall  hang  snsponded 
between  two  minds — ^between  two 
jfes— taken  ont  of  one,  and  not  ef- 
feetnall/  transported  into  that  other. 
IQgfat  a  poet,  if  it  were  worth  while, 
who  had  imbned  himself  with  anti- 

af  and  with  Chancer,  depart  more 
J  torn  him,  and  yet  more  effec- 
taallj  reproduce  him?  Imitating, 
not  erasing,  the  colours  of  the  old 
time— nntying  the  strict  chain  that 
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binds  yon  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
but  impressing  on  you  candour,  clear- 
ness, shrewdness,  ingenuous  suscepti- 
bility, simplicity,  AiniQurnrl  A 
creatiye  translator  or  imitator — Chau- 
cer bom  again,  a  century  and  a  half 
lat^. 

Let  us  see  how  Wordsworth  deals 
with  Chaucer  in  the  first  seyen  stan- 
zas of  the  Cuckoo  and  Nightingale. 


^  The  god  of  loye,  a  benedicite  ! 

How  mighty  and  how  gret  a  lord  is  he, 
For  he  can  make  of  low^  hertds  highe. 
Of  hiffhd  lowe,  and  likd  for  to  dye. 
And  hardfe  hertds  he  can  maken'fre. 

^  And  he  can  make,  within  a  titel  stounde. 
Of  sekd  folke,  hoU,  freshe,  and  sounde. 
Of  hoU  folkd  he  can  maken  seke, 
And  ho  can  binden  and  milnnden  eke 
That  he  wol  hare  yboonden  or  unboonde. 

**  To  telle  his  might  my  wit  may  not  snfficey 
For  be  can  make  of  wisi  folke  f ul  nice. 
For  he  may  don  al  that  he  wol  deriae. 
And  lither  folki  to  destroien  yiee. 
And  proadd  hert^  he  can  make  agrise. 

^  And  ahortly  al  that  erer  he  wol  he  may, 
Ayenes  him  dare  no  wight  say^  nay : 
For  he  can  glade  and  grevd  whom  he  liketh : 
And  whoso  that  he  w<9,  he  lougheth  or  siketh| 
And  most  his  might  he  shedeth  ever  in  Maj. 

**  For  erery  trai  gentle  herte  fre 
That  with  him  is  or  thtnketh  for  to  be 
Ayen^  Kay  shal  hare  now  som  stering. 
Other  to  joie  or  elles  to  som  mourning ; 
In  no  seson  so  moch  as  thinketh  me. 

^  For  whan  they  roay^  here  the  briddes  singe. 
And  se  the  flonrte  and  the  \e\h%  springe, 
That  bringeth  info  hire  rememberaunce 
A  maaer  esi,  medled  with  greyavnce, 
And  losty  thooghtds  fnlle  of  gret  longinge. 

''  And  of  that  longinge  cometh  heyinesse. 
And  therof  growe£  oft  gret  sekenesse, 
Al  for  lackinge  of  that  that  they  desire ; 
And  thus  in  May  ben  berths  sette  on  fire. 
So  that  they  brennen  forth  in  gret 

WOBDSWOBTH. 

"  The  God  of  lore !    Ah,  benedidte, . 
.  How  mighty  and  how  great  a  lord  is  he# 
For  he  of  low  hearts  can  make  high,  of  high 
He  can  make  low,  and  unto  death  bring  nigh/ 
And  hard  hearts  he  cui  make  them  kii^aA  firiSb 
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« 'Within  a  little  time,  as  hath  been  fdnnd. 
He  can  make  nek  folk  whole,  and  fredi,  and  Bovad. 
Them  who  are  whole  in  body  and  in  mind 
He  can  make  nek,  bind  can  he  and  nnUnd 
AH  that  he  will  have  bound,  or  have  mdKnmd; 

^  To  teU  his  might  my  wit  may  not  soAoei 
FooUsh  men  1^  ean  make  them  out  of  wias  ; 
For  he  may  do  all  that  he  will  deWse, 
IiQose  liven  he  can  make  abate  their  viee,  ^ 
And  proud  hearts  can  make  tremble  in  a  trioe. 

"  In  brief,  the  whole  of  what  he  will,  he  may ; 
Against  him  dare  not  any  wight  say  nay ; 
To  homble  or  afflict  whome'er  he  will. 
To  gladden  or  to  grieve,  he  hath  like  skill ; 
But  most  his  might  he  sheds  on  the  eve  of  May. 

**  For  every  true  heart,  gentle  heart  and  free, 
That  with  him  is,  or  thinketh  so  to  be. 
Now  against  May  shall  have  some  stirring — whether 
To  joy,  or  be  it  to  some  mourning  ;  never 
At  other  time,  methinks,  in  tike  degree. 

**  For  now  when  they  may  hear  the  small  birds'  song, 
And  see  the  budding  leaves  the  branches  throng. 
This  unto  their  rememberance  doth  bring 
All  kinds  of  pleasure,  mix'd  with  sorrowing. 
And  longing  of  sweet  thoughts  that  ever  long. 

**  And  of  that  longing  heaviness  doth  come, 
Whence  oft  g^eat  sickness  grows  of  heart  and  home ; 
Sick  are  they  all  for  lack  of  their  deare ; 
And  thus  in  May  their  hearts  are  set  on  fire. 
So  that  they  bum  forth  in  great  martyrdom.'* 
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Here  is  the  master  of  the  art ;  and 
his  work,  most  of  all,  therefore,  makes 
ns  doubt  the  practicability  of  the  thing 
undertaken.  He  works  reverently, 
lovingly,  surely  with  full  apprehension 
of  Chaucer ;  and  yet,  at  every  word 
where  he  leaves  Chaucer,  the  spirit  of 
Chaucer  leaves  the  verse.  You  see 
plainly  that  his  rule  is  to  change  the 
least  that  can  possibly  be  changed. 
Yet  the  gentle  grace,  the  lingering 
musical  sweetness,  the  taking  sim- 
plicity, of  the  wise  old  poet,  vanishes 
— brushed  away  like  the  down  from 
the  butterfly's  wing,  by  the  lightest 
and  most  timorous  touch. 

'^For  he  can  make  of  lowd  hertda 
highe." 

There  is  the  soul  of  the  lover's  poet, 
of  the  poet  himself  a  lover,  poured  out 
and  along  in  one  fond  verse,  grate- 
fully consecrated  to  the  mystery  of 
love,  which  he,  too,  has  experienced 
when  he— the  shy,  the  fearfhl,  the  re- 


served—was yet  by  the  touch  of  that 
all-powerful  ray  which 

'<  Shoots  invi^ble  virtue  even  to  the 
deep," 

enkindled,  and  to  his  own  surprise 
made  elate  to  hope  and  to  dare. 

But  now  conti-act,  as  Wordsworth 
does,  the  dedicated  verse  into  a  half 
verse,  and  bring  together  the  two 
distinct  and  opposite  mysteries  under 
one  enunciation — in  short,  divide  the 
one  verse  to  two  subjects — 

''For  he  of  low  hearts  can  make 
high — of  high 
He  can  make  low ; " 

and  the  fhct  vouched  remains  the 
same,  the  simplicity  of  the  words  is 
kept,  for  they  are  the  very  words, 
ana  yet  something  is  gone — and  in 
that  something  eveiy  thing!  There 
is  no  longer  Sie  dwelling  upon  the 
words,  no  longer  the  dilated  utter- 
ance of  a  heart  that  melts  with  ita 
own  thoughts,  no  longer  the  con- 
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socration  of  the  verse  to  its  matter,  no 
longer  the  softness,  the  light,  the 
fragrance,  the  charm — no  longer,  in  a 
word,  the  old  manner.  Here  is,  in 
short,  the  philosophical  observation 
touching  love,  ^*  the  saw  of  might ^' 
still ;  but  the  love  itself  here  is  not. 
A  kindly  and  moved  observer  speaks, 
not  a  lover. 

In  one  of  the  above-cited  stanzas, 
Urry  seems  to  have  misled  Words- 
worth. Stanza  iv.  verse  4,  Chaucer 
says : — 

"  And  wboso  that  he  wol,  he  lougheth  or 
siketh." 

The  sense  nndonbtedly  is,  "  and 
whosoever  he  " — namely,  the  God  of 
Love — "  will,  HE  " — namely,  the  Lover 
— ^Mangheth  or  sigheth  accordingly." 
But  Urry  mistaking  the  construction — 
supposed  that  he,  in  both  places, 
meant  the  god  only.  He  had,  there- 
fore, to  find  out  in  *^  lougheth  "  and 
*'  siketh,*'  actions  predicable  of  the 
love- god.  The  verse  accordingly  runs 
thus  with  him, 

'*  And  who  that  he  wol^  he  loweth  or 
siketh.'* 

Now,  it  is  true,  that,  after  all,  we  do  not 
exactly  know  how  Urry  understood 
his  own  reading ;  for  he  did  not  make 
his  own  glossary.  But  from  his  glos- 
sary, we  find  that  "  to  lowe  "  is  to 
praise,  to  allow,  to  approve — further- 
more that  ^*  siketh ''  in  this  place 
means  "  maketh  sick."  Wordsworth, 
following  as  it  would  appear  the  lec- 
tion of  Urry,  but  only  half  agreeing  to 
the  interpretation  of  Urry's  glossanst, 
has  rendered  the  line 

**  To   hmnble  or  afflict  whomever  he 
wUL' 

He  has  understood  m  his  own  way, 
from  an  obvious  suggestion,  ^Moweth," 
to  mean,  maketh  low,  humbleth; 
whilst  "  afflict "  is  a  ready  turn  for 
^*  maketh  sick  "  of  the  glossary.  But 
here  Wordsworth  cannot  be  in  the 
light.  For  Chancer  is  now  busied 
with  magnifying  the  kingdom  of  love 
by  accumulated  antitheses — high,  low 
— sick,  whole  —  wise,  foolish  —  the 
wicked  turns  good,  the  proud  shrink 
and  fear — the  God,  at  his  pleasure, 
gladdens  or  grieves.  The  phrase  under 
question  must  conform  to  the  manner 
of  the  place-  where  it  i^pears.  An 
opposition  of  meanings  is  indispen- 
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sable.  ''  Humble  or  afflict,"  which 
are  both  on  one  side,  cannot  be  right. 
"  Approveth  or  maketh  sick,"  are  on 
opposite  sides,  but  will  hardly  pick 
one  another  out  for  antagonists. 
^^  Langheth  or  sigheth,"  has  the  vivid- 
ness and  simplicity  of  Chaucer,  the 
most  exact  contrariety  matches  them 
— and  the  two  phenomena  cannot  be 
left  out  of  a  lover's  enumeration. 
Chaucer  says  of  his  *  bosom's  lord,* 

*'  And  most  his  might  he  sheddeth  ever 
in  May" — 

renowning  here,  as  we  saw  that  he 
does  elsewhere,  the  whole  month,  as 
love's  own  segment  of  the  zodiacal 
circle.  The  time  of  the  poem  itself  is 
accordingly  ^  the  thridde  night  of 
May.'     Wordsworth  has  rendered, 

''But  most  his  might  he  sheds  on  the 
eve  of  Mat/.** 

Why  so  ?  Is  the  approaching  visi- 
tation of  the  power  more  strongly  felt 
than  the  power  itself  in  presence? 
Chaucer  says  distinctly  the  contrary, 
and  why  with  a  word  lose,  or  obscure, 
or  hazard  the  appropriation  of  the 
month  entire,  so  conspicuous  a  tenet 
in  the  old  poetical  mind?  And  is 
Eve  here  taken  strictly — the  night 
before  May-day,  like  the  Pervigilium 
Veneris  t  Or  loosely,  on  the  verge  of 
May,  answerably  to  '  ayenes  May ' 
afterwards  ?  To  the  former  sense,  we 
might  be  inclined  to  propose  on  the 
contrary  part, 

**  But    sheds  his  might  most   on  the 
morrow  of  May," 

I.  e,  in  prose  on  May-day  morning, 
consonantly  to  all  the  testimonies. 

Chaucer  says  that  the  coming-on 
of  the  love-month  produces  in  the 
heart  of  the  lover 

"  A  maner  eas^  medled  with  greraimce.** 

That  is  to  say,  a  kind  of  joy  or  plea- 
sure, (Fr.  aise^)  mixed  with  sadness. 
He  insists,  by  this  expression,  upon 
the  strangeness  of  the  kind,  peculiar 
to  the  willing  sufferers  under  this 
unique  passion,  "  love's  pleasing 
smart."  Did  Wordsworth,  by  inten- 
tion or  misapprehension,  leave  out 
this  turn  of  expression,  by  which,  in 
an  age  less  forward  than  ours  in  sen- 
timental researches,  Chaucer  drew 
notice  to  the  contradictory  nature  of 
the  internal  state  which  he  described? 
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As  if  Chaucer  had  said,  "  al  maner 
esfc,"  Wordsworth  says,  "  all  kinds  of 
pleasure  mixed  with  sorrowing." 

In  the  next  line  he  adds  to  the  in- 
tnittons  of  his  master,  one  of  his  own 
profound  intuitions,  if  we  construe 
aright — 
**  And  longing  of  sweet  thoughts  that 

ever  long." 

That  ever  long!  The  sweetest  of 
thoughts  are  never  satisfied  with  their 
own  delicionsness*  Earthly  delight,  or 
heavenly  delight  upon  earth,  penetra- 
ting the  soul,  Stirs  in  it  the  perception  of 
its  native  illimitable  capacity  for  de- 
light. Bliss,  which  should  wholly 
possess  the  blest  being,  plays  traitor 
to  itself,  turns  into  a  sort  of  divine  dis- 
aatisfaction,  and  brings  forth  from 
its  teeming  and  infinite  bosom  a 
brood  of  winged  wishes,  bright  with 
hues  which  memory  has  bestowed, 
and  restless  with  innate  aspirations. 
Such  is  our  commentary  on  the  truly 
Wordsworthian  line,  but  it  Is  not  a 
line  answerable  to  Chaucer*^ 
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**  And  lusty  thought^    fall  of  gret 

longinge." 

Is  this  hypercriticism  ?  It  is  the 
only  criticism  that  can  be  tolerated 
betwixt  two  such  rivals  as  Chancer 
and  Wordsworth.  The  scales  that 
weigh  poetry  should  turn  with  a 
grain  of  dust,  with  the  weight  of 
A  sunbeam,  for  they  weigh  spirit. 
Or  is  it  saying  that  Wordsworth 
has  not  done  his  work  as  well  as 
it  was  possible  to  be  done? 
Bather  it  is  inferring,  from  the  failure 
of  the  work  in  his  hand,  that  he  and 
his  colleagues  have  attempted  that 
which  was  impossible  to  be  done. 
We  will  not  here  hunt  down  line  by 
line.  We  put  before  the  reader  the 
means  of  comparing  verse  with  verse. 
We  have,  with  ^  a  thoughtful  heart  of 
love,*  made  the  comparison,  and  feel 
throughout  that  the  modem  will  not,  ^ 
cannot,  do  justice  to  the  old  English. ' 
The  quick  sensibility  which  thrills 
through  the  a^qke  strain  deserts  the 
most  cautious  version  of  it.   In  short, 


we  fall  back  upon  the  old  conviction, 
that  verse  is  a  sacred,  and  song^ui  in- 
spired thing;  that  the  feding,  the 
thought,  the. word,  and  the  mnsical 
breath  spring  together  out  of  the  soul 
in  one  creation ;  that  a  translation  is 
a  thing  not  given  mrervm  natura ;  con- 
sequently that  there  is  nothing  else  to 
be  done  with  a  great  poet  saving  to 
leave  him  in  his  glory. 

And  our  friend  John  Diyden  ?  Oh, 
he  IS  safe  enough ;  for  the  new  trans- 
lators idl  agree  that  his  are  no  trans- 
lations at  all  of  Chaucer,  but  original 
and  excellent  poems  of  his  own. 

A  language  that  is  half  Chaucer's, 
and  half  that  of  his  renderer,  is  in 
great  danra^r  to  be  the  language  of 
nobody.  But  Chaucer*«  has  its  own 
energy  and  vivacity  which  attaches 
you,  and  as  soon  as  yon  have  un- 
dergone the  due  transformation  by 
sympathy,  cairies  yon  effectually  with 
it  Li  the  moderate  versions  that 
are  best  done,  you  miss  this  indis- 
pensable force  of  attraction.  But 
bryden  boldly  and  freely  g^ves  yon 
himself,  and  along  you  sweep,  or  arc 
swept  rejoicinglv  along.  ^' The  grand 
charge  to  which  his  translations  are 
amenable,'*  says  Mr  Home,  *^  is, 
tiiat  he  acted  upon  an  erroneous 
principle.''  Be  it  so.  Nevertheless, 
they  are  among  the  glories  of  our 
poetical  literature.  Mr  Home's,  lite- 
ral as  he  supposes  them  to  be,  are 
unreadable.  He,  too,  acts  on  an 
erroneous  principle;  and  his  execu- 
tion betrays  throughout  the  unskilful 
hand  of  a  presumptuous  apprentice. 
But  he  has  "every  respect  for  the 
genius,  and  for  every  thing  that  be- 
longs to  the  memory,  of  Dryden ;  ^ 
and  thus  magniloquently  enlogices 
his  most  splendid  achievement: — 
"  The  fact  is,  Dryden's  version  of  the 
^  Knight's  Tale '  would  be  most  ap* 
propnately  read  by  the  towering  shade 
of  one  of  Virgil's  heroes,  walking  up 
and  down  a  battlement,  and  waving 
a  long,  gleaming  spear,  to  the  roll  and 
sweep  of  his  sonorous  numbers." 
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How  to  punish  crime,  and  in  so 
doing  reform  the  oimiual ;.  how  to 
uphold  the  man  as  a  terror  to  evil- 
doers, and  yet  at  the  same  time  be 
implanting  in  him  the  seeds  of  a  fu- 
ture more  happy  and  prosperous  life—- > 
this  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lem of  legislation.  We  are  far  from 
despairing  of  some  approximation  to 
&  solution,  which  is  the  utmost  that 
can  be  looked  for ;  but  we  are  also 
conyinced  that  even  this  approxima- 
tion will  not  be  presented  to  us  by 
those  who  seem  willing  to  blind  them- 
selves to  the  difficulties  they  have 
to  contend  with.  Without,  therefore, 
assuming  the  air  of  opposition  to  the 
schemes  of  philanthropic  legislators, 
we  would  correct,  so  far  as  lies  in  our 
power,  some  of  those  misconceptions 
and  oversights  which  energetic  re- 
fonners  are  liable  to  fall  into,  whilst 
zealously  bent  on  viewing  punishment 
in  it6  reformatory  aspect 

We  have  selected  for  our  comments 
the  pamphlets  of  Captain  Maconochie, 
not  only  because  they  illustrate  the 
hasty  and  illogical  reasonings,  the 
otter  forgetfulness  of  elementary 
principles,  into  which  such  reformers 
are  apt  to  lapse ;  but  also  for  the  still 


better  reason,  that  they  contain  a 
suggestion  of  real  value ;  a  contribu- 
tion towards  an  efficient  prison- dis- 
cipline, which  merits  examination 
and  an  extensive  trial.  We  have 
added  to  these  pamphlets  a  brief 
work  of  Zschokke's,  the  venerable 
historian  of  Switzerland,  on  death- 
punishment,  in  order  that  wo  might 
extend  our  observations  over  this 
topic  also.  It  is  evident  that  the 
question  of  capital  punishment,  and 
the  various  questions  relating  to  pri- 
son discipline,  embrace  all  that  is 
either  very  interesting  or  very  im- 
portant in  the  prevailing  discussions 
on  penal  legislation.  Transportation 
forms  no  essentially  distinct  class  of 
punishment,  as  the  transported  con- 
vict differs  from  others  in  this  only, 
that  he  has  to  endure  his  sentence  of 
personal  restraint  and  compulsory 
labour  in  a  foreign  climate. 

Reformatory  punishment!  Alas, 
there  is  an  incurable  contradiction  in 
the  very  terms  I  Punishment  is  pain, 
is  deprivation,  despondency,  affliction. 
But,  would  you  reform,  you  must 
apply  kindness,  and  a  measure  of 
prosperity,  and  a  greater  measure  stUl 
of  hope.    There  is  no  genial  influence 
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in  castigation.  It  may  deter  from 
the  recommission  of  the  identical  of- 
fence it  visits,  but  no  conversion,  no 
renewal  of  the  heart,  waits  on  its  hos- 
tile presence ;  the  disposition  wiU  re- 
main the  same,  with  the  addition  of 
all  those  angry  sentiments  which  pain 
endared  is  snre  to  generate.  No 
philosopher  or  divine  of  these  days 
would  invent  a  purgatory  for  the 
purifying  of  corrupted  souls.  No— he 
would  say — ^your  purgatory  may  be  a 
place  of  preparation  if  you  wiU,  but 
not  for  heaven.  You  may  make 
devils  there  —  nothing  better ;  he 
roust  be  already  twice  a  saint  whom 
the  smoke  of  your  torments  would 
not  blacken  to  a  demon. 

We  may  rest  assured  of  this,  that 
the  actual  infliction  of  the  punish- 
ment must  always  be  an  evil,  as 
well  to  mind  as  body — as  well  to  so- 
eiety  at  large  as  to  the  culprit.  If 
the  threat  alone  could  be  constantly 
efflcacioos^if  the  headlong  obstinacy, 
the  passion,  and  the  obtusenesa  of 
men  would  not  oblige,  from  time  to 
time,  the  execution  6f  the  penalty, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  sustaining  the 
efBcacy  of  the  threat— all  would  be 
well,  and  penal  laws  might  be  in  fuU 
harmony  with  the  best  educatiokial 
institutions,  and  the  highest  interests 
of  humanity.  But  the  moment  the 
law  from  a  threat  becomes  an  act, 
and  the  sentence  goes  forth,  and  the 
torture  begins,  a  new  but  unavoidable 
train  of  evils  encounters  us.  There 
is  war  implanted  in  the  very  bosom 
of  ^ciety — ^hatred,  and  the  giving 
and  the  sufferance  of  pain.  Ana 
here,  we  presume,  is  to  be  found  the 
reason  of  the  proverbially  severe  laws 
of  Draco,  which,  being  instituted  by  ^ 
man  of  virtue  and  humanity,  were  yet 
said  to  have  been  written  in  blood : 
he  desired  that  the  threat  should  be 
effective,  and  that  thus  the  evils  <^ 
punishment,  as  well  as  of  crime, 
should  be  avoided. 

Whatever  is  to  be  effected  towards 
the  genuine  reformation  of  the  culprit, 
must  be  the  result,  not  of  the  pun* 
ishment  itself,  but  of  some  added  in- 
gredient, not  of  the  essence  of  the 
punishm^t ;  aa  if  hen  hopes  are  held 
out  of  reward,  or  part  remission  of 
the  penalty,  on  the  practice  of  iodos- 
try  and  a  continuance  of  good  be- 
haviour. 


And  yet — ^some  one  may  here  ob- 
ject— ^we  correct  a  child,  we  punish  it, 
and  we  reform.  The  very  word  cor- 
rection has  the  double  meaning  of 
penalty  and  amendment.  If  the  plan 
succeeds  so  well  with  the  infant,  that 
he  who  spares  the  rod  is  supposed  to 
spoil  the  child,  why  should  it  utterly 
fail  with  the  adult?  But  mark  the 
difference.  Ton  punish  a  childf  and 
a  short  while  after  yon  receive  the 
little  penitent  back  into  your  love ; 
nay,  you  caress  it  into  penitence ;  and 
the  reconcilement  is  so  sweet,  that  the 
infant  culprit  never,  perhaps,  has  his 
affections  so  keenly  awakened  as  in 
these  tearful  moments  of  sorrow  and 
forgiveness.  The  heart  is  softer  than 
ever,  and  the  sense  of  shame  at  hav- 
ing offended  is  kept  sensitively  alive. 
But  if  you  withdrew  your  love — if,  after 
punishment  inflicted,  yon  still  kept  an 
averted  countenanoe — ^if  no  reeoBcQe- 
mcnt  were  sought  and  fostered,  there 
would  be  no  reformation  in  your  chas- 
tisement. Between  society  and  the 
adult  culprit,  this  is  exactly  the  caee. 
Here  the  hostile  parent  strikes,  but 
makes  no  after  overture  of  kindness. 
The  blow,  and  the  bitterness  of  the 
blow,  are  left  unhealed.  Nothing  is 
done  to  take  away  the  sting  of  anger, 
to  keep  the  heart  tender  to  leproof, 
to  prevent  the  growing  callooaaess  to 
shame,  and  the  rising  rebellion  of  the 
spirit.  And  here  reveals  itself,  in  aU 
its  force,  another  notorious  diffieolty 
with  which  the  reformer  of  penal  eodes 
has  to  contend. 

In  drawing  the  picture  of  the  help^ 
less  condition  of  the  eonvicted  and 
punished  criminal,  how  often  and  how 
justly  does  he  allude  to  the  circnm^ 
stance,  that  the  reputation  of  the  maa 
is  so  damaged  that  honest  people  are 
loath  to  employ  him — that  hia  re- 
turn to  an  untainted  life  is  alnost 
lmpossible'--and  that  out  of  aelf-de- 
fence  he  is  conopelled  to  resort  again 
to  the  same  criminal  enterprisea  for 
which  he  has  already  snfiered.  Struck 
with  this  view,  the  reformer  woul4 
institute  a  penitentiary  pf  so  effective 
a  description,  that  the  having  passed 
through  it  would  be  even  a  testimo- 
nial of  good  charaot^.  Bat  who 
sees  not  that  the  infamy  is  of  ihe  very 
essence  of  the  ponishneat  ?  A  good 
character  if  the  appopriate  rew^  of 
the  good  citizen ;  if  the  crimiaid  does 
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not  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  character— if 
only  a  certain  amount  of  temporary 
inconvenience  is  to  be  sostained,  the 
leiTor  of  punishment  is  at  an  end. 
Here,  on  the  arena  of  public  life,  be* 
tireen  society  and  the  culprit,  are 
they  not  manifestly  incompatible — 
the  tenderness  that  would  reclaim, 
and  the  vigour  that  must  chastise  ? 

There  Is  no  question  here,  we  must 
observe,  of  that  delicate  sense  of 
shame  which  is  the  be^t  preservative 
against  every  departure  from  recti- 
tude. This  has  been  worn  out,  and 
almost  ceased  to  operate  on  the  ma- 
jority of  persons  who  expose  them- 
selves to  the  penal  laws  of  their  conn- 
try.  It  is  the  vaiae  of  character  as  a 
commercial  commodity,  as  a  requisite 
for  well-being,  that  alone  has  weight 
with  them.  Benevolent  projectors  ot 
reform,  more  benevolent  than  logical, 
are  fond  of  comparing  a  prison  to  an 
hospital;  they  contend  that  the  in- 
mates of  either  place  are  sent  there 
to  be  cured,  and  that  they  should  not 
be  restored  to  society  until  they  are 
restored,  the  one  to  health  of  body, 
the  other  to  health  of  mind.  Would 
they  cany  out  the  analogy  to  its  fair 
completeness,  and  maintain  that  the 
patient  from  either  hospital  should  be 
remitted  to  society  with  a  character 
^ually  finee  from  stain  t  Is  the  man 
to  be  received  by  the  community  with 
the  same  compassionate  welcome  who 
has  gone  into  prison  to  be  cured  of  a 
propensity  to  theft,  as  one  who  has 
entered  an  hospital  to  be  relieved  of  a 
disease? 

An  hospital  is  a  word  of  no  inviting 
sound — and  physic,  no  doubt,  is  suffi- 
ciently nauseous  to  be  not  inaptly 
compared  to  flogging,  or  any  other 
punitive  discipline  :  but  nauseous 
dniffs  are  not  the  only  means  of  cure ; 
good  nursing,  vigilant  attendance, 
sometimes  generous  diet,  have  a  large 
Share  in  the  curative  process.  And 
in  the  hospital  of  the  mind,  the  leni- 
tive and  fostering  measures  have  a 
still  larger  share  in  the  work  of  a 
moral  restoration.    Were  this  princi- 

Slc  of  cure,  of  perfect  restoration,  to 
e  adopted  as  the  first  principle  of 
penal  legislation,  it  ^  would  come  to 
this,  that  a  poor  man  would  have  no 
better  way  of  recommending  himself 
to  the  ^therly  care  of  the  state  than 
by  the  eommission  of  a  erime,  and 


that  none,  in  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  would  be  so  well  trained  and 
disciplined  for  ndvwicing  their  for- 
tunes in  the  world,  as  those  who  com- 
menced their  career  by  violating  the 
laws  of  their  country. 

Imprisonment,  with  its  various  ac- 
companiments and  modifications,  is 
the  great  reformatory  punishment. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  death — 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  ca«e 
of  murder — it  is  the  only  panishment 
bestowed  on  serious  offences.  Impri- 
sonment of  some  kind,  either  at  home 
or  in  the  colonies,  is  the  penal  safe- 
guard of  society ;  and  we  must  be  cau- 
tious that  we  do  not  so  far  diminish 
its  tcrrora,  that  it  should  cease  to  hold 
out  any  threat  to  a  needy  malefactor. 
But  before  T^-e  allude  to  the  discipline 
of  the  prison,  we  must  take  a  glance 
at  this  great  exception  of  death,  which 
it  is  the  object  of  many  of  our  zealous 
reformers  entu-ely  to  erase  from  the 
penal  code. 

That  this  extreme  punishment 
should  bo  reserved  for  the  extreme 
crime  of  murder,  seems  generally  ad- 
mitted ;  and  the  practice,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  our  law  has  been  conformed 
to  this  opinion.  It  would  be  useless, 
therefore,  to  argue  on  the  propriety  of 
inflicting  this  penalty  on  other  and 
less  enoimous  offences.  The  question 
is  narrowed  to  this — shall  death  con- 
tinue to  be  the  punishment  of  the 
murderer? 

Those  who  contend  for  the  entire 
abolition  of  this  punishment,  are  in  the 
habit  of  enlarging  much  on  the  inade- 
quate eflect  produced  upon  the  multi- 
tude who  witness  the  spectacle  of  an 
execution.  This  is  their  favourite  and 
most  frequent  theme.  They  seem  to 
overlook  the  much  more  powerful  ef- 
fect produced  on  the  imagination  of 
that  far  greater  multitude  who  never 
behold,  or  are  likely  to  behold,  an 
execution.  It  is  curious  to  observe 
how  pertinaciously  a  certain  class  of 
reasoners  will  dwell  on  the  picture 
which  a  crowd  presents  at  a  public 
execution  ;~mnch  like  a  crowd,  we 
may  be  sure,  at  any  other  public 
spectacle.  Whatever  the  object  which 
gathers  together  a  mob  of  the  lowest 
class,  they  will  soon  begin  tv  relieve 
the  tedium  of  expectation  by  coarse 
jests,  drunkenness,  and  brawling.  Yet 
these  descriptive  logicians  are  never 
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weary  of  painting  to  us  the  grotesque 
and  disgnatifig  scenes  which  the  mass 
of  spectators  exhibit  on  these  occa- 
sions, as  if  this  were  quite  decisive  of 
the  question.  That  ragged  children, 
who  have  never  thought  of  death  at 
all,  plaj  their  nsnal  pranks  at  the  foot 
of  the  gallows-^that  pickpockets  plj 
their  trade  in  this  as  in  every  other 
gaping  crowd— what  has  ail  this  to 
do  with  the  impression  produced  on 
the  mind  of  every  man  and  woman 
throughout  the  kingdom,  by  the  know- 
ledge that  if  he,  through  sudden  pas- 
sion, or  the  instigations  of  cupidity, 
take  the  life  of  a  fellow*creature,  he 
shall  be— not  a  spectator  at  such  an 
exhibition— but  that  solitary  crawling 
wretch  who,  after  having  spent  his 
days  and  nights  in  agony  and  fear,  is 
thrust  forward,  bound  and  pinioned, 
to  be  hanged  up  there  like  a  dog  be- 
fore the  scoffing  or  yelling  multitude? 
We  willingly  concede  that  a  public 
execution  is  not  an  edifying  spectacle. 
The  coarse  minds  who  can  endure, 
and  who  court  it,  are  the  last  to 
whom  such  a  spectacle  should  be  pre- 
sented. And,  although  the  punish- 
ment might  lose  some  portion  of  its 
terrors,  we  should  prefer  that  the 
execution  should  take  place  in  a  more 
private  manner;  in  the  court-yard, 
for  instance,  of  the  prison,  and  before 
a  selected  number  of  witnesses,  partly 
consisting  of  official  persons,  as  the 
sheriff^  and  magistrates,  and  partly 
of  a  certain  number  of  persons  who 
might  be  taken  from  the  several  jury 
lists — the  option  being  given  to  them 
either  to  accept  or  decline  this  melan- 
choly office.  This  would  be  a  snffi- 
dent  publicity  to  ensure  an  impartial 
admixiistration  of  the  laws.  The  only 
doubt  that  remidns  is,  whether  it 
would  be  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  false  rumours,  and  absurd 
suspicions,  amongst  the  people.  It  is 
a  prevailing  tendency  with  the  mob, 
whenever  any  one  at  all  above  then* 
own  condition  is  executed,  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  favoured  and  allowed 
to  escape.  Even  in  the  face  of  the 
most  public  execution,  such  rumours 
are  circulated.  We  understand  that 
Mr  Tawell  is  confidently  reported  to 
be  living  at  this  moment  in  America. 
Such  suspicions,  however  ridiculous 
and  absnid,  must  be  cautiously  guard- 
ed against. 


After  all,  the  mode  of  execution  w 
but  of  secondary  importance ;  arrange 
it  how  you  will,  it  is  a  lamentable 
business.  Like  all  other  punishments, 
and  still  more  than  all  other  punish- 
ments, the  actual  infliction  of  it  is  an 
evil  to  society.  When  the  law  passes 
firom  the  threat  to  the  execution,  it  is 
a  social  disaster.  The  main  point  is» 
that  we  present  to  the  imagSnation  of 
every  man  a  great  threat — ^that  oi 
almost  immediate  extermination — if 
he  lift  his  hand  against  bis  neigh- 
bour's life. 

That  which  renders  the  punishment 
of  death  peculiarly  af^ropriate,  in  our 
estimation,  in  the  crime  of  murder,  is 
not  by  any  means  its  retaliative  char* 
acter ;  the  sentiment,  that  **  blood 
must  have  blood,*'  is  one  which  we 
have  no  desire  to  foster ;  and  if  some 
less  grievous  penalty  would  have  the 
same  effect  in  deterring  from  the 
crime,  we  should,  of  course,  willingly 
adopt  it.  Our  ground  of  approval  is 
this,  that  it  presents  to  the  mind  an 
antagonist  idea  most  fit  to  encounter 
the  temptation  to  the  crime.  As  this 
temptation  must  generally  be  great, 
and  often  sudden,  that  antagonist  idea 
should  be  something  capable  of  seix- 
ing  upon  the  apprehension  at  once — of 
exercising  at  once  all  its  restraining 
efficacy.  Imprisonment  for  length  ^ 
years— the  mind  must  calculate  and 
sum  up  the  long  list  of  pains  and 
penalties  included  in  this  threat,  be- 
fore its  full  import  is  perceived.  But 
death!  And  then  the  after-death! 
For  what  makes  the  punishment  of 
death  so  singularly  applicable  to  the 
case  of  murder  is  this,  that  it  awakens 
whatever  may  exist  of  religious  terror 
in  the  mind  of  him  who  contemplates 
the  crime.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is 
about  to  conunit  a  deed  on  which 
there  are  not  two  opinions ;  it  Ls  not 
a  crime  made  such  by  the  laws ;  it  is 
not  even  a  robbery,  for  which  he  may 
frame  excuses  out  of  his  destitution, 
and  the  harsh  distinctions  of  society ; 
it  is  murder,  which  heaven  and  earth, 
rich  and  poor,  equally  denounce.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  guilt  will  bring 
him  almost  immediately  before  the 
tribunal  of  God,  as  well  as  the  judg- 
ment-seat of  man.  Ko  long  interval 
weakens  the  impression,  no  long  space 
holds  out  the  vague  prospect  of  re- 
pentance and  amendment,  and  com- 
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pensatory  acto  of  goodness ;  but  if  he 
will  lift  the  knife,  if  he  will  mingle  the 
poison,  there  is  the  earthly  executioner 
at  hand  to  transfer  him  to  the  still 
more  dreadful  sentence  of  the  after- 
world  !  The  same  opinion  which  con- 
demns the  crime  of  murder  here  on 
earth,  as  the  most  atrocious  that  can 
be  committed,  follows  him  to  that 
other  tribunal ;  and  all  that  his  ima- 
gination has  been  accustomed  to  de- 
pict of  the  horrors  of  infernal  and 
eternal  punishment,  rushes  at  once 
Hpon  him. 

When  the  temptation  comes  in  the 
shape  of  sudden  anger  and  impetuous 
passion,  there  is  a  threat  as  sudden  to 
encounter  it.  When  the  crime  is 
revolved  in  the  secret  and  guilty  re- 
cesses of  the  mind — as  when  some 
individual  stands  between  the  tempted 
man  and  the  possession  of  a  fortune, 
or  some  other  great  object  of  desii'e — 
there  is  a  religious  terror  as  stealthy, 
as  secret,  as  unconquerable,  as  the 
strongest  desire  that  takes  possession 
of  the  human  heart,  to  assist  always 
at  his  deliberations. 

M.  Zschokke^s  little  treatise,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  contains  the 
usual,  together  with  some  unusual, 
arguments  against  the  punishment  of 
death,  and  contributes  also  a  novel 
substitute  for  it.  He  begins,  in  true 
German  manner,  by  explaining  (inter 
aHa)  the  difference  between  reason 
and  understanding;  the  exact  distinc- 
tion between  man  and  the  rest  of  the 
animal  creation;  and  some  other 
metaphysical  generalities,  which,  for- 
tunately, are  not  concerned  with  the 
business  in  hand.  For,  as  no  two 
writers  agree  in  their  explanations, 
and  as  none  succeeds  in  perfectly 
satisfying  either  his  reader  or  himself, 
it  would  be  impossible,  if  such  preli- 
minaries were  first  to  be  adjusted,  ever 
to  arrive  at  the  discussion  itself.  The 
work  is  written  in  letters,  addressed 
to  a  young  prince ;  and,  at  the  thir- 
teenth letter — there  are  but  sixteen  in 
the  whole — he  approaches  his  main 
question — "Nun  denn  es  sei  zur 
sache !  '*  "  Now  then  to  the  matter.** 
And  fiirst  be  protests  that  death  is  no 

Eunishment  at  all.  The  venerable 
istorian  absolutely  flies  to  such  apho- 
risms as  were  the  delight  of  Seneca,  to 
prove  that  death  is  no  evil,  and  can 
consequently  be  no  punishment ;  al- 


though there  are  some  who,  under  the 
dominion  of  mere  instinct,  may  deem 
it  such.  "The  death,"  he  writes, 
'"  of  the  criminal  is  no  punishment ; 
but  for  him,  as  for  every  other  mortal, 
only  the  end  of  earthly  troubles,  cares, 
and  sufferings.  In  vain,"  he  continues, 
"  does  the  multitude  of  suicides  show 
us  daily  that  death  is  no  evU,  and 
therefore  no  punishment ;  for  the  men 
who  thus  abridge  their  days  manifestly 
prefer  death  to  the  endurance  of  the 
evils  of  life." 

It  has  been  said,  that "  he  who  can 
look  at  death  starts  at  no  shadows.'* 
And  certainly,  reason  on  the  matter 
how  you  will,  and  prove  life  to  be  as 
worthless  as  you  please,  if  a  man  can 
defy  death,  and  solicit  it,  there  is  no 
other  punishment  that  can  be  effec- 
tive. It  would  be  all  but  impossible 
to  prevent  a  criminal,  if  so  resolved, 
from  laying  violent  hands  upon  him- 
self; and  altogether  impossible  to  pre- 
vent him  from  contemplating  suicide 
as  his  last  resort  in  case  of  detection, 
and  so  nullifying  the  threat  of  any 
other  punishment.  There  is  no  hold 
whatever  on  the  man  in  whom  the 
love  of  life,  or  the  fear  of  death,  is 
really  extinct.  But  we  are  far  from 
thinking  that  Seneca  and  the  Stoics 
have  yet  made  so  deep  an  impression 
on  mankind  that  there  is  a  very  gene- 
ral indifference  to  death,  especially  to 
a  death  inflicted  by  others — the  igno- 
minious sentence  of  the  law. 

Again,  this  author  objects,  as  some 
others  have  done,  to  the  punishment 
of  death,  because  it  is  incapable  of  an 
adjustment  to  the  degrees  of  guilt. 
What  punishment  is?  Or  how  can 
any  tribunal  determine  on  degrees  of 
moral  guilt?  It  is  not  a  criminal,  it 
is  a  crime,  that  the  law  punishes.  To 
determine  between  two  thieves,  which 
had  the  better  motive,  which  had  the 
least  of  thief  in  Aim,  is  not  the  func- 
tion of  iTjudge,  nor  could  he  perform 
it,  if  imposed  upon  him.  It  has  been 
remarked  by  those  who  have  had 
wide  opportunities  of  judging — and  the 
annals  of  criminal  jurisprudence  sup- 
port the  observation— that  murderers, 
taken  as  a  class,  are  not,  as  men,  the 
worst  order  of  criminals.  Some  sud- 
den impulse,  or  some  one  obstinate 
desire,  got  the  better  of  their  reason ; 
or  it  might  happen,  that  the  motive 
for  committing  a  great  crime  was 
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not  of  so  dark  a  dyo  as  that  which 
often  Induces  to  one  of  less  turpitude. 
And  vet  neither  our  author,  nor  any 
one  else,  would  hesitate  to  accord  t<y 
the  crime  of  murder  the  very  severest 
penalty  that  stands  upon  the  code. 

But  M.  Zschokke's  main  argument 
against  the  reasonableness  and  justice 
of  death-punishment  is  this,  that 
every  man  has  an  original  impre- 
Bcrlptible  right,  prior  to,  and  in  the- 
face  of  all  society — to  be  a  man — 
^^mensch  zu  sein'' — "to  develope 
himself  at  man.^*  Society  may  limit 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  but  not  an- 
nul it ;  may  mutilate  the  man  as  it 
thinks  fit,  but  must  leave  so  much  of 
him  behind  as  may  bear  the  name  of 
man.  What  is  ta  be  said  of  such 
metaphysical  vagaj'ies  as  these?  If 
this  pass  for  reasoning,  the  unlawful- 
ness of  imprisonment  may  be  proved 
in  the  same  inanaer ;  one  has  but  to 
assert  that  man  has  an  a  priori  inde- 
feasible right  to  the  use  of  the  limba 
which  natuie  has  given  to  him.  But 
no  man  hat-  any  ri(jfht  whatever,  but 
iinder  the  Implied  condition  oi  per- 
forming corresponding  duiie$.  This 
individua},  whom  the  law  will  not 
any  longer  allow  to  develope  his 
humanity,  should,  if  he  had  wished  to 
develope  himself  further,  haye  allow- 
ed the  like  liberty  to  othera. 

But  that  which  most  remarkaUy 
distingoishesM.  !Sschokke*s  little  per- 
formance is  the  substitute  for  the 
punishment  of  death  which  it  suggests. 
We  believe  it  waa  here  that  M.  Sue 
derived  an  idea  which  occupies  so  con- 
spicuooa  a  place  in  his  Afysteries  of 
Paris.  That  substitute  is  blindness, 
^The blinded  man,"  writes  our  author, 
"  is  an  eternal  prisoner,  without  need, 
qf  prison  walls.  He  must  envy  other 
culprits  their  chains — their  darkest 
dungeons. ;  for  in  the  darkest  dungeouB 
hope  may  penetrate,,  and  they  may 
one  day  see  tiie  light  again.  He  must 
envy  the  dead,  on  whonx  the  execu- 
tioner has  done  bis  utmost ;  for  to  him 
life  itself  has  become  one  endless  pun- 
ishment. He  is  bound,  without  fet- 
ters— bonnd  more  securely  than  if  he 
were  locked  to  the  oar  or  welded  to. 
the  rock.  Eveiy  step,  every  move- 
ment, tells  him  of  his  weakness  and 
of  his  guilt.  The  living  world  around 
him~he  has  lost  it  all;  he  retains 
only  its  sources  of  pain,  and.  the  uu- 


£ftding  memory  of  his  owb  crime. 
Scoff^  at  by  the  onfeeling,  pitied  by 
some,  by  all  shunned — contempt  and 
oommi^ation  and  scorn  are  the 
smarting  scourges  to  which  he  stauda 
defenceless  for  Uie  residue  of  his  days." 

A  frightful  punishment  truly!  But 
we  are  far  from  approving  of  it  as  a 
substitute  for  death.  Ia  the  first 
place,  it  is  equally  irrevocable ;  and  it 
is  one,  and  perhaps  the  most  cogent 
argument  agauist  death-puni8hm^[it» 
that  it  admits  of  no  recall  in  case  of 
error,  no  remission  or  compensatioa 
in  the  event  of  sentence  having  been 
passed  upon  an  innocent  man.  Our 
author,  indeed,  seems  to  think  otiier- 
wise ;  for  he  reckons  it  amongst  the 
advantages  of  this  mode  of  punish- 
ment, that  it  does  admit  of  compeaaa- 
tion  if  it  has  beea  unjustly  inflicted. 
To  us  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
any  pieasuxes  addressed  to  the  lemaia-* 
ing  senses  of  hearing,  of  touch,  or 
of  taste,  can  be  said  to  compeaaate 
for  the  loss  of  sight.  Neither  doea 
blindness,  any  more  than  death,  ad- 
mit of  degree  or  apportionmeait.  In^ 
this  respect,  bvmmg^  or  the  use  of  fire 
as  a  punishment,  which  has  been  sug- 
gested, though  not  absolutely  advised* 
by  Bentham,  would  have  a  deeisivQ 
preference.  ^^  Fire,^'  writes  that  volu- 
minous  jurist  and  legislator,  '^  may 
be  om])loyed  aa  an  instrument  of  pun- 
ishment withoul;  occasioning  death.. 
This  punishment  is^  variable  in  its  na- 
ture, tlirough  all  the  degrees  oi  seve- 
rity of  which  there  can  be  any  need. 
It  would  be  necessary  carefully  to  de- 
termine, OB  the  test  of  the  law,  the 
part  of  the  body  which  ought  to  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  fire ;  the  in- 
tensity of  the  fire ;  the  time  diuini^ 
which  it  ought  to  be  applied ;  aod  the 
paraphemaSa  to  be  employed  to  in- 
crease the  terror  ^  the  punishments 
In  order  to  render  the  descriptiooi 
more  striking,  a  print  might  be  annex* 
ed,  in  which  the  operation  should  her 
represented." — (  Worfc,  vol.i.  p.  407.> 

What  is  still  more  to  the  point,  Iho 
pufiishmeut  of  blinding  is  quite  aa  re- 
pugnant to  those  sentiments  of  hwna- 
mt^  which  aro  said  to  be  outraged  by 
the  depriving,  a  fellow  orealnre  of  hisi 
life.  As  we  have  before  intimated, 
the  spectacle  of  pain  inflicted  ia  aft  aili 
times  an  evil  in*  itself.  Bven-  the-  pre- 
sence of  those  gloomy  bttildinga,  dovot* 
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ed  to  all  the  wretched  purposes  of  in- 
earceratioD,  is^  we  should  saj,  a  public 
calamity.  The  more  men  see  of  mi- 
8enr,  the  more  callous  do  they  become 
to  it ;  the  less  effort  do  they  make  to  re- 
lieTe ;  the  more  ready  are  they  to  inflict 
It  Paaiahments  should  be  multiplied 
as  little  as  possible.  Very  slight  of- 
leiicea  had  better  be  left  to  the  correc- 
tion of  public  opinion,  and  very  graro 
offences  should  be  severely  visited,  as 
well  to  spare  punishment  as  to  pre- 
Tent  crime.  We  at  once  admit  that 
it  is  aa  eril — the  spectacle  of  puttmg 
a  man  to  death.  Bnl  this  of  putting 
•Dt  bis  eyes  is,  in  act,  scarce  less  re- 
volting, and  the  spectacle  is  perpetu- 
ated. The  public  execution  lasts 
his  lifetime.  There  is  something, 
too,  from  which  we  recoil  in  asso- 
eiating  what  has  hitherto  been  the 
■lost  pitiful  affliction  of  humanity 
with  the  idea  of  punishment  of  crime. 
A  bliad  man  walks  amongst  us  the 
iDiversally  commiserated — and  good 
need  he  has  of  our  commiseration; 
it  woold  be  a  sore  addition  to  his 
ealattilty  to  make  his  condition  one 
of  siBpected  turpitude,  and  expose 
him  .to  the  baaard  of  being  classed 
with  murderers. 

With  respect  to  that  greater  severity 
tf  the  ponishment,  on  which  our  au- 
thor eloquently  enlarges,  the  only 
sererity  which  a  legislature  ought  to 
ieek  ki  that  which  is  available  in  the 
ahape  of  tkreai ;  and  no  threat  can  be 
more  effective  than  that  of  taking 
from  a  man  his  life,  since  he  can  al- 
Irays,  in  his  own  imagination,  com- 
mute any  other  punishment  into  that. 
If  it  be  true,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
death  18  a  mere  privation,  and  not  to 
be  compared,  in  real  severity,  to  very 
many  of  the  positive  afflictions  of  life ; 
and  if,  on  the  other,  it  is  still  the 
greatest  ttereat  which  society  can  hold 
oat— these  two  facts  together  would 
go  far  to  prove  that  it  is  the  very  best 
panlsbment  which  could  be  devised. 

Dismissing  tMs  exception  of  the 
j^nisbment  df  death  for  the  crime  of 
murder,  trnpriummeni  at  home  or 
ibroad,  accompanied  with  hard  la- 
bour, or  periods  of  solitary  confinement, 
is  the  sole  threat  of  any  moment 
which  the  law  holds  out  against  of- 
fenders ;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  of 
infinite  importance  to  establish  an  ef- 
ifictife  prison  discipline.  Welooknpon 
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this  simplification  of  our  penal  opera- 
tions as  an  advantage ;  and  we  are 
by  no  means  disposed  to  favour  those 
inventive  gentlemen  who  would  devise 
now  punishments,  or  revive  old  ones, 
for  the  purpose,  it  would  seem,  of 
having  a  variety  of  inflictions  corre- 
sponding to  the  variety  of  offences. 
A  well-regulated  prison,  where  the 
severity  of  the  taskwork,  the  nature 
of  the  diet,  the  duration  and  the 
strictness  of  the  confinement,  all  ad- 
mit of  apportionment  to  the  offence, 
seems  to  include  all  that  is  desirable 
in  this  matter  of  punishment.  Here, 
If  any  where,  can  plans  of  reforma- 
tion be  combined  with  penal  inflic- 
tions. Such  plans  ought,  by  all 
means,  to  be  encouraged ;  but  they 
are  not — whatever  Captain  Macono- 
chie,  and  other  zealous  reformers,  say 
to  the  contrary — the  first  and  peculiar 
object  for  which  a  prison  is  designed. 

Captain  Maconochie  was  for  some 
time  superintendent  of  Norfolk  Island. 
A  rough  experience.  But  prison  dis- 
cipline must  be  much  the  same  in  its 
elements,  in  whatever  part  of  the 
world  it  is  carried  on.  We  are  not 
about  to  enter  into  the  variety  of 
questions  connected  with  transporta- 
tion, or  the  management  of  penal  co- 
lonies. Wherever  imprisonment  or 
compulsory  labour  are  to  be  undergone, 
the  same  class  of  difficulties  and  dilem- 
mas must  arise ;  and  we  shall  deal 
only  with  Captain  Maconochic's  re- 
marks, as  they  apply  generally  to  all 
convicts,  whether  transported  or  not. 

It  is  quite  curious  to  observe  the 
unconscious  pranks  that  men  of  sound 
understandings,  but  not  philosophi- 
cally disciplined,  may  be  led  into, 
when,  from  some  favourite  point  of 
view,  they  suddenly  rush  into  general- 
ities, and  proclaim  as  reasoning  what 
Is  the  dictate  of  a  momentary  senti- 
ment. Captain  Maconochie,  desirous 
of  enlisting  our  sympathies  in  favour 
of  his  convicts,  assimilates  their  con- 
dition to  that  of  the  black  slaves, 
whom  the  philanthropic  efforts  of 
Wilberforce,  and  others,  succeeded  in 
emancipating.  The  pai'allel  is— to 
say  the  best — very  surprising  and  un- 
expected. Convicts  in  the  colonies 
stand  in  the  same  predicament,  with 
regard  to  society,  as  their  fellow- cul- 
prits at  home ;  and  the  gallant  Cap- 
tain would  hardly  preach  a  crusade 
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for  the  liberation  of  all  the  prisoners 
in  England — ^for  all  who  are  undergo- 
ing the  discipline  of  our  hooses  of 
correction.     To  be  compelled  to  la- 
boar  for  another  man's  advantage, 
and  at  another  man's  will,  becanse 
one  is  "  guilty  of  a  darker  skin,''  and 
to  be  compelled  to  the  like  taskwork 
because  one  has  committed  burglary, 
are  two  very  different  things.     Full 
of  this  happy  comparison,  however. 
Captain     Maconochie      proceeds— 
*^  They  (the  blacks)  were  thus,  in  the 
main,  merry,  virtuous,  and  contented 
beings  ;  they  did  not  advance — this 
their  condition  as  slaves  forbade — ^but 
neither  did  they  recede;  and  whatever 
the  influence  of  their  condition    on 
their  own  character,  it  ended  nearly 
with  themselves ;  they  were  subjects, 
not  agents,  and  no  one  was  made  ma- 
terially worse  through  their  means. 
In  every  one  of  these  respects,  con- 
victs are  differently,  and  far  more  un- 
favourably,   circumstanced.      True, 
they  have  sinned,  which  is  often  al- 
leged as  a  reason  for  dealing  with 
them  more  harshly ;  Intt  who  hca  not 
ginned?   Who  wiU  venture  to  tctjfy  or 
would  be  right  if  he  did  <ay,  that^  simi- 
larfy  bom^  educated^  and  tempted^  as 
most  of  them  have  been,  he  would 
have  stood  where  they  have  fallen? 
They  are  our   brothers  in  a  much 
nearer  sense  than  were  the  negroes." 
Now,  if  language  such  as  this  means 
any  thing,  the  convict  is  a  most  mal- 
treated person,  and  should  not  have 
been  punished  at  all.    It  is  really  the 
duty  of  sober  sensible  men  to  put 
their  veto  on  such  oratory  as  this ; 
there  is  too  much  of  the  same  kind 
abroad.    We  must  all  of  us  be  ready 
to  acknowledge,  that  if  we  had  been 
^'  bom,  educated,  and  tempted,"  as 
many  of  these  felons,  we  too  might 
have  been  felons.      Does  it  follow 
that  we  ought  not  to  have  received 
the  punishment  of  felons?     Is  this 
sort    of    argumentum    ad  hominem^ 
which  makes  the  crime  in  imagina- 
tion our  own,  to  bribe  us  into  an  ut- 
terly ruinous  indulgence  towards  it  ? 
Crime  is  not  punished  on  earth — as 
divines  teach  us  it  will  be  punished 
in  heaven — on  a  principle  of  retribu- 
tive justice,  and  according  to  our  mo- 
ral deserts.    To  prove  that  this  is  not 
the  principle  of  judicial  punishment, 
we  have  only  to  call  to  mind  that, 


whereas,  in  a  moral  point  of  view, 
the  force  of  temptation  diminislies  the 
guilt,  men,  in  framing  their  laws* 
invariably  increase  the  punishment  in 
proportion  to  the  temptation.  The 
facility  to  commit  a  crime,  is  one  great 
element  in  the  temptation  to  commit 
it ;  and  this  facility  has  been  always 
considered  (as  in  the  case  of  forigery) 
to  call  for  a  counterbalance  in  the  se- 
verity of  the  penalty. 

In  matters  of  penal  legislation,  there 
are  two  currents  of  thought,  which 
must  be  always  kept  distinct.  The 
one  relates  to  the  natural  and  little 
cultivated  feelings  of  mankind,  which 
demand  retaliation  for  injuries  com- 
mitted— a  vindictive  or  retributive 
justice.  Here  is  found  the  rude  mo- 
tive power  by  and  on  which  l^isla- 
tion  has  to  work ;  sometimes  shaping 
these  feelings  to  its  purposes,  some- 
times shaping  its  purposes  to  them. 
The  other  current  of  ideas  is  purely 
legislative,  purely  prospective,  having 
for  its  sole  end  the  well-being  of  so- 
ciety, and  looking  on  punishment, 
not  as  retributive,  or  vindictive,  or  as 
morally  due,  but  as  a  sad  necessity 
for  the  preservation  of  order. 

In  reference  to  the  latter  and  only 
legislative  mode  of  thinking,  how  ex- 
tremely illogical  does  it  appear  this 
attempt  to  ward  off  the  penal  Uow 
from  a  gailty  party,  or  to  excite  our 
commiseration  for  him  on  the  ground 
that  we  all  share  the  same  passions 
and  frailtiesofthatguilty  party  I  Why, 
if  such  passions  and  frailties  were  not 
general,  there  would  be  little  need  of 
punishment.  It  is  because  they  are 
general,  that  the  legislature  is  com- 
pelled to  be  so  watchful  and  ener- 
getic. If  to  take  the  object  of  desire 
from  our  neighbour  were  a  rare  pro- 
pensity, an  extraordinary  phenome- 
non, we  might  let  the  prison  sink 
into  happy  ruin,  and  a  most  cheerful 
desolation. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Grerman,  in 
his  metaphysical  manner,  disposed  of 
the  right  of  society  to  put  one  of  its 
members  to  death;  the  Captain,  though 
no  metaphysician,  proves,  in  a  manner 
quite  as  bold  and  singular,  that  the 
state  has  really  no  right  to  inflict  any 
punishment  that  is  not  of  a  reforma- 
tory character.  It  is  true  he  admits 
of  punishment — could  a  man  of  his 
experience  do  otherwise?     But  be 
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admits  it  only  as  a  part  of  his  curative 
proc€»9.  It  is  to  induce  ^^  submission 
and  penitence."  He  can  so  far  blind 
himself  by  his  love  of  theory,  or  rather 
his  tenacity  to  one  point  of  view,  that 
he  seems  to  suppose,  that  reform  of 
lAe  criminal  being  the  direct  object^  he 
would  commence  his  treatment  by 
penal  inflictions.  ^^  As  already  ob* 
served,  a  fever  must  be  reduced  before 
its  ravages  are  sought  to  be  repaired ; 
a  wound  must  be  probed  and  cleansed 
before  it  can  be  healed  up."  And 
this  surgical  instance  seems  to  have 
satisfied  his  mind,  that  the  exacerba- 
tions consequent  on  punishment  are 
an  indispensable  preparation  for  a 
moral  restoration.  As  to  the  old>fa- 
shioned  notion  that  punishment  has 
for  its  legitimate  and  primary  object 
to  deter  others  firom  offending,  he  de- 
nounces this,  if  pursued  as  an  inde- 
pendent aim,  as  a  flagrant  injustice ; 
he  regards  such  criminals  who  are 
punished  for  this  end  only,  as  sacri- 
fices cruelly  offered  up  for  the  benefit 
of  the  public. 

**  In  the  infancy  of  society,"  reasons 
Captain  Maconochie,  *'  and  under  every 
form  of  pure  despotism,  the  individual 
b  nothing,  and  the  commonwealth,  or 
its  chief,  every  thing.  But  just  as  in- 
telligence and  true  knowledge  of  state 
policy  extend,  does  this  state  of  things 
become  reversed;  and  in  England  al- 
ready, the  maxim  b  become  almost  uni- 
versal, that  private  rights  are  never  to 
be  invmded  without  compensation.  In 
two  departments  only  b  there  still  a 
systematic  deviation  from  this  rule  in 
practice.  Impressment,  in  which  the 
compensation  made,  though  it  has  in- 
creased much  of  late  years,  must  still  be 
considered  inadequate— for  otherwise 
the  act  itself  would  be  unnecessary ;  and 
the  punishment  of  offenders  with  a  view 
to  example  only,  in  which  they  have  no 
concern,  and  to  which  their  individual 
interests  are  yet  unhesitatingly  sacri- 
ficed. In  both  cases  the  same  plea  of 
state  necessity  b  offered  in  justification ; 
but  it  will  not  do.  As  society  advances, 
and  individuab  become  more  sensible 
of  their  own  worth,  their  claims  to  re- 
gard above  such  abstractions  become 
more  and  more  evident." — {Oeneral 
Yiewi,  &c.,  p.  11.) 

We  would  modestly  suggest  that 
before  this  curious  analogy  can  be 
m«de   complete,  government   ought 


to  press  for  hanging  as  well  as  the 
sea  service.  If  the  sheriff  and  his 
bailiffs  sallied  forth,  and  seized  upon 
some  hapless  wight,  thrust  the  king's 
money  into  his  hand,  and  thus  enlbted 
him  into  the  hanging  corps  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community,  the  resem- 
blance would  be  perfect.  But  no  one, 
not  even  the  high-sheriff  himself,  has 
the  least  desire  to  obtain  a  single  re- 
cruit for  this  forlorn  service ;  the  mem- 
bers of  which  force  themselves  in  a 
most  unwelcome  manner  upon  the 
state.  Still  less,  if  possible,  does  the 
government  desire  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  erecting  large  buildings,  and 
maintaining  numerous  garrisons  of  all 
species  of  felons.  ^^Bamshment  of 
offenders,  with  a  view  to  example 
only,  in  which  they  have  no  concern^ 
and  to  which  their  individual  interests 
are  yet  unhesitatingly  sacrificed!" 
Indeed,  but  they  have !  He  who  is 
punished  for  theft  has  still  his  life  to 
be  preserved,  and  may  one  day  have 
his  property  also  to  be  protected  by 
the  same  law  under  which  he  b  suffer- 
ing. One  can  imagine  the  strange 
efi'ect  it  would  produce  upon  the 
ignoble  army  of  martyra  which  throng 
our  jails,  to  be  told  that  they  were 
sacrifices  to  society — victims  whom 
the  community  was  offering  up,  most 
unjustifiably,  on  the  altar  of  its  own 
interests  1  At  first,  the  idea  would  be 
a  little  dim  and  mysterious ;  but,  after 
a  short  time,  the  flattering  nature  of 
the  doctrine  would  doubtless  be  suffi- 
cient to  insure  its  reception.  They 
would,  thereupon,  call  in  the  jailer, 
and  the  chief  spokesman  of  the  party 
would  thus  address  him : — "  We  per- 
ceive, O  jailer  1  that  society  b  con- 
sulting its  own  interests  in  our  puu- 
bhment,  and  not,  as  it  b  bound  to  do, 
our  especial  benefit  and  advantage. 
As  we  have  learned  that  stripes  and 
bondage  are  to  be  inflicted  on  no  man 
but  for  hb  own  good,  and  as  we  are 
all  agreed,  after  considerable  experi- 
rience,  that  we  derive  no  beneflt  what- 
ever from  them,  and  you,  O  jailer !  must 
be  satbfied  that,  as  medical  treatment, 
they  are  worse  than  inefficacious,  we 
demand,  in  the  name  of  justice  and 
human  reason,  our  immediate  db- 
missal." 

To  those  who  valae  no  information 
but  such  as  assumes  the  shape  of  de- 
tail of  facts,  or  can  be  reduced  to 
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figtret,  and  exhibUed  in  the  slispe  of 
statistical  tables,  we  shall  perhaps 
a{>pear  to  be  wasting  time  in  examin- 
ing the  mere  errors  of  reasominffon 
this  imporUnt  snbject  of  penal  discip- 
line. We  think  otherwise.  We  ap- 
prehend there  is  nothing  more  neces- 
gary  than  to  keep  active  and  zealous 
men  steady  to  first  principles  in  sub- 
jects of  great  general  interest.  We 
are  not  guilty  of  underrating  the  value 
of  statistical  tables ;  albeit  we  have 
seen  figures  imjed  against  figures^ 
as  if  there  were  two  arithmetics,  as  if 
there  were  two  churches  in  the  doc- 
trines of  addition  and  multiplication  ; 
lot  the  truth  must  be  kept  in  view^ 
that  to  read  statistical  tables  aright, 
something  more  is  reqfuired  than  Sr 
kaowledge  of  the  rules  of  arithmetic. 
A  few  sound  principles,  based  on  a 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the 
elementary  bonds  of  homan  society,. 
may  often  preserve  us  from  false  de- 
ductions, which  seem  to  be  the  sure 
product  of  the  array  of  flgures  that 
are  presented  to>  as. 

We  intimated  that  Caplahi  Macon- 
ochie's  pamphlet  contained  what  ap- 
peared to  us  a  valuable  contribution 
towards  a  good  prison  discipline* 
That  contribution  is  sunply — the  com- 
mutation of  time  of  impdsonment  for 
quantity  of  labottr  to  be  performed. 
The  amount  of  work  done  by  the 
prisoner  could  be  estimated  by  certain 
tnarhs  awarded  or  reckoned  to  him, 
and  the  duration  of  imprisonment 
measured  by  the  number  of  those 
marks  to  be  eamed,^  instead  of  a  cer- 
tain fixed  number  of  months^r  yean. 
This  is  a  very  simple  idea,  and  is  all 
the  better  for  its  simplicity.  The 
punishment  would  be  probably  ren- 
dered more  effective  as  a  threat,  and 
the  moral  effect  of  the  punishment, 
when'  inflictedi,  would  be  much  im- 
proved. A  compulsion  to  labour 
(which  becomes,  in  fact,  a  compulsion 
of  moral  motive,  as  well  as  of  sheer 
extemid  control)  may  lead  to  a  per- 
manent habit  of  industry.  There 
would  be  all  the  difference  between 
the  listless  and  disgustful  labour  of 
enfbreed  tinM<-work,  and  a  labour  in 
part  prompted  by  the  hope  of  expedit- 
ing the  term  of  release.  Aa  idle 
vagabond  might  thus  be  disciplined 
and  truned  into  an  industrious  work- 
man. 


We  have  no  doubt  that  this  prin- 
ciple has  already  been  partially  iq>plied 
in  the  management  of  our  prisons,  and 
perhaps  in  more  instances  than  we  &t 
all  suspect';  but  that  it  has  not  yet  been 
extensively  applied,  or  received  the 
trial  which  it  appears  to  merit,  is  oer- 
tatn — ^l)ecause  such  an  experisMnt 
mast  have  been  preceded  by  a  rerj 
notorious  and  signal  alteration  in  our 
laws. 

We  should  be  doing  an  egregiona 
injustice  tO'  Captain  Maoonochie  if  we 
were  to  judge  of  him  ofUly  l^  the  in- 
stances we  have  given  of  hfe  powers 
of  general  reasoning.  The  perusal  e€ 
his  pampUets  has  left  in  our  mind  • 
strong  imiM-essioQ  of  the  nnuiiy  cha- 
racter and  practical  ability  of  ihtit 
writer.  If  ids  abstract  reasonings  are 
sometimes  perverse,  we  are  ooaviaseA 
that  his  practical  good  sense  is  saeh^ 
that  in  the  management  of  any  enters 
prise,  he  would  tn  reality  so  order  hitf 
proceedings,  that,  whatever  his  pea 
might  do,  his  conduct  wooid  contra- 
dict ho  sound  principle  of  expediency. 
If  it  were  the  object  to  reclaim  a  set 
of  fedoDs  or  vagabouds,  and  fit  them — 
say  for  the  naval  and  military  service 
— we  are  persuaded  that  the  task 
could  not  be  confided  to  better  hands 
than  those  of  the  gallant  Captain. 
During  his  residence  at  Norfolk  island, 
be  seems  to  have  obtained  the  esteem 
of  even  the  worst  of  the  sad  crew  he 
had  to  discipline ;  and  this,  it  is  evi- 
dent, without  sacrificing  a  jot  d  the 
duties  oi  his  station.  He  is  plainly 
not  the  man  to*  make  any  beast  of 
such  a  mattery  or  to  fM  too  h^hly 
flattered  by  it.  ^^  Instances  of  Mi- 
yidual  attachment  to  myself,'*  he  says, 
at  the  condusion  ef  his  pamphlet  Ont 
^  Management  of  Transported  Con- 
victs^ ^  I  could  multiply  without  nnm- 
ber ;  but  these,  fbr  obvious  reasons,  I 
forbear  to  quote ;  and  in  truth  they 
as  often  pained  me  as  pleased  me,  by 
being  too  deferential.  It  is  a  great 
and  very  common  mistake,  in  manag- 
ing prisoners,  to  be  too  much  gratified 
by  mere  obedience  and  servflity: 
duplicity  is  much  encouraged  by  this ; 
and,  of  two  opposite  errors,  it  is  better 
rather  to  overlook  a  little  ocea&ionri 
insubordination.  I  cannot  refuse, 
however,  to  cite  two  truts,  whose 
character  cannot  be  mistaken.  I  had 
a  large  gaiden  wlthia  a  t&m  hundred 
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yarda  of  the  ticket-of-leave  village 
at  Cascade,  where  from  300  to  400 
men  lived,  four  to  six  in  a  but,  never 
locked  up,  nor  under  other  guard 
through  the  night  than  that  of  a  police 
sentry,  one  of  their  own  number.  The 
garden  was  by  the  road-side,  very 
imperfectly  fenced  with  open  paling, 
and  folly  stocked  with  choice  fruit  and 
vegetables,  bananas,  pine-apples, 
grapes,  melons,  and  others,  which  to 
men  on  a  soli  ration  must  have  of- 
fered a  great  temptation ;  these  were 
constantly  under  view,  yet  I  scaicely 
ever  lost  any.  And  by  a  letter,  re- 
ceived a  few  weeks  ago,  I  learn  that 
&ye  men,  having  picked  up  an  old 
black  silk  handkerchief  that  had  be- 
longed to  me,  have  had  their  prayer 
books  bound  with  if  ^ 

The  Captain^s  theoretical  error  is, 
that  he  too  much  confounds  the  ne- 
cessity of  penal  laws  with  the  duty  of 
public  education.  The  duty  of  the 
state  to  educate  its  subjects  is  unde- 
niable ;  but,  when  criminals  are  brought 
before  it,  this  is  not  the  duty  which  is 
then  most  prominent.  This  is  a  duty 
which  ought  to  have  been  performed 
before — it  is  a  duty  which  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten  then ;  but  there  is 
another  function  which  comes  into 
operation,  which  is  typified  by  the 
fudge,  not  by  the  schoolmaster. 

We  observe  that  Captain  Macono- 
chie  confirms,  from  his  own  experience, 
the  opinion  already  expressed  by  many 
others  upon  the  policy  of  solitary  con- 
finement. For  a  short  period  the 
effect  is  good ;  but,  if  prolonged,  it 
leads  either  to  stupid  indifference  or 
moroseness  of  temper,  if  it  does  not 
conduct  even  to  insanity.  It  is,  ma- 
nifestly, an  expedient  to  be  cautiously 
used.  We  should,  before  any  appeal 
to  experience,  and  judging  only  from 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind,  have 


confidently  predicted  this  result  And, 
indei'd,  has  not  the  effect  of  solitary 
coufinement  been  long  ago  understood 
and  powerfully  described?  In  that 
delightful  tale  of  the  Arabian  Nights, 
where  the  poor  fisherman  draws  up  a 
jar  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and, 
on  opening  it,  gives  escape  to  a  con- 
fined spirit  or  genie,  this  monster  of 
ingratitude  immediately  draws  a  huge 
sabre,  with  the  intention  of  decapitat- 
ing his  deliverer.  Some  parley  ensues ; 
and  the  genie  explains  that  he  is  only 
about  to  fulfil  a  vow  that  be  had  mad» 
while  incarcerated  in  the  jar — that^ 
during  the  first  thousand  years  of  bia 
im[)risonmeut — and,  to  an  immortal 
genie,  a  thousand  years  may  reckon 
as  about  two  calendar  months  with  us 
— he  promised  to  his  deliverer  all 
imaginable  blessings  ;  but,  during  the 
second  thousand  years,  be  vowed  that 
he  would  kill  the  man  who  should 
release  him  !  Could  tliere  possibly  be 
a  better  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
solitary  confinement  ? 

But  on  the  peculiar  modifications 
of  prison  discipline,  it  is  not  our  pur- 
pose here  to  enlarge.  This  must  be 
reserved  to  some  future  occasion.  We 
must  content  ourselves  with  obser- 
ving, that  we  have  little  confidence 
in  novelties,  and  little  wish  to  prompt 
the  invention  of  our  legislators  in  this 
direction.  We  arc  as  little  disposed 
to  advocate  the  silent  as  the  solitary 
system.  Such  a  demeanour  as  any 
reflective  man  would  naturally  expect 
to  find  in  a  place  of  public  correction, 
is  all  that  we  should  require  to  be  pre- 
served. All  boisterous  mirth,  aW  ob-> 
streperous  laughter,  all  loud  talking, 
would,  by  every  efiicient  governor  of 
such  an  institution,  be  systematically 
repressed.  The  labours  of  such  an 
establishment  should  be  conducted 
with  stem  military  order.    Every  in- 


*  Amongst  the  anecdotes  which  are  told  in  this  concluding  portion  of  the  pam- 
phlet, we  were  struck  with  the  following,  which  affords  a  striking  instance  of  that 
tendency  to  run  a-muck  from  time  to  time  by  which  some  men  aro  unhappily 
afflicted  : — "  One  of  them,  at  length,  showed  strong  indications  of  approaching 
insanity.  He  became  moody,  and  twice  attempted  to  destroy  himself.  I  thought 
that  pombly  change  of  occupation  and  diet  might  benefit  him ;  and  I  brought  him 
to  my  own  grarden  in  consequence,  and  sought  to  feed  hini'  up.  But  he  rathor  got 
worse.  I  rMDonstrated  with  him;  and  his  answer  was  a  striking  one — '  When  I 
uaed  to  be  in  this  wsy  before,  I  could  get  into  trouble,  (commit  aa/offence,  and 
inenr  a  sevcro  punishment,)  and  that  took  it  out  of  me ;  but  now  that  I  try  to 
behave  myaelfy  1  tldnk  that  I  am  going  mad  altogether.* " 
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mate  should  feel  himself  under  an  ir- 
resistible domination,  and  that  obe- 
dience and  submission  are  the  only 
parts  he  haa  to  enact.  How  easily 
the  strongest  minds  may  be  led  astray 
when  scope  is  given  to  invention  in 
this  matter  of  penal  discipline,  may 
be  seen  in  the  example  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  himself.  This  celebrated 
man,  whose  cogitative  faculty  was 
assuredly  of  the  most  vigorous  de- 
scription, but  who  had  a  mode  of  de- 
veloping it  the  most  insufferably  and 
needlessly  prolix,  would  have  filled 
our  prisons  with  inextinguishable 
laughter  by  the  introduction  of  cer- 
tain '^  tragic  masks,"  indicative  of 
various  crimes  or  passions,  in  which 
the  several  •offenders  were  to  be  occa- 
sionally paraded — a  quaint  device, 
which  would  have  given  a  carnival  to 
our  jails. 

Our  main  purpose,  in  these  some- 
what fragmentary  observations,  was 
to  protest  against  the  reasoning  which 
would  divest  punishment  of  its  pro- 
per and  distinctive  character,  which, 
spreading  about  weak  and  effeminate 
scruples,  would  paralyse  the  arm 
which  bears  the  sword  of  Justice.  One 
writer  would  impugn  the  right  of  so- 


ciety to  put  its  arch-criminals  io  death ; 
another  controverts  its  right  to  inflict 
any  penalty  whatever,  which  has  not 
for  its  direct  object  the  reformation  of 
the  criminal.  So,  then,  the  offender 
who  will  not  live  with  his  fellow-men 
on  the  only  terms  on  which  homan 
fellowship  can  be  mauitained,  is  to 
stand  out  and  bandy  logic  with  the 
community — with  mankind — and  in- 
sist upon  his  individual  imprescripti- 
ble rights.  These  h  priori  gentry 
would  find  it  very  difficult  to  draw 
any  advantage  from  their  imprescrip- 
tible rights,  except  in  a  state  of  tole- 
rable civil  government.  Civil  govern- 
ment is,  at  all  events,  the  condition 
on  which  depends  the  enjoyment  of 
all  individual  rights ;  without  which 
they  are  but  shadows  and  abstrac- 
tions, if  even  intelligible  abstractions. 
Let  us  have  no  more,  therefore,  of  an 
opposition  between  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals and  the  stern,  imperative,  ex- 
pediencies of  society.  There  can  be 
no  such  opposition.  Is  it  not  as  if 
some  particular  wave  of  the  sea  should 
assert  a  law  of  motion  of  its  own,  and 
think  it  injustice  to  submit  to  the  great 
tidal  movements  oi  the  ocean  ? 
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Tranilatsd  fbom  tbb  Obioihal  RusBiAif,  BT  Thoxai  B.  SbaW|  B.A.  or  Cam- 

BBIDOB,    AdJUBOT     PbOFBBSOB    OP    ENGLISH    LiTBBATUBB    IB     TBB     IxPSBIAt 

Albxabdbb  Ltobum ,  Tbabslatob  or  «  Tbb  Hbbbtic/*  &c.  &c. 

Ws  trust  our  readers  will  not  blame  us  for  the  slightness  of  constmctkm 
and  unimportant  subjects  of  many  of  the  minor  pieces  which  we  have  admitted 
into  our  present  selection  from  Pushkin's  lyrical  productions.  It  was  our 
object  to  give  the  English  reader,  as  far  as  possible,  a  fair  and  just  notion  of 
the  poet's  peculiar  turn  of  thought  and  style  of  expression ;  and  to  do  this 
completely,  it  appeared  to  us  indispensable  to  avoid  confining  our  choice — 
however  natural  it-might  have  seemed,  and  however  great  the  temptation  to 
do  so— to  the  more  ambitious  and  elaborate  efforts  of  his  genius.  The  true 
principles  of  criticism  have  long  ago  established  the  doctrine,  that  the  compo- 
sition of  a  beautiful  song,  or  even  of  a  perfect  epigram,  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  difficult  a  task,  and  as  rare  an  achievement,  as  the  production  of 
an  ode  or  of  an  elegy ;  and  though  it  may  be  objected  that,  for  the  purposes 
of  translation^  the  song  is  generally  much  more  ungrateful  than  the  more  im- 
posing production,  yet  we  could  not  consider  ourselves  as  fulfilling  our  pro- 
mise, (of  holding  up  to  our  countrymen  a  faithful  mint>r  of  Pushkin's  poetry,) 
had  we  omitted  to  attempt  versions  of  the  slighter  and  more  delicate  products 
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of  his  poesy.  It  is  trae  that,  in  passing  through  the  deteriorating  process  of 
translation  into  another  language,  the  lighter  works  suffer  most,  and  are  more 
likely  to  lose  that  exquisite  delicacy  of  expression,  and  that  transparent 
colouring  of  thought,  which  is  the  more  peculiar  merit  of  the  song  or  the 
fugitive  poem — these  tender  blossoms  run  much  more  risk  of  losing,  in  short, 
their  finer  and  more  evanescent  aroma,  than  the  more  gorgeous  flowers  of  the 
tropical  regions  of  poetical  imagining ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be 
remarked,  that  the  danger  in  such  experiments  is  not  on  the  side  of  the  author, 
but  whoUy  on  that  of  the  translator.  That  we  have  determined — rashly,  per- 
haps— to  encounter  this  danger,  must  be  our  apology  for  having  introduced 
into  our  collection  many  of  the  shorter  and  slighter  pieces  which  will  be  found 
in  these  pages,  and,  among  them,  the  specimen  which  we  are  now  about  to 
present. 

"  Alas  fob  Hee  !  Why  is  She  Shining  ? " 

Alas  for  her !  why  is  she  shining 

In  soft  and  momentary  bloom? 

Yet  all  the  while  in  secret  pining 

*Mid  youth's  gay  pride  and  first  perfume  .... 

She  fades !  To  her  it  is  not  given 

Long  o*er  life's  paths  in  joy  to  roam, 

Or  long  to  make  an  earthly  heaven 

In  the  calm  precincts  of  her  home ; 

Our  daily  converse  to  enlighten 

With  playful  sense,  with  charming  wile. 

The  sufferer's  woe-worn  brow  to  brighten 

With  the  reflection  of  her  smile. 

Now  that  black  thoughts  around  me  darken, 

I  veil  my  grief  with  steady  will. 

To  her  sweet  voice  I  haste  to  hearken, — 

To  hearken  :  and  to  gaze  my  fill. 

I  gaze,  I  hearken  yet,  and  never 

Shall  voice  or  form  from  me  depart ; 

Nought  but  our  parting  hour  can  ever 

Wake  fear  or  anguish  in  my  ^heart. 


In  the  following  spirited  little  piece  Fiishkin  has  commemorated  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  In  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  which  is  probably 
sufficiently  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Russian  history,  to  render  unnecessary 
a  more  than  passing  allusion  to  the  circumstance.  Among  the  thousand 
traits  of  grandeur  recorded  of  the  Hero-Tsar,  there  are  few  more  affecting 
and  sublime  than  that  commemorated  in  the  anecdote  of  his  indulgence  to 
M^nstchikoff,  who  had  betrayed  his  master's  confidence,  and  committed  various 
acts  of  peculation  and  oppression.  Peter  pardoned  his  unfaithful  but  repent- 
ant minister,  and  celebrated  this  act  of  generous  clemency  by  a  magnificent 
banquet,  at  which  he  exhibited  to  his  admiral  every  testimony  of  renewed 
confidence  and  affection.  This  banquet  is  the  subject  of  the  following  lines, 
in  which  all  the  allusions  are  probably  familiar  to  our  readers,  not  excepting 
the  mention  made  of  the  imposing  ceremony  spoken  of  in  the  third  stanza ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  grand  review  of  the  infant  Russian  fleet,  at  which  the  Em- 
peror assisted  in  person,  and  in  the  rank  of  Vice- Admiral.  The  whole  squa- 
dron— ^recently  created  by  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  the  Prince,  and  freshly 
covered  with  naval  glory,  till  then  unknown  in  Russia — was  anchored  in  the 
Neva,  and  along  its  Une  slowly  passed,  under  a  general  salute  of  cannon,  and 
accompanied  by  the  acclamations  of  the  crews  of  the  men-of-war,  the  old 
pleasure-boat,  the  **  baubUng  shallop^"  which  had  first  suggested  to  Peter's 
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mind  the  idea  and  the  possibilitj  of  giving  Russia  a  navy.  This  small  vessel, 
still  most  religionslj  preserved  in  the  fortress,  and  affcctionatelj  called  bj 
the  Rossians  the  ^^  Grandfather"  of  their  navy,  had  been  constnicted  for 
the  amusement  of  the  Tsar  Alexei,  by  Brandt,  a  Dntch  shipbuUder,  who  had 
▼isited  Moscow  daring  the  reign  of  that  prince — ^the  father  of  the  great  re- 
generator of  Rnssia.  The  vessel,  a  small  sloop  rigged  in  the  Datch  manner, 
had  remained  neglected  on  the  lake  of  Pereslav-Zalivskii  (in  the  province  of 
Vladimir)  till  it  was  remarked  by  Peter,  who,  from  seeing  it,  not  only  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  creating  a  navy,  but  made  it  the  means  of  acquiring  for 
himself  the  first  rudiments  of  practical  seamanship.  As  a  ship  in  the  Russian 
language  is  a  mascuUne  substantive,  the  familiar  title  given  to  this  immortal 
littto  vessel  is  "  grandfather,"  or  "  grandsire,"  a  word  of  which  we  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  transpose  the  gender,  in  obedience  to  that  poetical 
and  striking  idiom  in  our  tongue,  by  which  a  ship  always  rigorously  apper- 
tains to  the  gentler  and  lovelier  sex.  In  our  version,  therefore,  the  "  grand- 
sire"  becomes — we  trust  without  any  loss  of  dignity  or  interest — the  "  gran- 
dame  "  of  the  Russian  navy ; — 

TnE  Fbast  or  Pbtbb  tbb  Fibit. 

• 

O'er  the  Neva  gaily  dancing, 
Flag  and  pennant  flutter  fair ; 
From  the  boats,  in  line  advancing. 
Oars-men's  chorus  fills  the  air. 
Loud  and  joyous  guests  assembling. 
Throng  the  palace  of  the  Tsar ; 
And  to  cannon-crash  is  trembling 
All  the  Neva  from  afar. 

Wherefore  feasts  our  Tsar  of  Wonders  ? 
Why  is  Petersburg  so  gay  ? 
Why  those  shouts  and  cannon-thunders, 
And  the  fleet  in  war  array  ? 
Is  new  glory  dawning  o'er  ye, 
Russia's  Eagle,  Russia's  Sword  ? 
Has  the  stem  Swede  fled  before  ye  ? 
Has  the  foe  for  peace  implored  ? 

Is  it  Brandt's  slight  boat,  appearing 
On  the  shore  that  was  the  Swede's  ? 
Through  our  young  fleet  proudly  steering 
Like  a  grandame  she  proceeds. 
They,  her  giant-brood,  seem  kneeling 
'Fore  their  grandame — black  and  grim ; 
And  to  Science'  name  are  pealing 
Cannon-crash  and  choral  nymn. 

Is't  Poltava,  red  and  glorious, 
That  he  feasts— the  Lord  of  War  ? 
When  his  Empire's  life,  victorious. 
Saved  from  Charles  the  Russian  Tsar? 
Greet  they  Catharine's  saint,  those  thunders  ? 
Hath  she  given  a  Prince  to  life  ? 
Of  our  Giant-Tsar  of  Wonders, 
She,  the  raven- tressed  wife? 

No !  a  Subiect's  crime  remitting^ 
To  the  guilty,  guilt  he  sinks ; 
By  a  Subject's  side  he's  sitting, 
From  a  Subject's  cup  he  drinks : 
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Ab4  bU  braw  he  kissee,  BsailiBg, 
Gay  of  heart,  and  bright  of  eye ; 
And  he  feasts  a  BeconcUing 
Like  some  mighty  Victory. 

Hence  those  shouts  of  joy  and  wonder ; 
Hence  is  Petersburg  so  gay ; 
Hence  the  songs  and  cannon- tbnnder, 
And  the  fleet  in  war  array ; 
Hence  the  gnests  in  joy  assembling ; 
Hence  the  foU  cop  of  the  Tsar ; 
Hence,  with  cannon-crash,  is  trembling 
All  the  Neva  from  afar. 


The  following  lines  (which  are  not  without  a  kind  of  fantastic  prettiness  of 
their  own)  do  not  seem  to  need  any  remark  or  explanation,  unless  it  be 
the  circumstance  of  the  poet's  qualifying  the  sky  of  St  Petersburg  with  the 
epithet  of  pale-green.  It  may  be  observed  that  this  peculiar  tint  (exactly 
enoogh  expressed  by  the  adjective)  has  struck  almost  all  the  strangers  who 
bare  visited  the  northern  capital,  and  has  been  repeatedly  noticed  by  tra- 
vellers; as,  for  instance,  Kohl,  Custine,  &c.  <fec.  Our  readers  will  find 
the  suigular  colour  of  the  St  Petersburg  atmosphere  (particularly  observable 
in  the  winter,  or  at  night)  very  well  described  in  Sir  George  Lefevre's  amus- 
ing "Notes  of  a  Travelling  Physician."  This  greenish  tint  is  as  peculiar  to 
the  banks  of  the  Neva,  as  is  the  reddish-black  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Bir- 
mingfaam  or  the  Potteries ;  or  the  yellowish- brown  (in  November — "  let  rude 
ears  be  absent  I ")  to  the  enviioos  of  the  Thames : — 

**  TowH  OF  Starvivo,  Towk  of  Sflshdour  !  *• 

Town  of  starving,  town  of  splendour, 
Dnlness,  pride,  and  slavery ; 
Skyey  vault  of  pale-green  tender, 
Cold,  and  granite,  and  ennui! 
With  a  pang,  I  say  adieu  f  ye. 
With  a  pang,  though  slight — ^for  there 
Trips  the  foot  of  one  young  beauty, 
Waves  one  tress  of  golden  hair. 


In  the  short  and  rapid  sketch  of  Pushkin's  life  and  writings  which  will 
be  found  prefixed  to  this  selection,  we  made  particular  mention  of  the  strong 
hnpression  produced  upon  the  Bussian  public  by  the  appearance  of  the  noble 
lines  addressed  to  the  Sea,  We  beg  to  subjoin  a  translation  of  this  short  but 
Rigorous  poem,  which  has  become  classical  in  the  author's  country;  an  honour 
it  certainly  deserves,  not  only  from  the  simple  grace  and  energy  of  the  lan- 
guage, but  from  the  weight,  dignity,  and  verity  of  the  thoughts.  The  lines 
vere  written  by  the  poet  on  bis  quitting  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  where  he 
bad  80  long  dwelt  in  solitude,  gathering  inspiration  from  the  aublime  Nature 
by  which  he  was  surrounded ;  and  the  poem  cannot  but  be  considered  as  a 
worthy  outpouring  of  the  feelings  which  a  long  oommunion  with  that  Nature 
vu  so  capable  of  communicating  to  a  mind  like  that  of  Ptisfakin.  Of  the  two 
great  men  whose  recent  death  waa  naturally  recalled  to  the  poet's  recollection 
by  the  view  of  the  ocean,  the  name  of  one — Napoleon — ^is  specifically  men- 
tioned ;  that  of  the  other  is — Byron,  Seldom,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  difil- 
colt  bat  not  ungrateful  task,  has  the  translator  felt  the  imperfection  of  his 
^  or  the  arduous  nature  of  its  ol^jeel,  more  keenly  than  when  attempting  to 
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giye  something  like  ftn  adequate  version  of  the  eleventh  and  twdfth  stanzas 
of  this  majestic  composition.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
imitation,  we  will  sabjoin  the  literal  English  of  these  eight  lines : — 

He  vanished,  wept  by  liberty, 
Leaving  to  the  world  his  crown. 
Boar,  swell  with  storm- weather ; 
He  was,  O  sea,  thy  bard  I 
Thine  image  was  stamped  npon  him, 
He  was  created  in  thy  spirit ; 
Like  thee,  mighty,  deep,  and  gloomy, 
Like  thee,  untameable ! 

To  THB  Sba. 

Farewell,  free  sky,  and  thon,  O  Ocean ! 
For  the  last  time,  before  my  sight 
KoU  thy  bine  waves  in  ceaseless  motion. 
And  shine  with  a  triomphant  light ! 

Likefnend^s  farewell  in  parting  hour. 
And  monmM  as  his  whispered  word, 
Thy  solemn  roar — ^that  voice  of  power — 
Now  for  the  last  time  I  have  heard. 

Bonnd  of  my  spirit*s  aspiration  I 

How  often  on  tby  shore,  O  Sea ! 

IVe  roved  in  gloomy  meditation. 

Tired  with  my  mighty  ministry  I  ** 

Thine  echoes — oh,  how  I  have  loved  them ! 
Dread  sounds — the  voices  of  the  Deep ! 
Thy  waves — or  rock'd  in  sunset  sleep. 
Or  when  the  tempest-blast  had  moved  them  I 


The  fisher's  peaceful  sail  may  glid( 
If  such  thy  will — in  safety  gleaming. 
Mid  thy  dark  surges  rolling  wide ; 
But  thou  awak*st  in  sportful  seeming — 
And  navies  perish  in  thy  tide  I 

How  oft  was  mocked  my  wild  endeavour 
To  leave  the  dull  unmoving  strand. 
To  hail  thee,  Sea ;  to  leave  thee  never, 
And  o'er  thy  foam  to  guide  for  ever 
My  course,  with  firee  poetic  hand. 

Thou  calledst  .  .  .  but  a  chain  was  round  me ; 
In  vain  my  soul  its  fetters  tore ; 
A  mighty  passion-spell  had  bound  me. 
And  I  remained  upon  thy  shore. 

Wherever  o'er  thy  billows  lonely 
I  might  direct  my  careless  prow, 
Amid  thy  waste  one  object  only 
Would  strike  with  awe  my  spirit  now ; 

One  rock  ...  the  sepulchre  of  glory  .  .  . 
There  sleep  the  echoes  that  are  gone, 
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The  Qclioes  of  a  mighty  story ; 
There  pined  and  died  Napoleon. 

There  pined  he,  lone  and  broken-lieartod. 
And  after,  like  a  stonu-blast,  then 
Another  Mighty  One  departed, 
Another  Kuler  among  Men. 

He  vanished  from  among  us — leading 
His  laurels,  yrccdom,  unto  thee ! 
Roar,  Ocean ;  swell  with  tempest-grievhig ; 
He  was  thy  chosen  bard,  O  sea ! 

Thine  echoes  in  his  voice  resounded. 
Thy  gloom  upon  his  brow  was  shed. 
Like  thee,  his  soul  was  deep,  unbounded, 
Like  thee  'twas  mighty,  dark,  and  di-ead. 

The  earth  is  empty  now,  ♦  * 

Farewell,  then,  Sea !  Before  me  gleaming 
Oft  wilt  thou  float  in  sunny  pride, 
And  often  shall  I  hear  in  dreaming 
Thy  resonance,  at  evening- tide. 

And  I  shall  bear,  to  inland  meadows, 

To  the  still  woods,  and  silent  caves. 

Thy  rocks,  thy  cliffs,  thy  lights,  thy  shadow.'c, 

And  all  the  language  of  the  waves. 


The  following  lines  we  think  elegantly  and  prettily  esprosi'cd. 

Echo. 

To  roar  of  beast  in  wild- wood  stilU 
To  thunder-ix)ll,  to  bugle- trill. 
To  maiden  singing  on  the  hill. 

To  every  sound 
Thy  voice,  responsive,  straight  doth  fill 

The  air  aroimd. 

Then  hearkencst  when  the  storm-blasts  blow. 
To  thunder  peal,  to  billows'  flow, 
And  shepherd's  call  from  hamlet  low. 

Replying  straight ; 
But  tJiee  nought  answers    .    .    •    Even  so, 

Poet,  thy  fate ! 


There  are  few  things  more  curious  than  to  observe  how  unlvcrsaTly  th<^ 
sime  legends  are  to  l^  found  in  the  popular  traditions  of  very  distant  age.< 
and  nations,  under  circumstances  which  render  it  extremely  difilcult  for  the 
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most  acute  investigator  to  trace  how,  when,  and  irhere  they  wisre  cominiini- 
cated,  or  even  to  give  any  plaasfble  account  of  the  origin  of  the  legend  itself.  So 
difficult  indeed  is  this  task,  that  we  are  almost  driven  to  account  for  so  singu- 
lar a  phenomenon,  by  iattributing  to  the  human  mind  an  exceedingly  small 
endowment  of  originality ;  and  by  supposing  that,  however  the  details  of  these 
ancient  traditions  may  have  been  modified  and  adapted  to  snit  the  peculiar 
nature,  the  scenery  of  each  particular  country,  or  the  manners,  customs,  and 
character  of  its  inhabitants — the  fundamental  idea,  and  the  leading  inci- 
dent, remaining  the  same  under  the  most  dissimilar  conditions  of  time  and 
place,  must  have  a  common  and  a  single  origin.  This  doctrine,  if  carried  to  it» 
legitimate  consequences,  would  lead  us  to  consider  the  number  of  the  original 
legends  common  to  all  times  and  many  races,  as  singulariy  limited ;  and  that 
a  very  short  list  indeed  might  be  made  to  embrace  the  root-stories — the 
nhrsagen^  as  a  Grerman  might  call  them.  And  really  when  we  reflect  that 
many  of  the  most  threadbare  jests  which  figure  in  the  recondite  tomes  of  Mr 
Joseph  Miller  are  to  be  found,  crystallized  in  attic  salt,  in  the  pages  of  Hiero- 
des,  and  represented  as  forming  part  of  the  *^  Hundred  merye  Talis  and 
Jeastis  "  which  delectated  the  citizens  of  ancient  Greece ;  when  we  reflect,  we 
repeat,  that  the  same  bnfiboneries,  still  retailed  by  after-dinner  cits  in  the 
Sunday  shades  of  Clapham  or  Camden-TowU)  may  have  raised  the  easy 
laugh  of  the  merry  Greek  beneath  the  portico  and  in  the  Agora ;  it  makes  us 
entertain  a  very  humble  idea  respecting  the  amount  of  creative  power  given 
to  man,  even  for  the  production  of  so  small  a  matter  as  a  pleasantry,  not  to 
speak  of  pleasantries  so  very  small  as  some  of  these  mysterious  and  time- 
honoured  jokes.  If  wo  remember,  still  further,  that  the  pedlgi*ee  of  these 
trifling  insects  of  the  brain,  these  children  of  the  quip,  does  not  stop  even  in 
the  venerable  pages  of  Hieroclcs — ^that  Greek  "  Joe  " — ^but  loses  itself,  like  a 
Welsh  genealogy,  in  the  darkest  gloom  of  antiquity,  we  ought  not  to  be  sur- 
prised that  ancient  legends^  being  often  shattered  fragments  and  dim  shadow- 
ings-forth  of  mystic  and  hieropfaantic  philosophy,  should  be  found,  with  many 
of  their  principal  features  mialtered,  in  the  popular  traditions  of  different  ages 
and  countries. 

The  tale  embodied  in  the  "  Lay  of  Oleg  the  Wise,"  is  identical  in  all  its 
essentials  with  the  legend  still  extant  upon  the  tomb  of  an  ancient  Kentish 
family,  in  the  church  of  (we  believe)  Minster,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  The 
inimitable  Ingoldsby  has  made  the  adventure  the  subject  of  one  of  his  charm- 
ing *^  Legends,"  and  has  shown  how  the  Knight  came  by  his  death  io  oonse-*' 
quence  of  wounding  his  foot  in  the  act  of  contemptuously  kicking  the  fatal 
horse's  skull,  thus  accomplishing  the  prophecy  many  years  after  the  death  of 
the  faithful  steed.  The  reader  will  perceive,  that  in  the  Russian  form  of  the 
legend  the  hero  dies  by  the  bite  of  a  serpent,  and  not  by  the  less  imposing 
consequences  of  mortification  in  the  toe ;  but  the  identity  of  the  leading  idea 
in  the  two  versions  of  the  old  tale,  is  too  striking  not  to  be  remarked.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  observe  that  Ol^g  is  still  one  of.  the  popular  heroes  of 
Bussian  legendary  lore,  and  that  the  feast,  to  which  allusion  is  made  at  the  end 
of  the  poem,  is  the  funeral  banquet  customary  among  the  ancient  Slavons  at 
the  burial  of  their  heroes ;  and  resembling  the  funeral  games  of  the  heroic  age 
in  Greece.  The  Slavonians,  however,  had  the  habit,  on  such  occasions, 
of  sacrificing  a  horse  over  the  tumulus  or  barrow  of  the  departed  brave. 
The  Perun  mentioned  in  the  stanzas  was  the  War- God  of  this  ancient  people. 


The  Lay  op  the  Wise  Ol£0. 

Wise  Ol^g  to  the  war  he  hath  bouncd  him  again, 
The  Khozdrs  have  awakeuM  his  ire ; 

For  rapine  and  raid,  hamlet,  city,  and  plain 
Are  devoted  to  falchion  and  fire. 

In  mail  of  Byzance,  gii*t  with  many  a  good  spoar. 

The  Prince  pricks  along  on  his  faithful  destrere. 
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From  the  daricsomo  fir-forest,  to  meet  that  array. 

Forth  paces  a  gray-haired  magician : 
To  none  but  Penin  did  that  sorcerer  pray, 

Falfilling  the  prophet's  dread  mission : 
His  life  he  had  wasted  in  penance  and  pain : — 
And  beside  that  enchanter  Olcg  drew  his  rein. 

*'  Now  rede  me,  enchanter,  beloved  of  Penin, 

The  good  and  the  iil  that's  before  me ; 
Shall  I  soon  give  my  neiglibour-foes  triumph,  and  :nMm 

Shall  the  earth  of  the  grave  be  piled  oVr  nie  V 
Unfold  all  the  truth ;  fear  me  not ;  and  for  meed, 
Choose  among  them— I  give  thee  my  best  battle-steed." 

**  O,  enchanters  they  care  not  for  prince  or  for  peer, 

And  gifts  are  but  needlessly  given  ; 
The  wise  tongue  no>r  stumbleth  for  falsehood  or  fear,  • 

*Tis  the  friend  of  the  councils  of  Heaven ! 
Tlie  years  of  the  future  are  clouded  and  dark, 
Yet  on  thy  fiur  forehead  thy  fata  I  can  mark : 

"  Remember  now  firmly  the  wonls  of  my  tongue  ; 

For  the  chief  finds  a  rapture  in  glory :         * 
On  the  pate  of  Byzantium  thy  buckler  is  hung, 

Thy  name  shall  be  deathless  in  story ; 
AVild  waves  and  broad  kingdoms  thy  sceptre  obey, 
And  the  foe  sees  with  envy  so  boundless  a  sway  \ 

*^  And  the  bine  sea,  uplifting  its  treacherous  wave, 

In  its  wrath — in  the  hurncane-hour — 
And  the  knife  of  the  coward,  the  sword  of  the  brave. 

To  slay  thee  shall  never  have  iwwer : 
Within  thy  strong  harness  no  wound  shalt  thou  kno^\', 
For  a  guanUan  unseen  shall  defend  thee  below. 

"  Thy  steed  fears  not  labonr,  nor  danger,  nor  \m\i, 

His  lord's  lightest  accent  he  heareth, 
Xow  still,  though  the  aiTOws  fall  round  him  like  rain. 

Now  o'er  the  red  field  he  careereth  ; 
He  fears  not  the  winter,  he  fears  not  to  bleed — 
Yet  thy  death- wound  shall  come  from  thy  good  battlc-steod ! " 

Oleg  smiled  a  moment,  but  yet  on  his  brow, 

And  lip,  thought  and  sorrow  were  blended : 

In  silence  he  bent  on  his  saddle,  and  slow 

The  Prince  from  his  courser  descended ; 

And  as  though  from  a  friend  he  were  parting  with  iiaiii. 

He  strokes  his  broad  neck  and  his  dark  flowing  mane. 

'•''  Farewell  then,  my  comrade,  fleet,  faithful,  and  bold  ! 
^  We  must  part — such  is  Destiny's  powers 

Now  rest  thee — I  swear,  in  thy  stirnip  of  gold 

No  foot  shall  e'er  rest,  from  this  hour. 
Farewell !  we've  been  comrades  for  many  a  long  year — 
My  squires,  now  I  pray  ye,  come  take  my  dcstrci*e. 

*'  The  softest  of  carpets  his  horse-cloth  shall  be  : 

And  lead  him  away  to  the  meadow ; 
On  the  choicest  of  com  he  shall  feed  daintilie. 

He  shall  drink  of  the  well  in  the  shadow." 
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Then  straightway  departed  the  squires  with  the  steed, 
And  to  yaUant  Oi^g  a  fresh  courser  they  lead. 

Oldg  and  his  comrades  are  feasting,  I  trow ; 

The  mead-cups  arc  racn*ily  clashing : 
Their  locks  are  as  white  as  the  dawn-lighted  snow 

On  the  pcalc  of  the  monntain-top  flasliing : 
They  talk  of  old  times,  of  the  days  of  their  pride, 
And  the  fights  where  together  they  struck  side  by  si(](\ 

**  But  where,"  quoth  Oleg,  "  is  my  good  battle-horse  V 
My  mettlesome  charger — ^liow  fares  he  ? 

Is  he  playful  as  ever,  as  fleet  in  the  course ; 

His  age  and  his  freedom  how  bears  he  ?" 

They  answer  and  say :  on  the  hill  by  the  stream 

lie  has  long  slept  the  slumber  that  knows  not  a  dream. 

Oleg  then  grew  thoughtful,  and  bent  down  his  brow  : 

^^  O  man,  what  can  magic  avail  thee ! 
A  false  lying  dotard,  Enchanter,  art  thou : 

Our  rage  and  contempt  should  assail  thee. 
My  horse  might  have  borne  me  till  now,  but  for  thee 
Then  the  bones  of  his  charger  Ol^g  went  to  see. 

Ol^g  he  rode  forth  with  his  spearmen  beside ; 

At  his  bridle  Prince  Igor  he  hurried : 
And  they  see  on  a  hillock  by  Dni^pr^s  swift  tide 

Where  the  steed's  noble  bones  lie  unburied : 
Tliey  are  washed  by  the  rain,  the  dust  o*er  them  la  cast, 
And  above  them  the  feather-grass  waves  in  the  blast. 

Then  the  Prince  set  his  foot  on  the  courser's  white  skull ; 

Saying :  "  Sleep,  my  old  friend,  in  thy  glory! 
Thy  lord  hath  outlived  thee,  his  days  are  nigh  full : 

At  his  funeral  feast,  red  and  gory, 
Tia  not  thon  'neath  the  axe  that  shall  redden  the  sod, 
That  my  dust  may  be  pleasured  to  quaff  thy  "brave  blood. 


*^  And  am  I  to  find  my  destruction  in  thisf 
My  death  in  a  skeleton  seeking  ?  " 

From  the  skull  of  the  courser  a  snake,  with  a  hiss, 
Crept  forth,  as  the  hero  was  speaking : 

Round  his  legs,  like  a  ribbon,  it  twined  its  black  ring ; 

And  the  Prince  shriek'd  aloud  as  he  felt  the  keen  sting. 

The  mead-cups  are  foaming,  they  circle  around ; 

At  Oleg's  mighty  Death-Feast  they're  ringing ; 
Prince  Igor  and  Olga  they  sit  on  the  mound ; 

The  war-men  the  death-song  are  singing : 
And  they  talk  of  old  times,  of  the  days  of  their  pride. 
And  the  fights  where  together  they  struck  side  by  side. 


Wc  know  not  whether  our  readers  will  be  attracted  or  repelled  by  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  tone  of  thought,  and  the  strangeness  and  novelty 
of  the  metre,  in  the  following  little  piece.  The  gloom  of  the  despondency 
expressed  in  the  lines  is  certainly  Byronian — and  haply  '^  something  more." 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  they  may  find  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
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Englbb  reader—always  so  "  novitatis  avidus,"— if  only  on  the  score  of  tLe 
tliigularily  of  the  ven^cation : — 

Remembrascb. 

When  for  the  sons  of  men  is  stilled  the  day^s  turmoil, 

And  on  the  dumb  streets  of  the  city 
With  half- transparent  shade  sinks  Night,  the  friend  of  Toll — 

And  Sleep — calm  as  the  tear  of  Pity ; 
Ob,  then,  how  drag  they  on,  how  silent,  and  how  slow, 

The  lonely  vigil- hours  tormenting ; 
How  sear  they  then  my  soul,  those  serpent  £Euig3  of  woe, 

Fangs  of  heart- serpents  unrelenting  1 
Tlien  bum  my  dreams :  in  care  my  soul  is  drown'd  and  dead. 

Black,  heavy  thoughts  come  thronging  o'er  mc  ; 
Il^membrance  then  unfolds,  with  fingei*  slow  and  dread, 

Her  long  and  doomful  scroll  before  me. 
Tlicn  reading  those  dark  lines,  with  shame,  remorse,  and  four, 

I  curse  and  tremble  as  I  trace  them, 
Though  bitter  be  my  cry,  though  bitter  be  my  tear. 

Those  lines — ^I  never  shall  efface  them  : 


Ttcre  is  another  little  composition  in  the  same  key. 

**  I  UAYE  OUTLIVED  TUB  IIOFES  THAT  CHABll*D  Me/ 

I  have  outlived  the  hopes  that  charm'd  me, 
The  dreams  that  once  my  heart  could  bless  I 
^Gainst  coming  agonies  IVe  arm'd  me, 
Fruits  of  the  spirit^s  loneliness. 

My  rosy  wTcath  is  rent  and  faded 
By  cruel  Fate's  sirocco- breath  ! 
Lonely  I  live,  and  sad,  and  jaded, 
And  wait,  and  wait — to  welcome  deatli ! 

Thus,  in  the  chilly  tempest  shivering. 
When  Winter  sings  his  song  of  grief, 
Lone  on  the  bough,  and  feebly  quivering. 
Trembles  the  last  belated  leaf. 


The  following  is  a  somewhat  new  version  of  the  famous  '^  E  pur  si  muoTC 
tf  Galileo. 

Motion. 

"  There  is,"  onfce  said  the  bearded  sage,  "  no  motion !  '* 

The  other  straight  ^gan  move  before  his  eyes : 

The  contrary  no  strongller  could  he  prove. 

AU  praised  the  answerer's  ingenious  notion. 

Now,  Sirs ;  this  story  doth  to  mc  recall 

A  new  example  of  the  fact  surprising : 

W^e  see  each  day  the  sun  before  us  rising, 

Yet  right  was  Galileo,  after  all ! 


»» 
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In  the  spirited  lines  addressed  to  ^'  The  SUoderers  of  Russia,''  Pnsliidn  has 
recorded  a  sufficieatly  conclusive  reply  to  the  hackneyed  calmnnies  against  his 
coadtry,  repeated  with  such  a  nauseating  uniformity,  and  through  so  long  a 
period  of  time,  in  wi'ctched  verae,  or  more  wretched  prose,  in  the  leading  articles 
of  obscure  provincial  newspapers,  and  on  the  scaffolding  of  obscure  provincial 
hustings.  Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  demerits,  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  of  the  part  played  by  Russia  in  the  events  alluded  to  by  the  poet,  events 
which  form  the  stock  subject  of  the  scribblings  and  spoutings  we  speak  of, 
these  tiresome  tirades  do  not  come  with  a  very  good  grace  from  either  Eng- 
limd  or  France.  There  is  a  veiy  excellent  and  venerable  proverb  which  ex- 
presses the  imprudence  of  the  practice  of  throwing  stones,  when  indulged  in 
by  the  inhabitant  of  an  abode  composed  of  a  vitreous  substance,  not  to  men- 
tion a  still  more  greybearded  and  not  less  wise  saw,  specifying,  in  terms 
rather  forcible  than  dignified,  the  impolicy  of  the  pot  allnaing  in  an  opprobri- 
ous manner  to  the  blackness  which  characterises  the  sitting  part  of  its  feUow- 
ntensil,  the  kettle ;  and  the  "  wisdom  of  ages  "  might,  in  the  present  instance, 
be  ycrj  reasonably  adduced  to  moderate  the  excessive  moral  susceptibflities 
of  the  aforesaid  writers  and  dedauners,  and  to  restrain  the  feeble  flood  of 
words — the  dirty  ton-ent  of  shallow  declamation,  so  incessantly  poured  forth 
against  Russia  on  the  subject  of  Poland.  **  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged ! " 
is  an  excellent  precept  for  the  guidance  of  nations  as  well  as  of  in^vidnals ; 
and,  we  think,  a  Russian,  wearied  by  the  tiresome  repetition  of  the  same  ac- 
cusations against  his  native  country,  can  hardly  be  blamed  for  asking,  in 
language  even  more  energetic  than  that  here  employed  by  Pushkin,  whether 
England  or  France  have  hands  so  dean,  or  a  consdence  so  dear,  as  to  justify 
them  in  their  incessant  and  insolent  attempt  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  their 
European  sister.  We  certainly  think  that  the  recollection  of  the  Affghan  war, 
the  bombardment  of  Copenhagen,  of  the  splendid  exploits  of  Whig  policy  and 
Whig  non-intervention  in  Spain,  might  make  England  a  lUtte  more  modest, 
and  a  little  less  inclined  to  declaun  against  the  wid^edness  of  other  nations — 
and  as  to  France,  her  whole  history,  from  the  Republic  to  the  present  day,  is 
nothing  but  a  succession  of  lessons  which  might  teach  la  grande  nation  to 
abstain  from  exhibiting  herself  in  the  character  of  a  moral  instructress  to 
the  world. 


To  TBB  SlAXDSBKBS  OF  Rv88IA. 

Why  rave  ye,  babblers,  so — ye  lords  of  popular  wonder? 

Why  such  anathemas  'gainst  Russia  do  ye  thunder? 

What  moves  your  idle  rage  ?  Is*t  Poland's  fallen  pride  ? 

Tis  but  Slavonic  kin  among  themselves  contending, 

An  ancient  household  strife,  oft  judged  but  still  unending, 

A  question  which,  be  sure,  i/e  never  can  decide. 
For  ages  past  have  still  contended 
These  races,  though  so  near  allied : 
And  oft  'neath  Victory's  storm  has  bended 
Now  Poland's,  and  now  Russia's  side. 
Which  shall  stand  fast  in  such  commotion, 
The  haughty  Liakh,  or  faithful  Russ  ? 

And  shall  Slavonic  streams  meet  in  a  Russian  ocean — 
Or  t/iot  diy  up?    This  is  the  point  for  us. 


Peace,  peace !  your  eyes  are  all  unable 
To  read  our  history's  bloody  table ; 
Strange  in  your  sight  and  dark  must  bo 
Our  springs  of  household  enmity  I 
To  you  the  Ki-eml  and  Praga's  tower 
Are  voiceless  all—you  mark  the  fate 
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And  daring  of  the  battle-hour — 

And  onderstand  us  not,  but  hate  .  .  ;  • 

What  stirs  yc  ?  Is  it  that  this  nation 
On  Moscow^s  flaming  wall,  blood-slaked  and  ruin-quenched, 

Spum'd  back  the  insolent  dictation 

Of  Him  before  whose  nod  je  blcnch'd  ? 

Is  it  that  into  dust  we  shattered 
The  Dagon  that  weighed  down  all  earth  so  wearily  ? 

And  our  best  blood  so  freely  scattered 

To  buy  for  Europe  peace  and  liberty  ? 

YeVe  bold  of  tongue — but  hark,  would  ye  in  deed  bat  tr^-  it 
Or  is  the  hero,  now  reclined  in  lanreli*d  quiet, 
Too  weak  to  fix  once  more  Ixm4irs  red  bayonet  ? 
Or  hath  the  Russian  Tsar  ever  in  vain  commanded  ? 

Or  mu3t  we  meet  all  Europe  banded  ? 

Have  we  forgot  to  conquer  yet  ? 
Or  rather,  shall  they  not,  from  Perm  to  Tauris*  fountains. 
From  the  hot  Colchian  steppes  to  Finland's  icy  mountains, 

From  the  grey  KremFs  half-shattered  wall, 

To  far  Kathay,  in  dotage  buried — 

A  steelly  rampart  close  and  serried, 

Kise — Russia's  warriors— one  and  all  ? 

Then  send  your  numbers  without  number, 

Your  madden'd  sons,  your  goaded  slaves. 

In  Russia's  plains  there's  room  to  slumber. 

And  well  they'll  know  their  brethren's  graves ! 


We  are  not  sure  whether  we  are  right  in  yielding  to  the  temptation  of  trans- 
cribing in  these  sheets  so  many  of  the  smaller  lyrics  and  fugitive  pieces  of  our 
author ;  and  whether  that  very  charm  of  form  and  expression  which  attract  so 
strongly  our  admiration  to  the  originals,  should  not  have  rather  tended  to  deter  us 
from  so  difficult  an  attempt  as  that  of  transposing  them  into  another  language. 
The  chief  grace  and  value  of  such  productions  certainly  consists  less  in  tho 
quantity  or  weight  of  the  gold  employed  in  their  composition,  than  in  the 
beauty  and  delicacy  of  the  image  stamped  or  graven  upon  the  metal ;  and  the 
'critic  may  object  against  us,  if  our  critic  be  in  a  severe  mood  (quod  Dii  aver- 
tant  boni !)  the  rashness  of  the  numismatist,  who  should  hope,  in  recasting  the 
exquisite  medals  of  antique  art,  to  retain — or  even  imperfectly  imitate — the 
touches  of  the  Ionic  or  the  Corinthian  chisel. 

True  as  is  the  above  reasoning  with  respect  to  the  slighter  productions  of 
poetry  in  all  languages,  it  is  peculiarly  true  when  applied  to  the  smaller  off- 
spring of  Pushkin's  muse ;  and  were  we  not  sufliciently  convinced  of  the 
danger  and  the  ardnousness  of  our  attempt,  by  our  own  experience  and  by 
analogy,  we  should  have  found  abundant  reason  for  diffidence  in  the  often  re- 
peated counsels  of -Russians,  who  all  unite  in  asserting  that  there  is  something 
so  peculiarly  delicate  and  inimitable  in  the  diction  and  versification  of  these 
little  pieces,  as  to  be  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  a  foreigner's  appreciation^ 
and,  consequently,  that  any  attempt  at  imitation  must,  h  fortiori^  of  necessity 
be  a  failure.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  despite  many  smister  presages, 
we  have  obstinately  persevered  in  our  determination  to  clothe  in  an  English 
dress  those  pieces,  great  and  small — gems  or  flowers,  productions  perfumed  by 
grace  of  diotioD,  or  heavy  with  weight  of  thought — ^which  struck  us  most 
forcibly  among  the  poems  of  our  author ;  and  we  hope  that  our  boldness,  if 
not  oar  succeMr  may  be  rewarded  with  the  i^robation  of  snch  of  our  coun- 
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trymen  as  may  be  curious  to  kuo\r  something  of  the  lone  and  physiognomy  of 
the  Russian  literature. 


PaBSBHTXUBMT* 

Clouda  anew  have  gatherM  o'er  me. 
Sad  and  grim,  and  dark  and  still ; 
Black  and  menacing  before  me 
Glooms  the  Destiny  of  111  .  •  «  .  • 

In  contempt  with  fate  contcndiug. 
Shall  I  bring,  to  meet  her  flood, 
The  enduring  and  unbending 
Spirit  of  my  youthful  blood  ? 

Worn  with  life-storm,  cold  and  dreary. 
Calmly  I  await  the  blast, 
Saved  from  wi-eck,  yet  wet  and  weary, 
I  may  find  a  port  at  last. 

See,  it  comes — the  hour  thou  fearesti 
Hour  escapcless !  We  must  part  1 
Haply  now  I  press  thee,  dearest, 
For  the  last  time,  to  my  heart. 

Angel  mild  and  nurepining. 
Gently  breathe  a  fond  fai'ewell — 
Thy  soft  eyes,  through  tear-drops  shining, 
Kaiscd  or  lower'd — shall  be  my  spell : 

And  thy  memory  abiding, 

To  my  spirit  shall  restore 

The  hope,  the  pride,  the  strong  confiding 

Of  my  youthful  days  once  more. 


Perhaps  onr  readers  would  like  to  see  a  Russian  Sonnet,  To  many  the  name 
of  such  A  thing  will  seem  a  union  of  two  contradictory  terms ;  but,  neTertbc- 
less,  here  is  a  sonnet,  and  not  a  bad  one  either. 


Tub  Madonita* 

With  mighty  pictures  by  the  Great  of  Old 
Ne'er  did  I  long  to  deck  my  cell,  intending 
Tiiat  visitors  should  gape  and  peer,  commending 
In  Connolssenrship's  jai'gon  quaint  and  cold. 

One  picture  only  would  I  aye  behold 
On  these  still  walls,  'mid  these  my  toils  unending ; 
One,  and  but  one :  Fi-om  mists  of  cloudy  gold 
The  Virgin  Mother,  o'er  her  Babe-God  biding— 

Her  eyes  with  grandeur.  His  with  reason  bright— 
Should  calm  look  down,  in  glory  and  in  llgh^ 
While  Sion's  paUn  beside  should  point  to  neaveiu 
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And  God  hath  gi-anted  this  fond  prayer  of  mine : 
Thou,  my  Madonna,  thou  to  me  wcrt  given, 
Divinest  form  of  beauty  most  divine ! 


The  last  production  which  we  shall  present  in  our  present  bundle  of  samples, 
selected  from  Pushkin's  lyrics,  is  the  irregular  ode  entitled  Andre  Chetiie): 
This  composition  is  founded  upon  one  of  the  most  well-known  and  tragic 
episodes  of  the  first  French  Revolution :  the  execution  of  the  young  and 
gifted  poet  whose  name  fonns  tlie  title  of  the  lines.  The  story  of  Chcnicr'* 
imprisonment  and  untimely  death,  as  well  as  the  various  allusions  to  the 
beautiful  verses  addressed  by  him.  to  his  fellow-prisoner,  La  Jeune  Captive, 
to  his  calm  bearing  on  the  scaffold,  and  to  the  memorable  exclamation  which 
was  made  in  the  last  accents  ever  uttered  by  his  lips  ;  all  these  things  are, 
tloubtless,  sufliciently  familiar  to  our  readers ;  or,  if  not,  a  single  refercnce» 
cither  to  any  of  the  thousand  books  describing  that  most  bloody  and  yet 
powerfiUly  attractive  period  of  French  history — nay,  the  simple  turning  to  the 
article  Chcnkr^  in  any  biographical  dictionary,  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  re- 
call to  the  memory  the  principal  facts  of  the  sad  story  which  Pushkin  has 
made  the  subject  of  his  noble  eleg}'.  It  will  be  therefore  unnecessary  for  us- 
to  detail  the  life  and  death  of  the  liero  of  the  poem,  and  we  shall  only  throw 
together,  in  these  short  preliminary  remarks,  the  few  quotations  and  notes 
appended  by  the  Russian  poet  to  his  work.  These  will  not  be  found  of  any 
very  formidable  extent ;  and  as  the  poem  itself  is  not  of  a  considerable  length, 
we  trust  that  the  various  passages,  which  these  quotations  arc  adduced  to 
illustrate,  will  be  sufficiently  perceptible,  without  our  submitting  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  appending  them  in  the  form  of  marginal  annotations  or  foot-notes, 
a  necessity  which  would  force  us  to  load  the  text  with  those  unsightly  ap- 
pendages to  books  in  general,  and  to  poetry  in  particular — the  asterisks  and 
daggers  of  marginal  reference. 

The  supposed  soliloquy  of  the  martyred  poet,  which  forms  the  principal 
])Ortion  of  Pushkin's  elegiac  ode,  is  little  else  than  an  amplification,  or  pa- 
thetic and  dignified  paraphrase,  of  the  exquisite  composition  actually  written 
by  Chenier  on  the  eve  of  his  execution ;  a  composition  become  classical  ia 
the  French  literature : — 

"  Comme  un  dormer  rayon,  comme  un  dernier  zephyr 
Animc  le  soir  d'un  beau  jour, 
Au  pied  de  i'^chafaud  j'essaie  encore  ma  l^rc.'* 

Of  the  few  persons  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in  the  vei*ses,  Ahel^  Fanny ^ 
and  the  Captive  Maid,  all  that  it  is  necessary  to  know  is,  that  the  first  was^ 
one  of  his  friends,  the  companion  of  his  early  happiness,  and  the  fellow- 
labourer  of  bis  early  studies — "Abel,  doux  confidant  de  mes  jeunes  mysteres ;" 
the  second,  one  of  his  mistresses ;  and  the  third,  a  young  lady.  Mile,  de 
Coigny,  who  was  for  some  time  his  fellow- prisoner,  and  the  person  to  whom 
the  poet  addressed  the  touching  vei'ses  which  we  have  mentioned  above. 
Mile,  de  Coigny  was  the  **  Jeune  Captiv6." 

In  justification  of  the  very  emphatic  tone  in  which  Pushkin  has  recorded 
the  noble  generosity  and  self-sacrifice  which  conducted  Chenier  to  the  revolu- 
tionary scaffold,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  quote  the  words  of  De  la  Touche,  and 
to  refer  the  reader  to  Chenier's  Iambics,  which  drew  down  upon  his  head,  and 
with  good  canse,  the  hatred  and  suspicion  of  RobespieiTe  and  his  subordinate 
demons : — "  Chenier  avait  mdritd  la  haine  des  factieux.  II  avait  celebre 
Charlotte  Corday,  fldtri  Collot  dTIerbois,  attaque  Robespierre.  On  salt  que 
le  Roi  avait  demand^  k  TAssemblee  par  nno  lettre  pleinc  de  calme  et  de  dig- 
nite,  le  droit  d'appeler  an  peuplc  du  jugement  qui  le  condamnait.  Cette 
lettre,  signde  dans  la  nnit  da  17  au  18  Janvier,  est  d' Andre  Ch<^uler." — ^H. 
De  la  Touchb. 
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The  unfortnnate  poet  was  executed  on  the  8tli  of  Thermidor ;  t.  «.  the  day 
before  the  fall  of  Robespieire.  The  fatal  tnmbril  which  bore  Ch^nier  to  the 
gaillotme,  conveyed  also  to  the  same  scaffold  the  poet  Bondier,  his  friend :~ 
'*  lis  parl^rent  de  la  poesie  k  lenrs  derniers  moments ;  poor  eox,  apr^  I'amitie, 
c^(^tait  la  plus  belle  chose  de  la  terre.  Racine  fdt  Tobjet  de  leur  entretien  et 
de  leur  demi^re  admiration.  Us  Tonlnrent  r^iter  ses  yen ;  ils  choisirent  la 
prdmi^re  8c6ne  d'Andromaque." — H.  Ds  uk  Touchr. 

At  the  place  of  execation,  Chdnier  stmck  his  forehead  wUh  his  hand,  ud 
exclaimed — *^  Ponrtant  J'avais  qnelque  chose  \k\^ 

AXDBK  ChsNIBB. 

**  AinsI,  t  Istd  et  eaptif,  ma  1  jre  tontefof s 
B'^TelUiai.''       .       . 

While  earth,  with  wonderment  and  fear, 
O^er  Byron*s  urn  is  sadly  bending, 
And  unto  £nrope*s  dirge  its  ear 
By  Dante^s  side  his  shade  is  lending, 

Another  shade  my  voice  doth  crave, 
Who  erst,  unsung,  unwept,  unfriended. 
In  the  grim  Terror-days  descended 
From  the  red  scaffold,  to  the  grave. 

Love,  Peace,  the  Woodlands,  did  inspire 
That  Poet^s  dreams,  sublime  and  free ; 
And  to  that  Bard  a  stranger's  lyre 
Shall  ring--shall  ring  to  him  and  thee. 

The  lifted  axe — what!  cannot  slaughter  tire? — 

For  a  now  victim  calls  again. 
The  bard  is  ready ;  hark,  his  pensive  lyre 

Awakes  its  last,  its  parting  strain. 

At  dawn  he  dies — a  mob-feast  hot  and  goiy ; 

Bat  that  young  Poet's  latest  breath 
What  doth  it  sing?    Freedom  it  sings,  and  glory, . 

*Twas  faithful  even  unto  death. 

*  *  «  •  «      .     « 

4^  *  «  •  «  •  * 

*  *       '^  I  shall  not  see  ye,  days  of  bliss  and  freedom: 

The  scaffold  calls.    My  last  hours  wearily 

Drag  on.    At  dawn  I  die.    The  headsma&^s  hand  defiling, 

By  the  long  hau:  will  lift  my  head  on  high 

Above  the  crowd  unmoved  and  smiling. 

Farewell !  My  homeless  dust,  O  frioids !  shall  ne'er  repoee 

In  that  dear  spot  where  erst  we  passed  'neath  sunny  bowen 

In  science  and  in  feasts  our  careless  days,  and  chose 

Beforehand  for  our  urns  a  ]4ace  among  the  flowers. 
And  if,  my  fHends,  in  after  years 
With  sadness  my  remembnuice  moves  ye, 

O,  grant  my  dying  prayer ! — ^the  prayer  of  one  who  loves  ye  ? 

Weep,  loved  ones,  weep  my  lot,  with  still  and  silent  lean ; 

Beware,  or  by  those  drops  snqMcion  ye  may  waken ; 

In  this  bad  age,  ye  know,  e'en  tears  for  crimes  are  taken: 

Brother  for  brother  now,  alas  I  must  weep  no  more. 
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And  yet  another  prayer :  youVe  Usten^d  o'er  and  o'or 

Unto  my  idle  Thymes,  my  spirit's  careless  breathings, 

Moumfal  and  gay  by  turns,  traditions  and  beqneathings 

Of  all  my  vanished  youth.    And  hopes,  and  joy,  and  pain. 

And  tears,  and  love,  my  friends,  those  burning  leaves  contain, 

Yea,  they  contain  my  Ufe.    From  Abel  and  from  Fanny 

Gather  them  all ;  for  they  are  gifts  of  Muses  many. 

Keep  them.    The  stem  cold  world,  and  fashion's  glided  hall, 

Shall  never  hear  of  them.    Alas !  my  head  must  &U 

Untimely :  my  unripe  and  crude  imagination 

To  glory  hath  bequeathed  no  grand  and  high  creation  ; 

I  shall  die  all.    But  ye,  who  love  my  parting  soul. 

Keep  for  yourselves,  O  friends !  my  true  though  simple  scroll ; 

And  when  the  storm  is  past,  in  a  fond  crowd  assemble 

Sometimes  to  read  my  lines — to  read,  to  weep,  and  tremble. 

And  weep,  and  read  again,  and  say — ^Yes,  this  is  he ; 

These  are  his  words.    And  I,  from  death's  cold  fetter  free, 

Will  rise  unseen  and  sit  among  ye  in  the  bower ; 

And  drink  your  tears,  as  drinks  the  desert-sand  the  shower — 

In  sweet  oblivion.  ^  .  .  Then  shall,  haply,  be  repaid 

All  my  love- woes,  and  thou,  haply,  my  Captive  Maid, 

Will  list  my  love-song  then,  pale,  mournful,  but  relenting.  .  .  .** 

But  for  a  while  the  Bard  ceased  here  his  sad  lamenting. 

Ceased  for  a  moment's  space,  and  his  pale  head  he  bow'd. 

The  spring-days  of  his  youth,  loves,  woes,  a  busy  crowd, 

Flitted  before  him.    Girls  with  languid  eyes  and  tender. 

And  feasts,  and  songs,  and  eyes  of  dark  and  burning  splendour. 

All,  all  revived ;  and  far  to  the  dim  past  he  flew, 

Drcam-wing*d.    But  soon  stream'd  forth  his  murmur-song  anew : — 

*'  TMiy  Inredst  thou  me  astray,  thou  Genius  evil- fated? 

For  love,  for  quiet  arts,  and  peace,  I  was  created ; 

Why  did  I  leave  the  shade,  and  life's  untroubled  way. 

And  liberty,  and  friends,  and  peace,  more  dear  than  they ! 

Fate  luU'd  my  golden  youth,  and  cast  a  glamour  round  me, 

And  joy,  with  careless  hand,  and  happiness,  had  crown'd  me. 

And  the  Muse  shared  my  hours  of  leisure,  pure  and  free. 

In  those  so  joyous  nights,  lighted  with  friendly  glee. 

How  rang  that  dear  abode  with  rhyme  and  merry  laughter — 

Waking  Uie  household  gods — how  rang  each  shouting  rafter! 

Then,  weary  of  the  feast,  I  from  the  wine-cup  tum'd, 

For  a  new  sudden  fire  within  my  bosom  bum'd. 

And  to  my  lady's  bower  I  flew  upon  the  morrow, 

And  found  her  half  in  wrath  and  half  in  girlish  sorrow, 

And  with  fond  threats,  and  tears  bedimming  her  soft  eyes. 

She  cursed  my  age,  still  drown'd  in  ceaseless  revelries, 

She  drove  me  from  her,  wept,  forgave,  and  pouting  chided : 

How  sweetly  then  my  time  like  some  bright  river  glided  I 

Ah,  why  from  this  calm  life,  in  youth's  most  golden  prime, 

Plunged  I  in  this  abyss,  this  seething  hcU  of  crime, 

Of  passions  fierce  and  fell,  black  ignorance,  and  madness. 

Malice,  and  lust  of  gold  I     O  visionaiy  Gladness ! 

Where  hast  thou  lured  me,  where  ?    And  was  it  then  for  me, 

A  worshipper  of  love,  of  peace,  and  poesy. 

To  brawl  with  sworders  vile,  wretches  who  stab  for  hire  I 

Was  it  for  me  to  tame  the  restive  courser's  fire. 

To  shake  the  rein,  or  wield  the  mercenary  blade  I 

And  yet,  what  shall  I  leave  ? — A  trace  that  soon  shall  fade,         • 

Of  blind  and  senseless  zeal ;  of  courage — idle  merit! — 

Be  dumb,  my  voice,  be  dumb !    And  thou,  thou  lying  spirit, 
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Thou  word,  thon  empty  souikL  .  .  • 

Oh  no! 
Be  still,  ye  mnrmnrings  of  weakness ! 
And  fhou,  O  Bard !  with  raptnre  glow : 
Thon  bast  not  bent,  with  slavish  meekness^ 
Before  our  age's  shame  thy  brow ; 
The  splendoui-s  of  the  wicked  spuming, 
Thou  wav'dst  a  torch,  terrific  burning, 
Whose  lurid  lustre  fiercely  fell 
On  that  foul  nest  of  vulture-mlcrs ; 
Loud  rang  thy  lash  and  reached  them  well. 

Around  them  hlss'd  thy  winged  verse ; 
Thou  did'tit  invoke  upon  them  the  avenger ; 

Thou  sang'st  to  Marat's  worshippers 

The  dagger  and  the  Vii-gin-Nemcsis ! 
When  th«at  old  holy  man  strove  from  the  axe  to  tear 
With  a  chaiti-ladcn  hand  his  master's  crowned  head, 
-  Thou  gav'st  thy  hand  unto  the  noble  pair ; 

Before  ye,  struck  with  horror,  fell 

That  Areopagus  of  hell. 
Be  proud,  O  Bard !  and  thou,  fiend- wolf  of  blood  and  guile, 

Sport  with  my  head  awhile ; 
Tis  in  thy  clutcht    But  hai'k !  and  know,  thou  Grodless  one. 
My  shout  shall  follow  thee,  my  triumph-laugh  of  joy ! 

Aye,  drink  our  blood,  live  to  destroy : 

Thou'rt  but  a  pigmy  still ;  thy  race  shall  soon  be  r^I^. 
An  hour  will  come,  an  hour  thou  can'st  not  flee — 

Thou  shalt  fall,  Tyrant !    Indignation 
Will  wake  at  last.    The  sobs  and  mournings  of  a  nation 

Will  waken  weary  destiny. 
But  now  I  go.  .  .  .  'Tis  time.  .  .  .  But  thou  shalt  follow  me! 
I  wait  thy  coming." 

Thus  rang  the  Bard's  dying  lay, 
And  all  was  still  around.    The  dim  lamp's  quiet  ray 

'(xan  pale  before  the  gleam  of  mommg, 
Into  that  dungeon  stream'd  the  dawn-light  of  the  day, 

Upon  the  grate  lie  bends  a  glance  unshrinking.  .  .  » 
A  noise.    They  come,  they  call.    There  is  no  hope  I    'TIS  they  I 

Locks,  bolts,  and  bars,  and  chains,  are  clinking. 
They  call.  .  .  .  Stay,  stay ;  one  day,  but  one  day  more. 

And  he  shall  live  in  liberty 

A  mighty  citizen,  when  all  is  o'er. 

Amid  a  nation  great  and  free. 
The  silent  train  moves  on.    There  stands  the  headsman  grim  ; 
But  the  Bard's  path  of  death,  the  ray  of  friendship  lighteth, 
Murmuring  Glory's  name,  he  mounts — His  brow  he  smiteth — 

Weep,  Muse,  for  him  I 
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pakt  xvm. 

**  Bare  I  not  In  my  time  beard  lions  roar  ? 
llaT«  I  not  beard  tbo  sea,  puft  up  vitb  wind. 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar  chafed  with  sweat  i 
Have  I  not  beard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  neaTcn'B  artillery  thunder  In  the  skies  ? 
Jlare  I  not  In  tbo  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  *laramS|  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets  clang  ?  ** 

Sbaxspkabb. 


05  retonuig  to  London  I  found  tbe 
world  in  the  **  transition  state/*  The 
^pirit  of  the  people  was  changed ;  the 
Dfitnre  of  the  war  was  changed ;  the 
pripciple  of  the  great  parties  in  the 
legiglatnre  was  changed.  A  new  era 
of  the  contest  had  arrived ;  and,  in 
the  midst  of  the  general  perplexity-  as 
to  the  Ditnre  of  the  approaching 
erents,  everfr  one  exhibited  a  convic- 
tioD,  that  when  they  came  their  mag- 
nitude would  torn  all  the  struggles  of 
the  past  mto  chOd^s  play. 

I,  too,  had  my  share  in  the  change. 
I  had  now  passed  my  public  novitiate, 
^  had  obtained  my  experience  of 
ftatesmanship  on  a  scale,  if  too  small 
for  kistoiy,  yet  sufficiently  large  to 
teach  me  the  working  of  the  ma- 
<^uneiy.  NationsJ  conspiracy,  the 
coondl-chamber,  popular  ebullition, 
utd  the  tardy  but  powerful  action  of 
poblic  justice,  had  been  my  tutors ; 
and  I  was  now  felt,  by  the  higher 
povers,  to  be  not  unfit  for  trust  in  a 
larger  field,  A  seat  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  soon  enabled  me 
^  give  satisfactory  evidence  that  I 
had  not  altogether  overiooked  the 
f^^^ncter  of  the  crisis ;  and,  after  some 
>>to^riew8  with  the  premier,  his  ap- 
pn>nl  of  my  conduct  in  Ireland  was 
foflowed  by  the  proposal  of  office, with 
t  seat  hi  the  cabinet. 

I  bad  thus  attained,  in  the  vigour 
fX  life,  a  distinction  for  which  hun-» 
^'^i  perhaps  thousands,  had  labour- 
ed tfaroagfa  life  in  vain.  But  mine 
vas  no  conch  of  rosy  prosperity.  The 
P»W  was  threatening.  The  old 
<ay8  of  official  repose  were  past,  never 
to  retnm.  The  state  of  Europe  was 
homiy  assuming  an  aspect  of  the 
jwpesl  peril  The  war  had  hitherto 
bMabnt  the  stm^e  of  armies;  It  now 
"■i^itened  to  be  the  struggle  of  na- 
^««»s.  It  had  hitherto  Uved  on  the 


natural  resources  of  public  expend!- 
ture ;  it  now  began  to  prey  upon  the 
vitals  of  the  kingdom.  The  ordinary 
finance  of  England  was  to  be  succeed- 
ed by  demands  pressing  heavily  on 
the  existing  generation,  and  laying  a 
hereditary  burden  on  all  that  were  to 
follow.  The  nature  of  our  antagonist 
deepened  the  difficulty.  All  the  com- 
mon casualties  of  nations  were  so  far 
from  breaking  the  enemy  down,  that 
they  only  gave  him  renewed  power. 
Poverty  swelled  his  ranks;  confiscation 
swelled  his  coffers ;  bankruptcy  gave 
him  strength ;  faction  invigorated  his 
government ;  and  insubordination 
made  him  invincible.  In  the  midst  of 
this  confusion,  even  a  new  terror  arose. 
The  democracy  of  France,  after  start- 
ling Europe,  had  seemed  to  be  sinking 
into  feebleness  and  apathy,  when  anew 
wonderappeared  in  the  political  hemi  • 
sphere,  too  glaring  and  too  ominous 
to  suffer  our  eyes  to  turn  from  it  for 
a  moment.  The  Consulate  assumed 
the  rule  of  France.  Combining  the 
fiery  vigour  of  republicanism  with  the 
perseverance  of  monarohy,  it  now 
carried  the  whole  force  of  the  country 
into  foreign  fields.  Every  foreign 
capital  began  to  tremble.  The  whole 
European  system  shook  before  a 
power  which  smote  it  with  the  force 
of  a  cannon-ball  against  a  crumbling 
bastion.  The  extraordmarymanwho 
now  took  the  lead  in  France,  had 
touched  the  string  which  vibrated  in 
the  heart  of  every  native  of  the  soil. 
He  had  found  them  weary  of  the 
crimes  of  the  democracy ;  he  told 
them  that  a  career  of  universal  su- 

Eremacy  was  open  beforo  them.    He 
ad  found  them  degraded   hy  the 
.consciousness  of  riot  and  regicide ;  he 
told  them  that  they  were  the  cheva- 
liers of  the  new  age,  and  destined  to 
eclipse  the  chevaliers  of  all  the  ages 
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past.  His  Italian  campaigns,  by  their 
rapidity,  their  fine  combinations,  and 
their  astonishing  success,  had  created  a 
new  art  of  war.  He  had  brought 
them  romantic  triumphs  from  the  land 
of  romance.  Day  by  day  the  populace 
of  the  capital  were  summoned  to  see 
pageants  of  Italian  standards,  can- 
non, and  prisoners.  Every  courier 
that  galloped  through  the  streets 
brought  tidings  of  some  new  conquest; 
and  every  meeting  of  the  Councils  was 
employed  in  announcing  the  addition 
of.  some  classic  province,  the  over- 
throw of  some  hostile  diadem,  or  the 
arrival  of  some  convoy  of  those  most 
magnificent  of  all  the  spoils  of  war, 
the  treasures  of  the  Italian  art& 
IVance  began  to  dream  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  world. 

The  oontrajst  between  her  past 
calamities  and  her  present  splendour, 
powerfully  heightened  the  illusion. 
France  loves  illusion ;  she  has  always 
rejoiced  in  glittering  deceptions,  even 
with  the  perfect  knowledge  that  they 
were  deceptions ;  and  here  stood  the 
most  dazzling  of  political  charla- 
tans, the  great  wonder-worker,  rais- 
ing phantoms  of  national  glory  even 
out  of  the  chamel.  The  wrecl^  of 
faction,  the  remnants  of  the  monar- 
chy^ and  the  corpses  lying  headless 
in  the  shadow  of  the  guillotine,  gave 
all  semblance  to  the  conception — 
France  toas  a  chamel.  Her  people, 
by  nature  rushing  into  extremes, 
T\ild  and  fierce^  yet  gallant  and 
generous,  liad  become  at  length  con-, 
scions  of  the  national  fall  in  the  eyes 
of  Europe.  They  had  been  scandal- 
ized by  the  rudeness,  the  baseness, 
and  the  bmtiahness,  of  rabble  sn- 
pramacy.  They  gazed  upon  their  own 
crimsoned  hands  and  tarnished  wea- 
])on8  with  intolerable  disgust;  and  it 
was  in  this  moment  of  depression  that 
they  saw  a  sndden  beam  of  military 
renown  shot  across  the  national  dark- 
ness. After  so  long  defeat  that  it  had 
extinguished  all  but  the  memory  of 
her  old  triumphs,  IVance  was  a  co&* 
qneror;  after  a  century  of  helpless  ex- 
haustion, she  had  risen  into  almost 
supernatural  vigont ;  after  a  hundred 
yeaiB,  scarody  marked  by  a  single 
victory,  her  capital  rang  with  the  daily 
sound  of  successful  battles  against  the 
vetenms  of  Frederick  and  Maria  The- 
resa ;  after  lingering  for  generations 


in  the  obscurity  so  bitter  to  the  po- 
pular heart,  France  had  been  suddenly 
thrown  into  the  broadest  lustre  of 
European  sovereignty.  The  world 
was  changed ;  and  the  limits  of  that 
change  offered  only  a  more  resistless 
lure  to  the  popular  passion,  for  their 
being  still  indistinct  to  the  keenest 
eye  of  man. 

But  our  chief  struggle  was  at  home^ 
and  the  reaction  of  om*  foreign  disas- 
ters came  with  terrible  weight  upon  a 
cabinet  already  tottering.  We  saw 
its  fate.  Days  and  nights  of  the  moat 
anxious  consnltationy  could  not  relieve 
us  fi^om  the  hourly  increasiDg  eyidQice» 
that  the  Continent  was  on  the  veiige 
of  ruin.  The  voice  of  Opposition,  re* 
ittforced  by  the  roar  of  the  mnltitade* 
could  no  longer  be  shut  ont  by  the 
curtains  of  the  council-chamber.  Fox, 
always  formidable,  was  never  mora 
confident  and  more  popular,  than 
when  he  made  the  House  ring  with 
prophecies  of  national  do^vnfolL  Uis 
attacks  were  now  incessant.  He  flung 
his  hand-grenades  night  after  nigbt 
into  our  camp,  and  constantly  with 
still  greater  damage.  We  still  fought* 
but  it  was  the  fight  of  despair.  Pitt 
was  imperturbable;  but  there  was 
not  one  among  his  colleagues  who  did 
not  feel  the  hopelessness  of  calling  for 
public  reliance,  when,  in  every  succes- 
sive debate,  we  heaid  the  leader  of 
Opposition  contemptuously  asking, 
what  answer  we  had  to  the  Gaaetto 
crowded  with  bankmptcy  ?  to  the  re* 
solutions  of  great  bodies  of  the  people 
denouncmg  the  war  ?  or  to  the  deadly 
evidence  of  its  effects  in  the  bnUetia 
which  he  held  in  his  hand/ annoim* 
cing  some  new  def^  of  our  allies ; 
some  new  treaty  of  submission ;  some 
new  barter  of  provinces  for  the  pre- 
carious existence  of  foreign  thrones? 

In  all  my  recollections  of  publiQ  U&» 
this  was  the  period  of  the  deepest  per- 
plexity. The  name  of  the  great  minis* 
ter  has  been  humiliated  by  those  who 
judge  of  the  past  only  by  the  present. 
But  then  all  was  new.  The  generaleye  • 
of  statesmanship  had  been  deceived  1^ 
the  formal  grandeur  of  tiie  eontioen- 
tial  sovereignties.  They  had  lain  vol-  ^ 
touched,  like  the  bodies  of  their  kiogs^ 
with  ail  their  armour  on,  and  with 
every  feature  undianged;  and  such 
they  might  have  remained  for  ages  to 
come,  had  not  a  newforoe  broken  opeo 
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dr  gilded  and  sculptured  shrines, 
t<nii  off  their  ceremeuts,  and  exposed 
them  to  the  light  and  air.  Then  a  tonch 
extingaishcd  them ;  the  armonr  drop- 
ped into  dost ;  the  royal  robes  dissol- 
ved ;  the  rojal  features  disappeared ; 
and  the  whole  illusion  left  nothing  but 
its  moral  behind. 

It  can  be  no  dishonour  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  first  of  statesmen,  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  had  not  the  gift  of 
prophecy.    Europe  had  never  before 
seen  a  war  of  the  people.    The  burn- 
ing passions,  rude  vigour,  and  re- 
morseless daring  of  the  multitude,  were 
phenomena  of  which  man  knows  no 
more  than  he  knows  of  the  materials 
of  destruction  which  lie  hid  in  the 
central  caverns  of  the  globe,  and  which 
some  new  era  may  be  sufierod  to 
derelopc,  for  the  new  havoc  of  pos- 
terity.    Even  to  this  hour,  I  think 
that  the  true  source  of  revolutionary 
trinmph  has  been  mistaken.    It  was 
not  in  the  ftirious  energy  of  its  factions, 
nor  in  the  wild  revenge  of  the  people, 
nor  even  in  the    dazzling  view  of 
national  conquest.    Those  were  but 
goats  of  the  popular  tempest,  cuncnts 
of  the  great  popular  tide.    But  the 
mighty  mover  of  all  was  the  snddou 
change  from  the  <iisgusts  and  depres- 
sions of  serfdom,  into  a  sense  that  all 
the  world  of  possession  lay  before  the 
bold  heart  and  the  ruthless    hand. 
Every  form  of  wealth  and  enjoyment 
was  offered  to  the  man  who  had  be- 
gun life  in  the  condition  of  one  chain- 
ed to  the  ground,  and  who  could  never 
have  hoped  to  change  his  toil  but  for 
the  grave.    But  the  barrier  was  now 
cast  down,  and  all  were  free  to  nish 
in.    The  treasury  of  national  honours 
was  suddenly  finng  open,  and  all  might 
share  the  spoil.    This  was  the  tnie 
secret  of  the  ast(mishing  power  of  the 
Eevolntion.    The  roan  who  was  no- 
thing to-day,  miglit  be  every  thing  to- 
morrow.   The  conscript  might  be  a 
captain,  a  colonel,  a  general,  before 
the  Anatrian  or  Prussian  soldier  could 
be  a  corporal.    Who  can  wonder  at 
the  march  of  France,  or  the  flight  of 
her  enemies? 

Although  every  night  now  produced 
a  debate,  and  the  demand  on  the  ac- 
tivity and  vigilance  of  ministers  was 
incessant  and  exhausting,  the  real 
debates  in  both  Houses  were  few  in 
compaiiacm  with  those  of  later  tunes. 


In  those  pitched  battles  of  the  great 
parties,  tlieir  whole  strength  was 
mustered  from  every  quarter;  the 
question  was  long  announced ;  and  its 
decision  was  regarded  as  giving  the 
most  complete  measure  of  the  strcjigth 
of  the  Cabinet  and  Opposition.  One 
of  these  nights  came,  unfortunately 
for  ministers,  on  the  very  day  in  which 
the  bulletin  arrived,  announcing  the 
signature  of  the  first  Austrian  annis- 
tice.  The  passage  of  the  Tyrol  had 
stripped  Austria  of  its  mountain  bar-  ' 
rier.  Terror  had  done  the  rest ;  and 
the  armistice  was  signed  within  three* 
marches  of  Vienna !  The  courier  who 
had  been  sent  to  the  Austrian  ambas- 
sador, and  had  been  pei-mittcd  to  pass 
through  France,  reported  the  whole 
nation  to  be  in  a  frenzy  of  trinmph. 
He  had  every  where  seen  civic  pro- 
cessions, military  displays,  and  illu- 
minations in  the  cities.  The  exulta- 
tion of  the  people  had  risen  to  the 
utmost  height  of  national  enthusiasm ; ' 
and  Europe  was  pronounced,  by  every 
Frenchman,  from  the  Directory  to  the 
postilion,  to  be  at  their  feet. 

This  intelligence  was  all  but  fatal. ' 
If  a  shower  of  cannon-balls  had  been 
poured  in  upon  the  ministerial  benches,  ' 
it  could  scarcely  have   produced  a 
more  sweeping  effect.    It  was  clear 
that  the  sagacity  of  the  "  independent 
members  " — only  another  name  for  the 
most  flexible  portion  of  the  House — 
was  fully  awake  to  the  contingency  ; 
the  "waiters  upon  Providence,  "as  they 
were  called,  with  no  vciy  reverent 
allusion,  were  evidently  on  the  point 
of  deciding  for  themselves ;  and  tho 
"  King's  friends" — a  party  unknown 
to    the    constitution,    but    perfectly 
knowing,  and  known  by,  the  treasiuy 
— began  to  move  a\\'ay  by  small  sec- 
tions ;  and,  crowded  as  the  clubs  were 
during  the   day,  I  never   saw  the 
minister  rise  with  so  few  of  his  cus- 
tomary troops  behind  him.    But  the 
Opposition  bench  was  crowded  to  re- 
pletion ;  and  their  leader  sat  looking 
round  with  good-humoured  astonish- 
ment,  and  sometimes  with   equally 
good-humoured  burlesque,  on  the  sud- 
den increase  of  his  recniits.   The  mo- 
tion was  in  answer  to  a  royal  message 
on  continental  subsidies.      Nothing 
could  have  been  more  difficult  than  the 
topic  at  that  juncture.    But  I  never  * 
listened  to  Pitt  with  more  genuine 
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admiration.  Fox,  in  his  dedamatoiy 
burats,  was  superior  to  every  speaker 
Trhom  I  have  ever  heard.  His  ap- 
pearance of  feeling  was  irresistible. 
It  seemed  that,  if  one  coold  have  strip- 
ped his  heart,  it  conid  scarcely  have 
shown  its  pulsations  more  vividly  to 
the  eye,  than  they  transpired  from 
his  fluent  and  most  eloquent  tongue. 
But.  if  Fox  was  the  most  powerfid  of 
dedaimcrs,  Pitt  was  the  mightiest 
master  of  the  language  of  national 
counclL  He,  too,  could  be  occasionally 
glowing  and  imaginative.  He  could 
even  launch  the  lighter  weapons  of 
sarcasm  with  singular  dexterity ;  but 
his  true  rank  was  as  the  ruler  of  Em- 
pire, and  his  true  talent  was  never 
developed  but  when  he  spoke  for  the 
interests  of  Empire. 

On  this  night  he  was  more  earnest 
and  more  impressive  than  ever ;  the 
true  description  would  have  been,  more 
imperial.  He  spoke,  less  like  a  de- 
bater, than  like  one  who  held  the 
sceptre  in  his  hand ;  and  one  who  also 
felt  that  ho  was  transmitting  his  wis- 
dom as  a  parting  legacy  to  a  great 
people. 

A  portion  of  that  speech,  which 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the 
leaders  of  public  affairs  in  England, 
was  singularly  full  and  powerful.  Rc- 
fciTing  to  the  calumniated  Revolution 
of  1688—**  Wo  now  stand,"  said  he, 
'*  almost  in  the  sameposition  with  re- 
spect to  France  and  Europe,  in  which 
the  government  of  William  IH.  stood 
a  century  ago.  We  have  only  to  sub- 
stitute the  democrjtcy  of  France  for 
the  monarchy ;  and  Em*ope  enfeebled 
hy  the  shocks  of  war,  as  it  is  now,  for 
!Europe  uutouchcd  and  intrepid,  awake 
,to  the  ambition  of  the  French  king, 
and  determined  to  meet  him  sword  in 
hand.  But  the  King  of  England  was 
oven  then  the  guiding  mind  of  Europe. 
I  now  demand,  what  was  the  redeem- 
ing policy  of  that  pre-eminent  sove- 
reign? It  was,  never  to  despair  of  the 
triumph  of  principle ;  never  to  doubt 
of  the  ultimate  fortunes  of  good  in  a 
contest  with  evil;  and  never  to  hesi- 
tate in  CjUling  upon  a  great  and  free 
people  for  the  defence  of  that  consti- 
tution which  had  made  them  great 
and  free." 

Tliose  high-toned  sentiments  were 
received  with  loud  cheers.  Even  Op- 
position felt  the  natural  force  of  the 


appeal,  and  the  cheering  was  Qniver* 
sal;  party  was  forgotten  for  the 
time,  and  the  name  of  England,  and 
the  revived  glory  of  those  iliostrioas 
days,  bowed  the  whole  Honse  at  the 
will  of  the  great  (Mrator.  In  the  midst 
of  their  enthusiasm,  he  took  from  the 
table  a  volume  of  the  records,  and 
read  the  final  address  of  William  to 
his  Parliament;  the  bequest  of  a 
dying  king  to  the  people  whom  he 
had  rescued  from  slavery.  This  royal 
speech  had  evidently  formed  his  ma- 
nual of  government,  and,  certainly,  a 
nobler  declaration  never  came  from 
the  throne. 

"  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen — I 
promise  myself  that  you  are  met  to- 
gether with  that  just  sense  of  the  com- 
mon danger  of  Europe,  and  that  re- 
sentment of  the  late  proceedings  of  the 
French  king,  which  have  been  so  folly 
and  universally  expressed  in  the  loyal 
andscasonable  addressesof my  people.^ 
In  allusion  to  the  French  plan  of  uni- 
versal monarchy  in  the  rclgn  of  Lonis 
XIV.,  the  speech  pronounced  that  the 
alliance  of  Spain  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  system  for  subjugating  En- 
rope.  ''  It  is  fit,"  said  the  King, 
**  that  I  should  tell  you  that  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  are  upon  this  Parliament 
— all  matters  aro  at  a  stand  until  yoor 
resolutions  are  known;  and  theref<Mre 
no  time  ought  to  be  lost. 

"  You  have  yet  an  opportunity,  by 
God^s  blessing,  to  secure  to  yomiselTes 
and  your  posterity  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  your  religion  and  liberties,  if  yon  are 
not  wanting  to  yourseheSy  bnt  will  ex- 
ert the  utmost  vigour  of  the  Eng^h 
nation.  But  I  tell  yon  plainly,  that  if 
you  do  not  lay  hold  of  this  occasion, 
you  have  no  reason  to  hopefor  another.'* 
One  of  the  measures  proposed  was, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  goocl 
faith.  ^'I  cannot  but  press  upon  yon,*' 
said  the  King,  ^^  to  tKke  care  of  the 
public  credit,  which  cannot  be  pre- 
sei'ved'  but  by  keeping  sacred  the 
maxim,  that  th^  thaU  never  be  iosers 
who  trust  to  parliamentary  security. 

^^  Liet  me  conjure  yon  to  disappoint 
the  only  hopes  of  your  enemies  by 
your  unanimity.  I  have  shown,  and 
will  always  show,  how  desirous  I  am 
to  be  the  common  father  of  all  ray 
people  :  do  you,  in  like  manner,  lay 
aside  parties  and  divisions ;  let  there 
be  no  other   distinction    heard   of 
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amongst  us,  but  of  those  who  are  for 
the  Protestant  religion  and  the  present 
establishment ;  and  of  those  who  mean 
m  Popish  prince  and  a  French  govern- 
ment. 

**  I  shall  only  add  this ;  that  if  you 
do,  in  good  earnest,  aesire  to  sec  Eng- 
hjid  hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  and 
to  be  indeed  at  the  head  of  the  Protes- 
tant interest,  it  ^111  appear  by  the  pre- 
sent opportunity." 

Daylight  shone  on  the  windows  of 
St  Stephen^s  before  the  debate  closed. 
The  minister  had  reth-ed  immediately 
after  his  exhansting  speech,  and  left 
lus  friends  to  sustain  the  combat.  It 
vas  long  and  fierce ;  but  Opposition 
vas  again  baffled,  and  the  division  gave 
us  a  lingering  majority.  It  was  now  too 
late,  or  too  early,  to  go  to  rest ;  and  I 
bad  returned  to  my  official  apartments, 
to  look  over  some  returns  required  for 
the  next  council,  when  my  friend  the 
secretary  tapped  at  my  door.  His 
countenance  looked  care-worn ;  and  for 
a  few  moments  after  he  had  sat  dovra^ 
he  remained  in  total  silence,  with  his 
fioTOhead  resting  on  his  hands.  This 
was  so  unlike  the  cheerful  spirit  of 
former  times — times  in  which  he  had 
seemed  to  defy,  or  almost  to  enjoy,  the 
struggles  of  public  life — that  I  began  to 
express  alarm  for  his  health.  But  he 
intermpted  me  by  a  look  of  the  deep- 
est distress,  and  the  words  ^^  Pitt  is 
dying."  No  words  could  be  fuller  of 
111  omen,  and  my  anxiety  was  equal  to 
his  own.  *'  My  meaning,"  said  he,  ^^  is 
BOt,  that  he  must  die  to-day,  or  to- 
morrow, nor  in  six  months,  nor  per- 
haps in  a  year,  but  that  the  statesman 
is  dead.  He  must  speak  no  more, 
act  no  more,  and  even  think  no  more, 
or  he  must  go  to  his  grave.  This 
Bight  has  fiii^hed  the  long  supremacy 
of  the  noblest  mind  that  ever  ruled  the 
^nncils  of  this  country.  William  Pitt 
Biay  live,  but  the  minister  has  finished 
his  days." 

"  Yet,"  I  remarked, "  I  never  heard 
him  more  animated  or  more  impres- 
sive than  on  this  night.  He  absolutely 
broke  down  all  resistance.  His  mind 
seemed  richer  than  ever,  and  his  com- 
bination of  facts  and  reasoning  appear- 
ed to  me  unequalled  by  even  his  great- 
est previous  efforts.  I  should  have  al- 
most pronounced  him  to  be  inspired  by 
the  increased  difficulties  of  the  time." 

"True — ^yetl  conveyed  him  from  the 
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House,  fainting ; — I  have  sate,  along 
with  his  physician,  at  his  bedside 
ever  since,  applying  restoratives  to 
him,  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  recovery. 
It  is  plain  that  another  night  of  such 
effort  would  be  too  much  for  his 
frame ;  and  the  question  on  wliich  I 
have  now  come  to  summon  an  im- 
mediate meeting  of  our  friends,  turns 
on  the  means  of  calming  public  opinion 
until  he  shall  be  able  to  appear  in  his 
place  once  more.  His  career  is  un- 
questionably at  an  end,  but  his  name 
is  powerful  still ;  and  though  another 
trial  of  his  powers  in  Parliament 
would  cost  him  his  life,  still,  as  the 
head  of  the  cabinet,  he  might  effect, 
for  a  while,  all  the  principal  purposes 
of  an  administration." 

I  doubted  the  possibility  of  en- 
countering the  present  strength  of 
Opposition,  reinforced,  as  it  was,  by 
calamity  abroad,  and  asked,  "  Whe- 
ther any  expedient  was  contemplated, 
to  restore  the  public  fortunes  on  the 
Continent?" 

"Every  point  of  that  kind  has  been 
long  since  considered,"  was  the  answer. 
*'  Our  alliances  have  all  failed ;  and  wo 
are  now  reproached,  not  simply  with 
the  folly  of  paying  for  inefficient  help, 
but  with  the  cruelty  of  di'agging  tho 
states  of  Europe  into  a  contest,  where 
to  be  crushed  was  inevitable." 

I  still  urged  an  enqwy  into  tlie 
strength  of  states  which  had  never 
been  sharers  in  the  war.  "  If  the 
minor  German  powers  have  been  ab- 
sorbed ;  if  Prussia  has  abandoned  the 
cause  ;  if  Austria  has  fought  in  vain — 
is  the  world  included  in  Gennany  ?  '* 
I  threw  the  map  of  Europe  on  the 
table.  "See  what  a  naiTow  cii'clo 
comprehends  the  whole  space  to 
which  we  have  hitherto  limited  the 
defence  of  society  against  the  enemy 
of  all  social  order.  Our  cause  is 
broader  than  Austria  and  Prussia ;  it 
is  broader  than  Europe ;  it  is  the 
cause  of  civilization  itself;  and  why 
not  summon  all  civilization  to  its  de- 
fence? Russia  alone  has  an  army  of 
half  a  million,  yet  she  has  never  fired 
a  shot."  Still,  I  found  it  difficult  to  con- 
vince my  fellow  minister. 

"  Kussla-^jealous,  ambitious,  and 
Asiatic ;  Russia,  with  the  Eastern 
world  for  her  natural  field — what 
object  can  she  have  in  relieving  the 
broken  powers  of  the  Continent?  Must 
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Bbe  not  rather  rejoice  in  the  defeats 
and  convulsions  which  leave  them  at 
her  mercy?"  I  s^  continued  to  urge 
him. 

^*'  Rely  npon  it ;  it  is  in  the  Forth 
that  we  must  look  for  the  reinforce- 
ment. If  the  councUs  of  Catharine 
were  crafty,  the  councils  of  her  suc- 
cessor may  be  sincere.  Catharine 
thought  only  of  the  seizure  of  Tur- 
key; Paul  may  think  only  of  the  pro- 
fits of  commerce.  Yet,  is  it  altogether 
justifiable  to  suppose  that  monarchs 
may  not  feel  the  same  sympathies, 
liie  same  principles  of  honour — nay, 
the  same  abhorrence  of  a  sanguinary 
republicanism — which  a  private  indi- 
Tldual  mi^t  feel  in  any  other  instance 
of  oppression?" 

*^  Still,  Marston,  I  am  at  a  loss  to 
know  by  what  influence  a  British 
government  could  urge  a  Russian 
despotism  into  a  contest,  a  thousand 
miles  from  its  frontier;  in  which  it 
can  gain  no  accession  of  territory,  and 
but  little  accession  of  military  fame ; 
and  all  this,  while  it  is  itself  perfectly 
secure  from  ail  aggression.*' 

*'A41  true;  but  remember  the  strik- 
ing commencement  of  Voltaire's  Me- 
moir of  Peter — *  Who  could  have  pre- 
tended to  say,  in  tiie  year  1700,  that 
a  magnificent    and   polished   court 
would  be  formed  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Gulf  of  Finland ;  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Cazan  and  the  banks  of  the 
Wolga  would  be  ranked  among  dis- 
ciplined warriors,  and,  after  beating 
the  Turk  and  the  Swede,  gain  victo- 
ries in  Germany  ?    That  a  desert  of 
two    thousand    leagues    in   length, 
should,  in  the  space  of  fifty  yeai^s, 
extend  its  influence  to  all  the  Euro- 
pean courts ;  and  that,  in  1759,  the 
most  zealous  patron  of  literature  in 
Snrope  should  be  aRussian  sovereign? 
The  man  who  had  said  this  would 
have  been  regarded  as  the  most  chi- 
merical mortal  on  eartii.'   But  all  this 
has  been  done,  and  the  career  is  not 
closed.  More  will  be  done  still.  It  may 
even  be  our  most  essential  policy  to 
bring  Russia  into  fall  collision  with 
France.  She  is  now  the  only  rival:  and 
I  shall  scarcely  regret  the  fall  of  the 
German  sovereignties,  if  it  clears  the 
field,  to  bring  face  to  fiice  the  two  great 
powers  which  hold  at  their  swonTs 
point  the  fate  of  the  Continent." 
A  month  passed,  of  perpetual  diffi- 


culty in  the  cslyiBet,  of  ill  aewB  from 
abroad,  and   of  violent  difloonteofls 
among  the  people.    A  defionnt  har- 
vest had  come,  to  increase  the  aatioaai 
murmurs;  a  seasim  of  peculiar  in- 
clemency had  added  its  share  to  the 
j>ublic  vexations ;  and  I  folly  eaq»eii- 
enoed  the  insufficiency  of  office,  and  of 
the  showy  honours  of  courts,  to  con- 
stitute happiness.    Bat  a  new  scene 
was  reserved  for  me.    Casual  ma  my 
conversation  with  the   seoretarjr  oT 
state  had  be^  it  was  not  forgotten : 
it  had  been  rdaled  to  the  miuster ; 
and  it  had  so  fiur  omndded  with  tha 
conceptions  of  a  mind,  which  seemed 
to  comprehend  every  ciiance  of  hnnian 
things,  that  I  was  sh<^y  sent  for,  ta 
enter  into  the  neo^Bsary  explanations. 
The  result  was,  the  offer  of  a  mtsaian 
to  St  Petersburg.     The  luropoaid  was 
so  unexpected,  ikid  I  required  timfr 
for  my  answer.  I  must  abandon  high: 
employment  at  home  for  a  ternixyraiy 
distinction  abroad ;  my  knowledge  Gt 
Russia  was  sligfat ;  the  character  of 
the  Czar  was  eccentric ;  and  the  sno- 
cess  of  an  embassy,  dependent  on  tlie 
most  capricious  of  mankind;  was  so 
uncertain,  that  the  result  miight  strip 
me  of  wfaatev^  credit  I  already  pos- 
sessed. 

But,  there  was  one  authority,  to 
which  I  always  appealed.    I  placed 
the  proposal  in  the  huids  of  Clotilde; 
and  she  settled  all  my  doubto  at  onoey 
by  declaring, "  that  it  was  Ae  ^poiat- 
ment  which,  if  she  had  been  sidlered 
to  choose,  she  would  have  selected,  in 
preference  to  all  others,  forhsfaonoar 
and  its  services.^   I  had  no  power  to 
resist  such   pleadings^ — seconded  aa 
they  were  by  the  rosiest  smiles,  and 
the  most  beaming  eyes.  But  Clotilde 
was  still  the  woman,  aid  I  <»ily 
vahied  her  the  more  for  it. — ^Her  sin- 
cerity had  not  a  thought  to  hide ;  and 
she  acknowledged  her  del^t  at  the 
prospect  of  once  more  treading  en 
the  soil  of  the  Continent ;  at  gazing^ 
even  on  the  b<»:ders  of  her  native 
land,  excluded  as  she  might  be  fiiom 
its  entrance ;  at  tiie  enjoyment  of  see- 
ing continental  life  in  the  biiSmot 
ammation  of  its  greatest  eoart ;  and 
at  mingling  with  the  eoene  in  a  rank 
which  entitled  her  to  its  first  distinc- 
tions. 

"  But,  Clotilde,  how  wHl  you  recon- 
dle  your  tastes  to  the  wild  habits  of 
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Bussiaf  and  even  to  the  solemn  for- 
malities of  a  northern  court  ?  " 

*^  Thej  both  present  themselves  to 
me,*'  was  her  answer,  *^  with  the 
charm  at  once  of  novelty  and  rceollcc- 
tion.  From  mj  nnrsery  days,  the 
names  of  Peter,  Catharine,  and  theur 
marvellous  city,  rang  in  the  ears  of 
all  Paris.  Romance  had  taken  re- 
iiige  at  the  pole;  Voltaire,  Bufibn, 
D^Alembert — ^all  the  wit,  and  all  the 
philosophy  of  France — satirized  the 
French  court  under  the  disguise  of 
BoBsian  panegyric ;  and  St  Petersburg 
was  to  us  the  modern  Babylon — a 
something  compounded  of  the  wild- 
ness  of  a  Scythian  desert,  and  the 
Instre  of  a  Turkish  tale/' 

The  ministerial  note  had  been 
headed  ^'  most  secret  and  confiden- 
tial," and  as  such  I  had  regarded  it. 
Bat  I  soon  saw  the  difficulty  of  keep- 
ing ^'  a  state  secret."  I  had  scarcely 
sent  in  my  acceptance  of  the  appoint- 
ment, when  I  found  a  letter  on  my 
table  firom  my  old  Israelite  friend, 
Mordecai,  congratulating  me  on  ^^  my 
dedaioa."  It  was  in  his  i^ual  abrupt 
style : — 

*'  I  was  aware  of  the  minister's 
offer  to  you  within  twelve  hours  after 
it  was  made.  I  should  have  written 
to  yon,  urging  its  acceptance ;  but  I 
prderred  leaving  your  own  judgment 
to  settle  the  question.  Still,  I  can 
give  yon  some  personal  knowledge  on 
the  Sttlject  of  Bussia.  I  have  been 
there  for  the  last  six  months.  My 
daoghter — ^for  what  purpose  I  have 
never  been  able  to  ascertain — took  a 
sadden  w^im  of  hating  Switzerland, 
and  loving  the  snows  and  deserts  of 
tiie  North.  But  I  have  known  the 
sex  too  long,  ever  to  think  of  combat- 
ing their  wills  by  argument. — ^The 
oaBdy  chance  of  success  is  to  give  way 
to  them.  Mariamne,  sick  of  hills  and 
'valleys,  and  unable  to  breatlie  in  the 
purest  air  of  the  globe,  determined  to 
try  the  exhalations  from  the  marshes 
of  the  Neva.  But,  she  is  my  cli  ild,  after 
all — the  only  being  for  whom  I  live — 
and  I  was  peculiariy  grateful  that  she 
had  not  fixed  on  Siberia,  or  taken  a 
resoiution  to  live  and  die  at  Pekin. 
I  do  not  regret  my  journey.  It 
has  thrown  a  new  light  on  me.  I 
must  acknowledge  to  you,  that  I  was 
astonisbed  at  Bassia.    I  had  kno\Mi 
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it  in  eariylife,  and  thought  that  I 
knew  it  well.  But  it  is  singularly 
changed.  The  spirit  of  the  people — 
the  country — ^the  throne  itself— have 
undergone  the  most  remarkable  of 
silent  revolutions,  and  the  most  ef- 
fective of  all.  Kussia  is  now  Bussia 
no  longer ;  she  is  Greece,  Germany^ 
France — and  she  will  yet  be  England. 
Her  politics  and  her  faculties,  alike, 
embrace  the  civilized  world.  She  is 
Greece  in  her  subtlety,  Germany  in 
her  intelligence,  and  France  in  her 
ambition.  St  Petersburg  is  less  the 
capital  of  her  empire,  though  of  all 
capitals  the  most  magnificent,  than 
an  emblem  of  her  mind.  I  often 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  and, 
looking  round  me  on  their  mass  of  pa- 
laces, involuntaiily  asked  myself — 
Could  all  this  have  been  the  work  of 
a  single  mind  ?  Other  capitals  have 
been  the  work  of  necessity,  of  chance, 
of  national  defence,  of  the  mere  happi- 
ness of  location.  But  this  was  found- 
ed in  ambition  alone — ^founded  by  the 
sovereign  will  of  one  who  felt,  that  in 
it  he  was  erecting  an  empire  of  con- 
quest; and  that  from  this  spot,  in 
after  ages,  was  to  pour  forth  the  force 
that  was  to  absorb  every  other  domi- 
nion of  the  world.  Peter  fixed  on  the 
site  of  his  city  to  tell  this  to  the 
world.  I  see  in  its  framer,  and  in  its 
site,  the  lining  words — '  I  fm  my  fu- 
ture capital  in  a  wilderness — ^in  a 
swamp — in  a  region  of  tempests— on 
the  shores  of  an  inhospitable  sea — in 
a  climate  of  nine-months'  winter — ^to 
show  that  I  am  able  to  conquer  all 
the  obstacles  of  nature.  I  might 
have  fixed  it  on  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine — in  the  most  fertile  regions  of 
Asia — in  the  superb  plains  of  central 
Russia — or  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube  ;  but  I  preferred  fixing  it  in 
the  extremity  of  the  North,  to  show 
that  the  mind  and  power  of  Rusr 
sia  dreaded  no  impediments,  of  either 
man  or  nature.' 

"  I  am  now  in  London  for  a  week. 
You  will  find  me  in  my  den." 

I  visited  him  "  in  his  den  ;"  and  it 
deserved  the  name  as  much  as  ever. 
Not  a  pane  had  been  cleared  of  its 
dinginess;  not  a  cobweb  had  been 
swept  from  its  ceiling;  nothing  had 
been  removed,  except  the  pair  of  living 
skeletons  who  once  acted  as  his  at- 
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tendants.   They  had  been  removed  by 
theRemoverof  all  things ;  and  were  suc- 
ceeded hj  a  psur,  so  similar  in  meagre-* 
ness  and  oddity  of  appearance,  that  I 
conld  not  have  known  the  change^ 
except  for  its  mention  by  their  master, 
congratulating  himself  on  being  so 
^^  fortunate  "  in  finding  substitutes.  I 
found  Mordecai   immersed   in  day- 
books and  ledgers,  and  calculatiDg 
the  exchanges  with  as  much  anxiety 
as  if  he  were  not  worth  a  shilling. 
But  his  look  was  more  languid  than 
before,  and  his  powerful  eye  seemed 
to  have  i^nk  deeper  beneath  his  brow. 

"  You  are  probably  surprised  at 
seeing  me  here ;"  said  he,  *^  but  I  have 
more  reason  than  ever  to  be  here. 
There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  but  not 
if  we  throw  it  away.  My  last  excur- 
fiion  to  Poland  has  revived  my' zeal 
in  behalf  of  my  nation ;  and  as  years 
advance  on  me,  like  the  rest  of  the 
world,  I  find  that  I  must  only  exert 
myself  the  more." 

*''  But,  Mordecai,  you  are  opulent ; 
you  can  have  no  necessity  for  aban- 
doning the  natural  indulgences  of  life. 
You  will  only  shorten  your  days  by 
this  toil.  At  least  why  do  you  linger 
in  this  dungeon?" 

Ho  smiled  grimly.  *'  It  »  a  dun- 
geon, and  I  only  value  it  the  more. 
To  this  dungeon,  as  you  call  it,  come, 
day  by  day,  some  of  the  haughtiest 
names  of  the  land.  If  I  lived  in  some 
west-end  Square,  with  my  drawing- 
room  filled  with  Louis  Quatorze  gew- 
gaws, and  half-a-dozen  idle  feUows 
in  livery  to  announce  my  visitors,  I 
should  not  feel  the  hundredth  part  of  the 
sense  of  superiority,  the  contemptuous 
triumph,  the  cool  consciousness  of  the 
tyranny  of  gold,  which  I  feel  when  I 
see  my  shnnkiDg  supplicants  sitting 
down  among  my  dusty  boxes  and  ever- 
lasting cobwebs.  I  shall  not  suffer  a 
'grain  of  dust  to  be  cleared  away.  It 
is  my  pride— it  IS  my  power— it  is  my 
revenge." 

His  vis^fe  assumed  so  completely 
the  expression  which  I  had  always 
imagined  for  Shylock,  that  I  should 
scarcely  have  been  surprised  if  I  had 
seen  him  produce  the  knife  and  the 
•scales.  « 

1^^'  You  are  surprised  at  all  this,"  said 
he  after  a  pause,  in  which  he  fixed  his 
searching  eyes  on  me.  *^  I  see  by 
your  countenance,  that  you  think  me 


a  Goth,  a  monster,  a  savage. — I  think 
myself  none  of  those  things.    I  am  a 
man ;  and,  if  I  am  not  much  deceived, 
I  am  also  a  philosopher.    My  life  has 
been  a  perpetual  struggle  through  a 
world  where  every  one  worships  self. 
My  nation   are  scorned,    and   they 
struggle  too.    The  Jew  has  been  in- 
jured, not  by  the  individual  alone,  bnt 
by  allmankhid ;  and  has  he  not  a  right 
to  his  revenge  ?  He  has  at  last  found 
the  means.    He  is  now  absorbing  the 
wealth  of  all  nations.  With  the  wealth 
he  will  have  the  power ;  and  another 
half  century  will  not  elapse,  before  all 
the  grand  questions  of  public  council — 
nay,  of  national  existence — must  de- 
pend on  the  will  of  the  persecuted 
sons  of  Abraham.    Who  shall  rise,  or 
who  shall  fall ;  who  shall  make  war,  or 
who  shall  obtidn  peace ;  what  r^ublic 
shall  be  created,  or  what  monarchy 
shall  be  rent  in  pieces — ^will  hence- 
forth be  the  questions,  not  of  cabinets, 
but  of  the  'Change.    There  are  cor- 
respondences within  this  escritoire, 
worth  all  the  wisdom  of  all  the  mi- 
nisters of  earth.  There  are  commands 
at  the  point  of  this  pen,  which  the 
proudest  statesmanship  dares  not  con- 
trovert.   There  is  in  the  chests  round 
you  a  ruler  more  powerfol  than  ever 
before  held  the  sceptre — ^tho  dictator 
of  the  globe;  the  trae  Despot  is  Gold.*' 
After  this  wild  burst,  be  sank  Into 
silence ;  until,  to  change  the  fever  of 
his  thoughts,  I  enquired  for  the  health 
of  his  daughter.    The  father*s  heart 
overcame  him  again. 

^*  My  world  threatens  to  be  a  lonely 
one,  Mr  Marston,"  said  he  in  a  feeble 
voice.  ^'  You  see  a  heartbroken  man. 
Forgave  the  bitterness  with  which  I 
have  spoken.  Mariamne,  I  fear,  is 
dying;  and  what  is  wealth  now  to  me ? 
I  have  left  her  in  Poland  among  my 
people.  She  seemed  to  feel  some 
slight  enjoyment  in  wandering  from 
place  to  place ;  but  her  last  letter  teUs 
me  that  she  is  wearied  dT  travdling, 
and  has  made  up  her  mind  to  live 
and  die  where  she  may  b%  snrronnd- 
ed  by  her  unhappy  nation.  I  remain 
here  only  to  wind  up  my  affairs,  and  in 
a  week  I  quit  England-^and  for  ever." 
But  a  new  object  caught  my  glance. 
Mordecai — ^who,  while  he  was  thus 
speaking  in  paroxysms  of  alternate 
indignation  and  sorrow,  had  never  for 
a  moment  ceased  to  torn  over  his 
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books  and  boxes — had  accidentally 
shaken  a  pile  of  tin  cases  from  its  pin- 
nacle, and  the  whole  rolled  down  at 
my  feet.  On  one  of  them  I  saw,  Avith 
no  very  strong  surprise,  the  words — 
"  Mortgage — Mortimer  Castle."  The 
eyes  of  both  glanced  in  the  same 
direction. 

*'  There,"  said  the  Israelite,  "  you 
have  your  paternal  acres  in  your  hand 
— ^your  Plantagenet  forests,  and  your 
Tudor  castle,  all  in  a  cubic  foot.  On 
the  chair  where  you  are  now  sitting, 
your  lordly  brother  sat  yesterday, 
gathering  up  his  skirts  from  the  touch 
of  every  thing  round  him,  and  evi- 
dently suffering  all  the  torture  of  a 
man  of  fashion,  forced  to  smile  on  the 
holder  of  his  last  mortgajsre.  He  is 
mined — not  worth  a  sixpence ;  Mel- 
ton and  Newmarket  have  settled  that 
question  for  him.  But  do  you  recog- 
nise that  hand  ?  "  He  drew  a  letter 
from  his  portfolio.  I  knew  the  writ- 
ing :  it  was  from  my  mother — on  whom , 
now  old  and  feeble,  this  accomplished 
rtmi  had  been  urging  the  sale  of  her 
jointure.  Helpless  and  alone,  she 
had  consented  to  this  fatal  measure ; 
and  my  noble  brother's  visit  to  the 
Israelite  ^ad  been  for  the  purpose  of 
iudncing  him  to  make  the  purchase. 

I  started  up  in  indignation;  de- 
dared  that  the  result  must  reduce  my 
nnfortonate  parent  to  beggary;  and 
demanded  by  what  means  I  could 
possibly  prevent  what  was  ^^  neither 
more  nor  Ic^s  than  an  act  of  plunder.^' 

^^  I  see  no  means,"  said  Mordecai 
coolly, "  except  your  makiug  the  pur- 
chase yonrself,  and  thus  securing  the 
jointure  to  her  ladyship.  It  is  only 
ten  thousand  pounds." 

*'^I  make  the  purchase  1  I  have 
not  the  tenth  part  of  the  money  upon 
earth.  I  ask  you,  what  tif  to  be  done  ?  " 

"  Yonr  brother  has  here  the  power 
of  selling — and  will  sell,  if  the  starva- 
tion of  fifty  mothers  stood  in  his  way. 
Newmarket  suffers  no  qualms  of  that 
idnd;  and,  when  his  matters  there 
are  settled,  his  coachmaker's  bill  for 
landaulets  and  britchskas  will  make 
him  a  pedestrian  for  the  rest  of  his 
life.  But  /  have  refused  the  purchase ; 
and  it  was  chiefly  on  this  subject  that 
I  was  induced  to  invite  you  to  my 
*  dungeon,' as  you  not  unjustly  term  it." 

The  picture  of  a  mother,  of  whom 
I  bad  always  thought  with  the  ten- 
demoBS  of  a  cbild|  cast  out  in  her  old 
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age  to  poverty,  with  the  added  bitter- 
ness of  being  thus  cast  out  by  her 
reliance  on  the  honour  of  a  crnel  and 
treacherous  son,  rose  before  my  eyes 
with  such  pain,  that  I  absolutely  lost 
all  power  of  speech,  and  could  only 
look  the  distress  which  I  felt.  Mor- 
decai gazed  on  me  with  an  enquii'ing 
countenance. 

"  You  love  this  mother,  Mr  ^lar- 
ston.  You  are  a  good  son.  We  Is- 
raelites, with  all  our  faults,  respect 
the  feelings  which  '  honour  the  father 
and  the  mother.'  It  is  a  holy  love, 
and  well  earned  by  the  cares  and  sor- 
rows of  parentage."  He  paused,  and 
covered  his  forehead  with  his  gigantic 
hands.  I  could  hear  him  murmur 
the  name  of  his  daughter.  The  strike 
ing  of  a  neighbouring  church  clock 
startled  him  from  his  reverie. 

Suddenly  again  bustling  among  his 
papers,  he  said — "  Witliin  this  half 
hour,  your  brother  is  to  call  again  for 
my  definitive  answer.  Now,  listen  to 
me.  The  jointure  shall  be  puroliased." 
I  bit  my  lip ;  but  he  did  not  leave  mo 
long  in  suspense — ^^  And  you  shall  be 
tlie  piurchaser."  Ho  wrote  a  cheque 
for  the  amount,  and  placed  it  in  my 
hand. 

"  Mordecai,  you  are  a  noble  fellow ! 
But  how  am  I  to  act  upon  this  ?  I 
am  worth  nothing.  I  might  as  well 
attempt  to  repay  millions." 

*'  Well,  so  be  it,  MrMarston.  Yon 
are  a  man  of  honour,  and  a  good  son. 
You  will  repay  it  when  you  can.  I 
exact  but  one  condition :  that  you 
will  come  and  visit  Mariamne  and  me 
m  Poland." 

A  loud  knock  at  the  hall-door  put 
an  end  to  our  inter>'iew. 

"  That  is  your  brother,"  said  he. 
^^  You  must  not  see  liim,  as  I  choose 
to  keep  the  name  of  the  purchaser  to 
myself.  Take  your  mother's  letter 
with  you ;  and  give  her  my  best  advice 
to  write  no  more — at  least,  to  such 
correspondents  as  his  lordship." 

I  rose  to  take  my  leave.  He  fol- 
lowed me  hastily ;  and,  taking  me  by 
the  hand,  said — ^*  Another  condition 
I  have  to  make.  It  is,  that  not  a 
syllable  of  all  that  has  passed  between 
us  on  this  subject  shall  be  suffered  to 
transpire.  I  should  make  but  a  bad 
figure  on  'Change,  if  I  were  susi>ected 
of  transactions  in  that  style.  Re- 
member, it  must  be  a  profound  secret 
to  ail  the  world." 
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"  Even  to  my  wife?*'  I  asked.  ^^  Is 

*'*'  No,  no/'  he  replied,  with  a  faint 
langh ;  ^^  I  look  upon  jon  as  a  mere 
mortal  still.  All  vows  are  void  in 
their  natore,  which  require  impoesibili* 
ties  in  their  execution."    We  parted. 

I  told  my  little  city  tale  to  Clotiide. 
She  wept  and  smiled  alternately,  as  I 
tcAA  it.    Mordecai  received  all  his  dne 
praise ;  and  we  pledged  ourselves  to 
find  oat  liis  Marianne,  in  whatever 
eomer  of  the  Lithnanian  wildemesB 
she  might  have  hidden  her  fantastk 
heart  and  head.  Bail  had  now  another 
daty.    Within  a  few  hoars,  we  were 
on  onr  way  to  tiie  jointure-house.    It 
was  a  pictnresqne  old  bnilding,  the 
residence  of  the  Father  Abbot,  in  the 
times  before  the  insatiable  haad  of 
Somerset  had  falloi  upon  the  monas* 
tedes.    We  reached  it  in  the  twilight 
of  a  gentle  (te.y,  when  all  its  sbnibs 
and  fioweis  were  filling  the  air  with 
freshness  and  fragrance^    Ifooodmy 
mother  less  enfeebled  than  I  bad  ex- 
pected;  and  still  affectionate  and  ten^ 
der,  as  she  had  always  been  to  her 
kng-absent  son.    She  was  stiU  fuHy 
susceptible  of  the  honours  whioh  had 
now   opened   before   me.     Clotilde 
almost  knelt  before  her  noble  air  and 
venerable  beauty.    My  mother  coold 
not  grow  weai'y  with  gazing  on  the 
expressive  countenance  of  my  beanti- 
&1  wife.    I  had  secured  my  parent's 
comfort  for  life ',  and  I,  too,  was  luq>py« 

My  embassy,  Mkib  all  other  em- 
bassies, had  its  vexatioBft ;  bat  on  the 
whole  I  had  reason  to  congratnlate 
myself  on  its  a^x»ptance.  My  recap- 
tion at  St  Petersburg  was  most  dia* 
tinguished ;  I  had  snived  at  a  for^ 
innate  period.  The  French  expedition 
to  £gypt  had  aUrmed  the  Bassian 
councils  for  Constantinople ;  a  pos- 
session to  which  every  Russian  looks, 
in  due  time,  as  naturally  as  to  the 
right  of  his  cq>eGks  and  caftan.  Bat 
the  victory  of  Abonkir,  which  had  de- 
stroyed the  French  fleet,  again  raised 
the  popolar  exultation,  and  Ei^gtisli 
heroism  was  the  topic  of  eveiy  tongue. 
The  incomparable  campaign  of  the 
Russian  army  in  Italy ;  the  reooveiy, 
in  three  m<»kths,  of  all  which  it  had 
cost  the  power  of  France,  and  the 
genius  of  her  greatest  general,  in  two 
years  of  pitched  battles,  sanguinary 
sieges,  artful  negotiation,  and  inces- 


sant intrigue,  to  obtain,  excited  the 
natiott  to  the  highest  decree  of  entlKi- 
siasm,  and  the  embassy  basked  la  the 
broadest  sanshineolpopQlarity.  Fdle 
now  sneceeded  ftti;  the  stuidardn 
taken  in  Snwanrow'H  bsMlea,  the 
proudest  trophies  ever  won  by  Rvs- 
sian  arms,  were  carried  in  proeessMu 
to  the  cathedral ;  illnmhiations  of  tbo 
capita),  bails  m  the  palaces,  sad  pmb- 
lie  sports  on  the  waters  and  banks  of 
tiie  Nevn,  kept  St  Petersbuvg  in  a 
perpetual  tooEialt  of  joy. 

Bat  aH  was  not  sunshine:  the  char- 
adier  of  the  sovofefgn  fai  a  despotfem 
demands  petpetoal  study;  and  Paul 
was  firealMi  and  beadatrong  beyond 
all  human  ealenlatlmi.    No  man  was 
more  misuMterstood  at  a  Stance,  nor 
less  capable  of  bemg  nadeistood  near. 
He  bad  some  strikiBg  qualities.    He 
was  generous,  bold,  and  high-princi- 
pled; but  the  simplest  aeeid^twoald 
torn  afi  those  qualities  into  tiMfir  re- 
verse.   To-day  he  -was  rea^  te  de- 
vote bimsetf  to  die  cause  of  £«rope ; 
every  soldier  of  Bnasia  meet  suu^ : 
but,  when  the  monow  came,  he  le- 
voked  the  order  for  his  troopa,  and 
cadiiered  the  seoretaries  w1m>   had 
been  rash  enough  to  take  him  at  his 
wotfk    The  secret  was  in  his  bsain; 
disease  was  gathering  on  his  inteUect, 
aad  he  was  cMlly  beeoDriag  daagerona 
to  those  Merest  hiai.    The  ruMll  was 
kmgforeseea.  InSpahi,6flBtoayeooia« 
mends  that  no  num  wim  wiahea  lor 
long  life  should  qjaanel  wiA  his  eeok. 
In  Russia,  let  no  Csar  inase  the  sns- 
pieiottsofhiseoartiers.  Aathe Pagans 
bung  cliiq>lets  on  the  stataes  of  their 
gods  in  victMy,  and  flogged  tiieaa  in 
defeat,  the  Russiaaa,  in  every  easntf  • 
ty  of  thebr  arais,  turned  a  eeowling 
eye  upon  thdrlM^hvd:  and  Hie  re* 
treatof  Sawanow,the  greatasiof  Bas- 
slaa  soldien,  fimn  SwitaeiiaBd,   at 
eace  stripped  tbs  Satpsfor  of  aH  Ida 
popularity. 

My  positioB  now  beeane  doably 
aaxions.  Even  daqiots  love  pqm- 
laiity,  and  the  Caar  was  aHeraalely 
teioas  and  frigliteaed  at  ita  loss.; 
Gaarda  were  planted  in  every  part  of 
the  city,  with  otdeis  to  dk^me  all 
gioapew  Eveiy  man  who  looked  at 
the  Imperial  eqaipage  as  it  passed 
throagh  the  stmtsy  was  hi  dsMer  of 
beiBg  arrested  as  an  assaasia*  llWes 
were  saddealy  exiled— astte  Inew 
why,  or  wheie.  The  dond  was  thick- 
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filing  round  the  palace.  It  is  a  peril- 
ona  thiDg  to  be  the  one  object  on 
which  every  eye  involuntary  turns,  as 
the  cause  of  public  evil.  Kuuiours  of 
conspiracy  rose  and  died,  and  were 
beard  again.  In  it^  governments 
public  discontents  have  room  toesciipe, 
and  they  escape.  In  despotisms  they 
have  no  room  to  evaporate,  and  they 
condense  until  they  explode.  St  Peters- 
burg at  length  became  a  place  of 
silence  and  solitude  by  day,  and  of 
murmurs  and  meetings  by  night.  It 
reminded  one  of  Ilome  in  the  days  of 
Nero;  and  I  looked  with  pei*petual 
alarm  for  the  catastrophe  of  Nero. 

The  Bttssian  is  a  submissive  man, 
and  even  capable  of  strong  attach- 
ment to  the  throne :  but  there  is  no 
spot  of  the  earth  where  national  in- 
jury is  more  deeply  resented;  and  Paul 
had  been  regarded  as  tarnishing  the 
fame  of  Russia.    liis  abandonment 
of  Suwarrow — a  warrior,  of  whom  the 
annals  of  the  Kusslau  army  will  bear 
xecord  to  the  end  of  time--4iad  stung 
all   classes.     More  than  a   soldier, 
Suwarrow  was  a  great  military  ge- 
nius,   lie  gained  battles  without  tac- 
tka,  and  in  defiance  of  them.   He  had 
astonisbed  the  Austrian  generals  by 
the  fierce  rapidity  of  his  movements ; 
lie  had  annihilated  the  French  armies 
in  Italy  by  the  desperate  dariug  of  his 
attacka     Wherever  Suwarrow  came, 
be  was  conqueror.     In   his   whole 
career  he  had  never  been  beaten.  The 
aoldiery  told  numberless  tales  of  his 
eccentricity — laughed  at,  mimicked, 
and  adored  him.  The  nation  honoured 
him  as  the  national  warrior.    But 
the  faUore  of  some  of  his  detached 
corps   in   Switzerland    had  embar- 
rassed the  campaign ;  and  Paul,  ca- 
priciona  as  the  winds,  hastily  recidled 
him.    The  popular  indignation  now 
bant  out  in  every  form  of  anger. 
Placards  fixed  at  night  on  the  palace 
walls ;    gipsy   ballads    sung  in  the 
streets  ;    maskers,  at  the  countless 
balls  of  the  nobles ;  satures  in  quaint 
Tene,  and  national  proverbs,  showed 
the  public  resentment  to  be  universal. 
£v€a7  incident  furnished  some  con- 
temptuous comment.    The  Czar  had 
built  a  wing  to  one  of  the  palaces  of 
Catharine.    The  addition  wanted  the 
fltatelineaa  of  the  origuial  fabric  This 
epigram  waa  posted  on  the  building, 
lA  angiy  Slavonic  :^> 
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*f  One  built  a  palace,  one  a  stall. 
One  marble ;  one  a  plaster  wall. 
One  sure  to  stand ;  one  sure  to  fall. 
2So  much  for   Catharine^ — and  for 
Paul !  '• 

In  the  midst  of  this  growing  per- 
plexity, the  English  messenger  ar- 
rived. His  tidings  had  been  long  anti- 
cipated, yet  they  came  with  the  effect 
of  a  thunderclap.  The  cabinet  had 
resigned !  I  of  course  now  waited 
only  for  my  order  to  return.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  this  event  formidably 
increased  the  diflicnlties  of  my  posi- 
tion. Foreigners  will  never  allow 
themselves  to  comprehend  the  nature 
of  any  English  transaction  whatever. 
They  deal  with  them  all  as  if  they 
were  scenes  on  a  stage.  In  the  incor- 
rigible aljsnrdity  of  their  theatrical 
sonls,  they  imngine  n  parliamentary 
defeat  to  be  a  revolution,  and  the 
change  of  a  ministry  the  fall  of  an  em- 
pire. Paul  instantly  cast  off  all  his 
old  part ialit ies.  Ho  pronounced  Eng- 
land undone.  The  star  of  France  waa 
to  be  the  light  of  the  west ;  he  himself 
to  be  the  luminary  of  the  east.  The 
bold  ambition  of  Catharine  was  to  be 
realized ;  however,  without  the  system 
or  the  sagacity  of  her  imperial  genius. 
But  Paul  was  to  learn  the  terrible  lesson 
of  a  despot  ic  government.  The  throne 
separated  from  the  people,  is  the  more 
in  peril  the  more  widely  it  is  sepa- 
rat(.'d.  Tlie  people  irmtM  not  be  car- 
ried along  with  their  master  to  the 
feet  of  his  new  political  idol.  The 
substantial  virtues  of  the  national 
character  resisted  that  French  alliance, 
which  must  be  begun  at  once  by  pro- 
stration and  ingratitude.  France  was 
their  new  taunter.  England  was  their 
old  ally.  They  hated  France  for  its 
republican  insolence ;  they  honoured 
England  for  its  resolute  determination 
to  fight  out  the  battle,  not  for  its  own 
sake  alone,  but  for  the  cause  of  all  na- 
tions. Paul,  in  the  attempt  to  parti- 
tion the  globe,  was  narrowing  his 
supremacy  to  his  own  sepulchre. 

Yet,  this  time  of  national  gloom  was 
the  most  splendid  period  of  the  court. 
With  the  double  purpose  of  recover- 
ing his  popularity,  and  concealing  his 
negotiations,  Paul  plunged  into  the 
most  extraordinary  festivity.  Balls, 
masquerades,  and  fttes  succeeded  each 
other  with  restless  extravagance. 
But  the  contrast  of  the  saturnine  £m- 
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pcror  with  the  sudden  chftoge  of  Lis 
court  was  too  powerful.  It  bore  the 
look  of  desperation ;  though  for  what 
purpose,  was  still  a  mystery  to  the 
million.  I  heard  many  a  whisper 
among  the  diplomatic  circle,  that  this 
whirl  of  life,  this  hot  and  fierce  dissi- 
pation, was,  in  all  Russian  reigns, 
the  sure  precursor  of  a  catastrophe ; 
though  none  could  yet  venture  to 
predict  its  nature.  It  was  like  the 
furious  and  frenzied  indulgence  of  a 
crew  in  a  condemned  ship,  breaking 
up  the  chests  and  drinking  the  li- 
quors, in  the  conviction  that  none 
would  survive  the  voyage.  Even  I, 
with  aU  my  English  disregard  of  the 
speculative  frivolities  which  to  the 
foreigner  are  substance  and  facts,  was 
startled  by  the  increasing  glare  of 
those  hurried  and  feverish  festivi- 
ties. More  than  once,  as  I  entered  the 
Imperial  saloon,  crowded  with  the 
civil  and  military  uniforms  of  every 
court  of  Europe,  and  exhibiting  at 
once  European  taste  and  Ajsiatic  mag- 
-nificence,  I  could  scarcely  suppress 
the  feeling  that  I  was  only  entering 
the  most  stately  of  theatres ;  where, 
with  all  the  temporary  glitter  of  the 
stage,  the  sounds  of  the  orchestra,  and 
the  passion  and  poetry  of  the  charac- 
ters— the  fifth  act  was  preparing, 
and  the  curtain  was  to  fall  on  the 
death  of  nobles  and  kmgs. 

The  impression  that  evil  was  to 
come,  already  seemed  to  be  universal. 
Rumours  of  popular  conspiracy,  fresh 
discoveries  by  the  police,  and  new 
tales  of  imperial  eccentricity,  kept  the 
public  mind  in  constant  fitfulness.  At 
length,  I  received  the  formal  commn- 
uicatiou  of  a  ^^  challenge^' from  the  Czar 
to  my  sovereign,  along  with  all  the 
other  crowned  heads  of  Europe,  to 
meet  him  in  a  champ^das,  and,  sword 
in  hand,  decide  the  quarrels  of  nations. 
With  this  despatch  came  an  invitation 
for  the  whole  diplomatic  body  to  a  mas- 
querade !  in  which  all  were  command- 
ed to  appear  as  knights,  in  armour-^ 
the  Czar,  as  grand-master  of  the 
Order  of  Malta,  exliibiting  himself  in 
the  panoply  in  which  he  was  to  settle 
the  disputes  of  mankind. 

Perplexities  like  those  form  a  largo 
share  of  the  trials  of  the  foreign  am- 
tMissador.  To  attend  the  f^e  was  em-> 
barrassing ;  but  to  dedine  the  invita- 
tion, would  have  been  equivalent  to 
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demanding  my  passports.  And  I 
must  acknowledge,  that  if  the  eye  wua 
to  be  gratified  by  the  most  superb  and 
the  most  curious  of  all  displays,  nera^ 
was  there  an  occasion  more  fitted  for 
its  indulgence.  All  the  armouries  of 
Europe,  and  of  Asia,  seemed  to  hare 
been  searched  for  the  arms  and  orna- 
ments of  this  assemblage.  The 
Kremlin  bad  given  up  its  barbaric 
shields  and  caps  of  bronze ;  the  plate- 
mail  of  the  Crusader;  the  gold>ia- 
laid  morions  and  cuirasses  of  France ; 
the  silver  chain-mail  of  the  Circas- 
sian ;  the  steel  corslet  of  the  German 
chivalry;  and  a  whole  host  of  the 
various  and  rich  equipments  of  the 
Greek,  the  Hungarian,  the  Moresco, 
and  the  Turkoman,  made  the  Winter 
palace  a  blaze  of  knighthood. 

Yet,  to  me,  after  the  first  excite- 
ment, the  whole  conveyed  a  deep  im- 
pression of  melancholy.  It  irreristi- 
bly  reminded  me  of  the  last  oeremo-^ 
nial  of  dead  sovereigns,  the  ^^  Chapelle 
Ardente.'*  Even  the  curtains  which 
fell  round  the  throne,  fringed  with 
jewels  as  they  were,  to  me  looked  fane- 
real.  The  immense  golden  candelabra 
were  to  me  the  lights  round  a  bier. 
I  almost  imagined  that  I  ootdd  see 
the  sword  and  sceptre  laid  across  the 
coffin,  and  all  of  the  Lord  of  Empire 
that  remained,  a  corpse  within* 

I  was  roused  from  my  reluctant 
reverie  by  the  approach  of  a  group  of 
masks,  who  came  dancing  towards  the 
recess  where  I  had  retired,  wearied  with 
the  general  noise,  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  fSte.  One  of  the  casements 
opened  into  the  famous  Conservatovy ; 
and  I  was  enjoying  the  scents  of  tlie 
thousand  fiowors  and  shrubs,  of,  per- 
haps, th^  finest  collection  io  the 
world.  But,  in  the  shade,  the  gronp 
had  evidentlj  overiooked  me;  for 
they  began  to  speak  of  matters  which 
they  could  not  have  designed  for  a 
stranger*sear.  Tlieconductof  theCzar, 
the  wrongs  of  Russia,  and  the  ^^  ne- 
cessity of  coming  to  a  decision,''  were 
the  topics.  Suddenly,  as  if  to  avert 
suspicion,  one  of  the  group  struck  np 
a  popular  air  on  the  little  thrse- 
stringed  guitar  whidi  throws  the 
Russian  crowd  into  such  ecstasies; 
and  they  began  a  dance,  aooompany- 
ing  it  by  a  murmuring  chorus,  which 
soon  convinced  me  of  the  dangerous 
neighbourhood  mto  which  I  had  fallen. 
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The  words  became  well  known  after-     Russian  in  energy ;  bat  I  must  give 
waril?.      No    language    excels    tlio     them  in  the  weakness  of  a  translation. 

The  Neva  may  rush 

To  its  fountain  again ; 

The  bill  of  a  bird 

Lake  Ladoga  may  drain  ;  ^ 

The  blast  from  the  Pole 

May  be  held  in  a  chain ; 

But  the  ciy  of  a  Nation 

Was  never  in  vain ! 

"When  the  bones  of  our  chiefs 
Feed  the  wolf  and  the  kite  ; 
When  the  spurs  of  our  squadrons 
Are  bloody  with  flight ; 
When  the  Black  Eagle's  banner 
Is  torn  from  its  height ; 
Then,  dark-hearted  dreamer ! 
Beware  of  the  niyht! 

I  hear  in  the  darkness 
The  tread  of  the  bold ; 
They  stop  not  for  iron, 
They  stop  not  for  gold ; 
But  the  Sword  has  an  edge, 
And  the  Scaif  has  a  fold. 
Proud  master  of  millions, 
Thy  tale  has  been  told ! 

Now  4he  chambers  are  hush'd, 
And  the  strangers  are  gone, 
And  the  sire  is  no  sire. 
And  the  son  is  no  son, 
And  the  mightiest  of  Earth 
Sleeps  for  ever  alone, 
The  worm  for  his  brother. 
The  clay  for  his  throne ! 


My  conviction  was  complete,  when; 
in  the  whiii  of  the  dance,  a  small 
roll  of  paper  dropped  from  the  robe 
of  one  of  the  maskers,  and  fell  at 
my  feet.  In  taking  it  up  to  return 
it  to  him,  I  saw  that  it  was  a  list 
of  names,  and,  at  the  head,  a  name 
which,  from  private  information,  I 
knew  to  be  Invol^d  in  dark  political 
purposes.  The  thought  flashed  across 
me,  in  connexion  with  the  chorus 
vbich  I  bad  just  heard,  that  the  paper 
was  of  too  much  importance  to  be  suf- 
fered to  leave  my  possession. — ^The 
life  of  the  sovereign  might  be  involved. 
The  group,  who  had  been  evidently 
startled  by  my  sudden  appearance 
among  them,  now  surrounded  me,  and 
the  loser  of  the  paper  insisted  on  its  in- 
stant surrender.  The  violence  of  his 
demand  only  confirmed  my  resolution. 
He  grew  more  agitated  still,  and  the 


group  seized  me.  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  my  sword.  This  measure  stopped 
them  for  the  moment.  But  In  the 
next,  I  saw  a  knife  brandished  in  the 
ah-,  and  felt  myself  wounded  in  the 
ai*m.  My  attempt  to  grasp  the  wea- 
pon had  alone  saved  me  from  its  being 
buried  in  my  heart.  But  the  fracas 
now  attracted  notice ;  a  crowd  rush- 
ed towards  us,  and  the  group  sud- 
denly scattered  away,  leaving  me 
still  in  possession  of  the  paper.  My 
wound  bled,  and  I  felt  faint,  and  de- 
sired to  be  led  into  the  open  air.  My 
mask  w^as  taken  oflf;  and  this  was 
scarcely  done  when  I  heard  my  name 
pronounced,  and  saw  the  welcome 
countenance  of  my  friend  Guiscardby 
my  side.  He  had  arrived  but  on 
that  day,  on  a  mission  from  his  court ; 
had,  with  his  usual  eagerness  of 
friendship,  gone  to  enquii-e  for  me  at 
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the  hotel  of  the  embassy ;  and  thtu 
followed  me  to  the  f&te  at  the  eriti- 
cal  time.    As  he  supported  me  to  my 
equipage,  I  commmiicated  the  circnm- 
fltances  of  the  rencontre  to  his  clear 
head  and  generous  heart ;  and  he  fully 
agreed  with  me  on  the  duty  of  in- 
stantly apprising  the  Czar  of  his  pro- 
bable danger.    As  I  was  unable  to 
move  through  pain  and  feebleness,  he 
offered  to  take  the  roll  with  him,  and 
demand  an  interview  with  the  sove- 
reign himself,  if  possible ;  or,  if  not, 
with  the  governor  of  the  palace.  The 
paper  contained  not  only  names  of  in- 
dividuals, all,  long  before,  objects  of 
public   suspicion,    but    a  sketch  of 
the  imperial  apartments,  and,  at  the 
bottom,  the  words — "  three   hours 
after  midnight.'^      I  looked  at  my 
watch,  it  was  abready  half-past  two. 
This  might,  or  might  not  be,  the  ap- 
pointed night  for  this  dreadful  busi- 
ness ;  but,  if  it  were,  there  was  bot 
one  half  hour  between  the  throne  and 
the  grave.  Gmscard  hurried  off,  leav- 
ing me  in  the  deepest  anxiety,  but 
promising  to  return  as  speedily  as 
in  his  power.    But  he  came  not.    My 
anxiety  grew  intolerable ;  hour  after 
hour  passed  away,  while  I  reckoned 
minute  after  minute,  as  if  they  were 
so  much  drained  from  my  own  exist- 
ence. Even,  if  I  had  been  able  to  more, 
it  was  impossible  to  know  where  to 
follow  him.     His  steps  might  have 
been     watched.       Doubtless     the 
conspirators  were  on    the   alert  to 
prevent  any  approach   to    the   pa- 
lace.     He   might    have    fallen  by 
tibe  pistol  of  some   of  those  men, 
who  had  not  scrupled  to   conspire 
against  their  monarch.     The  most 
miserable  of  nights  at  length  wore 
away;  but  it  was  only  to  be  suc- 
ceeded by  the  most  fearful  of  mom- 
nigSr  The  career  of  Paul  was  closed ! 
Ob  the  entrance  of  the  chamberlains 
iBlo  lus  sleeping  apartment,  the  un- 
kappy  Czar  was  found  dead.    There 
eonld  be  no  doubt  that  he  had  perished 
by  treason.    He  was  strangled.    The 
kitelligenee  no  sooner  spread  through 
the  ca[Htal,  than  it  produced  a  bnrst 
of  national  sorrow.  All  his  mrors  were 
forgotten.  All  his  good  qualities  were 
xemembered. 

Bnt  where  was  my  gallant  and  ex- 
eettent  friend — Gnismd?— Of  hml 
heard  nothing. 
.  Another  week  of  sm^ieQee,  and  he 


appeared.    His  history  was  of  the 
most  singular  kind.    On  the  night 
when  I  had  last  seen  him,  he  had 
made  his  way  through  all  obstacles 
into  the  palace,  and  been  promised  a 
private  interview  with  the  Czar.  Bnt, 
while  he  urged  that  no  time  should  be 
lost,  he  had  sufficient  proof  that  there 
could  be  no  chance  of  an  interview. 
A  succession  of  apolog^  was  made : 
the  ^  Czar  was  at  supper' — 'he  was  en- 
gaged with  the  minister* — ^  he  had  gone 
to  rest.'  In  total  hopelessness  of  com- 
municatmg  his  pressing  intelligeiiGe 
in  person,  he  at  length  consented  to 
seal  the  roll,  and  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  officers  of  rank  in  the 
Ixmsehold.  Bnt  that  officer  liimself  was 
in  the  conspiracy.     The  paper  was 
immediatdy  destroyed ;  and  the  bearer 
of  it  was  considered  to  be  too  danger- 
ous to  be  sent  back.    He  was  put 
nnder  arrest  in  an  apartment  of  the 
palaee,  and  told  that  his  life  depended 
on  his  Silence.    He  urged  his  diplo- 
matic character  in  vain.    The  only 
answer  was  the  sword  of  the  con^i- 
rator  turned  to  his  throat.  Bnt  wiUi- 
in  the  week  the  revolution  was  com- 
plete, and  he  was  set  at  liberty.    A 
new  monarch,  a  new  government,  a 
new  feeUng  followed  this  dangerous 
act.    Bnt  the  character  of  the  yonng 
monarch  was  made  to  be  popular; 
the  r^gtt  of  caprice  was  at  an  end. 
The  empire  felt  relieved ;  and  Rnsaa 
began  the  most  glorious  period  of  her 
national  histoiy. 

My  mission  was  now  accomplished, 
{or  I  reused  to  hold  tlie  embassy  nn- 
der a  rival  cabinet;  but  I  carried 
with  me  from  St  Petersburg  two 
trophies : — ^the  former  was  the  treaty 
concluded  by  Pa«l  with  France  for 
the  march  of  an  army,  in  conjunction 
with  a  French  cohimn  of  300,000 
men,  to  invade  India — a  docnoment 
which  had  hitherto  baffled  aD  di^- 
matie  resean^h ;  the  other  was  the 
pathetic  and  noble  letter  of  Alexander 
to  the  Britirii  sovereign,  proposing  a 
restoration  of  the  national  friendship. 
I  took  my  leave  of  the  Russian  court 
witharaostmetonsan^ence  of  itsnew 
monarch,  i  saw  Mm  long  afterwards, 
nnder  dIAsrent  eireumstanoes,  stmg- 
gKng  with  a  tremendous  war,  pressed 
by  erery  (fifficnhy  which  conld  beset 
the  throne,  and  throwing  the  last 
melancholy  and  doubtful  cast  for  the 
independence  of  £«rope.    But,  both 
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BOW  and  then,  I  saw  him,  what  nature 
had  made  him — a  noble  being.  His 
stttnre  was  tall  and  commanding; 
and  he  was  one  of  the  most  strik- 
mg  figures  of  his  conrt  when  in  the 
odfonn  of  his  gnards.  Bnt  his  man- 
ner was  still  snperior— it  was  at  once 
aflUble  sad  dignified;  he  9pokc  of 
European  interests  with  intelligence, 
of  his  own  intentions  with  candour, 
and  of  England  with  a  rational 
respect  for  its  spirit  and  institutions. 
Of  his  own  coontry,  he  expressed 
himself  with  candour.  ^^  I  feel,"  said 
he,  ^^  that  I  have  a  great  trust  laid  on 
me,  and  I  am  determined  to  fulfil  it. 
I  shall  not  make  the  throne  a  bed  of 
roses.  Tliere  is  still  much  to  be  done, 
and  I  shall  do  what  I  can.  I  have  the 
advantage  of  a  fine  material  in  the 
people.  No  being  is  at  once  more 
susceptible  of  improvement,  and  more 
gratefol  for  it,  than  the  Russian.  He 
has  quick  faculties  and  an  honest 
heart.  If  the  common  hazards  of 
empire  should  come,  I  know  that  he 
will  not  desert  me.  In  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  human  fortunes,  I  shall 
not  desert  him." 

Those  generous  declarations  were 
gallantly  realized  on  both  sides  within 
a  few  years.  I  was  not  then  aware 
that  the  Imperial  prediction  would  be 
soon  brought  to  the  test.  But  it  was 
gloriously  fulfilled  at  Moscow,  and 
proudly  registered  in  the  fragments  of 
the  throne  of  Napoleon. 

Impatient  as  I  was  to  reach  Eng- 
land, I  left  St  Petersburg  with  re- 
gret. Clotilde  left  it  with  those  feel- 
mgs  which  belong  to  the  finer  fancy 
of  woman.  She  remembered  it  as  the 
scene  where  she  had  enjoyed  the 
most  dazzling  portion  of  her  life; 
where  every  countenance  had  met 
her  with  smiles,  and  every  tongue 
was  prodigal  of  praise ;  where  the  day 
rose  on  the  promise  of  new  enjoy- 
ments, and  the  night  descended  in 
royal  festivity.  As  we  drove  along 
the  banks  of  the  Neva,  she  more  than 
ence  stopped  the  carriage,  to  give 
herself  a  parting  glance  at  the  long 
▼nta  of  stately  buildings,  which  she 
was  then  to  look  upon,  perhaps,  for  the 
last  time.  The  scene  was  certamly 
of  the  most  striking  order ;  for  we  had 
commenced  our  journey  on  the  even- 
ing of  one  of  the  national  festivals ; 
and  we  thus  had  the  whole  popula- 
tion, in  all  their  holiday  dresses,  to 


give  animation  to  the  general  aspect 
of  the  massive  and  gigantic  architec- 
ture. The  Neva  was  covered  with 
barges  of  the  most  graceful  form ; 
the  fronts  of  the  citizens*  houses  were 
hung  with  decorations;  music  sound- 
ed from  a  vast  orchestra  in  front  of 
the  palace ;  and  the  air  re-eclioed  with 
the  voices  of  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands,  all  evidently  determined 
to  be  happy  for  the  time.  We  both 
gazed  in  silence  and  admiration. 
The  carriage  had  accidentally  drawn 
up  in  view  of  the  little  hut  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Neva  as  the  dwell- 
ing of  Peter.  I  saw  a  tear  glistening 
on  the  long  eyelash  of  my  lovely  fellow 
traveller. 

"  If  I  wanted  a  proof,"  said  she, 
"  of  the  intellectual  greatness  of  man, 
I  should  find  it  in  this  spot.  I  may 
see  in  that  hut  the  emblem  of  his 
mind.  That  a  Kussian,  two  centu- 
ries ago — almost  before  the  name  ot 
Russia  was  known  in  Europe — while 
its  court  had  scarcely  emerged  from 
the  feuds  of  barbarous  factions,  and 
its  throne  had  been  but  just  rescued 
from  the  hands  of  the  Tartar — should 
have  conceived  the  design  of  such  an 
empire,  and  should  have  crowned  his 
design  with  such  a  capital,  is  to  me 
the  most  memorable  cflbrt  of  a  ruling 
mind,  within  all  human  recollection." 

"  Clotilde,  I  was  not  aware  that 
you  were  inclined  to  give  the  great 
Czar  so  tender  a  tribute,"  I  said 
laughingly,  at  her  embarrassment  in 
the  discovery  of  a  tear  stealing  down 
her  cheek. 

Tnith  was  in  her  reply.  "  I  agree 
in  the  common  censure  of  the  darker 
portions  of  his  coui'se.  But  I  can  now 
judge  of  him  only  by  what  I  see. 
Who  is  to  know  the  truth  of  his  pri- 
vate history?  What  can  be  more 
unsafe  than  to  judge  of  the  secret  ac- 
tions of  princes,  from  the  interested 
or  ignorant  narratives  of  a  giddy 
court,  or  foreign  enemies?  But  the 
evidence  round  us  allows  of  no  decep- 
tion. These  piles  of  marble  are  un- 
answerable;— these  are  the  vindica- 
tions of  kings.  The  man  who,  sitting 
in  that  hut,  in  the  midst  of  the  howling 
wilderness,  imagined  the  existence  of 
such  a  city  rising  round  him  and  his 
line — at  once  bringing  his  country  into 
contact  with  Europe,  and  erecting  a 
monument  of  national  greatness,  to 
whkh  Europe  itself,  in  its  thousand 
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years  of  progress,  has  no  equal — must 
have  had  a  nature  made  for  the  high- 
est tasks  of  human  advancement.  Of 
all  the  panegyi'ics  of  an  Imperial  life, 
St  Petersburg  is  the  most  Imperial." 

We  passed  rapidly  through  the 
Russian  provinces,  and,  intending  to 
embark  in  one  of  our  frigates  cruising 
the  Baltic,  felt  all  the  delight  of 
having  at  length  left  the  damp  and 
dreary  forests  of  Livonia  far  down 
in  the  horizon,  and  again  feeling  the 
breezes  blowing  from  that  ocean  which 
the  Englishman  instinctively  regards 
as  a  portion  of  his  home.  But,  as  we 
drove  along  the  smooth  sands  which 
line  so  many  leagues  of  the  Baltic^  and 
enjoyed  with  the  full  sense  of  novelty 
the  various  contrast  of  sea  and  shore, 
we  were  startled  by  the  roar  of  guns 
from  the  ramparts  of  Biga,  followed 
by  the  peal  of  bells.  What  victory, 
whatdefeat,  what  great  event,  did  those 
announce  ?  The  intelligence  at  length 
broke  on  us  at  the  gates ;  and  it  was 
well  worth  all  our  interest.  ^'  Peace 
with  France."  The  English  ambassa- 
dor had  arrived  in  Paris.  "  War  was 
at  end,  and  the  world  was  to  be  at 
rest  once  more."  I  changed  my  route 
immediately,  and  flew  on  the  road  to 
Paris. 

My  life  was  destined  to  be  a  suc- 
cession of  scenes.  It  had  been  thrown 
into  a  whirl  of  memorable  incidents, 
any  one  of  which  would  have  seiTed  for 
the  tumult  of  fifty  years,  and  for  the 
meditation  of  the  fifty  after.  But  this 
was  the  period  of  powerful,  sometimes 
of  terrible,  vicissitudes.  All  ranks  of 
men  were  reached  by  them.  Kings 
and  statesmen  only  felt  them  first: 
they  penetrated  to  the  peasant ;  and 
the  Contment  underwent  a  moral  con- 
vulsion— an  outpouring  of  the  general 
elements  of  society — ^like  that  of  some 
vast  inundation,  sweeping  away  the 
landmarks,  and  uprooting  the  produce 
of  the  soil ;  until  it  subsided,  leaving 
the  soil  in  some  places  irreparably 
stripped— in  others,  filled  with  a  new 
fertility. 

I  found  France  in  a  state  of  the 
highest  exultation.  The  national  cry 
was,  ^^  that  she  had  covered  herself 
with  glory;"  and  to  earn  that  cry, 
probably,  no  Frencliman  who  ever 
existed  would  hesitate  to  march  to 
Timbuctoo,  or  swim  across  the  Atlan- 
tic   The  name  of  ^*  conquest "  is  a 


spell  which  no  brain,  from  Calais  to 
Bayonne,  has  ever  thought  of  resist* 
ing.    The  same  spell  lives,  masters, 
domineei^  over  the  national  mind,  to 
this  hour;  and  will  last,  long  after 
Paris  has  dropped  into  the  depths  of 
its  own  catacombs,  and  its  fifteen  for- 
tresses are  calcined  under  the  cannoa 
of  some  Austrian  or  Russian  iavader. 
It  will  be  impossible  to  tell  future  agea 
the  scene  which  France  then  presented 
to  the  mind.     If  objects  are  capable 
of  record,  impressions  are  beyond  the 
power  of  the  pen.    No  image  can  be 
conveyed  to  posterity  by  the  sensa- 
tions which  crowded  on  Europe  in  the 
course  of  the  French  Revolution — the 
rapidity,  the  startling  lustre,  and  the 
deep  despair ;  as  it  went  forth  cmsbing 
aU  that  the  earth  had  of  solid  or  sa« 
cred.    It  was  now  only  in  its  mid* 
way*    The  pause  had  come;  bnt  it 
was  only  the  pause  in  the  hurricane — 
the  still  heavier  trial  was  at  hand. 
Even  as  a  stranger,  I  could  see  that 
it  was  but  a  lull.    Evciy  thing  that 
met  the  eye  in  Paris  was  a  preparative 
for  war.    The  soldier  was  every  thing, 
and  everywhere.    I  looked  in  vain 
for  the  Republican  costumes  which  I 
so  fearfully  remembered.    They  had 
been  ilung  aside  for  the  miiform  of  the 
Imperial  Guard ;  or  were  to  be  seen 
only  on  a  few  haggard  and  desolate 
men,  who  came  out  in  the  twilight, 
and  sat  in  silence,  and  gloomy  dreams 
of  revenge,  in   some   suburb  co/e. 
Where  were  the  deadly  tribunals,  with 
then*  drunken  judges,  theur  half-naked 
assassins,  and  the  eternal  clank  of  the 
guillotines? — all  vanished ;  the  whole 
sullen  furniture  of  the   Republican 
drama  flung  behind  the  scenes,  and 
the  stage  filled  with  the  song  and  the 
dance — the  pageant  and  the  feast — 
with  all  France  gazing  and  delight- 
ed at  the  spectacle.    But,  my  still 
Stronger  curiosity  was  fixed  on  the 
one  man  who  had  been  the  sonlof  the 
transformation*     I  have  before  my 
eye  at  this  moment  his  slender  and 
spiritud  figure ;  his  calm,  but  most 
subtle  glance ;  and  the  incomparable 
expression  of  his  smile.   His  face  was 
classic — ^the  ideal  of  thought;   and, 
when  Canova  afterwards  transferred 
it  to  marble,  he  could  not  have  made 
it  less  like  flesh  and  blood.    It  was 
intensely  pale— pure,  profoond,  lia* 
Uan. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  LONDON. 


Bt  a  Railwat  Witness. 


My  Dear  Bogle, — It  is  ten  thou- 
eand  pities  that  you  arc  not  here. 
Why  the  dence  can*t  you  make  your- 
self useful  to  the  commonwealth,  by 
calculating  a  gradient,  laying  down  a 
carve,  or  preparing  a  table  of  traffic, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  proper  qualifi- 
cation for  a  railway  witness?  Nothing 
in  this  world  is  easier.  You  have 
only  to  sit  at  your  window  for  a  given 
amount  of  hours  once  a-week,  and 
note  down  the  number  of  the  cabs 
and  carts  which  jolt  and  jingle  to  the 
Broomielaw ;  or,  if  you  like  that  bet- 
ter,  to  ascertain  the  quality  of  the  soil 
three  feet  beneath  your  own  wine- 
cellar;  and  you  are  booked  for  a 
month's  residence  in  London,  free 
quarters  in  a  first-rate  hotel,  five 
gnuicas  a-day,  and  all  expenses  paid. 
I  confess  that  this  regimen  seems  to 
me  both  profitable  and  pleasant.  I 
have  been  here  for  six  weeks  feeding 
on  the  fat  of  the  land,  diinking  claret 
which  even  a  Leith  man  would 
scarcely  venture  to  anathematize, 
white-baiting  at  Blackwall,  and  vary- 
ing these  sensual  qualifications  with 
an  occasional  trip  to  Kichmond  and 
Ascot  races.  I  have,  moreover,  mark 
you,  a  bonch  of  as  pretty  bank  paper 
in  my  pocket  as  ever  was  paid  into 
the  Exchequer ;  and  the  whole  equi- 
valent I  have  given  for  this  kind  and 
liberal  treatment  was  certain  evi- 
dence touching  the  iron-trade  of  Ayi*- 
shire,  which  I  poured  into  the  drowsy 
-ears  of  five  worthy  gentlemen,  about 
48  familiar  with  that  subject  as  you 
are  with  the  mjrthology  of  the  Chi- 
nese. Long  life  to  the  railway  mania, 
«ay  1 1  It  has  been  treasure-trove  to 
some  of  us.  The  only  thing  I  regret 
is  my  inability  to  carry  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country,  and  make  my 
/ortone  out  of  the  English  companies. 
I  have  the  appetite  but  not  the  power; 
and,  after  all,  it  would  hardly  make 
«p  for  Flodden. 

I  like  this  sort  of  life  much  better 
than  assorting  cargoes  and  superin- 
tending the  arrival  of  sugar  casks. 
There  is  no  want  of  society,  for  I  find 
myself  here  sorrounded  by  the  old 


familiar  faces.    I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  soul  iu  this  hotel  except  towns- 
men of  our  own.    You  meet  in  the 
committee  rooms  the  same  excellent 
fellows  whom  you  have  daily  encoun- 
tered for  the  last  ten  years  on  the 
Exchange,  and  they  are  all  getting 
fatter  upon  their  work.    Edinburgh, 
too,  has  furnished  her  quota.    Wo 
have  Writers  to  the  Signet  by  the 
score,  and  a  sprinkling  of  the  young 
Advocates  whom  wo  are  accustomed 
to  meet  upon  circuit.    Poor  lads !  it 
does  one  good  to  see  them  thriving. 
This  must  be  a  very  different  sort  of 
business  from  the   weariful  Parlia- 
ment House,  and  the  two  square  yards 
of  processes,  with  a  fee  of  three  gui- 
neas for  many  an  interminable  con- 
descendence.    I  believe  they  would 
have  no  objectir.n  if  the  Session  of 
Parliament  were  declared  perpetual ; 
and  for  that  matter  no  more  would  L 
Certainly,  of  all  tribunals  ever  in- 
vented by  the  ingenuity  of  man,  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  is  the  most 
extraordinary.    It  is  a  court  of  en- 
quiry consisting    of   five    members, 
whose  prmcipal  qualification  is  abso- 
lute previous  ignorance  of  the  localities 
and  conflicting  interests  with  regard 
to  which  they  must  decide.     Of  their 
impartiality,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
doobt.    You  or  I  might  just  as  well 
sit  do^vn  at  a  moment's  notice,  and 
adjudicate  upon  the  merits  of  three 
competing  lines  between  Pekin  and 
Canton,  with  an  equal  chance  of  ar- 
riving at  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 
Of  course  they  must  be  guided  en- 
tirely by  evidence,  and  have  plenty 
of  materials  laid  before  them  from 
which  they  may  pick  and  choose.    It 
is  the  richest  thing  in  the  world  to 
see  two  crack  engineers  pitted  against 
each  other.    The  first,  who  appears 
on  behalf  of  the  lino,  does  not  know 
and  cannot  conceive  the  slightest  en- 
gineering difficulty.     If  a  mountain 
stands  in  his  way,  he  plunges  fearlessly 
into  its  bowels,  finds  in  the  interior 
strata  of  surpassing  mineral  wealth, 
yet  marvellously  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  four-mile  tunnel,  and  brings 
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jou  out  soand  and  safe  at  the  opposite 
side,  as  though  he  had  been  perforat- 
ing a  gigantic  cheese  instead  of  ham- 
mering his  path  through  whinstone 
coeval  with  the  creation.  If  a  lake 
stands  in  the  way,  he  will  undertake 
to  drain  it,  with  immense  advantage 
to  the  neighbouring  proprietors.  If  a 
Tallej  interroies,  he  will  bridge  it 
with  a  viadnct,  which  shall  pt^  to 
shame  the  grandest  relics  of  antiquity. 
Ho  has  no  knowledge  of  sooh  bng- 
bears  as  steep  gradients  or  danger- 
ous conres ;  a  little  hocus-pocus  witli 
the  compasses  transfonns  all  these 
into  gentle  undulations,  and  sweeps  of 
the  most  graceful  description.  He  will 
run  you  his  rails  right  through  the 
keart  of  the  most  populous  city,— yea, 
even  Glasgow  herseli^ — and  across  the 
streets,  without  the  slightest  interrup- 
tion to  the  traffic.  He  will  eontrive 
so,  that  the  hissing  of  the  locomotive 
shall  be  as  graceful  a  sovnd  as  the 
plashing  of  a  fountain  in  the  midst  of 
<mr  bisected  squares ;  and  he  is  indig- 
nant at  the  supposition  that  any 
human  being  can  be  besotted  enougk 
to  prefer  the  prospect  of  a  budding 
garden,  to  a  clean  double  pair  of  rails 
beneath  his  bedroom  window,  with  a 
jolly  train  steaming  it  along  at  the  rate 
of  some  fifty  mUes  per  hour.  , 

Hie  opposing  engineer  has  a  c<«- 
trary  story  to  tell.  He  has  the  utmost 
oonfidence  in  the  general  ability  of  his 
scientific  Mend,  ^t  on  t^is  ooeaaioa 
he  has  the  misfortime  to  dlffiar  in 
opinion.  Very  carefully  has  he  gone 
over  the  whole  of  the  line  surveyed. 
He  is  sorry  to  say  that  the  gradients 
are  utterly  impossible,  and  the  curves 
approaching  to  a  circle.  Tunnelling 
is  out  of  the  question.  How  are  two 
miles  of  quicksand  and  two  of  basaltic 
rook  to  be  gone  through?  The  first  is 
deeper  than  the  Serbonian  bog,  and 
would  swallow  up  the  whole  British 
army.  The  second  could  not  be 
pierced  in  a  shorter  time  than  Pharaoh 
took  to  construct  the  pyramids  <rf' 
Egypt.  He  considers  a  railway  in  the 
h^irt  of  a  town  to  be  an  absolute  and 
intoleraMe  nuisance;  and,  on  tiie 
whole,  looking  at  the  plan  before  him, 
he  iias  come  to  tlw  conclusion,  that  a 
more  dangerous  and  impracticable  line 
was  never  yet  laid  befim  a  committee 
of  the  United  Parliament  of  Great 
Britain. 


So  much  for  the  engineering  Hector 
and  Achilles.  Out  of  these  two  opin- 
ions, of  necessity,  must  the  fire 
respectable  .members  on  the  bench 
form  their  judgment ;  for  of  them- 
selves they  know  nothing,  having 
been  purposdy  selected  on  aooonnt  of 
their  superior  ignoraaee.  Cro^-«x- 
aminatiott  makes  Ae  matter  sdU 
worse.  A'  cantankereos  waspish 
oounsd,  with  the  voioe  of  an  exasper- 
atedoodkatoo,  endeavoon  to  make  tin 
opposing  engineer  contradict  lum- 
self.  Hemightaswelltry  toavertnm 
Ailsa  Crag.  He  of  the  imposflible 
gradients  is  the  hero  oi  a  handred 
committees,  quite  aocnstomed  to  kgnl 
artifice,  cool,  waiy,  and  self-oc^ected. 
He  receives  every  thrnst  with  a  plea- 
sant smile,  and  sometimes  returns 
them  with  damaging  effect.  K  ekne 
pressed,  he  is  conscious  that  bediind 
him  is  a  tiiicket  of  algebra,  into  whidi 
neither  counsel  nor  judges  will  dare 
to  follow;  and  80 fortified  by  the  mys- 
teries of  his  calling,  he  is  ready  to 
defy  the  universe.  Then  oome  the 
hordes  of  subordinate  witnesses,  flie 
gentlemen  who  are  to  give  evidence 
for  and  against  the  biU.  One  skie 
represents  the  country  as  aboundfasg 
in  mineral  produce  mid  agricaltHnil 
wealth:  the  other  likens  it  nnto 
Patmos,  or  tiie  stony  Arabia. 
Tims  swears  that  die  people  of  fa^ 
district  are  mad,  insane,  rabid  in 
favour  of  the  line.  Jenkins,  hiB 
next-door  neighbour,  on  the  con- 
trary, protests  that  if  the  rails  were 
laid  down  to-morrow,  they  wx)uid  be 
tom  up  by  an  insurrection  t^  the 
populace  en  masse.  John  thinks 
the  Dreep-daily  Extension  is  tiie 
only  one  at  all  suited  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  country ;  Sandy  opines 
that  the  Powhead*s  Junction  is  die  true 
and  genuine  potato;  and  both  J<rfm 
and  Sandy,  Itms  and  Jenkins,  are 
backed  by  a  host  of  corroborators. 
Then  come  the  speeches  of  the  coun- 
sel, and  rare  specimens  they  are  of 
unadulterated  oratory.  I  swear  to 
you,  Bo^e,  that,  no  later  than  a  week 
ago,  I  listened  to  such  a  xMctnre  of 
Glasgow  and  the  Clyde,  fh>m  the  lips 
of  a  gentleman  eminent  alike  in  law 
and  letters,  as  would  have  thrown  a 
diorama  of  Damascus  into  the  shade. 
He  had  it  all,  sir,  irom  the  ordiaids 
of  Clydesdale  to  the  banks  of  Both- 
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well,  the  x>tdtoral  slopes  of  Raglen, 
and  the  emenld  solitudes  of  the  Green. 
The  river  flowed  down  towards  the 
sea  in  translucent  waves  of  crystal. 
IVom  the  parapets  of  the  bridge  you 
watched  the  salmon  cleaving  their 
way  upwards  in  vivid  lines  of  light. 
Never  did  Phoebus  beam  upon  a  love- 
lier object  than  the  fair  suburb  of  the 
G<»^balSf  as  seen  from  the  Broomie- 
law,  reposing  upon  its  shadow  in  per- 
feet  Btiilness.  Then  came  the  forest 
of  masts,  the  activity  of  the  dock- 
yards, and 

•The  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose 
haard  toil 
Doth  scarce  divide  the  Sunday  from 
the  week." 

Further  down,  the  villas  of  the  mer- 
ehant  princes  burst  upon  your  view, 
eidi  of  them  a  perfect  Slrmio — then 
Port- Glasgow,  half  spanned  by  the 
arch  of  a  dissolving  rainbow — ^Dum- 
barton, grand  and  solemn  as  became 
the  death-place  of  the  Bruce — Ben 
Lomond,  with  its  hoary  head  swathed 
in  im]>enetrable  clouds — and  lo!  the 
ocean  and  the  isles.  Xot  a  Glasgow 
man  in  the  committee  -  room  but 
yearned  with  love  and  admiration  to- 
wards the  gifted  speaker,  who  cer- 
tainly did  make  out  a  case  for  the 
Queen  of  the  West  such  as  no  matter- 
€f-faOb  person  could  possibly  have 
believed.  And  all  this  was  done  by 
merely  substituting  a  Claude  Lor- 
laine  glass  for  our  ordinary  dingy  at- 
aK)^here.  The  outline  was  most 
ecMrrect  and  graphic,  but  the  secret 
lay  in  the  handling  and  distribution  of 
tiie  colours.  I  shall  not  wonder  if  the 
whole  committee,  clerk  included,  come 
down  this  autumn  to  catch  a  glimpse 
•f  that  terrestrial  paradise. 

Sach  is  a  brief  and  unexaggerated 
abstract  of  the  transactions  of  these 
railway  committees;  and  you  may 
judge  for  yourself  how  far  the  mem- 
bers are  likely  to  understand  the  tnie 
drcnmstances  of  the  case  from  evi- 
dence so  singularly  conflicting.  Some- 
times three  or  four  days  are  wasted 
before  they  can  even  comprehend  the 
pfedse  position  of  the  lines  which  they 
are  required  to  consider,  and,  after 
all,  these  impressions  must  be  of  the 
bajsicst  description.  For  my  own  part, 
I  think  the  legislature  has  made  a 
most  palpable  mistake  in  not  intrust- 


ing such  important  functions  to  par- 
ties who  possess  a  competent  local 
knowledge ;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
result  of  the  present  session  has  proved 
the  insufficiency  of  the  system.  I  de- 
mur altogether  to  the  propriety  of  de- 
volving upon  Members  of  Pailiament 
the  duties  of  a  civil  jmy.  They  have 
surely  enough  to  do  in  weighing  and 
determining  the  larger  questions  of 
policy,  without  enteiing  into  the 
minute  details  necessarily  involved 
in  the  consideration  of  railways, 
roads,  bridges,  and  canals.  These 
should  be  transferred  to  parties  con- 
versant with  such  subjects,  and 
responsible  to  the  public  for  their 
decisions.  Besides  this,  the  direct 
pecuniary  loss  to  Scotland  by  the 
present  system  of  sending  witnesses 
to  London — though  personally  I  have 
no  reason  to  complain — is  quite 
enormous,  and  demands  attention  in 
a  national  point  of  view.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  not  less  than  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling,  has  been  expended 
in  the  course  of  last  year  in  canying 
the  Scottish  bills  through  Parliament, 
and  by  far  the  greater  part  of  this 
sum  has  been  absorbed  by  plethoric 
London,  and  cannot  by  possibility 
return.  Now,  the  whole  annual  value 
of  the  lands  and  houses  in  Scotland 
does  not  exceed  ten  millions,  (in  1848, 
it  was  little  more  than  nine) — an 
amount  which  is  totally  inadequate 
to  afford  so  prodigious  a  deduction  as 
this,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  procuring 
authority  to  carry  our  own  schemes 
into  execution.  That  the  seventh  part 
of  the  rental  of  a  country  should  bo 
draT^Ti  away  from  it,  and  expended 
beyond  its  boundaries,  in  the  course 
of  simple  preliminaiy  investigations, 
is  not  only  an  exorbitant  abuse,  but, 
to  my  mind,  a  clear  demonstration 
of  the  total  falsity  of  the  system.  It 
may  have  worked  tolerably  when 
there  was  less  work  to  do ;  but  tho 
amazing  increase  of  private  bills  du- 
ring the  last  few  years  must  render  & 
new  an*angement  necessar}^  I  wish 
our  countrymen  would  be  a  little  more 
alive  to  the  vast  benefit  of  local  insti- 
tutions in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 
Can  there  be  any  doubt,  that,  if  the  de- 
tails connected  with  all  tho  private  bills 
applicable  to  Scotland,  were  referred 
to  a  paid  board  of  commissioners  sitting 
permanently   in   Edinburgh,    whoso 
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judgment  of  course  would  be  subject 
to  the  review  of  Parliament,  the  busi- 
ness would  be  got  through,  not  only 
more  cheaply,  but  with  greater  satis- 
faction and  dispatch  ?  I  cannot  see 
why  London  should  be  entitled  to  this 
exclusive  monopoly,  or  the  principle  of 
centralization  pushed  so.  far  as  to  in- 
jure the  extremities  of  the  empire. 
The  private  committee  business  has 
already  become  an  absolute  nuisance 
to  the  whole  bulk  of  the  members. 
It  is  a  function  for  which  few  of  them 
have  beeiL  educated,  which  is  in  itself 
highly  distasteful,  and,  moreover,  in- 
terferes most  materially  with  their 
public  duties.  Let  them,  then,  be  freed 
from  this  thraldom,  and  Scotland 
will  have  no  reason  to  complain.  We 
don*t  ask  for  any  power  of  legislation ; 
we  only  require  that  within  and 
among  ourselves  the  necessary  inves- 
tigations shall  be  made.  This  can 
be  done  in  Edinburgh  quite  as  well  as 
in  London ;  and  very  sorely  does  onr 
poor  Metropolis  stand  in  need  of  snch 
indigenous  support.  Dublin  has  its 
viceregal  court,  and  therefore  can 
make  some  stand  against  centraliza- 
tion. Edinburgh  has  nothing  left  her 
except  the  courts  of  law,  which  have 
been  pared  down  by  ignorant  experi- 
mentalists to  the  smallest  possible 
substance.  All  that  could  be  taken 
from  her  has  been  transferred  to  Lon- 
don. Her  local  boards,  her  officers 
of  state,  have  vanished  one  by  one ; 
and  scarce  any  remonstrance  has 
been  made  against  these  useless  and 
unjustifiable  aggressions. 

I  find  myself  getting  into  the  Mala- 
growther  vein,  so  I  had  better  pull 
np  in  time,  without  hinting  at  the 
existence  of  claymores.  Only  this, 
should  there  ever  be  a  decent  agita- 
tion in  Scotland,  you  will  find  the  old 
Tories  at  the  head  of  it,  demanding 
the  restitution  of  certain  ancient 
rights,  which  Whiggery  has  subvert- 
ed, and  Conservatism  trodden  under 
foot.  Undoubtedly,  at  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  the  great  questions  of 
centralization  and  nnlforraity  will  be 
gravely  and  considerately  dlscussedi 
both  within  and  without  the  walls  of 
the  British  Parliament.  Next  year 
it  is  probable  that  the  transit  between 
Edinburgh  and  London  ^-ill  be  effected 
in  fourteen  hours.  That  of  itself  will 
go  far  to  bring  matters  to  a  crisis.   If 
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we  are  to  be  centralized,  let  the  work 
be  thoroughly  done ;  if  not,  let  ns  get 
back  at  least  a  reasonable  portion  of 
our  own. 

But  to  the  committees.  Yon  can 
have  no  idea.  Bogle,  of  the  excite- 
ment caused  by  any  of  their  decisions. 
At  the  close  of  the  evidence,  comisel, 
agents,  and  spectators  are  nnoere- 
monionsly  hustled  out  of  the  room, 
to  give  leisure  for  the  selected  sena- 
tors to  make  np  their  minds  on  the 
propriety  of  passing  or  rejecting  the 
preamble  of  the  bUl.  In  the  £>bby 
all  is  confusion.  Near  the  door  stand 
iive-and-twenty  speculators,  all  of 
them  heavy  holders  of  stock,  some 
flushed  in  the  face  like  peonies,  some 
pale  and  trembling  with  excitement. 
The  barristers,  for  the  most  part, 
have  a  devil-may-care  look;  as  if  it 
mattered  little  to  them,  whether  the 
Dreep-duly  orPowhead's  gentiy  shall 
carry  the  day.  And,  in  tmth,  it  is  of 
little  consequence.  The  sittings  of 
this  committee  cannot  by  possibility 
be  prolonged,  and  as  most  of  the 
legal  gentlemen  have  other  briefi^^* 

*'  To-morrow  to  fresh  fields  and  pas- 
tures new." 

The  magistrates  of  Camlachie,  though 
sorely  agitated  for  the  integrity  of  that 
important  borough,  threaten^  by  the 
Dreep-daily  Extension  with  imme- 
diate intersection,  yet  preserve  a  be- 
coming decorum  of  feature.  The 
senior  bailie  bows  a  dignified  assent  to 
the  protestations  of  the  Parliamentary 
solicitor,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  the 
bill  can  pass — snch  an  interference  with 
vested  rights  never  can  be  sanctioned 
by  a  British  House  of  Commons,  &c. 
&c. ;  and  then,  with  a  shrewd  eye  to 
future  proceedings,  the  wily  Machiavd 
hints  that  at  all  events  the  House  of 
Lords  will  be  sure  to  pnt  the  matter 
right.  What  in  the  name  of  torture 
can  make  the  committee  deliberate  so 
long  ?  Two  honrs  have  elapsed  since 
we  were  excluded,  and  yet  there  is 
no  indication  of  a  judgment.  The 
chairman  of  the  Powhead^s  line,  which 
on  the  whole  has  had  the  worst  of 
it  in  evidence,  begins  to  gain  confi- 
dence fhmi  the  delay.  Whispers  arise 
and  circulate  that  the  committee  are 
two  to  two,  the  chairman  not  being 
able  to  make  np  his  mind  either  way ; 
but  as  his  wife  is  a  third  copsln  of  a 
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Powheadfl  director,  there  may  yet  be 
balm  in  Gilead.  Hark !  the  tinkling 
of  a  bell — there  is  a  buzz  as  of  a  hive 
overturned,  the  doors  are  opened,  and 
the  whole  crowd  rash  elbowing  in. 
How  provokingly  calm  are  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  iive  legislators  i  Not 
a  twinkle  in  the  eye  of  any  of  them 
to  betray  the  nature  of  their  deci- 
«ioa — nay,  with  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  positively  appalling,  the  chair- 
man is  elaborating  a  qnill  into  a  tooth- 
pick  until  order  shall  be  partially  re- 
stored. Now  for  the  diaura — ''  The 
Committee,  having  heard  evidence, 
are  of  opinion  that  the  preamble  of 
the  Dreep-daily  Extension  Bill  has  not 
been  proved,  and  further,  that  the 
preamble  of  the  Powheads  Junction 
Bill  has  been  satisfactorily  proved, 
and  they  intend  to  report  accord- 
ingly." One  second's  pause,  and  a 
triumphant  cheer  bursts  from  the  dig- 
nitaries of  Camlachie.  The  fivc-and- 
twenty  speculators  darting  at  onoe  to 
the  door,  choke  up  the  entrance  for 
a  time — divers  coat-tails  give  way, 
and  hats  disappear  in  the  scuffle — at 
last  they  break  out  from  the  Cloisters 
like  so  many  demoniacs,  fling  them- 
eelves  into  four-and-twenty  cabs,  and 
oflfer  triple  fares  for  immediate  trans- 
mission to  the  City.  One,  more  know- 
ing than  the  rest,  sneaks  down  to 
Westminster  Bridge,  finds  a  steamer 
just  starting,  makes  his  way  by  water 
to  the  Exchange;  and  five  minutes 
■before  the  earliest  cab,  obstructed  by 
a  covey  of  coal-carts  in  the  Strand, 
can  fetch  its  agitated  inmate  to  his 
broker,  bis  speedier  rival  has  sold 
several  thousand  Dreep-dailys  to  un- 
witting and  unfortunate  purchasers, 
and  has  become  the  coveted  possessor 
of  every  Powhead  scrip  then  nego- 
tiable in  the  London  market.  If 
there  is  any  caricature  in  tliis  sketch 
I  shall  submit  to  do  penance  in  the 
pillory. 

I  think  I  have  now  bored  you  suffi- 
ciently with  railway  matters:  being 
a  literary  character,  you  may  like  to 
know  how  I  otherwise  employ  my 
lime.  Imprimis^  I  have  not  attended 
a  swgle  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  is  quite  enough  to  spell 
4Mie'8  way  through  the  dreary  columns 
of  the  Titnes  after  the  matutinal  muf- 
fin, without  exposing  the  mind  to  the 
-cruelties  of  a  IVLaynooth  debate,  or  the 
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body  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  novel 
mode  of  ventilation.  I  find  the 
theatres  much  more  amusing,  not  from 
the  excellence  of  the  dramatic  per- 
formances, but  from  their  sheer  and 
gross  absurdity,  which,  without  actual 
experience,  is  almost  too  monstrous 
for  belief.  The  fact  is,  that  a  new 
Cockney  school  has  arisen,  ten  times 
more  twaddling  and  impotent  than 
the  ancient  academy  of  that  name. 
The  old  professors,  for  whom  I  always 
had  a  sneaking  kindness,  afiected  a 
sort  of  solitary  grandeur,  deported 
themselves  with  the  conscious  swagger 
of  genius,  read  Tookc's  Pantheon, 
and  prated  of  the  Heathen  gods.  This 
was  very  harmless  and  innocent  pas- 
time ;  tiresome,  to  be  sure,  yet  laugh- 
able withal;  nor  did  it  call  for  any 
further  rebuke  than  an  occasional  tap 
upon  the  cranium  of  some  blockhead 
who  forsook  his  legitimate  sphere, 
thrust  himself  in  your  way,  and  be- 
came unsufferably  blatant.  Now  the 
spirit  of  the  times  has  changed.  The 
literary  youth  of  London  are  all  in  the 
facetious  line.  They  have  regular 
clubs,  at  which  they  meet  to  collate 
the  gathered  slang  and  pilfered  witti- 
cisms of  the  week  ;  periodical  compo- 
tations  to  work  these  materials  into 
something  like  a  readable  shape  ;  and 
hebdomadal  journals,  by  means  of 
which  their  choice  productions  are 
issued  to  a  wondering  world.  Now, 
though  a  single  gnat  can  give  you 
very  little  aimoyance  in  the  course  of 
a  summer's  night,  the  evil  becomes 
serious  when  you  ai*e  surrounded  with 
whole  scores  of  these  diminutive  ver- 
min, singing  in  your  ears,  buzzing  in 
your  hair,  and  lighting  incessantly  on 
your  face.  In  vain  you  turn  aside,  in 
hopes  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance.  Go 
where  you  will,  a  perfect  cloud  of 
midges  keeps  hovering  round  your 
head,  each  tiny  bloodsucker  sounding 
his  diminutive  horn,  in  the  full  and 
perfect  belief  that  he  discourses  most 
excellent  music.  Even  so,  in  London, 
are  you  surrounded  with  tliese  philo- 
sophers of  the  Cider-cellar.  Their 
works  stare  you  every  where  in  the 
face ;  the  magazines  abound  with  their 
wit;  their  songs,  consisting  for  the 
most  part  of  prurient  parodies,  are 
resonant  throughout  the  purlieus  of 
Covcut  Garden.  What  is  worse  than 
all,  they  have  wriggled  themselves 
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iuto  a  sort  of  monepol^^  of  the  theatres, 
X>ersuaded  the  public  to  cashier  Shake- 
speare, who  is  now  utterly  out  of  date, 
and  to  instal  in  his  place  a  certain 
Mr  J.  B.  Planch^  as  the  leading  swan 
of  the  Thames.  In  giving  him  this 
prominent  place,  I  merely  echo  the 
opinions  of  his  compeers,  who  with 
much  moNdesty,  but  at  the  same  time 
with  praiseworthy  candour,  have 
acknowledged  his  pre-eminence  in  the 
nodem  walk  of  the  drama,  and  with 
him  they  decline  competition.  The 
new  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  J.  Taylor 
and  Albert  Smith,  Enquires,  thus  bear 
testimony  to  his  merits  in  one  of  their 
inimitable  prologues ; 

^'Fair  One  with  Golden  Ix>cks:'  no^ 

you  won't  do — 
Plakchb  has  taken  the  shine  out  of  you : 
Who  ruDs  with  him,  it  may  be  safely 

reckoned. 
Whatever  the  odda^  must  come  in  '  a  bad 

second.* " 

Ben  JonsoD  nevei*  penned  a  more 
delicate  or  classical  compliment,  albeit 
it  halteth  a  little.  Let  ns  then  sub- 
mit to  the  better  judgment  of  our 
brethren,  and  bow  down  promis- 
cuously before  any  brazen  calf  which 
their  eager  idolatry  may  rear.  Let 
London  promulgate  the  law  of  letters, 
as  well  as  the  statutes  of  the  land. 
Therefore,  say  I,  away  with  Romeo, 
and  give  ns  Cinderella ;  banish  Plam- 
)et,  and  welcome  Sleeping  Beauty; 
let  the  Tempest  make  room  for  For- 
tunio ;  and  Venice  Preserved  for  the 
gentle  Graciosa  and  Peremet!  Do 
you,  Bogle,  disencumber  your  stndy 
as  fast  as  you  can  of  these  absurd 
busts  of  the  older  dramatists,  now  fit 
ibr  nothing  but  targets  in  a  shooting- 
gallery.  Fling  the  effigies,  one  and 
all,  into  the  area ;  and  let  ns  see,  in 
their  stead,  each  on  its  appropriate 
pedestal,  with  some  culinary  garland 
round  the  head,  new  stucco  casts  of 
J.  R.  Planch^,  Albert  Smith,  and 
Gilbert  ^-Beckett,  Esquires. 

After  all,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  If 
the  public  lacketh  novelty?  Shake- 
speare has  had  possession  of  the  stage 
for  nearly  two  centuries — quite 
enough,  one  would  think,,  to  pacify 
his  unconscionable  Manes.  We  have 
been  dosed  with  his  dramas  from  our 
youth  upwards.  Two  generations  of 
the  race  of  Kean  have,  in  our  own 


day,  perished,  after  a  series  oi  air- 
stabs,  upon  Bosworth  field.  We  have 
seen  twenty  dlifei-ent  Hamlets  appear 
upon  the  damp  chill  platform  of  £lsi- 
nore,  and  fully  as  many  Romeos  in 
the  sunny  streets  of  Verona.  The 
nightingale  in  the  pomegranate-tree 
was  beginning  to  sing  hoaraely  and  oat 
of  tune ;  therefore  it  was  full  thme  that 
onr  ears  shonld  be  dieted  with  other 
sounds.  Well,  no  sooner  was  the 
wish  expressed,  than  we  were  pre- 
sented with  *'*'  Nina  Sforza,"  the 
^^  Legend  of  Florence,'*  and  several 
other  dramas  of  the  highest  class. 
Sheridan  Knowles  and  Sir  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton  professed  themselves 
ready  to  administer  any  amount  of 
food  to  the  craving  appetite  of  the  age 
— but  all  in  vain.  Tragedy  was  not 
what  we  wanted — nor  comedy — oo^ 
nor  even  passable  melodrama.  We 
sighed  for  sotnething  of  a  more  ethereal 
sort,  and — ^laud  we  the  gods! — the 
m^na  has  descended  in  showers.  Go 
into  any  of  the  London  theatres  now, 
and  the  following  is  your  bill  of  fare. 
Fairies  yon  have  by  scores  in  fiesh- 
coloured  tights,  spangles,  and  paucity 
of  petticoats ;  gnomes  of  every  de- 
scription, from  the  gigantic  glittering 
diamond  beetle,  to  the  grotesque  and 
dusky  tadpole.  Epicene  princee, 
whose  taper  limbs  and  swelling  basts 
are  well  worth  the  scmtiny  of  the 
opera- glass — dragons  vomiting  at 
once  red  flames  and  witticisms  abont 
the  fountains  in  Trafalgar  Square — 
Dan  O'Connell  figuring  in  the  fea- 
thers of  a  Milesian  owl— ^nd  the  Seven 
Champions  of  Christendom  smoking 
cigars  upon  the  parapets  of  Hanger- 
ford  Bridge !  All  these  things  have 
I  seen.  Bogle,  yea,  and  clieer^  them 
to  the  echo,  in  company  with  some 
thousand  Cockneys,  all  agape  at  the 
glitter  of  tinselled  pasteboard,  and 
the  glories  of  the  Catharine-wheeL 
Such  is  the  hitellectnal  banquet  which 
London,  qneen  of  literature,  presents 
to  her  fastidious  children  I 

The  form  of  dramatic  oomposition 
now  most  in  vogue  is  the  barlesqoe ; 
or,  in  the  language  of  the  great 
Planch^,  '^  the  original,  grand,  comic, 
romantic,  operatic,  melo-dramatie, 
fairy  extravaganza !  **  There  is  a  title 
for  you,  that  would  have  put  Polonlos 
to  the  blush.  I  have  invested  some 
three  filings  in  the  pordiase  of  seve* 
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nl  of  these  works,  in  order  that  I  might 
study  at  leisure  the  bold  and  brilliant 
wit,  the  elegant  language,  and  the  in- 
genious metaphors  which  had  entran- 
ced me  when  I  heard  them  uttered  from 
the  stage.  I  am  now  tolerably  master 
of  the  subject,  and  therefore  beg  leave, 
before  condescending  upon  details,  to 
band  yoo  a  recipe  for  the  concoction 
of  one  of  these  delectable  dishes. 
Take  my  advice,  and  make  the  expe- 
riment yourself.  Red  Kiding-Hood, 
I  think,  is  still  a  virgin  story ;  but, 
iinless  you  make  haste,  she  will  bo 
snapped  up,  for  they  are  rapidly  ex- 
hausting the  stores  of  the  "  Contesdes 
Fees,''''  Alexander  will  probably  give » 
you  something  for  it,  or  you  can  try 
our  old  friend  Miller  at  the  Green. 
The  process  is  shortly  this.  Select  a 
fairy  tale,  or  a  chapter  from  the 
Arabian  Nights;  write  out  the  dra- 
matis personee^  taking  care  that  you 
have  plenty  of  supematurals,  genii, 
elves,  gnomes,  ghouls,  or  vampires,  to 
make  up  a  competent  corps  de  ballet; 
work  out  your  dialogue  in  slipshod 
verse,  with  as  much  slang  repartee  as 
yon  possibly  can  cram  in,  and  let 
every  couplet  contain  either  a  pun  or 
some  innuendo  upon  the  passing  events 
of  the  day.  This  in  London  is  con- 
sidered as  the  highest  species  of  wit, 
and  seldom  fails  to  bring  down  three 
distinct  rounds  of  applause  from  the 
galleries.  I  fear  you  may  be  tram- 
melled a  little  by  the  scantiness  of 
local  allusions.  Hungerford  Bridge 
and  Trafalgar  Square,  as  I  have  al- 
ready hinted,  have  kept  the  Cockneys 
in  roars  of  laughter  for  years,  and  ai*e 
dragged  forward  with  unrelenting 
perseverance,  but  still  undiminished 
effect,  in  each  successive  extravaganza. 
I  suspect  you  will  find  that  the  popu- 
lace of  Glasgow  are  less  easy  to  be 
tickled,  and  somewhat  jealous  of 
quips  at  their  familiar  haunts.  How- 
over,  don'^t  be  down-hearted.  Go 
boldly  at  the  Gorbals,  the  Goosedubs, 
and  the  great  chimney-stalk  of  St 
RoUox;  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
how  boldly  the  municipal  pulse  may 
bound  beneath  the  pressure  of  a  dex- 
terous finger.  Next,  you  must  com- 
pose some  stanzas,  as  vapid  as  you 
please,  to  be  sung  by  the  leading 
▼kgin  in  pantaloons ;  or,  what  is  better 
still,  a  few  parodies  adapted  to  the 
Most  popular  airs.    I  see  a  fine  field 


for  your  ingenuity  in  the  Jacobite 
relics;  they  are  entwined  with  our 
most  sacred  national  recollections,  and 
therefore  may  be  desecrated  at  will. 
Never  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  the 
manifold  advantages  derivable  from 
a  free  use  of  the  trap-door  and  the 
flying- wires ;  throw  in  a  transparency, 
an  Elysian  field,  a  dissolving  view, 
and  a  miniature  Vesuvius,  and 


« 


My  basnet  to  a  'prentice  cap. 
Lord  Surrey's  o'er  the  Till/* 

you  will  take  all  Glasgow  by  storm , 
and  stand  henceforward  crowned  as 
the  young  Euripides  of  the  West. 

You  and  I,  in  the  course  of  our 
early  German  studies,  lighted,  as  I 
can  well  remember,  upon  the  Phan- 
tasus  of  Ludwig  Tieck.  I  attribute 
your  loss  of  the  first  prize  in  the  Moral 
Philosophy  class  to  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  you  threw  yourself  into 
his  glorious  Bluebeaixl  and  Fortunatus. 
In  truth  it  was  like  hearing  the  tales 
of  childhood  told  anew,  only  with  a 
manlier  tone,  and  a  clearer  and  more 
dignified  purpose.  How  lucidly  the 
early,  half-forgotten  images  were  re- 
stored under  the  touch  of  that  inimit- 
able artist !  What  a  luxury  it  was 
to  revel  with  the  first  favourites  of 
our  childhood,  now  developed 
into  full  life,  and  strength,  and 
stately  beauty  1  With  these  be- 
fore us,  how  could  we  dare  be  infidels 
and  recreants  to  our  earlier  faith,  or 
smile  ill  scorn  at  the  fanciful  loves 
and  cherished  dreams  of  infancy? 
Such  were  our  feelings,  nor  could  it 
well  be  otherwise ;  for  Tieck  was,  and 
is,  a  poet  of  the  highest  grade — not  a 
playwright  and  systematicjest-hunter; 
and  would  as  soon  have  put  forth  his 
hand  in  impious  challenge  against  the 
Ark,  as  have  stooped  to  become  a  buf- 
fooning pander  to  the  idle  follies  of 
the  million.  It  remained  for  Eng- 
land— great  and  classic  England — nO| 
by  heavens !  I  will  not  do  her  that 
wrong — but  for  London,  and  London 
artists! — I  believe  that  is  the  proper 
phrase — after  having  exhausted  every 
other  subject  of  parody,  sacred  and 
profane,  to  invade  the  sanctuary  of 
childhood,  and  vulgarize  the  very 
earliest  impressions  which  are  con- 
veyed to  the  infant.  Are  not  the  men 
who  sit  down  deliberately  to  such  a 
task  more  culpable  than  even   the 
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nursery  jade  who  administers  gin  and    approved  dnodeeimo.    Me^  Taylor 


opium  to  her  charge,  in  order  that  she 
may  steal  to  the  back-door  nndis- 
tnrbed,  and  there  indulge  in  surrepti- 
tious dalliance  with  the  dustman? 
Far  better  had  they  stuck  to  their  old 
trade  of  twisting  travesties  from 
Shakespeare  for  the  amusement  of 
elderly  idiots,  than  attempted  to  peo- 
ple Fairyland  with  the  palpable  deni- 
zens of  St  Giles.  The  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom,  indeed  I  They 
may  well  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
Champions  of  Cockneydom  incarnate, 
setting  forth  on  their  heroic  quest 
from  the  rendezvous  in  the  Seven 

Dials. 

Let  us  look  a  little  into  their  indi- 
vidual feats,  although  I  must  needs 
say,  that  the  whole  of  these  produc- 
tions bear  a  marvellous  resemblance 
to  each  other.  There  is  no  more 
variety  in  any  of  them  than  can  be 
found  in  the  copious  advertisements  of 
the  Messrs  Doudney.  Still,  it  cannot 
but  be  that  some  gems  shall  scintillate 
more  liian  others,  or,  at  all  events, 
be  of  coarser  and  duller  water.  With 
conscious  impartiality,  and  without 
imputing  the  palm  of  slang  to  any 
particular  individual,  I  shall  give  the 
precedence  to  Gremini,  and  their  last 


and  Smith  have  bestowed  upon  the 
public  three  dramas — ^to  wit,  Valentine 
and  Orson,  Whittington  and  his  Cat, 
and  Cinderella.  I  have  not  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  with  the  earlier 
portions  of  this  trilogy;  but  I  have 
got  by  me  Cinderella,  of  which  title 
the  authors,  with  characteristic  purity, 
confess 

*'  'Twould  be  properer 
To   say,   '  La   Cenerentola,*  from  the 
opera. 

You  shall  have  a  specimen,  Bogle, 
of  this  extremely  racy  production, 
which  I  strongly  recommend  you  to 
keep  in  view  as  a  model.  You  can- 
not have  forgotten  the  tale  of  the  poor 
deserted  maiden,  whose  loneliness  is 
thus  touchiiigly  described — 
"  From  poker,  tongs,  and  kitchen  stove, 

To  the  neglected  cellar. 
Is  all  the  change  I  ever  know — 

Oh,  hapless  Cinderella ! " 

But  dear  Cinderellar  is  not  doomed 
to  mourn  in  dust  and  ashes  for  ever. 
A  prince  is  coming  to  her  rescue,  but 
in  disguise,  having  changed  suits  with 
his  own  valet.  Let  us  mark  the  maa* 
ner  of  his  introduction  to  the  interest- 
ing family  of  the  Baron : — 


**  Baron, — The  Baron  Soldoff,  Baroness,  and  Misses ! 

I  thought  the  Prince  was  here !  ( To  Ciwdebelia.)  Tell  me  who  this  is. 
Rodo. — (Bomng.)  I'm  but  a  humble  servant  of  his  Highness. 
Baron. — Where  is  he  ? 

Bodo, Sir,  he  waits  down-stairs  from  shyness. 

Baron. — Give  him  the  Baron's  compliments,  who  begs 

To  this  poor  ball  he'll  stir  his  princely  pegs. 

[o.    JSxit  RoDOLFH,  howi^ 

(  To  mimctans.)  Now  change  yonr  costumes,  qoick  as  you  are  able. 
And  be  in  readiness  to  wait  at  table ; 

Here  are  the  pantry  keys,  {t?^ows  them  up,)  and  there  the  cellar^a 
Now,  try  and  look  dUiingui — that's  good  fellows. 

[i..    Escevmi  mtrndoM' 

Baroness. — What  will  the  Browns  say  when  this  visit's  told  of  t 
'Tis  a  new  era  for  the  house  of  Soldoff ! 

QUARTETTE. — The  Baron,  Baboness,  Cinderblla,  and  Patchoulu. 

Air *  The  Campbells  are  coming.* 

The  Prince  Is  a-coming,  oh  dear,  oh  dear. 

The  Prince  is  a-coming,  oh  dear  I 
The  Prince  is  a-coming,  with  piping  and  drumming. 
The  Prince  is  a-coming,  oh  dear,  oh  dear ! 
[c.  A  grand  march.     Some  hunters  appear  marching  in  at  the  door^  vahen 
Cafillairb,  In  (A0  dueaicap,  putwhis  head  in  at  the  enitreBnce  and  thovis* 

Capil. — Hold  hard  !  (mime  and  procession  stop.)    Come  back>  you  mufis,  that'* 
not  correct^ 
YouVe  spoiling  a  magnificent  effect 
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IXowB  those  two  staircases  you've  got  to  go^ 
A  la  '  The  Daughter  of  St  Mark/  you  know. 

[o.     They  retire. 

B  -ron. — That  was  the  Prince  who  show'd  hb  face  just  now. 
Birotieti. — What  a  fine  Toice !  • 

Rnjid'S, —  What  eyes ! 

Patch. —  And  what  a  brow ! 

Cm. — {aside.)  To  my  mind,  as  a  casual  spectator, 

If  that's  the  Prince,  he*s  very  like  a  waiter. 

[3iarch  h^gine  again,  A  grand  procession  enters  the  gaUery,  and  deploying  in  the 
eentre,  proceeds  down  the  ttoo  staircases  simultaneously.  Pages  with  hawks  on 
their  wrists.  Hunters  with  dead  game,  deer,  herons,  wild-dueks,  ^c.  Men-at- 
Arms.  Banners  with  the  Prince's  Arms,  ifc.  Ladies  and  Cavaliers.  Flower- 
girls  strewing  floufers.  Rodolph  ufi'tA  toamf.  Catillkire  as  the  Prince.  His 
train  held  up  by  two  diminutive  pages. 

CapU. — {as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  stage,  advancing  to  the  front  is  almost  tripped  up 
by  the  pages  mismanaging  his  train.    He  turns  round  sharply.) 

If  you  do  that  again,  you'll  get  a  whipping ; 

It  won't  do  for  a  Duke  to  be  caught  tripping. 

Let  our  train  go.  YSom^  of  the  procession  are  moving  off.  b. 

What  are  you  at  ?     Dear,  dear ! 
We  don't  mean  that  train  there,  but  this  trun  here. 
{Pointing  to  the  train  of  his  robe,  the  pages  leave  their  hold  of  it.) 

B  iron. — This  princely  visit  is  a  condescension — 

C'i}U'. — ^Now  don't — 

B'troness.— {curtsies)  A  grace  to  which  we've  no  pretenston. 

CapiL — ^Bless  me  ! 

Patch. — {curtseying)  An  honoiv  not  to  be  believed. 

C^piL— Oh,  Lord ! 

Patch. — {curtseying)  A  favour  thankfully  received. 

B^roit,--{bowing  again)  This  princely  visit — 

CapiL^  {impatiently)  You've  said  that  before. 

Gammon !  We  know  we're  a  tremendous  bore. 

We're  a  plain  man,  and  don't  like  all  this  fuss ; 

Accept  our  game,  but  don't  make  game  of  us. 

{Looking  about  Aim.) 

Well,  Baron,  these  are  comfortable  quarters, 

{Examining  Eondeletia  and  Patehoulia.) 

And  you  hang  out  two  very  '  plummy  '  daughters. 
Ronde.—yfhsX  wit ! 
Pafck^  What  humour ! 

Cm.— (osMfe)  And  what  language — '  plummy ! ' 

Ojpil. — We  tike  your  wife,  too.     Tho'  not  young  she's  '  crummy, 
Cin. — {aside)  And  '  crummy,'  too.     Well,  these  are  odd  words^  very  ] 

I'm  sure  they're  not  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
{Attendant  throws  open  door,    l.) 
i^f«.__Wittl€S  is  on  the  table. 
Boron. — {interrupting  him)        Hush,  you  lout 

He  means,  your  grace,  the  banquet  waits  without. 

If  at  our  humble  board  you'll  deign  to  sit  t 
Copil— Oh,  I'm  not  proud.     I'll  peck  a  little  bit. 
Baron. — For  your  attendants — 
Cap&.-~  Don't  mind  them  at  all 

Stick  the  low  fellows  in  the  servants'  hall. 
Barom.-^{presenting  the  Baronets  for  CapiUaire  to  take  to  dinner.)    My  wife. 
CoptZ. — ^Ko,  no,  old  chap,  you  take  the  mother. 

Toong  'uns  for  me  {takes  Patehoulia  under  one  arm.) 

Here's  one,  {takes  Eondeletia,) 
And  here's  another. 
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[Am  they  are  going  out  (l.)  the  Fbiuce,  forgetting  Mntielf,  pastee  before  Capillaibi. 

Capil Halloa !  where  are  joa  shoving  to,  yov  scrub  ? 

Now  for  pot-luck,  and  woe  betide  the  grub." 

Match  me  that,  Bogle,  if  yon  can  I  There  is  wit,  genins,  and  polish  for 
jon !  No  wonder  that  the  ^'  School  for  Scandal "  has  been  driven  off  the  field. 
!Bat  we  must  positively  indolge  ourselves  with  a  love  scene,  were  it  merely  to 
qaalify  the  convulsions  into  which  we  have  been  thrown  by  the  humour  of 
these  funny  fellows.  Mark,  learn,  and  understand  how  ladies  are  to  be  wooed 
and  won — 

**  {Enter  Pbincb  Rodolph.)  l. 

Jtodo How's  this — ^what,  tears ! — Enough  to  float  a  frigate ! 

PflUcA— Sirl 

Bonde, —      Sir ! 

Jtodo Oh,  it's  the  valet  they  look  big  at ! 

Come,  what's  the  row  ? — peace-maker's  my  capacity. 
JUmde, — Low  wretch ! 
Patch. —  I  shudder,  man,  at  your  audacity! 

How  dare  you  interfere  'twixt  your  superiors  ? 
Rodo, — Twas  pity ! 

Ronde. —  Gracious  I  pity  from  inferiors  I 

Rodo, — Nay,  dry  your  eyes,  your  quarrel's  cause  I've  found, 

{tinge)  Oh,  'tis  love,  'tis  love,  'tis  love  tliat  makes  Uie  world  go  round 

The  Prince  is  a  sad  dog,  he'll  pop  away. 

And  bag  you  ten  and  twenty  hearts  a^day; 

Knocks  ladies  down  like  nine-pins,  with  a  look. 

And  worst  of  all  can  not  be  brought  to  book. 

He  sha'n't  dim  those  eyes  long,  my  darlings,  shall  he  ? 
Patch. —  Why,  you  madftwnky! 

Ronde. —  ^ky,  you  maniac  valet ! 

Patch. — Why,  you  impertinent  piece  of  pretension ! 
Ronde. — To  call  him  man  would  be  a  condescension. 

A  valet,  paugh  1  (going.) 
Prince. —  A  clear  case  of  cold  shoulder. 

Patch, — ^Well  have  you  trounced,  e'er  you're  a  minute  older ! 

[Eaeunt  Romdklbtia  and  Patohouua.    (b.) 

Prince — (b.)  But  listen,  for  a  moment    No,  they're  gone. 

Well,  this  is  Cocker's  old  rule,  *  set  down  one.' 

I  had  no  notion,  while  I  was  genteel. 

How  very  small  indeed  a  man  may  feel. 

I've  made  what  Capillaire  calls  a  *  diskivery.* 

I  wonder  what's  my  value  out  of  livery  ! 

But  here  oomes  humble  little  Cinderella  (b)  ; 

I  feel  I  love  her— let's  see,  shall  I  tell  her  T 

[JSnter  Cibdbbblla. 
Cin. — I've  taken  up  the  coffee,  not  too  soon. 
And  made  all  tidy  for  the  afternoon. 
I  think— 
Prince —  What  do  you  think,  you  little  gipsy  ? 

Cin. — I  think  the  Prince  and  Pa  are  getting  tipsy. 
Prince — Well,  darling,  here  I  am  again  you  see. 
On. — You  don't  mean  you  were  waiting  here  for  me  ? 
Prince — Yes,  but  I  was  though ;  and  can't  you  guess  why  ? 
Cin. — You  thought  that  I  popp'd  out  upon  the  sly  ? 
Prince — I  have  a  secret  for  you— I'm  in  love ! 

Cin (doUfuUy)  Who  with  ! 

Prince With  yov—fact !  There^s  my  hand  and  glove- 

Do  you  return  my  passion  and  forgive  me  ? 
Cin. — I  never  do  return  what  people  give  me. 
Prince — Then  keep  my  heart ! 

Cin^^-  Mine  kicks  up  such  a  bobbery, 

III  give  it  you ;  exchange,  you  know,  's  no  robbery. 
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/Vtnef— We^U  wed  next  week — a  kouse  111  see  about. 
Cm. — I*d  go  with  yoa — but  I've  no  Sundaj  out** 

BeaniDODt  and  Fletcher,  did  I  say?  bLstoorj  at  Guy's.     Bogle,   if  you 

Rather  Ovid  and  TibuUns.    What  a  ever  should  be  in  love,  take  a  lesson 

beaatiM  picture  of  innocenoe  is  con-  from  these  great  masters,  and  your 

rejed  in  that  suggestive  line —  suit  is  sure  to  prosper.    Not  a  serv- 

«  You  thought  that  I  popped  out  upon  ing-mwd  in  the  8aJtmarket  but  must 

the  dy  *  **  y*®*^  *^  *'*®"  fervid  and  mipassioned 

eloquence. 

It  is  too  natural  for  fiction.    It  must  Talking  of  songs,  I  shall  jast  give 

be  a  reminiscence  of  departed  bliss — ^a  you  the  interesting  ditty  with  which 

»gh  wafted  from  the  street-door  of  &  this  excellent  extravaganza  concludes, 

farnisbed  lodging-honse  in  Blooms-  There  is  a  fine  moral  in  it,  which  yon 

buy,  when  our   authors  plied  the  will  do  well  to  lay  to  heariu 

When  lords  shall  fall  before  my  throne. 
And  dare  not  call  their  souls  their  own. 
On  ray  slippery  path,  lest  I  should  fall, 
1*11  thLok  on  the  coal-holb,  and  sing  so  smsll— 

With  my  slipper  so  fine. 

Tra-la.  Tra4a ! 
GoBOEoua  Tablbac. 

Tesi  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  substitute  for  Shakespeare.  From  six 

after  all,  the  Coal-hole  is  their  genuine  faity  dramas,  composed  by  the  Witty 

Aganippe.  Wizard,  I  shall  select  ^*  Graciosa  and 

Would  yon  Mke  to  have  a  slight  Percinet."    A  very  short  sample  will, 

specimea   of  Planch^,    by   way   of  I  opine,  conv^inoe  yon  that  his  popu- 

chsoge?  It  18  not  fair  to  give  an  en-  larity  is  as  deserved  as  it  assuredly  is 

tire  monopoly  to  Messrs  Taylor  and  extensive.    Hasten  we,  then,  to  the 

Smith,  however  eminent  their  deserts,  glorious  tonmamait  of  the  Cockneys, 
so  let  ns  dedicate  a  moment  to  the 

*  "  Emter  (c.)  the  Kmo,  Heralds,  NoUss,  and  Ladies  of  the  Court,  the  Sia  KnightSf 
nx.: — SiB  Rbobrt  Circus,  JTiti^iU  e/  the  BuU  nand  Mouth;  Sir  Lab  Lanb, 
Knitfktoftke  Swan  with  Two  Necks  ^  Sir  Snow  Hill,  Knight  of  the  Saracen's 
Bead;  Sir  Ludoatb  Hill,  Knight  of  the  BeUe  Sauvage  ;  Sib  Flbbt  STBBisTy 
Kaigkt  o/the  SoU-in-  Tun;  and  Sib  Chabin«  Cboss,  Knight  ojthe  Odden  Cross. 

Cmobus. 
('  To  the  Gay  TowmatnenC) 

To  the  gay  tournament 

The  Queen  of  Beauty  goes ; 

He  shall  gain  a  prise  from  her 

Who  most  his  courage  shows — 

SingiBg,  singing, '  Though  others  fur  may  be^ 

Nobody,  nobody,  can  be  compared  to  thee  i ' 
Qrog. — Soon  will  the  conqueror, 

With  trophy  and  with  wreath. 

Kneel  on  his  bended  knee 

My  throne  low  beneath — 

Singing,  singing, '  Though  others  fair  may  be, 

Nobody,  nobody  can  be  compared  with  me.' 
King,  Lord  Nimroddy,  and  Graciota,  (ands,) 

Bold  must  the  champion  be 

Who  can  that  boast  maintain ; 

He,  for  audacity. 

The  prise  must  surely  gain. 

Swinging,  hanging  on  the  highest  tree. 

For  such  a  lie,  such  a  lie,  he  deserves  to  be. 
Cho, — To  the  gay  tournament,  Aec.  [I?«6uiit.  (h.) 
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Throne  for  the  Queen  of  Beauty;  another /or  the  Kikoj  a  Chair  of  StaU  for 

the  Pbincesb.    PcmLione  of  the  Knightt'ChaUengers^  ^c. 
Groonon,  Kino,  Graoiosa,  Knightg,  Courtiers,  Guarde,  Heralds,  ^fc,  dsscovtred. 

Herald. — O  yesl  O  yes!  O  yes!  take  notice,  pray. 

Here  are  six  noble  knights,  in  arms  to-day } 

Who  swear,  that  never  yet  was  lady  seen 

So  lovely  as  our  new-elected  Queen  \ 

Against  all  comers  they  will  prove  'tis  so. 

Oh  yes  I  oh  yes !  oh  yes  I 

Enter  Psboinet  (l.)  in  Oreen  Armour, 
Per.—^  I  say,  oh  no  I 

Grog Who*s  this  Jack  in  the  green  ? 

Gra.  [asideJl  Sure,  /  know  who ! 

King. — Do  you  know  what  you  say  ? 
Per. —  And  mean  it,  too  I 

King. — How !  come  to  court,  and  say  just  what  you  mean  ! 

YouVe  a  Green  Knight,  indeed ! 
Per. —  Sir  Tumham  Green! 

Of  Brentford's  royal  house  a  princely  scion. 

Knight  of  its  ancient  order,  the  Red  Lion ; 

Baron  of  Hammersmith,  a  Count  of  Kew, 

Marquis  of  Kensington,  and  Lord  knows  who. 

But  all  these  titles  willingly  I  waive 

For  one  more  dear — Fkir  Graciosa's  skive ! 

Ill  prove  it,  on  the  crest  of  great  or  small, 

She*s  Beauty's  Queen,  who  holds  my  heart  in  thraU, 

And  Grognon  is  a  foul  and  ugly  witch ! 
King. — If  you're  a  gentleman,  behave  as  sich  ! 

Per Come  one,  come  all  \  here,  I  throw  down  my  gage  \ 

King. — A  green  gage,  seemingly ! 

Grog. —  I  choke  with  rage  I 

To  arms !  my  knights ! 

[  The  Knights  enter  their  Pavilions. 
Gra.-^  I'll  bet  a  crown  he  mills  'em ! 

King Laissez  Aller !  That's  go  it,  if  it  kills  'em !" 


I  have  no  patience  for  snch  pitiful 
slaver  1  And  yet  this  is  the  sort  of 
trash  which  half  London  is  flocking 
nightly  to  see,  and  for  which  the  glo- 
rious English  drama  has  been  discard- 
ed and  disdained  1 

I  lay  down  my  pen  in  utter  weari- 
ness of  the  flesh.    The  jingle  of  that 


last  jargon  is  still  ringing  in  ray  ears ; 
and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it— for  if 
I  do  not  speedily,  I  am  booked  as  a 
Banldie  for  life — I  shall  step  down  to 
Astley's,  and  refresh  my  British  feel- 
ings by  beholding  Mr  Gomersal  over- 
thrown (for  the  twentieth  time  this 
season)  upon  the  field  of  Waterloo. 
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PRIESTS,  WOMEN,  AKD  FAMILIES. 


This  remarkable  book  contains  a 
deDonciation,  bj  an  angry  and  an  able 
man,  of  some  of  the  most  pressing 
practical  evils  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
system.  The  celibacy  of  the  priest- 
hood, the  mysteries  of  the  confessional, 
the  Dsaipations  of  priestly  direction 
in  the  economy  of  families,  in  the 
control  of  women,  and  in  the  educa- 
tion of  children — these  are  the  objects 
against  which  the  historian  of  France 
now  directs  the  arrows  of  his  indigna- 
tion, and  whidi  he  seeks  to  drive 
from  among  bis  countrymen  by  his 
earnest  and  energetic  attacks.  His 
hostility  has  probably  been  prompted, 
in  part,  by  the  strong  feelings  of 
jealoosy  at  present  existing  in  France 
between  the  Universities  and  the 
Church.  But  his  work  is  not  profess- 
edly, nor  principally,  directed  to  that 
subject  of  controversy.  It  embraces 
a  larger  question,  affecting  the  vari- 
ons  relations  of  private  life,  and  not 
coulined  to  one  form  or  phasis  of 
fanaticism.  It  deserves  the  anxious 
consideration  of  all  who  are  interested 
in  the  progress  of  European  civiliza- 
tion, and  may  teach  a  valuable  lesson 
to  many  who  may,  at  first  sight,  seem 
to  be  far  removed  from  the  mischief 
which  it  seeks  to  remedy. 

For  centuries  past,  it  may  be  said, 
that  the  great  disease  of  France  has 
been  the  disorder  in  its  domestic  rela- 
tions. That  amidst  the  general  sur- 
render of  its  upper  classes  in  former 
times  to  levity,  "and  something  more,'' 
there  were  many  exceptions  of  family 
happiness  and  purity,  is  as  certain  as 
that  human  nature,  in  its  worst  state 
of  depravity,  will  ever  assert  its  better 
tendencies,  and  ^ve  indications  of  the 
ethereal  source  from  which  it  has 
^nmg.  But,  that  the  prevailing  tone 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  given  the  * 
tone  to  others,  was  long  of  the  most 
lax  or  licentious  character,  admits  of 
little  doubt ;  nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
public  corruption  and  anarchy  should 
hare  followed  fast  upon  the  dissolu- 
tion of  private  restraints.  The  same 
form  of  the  evil  may  not  now  exist ; 
bnt  the  book  before  us  exhibits 
proo&  that  there  is  still  a  want  of 


that  harmony  in  conjugal  life  that 
is  essential  as  the  foundation  of 
solid  virtue  and  social  prosperity. 
The  husband  and  the  wife  are  still 
separated  from  each  other;  not,  it 
may  be,  by  a  lover,  but  by  a  priest. 
There  is  the  same  want  of  sympa- 
thy as  ever,  the  same  mutual  alien- 
ation of  hearts,  the  same  absence 
of  that  kindly  agency  of  mind  on 
mind,  which  is  needed  to  strengthen 
the  intellect  of  the  woman  and  to 
purify  the  spirit  of  the  man.  It  is 
this  state  of  things  that  has  roused 
the  energies  of  a  writer  not  remark- 
able for  his  prejudices  against  the 
Catholic  church  in  her  earlier  con- 
stitution, but  who  thinks  he  sees  her 
now  at  his  own  door,  undermining 
household'  authority,  and  stealing 
from  every  man  the  affections  of  those 
who  are  united  to  him  by  the  tender- 
est  ties,  and  whom  he  cannot  cease 
to  love,  even  when  his  love  has 
ceased  to  be  returned. 

Michelet's  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts.  The  first  treats  of  *'  Direc- 
tion," or  spu-itual  superintendence  in 
the  seventeenth  century;  containing  a 
historical  view  of  clerical  influence 
during  that  period ;  and  more  particu- 
larly of  the  policy  and  power  of  the 
Jesuits.  The  second  discusses  the 
character  of  "Direction"  in  general, 
and  particularly  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  third  is  specially  de- 
voted to  the  subject  "  Of  the  Family," 
and  winds  up  the  work,  by  showing 
the  operation  of  the  poison  in  the 
most  vital  part  of  the  frame. 

The  preface  to  the  first  edition 
contains  powerful  passages.  We  ex- 
tract some  of  the  best  of  them  from 
the  English  translation  by  Mr  Cocks, 
which  is  sufficiently  respectable  for 
our  present  purpose. 

"  The  question  is  about  our  family : 

^that  sacred  asylum  in  which  we  all 

desire  to  seek  the  repose  of  the  heart, 
when  our  endeavours  have  preyed  fruit- 
less, and  our  illusions  are  no  more. 
We  return  exhausted  to  the  domestic 
hearth ;  but  do  we  find  there  the  repose 
we  sigh  for  ? 
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"  Let  us  not  dissemble,  bnt  acknow- 
ledge to  ourselves  how  things  are : 
there  is  in  oar  family  a  sad  difference 
of  sentiment,  and  the  most  serious  of  all. 

"  We  may  speak  to  our  mothers, 
wives,  and  daughters,  on  any  of  the 
subjects  which  form  the  topics  of  our 
conversation  with  indifferent  persons, 
such  as  business  or  the  news  of  the  day, 
but  never  on  subjects  that  affect  the 
heart  and  moral  life,  such  as  eternity, 
religion,  the  soul,  and  God. 

"  Choose,  for  instance,  the  moment 
when  we  naturally  feel  disposed  to  medi- 
tate with  our  family  in  common  thought, 
some  quiet  evening  at  the  family-table ; 
yenture  even  there,  in  yonr  own  house, 
at  your  own  fireside,  to  say  one  word 
about  these  things  ;  your  mother  sadly 
shakes  her  head,  your  wife  contradicts 
you ;  your  daughter,  by  her  very  silencoi 
shows  her  disapprobation.  They  are  on 
one  side  of  the  table,  and  you  on  the 
other— -and  alone. 

"  One  would  think  that  in  the  midst 
of  them,  and  opposite  you,  was  seated 
an  invisible  personage  to  contradict 
whatever  you  may  $ay. 

"  But  how  can  we  be  astonished  at 
this  state  of  our  family  ?  Our  wives 
and  daughters  are  brought  up  and  go- 
verned by  our  enemies  ! 

«  *  *  • 

**  Our  enemies,  I  repeat  it,  in  a  more 
direct  sense,  as  they  are  naturally  en- 
vious of  marriage  and  family  life.  This, 
I  know  full  well,  is  rather  their  misfor-* 
tune  than  their  fault  An  old  lifeless 
system,  of  mechanical  functions,  can 
want  but  lifeless  partisans.  Nature, 
however,  reclaims  her  rights :  they  feel 
painfully  that  family  is  denied  them, 
and  they  console  themselves  ondy  by 
troubling  ours, 

•  «  «  * 

«  This  lifeless  spirit,  let  us  call  it  by 
its  real  name,  Jesuitism,  formerly  neu- 
tralized by  the  different  manners  of  liv- 
ing, of  the  orders,  corporations,  and  re- 
ligious parties,  is  now  the  common  spirit 
which  the  clergy  imbibes  through  a  spe- 
cial education,  and  which  its  chiefs 
make  no  difficulty  in  confessing.  A 
bishop  has  said, '  We  are  Jesuits,  idl  Je- 
suits ; '  and  nobody  has  contradicted  him. 

*'  The  greater  part,  however,  are  less 
frank :  Jesuitism  acts  powerfully  through 
the  medium  of  those  who  are  supposed 
to  be  strangers  to  it ;  namely,  the  Sul- 
picians,  who  educate  the  clergy,  the  Ig- 
norantins,  who  instruct  the  people,  and 
the  Lazariats,  who  direct  six  thousand 
Sisters  of  Charity,  and  have  in  their 


hands  the  hospitals,  schools,  charity* 
offices,  &c. 

'^  So  many  establishments,  so  much 
money,  so  many  pulpits  for  preaching 
aloud,  so  many  confessionals  for  whis- 
pering, the  education  of  two  hundred 
thousand  boys,  and  six  hundred  thou- 
sand girls,  the  management  of  several 
millions  of  women,  form  together  a 
powerful  machine.  The  unity  it  pos- 
sesses in  our  days  might,  one  would  sup- 
pose, alarm  the  state.  This  is  so  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  whilst  the 
state  prohibits  association  among  the 
laity.  It  has  encouraged  it  among  the 
ecclesiastics.  It  has  allowed  them  to 
form  a  most  dangerous  footing  among 
the  poorer  classes,  the  umon  of  work- 
men, apprentice-houses,  association  of 
servants  who  are  aocoontable  to  priesti^ 
&c.  &o. 

''  Unity  oC  action,  and  the  monopoly  of 

association,  are  certainly  two  powofol 

levers. 

41  ♦  «  « 

''  That  which  constitutes  the  gravity 
of  this  age,  I  may  even  say  its  holiness, 
is  conscientions  work,  which  promotes 
attentively  the  common  work  of  hu- 
manity, and  facilitates  at  its  own  expense 
the  work  of  the  future.  Our  forefathers 
dreamed  much,  and  disputed  much.  Bat 
we  are  labourers,  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  our  furrow  has  been  blessed.  The 
soil  which  the  middle  ages  left  us  still 
covered  with  brambles,  has  produced  by 
>>ur  efforts  so  plentiful  a  harvest,  that  it 
slready  envelopes,  and  will  presently 
hide  the  old  inanimate  post  that  expected 
to  stop  the  {)lough. 

''  And  it  is  because  we  are  workmen, 
and  return  home  fatigued  every  even- 
ing, that  we  need  more  than  others  the 
repose  of  the  heart  Our  board  and 
fireside  must  again  become  our  own ;  we 
must  no  longer  find,  instead  of  repose, 
at  home,  the  old  dispute  which  has  been 
settled  by  science  and  the  world ;  nor 
hear  from  our  wife  or  child,  on  our  pil* 
low,  a  lesson  learnt  by  hearty  and  the 
words  of  another  man. 

"  Women  follow  willingly  the  strong. 
How  comes  it,  then,  thai  in  this  case 
they  have  followed  the  weak  f 

"  It  must  be  that  there  is  an  art  which 
gives  strength  to  the  weak.  This  dark 
art,  which  consists  in  surprising,  fasci* 
nating,  lulling,  and  annihilating  the  will, 
has  been  investigated  by  me  in  this  vo- 
lume. The  seventeeth  century  had  the 
theory  of  it,  and  ours  continues  the 
practice." 

We  shall  not  follow  the  writer  in 
his  review  of  Jesuitical  influences  in 
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trenteenth  century,  though  it 
08  much  that  might  excite  re- 
and  deserve  attention.  AVe 
I  to  the  more  urgent  question — 
ite  of  matters  as  they  exist  at 
eaent  hour. 

)  root  of  the  evil,  as  Michelet 
^  lies  in  the  position  of  the 
liood.    We  are  far  from  adopt- 

I  bis  views,  and  would  decline 
idiscriminate  condemnation  of  a 
of  men  who,  under  any  form  of 
ianlty,  must  do  good  in  many 
sn,  and  must  contain  numerous 
pies  of  faithful  and  fervent  piety. 

II  BO  far  as  the  system  of  the 
di  church  is  vicious  and  inju- 

it  is  of  vital  moment  that  we 

I  trice  the  effect  to  its  cause. 
evil,  we  think,  is  ascribable  to 

octrines  of  that  church,  and  of 
other  that  too  highly  exalts  the 
«  and  functions  of  the  priest  as 
ired  with  the  people.  But,  dis- 
ig  these  for  the  present,  the 
ar  discipline  of  the  Romish  sys- 
ieserves  our  immediate  consi- 
on;  and  here  our  attention  is 
ittracted  by  a  striking  charac- 
iC,  the  CELIBACY  of  the  clergy, 
f  hear  how  so  important  a  pe- 
ity  is  thought  to  operate  by  this 
observer: — 

^e  think,  without  enumerating  the 
ell-known  inconveniences  of  their 
It  state,  that  if  the  priest  is  to  ad- 
he  fkmily,  it  is  good  for  him  to 
what  a  family  is ;  that  as  a  mar- 
Dan  (or  a  widower,  which  would 

II  better,)  of  a  mature  age  and  ex- 
lee,  one  who  has  loved  and  suf- 
,  aad  whom  domestic  affections 
BoKghtened  upon  the  mysteries  of 
.  life,  which  are  not  to  be  learned 
MinDg,  he  would  possess  at  the 

time  more  affection,  and  more 


Hit  torment  a  blind  man  by  speak- 
ft  Um  of  colours  ?  He  answers 
dys  occasionally  he  may  guess 
f  nearly ;  but  how  can  it  be  helped  ? 
Dnotsee. 

kAd  do  not  think  that  the  feelings 
s  beart  can  be  guessed  at  more 
'•  A  man  without  wife  or  child 
t  atndy  the  mysterious  working  of 
iQy  in  books  and  the  world  for  ten 
■ad  years  without  ever  knowing 
pord  about  them.  Look  at  these 
H  it  neither  time,  opportunity 
boQIfy,  that  they  lack  to  acquire 


knowledge;  they  pass  their  lives  with 
women  who  tell  them  more  than  they 
tell  their  husbands ;  they  know,  and  yet 
they  are  ignorant ;  they  know  all  a 
woman's  acts  and  thoughts,  but  they  are 
ignorant  precisely  of  what  is  the  best 
and  most  intimate  part  of  her  character, 
and  the  very  essence  of  her  being.  They 
hardly  understand  her  as  a  lover,  (of 
God  or  man,)  still  less  as  a  wife,  and 
not  at  all  as  a  mother.  Nothing  is  more 
painful  than  to  see  them  sitting  down 
awkwardly  by  the  side  of  a  woman  to 
caress  her  child ;  their  manner  towards 
it  is  that  of  flatterers  or  courtiers — any- 
thing but  that  of  a  father. 

**  What  I  pity  the  most  in  the  man 
condemned  to  celibacy,  is  not  only  the 
privation  of  the  sweetest  joys  of  the 
heart,  but  that  a  thousand  objects  of  the 
natural  and  moral  world  are.  and  ever 
will  be,  a  dead  letter  to  him.  Many 
have  thought,  by  living  apart,  to  dedi- 
cate their  lives  to  science  ;  but  the 
reverse  is  the  case.  In  such  a  morose 
and  crippled  life,  science  is  never 
fathomed ;  U  may  be  varied,  and  super- 
ficially immense  ;  but  it  escapes — for  it 
will  not  reside  there.  Celibacy  gives  a 
restless  activity  to  researches,  intrigues, 
and  business — a  sort  of  huntsman's 
eagerness^— a  sharpness  in  the  subtiltiea 
of  school-divinity  and  disputation  :  this 
is  at  least  the  effect  it  had  in  its  prime. 
If  it  makes  the  senses  keen  and  liable  to 
temptation,  certainly  it  does  not  soften 
the  heart  Our  terrorists  in  the  fif- 
teenth and  sixteenth  centuries  were 
monks.  Monastic  prisons  were  always 
the  most  cruel.  A  life  systematically 
negative — a  life  without  its  functions — 
dcvc'lopes  in  man  instincts  that  are  hos- 
tile to  life ;  he  who  suffers  is  willing  to 
make  others  suffer.  The  harmonious 
and  fertile  parts  of  our  nature,  which 
on  the  one  hand  incline  to  goodness,  and 
on  the  other  to  genius  and  high  inven- 
tion,  can  hardly  ever  withstand  this 

partial  suicide. 

*  ♦  *  * 

**  I  have  never  been  insensible  either 
to  the  hunuliation  of  the  church,  or  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  priest.  I  have  them 
all  present,  both  before  my  imagination 
and  in  my  heart.  I  have  followed  this 
unfortunate  man  in  the  career  of  priva- 
tions, and  in  the  miserable  life  into 
which  he  is  dragged  by  the  hand  of  a 
hypocritical  authority.  And  in  his  lone- 
liness, on  his  cold  and  melancholy  hearth, 
where  he  sometimes  weeps  at  night,  let 
him  remember  that  a  man  has  often 
wept  with  Imn,  and  that  I  am  that 
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We  partly  know  the  object  and 
origin  of  the  middle  age  institution  of 
celibacy  among  the  clergy.  It  was 
intended  to  check  the  tendency  to 
secularize  benefices.  It  was  adapted 
to  the  condition  of  a  church  militant. 
It  might  do  good,  or  at  least  it  could 
do  little  harm,  where  aged  and  self- 
mortified  men  were  the  occupants  of 
the  oflice.  But  a  youthful  priesthood, 
established  in  all  the  comforts  or  the 
luxuries  of  a  state  endowment,  mov- 
ing and  officiating  in  a  sphere  where 
leisure  and  refinement  give  an  impulse 
to  the  heart  and  fancy,  and  yet  con- 
demned to  a  renunciation  of  all  the 
charities  of  family  union,  of  all  the 
affections  of  a  lover,  a  husband,  a 
father — how  unnatural  a  position  is 
this,  how  detrimental  to  usefulness, 
how  dangerous  to  virtue!  Suppos- 
ing, even,  that  the  vow  is  kept  in  its 
spirit,  and  perhaps  its  violation  is  not 
the  greatest  imajxinable  mischief,  what 
must  be  the  etJ'ect  of  such  solitary 
seclusion  on  ordinary  minds !  AVhat 
power  shall  protect  the  mass  of  the 
profession  from  an  envious  sourness 
of  heart  at  the  sight  of  that  happi- 
ness in  others,  which  in  a  moment, 
it  may  be  of  rashness,  they  have  re- 
linquished for  themselves.  "  Croire 
qu'un  voeu,  quelques  priercs,  une  robe 
noire  sur  le  dos,  vont  vous  delivrer 
de  la  chair,  et  vous  faire  un  pur 
esprit,  n'est-ce  pas  chose  puerile?" 
We  hope  and  are  sure  it  is  not  often 
so;  but  can  we  say  that  sometimes 
the  dark  and  deserted  spirit  of  the 
priest  may  not  look  on  the  happiness 
of  families  with  an  approach  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Evil  One,  when  gazing 
at  our  First  Parents  in  their  state  of 
innocence  ? — 

"  Sight  hateful !  sight  tormenting  !  thus 

these  two 
Emparadised  in  one  another's  arms — 
While  I—" 

But  this  is  not  all.  Thus  doomed 
to  the  dreary  isolation  of  a  manque 
and  mutilated  life,  yet,  in  the  midst 
of  his  privations,  retaining  his  na- 
tural passions,  his  longings  of  the 
heart  and  affections,  the  Romish  priest 
is  employed  in  no  ordinary  task  of  cle- 
rical occupation  or  superintendence — 
in  preaching  merely  or  in  prayer — in 
the  visitation  of  the  sick  and  afflicted. 
The  CONFESSIONAL  is  added  to  his 
duties,  as  if  on  purpose  to  enhance  the 
misery  of  his  condition,  and  the  mis- 


chief of  his  influence.  And  with  whom 
is  the  confessional  chiefly  conversant  ? 
The  male  penitent,  we  presume,  is  con- 
tent with  a  very  general  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  errors,  and  seldom  indulges 
in  gi*eat  outpourings  of  the  spirit,  or 
would  submit  to  any  stretch  of  autho- 
rity over  his  conscience  or  conduct. 
But  the  softer  sex,  whose  own  tender- 
ness of  heart,  and  whose  power  over 
the  hearts  of  others,  make  all  converse 
with  them  so  potent  for  good  or  for 
hann — maidens,  and  wives  in  the  prime 
of  life,  and  in  the  pride  of  beauty,  open- 
ing their  souls  to  a  confessor,  revealing 
all  their  secret  emotions,  their  hopes, 
their  disappointments,  their  fears, 
their  failings,  submitting  to  his  ques- 
tions, and  hanging  upon  his  words  of 
acquittal  or  condemnation ;  surely  this 
is  a  subject  of  contemplation  full  of 
awful  interest,  and  on  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  be  at  ease  where  the  mys- 
terious intercourse  is  without  a  wit- 
ness and  without  a  check — but  the 
consciences  of  two  frail  and  fallible 
humau  beings.  Well  may  we  say 
with  Michelet,  that  imder  such  a  sys- 
tem the  priest  ought  to  be  truly  a 
x^fcflr/Svrggof,  *'  a  man  who  has  seen, 
learned,  and  suffered  much."  A  young 
priest  as  a  father-confessor  is  not 
merely  "  a  nonsensical  contradiction," 
but  a  snare  and  a  source  of  peril  both 
to  himself  and  his  penitents. 

The  pomp  of  Popery  gives  its  clergy 
sufficient  aids  to  their  influence  by 
other  means. 

"  The  priest  takes  advantage  of 
every  thing  that  is  calculated  to  make 
him  be  considered  as  a  man  apart — of 
his  dress,  his  position,  his  mysterious 
church,  that  invests  the  most  vulgar 
with  a  poetical  gleam. 

«  «  *  * 

"  What  an  immense  place  is  this 
church,  and  what  an  immense  host 
must  inhabit  this  wonderful  dwelling! 
Optical  delusion  adds  still  more  to  the 
effect.  Every  proportion  changes.  The 
eye  is  deceived  and  deceives  itself,  at 
the  same  time,  with  these  sublime  Ughta 
and  deepening  shades,  all  calculated  to 
increase  the  illusion.  The  man  whom 
in  the  street  you  judged,  by  his  surly 
look,  to  be  a  village  schoolmaster,  is 
here  a  prophet  He  is  transformed  by 
this  majestic  framework  ;  his  heaviness 
becomes  strength  and  majesty ;  his  voice 
has  formidable  echoes.  Women  and 
children  tremble  and  are  afraid. 
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**  Do   you   see   that    solemn   fij^ure, 
adonied  with  all  the  gold  and  purple 
of  his  pontifical  dress,  ascending,  with 
the  thought,  the  prayer  of  a  multitude 
of  ten    thousand   men,  the   triumphal 
steps  in  the  choir  of  St  Denis  ?    Do  you 
see  him  still,  above  all  that  kneeling 
mass,  hover'mg  as  high  as  the  vaulted 
roofs,  his  head  reaching  the  capitals, 
and  lost  among  the  winged  heads  of  the 
angels,  whence  he  hurls  his  thunder? 
Well,  it  is  the  same  man,  this  terrible 
archangel   himself,  who  presently  de- 
scends for  her,  and  now,  mild  and  gen- 
tle, goes  yonder  into  tliat  dark  chapel, 
to  listen  to  her  in  the  languid  hours  of 
the    afternoon !      Delightl'ul    hour    of 
tumultuous,     but     tender     sensations ! 
(Why    does    the    heart    palpitate    so 
strongly  here  ?)     How  dark  the  church 
becomes  !  Yet  it  is  not  late.  The  great 
rose-window   over   the   portal   ghtters 
with  the  setting  sun.     But  it  is  quite 
another  thing  in  the  choir ;  dark  sha- 
dows envelope  it,  and  beyond  is  obscu- 
rity.    One  thing  astounds  and   almost 
frightens  us,  however  far  we  may  be, 
which   is   the   mysterious    old   painted 
glass,  at  the  farthest  end  of  the  church, 
on  which  the  design  is  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable,  twinkling   in   the   shade, 
like  an  illegible  magic  scroll  of  unknown 
characters.   The  chapel  is  not  less  dark 
on  that  account;  you   can  no  longer 
dbcem    the    ornaments    and    delicate 
moulding  entwined  in  the  vaulted  roof; 
the  shadow  deepening  blends  and  con- 
founds the  outlines.    But,  as  if  this  cha- 
pel were  not  dark  enough,  it  contains, 
in  a  retired  corner,  a  narrow  recess  of 
dark  oak,  where  that  man,  all  emotion, 
and  that  trembling  woman,  so  close  to 
each   other,   are    whispering    together 
about  the  love  of  God." 

The  details  of  a  priest's  education  for 
the  confessional  office  are  necessarily 
deplorable.  We  blame  not  so  much 
the  men  as  the  system.  Yet  books, 
apparently,  are  continued  among  the 
preparations  for  this  duty,  Avhich  might 
well  be  dispensed  with  as  wholly  un- 
suited  to  the  age.  We  believe  that 
Smichez  was  a  man  of  holy  life,  though 
his  purity,  after  the  analogy  of  one  of 
Swift's  paradoxes,  left  him  a  man  of 
impure  ideas ;  and  no  one  was  ever 
forced  by  dire  necessity  to  read  his 
book  without  disgust  and  dismay.  It 
may  be  good  for  the  students  of  me- 
dicine to  penetrate  into  every  form  in 
which  bodily  disease  can  show  itself; 
but  the  pathology  of  the  mind  thus 


hideously  represented    is   degrading 
even  to  the  observer. 

"  A  worthy  parish  priest  has  often 
told  mo  that  the  sore  part  of  his  profes- 
sion, that  which  tilled  him  with  despair, 
and  his  life  w  ith  torment,  was  the  con- 
fession. 

"  The  studies  with  which  they  prepare 
for  it  in  the  seminaries  are  such  as 
entirely  ruin  the  disposition,  weaken  the 
body,  and  enervate  and  defile  the  soul. 

**  Lay  education,  without  making  any 
pretension  to  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  purity,  and  though  the  ])upils  it  forms 
will,  one  day,  enjoy  public  life,  takes, 
however,  especial  care  to  keep  from  the 
eyes  of  youth  the  glowing  descriptions 
that  excite  the  passions. 

"  EccUsiastical  education,  on  the  con- 
trary, which  pretends  to  form  men  su- 
perior to  man,  pure  virgin  minds,  angels, 
fixes  precisely  the  attention  of  its  pupils 
upon  things  that  are  to  be  for  ever  for- 
bidden them,  and  gives  them  for  subjects 
of  study  terrible  temptations,  such  aJi 
would  make  all  the  saints  run  the  risk 
of  damnation.  Their  printed  books 
have  boon  quoted,  but  not  so  their  copy- 
books, by  which  they  complete  the  two 
last  years  of  seminary  education :  these 
copy-books  contain  things  that  the  most 
audacious  have  never  dared  to  publish. 
*  *  *  * 

"  This  surprising  imprudence  pro- 
ceeded originally  from  the  very  scho- 
lastic supposition,  that  the  body  and  soul 
could  be  perfectly  well  kept  apart." 

AVliat  is  the  influence  by  which  the 
power  of  the  confessor  is  converted 
into  that  of  the  director  ?  It  is  done 
in  the  usual  way— by  the  continual 
repetition  of  the  same  process  for  a 
length  of  time.  Habit  is  the  insidious 
enemy  that,  ere  it  seems  to  assail,  has 
already  conquered  and  led  captive. 

"  Stand  at  this  window  every  day,  at 
a  certain  hour  in  the  afternoon.  You 
will  see  a  pale  man  pass  down  the 
street,  with  his  eyes  cast  on  the  ground, 
and  always  following  the  same  line  of 
pavement  next  the  houses.  Where  he 
set  his  foot  yesterday,  there  he  does  to- 
day, and  there  he  will  to-morrow ;  he 
would  wear  out  the  pavement  if  it  was 
never  renewed.  And  by  this  same 
street  he  goes  to  the  same  house,  ascends 
to  the  same  story,  and  in  the  same  ca- 
binet speaks  to  the  same  person.  He 
speaks  of  the  same  things,  and  his  man- 
ner seems  the  same.  The  person  who 
listens  to  him  sees  no  difference  between 
yesterday   and    to-day :    gentle    uni- 
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formity,  as  serene  as  an  infant's  sleep, 
whose  breathing  raises  its  chest  at  equal 
intervals  with  the  same  soft  sounds. 

"  You  think  that  nothing  changes  in 
this  monotonous  equality  ;  that  all  these 
days  are  the  same.  You  are  mistaken ; 
you  have  perceived  nothing,  yet  every 
day  there  is  a  change,  slight,  it  is  true, 
and  imperceptible,  which  the  person, 
himself  changed  by  little  and  little,  does 
not  remark. 

"  It  is  like  a  dream  in  a  bark.  What 
distance  have  you  come  whilst  you  were 
dreaming  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Thus  you 
go  on,  without  seeming  to  move — still, 
and  yet  rapidly.  Once  out  of  the  river, 
or  canal,  you  soon  find  yourself  at  sea ; 
the  uniform  immensity  in  which  yon 
now  are,  will  inform  you  still  less  of  the 
distance  you  go.  Time  and  pUice  are 
equally  uncertain;  no  sure  point  to 
occupy  attention ;  and  attention  itself  is 
gone.  The  reverie  is  profound,  and 
becomes  more  and  more  so  an  ocean 
of  dreams  upon  the  smooth  ocean  of 
waters. 

"A  pleasant  state,  in  which  every 
thing  becomes  insensible,  even  gentle- 
ness itself.  Is  it  death,  or  is  it  life  ? 
To  distinguish,  we  require  attention, 
and  we  should  awake  from  our  dream. 
— No,  let  it  go  on,  whatever  it  may  be 
that  carried  me  along  with  it^  whether 
it  lead  me  to  life  or  death. 

*'  Alas !  'tis  habit !  that  gently-sloping, 
formidable  abyss,  into  which  we  slide  so 
easily !  we  may  say  every  thing  that  is 
bad  of  it,  and  also  every  thing  that  is 
good,  and  it  will  be  always  true." 

It  would  be  painful  and  repulslre 
to  follow  out  the  act«  which  the  ac- 
qnisltion  of  such  spiritual  ascendency 
may  suggest  to  a  wicked  or  even  a 
weak  spirit.  The  result  in  general  is 
the  complete  possession  of  the  whole 
mind  of  the  subdued  victim,  which 
lives,  and  moves,  and  has  its  being 
in  the  will  and  wishes  of  its  omnipo- 
tent tyrant.  This  change  is  of  itself 
destructive  of  moral  independence; 
but  we  must  not  conceal  what  the 
writer  before  us  represents  as  an  ul- 
terior effect,  and  which,  even  as  a  pos- 
sibility, must  be  contemplated  with 
fear  and  horror. 

"To  be  able  to  have  all,  and  then 

abstain,  is  a  slippery  situation!  who  will 

keep  his  footing  on  this  declivity  ? 
*  «  *  * 

''  Are  you  sure  you.  possess  the  heart 
entirely,  if  you  have  not  the  body? 
Will  not  physical  possession  give  up 


corners  of  the  soul^  which  otherwise 
would  remain  inaccessible  ?  Is  apiritusJ 
dominion  complete,  if  it  does  not  com- 
prehend the  other  *  The  g^eat  popes 
seem  to  have  settled  the  question :  they 
thought  popedom  implied  empire ;  and 
the  pope  himself,  besides  his  sway  over 
consciences,  was  king  ui  temporal  mat. 

ters. 

*  «  •  * 

''Afterwards  comes  th*  vile  refine- 
ment of  the  Quietista  :-*'  If  the  inferior 
part  be  withovt  sin,  the  superior  grows 
proud,  and  pride  is  the  greatest  sin  2 
consequently  the  flesh  ought  to  sin,  in 
order  that  the  soul  may  remain  hnmble ; 
sin,  producing  humility,  becomes  a  lad- 
der  to  ascend  to  heaven.' 

"  Sin ! — But  is  it  sin  ?  (depraved  de- 
votion finds  here  the  ancient  sophism :) 
Tha  holy  by  its  essence,  being  holiness 
itself,  abeays  sanctifies.  In  the  spiritual 
man,  every  thing  u  spirit,  even  what  in 
another  is  matter.  If,  in  its  superior 
flight,  the  holy  shoald  meet  with  any 
obstacle  that  might  draw  it  again  to- 
wards the  earth,  let  the  inferior  part 
get  rid  of  it;  it  does  a  meritorious 
work,  and  is  sanctified  for  it. 

"  Diabolical  subtilty !  which  few  avow 
clearly,  but  which  many  brood  over, 
and  cherish  in  their  most  secret 
thonghts." 

We  feel  assured  that,  as  Michelet 
himself  has  said,  this  last  act  of  the 
dreadful  drama  is  but  seldom  re- 
presented. But  enough  may  be  done, 
without  actual  or  conscious  guilt,  to 
pervert  the  feelings,  and,  above  all, 
to  destroy  the  peace  and  the  unity  of 
the  family. 

"  Six  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
girls  are  brought  up  by  nods  under  the 
direction  of  the  priests.  These  girls  will 
soon  be  women  and  mothers,  who,  in 
their  turn,  will  hand  over  to  the  priests, 
as  far  as  they  are  able,  both  their  sons 
and  their  daughters. 

"  The  mother  has  already  succeeded 
as  far  as  concerns  the  daughter;  by 
her  persevering  importunity,  she  hs«,  at 
length,  overcome  the  father's  repug- 
nance. A  man  who,  every  evening, 
after  the  troubles  of  business,,  and  the 
warfare  of  the  world,  finds  strife  also  at 
home,  may  certainly  resist  for  a  time, 
but  he  must  necessarily  give  in  at  last ; 
or  he  will  be  allowed  neither  trace,  ces- 
sation, rest,  nor  refuge.  His  own  house 
becomes  uninhabitable.  Hb  wife,  hav- 
ing nothing  to  expect  at  the  confessional 
but  harsh  treatment  as  long  aa  she  does 
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not  succeed,  will  wage  against  him 
•▼ery  day  and  every  hour  the  war  thoy 
make  against  her ;  a  more  gentle  one, 
perhaps ;  politely  bitter,  implacable,  and 
obstinate. 

**  She  grumbles  at  the  fireside,  is  low- 
•pirtted  at  table,  and  never  opens  her 
mouth  either  to  speak  or  eat ;  then,  at 
bed-time,  the  inevitable  repetition  of 
the  lesson  she  has  learned,  even  on  the 

C'llow.  The  same  sound  of  the  same 
^^,  for  ever  and  ever :  who  could  with- 
stand it  ?  what  is  to  be  done  ?  Give  in, 
or  become  mad ! 


(( 


"\f\Tiat  is  very  singular,  the  father, 
generally,  is  aware  that  tliey  are  bring- 
ing up  his  child  against  him.  Man,  you 
surprise  me ;  what  do  you  expect  thon  ? 
*  Oh !  she  will  forget  it ;  time,  mar- 
riage, and  the  world,  will  wear  away  all 
that.*  Yes,  for  a  time,  but  only  to  re- 
appear; at  the  first  disappointment  in 
the  world,  it  will  all  return.  As  soon 
as  she  grows  somewhat  in  years,  she  will 
return  to  the  habits  of  the  child  ;  the 
master  she  now  has  will  be  her  master 
then,  whether  for  your  contradiction, 

Sood  man,  or  for  the  despair  and  daily 
amnation  of  her  father  and  husband. 
Then  will  you  taste  the  fruit  of  this 
education. 

"  Education !  a  mere  trifle,  a  weak 
power,  no  doubt,  which  the  father  may, 
without  danger,  allow  his  enemies  to 
take  possession  of ! 

"  To  possess  the  mind,  with  all  the 
advantage  of  the  first  possessor!  To 
write  in  this  book  of  blank  paper  what- 
ever they  will !  and  to  write  what  will 
last  for  ever !  And,  remember  well,  it 
will  be  in  vain  for  you  to  write  upon  it 
hereafter ;  what  has  once  been  indited, 
cannot  be  erased.  It  is  the  mystery  of 
her  young  memory  to  be  as  weak  in 
receiving  impressions,  as  it  is  strong  in 
keeping  them.  The  early  tracing  that 
seemed  to  be  effaced  at  twenty,  re- 
appears at  forty  or  sixty.  It  is  the  last 
and  the  clearest,  perhaps,  that  old  age 
will  retain. 

*  V  *  « 

"  This  is  true  in  speaking  of  the 
school,  but  how  much  more  so  as  regards 
the  church  I  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
daughter,  who  is  more  docile  and  timid, 
and  certainly  retains  more  faithfully 
her  early  impressions.  What  she  heard 
the  first  time  in  that  grand  church, 
■nder  those  resounding  roofs,  and  the 
words,  pronounced  with  a  solemn  voice 
hj  that  man  in  black,  which  then  fright- 
ened her  so,  being  addressed  to  herself; 
!  be  not  afraid  of  her  ever  forget- 


ting them.  But  even  if  she  could  forget 
them,  she  would  be  reminded  of  them 
every  week  :  woman  is  all  her  life  at 
school,  finding  in  the  confessional  her 
school-bench,  her  schoolmaster,  the  only 
man  she  fears,  and  the  only  one,  as  we 
have  said,  who,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  manners,  can  threaten  a  woman. 

"  What  an  advantage  has  he  in  being 
able  to  take  her  quite  young,  in  the 
convent  where  they  have  placed  her,  to 
be  the  first  to  take  in  hand  her  young  soul, 
and  to  be  the  first  to  exercise  upon  her  the 
earliest  severity,  and  also  the  earliest  in- 
dulgence which  is  so  akin  to  affectionate 
tenderness,  to  be  the  father  and  friend 
of  a  child  taken  so  soon  from  her  mo- 
ther's arms.  The  confidant  of  her  first 
thoughts  will  long  be  associated  with 
her  private  reveries.  He  has  had  an 
especial  and  singular  privilege  which 
the  husband  may  envy :  what — why, 
the  virginity  of  the  soul,  and  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  w  ill. 

"  This  is  the  man  of  whom,  young 
bachelors,  you  must  ask  the  girl  in 
marriage,  before  you  speak  to  her 
parents." 

The  subject  is  resumed  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  third  edition. 

"  It  had  been  generally  believed  that 
two  persons  were  sufficient  for  matri- 
mony :  but  this  is  all  altered ;  and  we 
have  the  new  system,  as  set  forth  by 
themselves,  composed  of  three  elements : 
1st,  wian,  the  strong,  the  violent ;  2dly, 
tuonian,  a  being  naturally  weak ;  3dly, 
the  priest,  born  a  man,  and  strong,  but 
who  is  kind  enough  to  become  weak, 
and  resemble  woman  ;  and  who,  partici- 
pating thus  in  both  natures,  may  inter- 
pose between  them. 

"  Interpose  !  interfere  betw^een  two 
persons  who  were  to  be  henceforth  but 
one  !  This  changes  wonderfully  the  idea 
which,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
has  been  entertained  of  marriage. 

"  But  this  is  not  all ;  they  avow  that 
they  do  not  pretend  to  make  an  impar- 
tial interference  that  might  favour  each 
of  the  parties,  according  to  reason.  No, 
they  address  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  wife :  she  it  is  whom  they  under- 
take to  protect  against  her  natural 
protector.  They  offer  to  league  with 
her  in  order  to  transform  the  husband. 
If  it  was  once  firmly  established  that 
marriage,  instead  of  being  unity  in  two 
persons,  is  a  league  of  one  of  them  with 
a  stranger,  it  would  become  exceedingly 
scarce." 

It  would  be  unjust  to  assume  that 
a  book  written  under  the  influence  oC 
strong  feelings  cont&hi&  sji  \m^%xVV^ 
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account  of  actual  facts ;  but  even  the 
rage  with  which  it  has  been  received 
by  the  party  attacked,  is  a  proof  that 
it  is  true  to  a  most  damaging  extent. 
That  its  pictures  arc  exaggerated  is 
more  than  possible.  But  it  is  not 
possible  that  it  should  be  destitute  of 
a  broad  and  deep  foundation  of  me- 
lancholy reality. 

What  now  is  the  remedy  which  this 
physician  would  prescribe  for  the  dis- 
ease he  has  thus  exposed?  His  words 
on  this  subject  are  well  deserving  of 
attention. 

"  Marriage  gives  the  husband  a  sin- 
gle and  momentary  opportunity  to  be- 
come in  reality  the  master  of  his  wife, 
to  withdraw  her  from  the  influence  of 
another,  and  make  her  his  own  for  ever. 
Does  he  profit  by  it  ?  very  rarely.  He 
ought,  in  the  very  beginning,  when  he 
has  much  influence  over  her,  to  let  her 
participate  in  the  activity  of  his  mind, 
his  business,  and  ideas,  initiate  her  in 
his  projects,  and  create  an  activity  in 
her  by  means  of  his  own. 

"  To  wish  and  think  as  he  does,  both 

acting  with    him  and    suffering  with 

him — this    is    marriage.      The     worst 

that  may  happen  is  not  that  she  may 

suffer,  but  that  she  may  languish  and 

pine  away,  living    apart,  and    like  a 

widow.     How  can  we  wonder,  thefi,  if 

her  affection  for  him  be  lessened  ?    Ah, 

if,  in  the  beginning,  he  made  her  his 

own,  by  making  her  share  his  ambition, 

troubles,  and  uneasiness : — if  they  had 

watched   whole    nights  together,   and 

been  troubled  with  the  same  thoughts, 

he  would  have  retained  her  affections. 

Attachment  may   be   strengthened  by 

grief  itself ;  and  mutual  sufferings  may 

maintain  mutual  love. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  way 
of  the  world.  ■  I  have  sought  every 
where,  but  in  vain,  for  this  fine  exchange 
of  thought,  which  alone  realizes  mar- 
riage. They  certainly  try  for  a  moment, 
in  the  beginning,  to  communicate  toge- 
ther, but  they  are  soon  discouraged; 
the  husband  grows  dumb,  his  heart, 
dried  up  with  the  arid  influence  of  inte- 
rests and  business,  can  no  longer  find 
words.  At  first  she  is  astonished  and 
uneasy :  she  questions  him.  But  ques- 
tions annoy  him ;  and  she  no  longer 
dares  to  speak  to  him.  Let  him  be  easy ; 
the  time  is  coming  when  his  wife,  sit* 
tino^  thoughtful  by  the  fireside,  absent 
in  her  turn,  and  framing  her  imaginary 
plans,  i^ill  leave  him  in  quiet  possession 
of  his  taciturnity. 


**  Let  us  not  accuse  the  Jesmts,  who 
carry  on  their  Jesuitical  trade,  nor  the 
priests,  who  are  dangerous,  restless,  and 
violent,  only  because  they  are  unhjLppy. 

"  No,  we  ought  rather  to  accuse  our- 
selves. 

"  If  dead  men  return  In  broad  daylight, 
if  these  Gothic  phaotoms  haunt  our 
streets  at  noonday,  it  is  because  the  11  ▼- 
ing  have  let  the  spirit  of  life  grow  weak 
within  them.  How  is  it  that  these  nien 
reappear  among  us,  after  having  been 
buried  by  history  with  all  funereal  rit4^ 
and  laid  by  the  side  of  other  ancient 
orders  ?     The  very  sight  of  them  is  a 

solemn  token,  and  a  serious  warning. 
♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"Modern  strength  appears  in  the 
powerful  liberty  with  which  you  go  on 
disengaging  the  reality  from  the  forms, 
and  the  spirit  from  the  dead  letter.  But 
why  do  you  not  reveal  yourself  to  the 
companion  of  your  life,  in  that  which  is 
for  you  your  life  itself?  She  passes 
away  days  and  years  by  your  side,  with- 
out seeing  or  knowing  the  grandeur 
that  is  within  you.  If  she  saw  you  walk 
free,  strong,  and  prosperous  in  action 
and  in  science,  she  would  not  rentain 
chained  down  to  material  idolatry,  and 
bound  to  the  sterile  letter ;  she  would 
rise  to  a  faith  far  more  free  and  pure, 
and  you  would  be  as  one  in  faith.  She 
would  preserve  for  you  this  common 
treasure  of  religious  life,  where  you 
might  seek  for  comfort  when  your  mind 
is  languid ;  and  when  your  various  toils, 
studies,  and  business  have  weakened  the 
vital  unity  within  you,  she  would  bring 
back  your  thoughts  and  life  to  God,  the 
true,  the  only  unity. 

"  I  shall  not  attempt  to  crowd  a  large 
volume  into  a  small  preface.  I  shall 
only  add  one  word,  which  at  once  ex- 
presses and  completes  my  thought 

"  Man  ought  to  nourish  woman.  He 
ought  to  feed  spiritually  (and  materially 
if  he  can)  her  who  nourishes  him  with 
her  love,  her  milk,  and  her  very  life. 

''Our  adversaries  give  women  bad 
food  ;  but  we  give  them  none  at  all. 

"  To  the  women  of  the  richer  class, 
those  who  seem  to  be  so  gently  pro- 
tected by  their  family,  those  brilliant 
ones  whom  people  suppose  so  happy,  to 
these  we  give  no  spiritual  food. 

''And  to  the  women  of  the  poorer 
class,  solitary,  industrious,  and  destitute, 
who  try  hard  to  gain  their  bread,  we 
do  not  even  give  our  assistance  to  help 
theni  to  find  their  material  food. 

"  These  women,  who  are  or  will  be 
mothers,  are  left  by  us  to  fast,  (cither 
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to  soul  or  in  bod j,)  and  we  are  punished 
e^pedaUj  by  the  generation  that  issues 
fromtheiBy  for  our  neglecting  to  gi?e 
tbeiB  the  staff  oftife. 

"  I  like  to  betieye  that  good-will, 
{^eneraJijy  is  not  wanting — only  time 
and  sttention.  People  Uto  in  a  hurry, 
and  can  hardly  be  said  to  live :  they 
follow  with  a  hnntsman^s  eagerness  this 
or  that  petty  object,  and  neglect  what 
is  important. 

*^  You,  man  of  business  or  study,  who 
are  so  energetic  and  indefatigable,  yon 
bare  no  time,  say  yon,  to  associate  your 
wife  with  your  daily  progress ;  you  leare 
ker  to  her  emnui,  idle  conrersations, 
empty  sermons,  and  silly  books ;  so  that, 
hAa^  below  herself,  less  than  woman, 
«Ten  less  than  a  cMld,  she  will  hare 
aeitiier  moral  action,  influence,  nor  ma- 
tfnal  authority,  over  her  own  offitpring. 
Weil !  you  will  have  the  time,  as  old  age 
adrasces,  to  try  in  rain  to  do  all  oyer 
again  wlat  is  not  done  twice,  to  follow 
b  the  steps  of  a  eon,  who,  from  college 
to  the  schools,  and  fh>m  thence  into  the 
world,  hardly  knows  his  family;  and 
who,  if  he  trayela  a  little,  and  meets  yon 
<Hi  bis  return,  will  aak  you  your  name. 
The  mother  alone  could  hare  made  yon 
amq;  but  to  do  so  you  ought  to  have 
Bade  her  what  a  woman  ought  to  be, 
streogthened  her  with  your  sentiments 
aad  ideas,  and  nourished  her  with  your 
fife." 

True,  0  most  subtle  and  sapient 
Frenchman,  the  remedy  lies  in  the 
direction  yon  have  pointed  ont ;  bnt 
we  ha?e  donbts  if  yon  have  fidly  dis- 
covered its  natnre,  or  are  prepared  to 
^ply  it  in  its  necessary  extent.  The 
bashtod  must  make  the  wife  the  com- 
puiioa  of  his  heart  and  thoughts,  of 
bia  hopes  and  exertions.  Too  long 
^u  this  sympathy  and  confidence 
^  onknown  in  ^ance,  where  yonr 
women  have  been  bnt  the  toys  and 
I^ythiogs  of  yonr  lighter  or  looser 
boon,  and  where  often  to  their  own 
bofthuids  they  bave  not  even  been 
80  mach.  Bnt,  as  yon  partly  see, 
this  is  not  all  that  is  needed  to  be 
cmcted.  In  order  to  be  the  fit- 
ting goide  and  gourdian  of  the  mo- 
ther of  his  family,  the  hnsband  must 
^*n  in  those  higher  feelings  which 
^  seeks  to  regulate  and  reclaim. 
Yon  do  not  hope  or  wish  to  see 
ywr  wife  and  children  devoid  of 
"ilipon.  Bnt  if  yon  would  not 
nrreader  them  to  the  guidance  of 
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others  in  those  momentous  concerns, 
you  must  care  for  them  and  conduct 
their  course  yourself,  and  must  learn 
to  travel  the  road  along  which  they 
ai*e  to  be  led.  The  husband  must 
become  himself  the  priest  and  the 
director :  not  by  inculcating  a  vague 
theism  or  a  cold  morality,  but  by  es- 
tablishing in  his  household  the  purity 
and  the  practice  of  a  Christian  faith. 
If  the  domestic  throne  is  to  be  upheld 
on  its  rightful  foundation,  the  altar 
must  be  reared  by  its  side.  The 
philosopher  and  historian  must  stoop 
to  learn  from  his  own  children  that 
simplicity  of  which  they  are  such 
powerful  teachers,  and  which  will 
amply  repay  him  for  all  the  lessons  of 
a  more  mature  wisdom  that  his  learn- 
ing and  experience  can  impart. 
Openly  and  earnestly  sympathizing 
with  their  devout  impressions,  he  wiU 
strengthen  and  support  by  his  intel- 
lectual energies  the  soft  and  more 
susceptible  natures  of  those  placed 
under  his  charge,  and  will  thus  shield 
them  from  the  attempts  to  mislead 
and  inflame,  to  which  they  must  inevi- 
tably be  exposed  if  left  to  find  theur 
only  sympathy  in  extraneous  influ- 
ences. This  re-establishment  of  a 
patriarchal  piety  is  one  of  the  great 
boons  which  the  true  spirit  of 
Protestantism  purchased  for  its  fol- 
lowers, and  which  alone  can  protect 
the  weaker  members  of  the  household 
from  becoming  a  prey  to  priestly 
interference  and  false  enthusiasm. 

The  book  contains  a  touching  tri- 
bute, such  as  able  men  have  often 
paid  to  the  maternal  affection  that 
formed  their  minds : — 


{( 


Whilst  writing  all  this,  I  have  had 
in  my  mind  a  woman,  whose  strong  and 
serious  mind  would  not  have  failed  to 
support  me  in  these  contentions ;  I  lost 
her  thirty  years  ago,  (I  was  a  child 
then ;)  nevertheless,  ever  living  in  my 
memory,  she  follows  me  from  age  to  age. 

"  She  suffered  with  me  in  my  poverty, 
and  was  not  allowed  to  share  in  my  bet- 
ter fortune.  When  young,  I  nuuie  her 
sad,  and  now  I  cannot  console  her.  I 
know  not  even  where  her  bones  are :  I 
was  too  poor  then  to  buy  earth  to  bury 
her! 

''And  yet  I  owe  her  much.  I  feel 
deeply  that  I  am  the  son  of  woman. 
Every  instant,  in  my  ideas  and  words 
(not  to  mention  my  features  and  ges- 
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tures,)  I  find  again  my  mother  in  my- 
self.  It  is  my  mother's  blood  that  gives 
me  the  sympathy  I  feel  for  bygone  ages, 
and  the  tender  reqiembrance  of  all  those 
who  are  now  no  more. 

«  What  return  then  could  I,  who  am 
myself  advancing  towards  old  age^  make 
her  for  the  many  things  I  owe  her? 
One,  for  which  she  would  have  thanked 
IDC — ^this  protest  in  favour  of  women 
and  mothers ;  and  I  place  it  at  the  head 
of  a  book  believed  by  some  to  be  a  work 
of  controversy.  They  are  wrong.  The 
longer  it  lives,  if  it  should  live,  the 
plainer  will  it  be  seen,  that,  in  spite  of 
polemical  emotion,  it  was  a  work  of  his- 
tory, a  work  of  faith,  of  truth,  and  of 
sincerity; — on  what,  then^  could  I  hare 
set  my  heart  tnore  X " 

In  a  spirit  worthy  of  these  feelings, 
the  aathor  contends  strongly  for  the 
benefits  of  maternal  edncation  on  the 
character  of  sons.  We  shall  give  the 
passage  in  the  original,  as  it  contains 
a  good  deal  that  is  French,  and  a  great 
dcd  that  is  beaatifol : — 

"  (^oand  on  songe  que  la  vie  moyenne 
est  si  eourte,  qu*un  si  grand  nombre 
dliommes  mourent  tout  jeunes,  on 
hesite  d'abreger  cctte  premiere,  cette 
meilleure  epoque  de  la  vie,  o^  Tenfant, 
libre  sous  la  m&re,  vit  dans  la  grace  et 
non  dans  la  loi.  Mais  s*il  est  vrai, 
comme  je  pense,que  ce  temps  qu*on  croit 
perdu  est  justement  Tepoque  unique, 
pr^cieuse,  irreparable,  od,  parmi  Ics 
jeux  puerils,  le  genius  sacr^  essaye  son 
premier  essor,  la  saison  oOt  les  ailes 
poussent,  oi!^  I'aiglon  s'essaye  a  voter 
.  .  Ah !  de  grace,  ne  Tabregei  pas.  Ne 
chassez  pas  avant  le  temps  cet  bomme 
nouveau  du  paradb  matemel ;  encore 
un  jour ;  demain  k  la  bonne  heure,  mon 
Dieu  !  il  sera  bien  temps ;  demain,  il  se 
courbera  an  travail,  il  rarapera  sur  son 
silloD. . .  .  Aujourd*hui  laissez-Ic  encore, 
qu*il  prenne  largement  la  force  et  la 
vie,  quMl  aspire  d*an  grand  coeur  Tair 
vitale  de  la  liberty. 

**  Une  Education  trop  exigeante,  trop 
z6l^y  inquidte,  est  un  danger  pour  les 
enfants.  On  augmente  toujoura  la 
masse  d*etude  et  de  science,  les  acqui- 
sitions exterieures ;  I'interieur  succombe. 
Celui-ci  n*est  que  latin,  tel  autre  n'est 
que  math^matiques.  Oil  est  lliomme,  Je 
vous  prie  t  Et  c*etait  l*homme  juste- 
ment qu*aimait  et  menageait  la  mdre. 
C*est  lui  qu'elle  respectait  dans  les  hearts 
de  Tenfant.     £lle  semblait  retirer  son 


action,  sa  surveillaiice  meme,  afin  qull 
agit,  qull  fut  libre  et  fort.  Mats,  en 
memo  temps,  elle  TeDtourait  toujoura 
comme  d*un  invisible  embraasement. 

<'  U  y  a  un  peril,  je  le  sais  bien,  dans 
cette  Education  de  Famowr.  Oe  que 
Tamour  veut  et  d&tre  par-deasvs  toot, 
c'est  de  s'iramoler,  de  nerifier  tout — 
interets,  convesaoees,  habitudes,  la  vie, 
a*il  le  faut. 

'^LVbjet  de  cette  immolation  peut, 
dans  son  6gotsrae  enfandn,  recevoir, 
comme  chose  due,  tons  les  sacrifices,  se 
lais:»er  traiter  en  idole,  incite,  immobile, 
et  devenir  d^autant  plus  incapable 
d*action  qu*on  agira  plus  pour  lui. 

**  Danger  r6el,  mais  balance  par  Para- 
bitioD  ardente  du  cceor  matemel,  qui 
presqne  toujours  place  sur  TenfaDt  une 
esp^rance  infinie,  et  brule  dela  r^altaer. 
Toute  mdre  de  quelque  valeur  a  une 
ferme  foi,  c'est  que  son  fils  doit  etre 
nn  heros — dans  Taetioa  on  dansla  science, 
il  nlmporte.  Tout  ce  qui  lui  a  fait  d^ant 
dans  sa  triste  experience  de  ce  Boode,  H 
va,  lui,  ce  petit  enitantylerealiser.  Les  mi- 
seres  du  present  scat  raehetees  d'aTanoe 
par  ce  splendide  avenir :  tout  est  misera- 
ble aujourd'hni ;  qu*il  grandisse,  c^t  tout 
sera  grand.  O  poesie  !  O  esp^rmnce  ! 
oik  sont  les  limites  de  la  pensee  mater- 
nelle  ?  Moi,  je  ne  sais  qu'nne  femme ; 
mais  voiei  nn  homme.  J*ai  donae  ub 
homme  au  monde.  Une  seule  chose 
Tembarrasse — ^l*enfantsera-t-il  un  Bona- 
parte, un  Voltaire,  ou  un  Newton  ? 

"  Sll  faut  absolument  pour  cela  qull  hk. 
quitte,  eh  bien !  qu*il  aille,  qull  s*eloigne, 
elle  y  consent ;  sll  faut  qu'elle  8*arrache 
le  coDur,  elle  s'arrachera  le  corar. 
L'amour  est  capable  de  tout,  et  dimmo- 
ler  Tamour  meme.  Oui,  qu'il  parte,  qu*il 
suive  sa  grande  destin^,  qu*il  accom- 

Elisse  le  beau  rere  qirelle  fit  quand  elle 
}  portait  dans  son  seia,  ou  sur  ses  ge- 
Boux.  Et  alors,  chose  incroyable,  cette 
femme  craintire,  qui  tout  -  Ik  -  llienre 
n*06ait  le  roir  marcher  senl  sans  crain- 
dre  qu'il  ne  tombat,  elle  est  devenne  si 
braTe  qu'elle  Teavoie  dans  les  carrieres 
les  plus  hasardeases,  sur  mer,  ou  bien 
encore  dans  cette  rude  guerre  d'AIHqoe. 
Elle  tremble,  elle  meurt  d*inqui6tiide,et 
pourtant  elle  persiste.  Qui  peat  la  son- 
tenir? — sa  foi.  L'enfaat  ae  pent  pas 
p6rir  puis-qu'il  d<Mt  etre  an  heroa. 

<'  II  revient.  Qu'il  est  chang^ !  Moi ! 
ee  fier  soldat,  c*est  mon  fils!  Parte 
enfant,  il  revient  homme.  II  a  hate  de  se 
marier.  Voilk  un  autre  sacrifice,  et  qui 
n*est  pas  le  moins  grand.  II  faut  qull 
en  aime  une  autre ;  il  faut  que  la  mere. 
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gI  U  e6t,  ei  sera  toujours  le  pre- 
i*ait  en  lui  desormais  que  la  se- 
ilace — une  place  bien  pntite,  hclas ! 
mneiiU  dc  passion.  Alors  elic  ic 
le  «t  se  choisit  sa  rivale,  elle 
ft  caase  de  lui,  ello  la  pare,  ellc  so 
la  tuito,  et  log  conduit  a  Tautel,  et 
e  <|a*elle  j  demandey  c>st  de  ne 
re  oobliee/* 

rord  DOW  as  to  tho  application 
owu  case  of  the  leading  views 
ysnggestcd.  It  may  be  thonght 
le  moral  they  most  clearly  incui- 
roald  point  to  our  fellow  coun- 
B  in  Ireland.  But  we  owu  we 
%  dUTeront  reading  of  the  lesson, 
OBidder  that  the  peculiar  perils 
leMribed  must  as  yet  have  been 
\y  felt  among  the  priesthood  of 
saatry.  It  is  in  circles  where 
is  less  physical  privation  anil 
leatimental  excitement,  that  the 
of  spiritual  fascination  and 
itic  division  are  likely  to  arise. 
ihelet  has  shown  that  '^  Direc- 
In  its  worst  forms,  did  not  ter- 
e  with  the  seventeenth  century, 
■8  revived  in  his  own  times, 
ifty  be  allowed  to  follow  out  his 
OS,  and  suggest  that  Jesuits 
directors  are  not  confined  to  the 
ih  fEuth.  It  behoves  even  a 
9t«nt  people  to  be  on  their  guard 
It  ttie  recurrence  of  Popery  and 
rmcticcs  under  a  new  aspect. 
nme  erroneous  position  may  be 
sd  from  opposite  directions.  Tlie 
constitutional  malady  may  show 
hn  different  diseases.  Ctrsar 
Bflocessible  to  all  fiatteiy,  except 
rfaich  told  him  he  hated  flatterers. 
many  ar<^  most  in  danger  of 
h  error  when  it  approaches 
•  an  ultra-Protestant  disguise, 
re  saved,  indeed,  from  the  evils  of 
tiataiy  clergy.  We  are  not  ex- 
to  that  ignorance  or  that  envy 
iHy  life  which  such  an  institution 
res.  But  ambition  and  Interest 
ipply  the  place  of  most  other  vices ; 
'6  shall  be  wise  to  watch  whether 
jne  battle  is  not  now  being  fouglit 
gf  ourselves,  and  for  the  same  im- 
bCe  object — the  occupancy  of  the 
B  heart.  The  pictures  that  have 
sometimes  drawn  of  our  own 
I  may  have  only  a  limited  re- 
anoe.  Methodist  preachers, 
raogelical  vicars,  may  be  exag- 
d  ddlneations  or  mere  individual 


portraits.  But  still,  is  it  not  true  that 
the  miods  of  our  women,  particularly 
those  that  are  unmarried  or  childless, 
are  here,  as  well  as  in  France,  sought 
to  be  engrossed,  aud  alienated  from 
their  natural  attachments,  through 
priestly  influences  and  for  priestly 
purposes?  Look  at  any  new  sect 
springing  np  among  us — Look  at  the 
last  example  of  the  kind,  where  a 
peculiar  religious  body  is  forcing  or 
feeling  its  way  towards  an  ascendency. 
Powerful  as  it  seems  to  be  in  numbers 
and  in  wealth,  in  w^hat  does  its  main 
strength  consist?  It  was  frankly 
avowed  by  one  of  its  apostles,  that  the 
female  mind  alone  seemed  properly  fit- 
ted to  appreciate  its  tenets.  A  strauge 
confession  !  We  doubt  if  Luther, 
Calvin,  or  Knox,  would  have  boasted 
of  such  a  fact  as  characterizing  the 
religions  movements  to  which  they 
gave  an  impulse.  In  the  purity  of 
female  feelings  we  may  have  a  secu- 
rity that  any  system  that  recommends 
itself  to  women,  must  have  a  fair 
semblance  of  gooduedis  as  it  appears 
in  their  eyes :  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  their  approbation  is  a  test  of  its 
genuine  excellence,  or  of  its  actual  con- 
formity with  the  type  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  represent  It  is  no  novelty 
in  the  history  of  human  nature,  that 
evil  makes  its  first  attempts  on  the 
weakness  of  woman.  Whatever  is 
calculated  strongly  to  excite  the  af- 
fections will  gain  the  hearts  of  tho 
more  susceptible  sex;  and,  without  the 
aid  of  stronger  intellects,  they  will 
run  a  risk  of  following  after  delusive 
lights,  and  may  be  found  as  often  to 
be  the  votaries  of  an  amiable  and  at- 
tractive error,  as  the  asscrtors  of  a 
severe  and  sober  tnith.  We  would 
take  leave  to  afiinn,  that  a  religious 
creed  or  constitution  among  whose 
supporters  a  vast  preponderance  of 
females  was  to  be  found,  stood  in  a 
dubious  position,  and  was  open  to  tho 
suspicion  that  its  principles  cannot 
stand  examination  by  the  standards 
of  reason  and  argument.  Certain  it  is 
that  this  severance  of  the  sexes  by 
religious  distiuctions  is  an  unnatural 
state  of  society,  and  a  serious  evil. 
It  is  accompanied  too,  and  aggravated, 
by  another  source  of  danger.  The 
system  of  hanging  the  faith  and  feel- 
ings on  the  lips  of  a  man,  as  if  he  were 
a  special  messenger  from  heaven,  is 
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nothiog  else  than  Popery,  and  goes  to 
put  a  pope  in  every  pulpit.  Incessant 
sermons,  itinerant  speeches,  public 
meetings,  devotional  assemblies,  form 
9  round  of  excitement  of  a  dangerous 
and  deceptive  kind,  and  are  little  else 
than  a  species  of  decent  dissipation. 
The  constant  intervention  of  a  favo- 
rite or  fashionable  minister  in  all  the 
exercises  of  religion,  identifies  too 
much  the  sacred  subject  itself  with 
the  individual  who  presides  over  it ; 
while  theatrical  exhibitions  of  extem- 
poraneous oratory  and  flights  of  fancy, 
make  the  ordinary  ritual  of  public 
worship,  or  the  quiet  practice  of  pri- 
vate devotion,  seem  tame  and  trivial. 
The  tendency  of  the  evil  is,  that  the 
direct  access  to  a  communion  with 
above  is  barred  against  the  deluded 
and  dependent  devotee,  much  in  the 
Bkme  manner  as  the  votaries  of  Ro- 
manism are  driven  for  aid  to  the  in- 
termediate intercession  of  the  Virgin 
and  the  Saints.  If  the  devotion  of 
women  is  to  be  maintained  mainly  by 
the  presence  and  person^  influences 
of  a  spiritual  guide  and  prompter,  the 
selection  ought  to  be  made  in  accor- 
dance with  other  principles.  The  sub- 
stitation  of  the  priest  or  preacher  in 
the  place  of  the  nusband  or  guardian, 
presupposes  or  foreshows  a  subversion 
more  or  less  of  the  most  essential 


relations  of  family  life.  The  neces- 
sity of  resorting  to  this  means  of 
gaining  or  maintaining  power  must  de- 
grade the  clergy  who  depend  on  it,  by 
tempting  them  to  arts  of  flattery  and 
excitement,  and  by  corrupting  their 
style  of  instructiott  to  suit  the  tastes 
merely  of  the  more  sensitive  section 
of  our  species,  at  the  sacrifice  of  that 
due  proportion  of  more  solid  and 
intellectual  grounds  -of  thought  and 
principle,  which  are  needed  to  in- 
fluence thoroughly  the  understandings 
of  men.  The  remedy  here  also  is  to 
be  found  in  a  similar  course  of  con- 
duct to  what  has  been  formerly  sug- 
gested. Let  the  heads  of  every  bouse 
do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  call 
into  exercise  the  good  sense  and  na- 
tural feeling  of  the  females  who  are 
dependent  upon  them,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  give  its  due  place  to  that  all- 
important  subject  which  is  the  occa- 
sion of  the  error.  By  a  judicious  mix- 
ture of  sympathy  and  sober  feeling, 
they  may  counteract  the  extraneom 
influences  that  are  now  at  work,  and 
restore  peace  to  the  family,  by  oniting 
its  membei-s  in  the  practice  of  a  calm 
and  rational  piety,  of  which,  out-of- 
doors,  the  best  assistance  and  safe- 
guard ai'e  to  be  found  in  the  time-tried 
doctrines  and  discipline  of  our  Pro- 
testant EsTABUaHMKNTS. 
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No.  n. 

Horace  Lbicbstkb. 

Oxford  !  Alma  Mater !  not  to  love  rioritj  which  they  never  boast  indeed, 
tiiee  were  indeed  the  ingratitade  of  a  but  to  which  his  secret  soni  bears  en- 
degenerate  son.  Let  the  whiners  of  vious  witness.  Or  the  rich  noncon- 
the  Conventicle  rail  at  thee  for  a  formist,  risen  perhaps  from  obscnritj 
mother  of  heretics,  and  the  Joseph  to  a  rank  in  society  which  gives  him 
Humes  of  domestic  economy  propose  the  choice  of  indulging  either  his 
to  adapt  the  scale  of  thy  expenses  to  spleen  or  his  pride— either  to  send  his 
their  own  narrow  notions — I  uphold  eldest  son  as  a  gentleman-common- 
thee  to  be  the  queen  of  all  human  in-  er  to  Christ-Church,  to  swallow  the 
atitntions — the  incarnated  union  of  Thirty-nine  Articles  with  his  cham- 
Church  and  State — royal  in  thy  reve-  pagne ;  or  to  have  his  fling  ^t  the 
lines  as  in  thy  expenditure — thy  doc-  Church  through  her  universities — 
trine  as  orthodox  as  thy  dinners,  thy  accusing  Churchmen  of  bigotry,  and 
politics  as  sonnd  as  thy  port.  exclusiveness,    and   iUiber^ty,    be- 

Oxford  I  who  are  they  that  rail  at  cause  Dissenters  do  not  found  col- 

her?   who  dare  to  lift  their  voice  leges.*    Or,  worse  than  all,  the  un- 

against  that  seat  of  high  and  holy  worthy  disciple  who  (like  the  noxious 

memories  ?    The  man  who  boasts  a  plant  that  has  grown  up  beneath  the 

private  education,  (so  private,  that  shade  of  some  goodly  tree)  has  drawn 

bis  most  intimate  friends  have  never  no  nobility  of  soul  from  the  associa- 

fonnd  it  out,)  who,  innocent  himself  tions  which  surrounded  his  ungrateful 

ik  all  academic  experiences  and  asso-  youth :  for  whom  all  the  reality  and 

ciations,  grudges  to  others  that  supe-  romance  of  academic  education  were 


^  Wh J  do  not  these  umversal  rational  religionists  found  colleges  for  themselves, 
and  get  an  university  established  on  a  scale  of  splendour  commensurate  with  their 
liberality,  so  as  to  cut  out  Oxford,  with  its  antiquated  notions,  altogether  ?  How 
very  funny  it  would  be  !  It  must  be  the  absurdity  of  the  idea  that  prevents  them 
— it  cannot  be  stinginess  as  to  the  means.  Fancy  Oxford  in  the  hands  of  the 
three  denominations  1  the  under-graduates  hauled  up  for  cutting  meeting!  —  a 
We«leyan  proctor,  delighting  in  black  gowns,  stopping  by  mistake  a  Quaker 
Freshman,  with  a  reproof  for  being  in  broad-brim  Instead  of  academicals,  and 
being  answered  with  *'  Friend,  I  am  not  of  thy  persuasion  ! "  Then  the  dissent- 
ing D.D.S  flocking  to  the  university  sermon  at  Mount  Pisgah  Chapel,  (late  St 
Mary's,)  wherein  all  denominational  topics  were  to  be  carefully  avoided,  and  the 
sharp  look-out  that  would  be  kept  upon  any  preacher  whose  harangues  savoured 
of  bigotry !  Then  the  boat-races ;  fancy  the  Independents'  boat  bumping  the 
Particular  Baptists*,  and  the  Quakers'  colours — drab-and-all-drab — floating  at  the 
head  of  the  flag-staff !  And  as  to  "  tufts  " — that  vile  distinction  which  indepen- 
dent M.P.S  are  so  indignant  at — why,  if  a  dissenting  nobleman — even  the  seventh 
son  of  an  Irish  peer — were  to  be  had  for  love  or  money,  what  a  price  he  would 
fetch  in  such  an  Utopia  of  nonconformity  !  Nay,  if  they  could  get  even  a  Nova 
Scotia  baronet — a  Sir  Anybody  Anything — we  know  pretty  well  what  a  fuss  they 
would  make  about  him.  There  is  no  such  fawner  on  the  aristocracy,  if  he  has  but 
a  chance  of  getting  any  thing  out  of  them,  as  a  parvenu  by  birth,  a  liberal  in  poli- 
tics, and  an  Independent  by  "  religioxLi  pemtcuion.** 

The  great  danger,  I  suppose,  would  be,  lest  some  more  than  usually  noncon- 
forming under-graduate  should  start  a  "  connexion  "  of  his  own,  and  proceed  to 
argue  that  all  the  university  authorities,  heads  of  houses  and  all,  were  under  an 
awful  delusion,  and  that  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  that  under-graduates  should  elect  their  own  tutors  and  proctors,  and  be 
goven^  on  the  voluntary  principle. 
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alike  in  yain :  steering  at  the  honours 
which  he  could  not  obtain,  denying 
the  existence  of  opportunities  which 
he  neglected ;  the  basest  of  approvers, 
be  quotes  to  his  own  eternal  infamy 
the  scenes  of  riot  and  dissipation,  the 
alternations  of  idleness  and  extrara- 
'  gance,  which  make  up  his  sole  recol- 
lections of  the  university :  and  look- 
ing, without  one  glance  of  affection, 
upon  the  face  of  his  fair  and  graceful 
mother,  makes  the  chance  mole,  or 
the  early  wrinkle,  which  he  traces 
there,  the  subject  of  his  irreverent 
jest,  forgets  the  kindness  of  which  he 
was  unworthy,  and  remembers  for 
evil  the  wholesome  discipline  which 
was  irksome  only  to  such  as  him. 

**  Non  hiBC  joooMB  conveniiint  Ijrae ; " 

I  admit  mine  is  not  the  tongue  or  pen 
for  such  a  sublect ;  and  Oxford  has,  I 
hope,  no  lacK  of  abler  champions. 
But  it  was  geese,  you  know,  who 
once  saved  the  Capitol  \  and  I  must 
have  my  hiss  at  the  iniquitous  quack- 
eries which  people  seek  to  perpetrate 
under  the  taking  title  of  University 
Kcform.  And  when  I,  loving  Oxford 
as  I  do,  see  some  of  her  own  sons 
arrayed  against  her,  I  can  only  re- 
member this  much  of  my  philosophy 
—that  there  are  cases  when  to  be 
angry  becomes  a  duty.  Men  who, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  universities 
from  experience,  think  proper  to  run 
them  down,  succeed  at  all  events  in 
exposing  one  crying  evil — the  ab- 
surdity of  meddling  with  what  one 
does  not  understand.  We  who  know 
better  may  afford  to  smile  at  once  at 
their  spite  and  their  ignorance.  But 
he  who  lifts  his  voice  against  the  mo- 
ther that  bore  him,  can  fix  no  darker 
blot  upon  her  fame  than  the  disgrace 
of  having  given  birth  to  him. 

Show  me  the  man  who  did  not  like 
Oxford,  and  I  will  show  you  either  a 
Bulky  misanthrope  or  an  affected  ass. 
Many,  many  indeed,  are  the  unpleas- 
ant recollections  which,  in  the  case  of 
nearly  all  of  us,  will  mingle  with  the 
joy  with  which  we  recall  our  college 
days.  More  than  the  ghosts  of  duns 
departed,  perhaps  unpaid ;  more  than 
the  heart-burnings  of  that  visionary 
fellowship,  for  wMiich  we  were  beaten 
(we  verily  believe,  unfau'ly)  by  a 
neck ;  more  than  that  loved  and  lost 
ideal  of  a  first  class,  which  we  deser- 


ved, but  did  not  get,  (the  opinions  of 
our  examiners  not  coinciding  in  that 
point  with  our  own  ;)  yes,  more  than 
all  these,  come  forcibly  to  many 
minds,  the  self-accusing  silent  voice 
that  whispers  of  time  wasted  and 
talents  misapplied  —  kind'  advice, 
which  the  heat  of  youth  misconatrued 
or  neglected — ^jewels  of  price  that 
once  lay  strewed  upon  the  golden 
sands  of  life,  then  wantonly  disre- 
garded, or  picked  up  but  to  be  flung 
away,  and  which  the  tide  of  advan- 
cing years  has  covered  from  our  view 
for  ever — ^blessed  opportunities  of  ac- 
quiring wisdom,  human  and  divine, 
which  never  can  return. 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  if  there  be 
any  man  who  can  say  that  Oxford  is 
not  to  him  a  land  of  pleasant  memo- 
ries, "  Mirr'  jftai  'jra^art^^  yiptn^^-^ 
which   is,    being   freely   translated, 
"May  he  never  put  his  legs  under 
my  mahogany" — thafs  all.     1  never 
knew  him  yet,  and  have  no  wish  to 
make   his   acquaintance.      He  may 
have  carried  off  every  possible  uni- 
versity honour  for  what  I  care ;  he  is 
more  hopelessly  stupid,  in  my  view 
of  things,  than  if  he  had  been  plncked 
fifteen  times.    If  he  was  fond  of  read- 
ing, or  of  talking  about  reading ;  fond 
of  hunting,  or  talking  about  hunting ; 
fond  of  walking,  riding,  rowing,  leap- 
ing, or  any  possible  exercise  besides 
dancing ;   if  he  loved  pleasant  gar- 
dens or  solemn  cloisters ;  learned  re- 
tirement or  unlearned  jollification — 
in  a  word,  if  he  had  any  imaginable 
human   sympathies,  and    cared  for 
any  thing  besides  himself,  he  would 
have  liked  Oxford.      Men^s    tastes 
differ,  no  doubt;  but  to  have  spent 
four  years  of  the  spring  of  one's  life 
in  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities 
and  best  societies  in  the  world,  and 
not  to  have  enjoyed  it — this  is  not  a 
variety  of  taste,  but  its  privation. 

I  fancy  there  is  a  mistaken  opinion 
very  prevalent,  that  young  and  fool- 
ish, older  and  wiser,  are  synonymous 
terms.  Stout  gentlemen  of  a  certain 
age,  brimful  of  proprieties,  shake  their 
heads  alarmingly,  and  talk  of  the  folly 
of  boys;  as  if  they  were  the  only 
fools.  And  if  at  any  time,  in  the 
fulness  of  their  hearts,  they  refer  to 
some  freak  of  their  own  youth,  they 
appear  to  do  it  with  a  sort  of  apolofzy 
to  themselves,  that  such  wise  iudi- 
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vidaals  as  they  are  now  should  ever 
have  done  snch  things !  And  as  the 
world  stands  at  present,  it  is  the  old 
story  of  the  Lion  and  the  Painter; 
the  elderly  gentlemen  are  likely  to 
have  it  their  own  way ;  they  say 
what  they  like,  while  the  young  ones 
are  content  to  do  what  they  like.  And 
the  more  absurdity  a  man  displays  in 
his  teens,  (and  some,  it  must  be  con- 
fes:ied,  are  absurd  enough,)  the  more 
insupportable  an  air  of  wisdom  does 
be  put  on  when  he  gets  settled.  And 
as  there  is  no  hoi)e  of  these  sedate 
gentry  being  sent  to  College  again  to 
teach  the  rising  generation  of  uuclcr- 
graduates  the  art  of  precocious  gra- 
vity, and  still  less  hojje  of  their  ar- 
riving at  it  of  themselves,  perhaps 
there  is  no  hann  in  mooting  the  ques- 
tion on  neutral  ground,  whether  such 
«  consummation  as  that  of  putting 
old  heads  upon  young  shoulders  is  al- 
together desirable. 

Wherefore,  L,  Frank  Hawthorne — 
t)eiHg  of  the  age  of  nine- and- 1 went}', 
or  thereabouts,  and  of  sound  mind, 
and  about  to  renounce  for  ever  all 
daim  and  title  to  be  considered  a 
yonng  man  ;  having  raairied  a  wife, 
and  left  sack  and  all  other  bad  habits  \ 
having  no  longer  any  fellowship  with 
onder-gradnates,  or  army  subs,  or 
medical  students,  or  young  men  about 
town,  or  any  other  claBS  of  the  hete- 
rogeneous irregnlars  who  make  up 
**  Yonng  England  " — being  a  perfectly 
disinterested  party  in  the  question, 
inasmuch  as  having  lost  my  reputa- 
tion for  youth,  I  have  never  acquired 
one  for  wisdom — hereby  raise  my 
voice  against  the  intolerable  cant, 
which  assumes  every  man  to  be  a 
hare-brained  scapegrace  at  twenty, 
and  a  Solomon  at  forty-five.  Youth 
sows  wild  oats,  it  may  be ;  too  many 
men  in  more  advanced  life  seem  to 
me  to  sow  no  crop  of  any  kind.  There 
are  empty  fools  at  all  ages  ;  but  ^^  an 
old  fool,"  &C.1  (mnsty  as  the  proverb 
is,  it  is  rather  from  neglect  than  over- 
application.)  I  have  known  men  by 
the  dozen,  who  in  their  youth  were 
either  empty-headed  coxcombs  or 
noisy  sots ;  does  my  reader  think 
that  any  given  number  of  additional 
years  has  made  them  able  statesmen, 
eoand  lawyers,  or  enidite  divines? 
that  because  they  have  become  ho- 
nourable  by  a  seat  in  Parliament, 


learned  by  courtesy,  reverend  by 
oflBce,  they  are  therefore  really  more 
useful  members  of  society  than  when 
they  lounged  the  High  Street,  or 
woke  the  midnight  echoes  of  the 
quadrangle?  Naj',  life  is  too  short 
for  the  leopard  to  change  his  spots, 
or  the  Ethiopian  his  skin ;  one  can 
but  pare  -the  claws  of  the  first,  and 
put  a  suit  of  the  last  European  fashion 
upon  the  other. 

Let  any  man  run  over  in  his  own 
mind  the  list  of  those  school  and  col- 
lege companions  with  whom,  after 
the  lapse  of  ten  years  or  so,  he  has 
still  an  opportunity  of  occasionally 
renewing  his  acquaintance,  and  judg- 
ing of  the  effect  which  time  has  had 
u|)on  their  habits  and  characters.  lu 
how  many  cases  can  he  trace  any 
material  alteration,  beyond  what  re- 
sults from  the  mere  accidents  of  time 
and  place?  He  finds,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  good  principles  developed, 
warm  impulses  ripened  into  active 
habits,  exaggerations  softened  down, 
(for  I  am  giving  him  credit  for  not 
choosing  his  companions,  even  in 
youth,  among  the  vicious  in  heart  and 
principle,')  but  if  he  finds  in  any 
what  he  can  call  a  diange  at  all,  then 
I  ask,  in  how  many  instances  is  it  a 
change  for  the  better?  or  does  he 
not  find  it  rather  where  there  was  no 
sterling  value  in  the  metal,  which,  as 
the  gloss  of  youth  wears  off,  loses  its 
only  charm  ? 

Thirty  is  the  tnrnmg-point  of  a 
man's  liie  ;  when  marrying  becomes  a 
nowor-nevcr  sort  of  business,  and 
dinnei's  begin  to  delight  him  more 
than  dancing.  As  I  said  just  now, 
then,  I  stand  just  at  the  comer;  and, 
looking  round  before  I  turn  it,  I  own 
somewhat  of  a  shyness  for  the  com- 
pany of  those  "  grave  and  reverend 
seniors"  who  are  to  be  my  fellow- 
travellers  hereafter  through  life.  There 
are  certain  points  on  which  I  fear  we 
are  scarce  prepared  to  agree.  I  must 
have  one  window  open  for  the  first 
few  miles  of  the  journey  at  all  events 
— that  I  may  look  behind  me.  Life's 
a  fast  train,  and  one  can't  expect  to 
be  allowed  to  get  out  at  the  stations ; 
still  less  to  ask  the  engineer  to  put 
back,  because  we  have  left  our  youth 
behind  us.  Yet  there  are  some  things 
in  which  I  hope  always  to  be  a  boy ;  I 
hope  ever  to  prefer  thoughtlessness  to 
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heartlessness,  impradence  to  selfish- 
ness, impulse  to  calcnlation.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  part  with  all  the  fiery 
spirits,  the  glowing  imaginations,  the 
elasticity  of  mind  and  body  which  we 
lose  as  age  creeps  on ;  but  if,  with  the 
bright  summer  weather  and  cloudless 
skies  of  youth,  to  which  we  are  con- 
tent to  bid  farewell,  we  must  lose,  too, 
the  ^^  sunshine  of  the  breast*' — the 
'^  bloom  of  heaii;" — then  well  might 
the  poet  count  him  happy  who  died 
in  early  spring — ^who  knew  nothing 
of  life  but  its  fair  promises,  and  passed 
away  in  happy  scepticism  of  the  win- 
ter which  was  to  come. 

Talk  of  putting  old  heads  upon 
young  shoulders  I  Heaven  forbid  I  It 
would  but  be  making  them  stoop  pre- 
maturely. If  indeed  we  could  put 
young  hearts  into  old  bodies  occa- 
sionally, we  might  do  some  good ;  or 
if  there  could  ever  be  combined  in 
some  fortunate  individual,  throughout 
his  life,  the  good  qualities  peculiar  to 
each  successive  climacteric;  if  we 
could  mix  just  enough  of  the  acid  and 
the  bitter,  which  are  apt  to  predomi- 
nate so  unhappily  after  a  long  rubbing 
through  the  world,  to  qualify  the  fiery 
spirit  of  youth,  and  prevent  its  sweet- 
ness fi'om  cloying,  the  compound 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  pleasant 
one.  But  this,  it  is  to  be  feared,  like 
many  other  desiderata,  is  too  good 
to  be  attainable ;  and  the  experience 
which  we  undoubtedly  want  in  early 
life,  we  acquire  too  often  at  the  cost 
of  that  freshness  of  heart,  which  na- 
ture intended  as  a  gift  still  mo|ie 
valuable. 

Nowhere  does  the  old  Stagyiite 
display  a  more  consummate  know- 
ledge of  what  men  are  made  of,  than 
in  his  contrasted  characters  of  youth 
and  age.  I  wonder  how  many  of  the 
old  gentlemen  who  call  themselves 
philosophers  in  this  degenerate  age, 
ever  read  or  remember  what  he  says 
on  the  subject.  It  is  a  g|reat  comfort, 
when  one  is  arguing  agfunst  so  much 
collective  wisdom,  to  feel  that  one  has 
such  authority  to  fall  back  upon ;  and 
I  have  the  less  hesitation  in  bringing 
my  old  friend  Aristotle  forward  to 
help  me,  because  I  can  assure  my 
unlearned  readers,  ladies  and  others, 
that  I  am  not  going  to  quote  any 
thing  nearly  so  grave  and  sensible  as 
modem  philosophy.      "Stmgy,  ill- 


natured,  suspicious,  selfish,  narrow- 
minded" — these,  with  scaroe  a  re- 
deeming quality,  are  some  of  the 
choice  epithets  which  he  striDgs  to- 
gether as  the  characteristics  of  the 
respectable  old  governors  and  dowagers 
of  his  day ;  whUe  the  young,  althongb, 
as  he  confesses,  somewhat  too  mach' 
the  creatures  of  impulse,  and  indebted 
to  it  for  some  of  their  virtues  as  well 
as  vices,  are  trustful  towards  otIierSf 
honest  in  themselves,  open-handed 
and  open-hearted,  warm  fiiends  and 
brave  enemies.  It  is  tme,  he  ob- 
serves, they  have,  in  a  large  d^ree, 
the  fault  common  to  all  honest  men, 
they  are  ^^  easily  humbugged  ;  **  a 
failing  which  perhaps  may  let  as  into 
the  secret  of  their  sitting  down  so 
quietly  under  the  imputation  of  a  hnn- 
dred  others.  He  urges,  too^  else- 
where, a  fact  I  am  not  disposed  to 
battle  about,  that  young  men  do  not 
make  good  philosophers ;  bot  this  is 
in  a  book  which  he  wrote  for  the  use 
of  his  own  son,  wherem  be  probably 
thought  it  his  duty  to  take  the  con- 
ceit out  of  his  heir- apparent ;  bnt  if 
he  ever  allowed  the  young  philosopher 
to  get  a  sight  of  the  other  book  con- 
taining the  two  characters  afn^esaid, 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  be  foimd 
him  as  ^*  easily  humbngged"  after- 
wards. 

Bemember,  reader,  as  I  said  before, 
I  claim  to  occupy. neutral  ground.  If 
I  essay  to  defend  youth  from  some 
im'ustice  which  it  suffers  at  the  hands 
of  partial  judges,  it  is  as  an  amateur 
advocate  rather  than  an  accredited 
champion — ^for  I  am  young  no  longer. 
If  I  am  rash  enough  to  conch  a  lance 
agiunst  that  venerable  phantom,  which, 
under  the  name  of  Wisdom,  hovers 
round  gray  hairs,  I  am  but  preparing 
a  rod  for  my  own  back — for  I  feel  my- 
self growing  old.  I  admit  it  with  a 
sigh ;  but  the  sigh  is  not  for  the  past 
only,  but  even  more  for  the  present. 
I  mourn  not  so  much  for  that  which 
Time  has  taken  away,  as  for  the  in- 
sufficiency of  that  which  it  brings  in- 
stead.  I  would  rejoice  to  be  relieved 
from  the  dominion  of  the  hot  follies 
of  youth,  if  I  could  escape  at  the  same 
time  the  degrading  yoke  of  the  cooler 
vices  of  maturity.  I  do  not  find  men 
grow  better  as  they  grow  older ;  wiser 
they  may  grow,  but  it  is*  the  wisdom 
of  the  serpent.    We  scai^co  grow  less 
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sensaal,  less  yain,  less  eager  after 
what  we  think  pleasure  ;  I  would  we 
continued  as  generous  and  as  warm. 
We  gain  the  cunning  to  veil  our  pas- 
sions, to  regulate  even  our  vices  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  (and  that  no  par- 
simonious one)  which  what  we  call 
*'  society"  allows ;  we  lose  the  enthu- 
siasm which  in  some  degree  excused 
our  follies,  with  the  light- heartedness 
which  made  them  delightful.  Few 
men  among  us  are  they  who  can  look 
back  upon  the  years  gone  by,  and  not 
feel  that,  if  these  may  justly  be  charged 
with  folly,  the  writing  of  the  accusa- 
tion that  stands  against  their  riper 
age  is  of  a  graver  sort. 

It  is  melancholy,  rather  than  amu- 
sing, to  hear  men  of  a  certain  age 
rail  against  the  faults  and  extrava- 
gance of  their  juniors.    Angry  that 
Siey  themselves  are  no  longer  young, 
they  visit  with  a  rod  of  iron  such  an 
intolerable  offence  in  others.    Even 
newspapers  have  of  late  been  eloquent 
against  the  disgusting  immoralities  of 
breaking  knockers  and  bonneting  po- 
licemen. The  Times  turns  censor  upon 
such  an  "  ungentlemanly  outrage ; " 
the  Weekfy  Despatch  has  its  propriety 
shocked  by  such  '^  freaks  of  the  aris- 
tocracy;" and  both,  in  their  zeal  to 
reprobate  offences  so  dangerous  to  the 
best  interests  of  society,  sacritice  some- 
what of  that ''  valuable  space"  which 
should  have  been  devoted  to  the  bul- 
letin of  the  health,  or  the  history  of 
the  travels,  of  the  "  gallant  officer" 
who  last  deliberately  shot  his  friend 
in  a  duel ;  or  the  piquant  details  of 
the  last  crim.  con.^  with  the  extraordi- 
nary disclosures  expected  to  be  made 
by  the  "  noble  defendant."    Society 
has  no  sympathy  with  vices  to  which 
it  has  no  temptation ;  it  might  have 
done  foolish  things  in  its  day,  but  has 
long  ago  seen  the  folly  of  them.    So 
we  make  a  graceful  acknowledgment 
of  having  been  wrong  once,  for  the 
sake  of  congratulating  ourselves  upon 
being  so  veiy  right  now. 

Let  me  then,  for  some  few  moments, 
recall  those  scenes  which,  on  the  stage 
of  life,  have  passed  away  for  ever ; 
and  forgetting,  as  memory  loves  to 
do,  the  evil  that  was  in  them,  let  it  be 
not  idle  repining  to  lament  the  good. 
Oh  !  dark  yet  pleasant  quadrangle, 
round  whose  wide  area  I  might  wan- 
der now,  a  stranger  among  strangers, 


where  are  they  who  once  gave  life  and 
mirth  to  cheer  those  ancient  walls? 
There  were  full  a  score  of  rooms,  con- 
genial lareSj  in  which  no  hour  of  day 
or  night  would  have  found  me  other 
than  a  welcome  guest.   I  had  friends, 
yea,  friends,  within  those  prison- like 
windows — warm  hearts  walled  in  by 
thy  cold  grey  stones — friends  that  had 
thoughts,  and  feelings,  and  pursuits  in 
common — who  were  not  hospitable  in 
words  alone,  suffering  each  other's  pre- 
sence with  well -concealed  ennui — but 
friends  in  something  more  than  in  the 
name.     In  vain,  among  the  cold  con- 
ventionalities of  life,  shall  I  look  for 
the  warm  and  kindly  welcome,  the 
sympathy  of  feeling,  the  unrestrained 
yet  courteous  familiarity  of  intercourse, 
which  was  part  and  parcel  of  u  col- 
lege life  ;  and  if  for  this  only  I  should 
say  of  Oxford,  that  I  shall  not  look 
upon  its  like  again — if  for  this  only,  I 
doubt  wliether  the  years  of  my  youth- 
ful pilgrimage  were  altogether  evil, 
who  shall  gainsay  me?   Where,  or  in 
what  society  of  wise,  and  orderly,  and 
respectable  *'grown-upchUdren,"  shall 
I  find  the  sincerity  and  warm-heart- 
edness that  once  were  the  atmosphere 
of  my  daily  life  ?  Where  is  the  friend 
of  my  maturer  choosing,  into  whose 
house  I  can  walk  at  any  time,  and 
feel  sure  I  am  no  intruder?     Where 
is  the  man,  among  those  with  whom  I 
am  by  hard  fate  compelled  to  asso- 
ciate, who  does  not  measure  his  re- 
gard, his  hospitality,  his  very  smiles, 
by  my  income,  my  station  in  society — 
any  thing  but  by  myself?    Older  and 
wiser !— oh  yes ! — youthful  friendship 
is  very  foolish  in  such  matters. 

But  I  suppose  I  must  put  up,  as  I  best 
may,  with  the  accumulating  weight  of 
years  and  wisdom.  It  won't  do  to 
give  up  one's  degree,  and  begin  again 
at  the  university,  even  if  they  leave 
us  a  university  worth  going  to.  At 
all  events,  one  could  not  go  back  and 
find  there  those  "  old  familiar  faces" 
that  made  it  what  it  was ;  and  it  is 
more  pleasant  to  look  upon  it  all — the 
place  and  its  old  occupants — as  still 
existing  in  some  dream-land  or  other, 
than  to  return  to  find  an  old  acquaint- 
ance in  every  stick  and  stone,  while 
every  human  face  and  voice  is  strange 
to  us. 

Yet  one  does  meet  friends  in  old 
scenes,  sometimes,  when  the  meeting 
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is  as  unexpected  as  delightfal.    And 
just  so,  in  my  last  visit  to  Oxford, 
did  I  stnmble  upon  Horace  Leicester. 
We  met  in  the  quadrangle  where 
we  had  parted  some  six  years  back, 
just  as  we  might  if  we  had  supped 
together  the  night  before;   whereas 
we  had  been  all  the  time  hundreds  of 
miles  asunder :  and  we  met  as  nnre* 
strainedly,  only  far  more  cordially. 
Neither  of  us  had  much  time  to  spare 
in  Oxford,  but  we  dined  together  of 
course ;  talked  over  old  friends,  and 
told  old  stories.    As  to  the  first,  it 
was  strange  enough  to  moralize  upon 
the  after-fortunes  of  some  of  our  con* 
temporaries.    One — of  whom,  for  ha- 
bitual  absence   from   lectures,  and 
other  misdemeanours  many  and  va« 
rious,  the  tutors  had  prophesied  all 
manner  of  evil,  and  who  had  been 
dismissed  by  the   Principal  at   his 
final  leave-taking,  with  the  remark 
that  he  was  the  luckiest  man  he  had 
ever  known,  inasmuch  as  having  been 
perseveringly    idle    without     being 
plucked,  and  mixed  up  in  every  row 
without  being  rusticated— was  now 
working  hard  day  and  night  as  a  bar- 
rister, engaged  as  a  junior  on  com- 
mittee business  the  whole  Session, 
and  never  taking  a  holiday  except  on 
the  Derby  day.     The  ugliest  little 
rascal  of  our  acquaintance,  and  as 
stupid  as  a  post,  was  married  to  a 
pretty  girl  with  a  fortune  of  thirty 
thousand.    Another,  and  one  of  the 
best   of  us — Charley   White — who 
united  the  business  habits  of  a  man 
with  the  frolic  of  a  schoolboy,  and 
who  ought  to  have  been  added  to  the 
roll  of  the  College  benefactors,  as 
having  been  the  founder  of  the  Crick- 
et and  the  Whist  Club,  and  restored 
to  its  old  place  on  the  river,  at  much 
cost  and  pains,  the  boat  which  had 
been  withdrawn  for  the  last  five  years, 
and   reduced  the   sundry  desultory 
idlenesses  of  the  under-graduates  into 
something  like  method  and  order — 
Charley  White  was  now  rector  of  a 
poor  and  populous  parish  in  York- 
shire, busily  engag^  in  building  a 
new  church  and  schools,  opening  Pro- 
vident Societies,  and  shutting  up  beer- 
shops,  and  instructing  the  rising  ge- 
neration of  his  pai'ishioners  in  cate- 
chism and  cricket  alternately.    While 
the  steadiest  (I  was  Y&ry  near  sajing 
the   only  steady  man)   among  our 
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mutual  acquaintance,  who  looked  at 
every  sixpence  before  he  spent  it, 
checked  his  own  washing-Usta,  went 
to  bed  at  ten  o*clock,  and  was  in  short 
an  exemplary  character,  (he  was  held 
out  to  me,  on  my  firat  entraoGe,  as  a 
valuable  acquaintance  for  any  young 
man,  but  I  soon  despaired  of  success- 
fully imitating  so  bright  a  model) — 
well,  this  gentleman  having  been  taken 
into  partnership,  somewhat  prema- 
turely perhaps  on  the  strength  of  the 
aforesaid  reputation,  by  his  father's 
firm — they  were  Liverpool  merchants 
of  high  standing — ^had  thought  pro- 
per, (Ssgusted  probably  with  the  dis- 
sipations and  immoralities  of  trade,  to 
retire  to  America  in  search  of  purity 
and  independence,  without  going 
thix)ngh  the  form  of  closing  his  ac- 
counts with  the  house.  The  Liver- 
pudieians,  indeed,  according  to  Ho- 
race's account,  gave  a  somewhat  ugly 
name  to  the  transaction ;  he  bad  been 
cashier  to  the  firm,  they  aaid,  who 
were  nunua  some  tens  of  thousands 
thereby;  but  as  the  senior  partner 
was  known  to  have  smoked  cigars  al 
a  preparatory  school  (thereby  show- 
ing what  he  would  have  done  had  he 
b^tt  sent  to  Oxford,)  whereas  our 
friend  was  always  ^*  a  steady  man,"  I 
leave  the  reader  to  judge  which  party 
is  entitled  to  the  most  credit. 

It  was  after  we  had  separated  that 
a  friend  of  mine,  not  an  Oxford  man, 
who  had  dined  with  us,  and  appeared 
much  amused  by  some  of  Horace's 
reminiscences,  asked  me  the  very 
puzzling  question,  ^^  Was  your  friend 
Leicester  what  they  call  a  *  rowing 
man'  at  College?''  Now,  I  protest 
altogether  against  the  division  of  un- 
der-graduates into  reading  men  and 
rowing  men,  as  arbitrary  and  most 
illogical;  there  being  a  great  many 
who  have  no  claim  to  h^  reckoned 
either  in  one  class  or  the  other,  and  a 
great  many  who  hover  between  both. 
And  this  imaginary  distinction,  exist- 
ing as  it  notoriously  does  at  Oxford, 
and  fostered  and  impressed  upon  men 
by  the  tutors,  (often  nnintentionally, 
or  with  the  very  best  intentions,)  is 
productive  in  many  cases  of  a  great 
deal  of  harm.  A  man  (or  boy  if  yon 
please)  is  taught  to  believe,  upon  bis 
very  first  entrance,  that  one  of  these 
characters  will  infallibly  cling  to  him, 
and  that  ho  has  only  to  choose  be- 
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tween  the  two.    For  the  unaginaiy 
division  creates  a  real  one ;  in  many 
colleges,   a  man  who  joins  a  boat^s 
crew,  or  a  cricket  clab,  or  goes  out 
now  and  then  with  the  harriers,  is 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  by  the 
tnthorities  at  once ;  and  by  a  very 
natural  consequence,  a  man  who  wants 
to  read  his  five  or  six  hours  a-day 
quietly,  findd  that  some  of  his  pleasaut- 
est  companions  look  upon  him  asaslow 
coach.    So,  probably  before  the  end 
of  his  first  term,  he  is  hopelessly  com- 
mitted, at  nineteen,  to  a  consistency 
of  character  rarely  met  with  at  fifty. 
If  he  lays  claim  to  the  reputation  of  a 
reading  man,  and  has  an  eye  to  the 
loaves  and  fishes  in  the  way  of  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships,  he  is  compelled, 
by  the  laws  of  his  caste^  to  renounce 
some  of  the  most  sensible  and  healthful 
amnsements  which  a  university  life 
ofiTers.     He  must  lead  a  very  hum- 
drum sort  of  life  indeed.    It  is  not 
enough  that  he  should  be  free  from 
the  stains  of  vice  and  immorality; 
that  his  principles  and  habits  should 
be  those  of  a  gentleman;    that  he 
Bhonld  avoid  excesses,  and  be  obser- 
vant of  discipline ;  this  the  university 
wonld  have  a  right  to  expect  from  aU 
who  are  candidates  for  her  honours 
and  emoluments.    But  there  is  a  con- 
ventional character  which  he  must 
put  on  besides  this.   I  say  *''•  put  on ; " 
because,  however  natural  it  may  be 
to  some  men,  it  cannot  possibly  be  so 
to  all.     His  exercise  must  be  taken 
at  stated  times  and  places:  it  must 
consist  principally  of  walking,  whether 
be  be  fond  of  it  or  not,  varied  occa- 
sionally by  a  solitary  skiffing  expedi- 
tion down  the  river,  or  a  game  of 
billiards  with  some  very  steady  friend 
on  the  sly.    His  dress  must  exhibit 
either  the  negligence  of  a  sloven,  (in 
case  he  be  an  aspirant  for  very  high 
honours  indeed,)  or  the  grave  preci- 
sion of  a  respectable  gentleman  of 
forty.    He  must  eschew  all  such  va- 
nities as  white  trousers  and  well -cut 
boots.    He  must  be  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  all  nniversity  intelligence  that 
does  not  bear  in  some  way  on  the 
schools;  must  be  utterly  indifferent 
what  boat  is  at  the  head  of  the  river, 
or  whether  Drake's  hounds  are  fox  or 
harriers.     He  must  never  be  seen  out 
of  his  rooms  except  at  lecture  before 
two  o'clock,  and  never  return  to  a 


wine-party  after  chapel.  His  judg- 
ment of  the  merits  of  port  and  sherry 
must  be  confined  principally  to  the 
fact  of  one  being  red  and  the  other 
white,  and  the  compounding  of  punch 
must  be  to  him  a  mystery  unfathom- 
able. Now,  if  he  can  be,  or  assume 
to  be,  all  this,  then  he  will  be  admit- 
ted into  the  most  orthodox  and  steady 
set  in  his  college ;  and  if  he  have,  be- 
sides, an  ordinary  amount  of  scholar- 
ship, and  tact  enough  to  talk  judi- 
ciously about  his  books  and  his  read- 
ing, he  may  get  up  a  very  fair  repu- 
tation indeed.  And  when  at  his  final 
examination  he  makes,  as  nine- tenths 
of  such  men  do  make,  a  grand  crash, 
and  bis  name  comes  out  in  the  third 
or  fourth  class,  or  he  get  ^^  gulfed  *' 
altogether — it  is  two  to  one  but  his 
friends  and  his  tutor  look  upon  him, 
and  talk  of  him,  as  rather  an  ill-used 
hidividual.  He  was  ^^  unlucky  in  his 
examination'' — ^^  the  essay  did  not 
suit  him " — they  were  "quite  surprised 
at  his  failure" — "  his  health  was  not 
good  the  last  term  or  two" — "  he  was 
too  nervous."  These  are  cases  which 
have  occurred  m  every  man's  experi- 
ence :  men  read  ten  hours  a- day,  with 
a  watch  by  their  side,  crammmg  in 
stufi"  that  they  do  not  understand,  are 
talked  about  as  "  sure  firsts"  till  one 
gets  sick  of  their  very  names,  assume 
all  the  airs  which  really  able  men  sel- 
dom do  assume,  and  take  at  last  an 
equal  degree  with  others  who  have 
been  acquiring  the  same  amount  of 
knowledge  with  infinitely  less  preten- 
sion, and  who,  without  moping  the 
best  part  of  their  lives  in  an  artificial 
existence,  will  make  more  useful  mem- 
bers of  society  in  the  end.  "  How 
was  it,"  said  an  old  lady  in  the  coun- 
try to  me  one  day,  "  that  young  Mr 
C did  not  get  a  first  class?  1  un- 
derstand he  read  very  hard,  and  I 
know  he  refused  every  invitation  to 
dinner  when  he  was  down  here  in  the 
summer  vacation?"  "  That  was  the 
very  reason,  my  dear  madam,"  said 
I ;  **  you  may  depend  upon  it."  She 
stared,  of  course ;  but  I  believe  I  was 
not  far  out. 

Let  men  read  as  much  as  they  will, 
and  as  hard  as  they  will,  on  any  sub- 
jects for  which  they  have  the  ability 
and  inclination;  but  never  let  them 
suppose  they  are  to  lay  down  one  code 
of  practice  to  suit  ail  tempers  and 
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constitntions.  Cannot  a  man  be  a 
scholar,  and  a  gentleman,  and  a  good 
fellow  at  the  same  time? 

And,  after  all,  where  is  the  broad 
moral  distinction  between  these  soi* 
disant  steady  men,  and  those  whom 
they  are  pleased  to  consider  as  ^^  row- 
ing^' characters?  it  has  always  seem- 
ed to  me  rather  apocryphal.  If  a  man 
thinks  proper  to  amuse  himself  with 
a  chorus  in  his  own  rooms  at  one 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  it  seems  hard- 
ly material  whether  it  be  Greek  or 
English — Sophocles  or  Tom  Moore. 
It's  a  matter  of  taste,  and  tastes  differ. 
l^OT  do  I  think  the  morality  of  Ho- 
race or  Aristophanes,  or  the  theology 
of  Lucretius,  so  peculiarly  admirable, 
as  to  render  them,  per  ««,  fitter  sub- 
jects for  the  exclusive  exercise  of  a 
young  man's  faculties  than  ^^the  Pick- 
wick Papers,"  or  "  The  Rod  and  the 
Gun."  I  have  heard — (I  never  saw, 
nor  will  I  believe  it) — of  the  profanity 
of  certain  sporting  under -graduates, 
who  took  into  chapel  the  racing  ca- 
lendar, bound  in  red  morocco,  instead 
of  a  prayer-book ;  I  hold  it  to  have 
been  the  malicious  fiction  of  some 
would-be  university  reformer;  but, 
even  if  true,  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
much  prefer  that  provident  piety  which 
I  have  noticed  getting  up  its  Greek 
within  the  same  walls  by  means  of  a 
Septuagint  and  Greek  liturgy.  Reli- 
gion is  one  thing,  classic^  learning 
another,  and  sporting  information  an- 
other ;  all  totally  distinct,  and  totally 
different:  the  first  immeasurably  above 
the  other  two,  but  standing  equidis- 
tant from  both.  It  does  not  make  a 
man  one  whit  the  better  to  know  that 
Corffibus  won  the  cup  at  Olympia  b.  c. 
776,  than  it  does  to  know  that  Priam 
did  not  win  the  St  Leger  at  Doncaster 
A.  D.  1830 ;  from  all  I  can  make  out, 
the  Greeks  on  the  turf  at  present  are 
not  much  worse  than  their  old  name- 
sakes; I  dare  say  there  was  a  fair 
amount  of  black- leglsm  on  both  oc- 
casions. Men  injure  their  moral  and 
physical  health  by  reading  as  much  as 
by  other  things;  it  takes  quite  as 
much  out  of  a  man,  and  puts  as  little 
in  him  to  any  good  purpose,  to  get  up 
his  logic  as  to  pull  in  an  eight-oar. 

Besides,  if  one  is  to  read  and  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  a  dozen  different 
authors,  one  dull  monotonous  round 
of  physical  existence  seems  ill  fitted 


to  call  out  the  requisite  variety  of 
mental  powers.  I  hold  that  Uiere 
are  divers  and  sundry  fit  timess,  and 
places,  and  states  of  mind,  suited  to 
different  lines  of  reading.  If  a  man 
is  at  work  upon  histoiy,  by  all  means 
let  him  sport  oak  rigidly  against  all 
visitors ;  let  him  pile  up  his  authori- 
ties and  referenced  on  every  vacant 
chair  all  round  him,  and  get  a  clear 
notion  of  it  by  five  or  six  hours'  unin- 
terrupted and  careful  study.  Or,  if 
he  has  a  system  of  philosophy  to  get 
up,  let  him  sit  down  wijth  bis  head 
cool,  his  window  open,  (not  the  one 
looking  into  quad.,^  let  him  banish 
from  bis  mind  all  mmor  matters,  and 
not  break  off  in  the  chain  of  argument 
so  long  as  he  can  keep  his  brain  clear 
and  his  eyes  open.  Even  then,  a  good 
gallop  afterwards,  or  a  cigar  and  a 
glass  of  punch,  with  some  lively  fel- 
low who  is  no  philosopher,  will  do 
him  far  more  good  than  a  fagging  walk 
of  so  many  measured  miles,  with  the 
studious  companion  whose  head  is 
stuffed  as  full  of  such  matter  as  his 
own,  and  whose  talk  will  be  of  dis- 
puted passages,  and  dispiriting  anti- 
cipations of  a  *^  dead  fioorer"  in  the 
schools.  But  if  a  man  wants  to  make 
acquaintance  with  such  books  as  Ju- 
venal, or  Horace,  or  Aristophanes,  he 
may  surely  do  it  to  quite  as  good 
purpose,  and  with  far  more  rdish, 
basking  nnder  a  tree  in  summer,  or 
with  a  friend  over  a  bottle  in  wmter. 
The  false  tone  of  society  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  had  its  influence 
upon  Horace  Leicester.  Coming  up 
to  the  university  from  a  public  school, 
with  a  high  character,  a  fair  amount 
of  scholarship,  and  a  host  of  acquaint- 
ances, he  won  the  good-^ill  at  once  of 
dons  and  of  under-graduates,  and  bid 
fair  to  be  as  universal  a  favourite  at 
college  as  he  had  been  at  Harrow. 
Never  did  a  man  enter  upon  an  aca- 
demic life  under  happier  auspices,  nor, 
I  believe,  with  a  more  thorough  de- 
termination to  enjoy  it  in  every  way. 
He  did  not  look  upon  his  emancipa- 
tion from  school  discipline  as  a  license 
for  idleness,  nor  intend  to  read  the  less 
because  he  could  now  read  what  he 
pleased,  and  when  he  pleased.  For, 
not  to  mention  that  Horace  was  am- 
bitions, and  had  at  one  time  an  eye 
to  the  class  list — ^he  had  a  taste  for 
reading,  and  a  strong  natural  talent 
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to  appreciate  what  he  read.    But  if 
he  had  a  taste  for  reading,  he  had 
other  tastes  as  well,  and,  as  he  thought, 
not  incompatible ;  much  as  he  ad- 
mired his  Koman  namesake,  he  could 
not  devote  his  evenings  exclusively  to 
his  society,  but  preferred  carrying  out 
his  precepts  occasionally  with  more 
modem  companions;  and  he  had  no 
notion  that  during  the  next  four  years 
of  his  life  he  was  to  take  an  interest 
in  no  sports  but  those  of  the  old  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  mount  no  horse  but 
Pegasus.    For  a  term  or  two,  Leices- 
ter got  on  very  well;  attended  lec- 
tures, read  steadily  till  one  or  two 
o^dock,  when  there  was  nothing  par- 
ticular going  on,  kept  a  horse,  hired 
an  alarm,  and  seldom  cut  morning 
chapel,  or  missed  a  meet  if  within 
reasonable  distance.    It  was  a  course 
of  life,  which,  in  after  days,  he  often 
referred  to  with  a  sigh  as  having  been 
most  exemplary;  and  I  doubt  whe- 
ther he  was  far  wrong.    But  it  did 
not  last.    For  a  time  liis  gentlemanly 
manners,    good   humour,    and  good 
taste,  carried  it  off  with  all  parties ; 
but  it  was  against  the  ordinary  rou- 
tine, and  could  not  hold  up  against 
the  popular  prejudice.     The  reading 
men  eyed  his  top-boots  with  suspi- 
cion ;  the  rowing  men  complained  he 
was  growing  a  regular  sap^  always 
sporting  oak  when  they  wanted  him. 
Then  his  wine-parties  were  a  source 
of  endless  tribulation  to  him.    First 
of  all,  he  asked  all  those  with  whom 
he  was  most  intimate  among  his  old 
schoolfellows   to    meet   each    other, 
adding  one  or  two  of  his  new  acquain- 
tances :  and  a  pretty  mess  he  made 
of  it.    Men  who  had  sat  on  the  same 
form  with  him  and  with  each  other  at 
Harrow,  and  had  betrayed  no  such 
marked  differences  in  their  tastes  as 
to  prevent  their  associating  veiy  plea- 
santly there,  at  Oxford,  he  found,  had 
been  separated  wide  as  the  poles  by 
this  invisible,  but  impassable,  line  of 
demarcation:   to  such  a  degree  in- 
deed, that  although  all  had  called 
upon  Horace,  as  they  had  upon  each 
other,  before  it  seemed  decided  on 
which  side  they  were  to  settle,  yet 
when  they  now  met  at  his  rooms,  they 
had  become  strangers  beyond  a  mere 
civil  recognition,  and  had  not  a  single 
subject  to  converse  upon  in  common. 
In  fact,  they  were  rather  surprised 


than  pleased  to  meet  at  all ;  and  it 
was  in  vain  their  host  tried  to  get 
them  to  amalgamate.  Many  seemed 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  showing  how 
decidedly  they  belonged  to  one  set  or 
the  other.  One  would  talk  of  nothing 
on  earth  besides  hunting,  and  sat 
silent  and  sulky  when  Horace  turned 
the  conversation ;  another  affected  an 
utter  ignorance  of  all  that  was  going 
on  in  the  university  that  was  not  con- 
nected with  class-lists,8cholarships,(S:c 
What  provoked  him  most  was,  that 
some  of  those  who  gave  themselves 
the  most  pedantic  airs,  and  would 
have  been.double-first  class  men  un- 
deniably, if  talking  could  have  done 
it,  were  those  whose  heads  he  well 
knew  were  as  empty  as  the  last  bottle, 
and  which  made  him  think  that  some 
men  must  take  to  reading  at  Oxford, 
simply  because  they  had  faculties  for 
nothing  else. 

At  all  events,  Horace  found  the 
mixed  system  would  not  answer  for 
entertaining  his  friends.  So  the  next 
time  he  asked  a  few  of  the  reading 
men,  some  of  whom  he  knew  used  to 
be  good  fellows,  together ;  and  as  he 
really  had  a  kindred  taste  with  them 
on  many  subjects,  he  found  an  hour 
or  so  pass  away  very  pleasantly  : 
when  just  as  he  was  passing  the  wine 
about  the  third  round,  and  his  own 
brilliancy  and  good-humour  were  be- 
ginning to  infect  some  of  his  guests — 
so  that  one  grave  genius  of  twenty 
had  actually  so  far  forgotten  himself 
as  to  fill  a  bumper  by  mistake — up 
jumped  the  senior  man  of  the  party, 
and  declaring  that  he  had  an  engage- 
ment to  walk  with  a  friend  at  seven, 
politely  took  his  leave.  This  was  the 
signal  for  a  general  dispersion;  in 
vain  did  Horace  assure  them  they 
should  have  some  coffee  in  the  course 
of  an  hour,  and  entreat  some  one  or 
two  to  return.  Off  they  all  went, 
with  sundry  smiles  and  shakes  of  the 
head,  and  left  their  unfortunate  host 
sitting  alone  in  his  glory  over  the 
first  glass  of  a  newly  opened  bottle  of 
claret. 

I  happened  to  be  crossing  the 
quadrangle  from  chapel  in  company 
with  Savile,  at  the  moment  when  Lei- 
cester put  his  head  out  of  his  window 
as  if  to  enquire  of  the  world  in  general 
what  on  earth  he  was  to  do  with  him- 
self for  the  next  hour  or  two.    Savile 
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he  bailed  at  once,  and  begged  him  to 
come  up ;  and  thongh  I  knew  bnt 
little  of  him,  and  had  never  been  in 
his  rooms  before,  still,  as  I  was  one  or 
two  terras  his  senior,  there  was  no- 
thing contrary  even  to  Oxford  eti- 
qnette  in  my  accompanying  Savile. 
We  langhed  heartily  when  he  ex- 
plained his  disappointment.  Savile 
tried  to  comfort  htm  by  the  assurance 
that,  as  he  had  an  honr  to  spare,  he 
would  sit  down  and  help  him  to 
finish  a  bottle  or  two  of  claret  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure ;  and  was  in- 
clined to  attribute  the  failure  of  the 
evening,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his 
name  not  having  been  included  in  the 
list  of  invitations — an  omission  by 
which  he  declared  all  parties  had 
been  the  losers  ;  Horace's  reading 
friends  standing  very  much  in  need  of 
some  one  to  put  a  little  life  into  them, 
and  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  de- 
gree, having  missed  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  meeting,  among  so  many  ehoice 
fellows,  some  one  to  "  put  him  up  to 
the  examiners'  dodges.'*  Bnt  Lei- 
cester was  irrecoverably  disgusted. 
Nothing,  he  declared,  wonld  ever  in- 
duce him  to  ask  a  party  of  reading 
men  to  his  rooms  again;  and  from 
that  honr  he  seemed  to  eschew  fel- 
lowship with  the  whole  fraternity. 
Not  that  he  became  idle  all  at  once ; 
on  the  contrary,  I  believe,  for  some 
time  he  worked  on  steadily,  or  at 
least  tried  to  work;  but  he  was  natu- 
rally fond  of  society,  and  having  failed 
to  find  what  he  wanted,  was  reduced 
t^  make  the  best  of  such  as  he  could 
find.  So  he  gradually  became  ac- 
quainted with  a  set  of  men  who, 
whatever  their  good  qualities  might 
be,  had  certainly  no  claim  whatever 
to  be  considered  hard  readers,  and 
who  would  have  considered  a  sym- 
posium which  broke  up  at  seven 
o'clock  as  unsatisfactory  as  a  tale 
without  a  conclusion.  Amongst  these, 
his  gentlemanly  manners  and  kind- 
ness of  heart  made  him  beloved, 
while  his  talents  gave  him  a  kind  of 
influence ;  and,  though  he  must  have 
felt  occasionally  that  he  was  not  alto- 
gether in  his  right  place,  and  that, 
besides  his  popular  qualities,  he  had 
higher  tastes  and  endowments  with 
which  the  majority  of  his  companions 
could  hardly  sympathise,  he  was  too 
light-hearted  to  philosophise  much  on 


the  subject,  and  contented  himself 
with  enjoying  his  popularity,  occa- 
sionally falluig  back  upon  his  own 
resources,  and  keeping  up,  in  a  desul- 
tory kind  of  way,  his  acqnidntance 
with  scholarship  and  Uteratnre.  The 
reading  men  of  course  looked  upon 
him  as  a  lost  sheep ;  the  lators  shook 
their  heads  about  him ;  if  he  did  well, 
it  was  set  down  as  the  resitlt  of  acci- 
dent; while  all  his  misdoings  were 
labouring  in  his  vocation.  For,  agree- 
ably to  the  grand  division  aforesaid, 
Horace  was  now  set  down  as  a  ^^  row- 
ing-man ;"  and  he  soon  made  the  dis« 
covery,  and  did  more  thereupon  to 
deserve  the  character  than  he  ever 
would  have  done  otherwise.  He  was 
very  willing  to  go  on  in  his  own  way, 
if  all  parties  wonld  but  let  him  alone; 
he  was  not  g(Hng  to  be  made  a  prose- 
lyte  to  long  walks,  and  toast  and 
water,  nor  had  he  any  consdentioas 
abhorrence  of  snpper-parties ;  and,  as 
his  prospects  in  life  ware  in  no  way 
dependent  upon  a  class  or  a  sdiolar- 
ship,  and  he  seemed  to  be  tacitly  re- 
pudiated by  the  UteraH  of  his  coUege, 
young  and  old,  on  account  of  some  of 
his  fSbresaid  heterodox  notions  on 
the  subject  of  study,  he  accostomed 
himself  gradually  to  set  their  opinions 
at  defiance ;  while  the  moderate  read- 
ing, which  enconragement  and  emu- 
lation had  made  easy  at  school,  be- 
came every  day  more  and  more 
distasteful. 

Horace's  tottering  reputation  was 
at  last  completely  overset  in  the  eyes 
of  the  authorities  by  a  little  afi^air 
which  was  absurd  enongfa,  bnt  in 
which  he  himself  was  as  innocent  as 
they  were.  It  happened  that  a  youth- 
ful cousin  of  his,  whose  sole  occnpa- 
tion  for  the  last  twelve  months  of  his 
life  had  been  the  not  over-profitable 
one  of  waiting  for  a  commiaaion,  had 
come  np  to  Oxford  for  two  or  three 
days,  pursuant  to  invitation,  to  see  a 
little  of  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  inhabitants.  1  think  he  had  some 
slight  acquaintance  with  our  then 
vice-principal — a  good-natured,  easy 
man — and  Horace  had  sot  leave  for 
him  to  occupy  a  set  of  very  small, 
dark  rooms,  which,  as  the  oofiege  was 
not  very  full,  had  been  suffimd  to 
remain  vacant  for  the  last  two  or 
three  terms ;  they  were  so  very  un- 
attractive a  domicile,  that  tiie  last 
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Freshman  to  whom  they  were  ofFered, 
as  a  HobsoD^s  choice,  was  currently 
reported,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  dis- 
gust, to  have  taken  his  name  off  the 
books  initanter.    It  is  not  usual  to 
allow  strangers  to  sleep  within  college 
walls  at  all ;  but  our  discipline  was 
somewhat  lax  in  those  days.    So  Mr 
Carey  bad  a  bed  put  up  for  him  in 
the  aforesaid  quarters.     He  was,  of 
course,  dn\j  feted,  and  made  much  of 
by  Horace  and  his  friends ;   and  a 
dozen  of  ns  sat  down  to  a  capital 
dinner  in  the  rooms  of  the  former,  on 
the  strength  of  having  to  entertain  a 
"  Granger  from  the  country ; "   the 
hospitality  of   Oxford    relaxing  its 
rales  even  in  favour  of  under- gradu- 
ates upon  such  occasions.    It  must 
have  been  somewhere  towards  the 
next  morning,  when  two  or  three  of 
ns  accompanied  young  Carey  down 
to  No.  8;  and,  after  chatting  with 
bim  tUl  he  was  half  undressed,  left 
him,  as  we  thought,  safe  and  quiet. 
Howevcrf  soon  after  we  had  retired, 
Sonne  noisy  individual  in  the  same 
•taircase  thought  proper  to  give  a 
view-hollo  out  of  his  window,  for  the 
{Hirpose  of  wishing  the  public  good- 
night.    Now  there  was  one  of  the 
Fellows,  a  choleric  little  old  gentle- 
man,   always  in   residence,  holding 
acme  office,  in  which  there  was  as  little 
to  do,  and  as  much  to  get  as  might 
be,  and  who  seldom  troubled  himself 
moch  about  college  discipline,  and 
looked  upon  under-graduates  with  a 
sort  of  silent  contempt ;  never  inter- 
fering with  them,  as  he  declared  him- 
self, so  long  as  they  did  not  interfere 
with  him.     But  one  point  there  was, 
in  which  they  did  interfere  with  his 
personal    comfort   occasionally,  and 
whereby  his  peace  of  mind  and  rest 
of  body  were  equally  disturbed.    Mr 
Perkins  always  took  a  tumbler  of 
negus   at   ten   precisely,   and   turn- 
ed   in    as  the  college  clock  struck 
the  quarter  past;  by  the  half-hour 
he   was    generally   asleep,    for   his 
digestion  was  good,-  and   his  cares 
few.     Bnt   his   slumbers   were  not 
heavy,  and  any  thing  like  a  row  in 
the  qnadrangle  infallibly  awoke  him, 
and  then  he  was  like  a  lion  roused. 
He  was  wont  to  jump  up,  throw  up 
bis  window,  thrust  out  a  red  face  and 
a  white  nightcap,  and  after  listening 
a  few  seconds  for  the  chance  of  the 


odious  sounds  being  repeated,  would 
put  the  very  pertinent  question  usual 
in  such  circumstances,  to  which  one 
so  seldom  gets  an  equally  pertinent 
reply—"  Who's  that  V"  In  case  this 
intimation  of  Mr  Perkins  being  wide 
awake  proved  sufficient,  as  it  often 
did,  to  restore  quiet,  then  after  the 
lapse  of  a  few  more  seconds  the  head 
and  the  nightcap  disappeared,  and 
the  window  was  shut  down  again. 
But  if  the  noLse  was  continued,  as 
occasionally  it  was  out  of  pure  mis- 
chief, than  in  a  minute  or  two  the 
said  nightcap  would  be  seen  to 
emerge  hastily  from  the  staircase 
below,  in  company  with  a  dressing- 
gown  and  slippers,  and  Mr  Perkins  in 
this  disguise  would  proceed  to  the 
scene  of  disturbance  as  fast  as  his 
short  legs  could  carry  him.  He  sel- 
dom succeeded  in  effecting  a  capture ; 
but  if  he  had  that  luck,  or  if  he  could 
distinguish  the  tone  of  any  individual 
voice  so  as  to  be  able  to  identify  the 
performer,  he  had  him  up  before  the 
'*  seniority"  next  morning,  where  his 
influence  as  one  of  the  senior  fellows 
ensured  a  heavy  sentence.  But  he 
had  been  engaged  in  so  many  unsuc- 
cessful chases  of  the  kind,  and  his 
short  orations  from  his  window  so 
often  elicited  only  a  laugh,  though 
including  sometimes  brief  but  explicit 
threats  of  rustication  against  the  noisy 
unknown,  strengthened  by  little  ex- 
pletives which,  when  quoted  by  un- 
der-graduates, were  made  to  sound 
somewhat  doubtfully — that  at  last  he 
altered  his  tactics,  and  began  to  act 
in  silence.  And  so  he  did,  when  upon 
opening  his  window  he  saw  a  light  in 
the  ground- floor  rooms  of  the  stair- 
case whence  the  sounds  proceeded 
on  the  evening  in  question.  Carey, 
by  his  own  account,  was  proceeding 
quietly  in  his  preparations  for  bed, 
singing  to  himself  an  occasional  gtanza 
of  some  classical  ditty  which  be  had 
picked  up  in  the  course  of  the  evening, 
and  admiring  the  power  of  the  man's 
lungs  in  the  room  above  him,  when 
he  heard  a  short  quick  step,  and  then 
a  double  rap  at  his  door.  He  was 
quite  sufficiently  acquainted,  by  this 
time,  with  the  ways  of  the  place,  not 
to  be  much  surprised  at  the  late  visit, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  consider  it 
prudent  to  learn  the  name  and  status 
of  his  visitor  before  admitting  him ;  so 
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he  retorted  upon  Mr  Perkins,  quite 
unconsciously,  his  own  favourite  query 
— "  Who's  that?"  his  first  and  ob- 
vious impression  being  that  it  was 
one  of  the  party  he  had  just  quitted, 
coming  probably,  in  the  plenitude  of 
good  fellowship,  to  bring  him  an  in- 
vitation to  wine  or  breakfast  next 
day. 

**  It's  me,  sir — open  the  door,"  was 
the  reply  from  a  deep  baritone,  which 
the  initiated  would  never  have  mis- 
taken. 

"  Who  are  you?"  said  Carey  again. 

**  My  name  is  Perkins,  sir :  have 
the  goodness  to  let  me  in."  He  was 
getting  more  angry,  and  consequently 
more  polite. 

"  Perkins?"  said  Carey,  pausing  in 
his  operations,  in  the  vain  endeavour 
to  recall  the  name  among  the  score  or 
two  to  whom  he  had  been  intix>duced. 
"  Pm  just  in  bed — were  you  up  at 
Leicester's  ?  " 

"  Open  the  door,  sir,  if  you  please, 
immediately,"  and  then  came  what 
our  friend  took  for  a  smothered  laugh, 
but  was  really  a  sort  of  shiver,  for 
there  was  a  draft  in  the  passage 
playing  all  manner  of  pranks  with  the 
dressing- go^vn,  and  Mr  Perkins  was 
getting  cold. 

An  indistinct  notion  came  into 
Carey's  mind,  that  some  one  who  had 
met  him  in  College  might  have  taken 
him  for  a  Freshman,  and  had  some 
practical  joke  in  view ;  so  he  con- 
tented himself  with  repeating  that  he 
was  going  to  bed,  and  could  let  no 
one  in. 

"  I  tell  you,  sur,  Pm  Mr  Perkins ; 
don't  you  know  me  ?  " 

"  I  wish  you  a  very  good  night, 
Mr  Perkins." 

"  What's  your  name,  sir?  eh? 
You  impudent  young  puppy,  what's 
your  infernal  name?  Pll  have  you 
rusticated,  you  dog — do  you  hear  me, 
Bir?"' 

On  a  sudden  it  struck  Carey  that 
this  might  possibly  be  a  domiciliary 
visit  from  one  of  the  authorities,  and 
that  his  best  plan  was  to  open  the 
door  at  once,  though  what  had  pro- 
cured him  such  an  honour  he  was  at 
a  loss  to  imagine.  He  drew  back  the 
spring  lock,  therefore,  and  the  next 
moment  stood  face  to  face  with  the 
irate  Mr  Perkins. 

His  first  impulse  was  to  laugh  at 
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the  curious  figure  before  him;  but 
when  demands  for  his  name,  and 
threats  of  unknown  penalties,  were 
thundered  forth  upon  him  with  no 
pause  for  a  reply,  then  he  began  to 
think  that  he  had  made  a  misuke  in 
opening  the  door  at  all — that  he  might 
get  Leicester  into  a  scrape  if  not  him- 
self— ^and  as  his  person  was  as  un- 
known to  Mr  Perkins  as  that  gentle- 
man's to  him,  it  struck  him  that  if  he 
could  give  him  the  slip  once,  it  would 
be  all  right.  In  a  moment  he  blew 
out  his  solitary  candle,  bolted  through 
the  open  door,  all  but  upsetting  his 
new  acquaintance,  whom  he  left  storm- 
ing in  the  most  unconnected  manner, 
alone,  and  in  total  darkness.  Up  to 
Leicester's  rooms  he  rushed,  related 
his  adventure,  and  was  rather  sur- 
prised that  his  cousin  did  not  iq)plaud 
it  as  a  very  clever  thing. 

What  Mr  Perkins  thought  or  said 
to  himself,  what  degree  of  patience  be 
exhibited  in  such  trying  circumstances, 
or  in  what  terms  he  apostn^hised  his 
flying  enemy,  must  ever  remain  a 
secret  with  himself.  Five  minutes 
after,  Solomon  the  porter,  summoned 
from  his  bed  just  as  he  had  made  him- 
self snug  once  more  after  letting  out 
Horace's  out-college  friends,  con- 
fronted Mr  Perkins  in  about  as  sweet 
a  temper  as  that  worthy  individual 
himself,  with  this  difference,  that  one 
was  sulky  and  the  other  furious. 

^^  Who  lives  in  the  ground-floor  on 
the  left  in  No.  8?'* 

"  What,  in  '  Coventry?'  Why, 
nobody,  sir." 

*^  Nobody !  you  stupid  old  sinner, 
you're  asleep." 

*^  No,  sir,  I  ain't,"  and  Solomon 
flashed  his  lantern  in  Mr  Perkms's 
face  as  if  to  ascertain  whether  Atii  eyes 
were  open.  Mr  Perkins  started  back, 
and  Solomon  turned  half  round  as  if 
to  disappear  again. 

'^  Who  lives  there,  Solomon,  I  ask 
yon  ?  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  yon 
don't  know?    You  are  not  fit ^ 

"  I  knows  every  gentleman's  rooms 
well  enough :  nobody  hasn't  lived  in 
them  as  you  means  not  these  four  terms. 
Mr  Peai*s  kept  his  fox  in  'em  one  time, 
till  the  vice-principal  got  wind  of  him. 
There  may  be  some  varmint  In  'em 
for  all  I  knows — they  a'n't  fit  for  much 
else." 

^*  There's  some  confounded  puppy 
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ibman  in  them  now — at  least 
18 — and  he  lives  there  too.^^ 
now  there  Ae'n'/,"  saki  the 
log  Solomoji.  And,  without 
ft  word  more,  he  set  off  with 
tm  towards  the  place  in  dis- 
llowed  by  Mr  Perkins,  who 
d  himself  with  an  angry  ^'Now 
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BOW  we  shall  see,"  replied 
I,  18,  somewhat  to  Mr  Per- 
itonishment,  they  found  the 
rted.  Having  made  a  selcc- 
a  ft  huge  bunch  of  keys,  the 
KSoeedcKl,  after  some  fumbling, 
ig  the  door  open.    The  room 

traces  of  recent  occupation, 
tr  four  broken  chairs  and  a 
table  were  the  only  furniture : 
\  the  light  of  Solomon's  lan- 
iild  penetrate,  it  looked  the 
tme  of  desolation.  Solomon 
I. 

mis  9^  man  living  here.  Ill 
here  is.  He  was  undressing 
Cftme.  Look  in  the  bedroom." 
opened  the  door,  and  saw  a 
kher-bed  and  bolster,  the  usual 

fai  an  unoccupied  college 
p.  "  Seeing^s  believing,"  said 
er. 

iridi  Mr  Perkins,  seeing  was 
Bving.  He  saw  Solomon,  and 
the  empty  room,  but  ho  did 
ere  either.  But  he  had  evi- 
he  worst  side  of  the  argument 
>od,  80  he  wished  the  porter  a 
M)d-night,  and  retreated. 
riMt  was,  that  the  noisy  gen- 
in  the  rooms  above,  as  soon  as 
;bt  the  tones  of  Mr  Perkins's 
t  Carey's  door,  had  entered 
)  joke  with  exceeding  gusto, 
^are  that  the  visit  was  really 
i  as  ft  compliment  to  his  own 
lowers.  Carey's  sudden  bolt 
him  rather;  but  as  soon  as  he 


heard  Mr  Pt  rkins's  footsteps  take  the 
direction  of  the  porter's  lodge,  he 
walked  softly  down-stairs  to  the  field 
of  action,  and,  anticipating  in  some 
degree  what  would  fbllow,  bundled  up 
together  sheets,  blankets,  pillow; 
dressing  apparatus,  and  all  other 
signs  and  tokens  of  occupation,  and 
made  off  with  them  to  his  own  rooms, 
sporting  the  oak  behind  him,  and  thus 
completing  the  mystification. 

As  the  fadts  of  the  case  were  pretty 
sure  to  transpire  in  course  of  time, 
Horace  took  the  safe  course  of  getting 
his  cousin  out  of  college  next  morn- 
ing, and  calling  on  Mr  Perkins  with  a 
full  explanation  of  the  circumstances, 
and  apologies  for  Carey  as  a  stranger 
unacquainted  with  the  police  regula- 
tions of  their  learned  body,  and  the 
respect  due  thereto.  Of  course  the 
man  in  authority  was  obliged  to  be 
gracious,  as  Leicester  could  not  well 
be  answerable  for  all  the  faults  of  his 
family;  but  there  never  from  that 
time  forth  happened  a  row  of  any 
kind  with  which  he  did  not  in  his 
own  mind,  probably  unconsciously^ 
associate  poor  Horace. 

Whether  my  read^^  will  set  down 
Horace  Leicester  as  a  rowing  man  or 
not,  is  a  point  which  I  leave  to  their 
merciful  consideration :  a  reading  man 
was  a  title  which  ho  never  aspired  tO; 
He  took  a  very  creditable  degree  in 
due  season,  and  was  placed  in  the 
fourth  class  with  a  man  who  took  up 
a  very  long  list  of  books,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  read  himself  stupid. 

^'  He  ought  to  have  done  a  good 
deal  more,"  said  one  of  the  tutors; 
"  he  had  it  in  him."  "  I  think  he 
was  lucky  not  to  have  been  plucked, 
myself,"  said  Mr  Perkins ;  "  he  was  a 
very  noisy  man." 
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On  a  dull  damp  October  morning 
of  the  year  1833— concerning  the  move 
exact  date  of  which  it  can  only  be 
ascertained  that  it  was  subsequently 
to  the  twentieth  day  of  the  month— 
a  man  rather  above  the  middle  height, 
wrapped  in  a  military  doak  of  dark 
grey  doth,  and  wearing  an  oilskin 
Bchako  upon  his  head,  was  seen  pro- 
ceeding through  the  streets  of  Pam- 
peluna  in  the  direction  of  the  gate 
known  as  the  Puerta  del  Carmen. 
Although  the  doak  and  schako,  which 
were  all  that  could  at  first  be  distin- 
guished of  his  dress,  indicated  their 
wearer  to  be  an  officer,  it  was  ob- 
served, that  on  passing  the  gaard- 
house  at  the  gate,  he  took  some  pains 
to  conceal  his  face,  as  though  fearful 
of  being  recognised.  Once  outside 
the  wai^  he  crossed  the  river  Arga 
by  the  Pnente  Nuevo,  and  continued 
his  progress  along  the  Imrzun  road. 
He  had  arrived  at  about  cannon-shot 
distance  from  the  fortress  of  Pampe- 
Inna,  when  a  man,  leading  a  small 
horse  by  the  bridle,  suddenly  emerged 
firom  a  place  of  concealment  by  the 
roadside.  The  officer  hastily  fastened 
on  a  spur  which  he  had  brought  with 
him,  put  foot  in  stirrup,  and  mounted. 
For  a  few  moments  he  remained  mo- 
tionless, gazing  at  Pampeluna,  as 
though  bidding  a  silent  adieu  to  the 
friends  he  left  behind  him  ;  then 
fitriking  his  single  spur  into  his  horse's 
flank,  he  rapidly  disappeared.  Two 
boura  later  he  entered  at  full  trot  the 
village  of  Huarte  Araquil,  five  leagues 
from  Pampeluna. 

The  officer  alighted  at  the  house  of 
a  friend,  where  there  presently  came 
to  meet  him  a  respectable  inhabitant 
of  Pampeluna,  by  name  Don  Luis 
Mongelos,  and  the  vicar  or  parish 
priest  of  Huarte,  Don  Pedro  Miguel 
IraQeta.  The  latter,  as  well  by  his 
sacred  character  as  by  reason  of  the 
services  that,  at  a  former  period,  ha 
had  rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  Spa- 


nish monarchy,  enjoyed  some  influence 
in  his  district. 

The  conference  that  Mongelos  and 
Irafieta  held  with  the  unknown  offi- 
cer lasted  till  a  late  hour  of  the  night, 
wh^  they  separated  to  take  a  few 
hours*  repose.  At  early  dawn  they 
reassembled,  and  set  out  for  the  valley 
of  Bermeza,  where  they  were  told 
that  they  would  find  the  chief  of  the 
Navarrese  Carlists,  Don  Francisco 
Itnrralde,  whom  they  were  desirous  of 
seeing.  They  were  fortunate  ^loqgh 
to  meet  with  him  that  same  day  at 
the  village  of  Piedramillera. 

In  those  early  days  of  the  BoyaUst 
insurrection,  and  in  the  state  of  anxie- 
ty and  fermentation  in  which  men's 
minds  then  were,  the  appearance  in 
the  Carliafc  camp  of  an  office  of  rank 
could  not  do  less  than  exdte,  in  the 
highest  degree,  the  curiositj  and  in- 
terest of  the  inhabitants,  especially  of 
those  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  Don 
Carlos.  Accordingly,  whilst  the  three 
strangers  were  with  Itniralde,  there 
was  rapidly  formed  at  the  door  of  the 
latter's  quarters  a  lu^  gronp,  com- 
posed of  volunteers  and  peasants,  and 
even  of  women  and  chiidrenL  All 
were  eager  to  know  who  the  person 
in  the  colonel's  uniform  might  be; 
but  nevertheless,  when  he  at  last 
came  out,  and  tiie  crewd  pressed  for- 
>  ward  to  examine  him,  not  <Mie  of  the 
numerous  assemblage  could  tell  his 
name.  The  disappointed  gazers  were 
dispersing,  when  a  party  of  officers 
came  up ;  and  no  sooner  did  these  be- 
hold the  stranger,  than  they  exclaimed 
simultaneously,  and  in  a  tone  of 
mingled  surprise   and  enthusiasm— 

*-^  ZUMALACABREGUI !  " 

Barely  has  the  axiom,  that  cireum- 
stances  and  opportunity  make  the 
man,  been  more  fully  exemplified  than 
in  the  person  of  the  chid*  whose  name 
we  have  just  written.  For  forty-fire 
years  he-  lived  unknown  and  unbo- 
ticed  beyond  a  very  limited  cirde, 


y%da  y  Heehoi  d$  Von  Tamcu  ZumaJlacarreguiy  Jhique  de  la  Victoria,  C<mA$  d*' 
Zumcdaearreffui,  y  Capitan- General  del  Ejercito  de  S.  M,  Don  CarU>$  V^  por  el 
OMrai  del  ndtmo  Ejercito,  Dow  J.  A.  Zaratiboui. 
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ed  odIj  by  his  own  comrades, 
the  generals  under  whom  ho 
as  a  good  drill  and  an  efficient 
itfd  officer.  After  twentj-fivo 
lervice,  he  occupied  the  nndis- 
led  post  of  colonel  of  a  Spanish 
iment.  The  probabilities  were, 
I  would  end  his  life  with  the 
lered  cuff  of  a  brigadier-gene- 
Ibe  forgotten  as  soon  as  the 
ad  doseil  over  him.  One  man 
AYing  a  disputed  crown ;  and 
.  on,  as  some  say,  by  injustice 
»  him,  as  others  mam  tain,  by 
naiastic  devotion  to  a  principle, 
icarregui,  in  the  twenty  months 
hat  were  stUl  accorded  to  him, 
md  organized,  by  his  own  un- 
ineigies,  a  numerous  and  effi- 
my,  outmanoeuvred  the  prac- 
iders,  and  defeated  the  veteran 
that  were  sent  against  him, 
ide  himself  a  name  that  has 
peated  with  respect  and  admi- 
nr  aome  of  the  highest  military 
Ues  in  Europe. 

Tomas  Zumalacarregiu,  a  na- 
Goipnzcoa,  was  twenty  years 
irhen  he  first  saw  fire  at  Sara- 
n  1808.  When  the  French 
the  siege,  he  returned  home, 
oained  there  till  Guipuzcoa, 
ig  the  example  of  the  other 
.  provinces,  declared  against 
rpation  of  Napoleon.  He  then 
ttely  joined  Jauregui,  better 
as  £1  Pastor  or  the  Shepherd, 
nnt  of  his  having,  like  another 
i — but  without  becoming  a 
-exchanged  the  crook  for  the 
In  spite  of  the  youth  of  his 
lower,  £1  Pastor  found  him  of 
udstance ;  and  it  is  even  said 
malacarregui,  ashamed  of  ha- 
r  leader  a  man  wha  could  not 
mdertook  to  teach  him,  and 
ed  in  so  doing.  The  war  of 
dence  at  an  end,  Areizaga, 
-general  of  the  Basque  pro- 
appointed  Zumalacarregui  his 
-camp ;  and  finally,  by  his  in- 
nd  recommendation,  procured 
captain's  commission  in  the 
n  this  new  position  the  young 
lade  himself  remarked  for  two 
-an  inflexible  firmness  of  cha- 
ind  an  enthusiastic  love  of  his 
ML  All  his  leisure  was  passed 
tadj  of  tactics,  and  he  rarely 


opened  a  book  that  treated  of  any 
other  subject. 

In  18^2,  under  the  constitutional 
regime^  Zumalacarregui,  being  of 
known  Hoyalist  opinions,  was  de- 
prived of  his  company.  He  joined 
Quesada,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
reaiUtas  in  Navarre,  and  from  hun 
received  command  of  a  battalion, 
which  he  kept  till,  at  the  end  of  the 
war,  it  was  disbanded  in  common 
with  all  the  Navarrese  corps.  Whilst 
holding  this  command,  his  skill  and 
merit,  and  a  certain  air  of  superiority, 
which  was  natural  to  him,  excited  the 
envy  and  dislike  of  some  of  his  bro- 
ther officers ;  but  to  the  intrigues  and 
artifices  employed  to  injure  him,  he 
only  opposed  a  redoubled  zeal  in  the 
execution  of  his  duty.  Subsequently 
ho  commanded  a  regiment  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  and  was 
at  last  made  full  colonel  of  the  «Sd 
light  infantry.  The  excellent  state 
into  which  ho  brought  this  corps, 
caused  it  to  be  sent  finom  Valencia  to 
Madrid,  to  form  part  of  the  military 
pageant  by  which  Queen  Christina's 
first  arrival  at  the  capital  of  Spain 
was  celebrated.  This  piece  of  duty, 
it  was  expected,  would  have  procnred 
Zumalacarregui  his  brigadier's  rank ; 
but  the  only  thing  he  got  by  it  was  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  afterwards  suffered. 

Zumalacarregui's  last  command  in 
the  service  of  Ferdinand  was  that  of 
the  14th  of  the  line.  A  curious  nar- 
rative of  the  circumstances  that  oc- 
curred whilst  he  had  this  regiment,  is 
to  bo  found  in  a  letter  from  the  Carlist 
general,  Don  Carlos  Vargas,  who  was 
at  that  time  aide-de-camp  to  £gnia, 
captain-general  of  (ralicia,  in  which 
province  the  14th  was  quartered. 

*^  From  time  immemorial,"  says 
Vargas,  ''  there  had  existed  in  the 
district  of  the  Ferrol  a  society  of  rob- 
bers, regularly  sworn  in  and  orga- 
nized, having  branches  all  over  the 
countiy,  and  so  well  directed  in  their 
operations,  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  make  an  end  of  them,  or  to 
discover  who  they  were.  When  any 
one  of  the  associates  was  seen  to  fal- 
ter, or  was  suspected  of  an  intention 
to  betray  his  companions,  he  was  im- 
mediately assassinated,  and  almost 
alwavs   in    some   horrible   manner. 
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Persons  of  every  class  and  description 
belonged  to  this  association — even 
ivomen,  old  men,  and  government 
fanctionaries  of  high  grade.  From 
1826  to  1832,  a  merchant  of  the  name 

of  C was  at  the  head  of  it — a 

very  wealthy  man,  with  respect  to 
whom  no  one  could  explain  how  it 
was  that  in  so  few  years  he  had  ac-* 
cumulated  such  great  riches.  The 
public  authorities,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  discover  and  suppress  so  infamous 
a  society,  had  been  drawn  into  it  by 
bribery  or  intimidation,  or  both ;  so 
that,  instead  of  preveiithig  the  rob- 
beries, they  protected  the  robbers, 
and  gave  them  all  the  opportunities 
in  their  power.  In  spite  of  his  known 
zeal,  energy,  and  activity.  General 
Eguia  had  been  unable  to  destroy,  or 
even  discover,  this  numerous  band. 
He  had  been  deceived  by  the  appa- 
rent zeal  of  the  alcalde  mayor  of  the 

Ferrol,  Don  V.  G.  D ,  and  of  an 

escribano^  named  B ,  a  captain  of 

royalist  volunteers.  These  two  men 
denounced  and  prosecuted  sundry 
small  offenders  who  formed  no  part 
of  the  grand  association  ;  and,  by  the 
good  understanding  between  them, 
baffled  all  the  efforts  of  the  captain- 
general." 

Eguia,  finding  that  the  robberies 
continued  to  as  great  an  extent  as  be- 
fore, and  that  the  temporary  governor 
of  the  Ferrol  did  not  aid  him  effica- 
ciously in  detecting  their  perpetrators, 
removed  him  from  his  post  and  con- 
ferred it  on  Zumalacarregui,  with 
whose  character  he  was  well  ac- 
quainted. The  latter  in  a  very  few 
days  obtained  a  clue  to  the  whole 

confederacy,  and  arrested  G and 

other  rich  accomplices.  Various 
anonymous  offers  of  large  sums  of 
money  were  now  made  to  Zumala- 
can*egui,  and  repeated  threats  of  as- 
sassination held  out  to  him  ;  but  he 
was  neither  to  be  bribed  nor  fright- 
ened, and  the  wealthy  and  influential 
confederates  set  every  engine  at  work 
to  bring  about  his  dismissal  and  ruin. 
Being  known  as  a  Royalist,  the  events 
that  occurred  at  La  Granja  in  1832 
facilitated  the  designs  of  his  enemies. 
At  the  same  time  Brigadier-General 
Chacon,  thep  commanding  the  royal 
corps  of  marines  at  the  Ferrol,  and 
who  has  since  been  political  ch\ef  of 
Madrid  and  one  of  the  cabinet,  was 


also  manceuvring   against    Znmala- 
carregui,  whose  character,  it  appears, 
awed   him   considerably.     Under  a 
pretext  that   a   Cariist    pronunda- 
mento  was  contemplated,  Chacon  sfant 
himself  up  in  the  arsenal  with  his 
marines,  and  persisted  in  remaining 
there  in  spite  of  the  assurances  of 
safety  given  to  him  by  the  goTcmor. 
At  last,  having  had  an  intei-view  at 
Santiago  with  the  Captain-€rcneral 
Eguia,  the  latter  succeeded  in  tran- 
quillizing his  fears,  and  the  marines 
came  out  of  their  stronghold,  looking 
very  like  a  parcel  of  children  whose 
nurse  has  threatened  them  with  a 
bugbear.    Notwithstanding  the   ab- 
surdity of  Chacon*s  demonstration,  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Chris- 
tino  party,  then  in  power ;  and  as  at 
that  period  all  the  officers  of  rank 
known  to  entertain  Royalist  opinions 
were  deprived,  one  after  the  other/of 
their  commands,  there  was  nothing 
surprising  in  the  same  measure  being 
adopted  with  regard  to  Znmalacar- 
regui,  although  nothing  conld  be  al- 
leged against  him,  whether  as  a  man 
of  honour  or  in  a  military  or  political 
point  of  view.    As  soon  as  he  left 
the  Ferrol,  the  proceedings   against 
the  robbers  became  paralysed ;  those 
of  them  who  had  been  taken  were  set 
at  liberty,  and  resumed  with  impunity 
their  course  of  crime. 

In  July  1833  Zumalacarregui  to  k 
np  his  residence  at  Pampeluna,  where, 
three  months  later,  he  learned  the 
death  of  Ferdinand  Yll.*  and  the  de- 
claration of  General  Santos  Ladron 
in  favour  of  Don  Carlos.  He  wonld 
probably  have  immediately  departed 
to  join  the  insurgents,  had  not  the 
authorities  of  Pampeluna  had  their 
eyes  upon  him.  General  Sol4,  then 
governor  of  that  fortress,  hearing  that 
he  had  been  negotiating  the  purchase 
of  a  horse,  sent  for  him  and  enquire 
if  such  were  really  the  case.  Zuma- 
lacarregui replied  that  even  if  it  were 
so,  it  need  not  surprise  any  body,  for 
all  his  life  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
keep  a  horse.  *^  Nevertheless,"  re- 
turned Soli,  '^  for  the  present  your 
8e&oria  must  be  pleased  to  do  with- 
out one."  And  this  was  the  motive 
of  the  clandestine  manner  in  which 
Znmalacairegni  left  Pampeluna. 
.  It  has  beei)  already  ahown  that 
although,  from  earliest  manhood,  Zu-> 
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■rregui  employed  himself  dili- 
'  in  cnltivatiDt;  those  qaalitics, 
Dqniring  that  knowledge,  by  the 
MU  application  of  which  he  af- 
rds  gained  such  celebrity,  his 
pQblic  and  important  life  ex- 
i  over  a  period  of  little  more 
i  year  and  a  half.  But  within 
bort  space  how  much  was  com- 
!  What  hardship  and  exertion — 
efforts  both  mental  and  bodily — 
an  amount  of  activity,  excite- 
peril,  and  success  were  accu- 
ed  in  those  few  months  of  exist- 

From  the  peculiar  circum- 
s  andcr  which  Zumalacarrcgui's 
'ements  occurred,  an  historian 
reiy  difficult  to  be  found  for 

Those  who  surrounded  him 
generally  speaking  men  of  ac- 
ess  akilied  in  handling  the  pen 
he  sabre ;  and  moreover,  during 
c  years*  struggle,  in  which  most 
Be  who  survived  ita  sanguinary 
t  took  part  to  its  close,  the  suc- 
1  of  events  was  so  rapid,  the 
es  were  so  constant,  that  the 
nts  of  to-day  might  well  cause 
of  yesterday  to  be  imperfectly 
ibeped.  Even  the  newspaper 
tries  who  hovered  about  the 
of  the  contest,  striving  to  coU 
iteUigence,  were  foiled  in  so 
b^  the  constant  movements  of 
uruBt  general,  by  the  wild  coun- 
d  inclement  season  in  which  he 
1  on  his  operations.  In  the  year 
a  yoang  Englishman,  whom  a 
if  adventure  and  zeal  for  the 
had  induced  to  draw  his  sword 
lalf  of  Charles  V.,  published  a 
ire  of  twelve  months*  service 
lOmalacarregui.  There  is  much 
txiok  to  amuse  and  iuterest,  and 
in  Henuingsen,  as  wo  have  rca- 
know  from  other  sources  than 
ternal  evidence  of  his  writings, 
illant  and  accomplished  officer, 
eflcriptions  are  graceful  and 
ble,  the  sketches  and  anecdotes 
sa  are  the  very  romance  of  civil 
is-not  that,  as  we  believe,  he 
did  or  had  any  occasion  to  em- 

hia  account  of  a  cami)aign 
abounded  In  the  picturesque 
e  dramatic.  He  was  only  with 
acarregui,  however,  during  the 
half  of  his  career,  when  the 
of  the  Carlists  had  already  as- 

a  certain  numerical  import- 


ance, and  their  resources  were  on  the 
increase.  Of  its  earlier  portion  he 
could  speak  but  from  hearsay ;  and  it 
was  during  that  earlier  period  that 
Zumalacarregui  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with— difficulties  in 
overcoming  which  he  displayed  extra<' 
ordinary  talent  and  perseverance. 
Besides  this,  we  have  always  looked 
upon  Captain  Henningseu^s  book 
rather  as  a  slight,  though  interesting 
and  truthful,  narrative  of  personal  ad* 
venture,  than  as  a  record  of  Zumala- 
can'egui^s  career;  nor  docs  he  claim 
for  it  a  higher  character  than  the  one 
we  are  disposed  to  concede  to  it.  ^*  I 
have  merely,"  he  says,  "  drawn  a 
rough  sketch  with  charcoal  on  a 
guard- house  wall — neither  memoir, 
travels,  nor  history — but  which  may 
have  the  merit  of  being  a  sketch  from 
the  life."  This  its  a  correct  definition. 
But  the  character  and  exploits  of 
Zumalacarregui  were  worthy  of  a 
chronicler  who  should  treat  the  sub- 
ject more  seriously — and  such  aone  has 
lately  been  found.  A  pergonal  friend, 
who  followed  him  from  the  first  day 
that  he  took  up  arms  for  Don  Carlos, 
a  native  of  the  province  in  which  the 
war  was  chiefly  carried  on,  fully  ac- 
quainted with  its  state  and  the  feel- 
ings of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  with 
tite  incalculable  disadvantages  under 
which  Zumalacarregui  laboured  and 
the  few  advantages  he  enjoyed,  has 
undertaken  the  task.  Ten  years  after 
Zumalacarregui's  death,  the  Carlist 
general,  Don  Juan  Antonio  Zaratiegui, 
has  written,  from  the  country  of  his 
exile,  the  memoirs  of  his  former  leader. 
Although  the  arrival  of  Zumalacar- 
regui was  hailed  with  the  most  lively 
joy  by  the  insurgents,  and  notwith- 
standing that  he  was  senior  in  rank 
to  any  officer  then  with  the  Navarrese 
Carlists,  there  were  still  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  his  taking  the  command. 
The  whole  force  in  Navarre  consisted 
but  of  nine  hundred  men-^peasants 
for  the  most  part,  many  without  arms, 
others  with  old  and  unserviceable  ones; 
yet  was  the  colonelcy  of  this  ragged 
and  badly  equipped  regiment  an  object 
of  competition.  Iturralde,  who  held 
it,  refused  to  give  it  up,  although — 
with  the  exception  of  Juan  Echevarria, 
the  priest  of  Los  Arcos,  who  after- 
wards made  his  name  infamous  for 
Ills  crimes  and  excesses — all  the  offi- 
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cers  and  influential  persons  there  as- 
sembled were  desirons  he  should  re- 
sign it  in  favour  of  ZamalacarregnL 
Captain    Henningsen    relates    that 
Itmralde  sent  two  companies  of  in« 
fimtry  to  arrest  his  riyd,  who,  "  re- 
versing the  game,  sternly  commanded 
them  to  arrest  Itorralde,  and  was 
obeyed."    Of  this  we  see  no  mention 
in  the  book  before  ns,  where  we  are 
told,  on  the  contrary,  that  Zumala- 
carregni,  finding  Itunralde  obstinate 
in  retaining  the  command,  was  mount- 
ing his  horse  with  the  intention  of 
departing  and  offering  bis  services  to 
the  Alavese  Carlists,  when  he  was 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  mass 
of  officers  and  persons  of  distinction 
in  the  camp,  who  compelled  him  to 
return  to  his  quarters,  promising  that 
they  would  find  means  of  arranging 
matters  satisfactorily.    The  captains 
formeduptheircompanies^andmarched 
them  to  the  parade-ground.   When  all 
were  assembled,  Major  Juan  Sarasa, 
who  was  looked  upon  by  the  soldiers  as 
second  in  command,  drew  his  sword, 
and  exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  ^*  Vo- 
lunteers 1  In  the  name  of  King  Charles 
the  Fifth,  Colonel  Don  Tomas  Znma- 
lacarregni  is  recognised  as  Comman- 
dant-G^eral   of  Navarre!"    It   is 
certain  that  as  Don  Carlos  was  then 
far  away  firom  Navarre,  and  ignorant 
even  of  what  was  going  on  there,  he 
could  not  make  this  nomination ;  but 
neither  had   he  appointed  Iturralde 
nor  any  of  the  other  chiefs  who  com- 
manded in  the  various   provinces. 
Under  such  circumstances  this  was 
perhaps  the  most  proper  and  solemn 
way  of  conferring  the  command,  espe- 
cially when  the  choice  fell  upon  the 
officer  of  the  highest  rank  there  pre- 
sent.    Before  sheathing  his  sword, 
Sarasa  ordered  the  guiu^  of  honour 
at  Iturralde*s  quarters  to  be  relieved, 
and  that  Iturralde  himself  should  be 
kept  under  arrest  until  further  orders 
from  the  new  chief.    All  this  having 
taken  place  without  opposition  or  dis- 
turbance, Zumalacarregui  made  his 
appearance  upon  the  parade,  passed 
the  troops  in  review,  and  then  caus- 
ing them  to  form  a  circle  round  him, 
he  addressed  them  at  some  length. 

From  the  first  formation  of  a  Car- 
list  force  in  Navarre,  the  men  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  two 
reals,  about  fivepenoe  sterUng,  a-day. 


This  rate  of  pay  had  been  established 
by  Greneral  Santos  Ladron,  and  con- 
tinued by  Iturralde,  with  the  view  of 
attracting  volunteers.    The  necessary 
fbnds  had  hitherto  been  supplied  from 
certain  moneys  that  had  been  found 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  the 
hands  of  various  subordinate  admini- 
strations.     These   funds,    however, 
were  now  nearly  exhausteid,  and  Zu- 
malacarregui^s  first  announcement  to 
the  soldiery  was,  that  he  shoold  re- 
duce their  pay  one-half  till  times  were 
better.  Considering  the  circumstances 
under  which  be  had   assumed    the 
command,  this  was  a  bold  step.    Most 
generals  would  have  sought  rather  to 
conciliate  their  men  by  an  increase 
than  to  risk  exciting  discontent  by  a 
reduction.     Nevertheless,  owing  to 
Znmalacarregui^s  tone  of  mingled  firm- 
ness and  conciliation,  this  alteration 
was  made  without  exciting  a  mnrmnr. 
Releasing  Iturralde  from  his  arrest, 
Zumalacarregui  appointed  him  second 
in  command,  whilst  Sarasa  cheeiinlly 
descended  to  the  third  place — ^thereby 
proving  that  in  what  he  had  done  in 
favour  of  Zumalacarregui,  -the  good 
of  the  cause  he  had  espoused  was  his 
only  motive.    The  command  in  chief, 
however,  was  merely  ad  interim.     On 
the  arrival  of  Colonel  Erase,  who  was 
then  detained  in  France,  it  was  to  be 
given  up  to  him.    But  when  £raso 
made  his  appearance,  so  convinced 
was  he  of  Zumalacarregui^s  superiority 
of  talent,  that  he  insisted,  in  spite  of 
the  latter*s  urgent  entreaties,  in  tak- 
ing only  the  second  post. 

Upon  assuming  the  command,  Zu- 
malacarregui at  once  determined  on 
adopting  a  defensive  system  of  war- 
fare— ^the  only  one,  indeed,  that  was 
practicable  with  his  wretched  re- 
sources and  handful  of  men.  Jnst  at 
that  time  Greneral  Saxsfield  was 
marching  with  a  strong  column  to  the 
scene  of  the  insurrection ;  and  at  his 
approach  the  Castilian  Cariists,  un- 
der Merino  and  Cuevillas,  fled  and 
dispersed  to  their  homes.  Sarsfield 
moved  on,  and  occupied  Vittoria  with 
little  opposition.  Soon  afterwards 
Zumalacarregui,  who  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  banks  of  the  Ebro  in 
hopes  of  selzmg  some  arms  and 
horses,  received  an  urgent  summons 
to  repair  to  Bilboa,  then  held  by  the 
Boyalists,  and  whldi  Sarsfield  was 
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advancing  to  attack.     He  hastened 
to  obey  the  call,  but  only  arrived  at 
that  extremity  of  Navarre  nearest  to 
Biscay,  in  time  to  meet  the  remnant 
of  the  Biscayan  Carlists  flying  before 
the  triumphant  Cbristinos.  The  troops 
in  the  Basque  provinces,  which,  the 
evening  before,  had  amounted  to  ^yq 
or  six  thousand  men,  were  now  re- 
duced to  as  many  hundreds.    Their 
arms,  ammunition,  and  artillery,  the 
latter  consisting  of  four  guns,  had 
been  abandoned,  and  were  in    the 
power  of  the  conquerors ;  and  so  com- 
plete was  the  dissolution  of  the  Car- 
list  forces,  that  a  vast  number  of  per- 
sons who  were  compromised  by  then: 
conduct  or  opinions,  seeing  themselves 
without  defence,  crossed  the  frontier 
into  France.      Zumalacarrcgui,  with 
three    scanty,    ill-armed    battalions, 
which  he  had  formed  out  of  the  hand- 
ful of  Navarrcse  peasants  before  al- 
luded to,  was  now  the  only  hope  of 
the  cause.    The  war  was,  to  all  ap- 
pearance, at  an  end ;  and  so  it  un- 
doubtedly would  have  been  but  for 
Zumalacarregui's  extraordinary  qua- 
lities.   When  he  left  Pampeluna,  the 
three    Basque    provinces     and    the 
greater  part  of  the  Kioja,  or  plains  of 
the  Ebro,  were  held  by  the  Carlists. 
Merino  had  just  issued  a  proclamation 
announcing  himself  to  be  at  the  head 
of  twenty  thousand  Castilian  volun- 
teers.   In  all,  there  were  nearly  forty 
thousand  men  under  arms  for  Don 
Carlos,   and    ready  to  support    the 
Navarrcse    rising.      Suddenly    this 
brilliant  perspective  had  disappeared 
like  a  scene  in  a  play,  and  the  twelve 
or  fifteen  hundred  men,  half-naked, 
without  uniform,  and  badly  armed, 
who  were  assembled  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bomnda,  found  themselves  alone 
and  unprotected  in  front  of  a  formi- 
dable and  well-provided  foe.    All  was 
confusion  and  panic,  when  Zumala- 
carrcgui opposed  his  zeal  and  energy 
to  the  contagion  of  alarm  that  was 
rapidly  spreading  amongst  his  men. 
His  precautions,  his  decided  and  in- 
flexible character,  gave  life  to  a  cause 
apparently  at  the  last  gasp.    Encou- 
raging some,  rousing  others  from  the 
lethargy  into  which  they  were  sink- 
ing, he  proceeded  resolutely  with  the 
organization  of  his  three  battalions, 
introduced  strict  discipline  and  subor- 
dination, and  prociu*ed  five  hundred 


muskets,  and  a  supply  of  cartridges, 
from  Biscay  and  Guipuzcoa.  Gene-* 
ral  Vilhireal,  who  had  saved  one  bat- 
talion from  the  wreck  of  the  Alavesa 
troops,  joined  him ;  and  the  juntas  and 
deputations  of  the  various  provinces 
named  Zumalacarregni  commander- 
in-chief  of  all  the  Carlist  forces. 

Meanwhile,  Sarsfield's  movements 
appearing  too  dilatory  to  the  Chris- 
tiuo  government,  he  was  replaced  by 
General  Valdes,  and  appointed  Vice- 
roy of  Navarre.  The  arrival  of  win- 
ter, however,  and  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  in  some  degree  paralyzed  the 
operations  of  the  Christines,  whilst 
this  occasioned  incredible  suflferinga 
to  the  Carlists.  One  battalion  of  the 
latter,  in  passing  from  Navarre  to 
Guipuzcoa,  across  the  mountains  of 
Aralar,  lost  460  men  out  of  620,  of 
which  it  consisted.  Numbed  by  cold, 
and  worn  out  by  fatigue,  they  re- 
mained to  die  upon  the  road,  or  drag- 
ged themselves  for  shelter  to  lonely 
hamlets  aiul  isolated  farm-houses, 
where  many  of  them  were  discovered 
and  taken  by  Christino  detachments 
sent  to  hunt  them  down.  "  Truly," 
says  Zaraticgui,  *'it  was  a  lament- 
able sight  to  behold  these  unfortunate 
men,  who  were  unable  to  move  hand 
or  foot,  thus  persecuted.  But  even 
in  this  state  of  impotence  and  peril, 
not  one  of  them  chose  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  pardon  which  the  Christino 
generals  at  that  time  freely  offered 
to  those  who  should  renounce  Don 
Carlos.  Doubtless  a  great  proof  of 
how  noble  and  constant  was  their 
first  resolution." 

In  Order  not  to  inconvenience  the 
inhabitants,  Zumalacarregni  was  in 
the  habit  of  distributing  his  troops 
over  large  districts,  himself  frequently  - 
remaining  with  only  a  handfid  of  men 
about  him.  On  one  of  these  occa- 
sions an  incident  occurred  which  is 
related  at  considerable  length  by  Ge- 
neral Zaratiegui,  who  evidently  at- 
taches the  greatest  importance  to  his 
late  chiefs  most  trifling  actions,  and, 
in  the  .iX)urse  of  his  book,  compares 
him  to  or  sets  him  above  various  re- 
nowned heroes  of  ancient  and  modem 
times.  The  anecdote,  however,  is 
curious,  as  showing  the  constant  state 
of  vigilance  and  anxiety 'in  which  the 
Carlists  were  kept  dnring  these  early 
days  of  their  uprising. 
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'*  Zamalscarregnl  had  taken  up  his 
quarters  in  the  hamlet  of  Zab^, 
which  consisted  of  only  four  houses ; 
and,  as  the  season  was  unfavourable 
for  a  bivouac,  he  had  scattered  the 
troops  through  various  small  villages 
in  the  neighbourhood.  With  himself 
there  remained  only  a  guard  of  fifteen 
pr  twenty  men,  and  a  few  aides- de- 
camp. It  lyas  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, when  the  nights  are  at  the 
longest,  and  consequently  the  most 
favourably  time  of  the  year  for  an 
enemy  to  accomplish  a  surprise.  The 
Carlist  general  lay  awake  in  his  bed, 
watching  for  the  dawn,  which  seem- 
ed to  him  longer  than  usual  in  ap- 
pearing ;  till  at  last  his  own  restless- 
ness and  impatience  made  him  fancy 
that  the  Christinos  were  coming  to 
surprise  him.  A  distant  noise  which 
he  heard,  and  which  resembled  the 
trot  of  horses,  confirmed  the  hallnci- 
nation.  He  sprang  from  his  bed,  and, 
nearly,  naked  as  he  was,  descended 
the  stairs,  opened  the  door  of  the 
house,  and  tried  to  snatch  away  the 
musket  of  the  sentinel  posted  there, 
in  order  to  defend  himself  against  the 
approaching  enemy.  The  sentry,  at 
once  recognising  him,  kept  him  off 
with  his  hand,  and  said  firmly — 
*'  General,  leave  me  my  arms ;  wheu 
needful,  I  shall  know  how  to  use 
them.^  Thp  man  l^ad  only  joined  the 
Carlists  three  days  before,  and,  ex- 
cepting his  musket,  bore  no  mark  or 
sign  of  his  new  profession,  not  even 
a  cartouch-box;  and,  to  complete  the 
singularity  of  the  scene,  he  was 
mounting  guard  bareheaded.  Tlie 
horses,  of  which  Zamalacarregul, 
with  extraordinary  fineness  of  ear, 
had  detected  the  approach  at  a  very 
great  distance,  sqon  afterwards  made 
their  appearanc0.  They  were  mount- 
ed by  the  men  whose  duty  it  was  to 
go  froni  one  village  to  another  during 
the  night,  collecting  rations.  Things 
returned  to  their  previous  state  of 
tranquillity,  and  the  sentinel  was  re- 
warded for  his  steadiness  and  pre- 
sence of  mind. 

"This  incident,''  concludes  Zara- 
tiegui,  "  recalls  to  my  recollection  an 
anecdote  told  by  a  Spanish  ajithor, 
of  the  great  Captain  Gonzalo  de  Cor- 
dova. Wli«n  that  hero  was  laying 
siege  to  a  fortress  on  the  island  of 
Cephalonia,  which  was  defended  by 


the  Turks,  he  was  many  times  seen 
to  get  up  in  his  sleep,  and  to  cry  out 
to  His  soldiers  to  come  and  repel  the 
enemy;  and  it  is  also  said,  that  owing 
to  these  alarms  the  Spaniards  more 
than  once  escaped  a  surprise.'* 

Without  reference  to  a  map,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  our  readers  to 
appreciate  a  description  oT  the  extra- 
ordinary marches  and  countermarches 
by  which  Zumalacarregui  avoided  his 
enemy  until  such  time  as  he  was 
able  to  fight  him.  Sarsfield  had  no 
sooner  established  himself  in  his  vice- 
royalty  at  Pampeluna,  than  he  col- 
lected all  the  troops  he  bad  at  his 
disposal,  and  began  running  after  the 
Carlist  chief.  He  displayed  great 
activity,  made  forced  and  rapid 
marches,  and  on  arriving  one  evening 
at  the  town  of  Puente  la  Reyna, 
found  himself,  by  the  result  of  a  well- 
planned  movement,  within  an  hour 
and  a  halfs  march  of  Artajona,  where 
Zumalacarregui  had  halted.  Sarsfield 
made  sure 'of  coming  to  blowS  the 
next  morning ;  but  he  had  forgotten 
to  take  into  consideration  the  insensi- 
bility to  fatigue,  and  capacity  of  exer- 
tion, of  the  Navarrcse  mountaineers. 
In  the  middle  of  the  night,  Zumala- 
carregui turned  out  his  men  in  dead 
silence,  without  sound  of  drum  or 
trumpet,  and  began  retracing  his 
steps  along  the  road  which  he  had 
that  day  followed.  The  next  moiiiing, 
before  Sarsfield  arrived  at  Artajona, 
Zumalacarregui  was  at  Dicastillo,  a 
long  day's  march  off,  and  precisely  at 
the  same  distance  from  the  Christine 
general  at  which  he  had  been  when 
the  latter  commenced  his  pursuit. 
Sarsfield  found  matter  for  reflection 
in  this,  and  perceiving,  doubtless,  that 
a  war  in  such  a  country  as  Navarre, 
and  against  such  a  man  as  Zumala- 
carregui, was  likely  to  prove  a  shoal 
upon  which  more  than  one  military 
reputation  would  be  wrecked,  he  con- 
fided the  direction  of  operations  to 
Generals  Lorenzo  and  Oraa,  and  re- 
turned to  Pampeluna,  whence  he  no 
more  issued  forth. 

The  first  encounter  between  Zuma- 
lacarregui and  the  Christinos  took 
place  on  the  29th  of  December,  near 
the  village  of  Asarta.  The  Carlist 
force  consisted  of  seven  small  batta- 
lions or  corps,  together  about  2^ 
men,  knowing,  for  the  most  part,  little 
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riving there,  at  once  made  a  sortie 
with  five  or  six  thonsand  men.  Zn- 
malacairegui  polted  himself  in  a  nar- 
row pass,  on  the  road  along  which  the 
Christinos  were  advancing,  and  await- 
ed their  arrival  Having  dione  this,  he 
sent  out  a  number  of  officers  and  sol- 
diers, who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  to  observe  the  move- 
ments of  the  Queen's  troops,  and  give 
notice  of  theur  approach.  The  evening 
was  drawing  in,  when  a  peasant  came 
up  in  all  haste,  laden  with  a  largo 
stone  of  a  thin  flat  form,  nearly  a  foot 
and  a  half  long.  On  reaching  the 
presence  of  Zumalacarregui,  he  laid  it 
down,  and  requested  the  general  to 
read  what  was  written  on  it.  One  of 
the  scouts  having  no  writing  mate- 
rials, and  think^g  the  peasant  in- 
capable of  bearing  a  verbal  message 
correctly,  had  taken  this  novel  means 
of  conveying  intelligence  to  his 
ch  ief.  In  danger  of  being  outflanked, 
Zumalacarregui  was  compelled  to 
abandon  his  advantageous  position. 
The  following  day  a  skirmish  took 
place  without  result;  and  at  last 
Yaldes,  finding  that  he  only  fatigued 
his  men  uselessly,  by  pursuing  an  ad- 
versary whom  It  was  impossible  to 
overtake,  remained  for  some  days  in- 
active. 

A  week  had  elapsed,  which  Zuma- 
lacarregui  had  passed  at  Kavascues, 
busied  in  organising  his  troops,  and 
making  various  important  administra- 
tive arrangements,  when  the  approach 
of  Oraa  compelled  him  to  a  change  of 
place.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th  of 
February,  the  Christino  general  hav- 
ing put  up  his  infantry  in  the  hamlets 
of  Znbiri  and  Urdaniz,  and  the  de- 
tachments of  cavalry  that  accom- 
panied him,  at  a  large  venta  or  iim 
between  those  two  places,  Zumala- 
carregui  resolved  upon  a  nocturnal 
attack. 

It  was  at  midnight  that,  by  the 
light  of  a  dozen  trees,  which  had  been 
set  on  fire,  and  served  for  gigantic 
torches,  the  Carlist  leader  formed  up 
five  companies  in  a  thick  wood,  and 
after  communicating  to  them  his  pro- 
ject, directed  them  how  to  proceed. 
The  post  of  honour  was  assigned  to  a 
student  of  the  name  of  Amezqneta, 
who,  by  his  feats  of  courage,  subse- 
quently rose  from  the  rank  of  a  simple 
volunteer  to  that  of  colonel,  and  died 
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in  coDfleqaenee  of  wonnds  received  in 
action.  One  company  was  sent  to 
open  a  fire  npon  Zubiri,  in  wiiich 
Oraa  himself  was  lodged ;  another 
was  to  attack  the  venta,  where  the 
cavalry  were  quartered ;  and  the  re- 
maining three  were  to  penetrate  into 
the  streets  and  honses  of  Urdanhs, 
which  were  occupied  by  five  or  six 
hundred  Christinos. 

The  night  had  at  first  been  bright 
and  moonlit,  but  was  now  cloudy  and 
dark;  and  Zumalacarregni,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  terrible  consequences  that 
might  ensue  if  his  soldiers  mistook 
one  another  for  the  enemy,  ordered 
them  to  put  on  their  shirts  over  their 
other  garments.  It  happened  to  be 
Carnival  time,  and  the  men,  not  at 
once  understanding  the  reason  of  this 
order,  took  it  as  a  sort  of  masquerade 
proceeding,  and  made  themselves  ex- 
ceedingly merry  about  it.  The  result 
showed  how  necessary  a  precaution  it 
was.  After  various  difficulties,  occa- 
sioned by  the  bad  roads  and  extreme 
darkness,  the  three  detachments  reach- 
ed their  respective  destinations  at 
about  half-past  two  in  the  morning, 
and  the  fire  against  Zubiri  and  Urda- 
niz  commenced  almost  at  the  same 
moment.  In  the  first-named  place, 
the  Christinos  kept  themselves  shut 
np  in  the  houses,  from  the  windows 
of  which  they  returned  the  fire,  guided 
in  their  aim  by  the  flashes  of  their 
assailants'  muskets.  The  sole  object 
of  the  Carlists  was,  to  keep  them  em- 
ployed, in  order  that  they  might  not 
interfere  with  what  was  going  on  at 
the  two  other  points  of  attack.  The 
cavalry  at  the  venta  having  neglect- 
ed all  precautions,  and  possessing  no 
effective  means  of  defence,  soon  fell 
into  the  power  of  the  Carlists ;  but  at 
Urdaniz,  which  was  held  by  infantry, 
and  against  which  the  expedition  was 
more  particularly  directed,  a  hard- 
contested  fight  took  place.  The  first 
picket  which  the  Carlists  encountered 
was  cut  to  pieces  to  a  man  ;  the  fire 
of  a  second  outpost  spread  the  alarm ; 
but,  nevertheless,  the  attacking  party 
penetrated  into  the  g^ound-fioor  of 
most  of  the  houses,  and  a  desperate 
contest  ensued  upon  the  stairs.  The 
horses  in  the  stables  were  either  car- 
ried off  or  killed ;  and  nothing  would 
have  been  easier  than  to  have  set  fire 
to  the  honses,  and  so  ensured  the  de- 


struction of  all  the  Cbiistinofl.  From 
this  latt^  sanguinary  measure,  which 
a  Cabrera  or  a  Valmaseda  wonld  pro- 
bably not  have  hesitated  to  adopt, 
Zumalacarregni  abstained.  **  It  did 
not  agree,*'  says  his  biographer,  '^  with 
the  principles  of  equity  and  justice 
which  be  observed  relatively  to  the 
villages  and  their  inhabitants ;  **  from 
which  we  are  left  to  infer,  that  the 
burning  alive  of  five  hundred  Chris- 
tino  soldiers,  could  it  have  been  done 
without  injuring  honses  w  peasants, 
would  have  been  rather  an  acceptable 
holocaust  to  the  Carllst  chief. 

When  all  the  advantages  calculated 
npon  firom  this  expedition  had  been  ob- 
tained, the  retreat  was  sounded,  and, 
forming  up  his  men  with  the  greatest 
celerity,  Zumalacarregni  marched  ra- 
pidly away,  carrying  off  the  arms, 
horses,  and  prisoners,  that  had  been 
taken.  With  all  his  haste,  however, 
early  upon  the  following  daj  Lorenzo 
and  Oraa  were  close  npon  his  heels ; 
but  the  wary  Carllst  had  omitted  no 
precaution,  and,  in  anticipation  of  a 
not  pursuit,  had  ordered  four  batta- 
lions to  meet  him  at  the  neighbouring 
Eass  of  Lizarraga,  where  he  accord- 
igly  found  them  waiting  his  arrival, 
and  immediately  prepared  to  give  the 
Christinos  a  warm  reception.  The 
latter,  on  arriving  in  front  of  the  po- 
sition, probably  considered  it  too  for- 
midable a  one  to  attack ;  for  they  forth- 
with retreated,  leaving  Znmsdacarre- 
gui  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  a 
triumph  which  greatly  increased  his 
reputation  and  the  confidence  of  his 
followers. 

Quesada,  who  succeeded  Valdes  in 
the  command  of  the  Qoeen's  army, 
was  the  first  to  introduce  the  horrible 
system  of  reprisals,  or,  it  should  ra- 
ther be  said,  to  occasion  it,  by  cruelty 
towards. his  prisoners.  Yalaes,  if  he 
had  done  little  towards  terminating 
the  war,  had  at  least  not  envenomed 
it,  or  rendered  its  character  more  fe- 
rocious than  he  had  found  it.  Although 
it  was  impossible  to  suspect  him  of 
any  leaning  towards  his  opponents,  he 
always  showed  great  moderation  and 
humanity,  and  caused  the  wounded 
Carlists  who  fell  into  his  hands  to 
be  treated  with  as  much  care  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own  men,  Qne- 
sada,  on  the  contrary,  irritated  at  the 
failure  of  certain  attempts  he  had  made 
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to  seduce  Znmalacarregai,  and  snb- 
seqaently  other  Carlist  leaders,  from 
their  allegiance  to  him  they  called 
their  King,  and  acting  nndcr  the  in- 
fluence of  a  disposition  which  many 
events  in  his  life  snflSciently  proved 
to  be    cmel   and  bloodthirsty,  had 
scarcely  assumed  the  command  when 
he  gave  the  signal  for  reprisals,  by 
shooting  at  Fampelnna  the  Carlist  of- 
ficer,  Don  Juan  Hugalde,  although 
Znmalaearregui  had  offered  to  give  a 
Christino  officer  and  two  sergeants  in 
exchange  for  him.  This  was  followed 
by  numerous  similar  acts  of  cruelty, 
which  at  last  were  cause  that  Villa- 
real,  by  order  of  Zumalacarregui,  shot 
xnore  than  a  hundred  prisoners  who 
liad  been  taken  a  short  time  previ- 
ously at  a  village  near  Vittoria.  For- 
%anAtely,  at  that  particular  period,  the 
^yrisoners  on  neither  side  were  very 
^Kiamerous.    In  an  action  near  Segura, 
XfCopold  O'Donnell,  cousin  of  the  pre- 
sent govemor  of  the  Havaunah,  and 
son  of  the  well-known  Count  of  Abis- 
'^aL,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carlists, 
^^¥ith  four  other  officers  and  a  number 
of  rank  and  file.  The  five  officers  were 
shot,  in  retaliation  for  some  recent 
execution  of  Carlist  prisoners ;  but 
Zumalacarregui,  willing  to  make  an- 
other effort  for  the  establishment  of  a 
more  humane  system,  spared  the  lives 
of  the  men,  and  ordered  that  seven 
amongst  them  who   were  wounded 
should  be  taken  care  of,  and,  when 
<ured,  sent  back  to  Pampeluna.    In 
return  for  this  act  of  mercy,  Quesada 
shot  every  prisoner  he  had,  wounded 
or  not.    Amongst  others,  a  Captain 
Bayona,  who  had  received  two  despe- 
rate wounds,  and  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  was  dragged  from  his  bed  and 
shot  on  the  pubUc  square  of  the  vil- 
lage   of  Lacunza.     Zumalacan'egui 
mi^t  have  repaid  this  atrocity  by  the 
slaughter  of  the  Christino  prisoners 
who  were  still  in  his  power,  but  ha- 
ving promised  them  their  lives,  he 
woiid  not  recall  his  word. 

A  few  days  after  this,  four  officers 
were  made  prisoners  by  Iturralde, 
who  entered  the  town  of  Los  Arcos 
with  a  battalion,  and  captured  them 
before  they  had  time  to  retreat  to  the 
fort.  Quesada  feeling  very  sure  of 
the  fate  reserved  for  them,  hit  upon  a 
stratagem  by  which  he  hoped  to  save 
their  hyes.    He  caused  to  be  arrested 


at  Pampeluna  the  parents  of  several 
Carlist  officers  of  rank,  shut  them  up 
in  the  citadel,  and  sent  confessors  to 
them.  They  were  to  be  shot,  he  said, 
the  very  moment  he  should  learn  the 
death  of  the  officers  whom  Iturraldo 
had  taken.    The  unfortunate  captives 
begged  permission  to  write  to  their 
sons  and  relatives  in  the  Carlist  army, 
and  this  request,  which  was  what 
Quesada  had   reckoned   upon,  was 
granted.    Those  to  whom  the  letters 
were  sent  presented  themselves  before 
Zumalacarregui  in  the  most  profound 
affliction,  and  implored  him  to  show 
mercy  to  the  four  men  on  whose  lives 
depended  the  existence  of  persons  so 
dear  to  them.    But  Zumalacarregui, 
who  saw  at  once  that  such  a  prece- 
dent would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
dangerous,  inasmuch  as  most  of  the 
Carlists  had  friends  and  near  relatives 
in  the  Christino  country,  was  firm  in 
his  refusal.    The  officers  were  shot, 
but  Quesada  did  not  dare  to  incur  the 
o^ium  which  reprisals  of  the  nature 
he  had  threatened  would  have  heaped 
upon  his  head.    It  was  remarked  also 
that  he  was  greatly  discouraged  by 
the  proof  he  on  this  occasion  obtained 
of  his  opponent's  firmness  and  energy, 
and  of  the  unlimited  authority  and 
influence  he  enjoyed  over  those  under 
his  command.    The  shooting  of  pri- 
soners of  war  continued  without  inter-r 
mission  till  the  Eliot  convention  took 
place. 

The  month  of  April  had  arrived 
without  any  one  of  the  Carlist  leaders 
having  received  a  communication, 
either  verbal  or  written,  from  the 
prince  for  whom  they  had  now  been 
six  months  under  arms.  At  last,  on 
the  11th  of  April,  Zumalacarregui,  who 
was  then  in  the  valley  of  the  Berrueza, 
received  the  much  wished-for  letter 
from  the  hands  of  a  native  of  Burgos, 
who,  in  the  disguise  of  a  muleteer, 
managed  to  reach  his  camp.  In  this 
letter,  which  was  dated  the  18th  of 
March  1834,  Don  Carlos  declared  that 
his  *^  royal  heart  and  soul  were 
sweetly  affected  by  the  contemplation 
of  the  heroical  efforts  that  were  being 
made  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  hS 
legitimate  rights."  He  promised  to 
maintain  the  fueros  of  the  provinces, 
approved  all  that  had  been  done,  and 
gave  various  and  extensive  powers  to 
Zomakcarrefoi,  whom  he  styled  Ma- 
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riscal  de  Campo  of  the  royal  armies.  ' 
The  enthnsiasm  which  this  document 
occasioned  amongst  the  troops  and 
the  people  of  the  provinces  was  so 
great,  that  Zamalacarregni  declared 
it  to  be  worth  a  reinforcement  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  It  is  proba- 
ble also,  although  no  express  mention 
is  made  of  it,  that  about  or  rather 
before  this  time,  some  small  supplies 
of  money  had  been  received  from  the 
friends  of  Don  Carlos  in  Spain,  or 
other  countries;  for  we  find  the  junta 
of  Navarro  busied  in  providing  new 
clothing  for  a  part  of  the  troops.  The 
taxes  levied  in  the  districts  in  which 
the  Carlists  operated,  and  those  duties 
on  goods  passing  the  frontier  which 
they  were  able  to  collect,  must  at  that 
period  have  been  of  very  trifling 
amount,  and  insufficient  to  meet  the 
expenses  even  of  Zumalacarregui's 
small  army.' 

During  three  months  that  Quesada 
had  held  the  command,  which  he  as- 
sumed with  a  foi-ce  that  he  himself  ad- 
mitted to  consist  of  23,000  infantry, 
and  1400  horse,  he  had  accomplished 
literally  nothing.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Carlists  had  had  several  partial 
successes  against  himself  and  his 
subordinates;  he  bad  lost  a  vast  num- 
ber of  men ;  and  finally,  at  the  action 
of  Gulinas,  near  Pampeluna,  Linares, 
one  of  his  generals,  was  so  iil-trcated 
by  Zumalacarregui,  that  all  the  carts 
and  vehicles  in  Pampeluna,  inclndiug 
the  bishop's  carriage,  were  insufficient 
to  carry  the  wounded  into  the  town. 
After  this  last  disaster,  the  Spanish 
government  resolved  to  give  Quesada 
a  successor ;  and  General  Bodil,  who 
had  just  returned  from  his  expedition 
into  Portugal,  upon  which  he  had 
gone  in  the  vain  hope  of  seizing  the 
person  of  Don  Carlos,  was  ordered  to 
repair  to  the  northern  provinces  with 
the  troops  under  his  command.  After 
being  detained  some  days  at  Madrid 
by  Qneen  Christina,  who  had  a  fancy 
to  review  the  division,  Rodii,  whose 
activity  was  his  best  quality,  con- 
tinued his  march,  and  soon  reached 
the  Ebro  with  ten  thousand  infantry, 
a  proportionate  number  of  cavalry, 
and  a  prodigious  train  of  baggage  and 
artillery.  It  is  said  that  more  than  a 
thousand  carts,  and  a  still  greater 
number  of  baggage  animals,  followed 
his  army.  Generals  Cordova,  Figu- 
eras,  Carandolet,  and  others  of  note,- 


formed  part  of  his  brilliaiit  staff,  and 
at  Logrofio  he  was  joined  by  Loreni^o 
and  Oraa  with  their  divisions.  The 
imposing  force  thus  got  together  was 
sufficient,  it  might  well  have  been 
thought,  to  crush,  ten  tiroes  over,  the 
few  companies  of  raw  guerillas  imder 
Zumalacarregui's  command. 
^  The  clash  of  arms  and  note  of  war- 
like preparation  that  now  resounded 
along  the  right  bank  of  the  Ebro, 
crossed  the  stream,  and  penetrated 
into  the  valleys  of  Navarre.  The 
eyes  of  the  Carlists,  both  soldiers  and 
civilians,  were  fixed  upon  their  chief, 
who,- far  from  trying  to  conceal  the 
approaching  danger,  rather  exagger- 
ated its  magnitude.  There  was  no- 
thing he  dreaded  ihore  than  that  his 
followers  should  think  he  was  trying 
to  deceive  them.  That,  he  knew, 
would  destroy  their  confidence  in  him. 
He  issued  a  proclamation  to  the 
troops,  in  which,  after  talking  of  the 
formidable  preparations  of  the  enemy, 
he  put  a  question  to  them.  '^  Volun- 
teers ! "  he  said,  ^^  shall  you  qaail  at 
the  sight  of  this  numerous  array  ?  '* 
When  the  officer  who  I'ead  the  pro- 
clamation in  front  of  the  assembled 
Navarrese  battalions  came  to  this 
question,  a  unanimous  *^No!"  unpre- 
meditated and  heartfelt,  burst  from  the 
lips  of  every  man  present.  Upon 
learning  this  indication  of  the  temper 
of  the  troops,  Zumalacarregui  resolved 
upon  a  movement  of  unparalleled 
audacity.  He  had  information  that 
on  the  following  day  Lorenso  and 
Oraa  were  to  leave  Logrofio  for  Pam- 
peluna, followed  twenty- four  hours 
later  by  Rodil,  with  the  troops  be 
had  brought  from  Portugal.  Zuma- 
lacarregui determined  to  advance  ra- 
pidly from  the  mountains  amongst 
which  he  then  found  himself,  and  to 
fall  upon  RodiPs  left  flank,  trusting 
that  troops  unaccustomed  to  that 
description  of  warfare  would  resist 
but  feebly  a  sudden  and  unexpected 
attack.  However  this  daring  plan 
might  have  succeeded,  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  attempted,  had  not 
a  totally  unlooked-for,  and,  to  the 
Carlists,  a  most  important  event  oc- 
curred to  prevent  it. 

At  midnight,  on  the  11th  of  July, 
the  Carlist  troops  were  about  to  com- 
mence their  march,  when  Legarra, 
the  abbot  of  Lecumberri,  suddenly 
appeared  before  Zumalacarregui,  and 
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placed  in  bid  hfihdd  a  sealed  letter  of 
very  small  dimensions.    The  hand- 
writing was  unknown  to  the  general, 
and  the  sole  address  consisting  of  the 
two    words,   "  For  Zumahcarregui,^^ 
he  asked  Legarra,  previously  to  open- 
ing the  letter,  whence  and  from  whom 
it    came.     The  sole  information  the 
mbbot  conld  give  was  that  he  had  re- 
ceived it  from  the  junta  of  Navarre, 
atnd  had  been  desired  to  use  all  haste 
in   its  delivery.      The  general   then 
opened  and  read  the  missive;  and  as 
lie  did  so,  all  those  who  were  pi*esent 
"were   able  to  note  upon  his  counte- 
nance   the    great    satisfaction    with 
'^'hich  the  few  words  it  contained  in- 
spired him.  He  immediately  counter- 
manded the  march,  ordered  the  horses 
to  be  unsaddled,  and  the  troops  to 
take  np  their  quarters  for  the  night. 

The  contents  of  the  note  which 
caused  all  these  changes,  were  as 
follows : — 

*'*'  Zumalacarregni :  I  am  very  near 
Spain,  and  to-morrow  I  trust  by 
Ood^s  help  to  reach  Urdax.  Take 
the  necessary  measures,  and  commu- 
nicate this  to  no  one. 

"  Carlos." 

In  spite  of  this  last  injunction,  Zn- 
malacarregui,   calculating   that  Don 
Carlos  must  by  this  time  be  on  Spa- 
nish ground,  could  not  refuse  himself 
the  pleasure  of  telling  such  good  news 
to   his  personal  friends.     They  re- 
peated to  others,  and  it  soon  became 
known  throughout  the  camp,  that  the 
King  was  coming.    At  daybreak  the 
next    morning,   Zumalacarregni   set 
out,  and  at  eleven  at  night  reached 
the  frontier  town  of  Elizondo,  where 
he  found  Don  Carlos,  who,  tired  with 
his  journey,  had  already  gone  to  bed, 
but,   nevertheless,    immediately   re- 
ceived his  faithful  adherent.    On  the 
following  day  he  had  several  confe- 
rences with  Zumalacarregni,  on  whom 
he  conferred  the  rank  of  Lieutenant- 
general  and  Chief  of  his  Staff.    The 
same  afternoon  the  bells  were   set 
ringing,  and  a  Te  Deum  was  sung  for 
the  happy  arrival  of  the  royal  fugitive. 
It  was  attended  by  Don  Carlos,  Zu- 
malacarregui,  the  Baron  de  los  Yalles, 
and  various  other  notabilities. 

His  partizans  as  yet  possessing  no 
fortified  town  or  stronghold  in  which 
he  could  remaui  with  secoriiy,  Don 


Carlos  was  compelled,  as  soon  as  he 
arrived  in  Spain,  to  seek  safety  in 
constant  change  of  place.  Zumala- 
carregni, on  the  other  hand,  with 
Valdes  and  his  formidable  army  me- 
nacing him  on  all  sides,  could  spare 
but  little  time  to  play  the  courtier. 
After  conducting  Don  Carlos  through 
the  valleys  of  Araquil,  the  Borunda, 
and  the  two  Amezcoas,  in  all  of  which 
that  prince  was  received,  we  are  in- 
formed, with  the  most  lively  demon- 
strations of  joy,  he  confided  him  to 
the  care  of  General  Erase,  who 
marched  him  off  to  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, to  show  him  to  the  people,  and 
keep  him  out  of  harm*s  way.  The 
Christino  government  and  generals 
had  at  first  affected  to  disbelieve  the 
arrival  of  Don  Carlos,  and  had  spread 
reports  that  a  person  who  resembled 
him  had  been  chosen  by  the  Carlist 
leaders  to  personate  the  prince,  and 
deceive  the  people.  Soon,  however, 
the  fact  was  placed  be}ond  a  doubt ; 
and  liodil,  sending  several  of  his  ge- 
nerals to  find  Zumalacarregni,  set  out 
with  twelve  thousand  men  in  pursuit 
of  Don  Carlos,  who  was  then  in  Biscay 
with  a  retinue  of  only  twelve  persons. 
The  small  number  of  the  Prince's  at- 
tendants proved  his  best  safeguard. 
The  Christinos  advanced,  displaying  a 
vast  front,  and  confident  of  catching 
him ;  but  favoured  by  the  intricacies  of 
the  mountains,  the  extensive  forests 
and  deep  barrancas  of  Biscay,  having, 
moreover,  the  peasantry  in  his  favour, 
and  persons  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  country  for  guides,  Don  Carlos 
had  little  difficulty  in  eluding  pursuit. 
All  Rodil's  front  and  flank  marches 
and  countermarches  served  but  to 
send  a  vast  number  of  his  men  into 
hospital,  and  to  immortalize  his  name 
in  that  provmce  by  the  devastations 
and  incendiarism  that  the  soldiery 
committed. 

Whilst  this  was  going  on,  Zumala- 
carregni was  buzzing  like  an  enraged 
hornet  round  the  divisions  of  Oraa; 
Carandolet,  Lorenzo,  and  other  gen- 
erals, cutting  off  outposts,  surpiising 
detachments,  and  doing  them  a  vast 
deal  of  mischief,  with  little  or  no  loss 
to  his  own  troops.  General  Caran- 
dolet was  particularly  unfortunate; 
twice  did  Zumalacarregni  surprise 
him ;  first  in  the  pass  of  San  Fausto, 
where  his  column  was   nearly  de* 
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stroyed;  and  a  second  time  in  tho 
town  of  Viana,  on  the  £bro.  On 
this  last  occasion  the  affair  was  de- 
dded  by  the  Carlist  cavalry,  which 
for  the  first  time  had  an  opportunity 
of  distinguishing  itself.  It  consisted 
of  250  ill-equipped  and  nndrilled  lan- 
cers, at  the  head  of  which  Zamaio- 
carregui  put  himself,  and  charging  the 
Christino  horsemen,  who  were  nearly 
twice  as  numerous,  broke  them  and 
put  them  to  flight. 

It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be 
monotonous,  to  follow  Zumalacarregui, 
step  by  step,  through  the  summer 
campaign  of  1834,  which  was  a  most 
important  one  for  the  cause  he  de- 
fended. With  the  increase  of  nu- 
merical force,  which  his  successes, 
and  the  arrival  of  Don  Carlos,  brought 
to  his  standajrd,  the  lack  of  arms, 
money,  and  ammunition  began  to 
make  themselves  nearly  as  sensibly 
felt  as  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war.  When  Don  Carlos  arrived  in 
Spain  and  formed  a  ministry,  Zuma- 
lacarregui hoped  and  expected  that 
the  men  composing  the  latter  would 
possess  some  influence  abroad,  and 
would  be  able  to  procure  assistance 
of  various  kinds.  In  this,  however, 
be  found  himself  mistaken ;  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  he  appears  to 
have  been  abready  thwarted,  in  his 
plans  and  arrangements,  by  the  per- 
sons abont  Don  Carlos.  The  division 
of  counsels,  which  subsequently  ruin- 
ed the  Carlist  cause,  was  already  be- 
ginmng  to  be  felt. 

At  the  arrival  of  Don  Carlos,  the 
army  was  composed  entirely  of  volun- 
teers, but  a  levy  was  now  ordered  of 
aU  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms. 
Zumalacarregui  opposed  this  strenu- 
ously, but  was  finally  compelled  to 
give  way,  and  four  new  battalions 
were  formed,  although  there  was 
scarcely  a  musket  in  store  to  give 
to  them.  By  this  ill-advised  mea- 
sure, the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
country  were  materially  compromised, 
and  new  and  heavy  charges  imposed 
upon  the  mllitaiy  chest,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  troops  which,  being  un- 
armed, were  oi  conrse  useless.  This 
vas  a  source  of  great  vexation  to 
Zumalacarregui,  who  certainly  had 
enough  to  do  to  make*  head  against 
the  enemy  opposed  to  him,  without 
being  compelled  at*  the  sam^  time  to 
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procure  supplies,  anns,  and  ammuni- 
tion for  his  troops,  and  to  attend,  in 
great  measure,  to  the  administeatiTe 
arrangements,  which  usually  M  to 
the  charge  of  the  civil  authorities. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
fifty  thousand  cartridges  were  all  be 
possessed,  and  those  were  soon  con- 
sumed, as  well  as  some  that  were 
taken  from  the  Christinos.  It  was 
very  difficult  and  costly  to  get  powder 
from  France,  which  could  only  be  in- 
troduced in  quantities  of  three  or  four 
pounds,  or  little  more.  Unable  to 
support  the  dehiy  and  expense  of  this, 
Zumalacarregui  established  manufac- 
tories in  secluded  comers  of  Navarre 
and  the  Basque  provinces ;  and  then, 
with  infinite  risk,  caused  saltpetre  to 
be  brought  from  the  very  heart  of 
Arragon,  and  subsequently  from 
France.  The  powder  that  was  at  fii^ 
produced  was  very  weak  and  bad, 
and  the  manufacturers  worked  day 
and  night  till  they  found  means  of  im- 
proving it.  The  rules  introduced  into 
the  battalions,  in  order  to  economise 
this  precious  commodity,  were  singu- 
lar enough.  The  solmers  were  for- 
bidden to  load  their  muskets  till  the 
very  moment  of  commencing  an 
action ;  and  then  were  only  to  fire 
when  the  enemy  was  very  near  and 
fully  exposed.  Even  the  guards  and 
picke^,  in  view  of  the  Christinos,  had 
but  a  single  musket  loaded,  which  the 
sentinels  passed  from  one  to  another 
when  relieved.  Zumalacarregui  him* 
self  made  firequent  inspectioiis  of  the 
men's  ammunition,  and  would  often 
stop  soldiers  whom  he  met  in  the 
street  or  on  the  road,  to  ascertain 
that  they  had  not  lost  or  wasted  their 
cartridges. 

The  security  of  the  Carlist  army 
did  not  so  much  depend  on  the  vigil- 
ance of  bursts  and  advanced  gnaHs, 
as  on  the  system  of  transmitting 
information  that  was  established 
amongst  the  village  alcaldes,  and  on 
the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the  eonfidaUes 
Or  spies.  Without  reckoning  those 
persons  who  acted  in  tfa«  latter  capa- 
city in  the  vicinity  of  their  own 
homes,  Zumalacarregui  always  had 
abont  him  eighteen  cr  twenty  regu« 
larly  paid  spies ;  and  to  these,  evtn 
in  the  moments  of  his  greatest  poverty 
and  difficnlty,  he  showed  himself 
liberal  to  prodigality.    Notwitfaatand- 
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iog  that  it  was  ont  of  his  power  to 
Tecompense  sufficiently  the  risks  they 
ran,  and  the  important  services  they 
rendered,  these  men  performed  theii* 
arduous  duties  with  admirable  fidelity. 
Zaratiegoi  relates  an  anecdote  of  one 
of  them  who,  having  been  guilty  of 
Bome  neglect,  received,  by  order  of 
Zamalacarregui,  two  hundred  blows 
with  a  stick,  and  was  then  turned 
08t  of  the  camp.    The  evening  of  the 
asne  day  on  which  this  took  place, 
when  the  general  called  as  usual  for 
*   Us  can/Ulentes^  the  man  who  had  been 
beat«n  made  his  appearance  with  the 
others.      Although    Zumalacarregui 
Was  acqnamted  with  the  characteristic 
Meiitj  of  these  men,  he  could  not 
help  being  struck  with  this  iustancc 
at  it.    His  natural  generosity  of  cha- 
imeter  prevented  him  from  hesitatlug 
a  moment  in  restoring  his  confideuce 
to  the  offender.     "  Rest  yourself  to- 
night,'^  he  said  to  him  ;  ^'  to-morrow 
yon  will  have  to  go  upon  a  ser\  ice  of 
the  greatest  importance,  and  which 
yi)u  alone  are  able  to  perform."    And 
tlie  man  left  the  room,  perfectly  con- 
ft^ed  for  the  pain  and  humiliation  of 
l^ia  beating,  by  these  few  kind  words, 
H^dr^sed  to  him  in  presence  of  his 
<>omrades. 

Another  anecdote  will  illustrate  the 
^fection  of  the  Carlist  soldiers  for 
%lieir  leader,  and  their  sympathy  with 
^ftifl  difficulties.    The  troops  all  wore 
^3t^piurff€Ua» — a   species  of  sandal,    of 
"Which  the  sole  is  of  plaited  hemp. 
^lieae  are  admirably  adapted  for  long 
Saarches  in  dry  weather,  but  the  wet 
destroys  them,  and  they  go  to  pieces 
directly.     Of  these  sandals,    as  of 
%Yery  other  description  of  equipment, 
there  was  sometimes  great  difficulty 
In  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply.     One 
day  that  it  rained  heavily,  Zumala- 
carregai  was  going  to  pass,  with  seve- 
ral battalions,  from  the  Ulzama  to 
the  valley  of  Olio.    The  soil  was  clay, 
tnd  there  was  sure  to  be  a  great  de- 
itraction  of  the  hempen  shoes.  Zuma- 
lacarregni,  who  at  that  time  had  no 
others   wherewith  to  replace  them, 
rode  along  the  line  of  march,  and 
spoke  to  a  man  here  and  there.    '^  A 
peseta,"  said   he,    (about   tenpence 
•**^ling»)  *'  for  every  man  who  pre- 
sents  himself  this  evening  with  a 
Mmnd    pair   of  alpargatas.'*      Hie 
word  was  passed  from  month  to 
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mouth ;  the  soldiers  understood  the 
difficulty  in  which  their  general  was, 
took  oft'  their  shoes,  and  performed  a 
long  and  toilsome  march  barefoot. 
The  next  day,  when  Zumalacarregui 
ordered  the  promised  recompense  to 
be  distributed,  the  commandants  of 
battalions  said  that  it  was  unnecessa- 
ry, for  that  none  of  the  men  claimed  it. 

About  this  time,  ZumalacaiTcgui 
made  an  expedition  beyond  the  Ebro, 
with  the  view  of  carrying  off"  a  quan- 
tity of  woollen  cloth  from  the  manu- 
factories at  Escaray.  He  was  un- 
successful in  the  immediate  object  of 
the  expedition;  but,  at  ashort  distance 
from  Logroiio,  he  fell  in  with  a  con- 
voy, escorted  by  two  companies  of 
infantry  and  three  strong  squadrons 
of  dragoons.  The  latter  charged  the 
Carlist  cavalry,  which  was  of  much 
inferior  force,  and  threw  it  into  com- 
plete disorder.  Zumalacarregui,  who 
was  a  short  way  behind,  saw  the  dis- 
graceful ffight  of  his  lancers,  set  spurs 
to  his  horse,  came  up  with  the  fugi- 
tives, and  rallied  them.  As  soon  as 
he  had  got  together  fifty  men,  ho 
charged  the  Christinos,  regardless  of 
the  great  disparity  of  force.  The 
charge  took  place  on  the  high-road, 
where  there  was  no  room  to  form 
front  by  troops  or  squadrons.  Six  or 
eight  Christino  dragoons  of  gigantic 
stature,  tiradores  or  pioneers  as  thev 
were  called,  occupied  the  whole  width 
of  the  road,  whilst  the  convoy  made 
all  haste  to  gain  the  town.  Zumala- 
carregui, with  six  of  his  men,  attack- 
ed them,  and  scarcely  had  their  lances 
crossed  the  Christino  sabres,  when 
the  dragoons  were  all  killed  or  wound- 
ed. The  Carlists  charged  onwards ; 
the  whole  of  the  Christino  cavalry 
was  cut  to  pieces  or  forced  to  run,  and 
the  convoy  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors.  It  consisted  of  two 
thousand  muskets,  and  came  very 
opportunely  to  arm  the  four  new  bat- 
talions, which  had  been  more  than 
three  months  in  idleness,  waiting  for 
weapons. 

On  the  27th  and  28th  of  October, 
just  one  year  after  Zumalacarregui 
had  taken  command  of  the  CarHst 
army,  occurred  the  two  famous  ac- 
tions in  the  plains  of  Vittoria,  when 
General  O'Doyle  and  two  thousand 
Christinos  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victors,  and  nearly  as  many  more 
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were  left  dead  npon  the  field. 
O'Dojle  and  some  of  the  oflBcere 
taken  were  shot ;  bat  the  lives  of  the 
men  were  spared,  and  soon  after- 
wards, at  their  own  request,  their 
arms  were  restored  to  them,  and  they 
were  incorporated  In  the  Carlist  bat- 
talions. This,  and  other  disasters, 
which  about  this  time  befell  Rodii's 
army,  occasioned  his  recall  by  the 
Queen^s  government,  and  the  cele- 
brated IVHna  was  appointed  in  his 
stead. 

The  increase  of  Zumalacarregni's 
forces,  and  the  advantages  he  had 
gained,  inspired  him  with  the  idea  of 
capturing  sonie  of  the  Christino  forts 
in  Navarre  and  the  Basque  provin- 
ces;  the  said  forts  being  exceedingly 
prejudicial  to  his  operations.  The 
great  obstacle  to  his  wishes  was,  the 
weakness  of  his  artillefy.  This  con- 
slsfcd  only  of  three  small  field-pieces, 
such  as  arc  carried  on  the  backs  of 
mules,  and  could  be  of  little  service 
in  attacking  foitifications.  Of  shot 
and  shell  he  had  a  large  supply,  which 
had  been  taken  at  the  manufactory  of 
Orbaiceta.  For  seven  or  eight 
months  these  stores  had  been  lyifig 
there  neglected,  none  of  the  <}ueen*8 
geherals  having  had  the  foi^esight  t6 
remove  them  to  a  place  of  safety. 
Zumalacarregui  now  caused  them  to 
be  taken  away,  and  concealed  in  the 
most  intricate  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains. But  these  projectiles  were  of 
little  use  without  guns ;  and  to  pro- 
cure the  latter  the  Ingenuity  of  the 
C artists  was  taxed  to  the  very  ut- 
most. Zumalacarregui  remembered 
that,  upon  a  sandy  spot  on  the  Bis- 
cayan  coast,  an  did  iron  twelve- 
pounder  was  lying  neglected  and  for- 
gotten. This  he  ordered  to  be  brought 
to  Navarre.  A  rude  carriage  was 
constructed,  on  which  it  was  mount- 
ed, and  it  was  then  dragged  by  six 
pair  of  oxen  over  mountains,  and 
through  ravines,  to  the  Sierra  of 
Urbasa,  where  it  was  buried.  Soldiers 
are  very  ingenious  in  inventing  ap- 
propriate names ;  and  as  soon  as  the 
Carlist  volunteers  saw  this  unwieldy 
old-fashioned  piece  of  ordnance,  full 
of  moss  and  sand,  and  covered  with 
rust,  they  christened  it  the  Abnelo,  or 
the  Grandfather,  by  which  appellation 
it  was  ever  afterwards  Icnown.  The 
only  artillery  officer  at  that  time  with 


Zumalacarregui  was  Don  Tomas 
Reina,  who  now,  in  conjunction  with 
one  Balda,  a  professor  of  chemistry, 
began  to  devise  means  for  founding 
some  gnns.  In  the  villages  and 
hamlets  within  a  certain  circomfer- 
ence,  a  requisition  was  made  for  all 
ai'ticles  composed  of  cdpper  and  brass, 
such  as  brasiers,  stew-pans,  choco- 
late potA,  wat-ming-paos,  &c;  but 
as  it  was  found  impossible  to  get 
sufficient  of  these,  the  three  field- 
pieces  were  added,  and  the  whole 
melted  together.  In  the  midst  of  a 
forest  this  strange  foundery  was  es- 
tablished, and  after  numerous  failures, 
occasioned  by  want  of  experience  and 
of  the  proper  tools,  Reina  succeeded 
in  making  a  couple  of  howitzers, 
which,  although  of  nnconth  appear- 
ance, it  was  thought  might  answer 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  m- 
tended. 

Never  were  the  Christines  more 
confident  of  a  speedy  termination  to 
the  war  than  when  Mina  took  the 
command.  The  well-earned  reputa- 
tion of  that  chief,  his  peculiar  apti- 
tude for  mountain  warfare,  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  conntry 
of  Navarre,  which  had  been  the 
scene  of  his  triumphs  during  the  war 
against  Napoleon,  certainly  pointed 
him  out  as  the  most  fitting  man  to 
oppose  to  Znmalacarregni.  Forgetting 
that  similar  hopes  had  been  founded 
on  the  skill  of  Qucsada  and  RodH, 
and  on  the  imposing  forces  they  com- 
manded, hopes  which  had  been  so 
signally  frustrated,  the  Qoeen*8  par- 
tizans  now  set  np  a  premature  song 
of  triumph,  soon  to  be  turned  into 
notes  of  lamentation.  The  Mina  of 
1834,  old  and  bed-ridden,  with  his 
energies,  mental  perhaps  as  well  as 
physical,  impaired  by  long  inaction, 
was  a  very  different  man  from  the 
.Mina  of  1810.  When  fighting  against 
the  French,  the  sympathies  of  the  Na* 
varrese  were  with  him;  now  they  were 
against  him,  and  in  a  war  of  Ma  de- 
scription, that  difference  was  of  im- 
mense importance.  In  spite  of  the 
wintry  season  and  of  the  badness  of 
his  health,  one  of  the  first  things  he 
did  on  assummg  the  command  was  to 
make  an  excursion  to  Pnente  la 
Reyna,  Matlem,  and  other  places, 
where,  in  days  gone  by,  he  had  had 
his  headquarters,  and  which  he  iiad 
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then  never   entered  without   being 
greeted  as  a  hero  and  patriot,  and 
welcomed  with  enthusiastic  vivas.    He 
flattered  himself  that  this  enthusiasm 
would  be  again  awakened  by  liis  ap- 
pearance; and  was  so  much  the  more 
shocked  when  he  found  himself  re- 
odved  ^ith  the  utmost  coldness  and 
iodifference.     His  illness  was  aggra- 
vated by  disappointment,  and  he  re- 
tamed  angry  and  disgusted  to  Pam- 
pelona.    Thence,  incapacitated  by  his 
infirmities  from  exerting  himself  in 
the  field,  he  directed  from  his  cabinet 
the  operations  of  his  lieutenants,  and 
issued  orders,  the  cruelty  of  some  of 
which  soon  caused  his  name  to  be  as 
much  execrated  in  Navarre  as  it  had 
there  once  been  venerated.     At  no 
period  of  the  war  was  less  mercy 
shown  to  each  other  by  the  contend- 
ing parties  than  during  ^lina's  com- 
nand.    Besides  shooting  all  prisoners 
taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  ho 
caused  the  wounded  whom  he  found 
in  the  Carlist  hospitals  to  be  slain 
upon  their   beds,   and   garroted   or 
8^gled  a  gentleman  of  Pampeluna, 
for  no  reason  that  could  be  discovered 
except  that  he  had  two  sons  with  the 
Cwiists.    Several  forts  having  about 
this  time  being  taken  or  battered  by 
Zumalacarregui,  Mina  determined  to 
?ft  possession  of  the  guns  with  which 
this  had  been  done.    He  was  aware 
of  the  difficulty  the  Carlists  had  in 
obtaining  artillery;  and  knowing  that 
It  could  not  easily  be  transported  from 
one  place  to  another  in  that  rugged 
•nd  mountainous  country,  he  conjec- 
tured that  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
burying  it,  which  was  actually  the 
cue.     In  order  to  obtain  information 
as  to  the  whereabout  of  the  mortars 
with  which  the  enemy  had  been  shell- 
hig  Elizondo,  he  decimated  the  male 
inhabitants  of  Lecaros,  and  then  burnt 
the  village  itself  to  the  ground.    Such 
atrocities  as  these,  far  from  advancing 
the  cause  of  Queen  Isabel,  materially 
hijored  it,  offering  as  they  did  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  conduct  of  Zumala- 
carregui, who,  at  the  taking  of  Los 
Arcos,    Echarri-Eranaz,    and    other 
places,  had  shown  mercy,  and  even 
great  kindness,  to  the  w^ounded  and 
prisoners   he  took.     At  last   Mina 
having  ventured  out  in  person  with  a 
division  of  the  troops,  carried  in  a 
litter  because  he  was  too  ill  to  sit  his 
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horse,  was  signally  beaten  by  Zuma- 
lacarregui at  a  place  called  Siete 
Fuentes,  or  the  Seven  Fountains,  and 
himself  narrowly  escaped  being  taken 
prisoner.  Soon  after  this  disaster  he 
was  deprived  of  the  command,  having 
done  nothing  whilst  he  held  it  but 
lose  men  and  forts,  and  exasperate 
the  Navarrese  peasantry  to  an  unpa- 
ralleled extent.. 

An  attempt  that  was  made  about 
this  time  to  assassinate  Espartero,  who 
then  commanded  a  moveable  column 
in  Biscay,  is  thus  narrated  by  Gene- 
ral Zaratiegui : — 

'^  Tbe  constant  passage  of  Espar- 
tero between  Bilboa  and  Orduna,  in- 
spired a  peasant,  who  occupied  a  farm- 
house near  Luyando,  with  the  idea  of 
attempting  that  generars  life.  It  was 
said  that  the  man  had  been  robbed  or 
ill-treated  by  the  soldiers  of  Espar- 
tero's  division  ;  but  it  is  tpiite  as  pro- 
bable that  the  peasant  fancied  in  his 
simplicity,  that  if  he  could  kill  the 
Christine  general,  the  war  and  the 
evils  it  inflicted  on  his  country  would 
be  at  an  end.  Taking  a  large  tree 
trunk,  he  fashioned  it  into  a  sort  of 
cannon,  fixed  it  at  a  spot  where  it 
commanded  the  high-road,  and  loaded 
it  to  the  very  mouth.  The  next  time 
Espartero  passed  that  way,  the  pea- 
sant watched  his  moment,  set  fire  to 
the  fuse  of  this  singular  piece  of  artil- 
lery, and  then  ran  away.  The  Chris- 
tine soldiers  hurried  to  the  spot 
whence  the  explosion  had  proceeded, 
and  found  the  wooden  cannon  burst 
into  fifty  pieces.  It  was  evidently 
the  act  of  an  individual ;  but  never- 
theless the  unlucky  village  of  Luyando, 
being  the  nearest  to  the  scene  of  the 
event,  was  immediately  set  on  fire. 
Out  of  the  sixty  houses  composing  it, 
more  than  one  half  were  consumed ; 
and  if  the  others  escaped,  it  was  mere- 
ly because  the  Christines  happened  to 
want  them  at  that  moment  for  their 
own  occupation." 

Valdes  was  the  last  Christine  gene- 
ral opposed  to  Zumalacarregui.  Being 
minister  of  war  at  the  time  of  Mina*8 
dismissal  from  the  command,  he  or- 
dered all  the  troops  that  could  possibly 
be  spared  to  march  to  Navarre,  and 
himself  followed  to  direct  their  opera- 
tions. Upon  his  appearance  the  war 
assumed  a  more  humane  character; 
and  soon  afterwards  the  arrival  of  th« 
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British  oommiasioner,  and  his  success- 
ful intenrention,  put  an  end  to  the. 
system  of  reprisals,  although  after 
Zumalacarregui's  death  it  was  again 
more  than  once  resorted  to  bj  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  leaders  on  either 
side.  In  honour  of  Lord  £liot,  Zu- 
malacarregni  set  at  liberty  the  pri- 
soners he  had  made  in  the  recent 
action  of  the  Amezcoas,  in  which 
Yaldes  had  been  roughly  handled. 
Lord  Eliot  having  expressed  a  wish 
for  an  autograph  of  the  Carlist  leader, 
ZumaUcarregni  took  a  pen  and  wrote, 
in  Spanish,  as  follows : — 

"  At  Asarta,  a  village  of  the  valley 
of  Berrueza,  celebrated  for  the  various 
combats  which  have  occurred  there  in 
the  course  of  the  present  century,  the 
honour  of  receiving  his  Excellency 
Lord  EHot  was  enjoyed,  on  the 
25th  April  1835,  by  Tomas  Zumala- 
carregui." 

Colonel  Gurwood  made  the  Carlist 
chief  a  present  of  an  excellent  field 

flass,  which  had  been  used  by  the 
)uke  of  Wellington  on  some  occasion 
during  the  Peninsular  war.  ^*  This 
telescope  was  so  esteemed  by  Zuma- 
lacarregui,"  says  his  biographer,  "  that 
as  long  as  he  lived  he  always  carried 
it  with  him ;  and  at  the  present  day, 
in  spite  of  its  trifling  intrinsic  value, 
it  is  treasured  by  his  family  as  the 
most  precious  heur-loom  they  pos- 
sess.'^ 

The  non-success  of  Yaldes^s  expedi- 
tion to  the  valleys  of  the  Amezcoas, 
and  the  fatigues  and  losses  sustained 
there  by  his  troops,  had  greatly  dis- 
couraged the  latter.  On  all  sides  the 
Carlists  were  obtaining  advantages, 
and  their  adversades  began  to  enter- 
tain a  panic  terror  of  Zumalacarregui, 
who  availed  himself  of  this  discourage- 
ment and  temporary  inaction  of  the 
foe  to  attack  several  fortified  places. 
Amongst  others,  the  town  of  Trevifio, 
situated  between  Vilitoria  and  the 
Ebro,  and  at  only  three  or  four  hours' 
march  from  the  cantonments  of  Val- 
des's  army,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carlists.  Assembling  thirteen  bat- 
t^ons  at  the  Yenta  of  Armentia, 
Zumalacarregui  brought  up  his  artil- 
lery, consisting  of  one  cannon  and  one 
howitzer,  with  which  in  two  days  he 
forced  the  place  to  capitulate.  Al- 
though Yaldes,  from  where  he  was, 
could  hear  the  sound  of  the  guns,  he 


did  not  venture  to  show  himself  tall 
the  Carlists  had  destroyed  the  fortifi- 
cations, and  efiecled  their  retreat  with 
prisoners  and  artillery. 

It  was  after  this  successful  expedi- 
tion, and  at  what  may  be  considered 
the  most  fortunate  period  of  Zumala- 
carregui's  career,  that  Don  Carlos 
conceived  the  idea  of  conferring  a 
title  on  him.  He  caused  this  to  be 
intimated  to  the  general,  and  also 
that  he  was  only  waiting  to  know 
what  title  it  would  be  the  most  agree- 
able to  him  to  receive.  *^  We  will 
talk  about  it,**  replied  Zumalacanegoi, 
^' after  entering  Cadiz.  As  yet  we 
are  not  safe  even  in  the  Pyrenees,  and 
a  title  of  any  kind  would  be  but  a  step 
towards  the  ridiculous.**  It  was  not 
till  eleven  months  after  his  death 
that  Don  Carlos  issued  a  decree, 
making  him  grandee  of  Spsun,  by  the 
titles  of  Duke  of  Yictory  and  Count 
of  ZumalacarreguL 

The  garrisons  of  Estella  and  of  va- 
rious other  fortified  towns  in  the  inte- 
rior of'  Navarre  and  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, were  now  withdrawn  by  order 
of  Yaldes ;  other  strong  places  were 
taken  or  capitulated,  the  garrisoDS 
remaining  for  the  most  part  prisoners 
of  war.  Within  two  months  after  the 
Eliot  convention,  the  Carlists  had  got 
800  Christino  officers  and  2000  rank 
and  file,  prisoners  in  their  various  de- 
pots, without  reckoning  those  who^  on 
being  captured,  took  up  arms  for  Don 
Carlos.  To  exchange  against  these, 
the  Queen*s  generals  bad  not  a  single 
prisoner.  About  this  time  Espartero 
was  beaten  at  Descarga  by  Erase; 
whilst  Oraa  met  the  same  &te  in  the 
valley  of  the  Baztan  at  the  hands  of 
Sagastibelza.  Jauregui  abandoned 
Tolosa,  leaving  behind  him  a  quantity 
of  ammunition  and  stores,  and  sbat 
himself  up  in  St  Sebastian. 

The  intrigues  and  manoeuvres  of 
certain  individuals  who  sunpnnded 
Don  Carlos,  pandered  to  his  weak- 
nesses, and  worked  upon  his  super- 
stitions  bigotry,  began  to  occasion 
Zumalacarregui  serious  annoyance, 
and  to  interfere  in  some  instances 
with  his  plans.  During  a  short  visit 
to  Segura,  where  the  Carlist  court 
then  was,  he  experienced  much  dis- 
gust and  vexation.  His  health,  more- 
over, began  to  fail  him ;  and  a  we^k 
later,  from  the  town  of  Yergara,  which 
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he  had  just  taken,  with  its  ganison  of 
2000  men,  he  sent  in  his  resignation. 
The  following  day  Don  Carlos  himself 
came  to  Yergara,  and  had  a  short 
conference  with  Zumalacarregui,  after 
which  the  latter  marched  upon  Dn- 
lango  and  Ochandiano,  towns  on  the 
Bllboa  road,  and  took  the  latter,  whilst 
the  former  was  abandoned  by  its  gar- 
lison.  It  was  now  his  wish  to  attack 
Tittoria,  which  was  the  nearest  large 
town,  and  the  easiest  to  take ;  but 
Jnst  at  this  time,  Don  Carlos,  it  ap- 
pears, had  been  disappointed  of  a  loan, 
and  his  flatterers  and  advisers  had 
been  consoling  him  for  it,  by  holding 
oat  a  prospect  of  taking  Bilboa,  which 
opulent  commercial  city  contained, 
they  said,  enongh  riches  to  get  him 
•at  of  aU  his  difficulties.  Zumala- 
ctrregui  opposed  this  plan,  but  his 
deference  for  Don  Carlos  finally  caused 
him  to  yield ;  and  with  a  heavy  heart, 
tad  a  train  of  artillery  totally  inadc- 
qaate  to  the  reduction  of  so  strong  a 
town,  he  sat  down  before  Bilboa. 
Two  twelve-ponnders  and  one  six- 
poander,  two  brass  fours,  two  howit- 
zers and  a  mortar,  were  all  that  he 
hid  to  oppose  to  the  strong  defences 
and  forty  or  fifty  guns  with  which 
the  capital  of  Biscay  was  provided. 
There  was  also  a  great  lack  of  certain 
desoiptions  of  ammunition.  For  the 
mortar  there  were  only  six- and- thirty 
shells ;  and  to  add  to  the  misfortunes 
of  the  attacking  party,  their  two 
largest  gnns,  the  twelve-pounders, 
burst  on  the  very  first  day  of  the 
nege.  Daring  the  whole  of  that  day 
and  night,  Znmalacarregui  neither  ate 
nor  slept ;  and  on  the  morrow,  which 
wa3  the  15th  of  Jnne,  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  the  headquarters  of  Don  Carlos, 
then  at  Durango,  informing  the  minis- 
ters, that  owing  to  the  immense  dis- 
proportion between  his  means  of 
attack  and  the  enemy^s  powers  of 
defence,  he  expected  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  raise  the  siege. 

After  sending  oflf  this  despatch,  a 
great  weight  seemed  removed  from 
the  mind  of  Znmalacarregui,  and  he 
went  down  to  the  batteries.  With 
the  view  of  observiug  whether  tlje 
Bilbalnos  had  made  any  repairs  or 
thrown  np  works  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  he  ascended  to  the  first  fioor  of 
a  honse  situated  near  the  sanctuary  of 
Oar  Lady  of  Begotla,  and  from  the 


balcony  began  to  examine  the  enemy's 
line.  Whilst  standing  there,  a  bullet 
struck  him  on  the  right  leg,  about 
two  inches  from  the  knee.  Nine  days 
afterwards  he  was  dead — killed,  there 
can  be  little  doubt,  less  by  the  wound 
or  its  efi\;cts  than  by  the  gross  igno- 
rance of  his  medical  attendants.  Three 
Spanish  doctors,  a  young  English  sur- 
geon, and  a  curaiidero^  or  quack,  named 
Petriquillo,  whom  Zumalacarregul 
had  known  from  his  youth,  and  in 
whose  skill  he  had  great  confidence, 
were  called  iu.  The  Englishman, 
however,  returned  after  two  days  to 
the  squadron  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached, giving  as  his  opinion,  which 
agreed  with  that  of  Don  Carlos's  own 
surgeon,  one  Gelos,  that  in  a  fort- 
night Zumalacarregul  would  be  on 
horseback  again.  Whilst  Petriquillo 
was  applying  ointments  and  fiictions, 
and  a  doctor  of  medicine  cramming 
the  patient  with  drugs,  Gelos  and 
another  surgeon  kept  tormenting  the 
wound  with  their  probes.  The 
wounded  man's  general  health,  al- 
ready affected  by  the  various  annoy- 
ances he  had  recently  experienced, 
began  to  give  way ;  and  at  last,  within 
three  or  four  hours  after  the  extrac- 
tion of  the  ball,  an  operation  that  ap- 
pears to  have  been  performed  in  the 
most  butcherlike  manner,  Znmala- 
carregui breathed  his  last.  He  was 
forty- six  years  of  age,  and  left  a  wife 
and  three  daughters.  All  his  worldly 
possessions  consisted  of  three  horses 
and  a  mule,  some  arms,,  the  telescope 
given  him  by  Colonel  Gurwood,  and 
fourteen  ounces  of  gold. 

If  that  weak  and  incapable  prince, 
Don  Carlos  de  Borbon,  had  allowed 
Zumalacarregul  to  follow  np  his  own 
plans  of  campaign,  instead  of  dictatuig 
to  him  unfeasible  ones,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  less  than  another 
year  he  would  have  entered  Madrid. 
The  immense  importance  of  the  pres- 
tige  attached  to  a  general  is  well 
known.  That  of  Zumalacarregui  was 
fully  established,  both  with  his  own 
men  and  the  Queen's  troops.  The 
latter  trembled  at  his  very  name ;  the 
former,  at  his  command,  were  ready 
to  attack  ten  times  their  number. 

"  Are  there  only  two  battalions 
yonder?"  enquired  Captain  Henning- 
sen  of  a  Carlist  soldier,  pointing  to  a 
position  which  was  menaced  by  a 
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large  body  of  the  enemy.  ^*  That  is 
all,  Sailor,"  was  the  reply ;  "  but  the 
general  is  there."  The  man  was  as 
confident  of  the  safety  of  the  position 
as  though  there  had  been  twenty  bat- 
talions instead  of  two.  And  such  was 
the  feeling  thronghoat  the  Carlist 
army. 

The  only  one  of  the  Carlist  or 
Christino  leaders  who  nnited  all  the 
qualities  essential  to  success  was  Zu- 
malacarregui.    Some  were  honest,  a 
few  were  perhaps  good   tacticians, 
others  were  not  deficient  in  energy, 
but  none  were  all  three.    The  Chris- 
tino generals  were  generally  conspi- 
cuous for  their  indecision,  and  for 
their  want  of  zeal  for  the  cause  they 
defended.    Many  of  them  would  have 
been  sorry  to  see  an  end  put  to  awar 
which  gave  them  occupation,  rapid 
promotion,  decorations,    titles,    and 
money.  When  Zumalacarregni  began 
his  campaign  with  a  handfnl  of  men, 
no  one  could  catch  him ;  when  he  got 
stronger  and  showed  fight,  no  one 
could  stand  against  him.    As  soon  as 
he  died,  his  system  of  warfare  was 
abandoned,  and  yictoiy  ceased  to  be 
fidthfhl  to  the  Carlist  standard.    The 
battle  of  Mendlgorria,  which  occurred 
within  a  month  after  his  death,  and 
in  which  the  Carlists  were  signally 
defeated  by  Cordova,  taught  the  for- 
mer that  their  previous  successes  had 
been  owing  at  least  as  much  to  their 
general^s  skill  as  to  their  own  invind- 
bflity. 

l^e  most  salient  pohits  in  Zuma- 
lacarregui^s  character  were  his  gene- 
rosity and  energy.  The  former  was 
carried  almost  to  an  excess.  He 
could  not  see  persons  in  want  without 
rdieving  them ;  and  as  his  sole  income 
whilst  commanding  the  Carlist  army 
consisted  of  2500  reals,  or  twenty-five 
pounds  sterling,  a-month,  which  he 
took  for  his  pay,  he  frequently  fonnd 
himself  without  a  maravedi  in  his 
pocket.  It  is  related  of  him,  amongst 
many  other  anecdotes  of  the  same 
kind,  that  once  in  winter,  the  weather 
being  yeiy  cold,  he  had  ordered  a  coat, 


having  only  one,  and  that  mneli  woxil 
The  tailor  had  just  brought  it  home 
and  been  paid  for  it,  when  Zumala- 
carregni, happening  to  look  out  of  the 
window,  saw  one  of  his  officers  pass- 
ing in  a  very  ragged  condition.     He 
called  him  up,  made  him  try  on  his 
new  coat,  and  finding  that  it  fitted 
him,  sent  him  away  with  it,  himself 
remaining  in  the  same  state  as  before. 
For  the  charges  of  cruelty  of  dispo- 
sition which  have  been  brought  against 
Zumalacarregni,  we  are  inclined  to 
believe   there  was  very  insnfi&clent 
ground.    He  was  a  severe  disdplina- 
rian,  shot  his  own  men  when  they 
deserved  it,  and  his  prisoners  when 
the  Christinos  set  him  the  example ; 
but  if  he  had  not  done  so  he  had 
better  have  sheathed  his  sword  at 
once,  and  left  Don  Carlos  to  fight  his 
own  battles,  in  which  case  they  would 
very  soon  have  been  over.    His  pre- 
sent biographer,  who  writes  coolly 
and  dispassionately,  and  appears  as 
sparing  of  indiscriminate  praise  of  his 
friends  as  of  exaggerated  blame  of 
his  foes,  gives  numerous  instances  of 
Zumalacarregui^s  goodness  of  heart 
and  humane  feeling.    Of  a  bilious 
habit  and  a  hasty  temper,  he  could  iH 
bear  contradiction,  and  at  times  would 
say  or  do  things  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  sorry.    In  such  cases  he 
was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge,  and 
if  possible  repair,  his  fault. 

The  death  of  Zumalacarregni  was 
the  subject  of  unbounded  exultation 
to  the  Christinos ;  and  for  long  after- 
wards there  might  be  seen  npon 
the  waUs  of  their  towns  and  villages 
the  remains  of  a  proclamation  an- 
nouncing it,  and  predicting  a  speedy 
annihilation  of  the  faction.  Although 
this  prophecy  was  not  made  good,  and 
the  war  was  protracted  for.  npwanb 
.  of  four  years  longer,  it  soon  became 
evident  that  the  loss  sustained  was 
irreparable,  and  that  the  hones  of 
Carllsm  in  the  Peninsula  lay  Duried 
in  the  grave  of  Tomas  Znmalacar- 
regui. 
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No.  vir. 

Mjlc-Flecvob  and  tue  Donoiad. 


Tme  field  which  we  have  invaded 
Ji  one  obTiously  of  a  vast  comprehen- 
lioo.  Taking  it  np,  as  we  have 
rightly  done,  m>m  Drjden,  more  than 
a  eentnry  and  a  half  of  onr  literature 
Kes  immediately  and  necessarily  with- 
in it.  For  the  fountain  of  criticism 
OBoe  opened  and  flowing,  the  criticism 
of  a  coontry  continuaUy  reflects  its 
Itoatnre,  as  a  river  the  banks  which 
fkld  it  a  channel,  and  through  which 
tt  winds. 

Bat  the  image  falls  short  of  the 
tUng  signified ;  for  criticism  is  retro- 
q)ective  without  limit,  as  well  as  con- 
temporaneons.  Heaven  only  knows 
whc^er  it  may  not  be  endowed  with  a 

eft  of  prophecy ;  and  for  its  horizon — 
this  narrower  than  the  world  ?  Wo 
have  undertaken  a  field  which  seems 
fimited,  only  because  it  stretches  be- 
yond right.  Let  us  hope,  however, 
that  we  shall  find  some  art  of  striking 
&u  own  road  through  it,  without  being 
obliged  to  study,  both  in  the  reflection 
and  in  the  original,  all  iho  books  of 
an  nations  and  ages,  criticising,  as 
we  go  along,  both  originals  and  criti- 
dams.  Every  subject,  said  Burke — 
we  remember  his  remark,  though  not 
the  rery  words — ^branches  out  into 
infinitude.  The  pomt  of  view  draws 
a  boriBon — the  goal  determines  a 
track.  "  The  British  Critics  "  them- 
aelvea  are  a  host, 

•Inmmierable  as  the  stars  of  night, 
Or  rtars  of  morning ;  dewdrops  which 

the  ran 
Impearls    on    every    leaf   and    every 

fiower." 

Bat  discreet  conscientious  Oblivion 
has  infolded  under  his  loving  pinions 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  in 
every  thousand ;  while  we  think  of 
eonceming  ourselves  with  those  only 
whose  names  occupy  some  notable 
niche,  pedestal,  or  other  position,  in 
the  angnst  house  of  the  great  goddess, 
Fame.  We  desire  to  show  the  spurit 
and  power  of  British  criticism,  to  dis- 
plaj  the  chaiacteriatlc  working  of  the 


British  intellect  in  this  department 
of  intellectual  activity.  Therefore, 
among  known  names,  we  shall  dwell 
the  most  upon  those  writers  whose 
works  the  mind  of  the  nation  has  the 
most  frankly,  cordially,  and  unreser- 
vedly taken  to  itself,  recognising  * 
them,  as  it  were,  for  its  own  produc- 
tions— those  writers  whose  reputation 
the  country  has  the  most  distinctly 
identified  with  her  own  renown. 

We  have  taken  hold  upon  two  such 
names,  Dr}'den  and  Pope.  And  tens 
of  thousands  have  experienced  with 
ns  the  pleasures  that  arise  from  a  re- 
newed or  new  intimacy  with  power- 
ful spirits.  The  acquaintance  is  not 
speedily  exhausted.  It  grows  and 
unfolds  itself.  When  you  think  to 
have  done  with  them,  and  lift  up  your 
bonnet  with  a  courteous  gesture  of 
leave-taking,  your  host  draws  your 
arm  within  his,  and  leads  you  out 
into  his  garden,  and  threading  some 
lab3Tinthine  involution  of  paths,  con- 
ducts you  to  some  hidden  parterre  of 
his  choicest  flowers,  or  to  the  aerial 
watch-tower  of  his  most  magnificent 
prospect. 

The  omnipotent  setter  of  limits. 
Death,  freezes  the  tuneful  tongue,  un- 
nerves the  critical  hand,  from  which 
the  terrible  pen   drops   into    dust. 
Shakspeare  has  written  his  last  play — 
Dryden  his  last  tale.   You  may  dream 
— ^if  you  like— of  what  "projected  and 
unwritten — what    unprojected    but 
possible  comedies,  histories,  tragedies, 
went  into  the  tomb  in  the  church  of 
Stratford  upon  Avon  I   In  the  mean- 
while, yon  wiU  find  that  what  is  writ- 
ten is  not  so  soon  read.    Bead  for 
the  first  time  it  soon  is — not  for  the 
last.   For  what  is  "  to  read  ?  "   "Z«- 
ffcre'^  is  "  to  gather.'*    Shakspeare  is 
not  soon  gathered — nor  is  Dryden. 

Walk  through  a  splendid  region. 
Do  you  think  that  yon  have  seen  it? 
You  have  begun  seeing  it.  Live  hi  it 
fifty  years,  and  by  degrees  yon  may 
have  come  to  know  something  worth 
telling  of  Whidermerel  Oaryocation 
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now,  gentles  all,  is  not  simply  the 
knowing— it  is  the  showing  too ;  and 
here,  too,  the  same  remark  holds  good. 
For  we  think  ten  times  and  mdre,  that 
now  surely  wo  have  shown  poet  ^r 
critic.  Bat  not  so.  Some  other  atti-' 
tude,  some  other  phasls  presents  it- 
self;  and  all  at  once  yon  feel  that, 
without  it,  your  exposition  of  the 
power,  or  your  picture  of  the  man,  is 
incomplete. 

You  have  seen  how  the  critics  lead 
us  a  dance.  Dryden  and  Pope  criti- 
cise Shakspeare.  We  have  been 
obliged  to  criticise  Shakspeare,  and 
this  criticism  of  him.  -Dryden  mea- 
sures himself  with  Juvenal,  Lucretius, 
and  Virgil.  We,  somewhat  violently 
perhaps — with  a  gentle  violence — 
construe  a  translation  into  a  criticism, 
and  prate  too  of  those  immortals. 
Glorious  John  modernizes  Father 
Geoffrey ;  and  to  try  what  capacity  of 
palate  you  have  for  the  enjoyment  of 
English  poetry  some  four  or  five  cen- 
turies old,  we  spread  our  board  with 
A  feast  of  veritable  Chaucer.  Yet 
not  a  word,  all  the  while,  of  the  Wife 
of  Bath's  Tale  of  Chivab-y  and 
Faery,  which  is  given  with  fine  spirit 
by  Dryden — nor  of  the  Cock  and  the 
Fox,  told  by  the  Nun's  priest,  which 
is  renewed  with  infinite  life  and  gaiety, 
and  sometimes  we  are  half-incluied  to 
say,  with  fidelity  in  the  departure, 
by  the  same  matchless  pen.  Good 
old  father  Chaucer!  Can  it  be  true 
that  century  rolling  after  century 
Uiickens  the  dust  upon  Adam  Scri- 
vener's vellum !  Can  it  be  true  that 
proceeding  time  widens  the  gulf 
yawning  betwixt  thee  and  ourselves, 
thy  compatriots  of  another  day,  thy 
poetical  posterity!  The  supposition 
is  unnatural — un-English — un-Scot- 
tish.  Thou  hast  been  the  one  popu- 
lar poet  of  England.  Shakspeare 
alone  has  unseated  thee.  Thou  hast 
been  taken  to  the  heart  of  Scottish 
poets,  as  though  there  were  not  even 
a  dialectical  shadow  of  difference  dis- 
tinguishing thine  and  their  languages. 
A  dim  time,  an  eclipsing  of  light  and 
warmth  fell  upon  the  island,  and  to 
read  thee  was  a  feat  of  strange  scho- 
larship, a  study  of  the  more  learned. 
But  happier  years  shall  succeed.  As 
Antaus  the  giant  acquired  life  and 
strength  by  dropping  back  upon  the 
bosom  of  his  mother  earth — she,  the 
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universal  parent,  was,  you  know,  in 
a  more  private  and  domestic  meaning 
his  mother — so,  giants  of  our  brood, 
dropping  back  upon  thy  bosom,  0 
Father  Chaucer!  shall  firom  that 
infusive  touch  renew  vitality  and 
vigour,  and  go  forth  exultingly  to 
scale,  not  Olympus,  but  Parnassus. 
And  now,  in  illustration  of  the  ruling 
spirit  —  known  and  felt  in  its  fall 
power  only  by  ourselves — of  this  se- 
ries— ^North's  Specimexs  of  the 
BRmsH  Critics — we  invite  nnex- 
pectedly — (for  who  can  foresee  the 
ensuing  segment  of  our  orbit?)— the 
people  of  the^e  realms  to  admire  with 
us  the  critical  genius  of  Dryden  and 
of  Pope,  displayed  in  their  matchless 
satires — ^Mag-Flecnob  and  theDinf- 

CIAD. 

In  regard  to  these  poems,  shall  we 
seek  to  conciliate  our  countiymen  by 
admitting,  at  the  outset,  that  there  is 
something  in  both  to  be  confessed  and 
forgiven?  That  there  is  sometbinf 
about  them  that  places  them  upon  a 
peculiar  footing — that  is  not  quite 
right?  They  must  be  distinguished 
from  the  legitimate  poems,  in  which 
the  poet  and  the  servant  of  the  Muses 
merely  exercises  his  ministry.  He 
then  furnishes  to  the  needs  of  hu- 
manity, and  \a  the  acknowledged  bene- 
factor of  his  kind.  But  these  are  wi- 
fid  productions.  They  are  from  the 
personcd  self  of  the  poet.  They  are 
arbitrary  acts  of  mighty  de^Mts; 
They  kill,  because  they  choose  and 
can.  And  we,  alas ! — ^we  are  bribed 
by  the  idolatry  of  power  to  justify  the 
excesses  of  power.  Let  not  our 
maligners — our  foes — ^hear  of  it,  for 
it  is  one  of  our  vulnerable  points. 

Yet  as  long  as  men  and  women  are 
weak  and  mortal,  genius  will  possess 
a  privilege  of  committing  certain  pec- 
cadilloes that  will  be  winked  at  and 
hushed  up.  We  proclaim  poetry  for 
an  organ  of  the  highest,  profoundest 
truth.  But  every  now  and  then, 
when  we  are  in  difficulties,  we  shrond 
the  poet  and  ourselves  under  the  ud* 
deniable  fact,  that  poetry  is  fiction ; 
and  under  that  pretext,  wildly  and 
wickedly  would  throw  off  all  responsi- 
bility from  him,  and  from  our^ves, 
his  retainers  and  abettors;  and  vet 
something,  after  all,  is  to  be  conceded 
to  the  mask  of  the  poet.  All  nations 
and  times  have  agreed  in  not  judging 
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Idm  by  the  prosaic  laws  to  which  wo 
who  write  and  speak  prose  are  am  en- 
able. His  is  a  piaytul  part,  and  he 
bin  a  knack  of  slipping  from  under 
tbe  hand  of  scrions  judgment.  lie  is 
a  ProteoB,  and  feels  himself  bound  to 
speak  the  bare  truth  only  when  he  is 
Rdoced  to  his  proper  person,  not 
whilBt  he  is  exercising  his  pretema- 
toral  powers  of  illusion.  He  holds  in 
Ml  grasp  the  rod  of  the  Enchanter, 
Pleasure,  and  with  a  touch  he  unnerves 
tbe  joints  that  would  seize  and  drag  him 
before  the  seat  of  an  ordinary  police, 
fiat  we  must  remember  that  we  are 
BOW  scrawling  unprivileged  prose; 
and  beware  tluit  we  do  not,  like  other 
oficioos  and  uncautious  pai-tizans, 
bring  down  upon  our  own  defenceless 
bea£i  the  sword  which  the  delin- 
qoency  of  them  mightier  far  has  roused 
Dom  the  scabbard. 

Let  ns  see,  then,  how  stands  the  case 
of  such  satirists. 

War  enters  into  the  kingdom  of  the 
Hoses.  Rival  wits  assail  one  another 
—Dry  den  and  Shad  well.  Nee  dis 
ue  vinbus  tegtiitt.  This  is  a  duel — im- 
par  congressus  AcJiillei  But  when 
rope  nndertakes  to  hunt  down  the  ver- 
min of  literature,  this  is  no  distraction 
cf  the  Parnassian  realm  by  civil  war. 
Ihis  is  the  lawful  magistrate  going 
fiMth,  armed  perhaps  with  extraordi- 
nary powers,  to  clear  an  infested  dis- 
trict of  vulgar  malefactors  and  noto- 
rious bad  characters. 

Vile  publishers,  vile  critics,  vile 
scribblers  of  every  denomination,  in 
prose  and  verse — all  those  who  turn 
tbe  press,  that  organ  of  light  for  the 
world,  into  an  engine  of  darkness — 
who  may  blame  the  poet  for  clothing 
them  in  such  curses  as  shall  make 
them  for  all  time  at  once  loathsome 
and  laughable  in  Christian  lands  ? 

Letters  I  sent  by  heaven  for  accom- 
plishing the  gift  of  speech.  The 
faidividual  thinker,  by  turning  his 
thoughts  into  words,  advances  him- 
self in  the  art  and  power  of  thought 
—unravels,  clears  up,  and  establishes 
the  movements  of  "  the  shadowy 
tribes  of  mind."  And  so  the  federal 
republic  of  nations,  by  turning  the 
spoken  word  into  the  written,  ad- 
vance their  faculty  of  thinking,  and 
their  acquisition  of  thonght.  The 
thought  has  gained  perpetuity  when 
it  IS  worded — the  word  has  gained 
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perpetuity  when  it  is  written.  Hea- 
son  waits  her  completed  triumph 
from  the  written  work,  which  con- 
verts, and  alone  can  convert,  the 
thought  of  the  individual  mind  into 
that  of  the  universal  mind  ;  thus  con- 
stituting the  fine  act  of  one  aspiring 
intelligence  the  common  possession  of 
the  species,  and  collecting  the  produce 
of  all  wits  into  the  public  treasury  of 
knowledge. 

The  misusers  of  letters  are  there- 
fore the  foes  of  the  race.  The  licen- 
tious thinker  and  writer  prejudices 
the  liberty  of  thinking  and  writing. 
Tliose  who  excel  in  letters,  and  m 
the  right  use  of  letters,  are  sensitive 
to  their  misapplication.  Hence  arisea 
a  species  of  satire,  or,  if  you  will, 
satirist — tiie  Scriblero  -  Mastix. 
He  must  at  tack  individuals.  A  heavily- 
resounding  lash  should  scourge  the 
immoral  and  the  profane.  Light 
stripes  may  suffice  for  quelling  the 
less  noccnt  dunces.  In  commonplace 
prose  criticism,  whatever  form  it  may 
take,  this  can  be  done  without  sup- 
posed personal  ill-will ;  for  the  Mastix 
is  then  only  doing  a  duty  plainly  pre- 
scribed. The  theologian  must  censure, 
and  trample  as  mire,  the  railing  assail- 
ant of  the  truths  which  in  his  eyes 
contain  salvation.  The  reviewer 
must  review.  But  what,  it  may  be 
asked,  moves  any  follower  of  the  Mu- 
ses to  satirise  a  scribbler?  He  seems 
to  go  out  of  his  way  to  do  so  ;  for  verse 
has  naturally  better  associations.  But 
the  personal  aggression  on  the  wit  b^ 
the  dunce,  may  fairly  instigate  the  wit 
to  flay  the  dunce.  Now  he  finds  the 
object  of  his  satire  in  the  way.  The 
fact  is,  that  Dryden's  poem  and  Pope's 
were  both  moved  in  this  way.  They 
grew  out  of  personal  quarrels.  Are 
they  on  that  account  to  be  blamed  ? 
Not  if  the  dunces,  by  them  "  damned 
to  everlasting  fame,"  were  the  un- 
happy aggressors. 

J)r}'den's  times,  and  possibly  some- 
thing in  his  own  character,  trained 
his  muse  to  polemics.  His  pen  was 
active  in  literary  controversies,  which 
were  never  without  a  full  infusion  of 
personalities.  More  thoroughly  moved 
at  one  time  against  one  offender — 
though  the  history  of  the  feud  is  in 
some  ports  imperfectly  traceable — he 
compelled  the  clouds  and  hurled  the 
lightning,  in  verse,  on  the  doomed  head 
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ofThomasShadwell.  The  invention  of 
the  poem  entitled  Mac-Fleckoe  is 
very  simple.  Richard  Flecnoe  was  a 
volaminons  writer,  and  exceedingly 
bad  poet — a  name  of  scorn  already  in 
the  kingdom  of  letters.  Dryden  sup- 
poses him  to  be  the  King  of  Dnlness, 
who,  advanced  in  years,  will  abdicate 
his  well-possessed  throne.  He  selects 
Shadwell  from  amongst  his  numerous 
of&pring,  all  the  Dunces,  as  the  son  or 
Dunce  the  mos.tneaiiy  resembling  him- 
self— hence  the  name  of  the  poem — 
and  appoints  him  his  successor.  That 
is  the  whole  plan.  The  verse  flows 
unstinted  from  the  full  urn  of  Dryden. 
The  perfect  ease,  and  the  tone  of 
mastery  characteristic  of  him,  are  felt 
throughout.  He  amuses  himself 
with  laughing  at  his  rival,  and  the 
amusement  remains  to  all  time;  for 
all  who,  having  felt  the  pleasure  of  wit, 
are  the  foes  of  the  Dunces.  It  is  not 
a  laboured  poem — ^it  is  a  freak  of 
wit.  You  cannot  imagine  him  at- 
taching much  importance  to  the 
scarcely  two  hundred  lines,  thrown 
off  in  a  few  gleeful  outpourings.  To 
iM,  Shadwell  is  nothing.  He  is  a  phan- 
tom, an  impersonation.  His  Dunce- 
hood  is  exaggerated,  for  he  was  a 
writor  of  some  talent  in  one  walk ; 
but  being  selected  for  the  throne,  it 
was  imperative  to  make  him  Dunce  all 
through.  To  us,  therefore,  he  is  mere- 
ly a  'Type ;  and  we  judge  the  strokes 
of  Dryden  in  their  universality,  not 
asking  if  they  were  truly  applicable  to 
his  victim,  but  whether  they  express 
pointedly  and  poignantly  the  repidsion 


entertained  by  Wit  for  Dolness.  In 
this  enlarged  sense  and  power  we  feel 
it  as  poetry.  When  the  father,  en- 
couraging his  heir,  says — 

^  And  when  false  flowers  of  rhet  nc 

thou  woBldst  cull, 
Trust  Nature;  do  not  labour  to  be  doll; 
But,  write  thy  best,  and  top  " 

Nothing  can  be  happier.  The  quiet 
assumption  of  Dulness  for  the  highest 
point  of  desirable  human  attainment 
— the  good-nature  and  indulgent  pa- 
rental concern  of  the  wish  to  save  the 
younger  emulator  of  his  own  gloiy 
from  spending  superfluous  pains  on  a 
consummation  sure  to  come  of  itself 
— the  confidence  of  the  veteran  Dal- 
lard  in  the  blood  of  the  race,  and  in 
the  tried  undegenerate  worth  of  his 
successor — ^the  su£Bcient  direction  of 
a  life  and  reign  comprehended,  sum- 
med up,  concentrated  in  the  one  mas- 
ter-precept— "  do  not  labour  to  be 
dull"— are  inimitable.  You  feel  the 
high  artist,  whom  experience  has  made 
bold ;  and  you  feel  your  own  imagina- 
tion roused  to  conceive  the  universe 
of  Dunces,  each  yielding  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  genius,  fluttering  his  pinions 
with  an  exquisite  grace,  and  all,  with- 
out labour  or  purpose,  arriving  at  the 
goal  predestined  by  nature  and  fate. 
We  know  of  no  good  reason  why, 
for  the  delectation  of  myriads  in  their 
minority,  Maga  should  not  give  Mac- 
Flbcnoe  entire;  but  lest  old  and 
elderly  gentlemen  should  think  it  too 
niuch  extract,  she  gives  all  she  can, 
and  lets  you  dream  the  rest. 


''  Now  Empress  Fame  had  publish'd  the  renown 
Of  Shadwell's  coronation  through  the  Town. 
Rooa'd  by  report  of  fame,  the  nations  meet. 
From  near  Bunhill,  and  distant  Watling-street. 
No  Persian  carpets  spread  th*  imperial  way. 
But  seatter'd  limbs  of  mangled  poets  lay ; 
From  doatv  shops  neglected  authors  come« 
Martyrs  of  pies,  and  reliques  of  the  bum. 
Much  Heywood,  Shirley,  Ogleby,  there  lay, 
But  loads  of  Shadwell  almost  chok'd  the  way. 
Bilk'd  stationers,  for  yeomen,  stood  prepared. 
And  Herringman  was  captain  of  the  guard. 
The  hoary  prince  in  majesty  appear*^ 
High  on  a  throne  of  his  own  labours  reared ; 
At  his  right  hand  our  voung  Ascanius  sate, 
Rome's  other  hope,  and  pillv  of  the  state : 
Wa  brows  thick  fogs,  instead  of  glories,  grace^ 
And  lambent  Dolness  play*d  around  his  &oe. 
As  Hannibal  did  to  the  altars  come. 
Sworn  by  his  sire  a  mortal  foe  to  Rome; 
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So  Sbadwell  swore,  nor  should  his  tow  be  Tain, 

That  he  till  death  trae  Dulnoss  would  maintain ; 

And,  in  his  father's  right,  and  realm's  defence. 

Ne'er  to  hare  peace  with  wit,  nor  trnce  with  sense. 

The  king  himself  the  sacred  unction  made. 

As  king  by  office,  and  as  priest  by  trade. 

In  his  sinister  hand,  instead  of  bidl. 

He  plac'd  a  mighty  mug  of  potent  ale ; 

Lore's  kingdom  to  his  right  he  did  convey. 

At  once  his  sceptre,  and  his  rule  of  sway ; 

Whose  righteous  lore  the  Prince  had  practised  young, 

And  from  whose  loins  recorded  Psyche  sprung. 

His  temples,  last,  with  poppies  were  o'erspread. 

That,  nodding,  seem'd  to  consecrate  his  head. 

Just  at  the  point  of  time,  if  Fame  not  lie. 

On  his  left  band  twelve  revVend  owls  did  fly. 

So  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  by  Tiber's  brook. 

Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures  took. 

Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclignations  make. 

And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 

The  sire  then  shook  the  honours  of  his  head. 

And,  from  his  brows,  damps  of  oblivion  shed. 

Full  on  the  filial  Dulness :  long  he  stood. 

Repelling  from  his  breast  the  raging  god ; 

At  length  burst  out  in  the  prophetic  mood. 

'  Heav'ns  bless  my  son,  from  Ireland  let  him  reign 

To  fair  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main ; 

Of  Ms  dominion  may  no  end  be  known. 

And  greater  than  his  father's  be  his  throne ; 

Beyond  Love's  kingdom  let  him  stretch  hia  pen ! ' 

He  paus'd,  and  all  the  people  cry'd, '  Amen.* 

Then  thus  continu'd  he :  *  My  son,  advance 

Still  in  new  impudence,  new  ignorance. 

Success  let  others  teach ;  learn  thou  from  me 

Pangs  without  birth,  and  fruitless  industry. 

I/Ct  virtuosos  in  five  years  be  writ ; — 

Yet  not  one  thought  accuse  thy  toil — of  wit. 

Let  gentle  George  in  triumph  tread  the  stage. 

Make  Dorimant  betray,  and  Loveit  rage ; 

Let  Cully,  Cockwood,  Fopling,  charm  the  pit. 

And,  in  their  folly,  show  the  writer's  wit : 

Tet  still  thy  fools  shall  stand  in  thy  defence, 

And  justify  their  author's  want  of  sense. 

Let  them  be  all  by  thy  own  model  made 

Of  dulness,  and  desire  no  foreign  aid  ; 

That  they  to  future  ages  may  be  known, 

Not  copies  drawn,  but  issue  of  thy  own. 

Kay,  let  thy  men  of  wit,  too,  be  the  same. 

All  full  of  thee,  and  diff 'ring  but  in  name. 

But  let  no  alien  Sedley  interpose, 

To  lard  with  wit  thy  hungry  Epsom  prose. 

And  when  fabe  flowers  of  rhet'ric  thou  wouldst  cull. 

Trust  Nature ;  do  not  labour  to  be  dull ; 

But,  write  thy  best,  and  top;  and,  in  each  line. 

Sir  Format's  oratory  will  be  thine : 

Sir  Formal,  though  unsought,  attends  thy  quill. 

And  does  thy  northern  dedications  fill. 

Nor  let  false  friends  seduce  thy  mind  to  fame. 

By  arrogating  Johnson's  hostile  name. 

Let  father  Flecnoe  fire  thy  mind  with  praise. 

And  uncle  Ogleby  thy  envy  raise. 

Thou  art  my  blood,  where  Johnson  has  no  part : 

What  share  have  we — ^in  nature  or  in  art  ? 
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Where  did  his  wit  on  learning  fix  a  brand. 
And  rail  at  arts  he  did  not  understand  ? 
VThere  made  he  lore  in  Prince  Nicander's  Tein, 
Or  swept  the  dost  in  Psyche's  humble  stnun  ? 

Where  sold  he  bargains,  Whtp-stitch,  Kiss  my ,   ] 

Promised  a  play,  and  dwindled  to  a  farce  ? 

When  did  his  muse  from  Fletcher  scenes  purloin. 

As  thou  whole  Eth'rege  dost  transfuse  to  thine  t 

But  so  transfus'd  as  oil  and  waters  flow ; 

Bjb  always  floats  abore,  thine  sinks  below. 

This  is  thy  prorince,  this  thy  wondrous  way. 

New  humours  to  iuTent  for  each  new  play ; 

This  is  that  boasted  bias  of  thy  mind. 

By  which,  one  way,  to  dulness  'tis  inclin*d : 

Which  makes  thy  writings  lean,  on  one  dde,  stiU ; 

And  in  all  changes,  thai  way  bends  thy  wilL 

Nor  let  thy  mountain-belly  make  pretence 

Of  likeness ;  tlune's  a  tympany  of  sense. 

A  tun  of  man  in  thy  large  bulk  is  writ. 

But  sure  thou  art  but  a  kilderkin  of  wit. 

Like  mine,  thy  gentle  numbers  feebly  creep ; 

Thy  Tragic  Muse  gires  snules,  thy  Comic  sleep. 

With  whate'er  gall  thou  sett'st  thyself  to  write^ 

Thy  inoffensire  satires  nerer  bite. 

In  thy  felonious  heart  though  yenom  lies. 

It  does  but  touch  thy  Irish  pen,  and  dies. 

Thy  genius  calls  thee  not  to  purchase  fame 

In  keen  Iambics,  but  mild  Anagram. 

Leare  writing  Plays,  and  ohuse  for  thy  command 

Some  peaceful  province  in  Acrostic  land : 

There  thou  may'st  wings  display,  and  altars  raise. 

And  torture  one  poor  word  ten  thousand  ways : 

Or  if  thou  would*8t  thy  different  talents  suit. 

Set  thy  own  songs,  and  sing  them  to  thy  lute.' 

He  said ;  but  his  last  words  were  scarcely  heard ; 
For  Bruce  and  Long^il  had  a  trap  prepared. 
And  down  they  sent  the  yet-declaiming  bard. 
Sinking,  he  left  his  drugget  robe  behind. 
Borne  upwards  by  a  subterranean  wind : 
The  mantle  fell  to  the  young  prophet's  part, 
With  double  portion  of  his  Sither*s  art." 

The  MaC'Flecnoe  of  Dryden  sng-  gerent  on  the  demise  of  the  Crown. 

fMted — no   more — the   Dunciad  of  The  scale  is  immeasurably  aggran* 

ope.   There  is  nothing  of  transcript,  dized — multitudes  of  dunces  are  com- 

Flecnoe,  who,  prehendcd — the  composition  is  els- 

„  T  J  ^«-.»j    •*!.      borate — the  mock-heroic,   admirable 

In  proM  and  yerw,  wa.  own  d  with-     .^  j^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^  peiftction, 

ThB0°0H  "l°     '«*  «.AL«    0-    »0H.       ""J  ^^''^^    '^  ""^^    *  '^'" 

■I vsa,  ABSOLUTS,"  cp  c  pocm. 

'  '  In  the  year  1727,    amongst  the 

settles  the  succession  of  the  state  on  works  first  given  to  the  public  in  the 

Sbadwell.    That  idea  Pope  adopts ;  Miscellanies  of  Pope  and  Swift,  was 

but  the  Kingdom  of  Dulness  is  re-  the  treatise  of  Martinus  Scriblem 

modelled.    It  is  no  longer  an  aged  Ile^/  B«tfevf,  or  the  Art  of  Sinking  m 

monarch,  who,  tired  out  with  years  Poetry,    The  exquisite  wit  and  bn- 

and  the  toils  of  empire,  gladly  trans-  mour  of  this  piece,  which  was  almost 

fers  the  sceptre  to  younger  and  more  wholly  Pope's,  enraged  the  Duncea 

efficient  hands,  but  the  Goddess  of  to  madness ;  and  the  mongrel  pack 

Dulness  who  is  concerned  for  her  opened  in  full  cry,  with  barbaroos 

dominion,  and  elects  her  new  vice-  dissonance,    against  their  supposed 
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whipper-in.  Never  was  there  stich 
ft  senseless  yell :  for  the  philoso- 
phical treatise  "  On  the  Profund  '* 
overflows  with  amenity  and  good- 
nature. Pope  is  all  the  while  at  play 
—diverting  himself  in  innocent  recrea- 
tion ;  and,  of  all  the  satires  that  ever 
were  indited,  it  is  in  spirit  the  most 
bofiensive  to  man,  woman,  and  child. 
The  Donees,  however,  swore  that  its 
wickedness  went  beyond  the  Devil's, 
and  besongfat  the  world  to  pay  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  sixth  chapter 
as  sopra-Satanic.  Therein  Martinns 
ranges  *^  the  confined  and  less  copious 
genloses  under  proper  classes,  and, 
the  better  to  give  their  pictures  to  the 
reader,  nnder  the  name  of  animals." 
The  animals  are  Flying  Fishes,  Swal- 
lows, Ostriches,  Parrots,  Didappcrs, 
Porpoises,  Frogs,  Eels,  and  Tgrtoises. 
Each  animal  is  characterized  in  a  few 
words,  that  prove  Pope  to  have  been 
a  most  observant  zoologist;  and  some 
profundists,  classified  according  to  that 
arrangement,  are  indicated  by  the 
initial  letters  of  their  names.  The 
chapter  is  short,  and  the  style  concise 
—consisting  of  but  four  pages.  Some 
of  the  initiid  letters  had  been  set  down 
at  random ;  but  profundists  rose  up, 
with  loud  vociferation,  to  claim  them 
for  tiieir  own  ;  and  gli  animali  par- 
fan/i,  on  foot,  wing,  fin,  "  or  belly 
prone,^  peopled  the  booksellers*  shops. 
C.  G.,  "  perplexed  in  the  extreme," 
was  the  canse  of  perplexity  to  others, 
figuring  now  as  a  flying-fish,  and  now 
as  a  porxK>ise.  While  J.  W.  was  not 
less  problematical — now  an  Eel,  and 
now  a  Didapper. 

"  Threats  of  vengeance,"  says  Ros- 
coe,  "  resounded  from  all  quarters, 
and  the  press  groaned  under  the 
various  attempts  at  retaliation  to 
which  this  production  gave  rise.  Be- 
fore die  publication  of  the  Dunciad^ 
upwards  of  sixty  different  libels, 
books,  papers,  and  copies  of  verses, 
had  been  published  against  Pope." 
The  allied  forces — vte  victis! — publish- 
ed a  Popiad,  Threats  of  personal 
violence  were  frequently  held  out — a 
Btoiy  was  circulated  of  his  having 
been  whipped  naked  with  rods ;  and, 
to  extend  the  ridicule,  an  advertise- 
ment, with  his  initials,  was  inserted 
in  the  Iknly  Post,  giving  the  lie  to 
the  scandal.    Were  such  brutalities 


to  be  let  pass  unpunished?  Dr  John- 
son says  that  "  Pope  was  by  his  own 
confession  the  aggressor"— and  so  say 
Dr  Warton  and  Mr  Bowles.  The 
aggressor!  Why,  the  Dunces  had 
been  maligning  him  all  their  days, 
long  before  the  treatise  on  the  PrO' 
fund.  And  that  is  bad  law,  indeed, 
that  recognises  a  natural  right  in 
blockheads  to  be  blackguards,  and 
gives  unlimited  license  of  brutality 
towards  any  man  of  genius  who  may 
have  been  ironical  on  the  tribe.  Bi;it 
then,  quoth  some  hypocritical  wise- 
acre, is  not  satire  wicked  ?  Pope  was 
a  Christian ;  and  should  have  learned 
to  forgive.    Stop  a  bit. 

We  talk  of  poets  and  books,  as  if 
we  who  occupy  the  tribunal  were, 
during  that  moment  at  least,  miracles 
of  clear-sighted  incorruptible  justice, 
and  of  all  the  virtues  generaUy.  Con- 
science reasserts  her  whole  sway  in 
our  minds  as  soon  as  we  sit  on  other 
men's  merits  and  demerits;  almost 
the  innocence  of  Eden  re-establishes 
itself  in  our  breasts.  Self-delusion  ! 
Men  we  are  at  the  guilty  bar — Men 
on  the  blameless  bench.  There  is  a 
disorderly  spirit  in  every  one  of  us — 
a  spice  of  iniquity.  Human  nature 
forgives  a  crime  for  a  jest.  Not  that 
crimes  and  jests  are  commensurable 
or  approximable  ;  but  they  are  before 
the  same  judge.  He  dislikes,  or  pro- 
fesses to  dislike,  the  crime.  Indubi- 
tably, and  without  a  pretence,  he  likes 
the  jest.  Here,  then,  is  an  oppor- 
tunity given  of  balancing  the  liking 
against  the  disliking ;  and,  under  that 
form,  the  jest  against  the  crime.  If 
he  likes  the  jest  more  than  he  dislikes 
the  crime,  the  old  saw  holds  good — 

"Solvuntur  risn  tabulse^tu  missus  abibis." 

Well,  then,  the  wit  of  Diyden  and 
Pope  is  irresistible.  What  follows  ? 
For  having  contented  our  liking,  we 
let  them  do  any  thing  that  they  like. 
Poor  Og!  poorShadwelll  poorBayes, 
poor  Cibber !  He  sprawls  and  kicks 
in  the  gripe  of  the  giant,  and  we — as 
if  we  had  sat  at  bull-fights  and  the 
shows  of  gladiators — when  the  blood 
trickles  we  are  tickled,  and — oh, 
shame  I— we  laugh. 

The  DuNCiAD  suffers  under  the  law 
of  compensations.  As  the  renown  of 
the  actor  is  intense  whilst  he  lives, 
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and  langoishes  with  following  genera- 
tions, so  is  it  with  poems  that  embrace 
with  surdonr  the  Present.  When  the 
Present  has  become  the  Past,  thej  are, 
or  at  least  their  liveliest  edge  is,  past 
too.  No  commentary  can  restore  the 
fiery  hates  of  Dante— nor  the  repellent 
scorn  of  Hndibras — nor  the  glow  of 
laughter  to  Mac-Flecnoe  and  the 
DuNciAD.  Eternal  things  are  eternal 
— transitory  things  are  transitory. 
The  transitory  have  lost  their  zest — 
the  eternal  have  their  revenge. 

Yet,  a  hundred  years  and  more  after 
the  DuNCiAD,  a  critic  may  wish  that 
the  matter  had  been  a  little  more  dili- 
gently moulded,  with  more  considera- 
tion of  readers  to  come — that  there 
had  been  less  of  mere  names — that 
every  Gyas  and  Cloanthus  had  some- 
what unfolded  his  own  individuality 
upon  the  stage— had  been  his  own 
commentary — had,  by  a  word  or  two, 
painted  himself  to  everlasting  pos- 
terity, in  hue,  shape,  and  gesture,  as 
he  stood  before  the  contemporary  eye. 
'Tis  an  idle  speculation !  The  thing, 
by  its  inspiring  passion,  personal  anger 
and  offence,  belonged  to  the  day.  The 
poet  gives  it  up  to  the  day.  He  uses 
his  poetical  machinery  to  grace  and 
point  a  ridicule  that  is  to  tdl  home  to 
the  breasts  of  living  men — that  is  to 
be  felt  tingling  by  living  flesh — that 
is  to  tinge  living  cheeks,  if  they  can 
still  redden,  with  blushes. 

Yet,  for  all  that,  the  Dunciad  still 
lives ;  ay,  in  spite  of  seeming  incon- 


wards  made  to  assume.  At  the  head 
of  the  Dunces  at  first  stood  one  Theo- 
bald, who,  with  some  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  and  aptitude  for  a  reviser 
of  the  text  of  Shakspeare,  was  a  poor 
creature,  and  a  dishonest  one,  but  too 
feeble  and  too  obscure  for  the  place. 
Fifteen  years  afterwards,  (17420  at 
the  instigation  of  Warburton,  Pope 
added  to  the  Dunciad  a  Fourth  Book. 
In  it  there  was  one  Une^  and  one  line 
onfy^  about  CoUey  Gibber. 

<'  She  mounts  the  throne :  her  head  a 

cloud  concealed. 
In  broad  eflPulgence  all  below  reveai'd, 
(*Tis  thus  aspiring  Dulness  ever  shines,} 
Soft  <m  her  hp  her  Launate  Son  r«- 

dines,** 

Dr  Johnson  calls  that  an  acrimo- 
nious attack !  "  to  which  the  provoca- 
tion is  not  easily  discoveraUe ;  **  and 
says,  "  that  the  severity  of  this  satire 
left  Gibber  no  longer  any  patience.*' 
The  Doctor  speaks,  too,  of  the  ^'  in- 
cessant and  unappeasable  malignity" 
of  Pope  towards  Gibber,  and  takes 
the  part  of  that  worthy  in  the  quarrel 
Golley  was  absolutely  poet-laureate  of 
England ;  and  having  no  longer  any 
patience  in  his  pride,  *^gave  the  town^' 
an  abusive  pamphlet,  in  which  he 
swore  that  he  would  no  longer  tamely 
submit  to  such  insults,  but  fight  Pope 
with  his  own  weapons.  Dr  Johnson 
says — ^^  Pope  had  now  been  enough 
acquainted  with  human  life  to  know, 
^his  passion  had  not  been  too  power - 


Bistency,  we  declare  it  to  be  immortal,    f^i  for  his  understanding^  that  trom 


For,  build  with  what  materials  she 
may,  the  works  of  genius  that  stand 
in  the  world  of  thought  survive  aU 
time's  mutations,  cemented  by  a  spirit 
she  alone  can  interfuse.  It  must  not 
be  said  that  a  poem  shelved  is  dead 
and  buried.  Open  it  at  midnight,  and 
the  morning  is  in  your  chamber. 
^  We  love  to  commune  with  the 
xising  and  new-risen  generations; 
elderly  people  we  do  not  much  affect ; 
and,  for  that  we  are  old  ourselves,  we 
are  averse  from  the  old.  Now,  of  our 
well-beloved  rising  and  and  new-risen 
generations,  how  many  thousands  may 
there  be  in  these  islands  who  have 
read  the  Dunciad?  Not  so  many  as 
to  make  needless  in  our  pages  a  few 
explanatory  sentences  respecting  its 
first  appearance,  and  the  not  incon- 
siderable changes  of  form  it  was  after- 


a  contention  like  his  with  Gibber,  the 
world  seeks  nothing  but  diversion, 
which  is  given  at  the  expense  of  the 
higher  character.**  Pope  had  no  con- 
tention with  Gibber.  Two  or  three 
times  he  had  dropped  him  a  blistering 
word  of  contemptr-once  a  word  of 
praise  to  the  Careless  Husband.  But 
now  Pope  eyed  the  brazen  bully, 
and  saw  in  him  the  proper  hero  of 
the  Dunciad.  Theobald  vacated  the 
throne,  and  retired  into  private  life. 
Gibber  was  made  to  reign  in  his  stead 
— and  in  the  lines  written  by  Pope  on 
the  coronation,  the  monardi*s  character 
13  drawn,  if  we  mistake  not,  in  a  style 
that  sufficiently  vindicates  tiie  Poet 
firom  the  Doctor's  charge,  **  that  his 
passion  had  been  too  powerful  for  his 
understanding."  True,  '^  the  worid 
seeks  diversion,"  and  i^e  had  it  here 
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to  her  heart*s  content ;  bnt  not  from 
an  J  imdignified  '^  contention "  with 
Gibber,  which  Pope  disdained,  bnt 
from  matchless  poetry  that  ^^  damned 
to  everlasting  fame,"  "  Gibber,"  says 
Johnson,  ^^  had  nothing  to  lose.  When 
Pope  had  exhausted  Sll  his  malignity 
upoQ  him,  he  would  rise  in  the  esteem 
both  of  his  friends  and  his  enemies." 
Gibber,  then,  in  the  Dunciad,  had  a 
triamph  over  Pope  1 1  Good. 

Bat  how,  you  ask,  did  Pope  con- 
trive to  place  Gibber  in  Theobald's 
shoes,  without  injury  to  the  rest  of 
the  poem?  Why,  he  did  not  place 
Gibber  in  Theobald's  shoes.  Theo- 
bald walked  off  in  his  shoes  into  the 
shades.  Samuel  says,  that  by  the 
substitution.  Pope  has  ^^  depraved  his 
poem" — ^inasmuch  as  he  has  given  to 
Gibber  the  "  old  books,  the  cold  pe- 
diatry and  sluggish  pertinacity  of 
Theobald."    That  is  not  true.    Gom- 
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pare  the  places  in  the  original  Dun- 
ciad, in  which  Theobald  figures  at 
large,  with  that  now  filled  by  Gibber, 
and  you  will  admire  by  what  wizard 
power  the  transformation  is  effected. 
Many  lines,  far  too  good  to  be  lost, 
are  retained — and  among  them  there 
may  be  a  few  more  characteristic  of 
the  old  Dunce  than  the  new.  But 
Gibber  is  Gibber  all  over— notwith- 
standing ;  nor  needed  Joseph  Warton, 
who  was  aa  ready  to  indulge  in  a  nap 
as  any  one  we  have  known,  to  object 
that  ^^  to  slumber  in  the  goddess's  lap 
was  adapted  to  Theobald's  stupidity, 
not  to  the  vivacity  of  his  successor." 
Pope  knew  better — 

**  Dulness  with  transport  eyes  the  lively 

Dunce, 
Remembering  she  herself  was  Pertness 

once." 

Here  he  comes. 


"  In  each  she  marks  her  image  full  exprest. 
But  chief  in  Bayes  s  monster-breeding  breast ; 
Bayes,  form*d  by  Nature's  Stage  and  Town  to  blesS| 
And  acty  and  be,  a  coxcomb  with  success. 
Dniness  with  transport  eyes  the  lively  Dunce, 
Remembering  she  herself  was  Pertness  once. 
Now  (Shame  to  Fortune !)  an  ill  run  at  play 
Blank'd  his  bold  visage,  and  a  thin  third  day; 
Swearing  and  snpperless  the  hero  sate, 
Bbisphem'd  his  gods,  the  dice,  and  damn'd  his  fate  ; 
Then  gnaw'd  bis  pen,  then  dasht  it  on  the  ground. 
Sinking  from  thought  to  thought,  a  vast  profound! 
Plung'd  for  his  sense,  but  found  no  bottom  there. 
Yet  wrote  and  flounder  *d  on  in  mere  despair. 
Round  him  much  embryo,  much  abortion  lay. 
Much  future  ode,  and  abdicated  play ; 
Nonsense  precipitate,  like  running  lead. 
That  slipt  through  cracks  and  zigzags  of  the  head; 
All  that  on  Folly  Frenzy  could  beget. 
Fruits  of  dull  heat,  and  sooterkins  of  wit. 
Next,  o'er  his  books  his  eyes  began  to  roU, 
In  pleasing  memory  of  all  he  stole ; 
How  here  he  sip'd,  how  there  he  plunder *d  snug. 
And  suck'd  all  o'er  like  an  industrious  bog. 
Here  lay  poor  Fletcher's  half-eat  scenes,  and  here 
The  frippery  of  orucify'd  Molidre  ; 
There  hapless  Shakspeare,  yet  of  Tibbald  sore, 
Wish'd  he  had  blotted  for  himself  before. 
The  rest  on  outside  merit  but  presume. 
Or  serve  (like  other  fools)  to  fill  a  room ; 
Such  with  their  shelves  as  due  proportion  hold. 
Or  their  fond  parents  dress'd  in  red  and  gold; 
Or  where  the  pictures  for  the  page  atone. 
And  Quaries  is  saved  by  beauties  not  his  own. 
Here  swells  the  shelf  with  Ogilby  the  Great; 
There,  stamp'd  with  arms,  Newcastle  shines  complete; 
Here  all  his  suff 'ring  brotherhood  retire. 
And  'scape  the  martyrdom  of  Jidces  and  fire ; 
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Well  parg*d,  and  worthy  Settle,  Banks,  and  Broome. 

**  But,  high  above,  more  solid  learning  shone. 
The  Classics  of  an  age  that  heard  of  none ; 
There  Caxton  slept,  with  Wynkyn  at  his  side. 
One  clasp *d  in  wood,  and  one  in  strong  cow-hide ; 
There,  sav'd  by  spice,  like  mummies,  many  a  year. 
Dry  bodies  of  dlTinity  appear ; 
De  Lyra  there  a  dreadful  front  extends, 
And  here  the  groaning  shelves  Philemon  bends. 

"  Of  these  twelve  volumes,  twelve  of  amplest  sice, 
Redeem*d  from  tapers  and  defrauded  pies. 
Inspired  he  seizes  :  these  an  altar  rabe  j 
An  hecatomb  of  pure,  unsully*d  lays 
That  altar  crowns ;  a  folio  common-place 
Founds  the  whole  pile,  of  all  his  works  the  base  : 
Quartos,  Octavos,  shape  the  less'ning  pyre, 
A  twisted  birth-day  ode  completes  the  spire. 

"  Then  he,  great  tamer  of  all  human  art ! 
First  in  my  care,  and  ever  at  my  heart ; 
Dulness !  whose  good  old  cause  I  yet  defend. 
With  whom  my  Muse  began,  with  whom  shall  end^ 
Ere  since  Sir  Fopling's  periwig  was  praise. 
To  the  last  honours  of  the  Butt  and  Bays : 
O  thou !  of  business  the  directing  soul ! 
To  this  our  head  like  bias  to  the  bowl. 
Which,  as  more  pondVous,  made  its  aim  more  tnte. 
Obliquely  waddUng  to  the  mark  in  view : 
O !  ever  gracious  to  perplex'd  mankind. 
Still  spr^id  a  healing  mist  before  the  nund ; 
And,  lest  we  err  by  Wit*8  wild  dancing  light. 
Secure  us  kindly  in  our  native  night 
Or,  if  to  wit  a  coxcomb  make  pretence. 
Guard  the  sure  barrier  between  that  and  sense ; 
Or  quite  unravel  all  the  reas'ning  thread. 
And  hang  some  curious  cobweb  in  its  stead  ? 
As,  forc'd  fVom  wind^guns,  lead  itself  can  fly. 
And  pond'rous  slugs  cut  swiftly  through  the  sky^ 
As  clocks  to  weight  their  nimble  motion  owe. 
The  wheels  above  urg'd  by  the  load  below ; 
Me  Emptiness  and  Dulness  could  inspire. 
And  were  my  elasticity  and  fire. 
Some  daemon  stole  my  pen  (forgive  th'  offence) 
And  once  betray'd  me  into  common  sense : 
Else  all  my  prose  and  verse  were  much  the  same ; 
This  prose  on  stilts,  that,  poetry  fall'tf  lame* 
Did  on  the  stage  my  fops  appear  confin'd  ? 
My  life  gave  ampler  lessons  to  mankind. 
Did  the  dead  letter  unsuccessful  prove  t 
The  brisk  example  never  fail'd  to  move. 
Tet  sure,  had  Heav*n  decreed  to  save  the  state, 
Heav'n  had  decreed  these  works  a  longer  date. 
Could  Troy  be  sav'd  by  any  single  hand. 
This  gray  goose  weapon  must  have  made  her  stand. 
What  can  I  now  ?  my  Fletcher  cast  aside. 
Take  up  the  Bible,  once  my  better  guide  ? 
Or  tread  the  path  by  vent'rons  heroes  trod. 
This  box  my  thunder,  this  right  hand  my  God  ? 
Or  chair*d  at  White's  amidst  the  doctors  sit. 
Teach  oaths  to  gamesters,  and  to  nobles  wit  ? 
Or  bidst  thou  rather  party  to  embrace? 
(A  friend  to  Party  thou,  and  all  her  race ; 
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Tib  the  same  rope  at  diff'rent  ends  they  twist; 

To  Dulness  Rtdpath  is  as  dear  as  Mist) 

Shall  ly  like  Curtiusy  desperate  in  my  seal. 

O'er  head  and  ears  plunge  for  the  commonweal  ? 

Or  rob  Rome's  ancient  geese  of  all  their  glories^ 

And  cackling  save  the  monarchy  of  Tories  t 

Hold — ^to  the  minister  I  more  incline ; 

To  serve  his  cause,  O  Queen !  is  serving  thine. 

And  see !  thy  very  Grazetteers  give  o'er, 

Ev'n  Ralph  repents,  and  Henley  writes  no  more. 

What  then  remains  ?     Ourself.     Still,  still  remain 

Cibberian  forehead,  and  Cibberian  brain. 

This  brazen  brightness,  to  the  'squire  so  dear ; 

This  polish'd  hardness,  that  reflects  the  peer : 

This  arch  absurd,  that  wit  and  fool  delights. 

This  mess,  toss'd  up  of  Hockley-hole  and  White's ; 

Where  dukes  and  butchers  join  to  wreathe  my  crown. 

At  once  the  Bear  and  Fiddle  of  the  Town. 

*'  O  bom  in  sin,  and  forth  in  folly  brought ! 
Works  damn'd,  or  to  be  damn'd ;  (your  father's  fault.) 
Go,  purify'd  by  flames,  ascend  the  sky. 
My  better  and  more  Christian  progeny ! 
Unstain'd,  untouch'd,  and  yet  in  maiden  sheets. 
While  all  your  smutty  sisters  walk  the  streets. 
Ye  shall  not  beg,  like  gratis-given  Bland, 
Sent  with  a  pass  and  vagrant  through  the  land ; 
Nor  sail  with  Ward,  to  Ape-and-monkey  climes. 
Where  vile  Mundungus  trucks  for  viler  rhymes. 
Not  sulphur-tipt,  emblaze  an  ale-house  fire ! 
Not  wrap  up  oranges,  to  pelt  your  sire ! 
O !  pass  more  innocent,  in  infant  state. 
To  the  mild  limbo  of  our  father  Tate : 
Or  peaceably  forgot,  at  pnce  be  blest 
In  Shadweil's  bosom  with  eternal  rest ! 
Soon  to  that  mass  of  nonsense  to  return, 
Where  things  destroy'd  are  swept  to  things  unborn." 

Tht  eyes  of  the  goddess  have  been  weeps.  Pope's  *^  passion  had  not  been 

fixed,  with  sleepy  fondness  more  than  too  powerful  for  his  understanding,'* 

maternal  upon  him,  her  chosen  in-  nor  for  his  imagination  neither,  when 

Btniment,  during  all  his  address ;  and  he  was  inditing  the  following  palette 

we  can  imagine  the   frowsy  Frow  and  picturesque  lines : — 
weeping  big  fat  tears  with  him  as  he 

**  With  that  a  tear  (portentous  sign  of  grace  I) 
Stole  from  the  master  of  the  seven-fold  face. 
And  thrice  he  lifted  high  the  Birth-day  brand. 
And  thrice  he  dropt  it  Arom  his  quivering  hand ; 
Then  lights  the  structure,  with  averted  eyes; 
The  rolling  smoke  involves  the  sacrifice. 
The  opening  clouds  disclose  each  work  by  turns ; 
Now  flames  the  Cid,  and  now  Perolla  burns ; 
Great  Cesar  roars,  and  hisses  in  the  fires ; 
Ring  John  in  silence  modestly  expires ; 
No  merit  now  the  dear  Nonjuror  claims ; 
Moliere's  old  stubble  in  a  moment  flames. 
Tears  gush'd  again,  as  from  pale  Priam's  eyes, 
When  the  last  blaze  sent  Ilion  to  the  skies. 
Roused  by  the  light,  old  Dulness  heav'd  the  head 
Then  snatch'd  a  sheet  of  Thuld  from  her  bed ; 
Sudden  she  flies,  and  whelms  it  o'er  the  pyre, 
Down  sink  the  flames,  and  with  a  hiss  expire." 
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What  next?  The  compact  Arga- 
ment  informs  ns  she  forthwith  reveals 
herself  to  him,  transports  him  to  her 
Temple,  unfolds  her  arts,  and  initiates 
him  into  her  mysteries ;  then  annonn- 
dng  the  death  of  Ensden  the  poet- 
laureate,  anoints  him,  carries  him  to 
court,  and  proclaims  him  successor. 
The  close  of  the  Book  was  as  much 
improved  as  the  opening  by  the 
changes  consequent  on  the  substitu- 
tion of  Gibber  for  Theobald.  In  1727, 
when  the  poem  was  composed,  Ens- 
den, *^a  drunken  parson,"  wore  the 
laurel ;  but  now  Gibber  had  been  for 
years  one  of  the  successors  of  Spenser, 
and  of  the  predecessors  of  Words- 
worth— though  indeed  that  last  fact 
could  not  be  known  to  Pope — ^and 
well  he  deserved  this  still  higher  ele- 
yation.  And  here  again  we  must  dis- 
sent from  Dr  Johnson^s  judgment, 
'*  that  by  transferring  the  same  ridi- 
cule (not  the  same)  from  one  to  an- 
other, he  destroyed  its  efficacy ;  for, 
by  showing  that  what  he  said  of  one 
he  was  ready  to  say  of  another,  he  re- 
duced himself  to  the  insignificance  ot 
his  own  magpye,  who  from  his  cage 
calls  cuckold  at  a  venture."  We  love 
and  honour  the  sage,  but  here  he  is  a 
Sumph. 

Oh !  do  read  the  Second  Book,  for 
we  can  afford  but  a  few  extracts ;  and, 
to  whet  you  up,  shall  prate  to  yon 
a  few  minutes  about  it. 

The  two  ancient  kings  of  heroic, 
song  have  left  us  exemplars  of  Games. 
The  occasions  are  similar  and  mourn- 
ful, although  the  contests  are  inspired 
by,  and  inspire  a  jocund  mood.  At 
the  funeral  of  Patroclus,  Achilles  ap- 
points eight  games.  He  gives  prizes 
for  a  chariot-race,  a  cestus-fight,  a 
wrestling-match,  a  foot-race,  a  lance- 
fight,  a  disk-huriing,  a  strife  of 
archery  and  of  darters,  ^neas,  on 
the  first  anniversary  of  his  father's 
funeral,  proposes  five  trials  of  skill — 
for  the  chariot-race  of  Homer,  suit- 
ably to  the  posture  of  the  Trojan  af- 
fairs, a  sailing-match ;  then,  the  foot- 
race, the  terrible  cestus,  archery,  and 
lastly,  the  beautiful  equestrian  tour- 
nament of  Young  Troy.  The  Eng- 
lish Homer  of  the  Dunces  treads  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  august  predeces- 
sors, and  celebrates,  with  imitated 
solemnities,  a  joyous  day — that  which 

eleyates  the  arch-Dunce  to  the  throne. 


Here  too  we  have  games,  but  with  a 
dissimilitude  in  similitade.  He  adopts 
an  intermediate  number,  six.  The 
first  is  exceedingly  fitndAil  and  whim- 
sical. The  goddess  creates  the  phan- 
tom of  a  poet.  It  has  the  shape  of  a 
contemptible  swindler  in  literature, 
a  plagiarist  without  bounds,  named 
More.  He  is  pursued  by  two  book- 
sellers, and  vanishes  from  the  grasp 
of  him  who  has  first  dntched  the 
fiuttering  shade.  ^^  Gentle  Dulness 
ever  loves  a  joke ; "  and  the  aforesaid 
admirable  jest  having  kindled  inex- 
tinguishable laughter  in  heaven, 
Gentle  Dulness  repeats  it  (she  loves 
to  repeat  herself,)  and  starts  three 
phantoms  in  the  likenesses  respec- 
tively of  Gongreve,  Addison,  Prior. 
Three  booksellers  give  chaise,  and 
catch  Heaven  knows  what,  three  fool- 
ish forgotten  names.  For  the  second 
exertion  of  talent,  confined  to  the 
booksellas  Osborne  and  Guri,  the 
prize  is  the  Fair  Eliza,  and  Gorl  is 
Victor.  Osborne,  too,  is  suitably  re- 
warded ;  but  as  this  game  borders  on 
the  indelicate,  it  shsdl  be  nameless. 
Hitherto,  afterthe  simplicity  of  ancient 
manners,  there  have  been  contentions 
of  bodily  powers.  But  the  games  of 
the  Dunces  belong  to  an  advanced 
age  of  the  world,  and  a  part  of  them 
are  accordingly  spiritual.  The  third 
falls  under  this  category.  A  patron 
is  proposed  as  the  priae.  He  who 
can  best  tickle  shall  carry  him  off. 
The  dedicators  fall  to  their  task  with 
great  zeal  and  adroitness.  Alas! 
there  steps  in  a  young  thief  of  a  com- 
petitor unknown  to  Pho&bus,  but  deep 
in  the  counsels  of  Venus  I  He,  aided 
by  the  goddess,  and  a  votaress  of  her 
order  whom  the  goddess  deputes, 
avails  himself  of  the  noble  prize's 
most  susceptible  side, 

^^And  marches  off,  his  Grace's  secre- 
tary." 

The  fourth  game  sets  up  a  desirable 
rivalry  with  monkeys  and  asses.  Who 
shall  chatter  the  fastest?  Who  the 
loudest  shidl  bray? 

"  Three  cat-calla  be  the  bribe 

Of  him  whose  chattVing  shames  the 

monkey  tribe : 
And  his  this  drum,  whose  hoarse  heroic 

base 
Drowns  the  loud  clarion  of  the  brayhig 


ass. 
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^  nDmerons  are  the  monkey-mimics 
that  ttie  claims  of  the  chatterers  can- 
M  be  adjusted — 

"  Hold  (cried  the  Queen)  a  cat-call  each 

shall  win; 
Kqual  your  merits !  equal  is  your  din  ! 
fiat  that  this  well-disputed  game  may 

Sound  forth,  my  Brayers,  and  the  welldn 
rend." 

Sir  Richard  Blackmore,  with  his  six 
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epics  and  sundry  other  poems,  brays 
louder  and  longer  than  the  most  lea- 
thern or  brazen  of  the  other  throats ; 
Chancery  Lane  and  Westminster  Hall 
taking  prominent  part  in  the  rever- 
berating orchestra.  The  place  is  to 
be  ranked  amongst  the  famous  echo- 
descriptions,  and  beats  Drayton*s  and 
Wordsworth's  hollow. 
The  fifth  game  is  diving. 


This  labor  past,  by  Bridewell  all  descend, 
(As  morning  pray*r  and  flagellation  end) 
Ta  where  Fleet-ditch,  with  disemboguing  streams 
Rolb  the  large  tribute  of  dead  dogs  to  Thames, 
The  king  of  dykes !  than  whom,  no  sluice  of  mud 
With  deeper  sable  blots  the  silver  flood. 
'  Here  strip,  my  children !  here  at  once  leap  in, 
Here  prove  who  best  can  dash  through  tliick  and  thin. 
And  who  the  most  in  love  of  dirt  excel. 
Or  dark  dexterity  of  groping  well : 
Who  flings  most  filth,  and  wide  pollutes  around 
The  stream,  be  his  the  Weekly  Journals  bound ; 
A  pig  of  lead  to  him  who  dives  the  best ; 
A  peck  of  coals  a-piece  shall  glad  tlie  rest.' 

**  In  naked  majesty  Oldmixon  stands. 
And,  Milo-like,  surveys  his  arms  and  hands ; 
Then  sighing  thus, '  And  am  I  now  threescore  ? 
Ah,  why,  ye  Gods !  should  two  and  two  make  four  ? ' 
He  said,  and  climb*d  a  stranded  lighter's  height. 
Shot  to  the  black  abyss,  and  plung'd  downright : 
The  senior's  judgment  all  the  crowd  admire, 
Who  but  to  sink  the  deeper  rose  the  higher. 

**  Next  Smedley  div*d ;  slow  circles  dimpled  o'er 
The  quaking  mud,  that  clos'd  and  op'd  no  more. 
All  look,  all  sigh,  and  call  on  Smedley  lost ; 
Smedley  in  vain  resounds  through  all  the  coast. 

"  Then  **  essay 'd;  scarce  vanished  out  of  sight. 
He  buoys  up  instant,  and  returns  to  light ; 
He  bears  no  tokens  of  the  sabler  streams. 
And  mounts  far  off  among  the  swans  of  Thames. 

'*  True  to  the  bottom,  see  Concanen  creep, 
A  cold,  long-winded,  native  of  the  deep ; 
If  perseverance  gain  the  diver's  prize^ 
Not  everlasting  Blackmore  this  denies : 
No  noise,  no  stir,  no  motion  canst  thou  make, 
Th'  unconscious  stream  sleeps  o'er  thee  like  a  lake. 

"  Next  plung'd  a  feeble,  but  a  desperate  pack. 
With  each  a  sickly  brother  at  his  back  : 
Sons  of  a  day !  just  buoyant  on  the  flood. 
Then  numbered  with  the  puppies  in  the  mud. 
Ask  ye  their  names  ?  I  could  as  soon  disclose 
The  names  of  these  blind  puppies  as  of  those. 
Fast  by,  like  Niobe,  (her  children  gone,) 
Sits  Mother  Osborne,  stupify'd  to  stone ! 
And  monumental  brass  this  record  bears, 
'  These  are,  ah  no  !  these  toere  the  Gazetteers  \ ' 

'*  Not  so  bold  Arnall ;  ^vith  a  weight  of  scull 
Furious  he  drives,  precipitately  dull. 
Whirlpools  and  storms  in  circling  arm  invest. 
With  all  the  might  of  gravitation  blest. 
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No  crab  more  active  in  the  dirty  dance, 
Downward  to  climb,  and  backward  to  advance^ 
He  brings  up  half  the  bottom  on  his  head. 
And  loudly  claims  the  Journal  and  the  Lead. 

<'  The  plunging  Prelate,  and  his  pondVons  Grace, 
With  holy  envy  g^ve  one  layman  place. 
When  lo  !  a  burst  of  thunder  shook  the  flood, 
Slow  rose  a  form  in  majesty  of  Mud ; 
Shaking  the  horrors  of  his  sable  brows, 
And  each  ferocious  feature  gprim  with  oose. 
Greater  he  looks,  and  more  than  mortal  stares ; 
Then  thus  the  wonders  of  the  deep  declares. 

**  First  he  relates  how,  sinking  to  the  chin, 
Smit  with  his  mien,  the  mud-nymphs  suck'd  him  in; 
How  young  Lutetia,  softer  than  the  down, 
Nigrina  black,  and  Merdamente  brown, 
Vy*d  for  his  love  in  jetty  bowVs  b^low, 
As  Hylas  fair  was  ravish 'd  long  ago. 
Then  sung,  how  shown  him  by  the  Nut-brown  muds 
A  branch  of  Styx  here  rises  from  the  shades. 
That  tinctured  as  it  runs  with  Lethe's  streams. 
And  wafting  vapors  from  the  land  of  dreams, 
(As  under  seas  Alpheus'  secret  sluice 
Bears  Pisa's  offering  to  his  Arethuse) 
Pours  into  Thames ;  and  hence  the  mingled  wave 
Intoxicates  the  per^  and  lulls  the  grave  : 
Here  brisker  vapours  o'er  the  Temple  creep ; 
There,  all  from  Paul's  to  Aldgate  drink  and  sleep. 

**  Thence  to  the  banks  where  rev'rend  bards  repose. 
They  led  him  soft ;  each  rev'rend  bard  arose } 
And  Ifilboum  chief,  deputed  by  the  rest, 
Gave  him  the  cassock,  surcingle,  and  vest. 
*  Receive  (he  said)  these  robes,  which  once  were  mine, 
Dulness  is  sacred  in  a  sound  divine.' 
He  ceas'd,  and  spread  the  robe ;  the  crowd  confess 
The  rev'rend  flimen  in  his  lengthen'd  dress. 
Around  him  wide  a  sable  army  stand, 
A  low-born,  cell-bred,  selfish,  servile  band. 
Prompt  or  to  guard  or  stab,  to  saint  or  damn, 
Heav'n's  Swiss,  who  fight  for  any  god,  or  man. 

*'  Through  Lud's  fam'd  gates,  along  the  well-known  Fleet, 
Rolls  the  black  troop,  and  overshades  the  street. 
Till  show'rs  of  sermons,  characters,  essays. 
In  circling  fleeces  whiten  all  the  ways : 
So  clouds  replenish'd  from  some  bog  below. 
Mount  in  dark  volumes,  and  descend  in  snow." 

The  last  of  the  contests  offers  one  the  Inns  of  Court.    Some  explanation 

or  two  difficulties.    The  goddess  will  seems  to  be  required  of  an  arrange- 

appoint  her  Supreme  Judge  in  the  ment   which    allots    extraordlnonly 

Court  of  Criticism,  and  she  ordains  a  high  promotion  in  the  State  of  Dulness 

trial  of  qualifications.     This  is  the  to  a  real  and  prodigious  efibrt  of 

manner  of  ordeal.     A  dull  piece  in  mental  energy.    What  exphinatlon 

prose,  and  a  dull  piece  in  verse,  is  to  can  be  given  ?    Are  the  affairs  of 

be  read  aloud.    The  auditor  who  re-^  Dulness  conducted,  in  some  respec^ 

mains  the  longest  awake  carries  the  by  the  same  rules  which  obtain  in 

election.     The  two  preparations  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Wit?    Is  it 

Morphine  exhibited,  are  a  sermon  of  held  there,  as  here,  that  the  first  step 

H— ley's  (Henley  or  Hoadley?)  and  to  be  taken,  in  order  to  forming  a 

Blackmore^s  Prince  Arthur.  Six  can-  judgment  of  any  book,  is  to  read  it? 

didateheroes  present  themselves,  three  Was  it  prudently  considered  that  the 

from  (he  University,  and  three  from  dullest  of  critics  can  read  only  as  long 
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as  his  ejes  are  open?  and  that  the 
fanction  of  jadge  mnst  incessantly 
briog  under  his  cognisance  papaverous 
volumes,  with  which  only  a  super- 
human endowment  of  vigUance  could 
hope  snccesslidly  to  contend  ?  so  that 
the  goddess  is  driven,  by  tlie  neces- 
sity of  the  case,  to  admit  within  the 
circait  of  her  somnolent  sway,  a 
Tirtae  to  which  she  is  natnrally  and 
pecnlisriy  hostile?  Or  are  we  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  vigour  of 
mind  really  qualifies  for  heai'ing  a 
dall  book  through?  Is  it  dulness 
itiielf  that  the  most  ably  listens  to 
duloess?  We  are  out  of  our  element, 
we  presume,  for  we  arrive  at  no  satis- 
hctory  solution. 

Be  all  this  as  it  may,  the  method 
of  competition  fails  of  accomplishing 
its  end;  and  the  chair,  after  all,  is 
left  vacant.  Not  that  the  divinity 
has  in  the  least  misjudged  the  way  of 
operation  proper  to  her  beloved  tomes ; 
but  she  has  miscalculated  the  strength 
of  her  sons.  Every  dull  head  of  the 
congregated  multitude^— of  the  illus- 
trious competitors — and  of  the  two 
officiating  readers,  bows  overcome. 
There  is,  perforce,  an  end ;  and  the 
chair  is  yet  open  to  the  whole  king- 
dom. 

The  trial  involves  another  matter 
of  some  doubt.  Do  the  two  clerks 
read  aloud  at  one  and  the  same  time  ? 
sod  to  the  same  audience  ?  The  de- 
scription conveys  the  impression  that 
they  do.  If  so,  one  might  have  been 
tempted  to  fear  that  the  sermon  and 
the  poem  might  have  neutralized  each 
other;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  mix- 
toie  worked  like  a  patent. 

Where  has  Gibber  been  all  the 
vhQe,  and  what  has  he  been  doing  ? 
"  What  su'd    he   hae   been   doin'  f 


Sittin*  on  his  nam  lowpin'-on-stane — 
Itikin'  frae  him.^^  Joe  Warton  com- 
plains that  he  is  too  much  of  a  pas- 
sive hero.  Why,  he  is  not  so  active 
as  Achilles,  or  even  Diomed ;  yet  in 
Book  Second  he  is  equal  to  ^ueas. 
He  is  almost  as  long-winded,  and  ex- 
cels the  Pious  in  this,  that  he  braves 
a  fire  of  his  own  raising,  whereas  the 
other  flies  from  one  kindled  much 
against  his  will — 

"  nigh  on  a  gorgeous  seat^  that  far 

outshone 
Hcnloy's  gilt  tub^  or  Flecknoe^s  Irish 

throne, 
Or  that  where  on  her  Curls  the  public 

pours 
All-bounteous,     fragrant    grains    and 

golden  showers, 
Gbbat  Gibber  sate  ! 

All  eyes  direct  their  rays 

On  him,  and  crowds  turn  coxcombs  as 

they  gaze  !  " 

Is  that  being  passive  ?  The  crowds 
are  passive — not  he  surely,  who,  in 
the  potent  prime  of  coxcombhood, 
without  shifting  his  seat  of  honour, 
breathes  over  all  his  subjects  such 
family  resemblance  that  they  seem 
one  brotherhood,  spmng  from  his  own 
royal  loins.  Besides,  who  ever  heard, 
in  an  Epic  poem,  of  a  hero  contend- 
ing in  games  instituted  in  his  own 
honour  ?  Yet  we  do  not  fear  to  say, 
that  had  he,  inspired  by  the  spectacle 
of  Curl  and  Osborne  displaying  their 

Erowess  for  the  fair  Eliza,  leapt  from 
is  gorgeous  ^'  seat, "  and  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  lieges,  in  rainbow  glory 
joined  the  contest,  that  infallibly  he 
had  won  the  day.  We  have  the  au- 
thority of  Aristotle  on  our  side. 

You   cry  aloud   for  an  extract. 
Here  is  a  superb  one : — 


''  *  Te  Critics !  in  whose  heads,  as  equal  scales, 
I  weigh  what  author's  heaviness  prevails ; 
Which  most  conduce  to  sooth  the  soul  in  slumbers. 
My  H — ^lcy*s  periods,  or  my  Blackmore's  numbers; 
Attend  the  trial  we  propose  to  make : 
If  there  be  man  who  o*er  such  works  can  wake, 
Sleep's  all-subduing  charms  who  dares  defy, 
And  boasts  Ulysses*  ear  with  Argus'  eye ; 
To  him  we  grant  our  amplest  powVs  to  sit 
Judge  of  all  present,  past,  and  future  wit ; 
To  cavil,  censure,  dictate,  right  or  wrong, 
Full  and  eternal  pririlege  of  tongue.' 

**  Three  college  soplu,  and  three  pert  Templars  came. 
The  same  their  talents,  and  their  tastes  the  same ; 
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Each  prompt  to  qtierji  answer,  and  debate. 

And  smit  with  love  of  poesy  and  prate. 

The  pondVoas  books  two  gentle  readers  bring ; 

The  heroes  sit,  the  vulgar  form  a  ring. 

The  clamVons  cro'wd  is  hushed  with  mugs  of  mum. 

Till  all^  ton'd  equal,  send  a  general  hum. 

Then  mount  the  clerks,  and  in  one  lazy  tone 

Through  the  long,  heary,  painful  page  drawl  on ; 

Soft  creeping,  words  on  words,  the  sense  compose. 

At  ev'ry  line  they  stretch,  they  yawn,  they  doze. 

As  to  soft  gales  top-heary  pines  bow  low 

Their  heads,  and  lift  them  as  they  cease  to  blow ; 

Thus  oft  they  rear,  and  oft  the  head  decline. 

As  breathe,  or  pause,  by  fits,  the  airs  divine. 

And  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that  they  nod. 

As  verse,  or  prose,  infuse  the  drowsy  god. 

Thrice  Budgel  aim'd  to  speak,  but  thrice  supprcst 

By  potent  Arthur,  knocked  his  chin  and  breast. 

Toland  and  Tindal,  prompt  at  priests  to  jeer. 

Yet  silent  bow^d  to  ChrisVs  no  kingdom  here. 

Who  sat  the  nearest,  by  the  words  o*ercome. 

Slept  first ;'  the  distant  nodded  to  the  hum; 

Then  down  are  roU'd  the  books ;  stretched  o'er  *em  lies 

Each  gentle  clerk,  and  muttering  seals  his  eyes. 

As  what  a  Dutchman  plumps  into  the  lakes. 

One  circle  first,  and  then  a  second  makes; 

What  dulness  dropt  among  her  sons  imprest. 

Like  motion  from  one  circle  to  the  rest : 

So  from  the  midmost  the  nutation  spreads. 

Round  and  more  round,  o*er  all  the  tea  of  hoods. 

At  last  Centlivre  felt  her  voice  to  fail, 

Motteux  himself  unfinish*d  left  his  tale. 

Boyer  the  state,  and  Law  the  stage  gave  o'er, 

Morgan  and  Mandeville  could  prate  no  more  ; 

Norton  from  Daniel  and  Ostroea  sprung, 

Bless'd  with  his  father's  front  and  mother's  tougue. 

Hung  silent  down  his  never-blushing  head. 

And  all  was  hush'd,  as  Folly's  self  lay  dead. 

'<  Thus  the  soft  gifts  of  Sleep  conclude  the  day. 
And  stretch  *d  on  bulks,  as  usual,  poets  lay. 
Why  should  I  sing  what  bards  the  nightly  Muso 
Did  slumb'ring  visit,  and  convey  to  stews ; 
Who  prouder  march'd,  with  magistrates  in  state. 
To  some  fam'd  round-house,  ever-open  g^te  ! 
How  Henley  lay  inspir'd  beside  a  sink. 
And  to  mere  mortals  seem'd  a  priest  in  drink : 
While  others,  timely,  to  the  neighb'ring  Fleet 
(Haunt  of  the  Muses)  made  their  safe  retreat." 

Ulysses  and  -^ncas  present  them-  „  »   i^a «  ™«^«^-  w.^u.*;«^ * 

selves  alive  and  in  the  body,  ^  visi-         ^  ^^^'^  ™*^'^  meditaUng  song, 

tors  in  the  land  of  departed  sonls.    A  leads  him.    She  seems  to  be  typical 

descent  to  the  shades  is  not  wanting^  of  the  half-crazed  human  poetess,  in 

in  onr  Epos.    It  fills  the  whole  Third  usual  sublime  dishabille.    Venerable 

Book.    But  our  poet  again  manages  shades  of  the  Dull  greet  him.    As  in 

a  discreet  difference  in  his  imitation.  Virgil's  Elysian  fields  a  glimpse  is 

Our  Dunce  hero  visits  Elysium  in  a  afforded  into  the  dark  philosophy  of 

dream ;  whilst  he  sleeps,  his  bead  re-  human  existence,    and  we  see  the 

cumbent  on  the  lap  of  the  goddess,  in  Lethean  bank  crowded  with  spirits, 

the  innermost  recess  of  her  sanctuary,  who  taste  and  become  prepiured  to  live 

His   vision  resembles   the  Trojau^s  again— so  hero.    And  as  <£neas  finds 

rather  than  the  Greek^s  adventure.  Anchiaes  engaged  in  taking  cognizance 

^'  A  slipshod  sibyl,'*  of  the  ghosts  that  are  to  animate 
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Roman  bodies,  so  here  Gibber  sees  a 
great  Patriarcli  of  Dulness,  Bavius, 
(him  of  old  classical  renovm,)  dippiug 
in  Lethe  the  souls  that  are  to  be  boru 
dull  upon  the  earth.  The  poet  can- 
not resist  a  slight  deviation  from  the 
doctrine  of  his  original.  By  the 
ancient  theory  the  Lethean  dip  ex- 
tinguishes the  memory  of  a  past  lite, 
of  its  faults,  and  of  their  punishment ; 
and  thence  the  willingness  to  inhabit 
the  gross,  earthy  frame,  as  generated 
anew.  But  the  dip  of  Bavins  is  more 
powerful ;  it  quenches  the  faculties 
that  are  innate  in  a  spirit,  fitting  it 

''  for  a  skull 
Of  solid  proof,  impenetrably  dull." 

The  subterranean  traveller  then  falls 
in  with  the  ghost  of  Elkanah  Settle, 
who  properly  represents  Anchises, 
and  Expounds  the  glories  of  the  King- 
dom of  Dulness.  Something  is  bor- 
rowed also  from  the  vision  of  Adam, 
in  the  Eleventh  Book  of  Paradise  Lost, 
And  something  is  original ;  for  that 
which  has  been  is  declared  as  well  as 
that  which  shall  be ;  and  the  king- 
dom of  intellectual  darkness  to  the 


earth's  verge  displayed  in  visible  pre- 
sentment, which  the  speaker  inter- 
prets. The  Emperor  Chi  Ho-am-ti, 
who  ordered  a  universal  conflagration 
of  books  throughout  his  celestial  do- 
minions— the  multitude  of  barbarous 
sons  which  the  populous  North  poured 
from  her  frozen  loins  to  sweep  in 
deluge  away  the  civilization  of  the 
South— figure  here.  Here  is  Attila 
with  his  Huns.  Here  is  the  Mussul- 
man. Here  is  Rome  of  the  dark  ages. 
Great  Britain  appears  last— the  dul- 
ness which  has  blessed,  which  blesses, 
and  which  shall  bless  her.  We  ex- 
tract the  prophetical  part.  The 
visioned  Progi-ess  of  Dulness  has 
reached  the  theatres ;  and  some  sixteen 
vei-ses  which  contain — says  Warton, 
well  and  truly — "  some  of  the  most 
lively  and  forcible  descriptions  any 
where  to  be  found,  and  are  a  perfect 
pattern  of  a  cleai*  picturesque  style," 
call  up  into  brilliant  and  startling 
apparition  the  inefifable  monstrosities 
and  impossibilities  which  constituted 
the  theatrical  spectacles  of  the  day. 
The  sight  extorts  the  opening  excla- 
mation— 


"  What  powV,  he  cries,  what  powV  these  wonders  wrought? 

Son,  what  thou  seek'st  is  in  thee !  look  and  find 

Each  monster  meets  his  likeness  in  thy  mind. 

Yet  would 'st  thou  more?  in  yonder  cloud  behold. 

Whose  sarsenet  skirts  are  edg'd  with  fiaray  gold, 

A  matchless  youth  !  his  nod  these  worlds  controls, 

Wings  the  red  lightning,  and  the  thunder  rolls. 

Angt  1  of  Dulness,  sent  to  scatter  round 

Her  magic  charms  o'er  all  unclassic  ground : 

Yon'  stars,  yon*  suns,  he  rears  at  pleasure  higher. 

Illumes  their  light,  and  spts  their  flames  on  fire. 

Immortal  Rich  !  how  calm  he  sits  at  ease. 

Midst  snows  of  paper,  and  fierce  hail  of  pease  ! 

And  proud  his  mistress*  orders  to  perform, 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  stornu 

"  But  1o !  io  dark  encounter  in  mid  air 
New  wizards  rise  ;  I  see  my  Gibber  there ! 
Booth  in  his  cloudy  tabernacle  shrin'd. 
On  grinning  dragons  thou  sbalt  mount  the  wind. 
Dire  is  the  conflict,  dismal  is  the  din, 
H^re  shouts  all  Drury,  there  all  Lincoln^s  Inn ; 
Contending  theatres  our  empire  raise. 
Alike  their  labours,  and  alike  their  praise. 

"  And  are  these  wonders.  Son,  to  thee  unknown  ? 
Unknown  to  thee  !  these  wonders  are  thy  own. 
These  Fate  reserved  to  grace  thy  reign  divine. 
Foreseen  by  me,  but,  ah  !  withheld  from  mine. 
In  Lud's  old  walls,  though  long  I  nil'd,  renownM 
Far  as  loud  Bow*8  stupendous  bells  resound ; 
Though  my  own  aldermen  conferr'd  the  bays. 
To  me  committing  their  eternal  praise. 
Their  full-fed  heroes,  their  pacific  may  Vs, 
Their  annual  tropldesi  and  their  monthly  wars : 
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Thongli  long  my  party  built  on  me  their  hopes. 

For  writing  pamphlets,  and  for  roasting  Popes ; 

Yet  lo  !  in  me  what  authors  have  to  brag  on ! 

Reduc*d  at  last  to  hiss  in  my  own  dragon. 

Avert  in  Heay*n  I  that  thou,  my  Cibber,  e'er 

Shouldst  wag  a  serpent-tail  in  Smith6eld  fair ! 

Like  the  vile  straw  that's  blown  about  the  streets. 

The  needy  poet  sticks  to  all  he  meets ; 

Coach'd,  carted,  trod  upon,  now  loose,  now  fast. 

And  oarry'd  off  in  some  dog's  tail  at  last. 

Happier  thy  fortunes !  like  a  rolling  stone^ 

Thy  giddy  dulness  still  shall  lumber  on. 

Safe  in  its  heaviness,  shall  never  stray. 

But  lick  up  ev'ry  blockhead  in  the  way. 

Thee  shall  the  Patriot,  thee  the  Courtier  taste. 

And  ev'ry  year  be  duller  than  the  last ; 

Till  rais'd  from  booths,  to  theatre,  to  court, 

Her  seat  imperial  Dulness  shall  transport. 

Already  Opera  prepares  the  way, 

The  sure  forerunner  of  her  gentle  sway : 

Let  her  thy  heart,  next  drabs  and  dice,  engage. 

The  third  mad  passion  of  thy  doting  age. 

Teach  thou  the  warling  Polypheme  to  roar. 

And  scream  thyself  as  none  e*er  scream'd  before ! 

To  aid  our  cause,  if  Heav'n  thou  canst  not  bend. 

Hell  thou  shalt  move ;  for  Faustus  is  our  friend ; 

Pluto  with  Cato,  thou  for  this  shalt  join. 

And  link  the  Mourning  Bride  to  Prosci'pine. 

Grub  Street !  thy  fall  should  men  and  gods  conspire. 

Thy  stage  shall  stand,  insure  it  but  from  fire. 

Another  .^chylus  appears !  prepare 

For  new  abortions,  all  ye  pregnant  fair! 

In  flames  like  Semele's,  be  brought  to  bed. 

While  op'ning  hell  spouts  wildfire  at  your  head. 

*'  Now,  Bavins,  take  the  poppy  from  thy  brow. 
And  place  it  here  !  here,  all  ye  heroes,  bow ! 

"  This,  this  is  he,  foretold  by  ancient  rhymes : 
Th'  Augustus  bom  to  bring  Saturnian  times. 
Signs  following  signs  lead  on  the  mighty  year ! 
See  !  the  dull  stars  roll  round,  and  re-appear. 
See,  see,  our  own  true  Phoebus  wears  the  bays ! 
Our  Midas  sit  Lord  Chancellor  of  plays ! 
On  poets*  tombs  see  Benson's  titles  writ ! 
Lo !  Ambrose  Philip  b  preferr'd  for  wit ! 
See  under  Ripley  nae  a  new  Whitehall, 
While  Jones'  and  Boyle's  united  ldi>ours  fall : 
While  Wren  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  desoend^^ 
Gay  dies  unpension'd,  with  a  hundred  friends  ; 
Hibernian  politics,  O  Swift !  thy  fate ; 
And  Pope's,  ten  years  to  comment  and  translate. 

'*  Proceed,  great  days !  'till  Learning  fly  the  shore. 
Till  Birch  shall  blush  with  noble  blood  no  more  ; 
Till  Thames  see  £ton*s  sons  for  ever  play. 
Till  Westminster's  whole  year  be  holiday  $ 
Till  Isis'  elders  reel,  their  pupils'  sport. 
And  Alma  Mater  lie  dissolv'd  in  Port ! 

''  Enough !  enough !  the  raptur'd  Monarch  cries ! 
And  through  the  iv'ry  gate  the  vision  flies." 

In  Book  Fourth  the  goddess  occu-  cessivcly  move  into  presence.   The 

pies  her  throne.    All  the  rebellions  first  is  Opeka,  who  pnts  Handel  to 

and  hostile  powers— -wit,  logic,  rhc-  flight.    Then  flow  in  a  crowd  of  all 

toric,  morality,  the  mnses — ^lie  bound ;  soitg.    A  part  have  been  described;— 
and  diyerj^  yotaries  of  Dnlness  snc- 
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''  Nor  absent  they,  no  members  of  her  state, 
Who  pav  her  homage  in  her  sons,  the  g^eat; 
Who  false  to  Phcebns,  bow  the  knee  to  Baal, 
Or  impious,  preach  his  word  without  a  call. 
Patrons,  who  sneak  from  living  worth  to  dead. 
Withhold  the  pension,  and  set  up  the  head ; 
Or  Test  dull  Flattery  in  the  s^red  gown, 
Or  give  from  fool  to  fool  the  laurel  crown ; 
And  (last  and  worst)  with  all  the  cant  of  wit^ 
Without  the  soul,  the  Muse's  hypocrite. 

"  There  march'd  the  bard  and  blockhead  side  by  side. 
Who  rhym*d  for  hire,  and  patronized  for  pride. 
Narcissus,  prais'd  with  all  a  parson's  power, 
Look'd  a  white  lily  sunk  beneath  a  shower. 
There  mov'd  Montalto  with  superior  air :  * 
Hb  stretched  out  arm  displayed  a  yolume  fair  ; 
Courtiers  and  patriots  in  two  ranks  divide. 
Through  both  he  pass'd,  and  bow*d  from  side  to  side; 
But  as  in  graceful  act,  with  awful  eye, 
Compos'd  he  stood,  bold  Benson  thrust  him  by : 
On  two  unequal  crutches  propt  he  came, 
Milton*s  on  this,  on  that  one  Jonson's  name. 
The  decent  Knight  retired  with  sober  rage. 
Withdrew  his  hand,  and  clos*d  the  pompous  page : 
But  (happy  for  him  as  the  times  went  then) 
Appear *d  Apollo's  may'r  and  aldermen. 
On  whom  three  hundred  gold-  capt  youths  await. 
To  lug  the  pond'rous  volume  off  in  state. 

''  When  Dulness,  smiling — *  Thus  revive  the  wits ! 
But  murder  first,  and  mince  them  all  to  bits ! 
As  erst  Medea  (cruel,  so  to  save !) 
A  new  edition  of  old  .^on  gave ; 
Let  standard  authors  thus,  Uke  trophies  borne. 
Appear  more  glorious  as  more  hacked  and  torn. 
And  you  my  Critics  !  in  the  chequer'd  shade. 
Admire  new  light  through  holes  yourselves  have  made. 

« <  Leave  not  a  foot  of  verse,  a  foot  of  stone, 
A  page,  a  grave,  that  they  can  call  their  own; 
But  spread,  my  sons,  your  glory  thin  or  thick, 
On  passive  paper,  or  on  solid  brick. 
So  by  each  bard  an  alderman  shall  sit> 
A  heavy  lord  shall  hang  at  ev'ry  wit. 
And  wUIe  on  Fame's  triumphal  car  they  ride. 
Some  slave  of  mine  be  pinion'd  to  their  side.' " 

A  dreadfol   figure   appears  •—  Ths  proach  a  band  of  yotmg  gentlemen 

ScHooiHASTER.    He   eologlzes   the  returned  firom  their  travels  on  the 

system  of  education,  which  teaches  Continent,  and  accompanied  by  their 

iM>tbing  but  words  and  verse-making,  travelling  tutors  and  their  mistresses. 

«Ak««j   A\.  ^A^f  A.«'o*^*i«v>^^«^o»»    One  of  the  tutors  reports  at  large  to 
Ahondred  head  of  Aristotle  s  fnends       ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^j^  ^^  ^^^^ 

poor  m  from  the  colleges  —  Aris-  tages  of  their  travels,  and  presents  his 
ttfchus  (Richard  Bentley)  at  their  own  pupil.  Where  is  such  another  pas- 
1^  He  displays  his  own  merits  as  sage  to  be  found  in  English  poetry  ? 
«  critic,  and  extols  the  system  of  It  surpasses  Cowper's  celebrated 
tetddng  in  the  universities ;  but  strain  on  the  same  subject, 
strides  away  disgusted  on  seeing  ap- 

**  In  flow'd  at  once  a  gay  embroider*d  race. 

And  titt'ring  push'd  the  pedants  off  the  place : 

Some  would  have  spoken,  but  the  voice  was  drown*d 

By  the  French  horn,  or  by  the  opening  hound. 

The  first  came  forwards  with  as  easy  mien, 

As  if  he  saw  St  James's  and  the  Queen. 
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When  thus  the  attendant  Orator  begun  ; 
Receive,  great  Empress  !  thy  accomplish^  son: 
Thine  from  the  birth,  and  sacred  from  the  rod, 
A  dauntless  infant !  never  scar*d  with  God. 
The  sire  saw,  one  by  one,  his  virtues  wake ; 
The  mother  beggM  the  blessing  of  a  rake. 
Thou  gav'st  that  ripeness  which  so  soon  began. 
And  ceasM  so  soon,  he  ne  er  was  boy  nor  man ; 
Through  school  and  college,  thy  kind  cloud  o'ercasf. 
Safe  and  unseen  the  young  iEneas  past ; 
Thence  bursting  glorious,  all  at  once  let  down^ 
Stunn'd  with  his  giddy  larum  half  the  town. 
Intrepid  then,  o*er  seas  and  lands  he  flew ; 
Europe  he  saw,  and  Europe  saw  him  too. 
There  all  thy  gifts  and  graces  we  display^ 
Thou,  only  thou,  directing  all  our  way ! 
To  where  the  Seine,  obsequious  as  she  runs. 
Pours  at  great  Bourbon's  feet  her  silken  sons  ; 
Or  Tiber,  now  no  longer  Roman,  rolls. 
Vain  of  Italian  arts,  Italian  souls : 
To  happy  convents,  bosom'd  deep  in  vines. 
Where  slumber  abbots,  purple  as  their  wines  j 
To  isles  of  fragrance,  lily-silver'd  vales. 
Diffusing  languor  in  the  panting  gales : 
To  lands  of  singing,  or  of  dancing  slaves, 
Love-whisp>ing  woods,  and  lute-resounding  waves. 
But  chief  her  shrine  where  naked  Venus  keeps. 
And  Cnpids  ride  the  Lion  of  the  deeps ; 
Where,  eas'd  of  fleets,  the  Adriatic  main 
Wafts  the  smooth  eunuch  and  enamour 'd  swain. 
Led  by  my  hand,  he  sauntered  Europe  rotmd, 
And  gathered  ev'ry  vice  on  Christian  ground  j 
Saw  ev*ry  court,  heard  ev'ry  king  declare 
His  Toysi  sense,  of  op*ras  or  the  fair ; 
The  stews  and  palace  equally  explor'd. 
Intrigued  with  glory,  and  with  spirit  whor'tfj 
Tried  all  hors  d'ceuvres,  all  liqueurs  defin*d. 
Judicious  drank,  and  greatly-daring  din*d; 
Dropt  the  dull  lumber  of  the  Latin  store, 
Spoil'd  his  own  language,  and  acquirM  no  more  ; 
All  classic  learning  lost  on  classic  ground ; 
And  last  turned  Air,  the  echo  of  a  sound! 
See  now,  half-cur'd,  and  perfectly  well-bred'^ 
With  ncrthing  but  a  solo  in  his  head ; 
As  much  estate,  and  principle,  and  wit. 
As  Jansen,  Fleetwood,  Gibber  shall  think  fit ; 
'    Stol'n  from  a  duel,  follow  *d  by  a  nun. 
And,  if  a  borough  choose  him,,  not  undone; 
See,  to  my  country  happy  I  restore 
This  glorious  youth,  and  add  one  Venus  more. 
Her  too  receive,  (for  her  my  soul  adores,) 
So  may  the  sons  of  sons  of  sons  of  whoresy 
Prop  thine,  O  Empress !  like  each  neighbour  throne^ 
And  make  a  long  posterity  thy  own. 
rieas'd  she  accepts  the  hero,  and  the  dame 
Wraps  in  her  veil^  and  frees  from  sense  of  shame.** 

A  set  ofpnre  idlers  appear  loitering  minnte  naturalists  follow  '^  thick  us 

about.    Annius,  an  antiquary,  begs  locustff." 
to  have  them  made  over  to  him,  to 

turn  into  virtuosos.    Mummius,  an-  "  Each  with  some  wondross  g^  ap- 
other  antiquary,  quarrels  with  him,  preached  the  Power, 

and  the  goddess  reconciles  them.  The  A  nest^  a  toad^  a  fungus,  or  a  flower.'* 
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A  florist  lodges  a  heavy  complaint  sides  has  often  been  noticed,  and  by 
against  an  entomologist.  The  singu-  the  best  critics,  from  Thomas  Gray  to 
lar  beauty  of  the  pleading  on  both    Thomas  De  Qnincey. 

''  The  first  thus  open'd :  Itear  thy  stippliant*8  call. 
Great  Queen^  and  common  mother  of  us  all ! 
Fair  from  its  humble  bed  I  rear'd  this  flowV, 
Sackrd,  and  cheer*d  with  air,  and  sun,  and  showV, 
Soft  on  the  paper  ruff  its  leaves  I  spread. 
Bright  with  the  gilded  button  tipt  its  head. 
Then  thron'd  in  glass,  and  nam'd  it  Caroline : 
£achmaid  cry'd,  Charming;  and  each  youth.  Divine ! 
Did  Nature's  pencil  ever  blend  such  rays, 
Sach  rary'd  light  in  one  promiscuous  blaze  ? 
Now  prostrate !  dead !  behold  that  Caroline : 
No  maid  cries  charming !  and  no  youth  divine ! 
And  lo  the  wretch  !  whose  vile,  whose  insect  lust 
Laid  this  gay  daughter  of  the  Spring  in  dust. 
Oh  punish  him,  or  to  th*  Elysian  shades 
Dismiss  my  soul,  where  no  carnation  fades. 
He  ceas*d,  and  wept.     With  innocence  of  mien 
The  accus'd  stood  forth,  and  thus  address'd  the  Queen: 

"  Of  all  th*  enamcPd  race,  whose  silvVy  wing 
Waves  to  the  tepid  zephyrs  of  the  spring, 
Or  swims  along  the  fluid  atmosphere, 
Once  brightest  shin'd  this  child  of  heat  and  idr. 
I  saw,  and  started  from  its  vernal  bowV 
The  rising  game,  and  chasM  from  flow*r  to  flow'r. 
It  fled,  I  followed ;  now  in  hope,  now  pain ; 
It  stopt,  I  stopt ;  it  mov'd,  I  mov'd  again. 
At  last  it  fixed,  'twas  on  what  plant  it  pleas*d. 
And  where  it  fixed,  the  beauteous  bird  I  seiz'd : 
Rose,  or  carnation,  was  below  my  care ; 
I  meddle.  Goddess!  only  in  my  sphere. 
I  tell  the  naked  fact  without  disguise. 
And,  to  excuse  it,  need  but  show  the  prize ; 
Whose  spoils  this  paper  offers  to  your  eye. 
Fair  ev*n  in  death !  this  peerless  butterfly." 


,  The  mighty  mother  cannot  find  it 
in  her  heart  to  pronounce  a  decision 
which  mast  aggrieve  one  of  such  a 
devoted  pan-.  She  extols  them  both, 
Md  makes  over  to  their  joint  cai'e  and 
taition  the  faineants  aforesaid.  The 
subject  leads  her  into  a  more  serious 
strain  of  thinking.  There  is  an  evi- 
dent danger;  for  the  studies  which 
^he  recommends  are  studies  of  nature, 
^d  the  study  of  nature  tends  to  rise 
pot  of  nature.  The  goddess,  accord- 
^^Iji  is  strenuous  in  cautioning  her 
fyjlowerg  to  keep  within  the  pale  of 
^es,  and  of  the  sensible.  The  sug- 
^tion  of  the  hazard  fires  a  clerk,  a 
Jnetaphysician,  who,  on  the  behalf  of 
ibe  metaphysicians,  undertakes  for  a 
theology  that  shall  effectually  shut 
^vt  and  keep  down  religion.  Gordon, 
the  translator  of  Tacitus,  and  pub- 
'^j'Wof  the  irreligious  "  Independent 
"  hJR,"  being  mentioned  by  the  orator 
^f  the  metaphysicians  with  praise, 
^der  the  name  of  Silenns,  rises  and 


advances,  leading  up,  apparently,  the 
Young  England  of  the^ay.  He  pre- 
sents them  as  liberated  from  priest- 
craft, and  ready  for  drinking  the  cup 
of  a  "Wizard  old*,"  attached  to  the 
suite  of  the  goddess.  This  "  Magus" 
extends  to  them  the  cup  of  self-love. 

**  Which  whoso  tastes,  forgets  his  former 

friends. 
Sire,  ancestors.  Himself." 

There  is  philosophy  enough  in  the 
last  piece  of  oblivion. 

Impudence,  pure  mild  Stupidity, 
Self-conceit,  Interest,  the  Accomplish- 
ment of  Singing,  under  the  auspicious 
smile  of  the  goddess,  take  possession, 
sundrily,  of  her  children  ;  and  the 
two  great  arts  of  Gastronomia,  scien- 
tific Eating  and  Drinking. 

The  Queen  confers  her  titles  and 
degrees,  assisted  by  the  two  univer- 
sities. She  then  dismisses  the  assem- 
bly with  a  solemn  charge :— 
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''  Then,  blessing  all.  Go,  children  of  mj  care ! 
To  practice  now  from  theory  repair. 
All  my  commands  are  easy,  short,  and  full; 
My  sons !  be  proud,  be  selfish,  and  be  dalL 
Guard  my  prerogative,  assert  my  throne : 
This  nod  confirms  each  pririlege  your  own. 
The  cap  and  switch  be  sacred  to  his  Grace ; 
With  staff  and  pumps  the  Marquis  leads  the  race; 
From  stage  to  stage  the  licens'd  Earl  may  run, 
Pair'd  with  his  fellow- charioteer,  the  Sun; 
The  learned  Baron  butterflies  design, 
Or  draw  to  silk  Arachne*s  subtle  line ; 
The  Judge  to  dance  his  brother  sergeant  call ! 
The  Senator  at  cricket  urge  the  ball ; 
The  Bishop  stow  (pontific  luxury !) 
An  hundred  souls  of  turkeys  in  a  pie ; 
The  sturdy  Squire  to  Gallic  masters  stoop, 
And  drown  his  lands  and  manors  in  a  soup. 
Others  import  yet  nobler  arts  from  France, 
Teach  kings  to  fiddle,  and  make  senates  dance. 
Perhaps  more  high  some  daring  son  may  soar. 
Proud  to  my  list  to  add  one  monarch  more ; 
And,  nobly  consciou8>  princes  are  but  things 
Bom  for  first  ministers,  as  slaves  for  kings. 
Tyrant  supreme !  shall  three  estates  command, 
And  make  one  mighty  Dunciad  of  the  land! 

"  More  she  had  spoke,  but  yawn*d — ^All  Nature  nods : 
What  mortal  can  resist  the  yawn  of  gods  ? 
Churches  and  Chapels  instantly  it  reach'd ; 

(St  James's  first,  for  leaden  G preach'd ;) 

Then  catch'd  the  Schools;  the  Hall  scarce  kept  awake; 

The  Convocation  gap'd,  but  could  not  speak : 

Lost  was  the  Nation's  sense,  nor  could  be  found, 

While  the  long  solemn  unison  went  round : 

Wide,  and  more  wide,  it  spread  o'er  all  the  realm ; 

Ev'n  Palinurus  nodded  at  the  helm ; 

The  vapour  mild  o'er  each  Committee  crept ; 

Unfinish'd  treaties  in  each  office  slept ; 

And  cluefless  Armies  dos'd  out  the  campaign ; 

4nd  Navies  yawn'd  for  orders  on  the  main. 

'*  O  Muse !  relate,  (for  you  can  tell  alone. 
Wits  have  short  memories,  and  dunces  none,) 
Relate  who  first,  who  last,  resign'd  to  rest ; 
Whose  heads  she  partly,  whose  completely  blest ; 
What  charms  could  faction,  what  ambition  lull. 
The  venal  quiet,  and  intrance  the  dull; 
Till  drown'd  was  Sense  and  Shame,  and  Right  and  Wrong — 
O  sing,  and  hush  the  nations  with  thy  song  I 

In  vain,  in  vain — the  all-composing  hour 
Resistless  falls ;  the  Muse  obeys  the  powV.  * 
She  comes  !  she  comes !  the  sable  throne  behold 
Of  Night  primeval,  and  of  Chaos  old ! 
Before  her  fancy's  gilded  clouds  decay. 
And  all  its  varying  rainbows  die  away. 
Wit  shoots  in  vain  its  momentary  fires, 
The  meteor  drops,  and  in  a  flash  expires. 
As  one  by  one,  at  di;ead  Medea*s  strain, 
The  sick'ning  stars  fade  off  the  ethereal  plain; 
As  Argus's  eyes,  by  Hermes*  wand  opprest, 
CIos*d  one  by  one  to  everlasting  rest ; 
Thus  at  her  felt  approach,  and  secret  might, 
Art  after  Art  goes  out,  and  all  is  night. 
See  skulking  Truth  to  her  old  cavern  fled, 
Mountains  of  Casuistry  heap'd  o'er  her  head ! 
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Philosophy,  that  leaned  on  Heay*n  before. 

Shrinks  to  her  second  cause,  and  is  no  more. 

Physic  of  Metaphysic  begs  defence. 

And  Metaphysic  calls  for  aid  on  Sense ! 

See  Mystery  to  Mathematics  fly ! 

In  Tain !  they  gaze,  turn  giddy,  rave,  and  die. 

Religion,  blushing,  veils  her  sacred  fires. 

And  unawares  Morality  expires. 

Nor  public  flame,  nor  private,  dares  to  shine ; 

Kor  human  spark  is  left,  nor  glimpse  Divine ; 

Lo !  thy  dread  empire.  Chaos !  is  restored  $ 

Light  dies  before  thy  uncreating  word : 

Thy  hand,  great  Anarch !  lets  the  curtain  fall ; 

And  universal  Darkness  buries  All.*' 
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Mr  Bowles,  himself  a  true  poet, 
thinks  the  Fourth  Book  the  best. 
*'  The  objects  of  satire,''  he  says,  "  are 
more  general  and  just:  the  one  is 
confined  to  persons,  and  those  of  the 
most  insignificant  sort;  the  other  is 
directed  chiefly  to  things,  such  as 
fiudts  of  education,  false  habits,  and 
false  taste.  In  polished  and  pointed 
satire,  in  richness  of  versification  and 
imagery,  and  in  the  happy  introduc- 
tion of  characters,  speeches,  figures, 
and  every  sort  of  poetical  ornament 
adapted  to  the  subject,  this  Book 
yields,  in  my  opinion,  to  none  of 
Pope's  writings  of  the  same  kind." 
Excellently  well  said.  But  what  in- 
consistency in  saying,  at  the  same 
time,  "  These  observations  of  Dr 
Warton  are,  in  general,  very  just  and 
sensible."  And  again,  "  I  by  no 
means  think  so  meanly  of  it  as  Dr 
Warton."  Meanly,  indeed !  Why,  he 
has  just  told  us  be  thinks  it  equal  to 
any  thing  of  the  same  kind  Pope  ever 
wrote.  But  the  distinguished  Winton- 
ian  chose  to  speak  nonsense,  rather  than 
speak  harshly  of  old  Joe.  What  are 
Dr  Warton's  "  in  general  very  just 
and  sensible  observations?"  "  Our 
poet  was  persuaded  by  Dr  Warbur- 
ton,  unhappily  enough,  to  add  a 
Fourth  Book  to  his  finished  piece,  of 
Buch  a  very  diflferent  cast  and  colour, 
as  to  render  it  at  last  one  of  the  most 
motley  compositions  there  is,  per- 
haps, any  where  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  so  exact  a  writer  as  Pope. 
For  one  great  purpose  of  this  Fourth 
Book  (where,  by  the  way,  the  hero 
does  nothing  at  all)  was  to  satirize 
and  proscribe  infidels  and  freethink- 
ers, to  leave  the  ludicrous  for  the 
serious.  Grub  Street  for  theology,  the 
mock-heroic  for  metaphysics — which 
occasion  a  marvellous  mixture  and 
Jumble  of  images  and  sentiments, 


pantomime  and  philosophy,  journals 
and  moral  evidence.  Fleet  Ditch  and 
the  High  Priori  road.  Curl  and 
Clarke."  That  reads  like  a  bit  of  a 
prize-essay  by  a  bachelor  of  arts  in 
the  "  College  of  the  Goddess  in  the 
City."  The  Dunciad  is  rendered  not 
only  a  motley,  but,  perhaps,  the  most 
motley  composition  of  an  exact  writer, 
by  a  Book  added  to  it  when  it  was 
in  a  state  of  perfection — for  as  a  Poem 
in  Three  Books,  *'  it  was  clear,  con- 
sistent, and  of  a  piece."  This  is  not 
the  way  to  make  a  poem  motley,  nor 
a  man.  "  Motley's  the  suit  I  wear," 
might  have  taught  the  Doctor  better. 
They  who  don't  like  the  Fourth  Book 
can  stop  at  the  end  of  the  Third,  and 
then  the  Poem  is  motley  no  more. 
It  is  in  a  higher  strain  than  the 
Three,  and  why  not  ?  The  goddess 
had  a  greater  empire  than  Warton, 
who  was  a  provincial,  had  ever 
dreamt  of  in  his  philosophy ;  but,  in 
Pope's  wide  imagination,  it  stood 
with  all  its  realms.  The  hero  had  no 
more  to  say  or  to  do — Cibber  was 
banished  to  Cimmeria  for  life,  to 
work  in  the  mines — and  Dulness  had 
forgotten  she  ever  saw  his  face. 

^'  Then  rose  the  seed  of  Chaos,  and  of 

Night, 
To  blot  out  order,  and  extinguish  light. 
Of  dull  and  venal  a  new  world  to  mould. 
And  bring  Satumian  days  of  lead  and 

gold." 

That  long  clumsy  sentence  about  *^  a 
marvellous  mixture  and  jumble  of 
images  and  sentiments,"  &c.  &c.  &c., 
is  pure  nonsense.  In  itself,  tho 
Fourth  Book  is  most  haimoniously 
constructed  as  a  work  of  art,  and  it 
rises  out  of,  and  ascends  from  the 
Third,  a  completed  creation.  To  call 
that  YAWN  mock-heroic,  would  be 
profane--it  is  sablioie ! 
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"  Speaking  of  the  Dunciad^^^  con- 
tinacs  the  Doctor,  "  as  a  work  of  art, 
in  a  critical,  not  religious  light,  I 
mast  venture  to  aflOum,  that  the  sub- 
ject of  this  Fourth  Book  was  foreign 
and  heterogeneous,  and  the  addition 
of  it  is  injudicious,  ill-placed,  and  in- 
congruous, as  any  of  those  similar 
images  we  meet  with  in  Pulci  or 
Ariosto/'  The  addition  of  a  Fourth 
Book  to  a  poem,  previously  consist- 
ing of  Three,  is  not  an  image  at  all, 
look  at  it  how  you  will,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  compared  with  "  any  of 
those  dissimilar  images  we  meet  with 
in  Pulci  or  Ariosto."  We  much  ad- 
mire Pulci  and  Ariosto,  especially 
Ariosto,  but  they  and  their  dissimilar 
images  have  no  business  here;  and 
were  Dr  Joseph  alive  any  where  in 
the  neighbourhood,  we  should  whistle 
in  his  ear  not  to  be  so  ostentatious  in 
displaying  his  Italian  literature,  which 
was  too  thin  to  keep  out  the  rain. 

"  It  is,"  he  keeps  stuttering  on, 
**  like  Introducing  a  crucifix  into  one 
of  Teniers's  burlesque  conversation 
pieces."  We  see  no  reason  why  a 
crucifix  should  not  be  in  the  room  of 
a  good  Catholic  during  a  burlesque 
conversation ;  and  Teniers,  if  he  never 
have,  might  have  painted  one  in  such 
a  piece  without  offence,  had  he  chosen 
to  do  so;  bat  the  question  we  ask, 
simply  is,  what  did  Doctor  Joseph 
Warton  mean?  Just  nothing  at  all. 

"  On  the  whole,"  stammercth  the 
Doctor  further  on,  "  the  chief  fault  of 
the  Dunciad  is  the  violence  and  ve- 
hemence of  its  satire."  The  same 
.  fault  may  be  found  with  vitriolic 
acid,  nay,  with  Richardson^s  Ultimate 
Result.  No  doubt,  that  for  many 
domestic  purposes  water  is  prefer- 
able— ^for  not  a  few,  milk — and  for 
some,  milk  and  water.  But  not  with 
that  latter  amalgam  did  Hannibal 
force  his  way  through  the  Alps. 

But,  softly — the  Doctor  compares 
the  violence  and  vehemence  of  Pope's 
satire — ^no — not  the  violence  and  ve- 
hemence, but  the  height — to  water — 
but  to  water  rare  among  the  liquid 
elements.  "  And  the  excessive 
height  to  which  it  is  carried,  and 
which  therefore  I  may  compare  to 
that  marvellous  column  of  boiling 
water  near  Mount  Hecla  in  Iceland, 
thrown  upwards,  above  ninety  feet^  by 
the  force  of  subterraneous  fire."  And 
be  adds  in  a  note,  to  please  the  in- 
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credulous,  "  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  our 
great  philosophical  traveller,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeuag  this  wonderful 
phenomenon." 

*^  What  are  the  impressions,"  elo- 
quently  asks  the  inspired  Joseph, 
'^  left  upon  the  mind  i^ter  a  perusal 
of  this  poem  ?  Contempt,  aversion, 
vexation,  and  anger.  No  sentiments 
that  enlarge,  ennoble,  move,  or  mend 
the  heart  I  Insomuch  so,  that  I  know 
a  person  whose  name  would  be  an  or- 
nament to  these  papers,  if  I  were  suf- 
fered to  insert  it,  who,  after  reading 
a  book  of  the  Dunciad,  always  soothes 
himself,  as  he  calls  it,  by  taming  to  a 
canto  of  the  Faery  QueeneJ''*  There  is 
no  denying  that  sature  is  apt  to  excite 
the  emotions  the  Doctor  complains  of, 
and  few  more  strongly  than  the  Dun- 
dad.  Yet  what  would  it  be  without 
them — and  what  should  we  be?  But 
other  emotions,  too,  are  experienced  at 
some  of  the  games ;  and  some  of  an 
exalted  kind,  by  innumerable  passages 
throughout  the  poem.  Were  it  not 
BO,  this  would  be  a  saturnine  world 
indeed.  Would  we  had  had  the  name 
of  the  wise  gentleman,  that  it  might 
ornament  these  papers,  who  so  fre- 
quently indulged  in  ^*  contempt,  aver- 
sion, vexation,  and  anger"  over  Pope, 
that  he  might  soothe  himself,  as  he 
called  it,  with  Spenser.  We  wonder 
if  he  occasionally  left  the  bosom  of 
the  Faery  Queene  for  that  of  the  God- 
dess of  Dulness. 

^*  This  is  not  the  case  with  that 
very  delightful  poem  Mac-Fiecnoe^  from 
which  Pope  has  borrowed  many  hints 
and  images  and  ideas.  But  Drydeu's 
poem  was  the  offspring  of  contempt, 
and  Pope's  of  indignation  ;  one  is  fall 
of  mirth,  and  the  other  of  malignity.  A 
vein  of  pleasantry  is  uniformly  pre- 
served through  the  whole  of  Mac- 
Flecnoe,  and  the  piece  begins  and  ends 
in  the  same  key."  That  very  beauti- 
ful and  delightful  poem,  Mac-FTecnoe! 
That  very  pretty  and  agreeable  water- 
fall, Niagara  I  That  very  elegant  and 
attractive  crater  of  Mount  Yesuvins ! 
That  very  interesting  and  animated 
earthquake,  vulgarly  called  the  Great 
Earthquake  at  Lisbon  I  Having  oar- 
selves  spoken  of  the  good-humoor  of 
Dryden,  (some  twenty  pages  bad^ 
about  the  middle  of  this  article,)  we 
must  not  find  fault  with  Warton  for 
saying  that  a  vein  of  pleasantry  is  pre- 
served through  the  whole  of  Mae-Ftec* 
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noe;  bol  what  thoogbt  Mac-Flecnoe 
himself?  "Ay,  there's  the  rub."  Then 
what  a  vein  of  pleasantry  is  preserved 
through  the  whole  of  Og!  So  light 
and  delicate  is  the  handling,  that  yon 
might  be  charmed  into  the  soft  delu- 
sion, that  yon  beheld  Christopher 
irith  bis  Knont. 

**  Since  the  total  decay,"  innocently 
exclaims  this  estimable  man,  "  was 
furetold  In  the  Dundad^  how  many 
very  excellent  pieces  of  criticism,  poe- 
trr,  history,  philosophy,  and  divinity, 
have  appeared  in  this  conntry,  and  to 
what  a  degree  of  perfection  has  al- 
most every  art,  either  useful  or  ele- 
gant, been  carried  ? "  Mr  Bowles — 
mirainkdietu — backs  his  old  school- 
master against  the  goddess.  *^  Can  it 
be  thooght,"  says  the  C anon — ^standing 
up  for  the  age  of  Pope  himself-—"  that 
this  period  was  enlightened  by  Young, 
Thomson,  Glover,  and  many  whose 
characters  reflected  equal  lustre  on 
religion,  morals,  and  philosophy  ?  But 
such  is  satire,  when  it  is  not  guided 
by  truth."  All  this  might  have  been 
said  in  fewer  words — "  Look  at 
Blackwood's  Magazine."  Tlierc  is 
not,  m  the  Dunciad  itself,  an  instance 
of  such  stupidity  recorded,  as  this  in- 
dignant attribution  of  blindness  to  the 
present,  and  to  the  future,  "  as  far  off 
its  coming  shone,"  to  "  the  seed  of 
Chaos  and  old  night,"  by  two  divines, 
editors  both  of  the  works  of  Alexan- 
der Pope,  Esq.  in  eight  (?)  and  in  ten 
Tolimes. 

LordKames,  in  his  Elements  of  Cri- 
ijdm^  ui^ges  an  objection  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Dunciad^  which,  if  sustain- 
ed, is  snflScient  to  prove  the  whole 
poem  vicious  from  beginning  to  end. 
**This  author  (Pope)  is  guilty  of 
iQDch  greater  deviation  from  the  rule. 
Datoe^  may  be  imagined  a  Deity  or 
Idol,  to  be  worshipped  by  bad  writers ; 
bat  then  some  sort  of  disguise  is  re- 
quisite, some  bastard  virtue  must  be 
bestowed,  to  give  this  Idol  a  plausible 
appearance.  Yet,  in  the  Dunciad^ 
Dolness,  without  the  least  disguise,  is 
made  the  object  of  worship.  The 
Bind  rejects  such  a  fiction  as  unna* 
toral."  Warburton  meets  this  objec- 
lion  with  his  usuidyP«rf^  and  acumen. 
'*  Bat  is  there  no  bastard  virtue  in  the 
mighty  Mother  of  so  numerous  an  off- 
spring, which  she  takes  care  to  bring 
to  the  ears  of  kings  ?  Her  votaries 
vould,  for  this  single  virtue,  prefer 


her  influence  to  Apollo  and  the  Nine 
Muses.  Is  there  no  bastard  virtue  in 
the  peace  of  which  the  poet  makes  her 
the  author  ? — *  The  goddess  bade 
Britannia  sleep. ^  Is  she  not  celebrat- 
ed for  her  beauty,  another  bastard 
virtue? — 'Fate  this  fair  idol  gave.' 
One  bastard  virtue  the  poet  hath 
given  her ;  which,  with  these  sort  of 
critics,  might  make  her  pass  for  a  wit ; 
and  that  is,  her  love  of  a  joke — *  For 
gentle  Dulness  ever  loved  a  joke.*  Her 
delight  in  games  and  races  is  another 
of  her  bastard  virtues,  which  would 
captivate  her  nobler  sons,  and  draw 
them  to  her  shrine ;  not  to  speak  of  her 
indulgence  to  young  travellers,  whom 
she  accompanies  as  Minerva  did  Tele- 
machus.  But  of  all  her  bastard 
virtues,  her  free-thinkino,  the  vir- 
tue which  she  anxiously  propagates 
amongst  her  followers  in  the  Fourth 
Book,  might,  one  would  think,  have 
been  suflicient  to  have  covered  the 
poet  from  this  censure^  But  had  Mr 
Pope  drawn  her  without  the  least 
disguise,  it  had  not  signified  a  rush. 
Disguised  or  undisguised,  the  poem 
had  been  neither  better  nor  worse, 
and  he  has  secured  it  from  being  re- 
jected as  unnatural  by  ten  thousand 
beauties  of  nature."  This  is  too 
Warburtonian  —  and  Lord  Eames 
must  be  answered  after  another  fa- 
shion, by  Christopher  North. 

What  would  his  lordship  have? 
That  she  should  be  called  by  some 
other  more  specious  name?  By  that 
of  some  quality  to  which  writers  and 
other  men  do  aspire,  and  under  the 
semblance  of  which  Dcdness  is 
actually  found  to  mask  itself-^as 
Gravity,  Dignity,  Solemnity  ?  .Why, 
two  losses  would  thus  be  incurred. 
First,  the  whole  mirth  of  the  poem, 
or  the  greater  part  of  it,  would  bo 
gone.  Secondly,  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  present  -name  would  be 
forfeited,  and  a  more  partial  quality 
taken. 

The  vigour  and  strength  of  the  fic- 
tion requires  exactly  what  Pope  has 
done — the  barefaced  acceptance  of 
Dulness  as  the  imperial  power.  The 
poet  acts,  in  fact,  under  a  logical 
necessity.  She  is  really  the  goddess 
under  whose  influence  and  virtue  they, 
her  subjects,  live ;  whose  inspuration 
sustains  and  governs  their  actions. 
But  it  would  1>e  against  all  manners 
that  a  goddess  should  not  be  known 
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and  worshipped  under  her  own  au- 
thentic denomination.  To  cheat  her 
followers  out  of  their  worship,  by 
showing  herself  to  them  under  a  diver- 
sity of  false  appearances,  would  have 
been  unworthy  of  her  divinity. 

As  to  the  probability  of  the  fiction, 
the  answer  is  plain  and  ready.  No- 
body asks  for  probability.  Far  other- 
wise. The  bravery  of  the  jest  is  its 
improbability.  There  is  a  wild  au- 
dacity proper  to  the  burlesque  Epos 
which  laughs  at  conventional  rules, 
and  the  tame  obligations  of  ordinary 
poetry.  The  absurd  is  one  legitimate 
source  of  the  comic. 

For  example,  are  the  Games  pro- 
bable ?  Take  the  reading  to  sleep-^ 
whidi  is  purely  witty — a  thing  which 
the  poet  does  not  go  out  of  his  way  to 
invent.  It  lies  essentially  on  the 
theme,  being  a  literary  aytip ;  and  it 
is  indeed  only  that  which  is  continually 
done,  (oh,  us  miserable !)  thrown  into 
poetical  shape.  But  it  in  perfectly 
absurd  and  improbable,  done  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  represented — ^not 
therefore  to  be  blamed,  but  therefore 
to  be  commended  with  cachinnation 
while  the  world  endures. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  Dunces  are 
there,  not  for  the  business  of  saying 
what  they  think  of  themselves,  or  not 
that  alone,  but  they  must  say  that 
which  we  think  of  them.  They  must 
act  from  motives  from  which  men  do 
not  act.  They  must  aspire  to  be  dull, 
and  be  proud  of  their  dulness.  They 
must  emulate  one  another's  dulness, 
or  they  are  unfsuthful  votaries.  In 
short,  they  are  poetically  made,  and 
should  be  so  made,  to  do,  consciously 
and  purposely,  that  which,  in  real 
life,  they  do  undesignedly  and  un- 
awares. 

Lord  Eames  goes  wrong — and  very 
far  wrong  indeed — ^though  Warburton 
was  not  the  man  to  set  him  right — 
through  applying  to  a  composition 
extravagantly  conceived  —  an  epic 
extravaganza — ^rules  of  writing  that 
belong  to  a  sober  and  guarded  species. 
In  a  comedy,  you  make  a  man  play 
the  fool  without  his  knowing  that  he 
is  one ;  because  that  is  an  imitation 
of  human  manners.  And  if  you  iron* 
ically  praise  the  virtues  of  a  villain, 
yon  keep  the  veil  of  irony  throughout. 
You  do  not  now  and  then  forget  your- 
self, and  call  him  a  villain  by  that 
name.    But  the  spirit  and  rule  of  the 


poem  here  is,  that  discretion  and  so- 
briety are  thrown  aside.  Here  is  no 
imitation  of  manners— no  veil.  The 
persons  of  the  poem,  under  the  hand 
of  the  poet,  are  something  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  wicked  ghosts  who  come 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  Gnossiaa 
Bhadamanthus ;  and  whom  be,  by  the 
divine  power  of -his  judgment-seat, 
constrains  to  bear  witness  against 
themselves.  The  poor  ghosts  do  it, 
knowing  that  they  condemn  them- 
selves. Here  the  mirth  of  the  poet 
makes  the  Dull  glorify  themselves  by 
recounting  each  misdeed  under  its 
proper  appellation. 

Joseph  Warton  nustakes  the  whole 
matter  as  much  as  Lord  Eames. 
"  Just  criticism,"  says  he,  ^^  calls  on 
us  also  to  point  out  some  of  the  pas- 
sages that  appear  exceptionable  in 
the  Dunciad.  Such  is  the  hero*s  first 
speech,  in  which,  contrary  to  all  de- 
corum and  probability,  he  addresses 
the  goddess  Dulness,  without  disgois- 
ing  her  as  a  despicable  being,  and 
even  calls  himself  fool  and  blodihead. 
For  a  person  to  be  introduced  speak- 
ing thus  of  himself,  is  in  truth  unna- 
tural and  out  of  character."  Would 
that  the  Doctor  had  been  alive  to  be 
set  at  ease  on  this  point  by  our  ex- 
planations— ^but  he  is  dead.  They 
would  have  quieted  his  mind,  too,  about 
the  celebrated  speech  of  Aristurcfaos. 
**  In  Book  IV.,"  he  adds,  "  is  such 
another  breach  of  truth  and  decomm, 
in  making  Aristarchus  (Bentley)  abuse 
himself^  and  laugh  at  his  cwn  labours. 

''  The  mighty  scholiasti  whose  nnwearj'd 

pains 
liade  Horace  dnll|  and  humbled  Maro's 

strains^ 
Tnm  what  they  will  to  verse^  their  toil 

is  vaiD; 
Critics  like  me   shall   make  it  prose 

again. 
For  At  tie  phrase  in  Plato  let  them  seek, 
.  I  poach  in  Suidas  for  uiilioens*d  Greek. 
For  thee  we  dim  the  eyes,  and  stuff  the 

head 
With  all  such  reading  as  was  never 

read: 
For  thee  explain  a  thing  till  aD  men 

doabt  it) 
And  write  about  it*  Goddeas,  and  about 

it." 

If  Bentley  has  turned  Horace  and 
Milton  (Warton  blunderingly  reads 
Maro)  into  prose  by  his  emendations, 
(Milton  assuredly  he  haa— Pope  may 
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be  wrong  abont  Horace,)  be  has  ren- 
dered Tast  service  to  the  empu-e  of 
Dnlness ;  and  it  would  be  quite  un- 
reasonable that  he  should  not  claim 
of  the  goddess  all  merited  reward 
and  honour,  by  announcing  exactly 
this  achievement.  With  what  face 
could  he  pretend  to  her  favour  by  tell- 
ing her  that  he  had  restored  the  text 
of  two  great  poets  to  its  original 
purity  and  lustre  ?  She  would  have 
ordered  him  to  instant  execution  or  to 
a  perpetual  dungeon. 

Finally,  how  happened  it  that  such 
perspicacious  personages  as  Lord 
Kames  and  Dr  Wart  on,  to  say  no- 
thing of  their  hoodwinked  followers, 
shoiUd  have  thus  objected  to  the  pas- 
sages and  speeches  singled  out  for 
condemnation,  as  if  they  alone  de- 
served it,  without  perceiving  that  the 
whole  poem,  from  the  first  line  to  the 
last,  was,  on  their  principle,  liable  to 
the  same  fatal  objection  ?  And  what, 
on  their  principle,  would  they  have 
thought,  had  they  ever  read  it,  of 
MacFlecnoe  f 

Pope  takes  the  name  Dulness  large- 
ly, for  the  offuscation  of  heart  and 
head.    He  said,  long  before, 

"  Want  of  decency  is  want  ot  sense;  '* 

and  he  now  seems  to  think  himself 
warranted  in  attributing  vices  and 
corrnptions  to  a  clouded  understand- 
ing— so  to  Dulness.  At  least,  the 
darkness  and  weakness  of  the  moral 
reason  came  under  the  protection  of 
the  mighty  mother — ^the  daughter  of 
Chaos  and  of  Night.  She  fosters  the 
disorder  and  the  darkness  of  the  soul. 
Mere  bluntness  and  inertness  of  in- 
tellect, which  the  name  would  sug- 
gest, he  never  confines  himself  to. 
Of  sharp  misused  power  of  mind, 
too,  she  is  the  tutelary  goddess. 
Errors  which  mind  arrives  at  by  too 
much  subtlety,  by  self-blinding  acti- 
vity, serve  her  purpose  and  the  poet's; 
and  so  some  names  of  powerful  intel- 
lects are  included,  which,  on  a  ques- 
tion of  their  merits,  indeed,  had  better 
been  left  out.  So  the  science  of  ma- 
thematics, far  overstepping,  as  the 
poet  conceives,  the  boundary  of  its 
legitimate  activity — 

^  Mad  Mathesis  alone 


Now  runninj^  round  the  circle^  finds  it 
sqoare." 

The  real  foe  of  Dulness,  then,  is 


Truth — not  simply  wit  or  genius.  The 
night  of  mind  is  all  that  Dulness  la- 
bours to  produce.  Misdirected  wit 
and  genius  help  on  this  consumma- 
tion, and  therefore  dcsoiTe  her  smile- 
all  the  more  that  they  are  her  born 
enemies,  turned  traitors  to  their  native 
cause  ;  and  most  formidable  enemies 
too,  had  they  remained  faithful. 
Needs  must  she  load  them  with  dig- 
nity and  emoluments.  Trace  the 
thought.  The  poem  begins  from  the 
real  dull  Dunces ;  and  t/itir  goddess 
is  Dulness,  inevitably:  nothing  can  be 
gainsaid  there.  This  is  the  central 
origin.  Go  on.  Pert  or  lively  dunces, 
who  arc  not  real  dull,  will  come  in  of 
due  course.  And  from  that  first  foun- 
dation the  poet  may  lawfully  go  on 
to  bring  in  perverted  intelligence  and 
moral  vitiation  of  the  soul,  lieclin- 
ing  on  our  swing-chair — and  waiting 
for  the  devil— with  the  jEiicid  in  the 
one  hand  and  the  Dunciad  in  the 
other,  we  have  this  moment  made  a 
remarkable  discovery  in  ancient  and 
in  modem  classic  poetr3\  Virgil,  in 
his  eighth  book,  tells  us  that  the  pious 
iEneas,  handling  and  examming  with 
delight  the  glorious  shield  which  the 
Sire  of  the  Forge  has  fabricated  for 
him,  wonders  to  peruse,  storied  there 
m  prophetical  scidptures,  the  fates 
and  exploits,  and  renown,  of  his  earth- 
subduing  descendants.  In  one  of 
these  fore-sliadowing  representations 
— that  of  the  decisive  sea-fight  off"  the 
promontory  of  Actiuni — you  might 
believe  that,  under  the  similitude  of 
the  confiict  and  victory  which  deli- 
vered the  sovereignty  of  the  Roman 
worid  into  the  hand  of  Augustus,  the 
sly  Father  of  the  Fire  has  willed  by 
hints  to  prefigure  an  everlasting  war 
of  light  and  darkness,  the  irreconcil- 
able hostility  of  tho  Wits  and  Dunces, 
and  the  sudden  interposition  of  some 
divine  poet,  clothed  with  preteniatn- 
ral  power,  for  the  "  foul  dissipation 
and  forced  rout"  of  the  miscreated 
multitude. 

The  foe,  whose  pretensions  to  the 
empire  of  the  world  are  to  be  signally 
defeated,  advances  to  the  combat — 
"  ope  barbarica  " — helped  with  a  con- 
federacy of  barbarians.  Queen  Dul- 
ness herself  is  characteristically  de- 
scribed as  heartening  and  harking 
foi-ward  her  legions  with  pure 
noise. 
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"  Rboin A  in  mediiB  patrio  vocat  agmina 

sistro," 
that  is,  rather  with  her  father  Chaos's 
dram,  or  the  dram  native  to  the  land 
of  Dalness.  Either  interpretation 
forcibly  marks  oat  the  most  turbulent 
and  nnintellectual  of  all  musical  in- 
straments ;  and  we  think  at  once  of 
her  mandate  on  a  later  day, 

"  'Tis  yours  to  shake  the  soul 
With  thunder  rumbling  from  the  mus- 
tard-bowl" 

The  contending  powers  are  presented 
under  a  bold  allegory. 

'' Omnigcnumque   Deiim    mokstbi    et 

lAtratob  Anubis, 
Contra  Nbptuwuii  et  Venerem,  con- 

traque  Miner vam. 
Tela  tenent." 

Neptune  prefigures  this  island,  the 
confessed  ruler  of  the  waves,  and  the 
•precise  spot  of  the  globe  vindicated,  as 
we  have  seen,  by  two  great  poets  from 
the  reign  of  Dulness.  Venus  is  here 
understood  in  her  noblest  character, 
as  the  Alma  Venus  of  Lucretius's  in- 
vocation, as  the  Power  of  Love  and 
the  Beautiful  in  the  Universe.  The 
Goddess  of  Wisdom  speaks  for  herself. 
Against  them  a  heterogeneous  rabble 
of  monsters  direct  theu-  artillery,  un- 
der a  dog-headed  barking  protagonist, 
(what  a  chosen  symbol  of  an  impu- 
dent, wide-mouthed,  yelping  Bayes !) 
the  ringleader  of  the  Cry  of  Dunces. 
Beh^  the  striking  and  prmcipal 
figure  of  the  poet  himself,  armed  and 
ready  to  loose  from  his  hand  his  un- 
erring shafts. 

**  Actius  hflBo  cernens  arcum  intendebat 
Apollo 
Desuper." 

The  poet,  impersonated  in  the  pa- 
tron god  of  all  true  poets,  is  high 
Virgilian ;  and  the  proud  station  and 
posture,  and  the  godlike  annihilating 
menace  of  that  ^^  Desupeb  "  is  equally 
pictoresque  and  snblime. 

The  same  verse  continued  brings 
oat  the  effect  of  the  god's,  or  of  the 
poet's  interposition,  in  the  instanta- 
neous consternation  and  utter  scatter- 
ing of  the  rascal  rout. 
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. .  Omnia  eo  terrore  2&gyptaB  et  Indus, 
Omnis  Arabs,  omnes  vertebant  terga 
Saboei." 

The  entire  progeny  of  barbarism  are 
off,  in  full  precipitation,  for  a  place  of 
refuge,  if  harbour  or  haven  may  be 
had.  Or,  as  the  same  inspired  bard 
elsewhere  has  it — "  fugfire  ferx" — 
the  wild  beasts  have  fled. 

The  triumph  is  complete.  The  pa- 
nic seizes  their  imperial  mistress  her- 
self, who,  turning  her  prow,  sweeps 
with  all  sails  set  from  the  lost  battle. 
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Ipsa  ^idebatur  ventis  RiotHA  rocatis 
Vela  dare  et  laxos  jam  jamque  im- 

mittere  funes ; 
lUam  inter  csedes,  pallentem  morte 

futura, 
Fecerat  Ignipotens  nndis  et  lapyge 

ferri." 

And  why  is  Augnstns  made  Victor? 
Does  not  his  name  stand,  to  all  time, 
as  the  emperor  of  good  letters?  Is 
an  Aogostan  age  a  less  precise  and 
potential  phrase  for  a  golden  agB(^ 
the  arts,  than  a  Satnmian  age  for  the 
same  of  the  virtues  ?  And  whv  is 
Antony  beaten?  Surely,  because  he 
represents  the  collective  Antony. 
Lumpkinism  of  literature.  And  what 
has  the  dear  Cleopatra  to  do  in  the 
fight?  The  meretricious  gipsy— the 
word  is  VirgiFs  own — ^by  her  illicit 
attractions,  and  by  the  dusk  grain  of 
her  complcuon,  doubly  expresses  to 
the  life  the  foul  daughter  of  Night, 
whom  the  Dunces  obey  and  worship. 

Vulcan,  says  Virgil,  made  the  shield, 
like  a  god,  knowing  the  future.  Bat 
here  Virgil  makes  Vulcan.  And  wc 
have  now  seen  enough  fully  to  justiiy 
the  later  popular  tramtion  of  bjs  conn- 
try  in  steadfajstly  attributing  to  him 
the  fame  of  an  arch- wizard.  Looking 
at  the  thing  in  this  light,  we  derive 
extreme  consolation  from  the  final 
augurous  words  of  our  last  dtation— 
"  pallentem  morte  futurft" — which  we 
oppose  with  confidence  to  the  appal* 
ling  final  prophecy  of  Pope,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  goddess  is,  as  the 
nymphs  were  said  to  be,  exceedingly 
long-lived,  but  not  immortal. 


Edinburgh :  Printed  by  BaUantyne  and  Hughes^  PauVs  Work. 
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ENGLISH  LANDSCAPE — CONSTABLE. 


The    appearance    of  the    second 
lition    of    Leslie's    Life    of    Con- 
-'^RaWff  invites  attention  to  this  truly 
jj^nglish    and    original    artist.      We 
J^ave  read  this  volume  with   much 
^^^iterest.      It  is  a  graceful  homage 
by  a  great  living   painter  to 
le  memory  of  one  who  is  no  more : 
kindly,   and,    as  we  believe,   an 
V^onest   testimony  to  the  moral  and 
^rirofessional    worth    of    one    whose 
"^■vorks  stand  out  with  a  striking  and 
^dstinct    character    in    the    English 
school    of  landscape  -  painting,   and 
"^rhich,  we  are  confident,  will  retain 
"Wie    place  which  they  have  slowly 
j^^aioed  in  public  estimation,  as  long 
«j3  a  feeling  of  pictorial  truth,  in  its 
^nore  elevated  sense,  and  as  distinct 
:Srom  a  mere  literal  imitation  of  de- 
rails, shall  continue  to  endure.    Mr 
Xeslie  has  accomplished  his  task  with 
skill  as  well  as  good  sense ;  for,  keep- 
ing the  labours  of  the  editor  entirely 
in  the  background,  he  has  made  Con- 
stable his  own  biographer — the  work 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  extracts 
^m  his  notes,  journals,  and  corre- 
spondence, linked   together   by  the 
slenderest  thread  of  narrative.    Story 
indeed,  it  may  be  said,  there  was 
none  to  tell ;  for,  among  the  prover- 
bially uneventful  lives  of  artists,  that 
of  Constable  was  perhaps  the  least 
eventful.    His  birth — his  adoption  of 
painting  as  a  profession  (for  he  was 
originally  destined  ptdverem  coUegisse 


in  the  drier  duties  of  a  miller) — his 
marriage,  after  a  long  attachment,  on 
which  parents  had  looked  frowningiy, 
but  which  the  lovers,  by  patient 
endurance  and  confidence  in  each 
other,  brought  to  a  successful  issue — 
his  death,  just  when  he  had  begun  to 
feel  that  the  truth  and  originadity  of 
his  style  were  becoming  better  appre- 
ciated both  abroad  and  at  home: 
these,  with  the  hopes,  and  fears,  and 
anxieties  for  a  rising  famUy,  which 
diversify  the  married  Itfe  with  alter- 
nate joys  und  sorrows,  form,  in  truth, 
the  only  incidents  in  his  history.  The 
incidents  of  a  painter^s  life,  in  fact, 
are  the  foundation  of  his  character, 
the  gradual  development  to  his  own 
mind  of  the  principles  of  his  art ;  and 
with  Constable^s  thoughts  and  opi- 
nions, his  habits  of  study,  the  growth 
of  his  style — if  that  term  can  be 
applied  to  the  manner  of  one  whose 
great  anxiety  it  was  to  have  no  dis- 
tinguishable style  whatever — with  his 
manly,  frank,  affectionate,  and  some- 
what hasty  disposition,  with  his  strong 
self-reliance,  and,  as  we  may  some- 
times think,  his  overweening  self- 
esteem — his  strength  of  mind  and  his 
weaknesses — this  volume  makes  ns 
familiarly  acquainted. 

Constable  was  bom  in  1776,  at 
East  Bergholt  in  Sussex.  His  father 
was  in  comfortable  circumstances,  as 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact,  that 
the  artist  (one  of  six  children)  ulti- 
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mately  inherited  £iOOO  as  his  share 
of  the  succession.  He  was  thus  en- 
tirely exempted  from  the  res  angusta 
with  which  artists  have  so  often  to 
labour ;  dthough,  with  the  character- 
istic improvidence  of  his  profession, 
we  still  find  that  he  had  enough  to 
do  to  make  both  ends  meet.  Bom 
delicate,  he  grew  up  a  strong  and 
healthy  boy,  and  was  intended  by  his 
father,  who  had  succeeded  by  pur- 
chase or  inheritance  to  sundiy  wind 
and  water  mills,  for  a  miller.  Nay, 
for  about  a  year.  Constable  actually 
performed  that  duty  at  one  of  his 
father's  mills,  and,  it  is  said,  faithfully 
and  assiduously.  Yet  he  contrived  to 
turn  even  this  episode  in  his  life  to 
some  advantage.  He  treasured  up  a 
multitude  of  mental  studies  of  clouds 
And  skies,  which,  to  the  wind-miller, 
are  always  objects  of  peculiar  interest, 
and  acquired  that  familiarity  with 
mills  and  their  adjuncts  which  justi- 
fied his  brother's  observation—"  When 
I  look  at  a  mill  painted  by  John,  I 
see  that  it  will  go  rounds  which  is  not 
always  the  case  with  those  by  other 
artists." 

Even  before  his  short  trial  of  a  mil-^ 
ler's  life,  his  love  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing had  shown  itself;  but,  receiving 
little  countenance  from  his  father, 
he  had  established  a  little  sanctuary 
of  his  own  in  a  workshop  of  a  neigh- 
bouring plumber  and  glazier,  John 
Dunthome,  a  man  of  some  intelligence, 
and  himself  an  indefatigable  artist  on 
an  humble  scale.  His  mother,  who 
seems  from  the  first  to  have  had  some- 
thing like  a  prophetic  anticipation  of 
his  future  eminence,  procured  him  an 
introduction  to  Sir  George  Beaumont, 
who  firequently  visited  his  mother,  the 
dowager  Lady  Beaumont,  then  resid- 
ing at  Dedham.  The  sight  of  a  beau- 
tiful Claude— "The  Hagar "—which 
Sir  George  generally  carried  with  him 
when  he  travelled,  and  of  some  water- 
colour  drawings  by  Girtin,  which 
Sir  George  advised  him  to  study  as 
examples  of  truth  and  breadth,  seem 
to  have  determined  his  wavering  re- 
solution to  become  a  painter;  ana  the 
combined  influence  of  Claude  and  Gir- 
tin may,  indeed,  be  traced  more  oik 
less  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
practice.  ^  His  father  appeared  at  last 
to  have  given  a  reluctant  consent,  and 
the  mill  was  abandoned  for  the  paint- 
ing-room,^ or  rather  for  the  study  of 


nature  in  the  open  air,  among  the 
forest  glades  and  by  the  stiU  streams 
of  Suffolk. 

Suffolk,  certainly,  might  not  appear 
at  first  sight  to  be  the  place  which  one 
would  choose  for  the  education  of  a 
great  painter*  Mountains  it  has  none ; 
to  the  sublimity  arising  fix>m  lake  or 
precipice,  or  the  desolate  expanse  of 
moor  and  fell,  it  has  no  pretension; 
from  the  spots  where  Constable  chiefly 
studied,  even  the  prospect  of  old  ocean 
was  shut  out ;  the  country  presented, 
as  he  himself  describes  it,  only  gentle 
declivities,  luxuriant  meadow  flats, 
sprinkled  with  flocks  and  herds,  quiet 
but  clear  streams,  villages,  fanns, 
woodlands — 

**  The  slow  canal,  the  yellow- bloasom*d 
vale. 
The  willow-tofted  bank  and  gliding 
sail" 

What  influence  scenery  of  a  higher 
class  might  have  had  on  Constable's 
mind,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ;  as  it 
was,  the  narrow  circuit  of  a  few  miles 
round  Bergholt,  within  which  the 
materials  of  his  pictures  are  chie^y 
found,  became  for  him  the  epitome 
of  English  nature ;  and  he  associated 
the  very  ideal  of  beauty  with  those 
quiet  nooks  and  scenes  of  tranquillity 
and  amenity,  where  he  had  first  ex- 
ercised his  pencil,  and  amidst  which 
in  after  life  he  loved  to  linger. 

And  in  truth,  to  a  creative  mind — 
for  "it  is  the  soul  that  sees,"  and 
renders  back  its  vision — how  much  of 
beauty,  picturesque  variety,  nay,  un- 
der certain  aspects  and  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere,  how  much  of  gran- 
deur existed  within  this  narrow -cir- 
cle !  A  friend  of  onrs  has  maintuned 
an  ingenious  thesis,  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  bad  day  in  nature ; 
though  whether,  after  the  aspect  of 
the  present  summer,  he  retains  his 
opinion,  we  think  may  be  questioned. 
Constable  certainly  held  a  similar 
theory  with  regard  to  beauty  in 
landscape.  "  Madam,"  said  he  to  a 
lady  who  had  denounced  some  object 
as  ngly — "  there  is  nothing  ugly.  I 
never  saw  an  ugly  thing  in  my 
life ;  for  let  the  form  of  an  object  be 
what  it  may,  light,  shade,  and  per- 
spective will  always  make  it  beanti- 
ful."  This,  indeed,  was  the  talisman 
with  which  he  worked;  light  and 
shade — the  magic  of  chtaro-scuro  ap- 
plied to  the  simple  elements  of  form 
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which  the  rich  pastures  and  woods  of 
Suffolk  afforded,  and  a  power  of  exhi- 
biting the  varied  inflnences  and  cha- 
racter of  the  skies,  which,  if  it  has 
been  equalled  by  Tnmer,  Calcott, 
and  Fielding,  has  certainly  never  been 
saipassed  bj  any  British  landscape- 
painter. 

Let  OS  glance  at  some  of  those 
pictures  of  tranqml  English  nature 
which  Constable^s  landscapes  afford ; 
—not  professing  to  follow  the  detuls 
of  any  particular  picture,  but  em- 
bodying from  recollection  a  few  of 
their  leading  features,  as  exhibited 
under  Uiose  lights  or  atmospheric  ef- 
fects, which  he  generally  selected  as 
in  hannony  with  the  sentiment  of  his 
series. 

We  are  standing,  for  instance,  on  a 
broken  foreground,  across  which  the 
brier,  the  dog-rose,  and  the  white 
bindweed  have  clasped  themselves  in 
fantastic  tendrils.  The  white  hemlock 
shoots  up  rankly  by  the  hedge,  and 
the  tall  bulrush  and  water-lily  mark 
the  coarse  of  the  little  stream  which 
is  sliding  noiselessly  past  among  the 
grass.    It  is  early  morning,  as  we  see 
by  the  long  obUque  shadows.    Yet 
industry  is  sdready  at  work.     The 
wheel  of  that  weather-stained  and 
lichen-covered  mill~<»ll  it  Flatford 
if  jou  will — is  in  motion,  and  the 
dripping  water,  glancing  in  the  mor- 
ning son,  descends  from  the  cogs  in  a 
shower  of  diamonds.  The  stream  that 
soppUes  the  mill  is  crossed  further 
down  by  a  rustic  bridge,  as  picturesque 
as  it  is  inconvenient.    Beyond,  and 
towards  the  centre,  a  long  wooded 
lane  stretches  out  towards  the  hori- 
ton,  close  and  overarching  at  top, 
but  with  the  sunbeams  straggling  in 
between  the  trunks,  and  checkering 
the  cool  road  with  a  network  of  light 
and  ^adow.   About  midway,  a  small 
spring,  trickling  from  a  bank,  has  been 
coUe^ed  in  a  rude  stone  trough,  for 
the  refreshment  of  panting  horse  and 
wayworn  traveller;  beside  which  two 
market  wains — the  one  on  its  way  to 
the  neighbouring  town,  the  other  re- 
turning from  it — have  stopped.    The 
horses  are  watering ;  the  waggoners 
gossiping  over  the  news,  or  smoking 
together  the  calumet  of  peace ;  while 
a  group  of  urchins,  in  whom  the  em- 
bryo ostler  or  future  strapper  are 
^ly  detected,  are  looking  on  with 
that  interest  in  all  that  concerns  horse- 


flesh which  distinguishes  the  rising 
members  of  an  agricultural  popula- 
tion. Beyond  the  lane  are  genUe  hills, 
^^  rounded  about  by  the  low  wavering 
sky  " — scMne  smoke  indicating  the  mar- 
ket-town, and  the  spire  of  uih  village 
church  leading  the  eye  out  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  crowning  the  cheerful  sere* 
nity  of  the  landscape. 

The  day  advances,  and  the  scene  is 
changed.    In  the  foreground  we  have 
a  building-yard  by  the  river.    Boats 
and  barges  are  seen  in  their  rise,  pro- 
gress, decline,  and  fall ; — some  com- 
pleted, some  exhibiting  merely  their 
skeletons  upon  the  stodcs ;  some  blis- 
tering in  the  sun  beside  the  broken 
pier  ;*  some,  which  have  seen  better 
days,  now  entirely  out  of  commission, 
and  falling  to  pieces  among  the  mud ; — 
placed  in  all  attitudes,  and  projecting 
broad  and  picturesque  shadows  along 
the  ground.    But  these  shadows  are 
soft  and  transparent,  not  dark  and 
cutting;   for  the  sultry  haze  which 
rises  steaming  from  all  around,  makes 
the  summer  sunshine  veiled  and  dim. 
All  nature  is  in  a  state  of  indolence. 
The  lazy  Stour  sleeps  beneath  his 
fringes  of  elm  and  willow:  a  deep- 
laden  bai^  comes  leisurely  along,  as 
if  anxious  not  to  disturb  his  slumbers : 
the  horse  has  plainly  enough  to  do  to 
make  out  his  four  miles  an  hour ;  and 
there  is  a  dog  on  deck  who  seems  ner- 
vous about  hydrophobia.    The  man 
at  the  bow,  depressing  his  head  and 
elevating  the  lower  part  of  his  person 
to  an  American  angle  of  elevation, 
has  thrown  his  sturdy  limbs  across 
yon  well-stuffed  sacks  of  wheat,  on 
their  way  to  Flatford  mill.   Mercy  en 
us !  what  can  that  fellow  in  the  stem 
be  about,  pretending  to  steer  ?    Just 
as  we  suspected — ^fast  asleep,  with  his 
hand  on  the  helm. 

Another  change — ^from  the  building- 
yard  to  the  corn-field.  The  wind  has 
risen  as  the  day  advanced,  and  driven 
off  to  the  west  the  veU  of  vapour 
which  had  concealed  the  sun.  The 
clouds  ride  high  in  heaven ;  and  we 
see  by  their  roU  and  motion  that  there 
is  a  refreshing  air  astir ; — and  there  is 
need  of  it  in  this  field  of  golden  grain, 
framed,  as  it  were,  in  the  solid  green 
of  those  groves,  and  over  which  the 
gray  tower  of  Dedham  church  (which 
somehow  or  other  finds  its  way  into 
all  these  combinations  of  scenery) 
rises  straight  and  motionless  against 
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the  rounded  forms  of  the  eTer-shiftmg 
sky.  All  here  speaks  of  bustle  and 
cheerfnl  actiTitj,  peace  and  plenty. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  at  the  scene, 
and  think  for  a  moment  of  the  repeal 
of  the  corn-laws.  Behind  the  stal- 
wart band  of  reapers  lie  the  heaps  of 
sheaves  that  have  already  fallen  be- 
neath their  sickle;  the  tall  grain, 
swept  by  the  wind^  wares  firm  before 
them  like  a  hostile  rank  yet  unbroken ; 
while  the  lard,  as  he  is  called  in  Sof- 
Iblk,  or  leading  man  among  the  reapers 
and  mowers,  stands  in  advance  of  the 
rest,  as  if  urging  a  final  charge.  In 
truth,  there  has  been  rather  a  lull 
among  the  workmen ;  for,  breezy  as 
the  day  is,  still  it  is  hot — the  dinner- 
hour  is  nigh,  and  there  is  a  visible 
anxiety  evinced  for  the  arrival  of  the 
commissariat.  At  last  it  is  seen  in 
the  offing :  the  reapers,  ^*  sagacious  of 
their  quarry  from  afar,"  gather  new 
vigour  firom  the  sight;  and  yonder 
tall  fellow — an  Irishman,  we  are  posi- 
tive even  at  this  distance — seizing 
his  sickle  like  one  inspired,  is  actually 
working  double  tides. 

But  stay,  we  have  got  into  wilder 
quarters,  and  here  has  been  a  storm. 
Ay,  we  thought  the  clouds,  after 
such  a  sultry  morning,  were  not  roll- 
ing themselves  into  those  ominous 
gray  volumes  for  nothing.  Broken 
ground  lies  before  us  in  front,  seem- 
fiigly  part  of  an  old  gravel-pit,  down 
which  winds  a  break-neck  path,  lost 
at  yonder  turning.  Beneath  us,  a 
level  flat,  where  the  sullen  verdure 
of  the  vegetation  betrays  the  marshy, 
reedy,  sterile  character  of  the  soil 
Pools  of  water,  here  and  there  set 
amidst  the  swampy  green,  reflect  the 
dark  and  watery  clouds  that  are  scud- 
ding above  them.  The  lavender,  the 
water-lily,  the  mallow,  the  fern,  the 
fox-glove,  luxuriate  here;  abundant 
food  for  botany,  but  not  exactly  in  the 
place  one  would  choose  for  botanizing 
— particularly,  as  is  the  case  this  mo- 
ment, within  an  hour  of  sundown. 
Beyond  the  flat,  the  traces  of  a  range 
of  low  hills,  their  outline  at  present 
lost  in  rain.  Overhead,  a  spongy  sky, 
darkening  into  a  lurid  gloom  to  the 
right;  for  there  the  laden  thunder- 
clouds are  about  to  discharge  their 
freight ;  and  right  underneath,  in  the 
middle  distance,  an  unhappy  wind- 
mill, which  has  shortened  sail  during 
the  preparatory  blast,  stands  glim- 
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mering  like  a  ghost  tfarongh  the  gloom, 
obviously  on  the  eve  of  the  ^Inge. 
What  may  be  the  probable  fate  of  the 
miller  and  his  men  in  this  conjuncture, 
humanity,  of  course,  declmes  to  con- 
template; but,  turning  towards  the 
left,  sees  the  sun  struggling  through 
the  opening  eyelids  of  the  clonds,  the 
leaden  hue  of  the  sky  on  tiie  right 
breaking  off  into  a  lustrous  hase,  and 
a  rainbow  growing  Into  form  and 
colour,  which,  as  it  spans  the  drip- 
ping landscape  fit>m  east  to  west, 
gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  comlnna- 
tions  which  even  this  limited  range  of 
scenery  evidently  presented  to  the  eye 
and  fancy  of  a  man  like  Constable ;  wxr 
is  it  wonderful,  after  all,  that  to  such 
materials,  unpretending  as  they  seem, 
an  ardst  embued  with  a  genuine  love 
of  nature  should  have  succeeded  in 
imparting  a  peculiar  charm,  and  a 
never-ending  freshness  and  variety. 
Amidst  scenes  of  the  same  tranquil 
cast  did  Hobbima  and  Watcrlo  find 
the  subjects  of  those  soothing  pictures, 
the  spell  of  which  is  acknowledged 
equally  by  the  profound  student  of 
art  and  the  simple  admirer  of  nature. 
Scenes  not  materially  dlfTerent  in  their 
character  did  Ruysdael  envelope  in 
grandeur,  depicting,  as  Constable  ex- 
presses it  tn  one  of  his  lectures,  ^*  those 
solemn  days  peculiar  to  his  country,  and 
to  ours,  when,  without  storm,  large 
rolling  clouds  scarcely  permit  a  ray  of 
sunlight  to  break  the  shades  of  the 
forest.**  And  amidst  the  selfiuune 
scenes — the  same  forest-lanes,  and 
brooks,  and  woods,  and  waters — ^with 
the  same  happy  accompaniments  of 
rustic  incidents,  occupations,  or  amuse- 
ments— did  Constable*s  predecessor, 
Gainsborough,  find  his  academy. 

Very  early  in  Constable^s  career, 
he  adopted  the  principle  which  regu- 
lated through  life  the  character  of  his 
painting.  **  There  is  room  enough,** 
he  writes,  after  considering  the  Exhi- 
bition of  1802—''  There  i$  room  ataugk 
for  a  TwUural  ptxmter.  The  great  vice 
of  the  present  day  is  bravura — an 
attempt  to  do  something  beyond  the 
truth.  Fashion  always  had,  and  al- 
ways will  have,  its  day ;  but  tmUi  in 
all  things  only  will  last,  and  can  only 
have  just  claims  on  posterity."  Here, 
indeed,  he  felt,  and  justly,  that  there 
was  an  opening  for  him  in  the  sdiool 
of  English  lan^cape.    Gainsborongh, 
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who  had  first  communicated  truth  and 
life  to  the  treatment  of  the  genuine 
scenery  of  England,  was  no  more.  It 
is  true,  the  grosser  absurdities  of  the 
Smiths  of  Chichester,  and  the  other 
compounders  of  landscapes  secundum 
artem^  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
the  engravings  of  Woollet,  in  whose 
performances  a  kind  of  pictorial  mil- 
lennium appears  to  be  realized ;  where 
the  English  cottage  stands  side  by  side 
with  the  Italian  villa,  and  Norfolk 
bumpkins  are  seen  making  love  to 
Arcadian  shepherdesses  knitting  be- 
neath the  pillars  of  a  Doric  temple — 
these  noxious  grafts  of  a  conventional 
taste  upon  the  healthy  stem  of  our 
native  landscape-painting  had  disap- 
pefured.  But  still,  the  influence  of  this 
conventional  taste  in  a  great  measure 
remained — shown  in  the  established 
belief  that  subject  made  the  picture, 
and  necessitating,  as  was  supposed, 
the  exclusive  adoption  of  certain 
established  modes  of  composition, 
colouring,  and  treatment,  from  which 
the  haxdy  experimentalist  who  should 
first  attempt  to  deviate  was  sure, 
for  a  time  at  least,  to  encounter 
opposition ;  or,  what  was  more  pro- 
bable, entire  neglect. 

"  In  art,"  says  Constable,  writing 
in  1829,  "  there  are  two  modes  by 
which  men  aim  at  distinction.  In  the 
one,  by  a  careful  application  to  what 
others  have  accomplished,  the  artist 
imitates  their  works,  or  selects  and 
combines  their  various  beauties;  in 
the  other,  he  seeks  excellence  at  its 
primitive  source,  nature.  In  the  first, 
he  forms  a  style  upon  the  study  of 
pictures,  and  produces  either  imita- 
tion or  eclectic  art ;  in  the  second,  by 
a  dose  observation  of  nature,  he  dis- 
covers qualities  existing  in  her  which 
have  never  been  portrayed  before, 
and  thus  forms  a  style  which  is  ori- 
^al.  The  results  of  the  one  mode, 
as  they  repeat  that  with  which  the 
eye  is  already  familiar,  are  soon  re- 
cognised and  estimated;  while  the 
advances  of  the  artist  on  a  new  path 
must  necessarily  be  slow — for  few  are 
able  to  judge  of  that  whkh  deviates 


from  the  usual  course^  or  are  qualified 
to  appreciate  original  studies,^  In  this 
passage  is  contained,  both  the  prin- 
ciple of  Constable^s  painting,  and  the 
history  of  its  results :  for,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  so  little  do  general 
observers  look  at  nature  with  an 
observing  and  pictorial  eye— so  much 
are  their  ideas  of  what  it  contains 
received  at  second-hand,  by  reflection 
firom  pictures — that  the  foHiis  under 
which  artists  have  combined  to  repre- 
sent her  (forms  representing,  it  may 
be,  a  portion  of  the  truth,  but  cer- 
tainly not  the.  whole  truth)  have,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  superseded 
the  stamp  and  authority  of  nature  { 
and  truth  itself,  where  it  did  not  steal 
in  under  a  conventional  garb,  has 
been  refused  admittance  by  more  than 
one  committee  of  taste.  "What  a  sad 
thing,"  Constable  writes  to  Leslie, 
"  that  this  lovely  art  is  so  wrested  to 
its  own  destruction!  Used  only  to 
blind  our  eyes,  and  to  prevent  us  from 
seeing  the  sun  shine,  the  fields  bloom, 
the  trees  blossom,  the  foliage  rustle; 
while  old  black  rubbed-out  and  dirty 
canvasses  take  the  place  of  Gk>d*s  own 
works!" 

With  his  mind  made  up  as  to  the 
course  to  be  adopted.  Constable  be- 
took himself  to  the  study  of  nature  on 
the  spot.  Careful  drawing  was  his 
first  object,  as  the  substance  to  which 
the  embodiment  of  colour  and  chiaro- 
scuro was  to  be  applied,  and  without 
which,  though  there  might  be  effect, 
there  could  be  no  truth.  His  studies  of 
trees  and  foreground  are  said  to  have 
been  eminently  beautiM.  These, 
however,  he  loved  to  exhibit  in  their 
vernal,  rather  than  theur  autumnal 
character.  "  I  never  did  admire  the 
autumnal  tints,  even  in  nature — so 
little  of  a  painter  am  I  in  the  eye  of 
common  connoisseurship.  I  love  the 
exhilarating  fr^hness  of  spring." 
Buildings  he  did  not  court,  but  ral£er 
avoided — though  in  later  life  he 
grappled  successfully  even  with  arohi- 
tecturid  detail,  as  in  his  pictures  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral;*  but,  in  general, 
he  dealt  with  it  sparingly.     Shippmg 


*  Even  there  we  see  that  he  viewed  the  matter  as  a  task,  and  piqued  himself 
only  on  having  succeeded  in  a  tour-de-foree.  Writing  to  Archdeacon  Fisher^  he 
says — "  It  was  the  most  difficult  subject  in  landscape  I  ever  had  on  my  easel.  I 
have  not  flinched  at  the  windows,  buttresses,  &c. ;  but  I  have  still  kept  to  my  grand 
organ,  colour,  and  liave  as  usual  made  my  escape  in  the  evanescence  of  chiaro- 
scuro."—(P.  109.) 
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and  coast-scenes  he  considered  ^^more 
fit  for  execution  than  for  sentiment.** 
What  he  luxuriated  in  was  the 
stndy  of  atmospheric  effects,  and  the 
principles  of  light  and  shadow  as 
applied  to  his  sylvan  and  pastoral 
landscapes.  '*I  hold  the  genuine 
pastoral  feeling  of  landscape,**  said 
he,  writing  in  1829  to  his  friend  Arch- 
deacon Fisher,  ^*  to  be  very  rare,  and 
difficult  of  attainment.  It  is  by  far 
the  most  lovely  department  of  paint- 
ing, as  well  as  of  poetry.**  "Painting,** 
he  says  in  another  letter,  "  is  with 
me  but  another  word  for  feelins,  and 
I  associate  my  careless  boyhood  with 
all  that  lies  on  the  banks  of  the 
Stonr.  These  scenes  made  me  a 
painter,  and  I  am  grateful.**  "What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  my  art,  it  is 
my  own ;  and  I  would  rather  possess 
a  fireehold,  though  but  a  cottage, 
than  live  in  a  palace  belonging  to 
another.** 

Thus  feeling  intensely  the  charm 
of  nature — and  confident  that  by  the 
vivid  representation  of  pastoral  En- 
glish landscape,  he  could  enable  it  to 
exercise  upon  other  minds  somethinff 
of  the  same  spell  which  it  produced 
on  his  own— his  whole  efforts,  as  he 
says  himself,  were  directed  to  forget 
pictures,  and  to  catch  if  possible  the 

Erecise  aspect  which  the  scenery  which 
e  endeavours  to  portray  presented 
at  the  moment  of  study.  And  here 
particularly  it  is,  that  the  genius  of 
Constable  is  visible.  A  man  of  less 
reach  of  mind,  beginning,  as  he  did, 
with  this  minute  attention  to  the  vo- 
eabulaiy  of  detail,  would  probably 
have  ended  there.  We  should  have 
had  a  set  of  pictures  perfectly  punted 
in  parts,  but  forming  no  consistent 
whole.  Ail  general  effect  would  have 
been  sacrifi^  to  the  impression  to 
be  produced  by  particulars.  The 
very  love  of  nature  often  leads  to  this 
error — ^as  in  the  once-popular  Glover, 
and  many  others.  But  no  one  had  a 
fuller  sense  than  Constable,  that  by 
this  means  pictures  never  can  be 
created ;  that  literal  imitation  of  the 
detuls  of  nature  is  a  delusion ;  be- 
£ause  not  only  is  the  medium  we  use 
entirely  inadequate,  but  paint  as  we 
may,  with  the  most  microscopic  mi- 
nuteness of  detail,  the  thousand  little 
touches  and  refiexes  of  light  and 
shade,  which  soften  and  harmonize 
all  things  in  nature,  are  essentially 
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evanescent,  and  incapable  of  being 
transferred  to  canvass.  He  felt  that  a 
certain  subsiUuie  for  nature,  awakening 
a  corresponding  impression  npon  the 
mind,  was  all  that  could  be  afforded 
by  painting — that  the  spirit  and  not 
the  letter  of  her  handwriting  was  to 
be  imitated.  The  otject  of  painting, 
as  he  himself  expreseed  it,  "  was  to 
realize,  bnt  not  to  feign :  to  remind, 
but  not  to  deceive.** 

Hence,  while  he  perfectly  succeeded 
in  catching  the  spirit  of  the  spot — so 
much  so,  that  Mr  Leslie,  visiting  the 
scenes  of  his  pictures  for  the  first  time 
after  his  death,  declares,  "  that  he 
was  absolutely  startled  by  the  resem- 
blance**— ^he  yet  exercised  over  the 
whole  that  creative,  atleastcompound- 
ing  art,  which  arrayed  the  objects  m 
the  forms  most  harmonious  to  the  eye, 
and  grouped  the  details  into  a  whole, 
telling  in  the  most  effective  manner  the 
story,  or  conveying  the  impresnon  it 
was  intended  to  create.    The  com- 
position of  a  picture,  he  used  to  say, 
"  was  like  a  sum  in  arithmetic — ^take 
away,  or  add  the  smallest  item,  and 
the  whole  was  certain  to  be  wrong.** 
-  As  a  consequence,  we  think,  of  this 
conviction,  that  nature  is  not  to  be 
UUraUy  imitated  in   her  colours    or 
forms,  but  that  some  compromise  is 
to  be  found,  by  which,  though  on  a 
lower  key,  a  similar  impression  is  to 
be  made  on  the  eye,  and  thron^^  that 
on  the  mind,  is  the  general  abstinence 
from  positive  colour,  and  particnlariy 
warm    colour^  which    distingnishes 
Constable*8  paintings.     It  was  not 
that  he   adopted   the   conventional 
orange  and  brown  of  the  continental 
school,  or  shrank  torn  endeavouring 
to  cany  the  full  impression  of  the 
dewy  verdure  of  English  landscape. 
For  these  subterfuges  in  art  he  had 
an  abundant  contempt.    "  Don*t  yon 
find  it  very  difficult  to  determme,** 
said  Sir  George  Beaumont,  (who,  with 
all  his  fine  feelings  of  art,  certainly 
looked  at  nature  through  a  Claude 
Lorraine  medium,)  "  where  to  place 
your  brown  tree  r'  "  Not  in  the  least,** 
was  Constab]e*s  answer,  "  for  I  never 
put  such  a  thing  into  a  picture.*'   On 
another  occasion,  when  Sir  GrOom  was 
recommending  the  colour  of  an  old  Cre- 
mona fiddle  as  a  good  prevailing  tone 
for  every  thing.  Constable  answered 
the  observation  by  depositing  an  old 
Cremona  on  the  green  lawn  in  firont  of 
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the  house  at  Cole-Orton.  Bat  what 
we  mean  is  this — that  to  prodace  the 
effect  which  green  or  red  produces  in 
nature,  it  does  not  follow  that  green 
or  red  are  to  be  nsed  in  art,  and  that 
the  impression  of  these  colours  will 
often  be  better  brought  out  bj  tints 
in  which  but  a  very  small  portion  of 
either  is  to  be  found. 

Afr  Ledie  has  remarked  this  pecu- 
liarity in  several  of  Constable's  pie- 
tores.  Speaking  of  Constable's  Boat^ 
bmldmff^  he  observes — *^  In  the  midst 
of  a  meadow  at  Flatford,  a  barge  is 
seen  on  the  stocks,  while,  just  beyond 
it,  the  river  Stour  glitters  in  the  still 
sunshine  of  a  hot  summer's  day.  This 
picture  is  a  proof,  that  in  landscape, 
what  painters  call  warm  colours  are 
not  necessary  to  produce  a  warm 
effect  It  has,  indeed,  no  i)ositive 
oolonr,  and  there  is  much  of  gray  and 
green  in  it;  bat  saeh  is  its  atmo- 
spheric troth,  that  the  tremulous 
vibration  of  Uie  heated  air  near  the 
groond  seems  visible."  Again,  with 
regard  to  a  small  view  from  Hamp- 
stead  heath.  ''The  sky  is  of  the  blue 
of  an  English  snmmer  day,  with  large 
bat  not  threatenmg  clouds  of  a  sU- 
veiy  whiteness.  The  distance  is  of 
a  deep  blne^  and  the  near  trees  and 
grass  of  the  freshest  green ;  for  Con- 
stable could  never  consent  to  patch 
np  the  verdure  of  nature  to  obtain 
warmth.  These  tints  are  balanced 
bf  a  very  little  warm  colour  on  a  road 
sod  gravel- pit  in  the  foreground,  a 
single  house  in  the  middle  distance, 
and  the  scarlet  jacket  of  a  labourer. 
Yet  I  know  no  picture  in  which  the 
mid-day  heat  of  summer  is  so  admi- 
rably expressed;  and  were  not  the 
e^e  refreshed  by  the  shade  thrown 
over  a  great  part  of  the  foreground 
by  some  young  trees  that  border  the 
road,  and  the  cool  blue  of  water  near 
it,  one  would  wish  in  looking  at  it  for 
a  parasol,  as  Fuseli  wished  for  an 
ambreOa  when  standing  before  one  of 
Constable's  showers." 

It  was  probably  the  manner  of 
Constable's  execution,  as  much  as  any 
thmg  else,  which  for  a  time  interposed 
a  serious  obstacle  to  his  success ;  par- 
ticQlariy  with  artists  or  persons  accus- 
tomed to  attend  to  the  executive  detail 
of  painting.  ''  My  pictures  will  never 
be  popular,"  he  said,  "  for  they  have 
no  handling ;  but  I  do  not  see  hemd- 
^  m  nature."     His  aim,  in  fact. 


though  we  must  admit  it  was  not 
always  successful,  was  to  exhibit  art, 
but  not  artifice — to  efface  all  traces  of 
the  mere  mode  of  execution — to  con- 
ceal the  handwriting  of  the  painter, 
and  to  imitate  those  mysterious  pro- 
cesses by  which  nature  produces  her 
effects,  where  all  is  shadowy,  glim- 
mering, indefinable,  yet  pregnant 
with  suggestion.  In  Turner  more 
than  any  other  modem  artist — for  in 
this  respect  we  think  he  far  excelled 
Constable — is  this  alchymy  of  art  car- 
ried to  perfection.  Look  closely  at  his 
pictures,  and  a  fewpatches,  dashes,  and 
streaks  only  are  visible,  which  seem 
a  mere  chaos  of  colour ;  but  retire  to 
the  proper  distance,  what  magnificent 
visions  grow  into  shape;  how  the 
long  avenue  lengthens  out  for  miles ; 
how  the  sun-clad  city  brightens  on 
the  mountain — ^the  stream  descends 
from  the  eye — ^the  distance  spreads 
out  into  infinity  I — all  these  apparently 
unmeanin^spotsor  accidents  of  colour, 
in  which  it  is  difilcult  to  detect  the 
work  of  the  hand  or  pencil  at  all,  be- 
ing, in  frict,  mysterious  but  speaking 
hieroglyphics,  based  on  profound 
combinations  of  colour  and  light  and 
shadow,  and  full  of  the  finest  harmo- 
nies to  all  who  can  look  at  nature 
with  the  eye  of  imagination. 

Constable,  as  we  have  said,  was 
not  always  successful  in  this,  the 
most  hazardous  of  all  attempts  in 
painting.  If  the  touches  of  pure 
white,  which  he  seemed  to  scatter  on 
his  trees  as  if  from  a  half-diy  brush, 
sometimes  assisted  the  dewy  effect 
which  he  loved  to  produce,  they  veiy 
often,  from  the  absence  of  that  power 
of  just  calculation  which  Turner 
seems  so  unerringly  to  possess,  pro- 
duced a  spotty  effect,  as  if  the  trees 
had  been  here  and  there  powdered 
with  snow.  Very  frequently  he  ex- 
changed the  pencil  for  the  palette 
knife,  in  the  use  of  which  be  was  very 
dexterous,  but  which,  Mr  Leslie  ad- 
mits, he  occasionally  carried  to  a 
blamable  excess,  loading  his  pictures 
with  a  relievo  of  colour,  and  provoking 
the  remark,  that  if  he  had  not  attained 
breadth,  he  had  at  leaat  secured  thick- 
ness. 

On  the  whole,  Constable,  though 
now  and  then  missing  his  object — 
sometimes,  it  would  seem,  as  m  his 
skies,  from  overlabouring  his  effect, 
and  trying  too  studiously  to  arrest 
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and  embody  fleeting  effects— was  emi- 
nently sncoessftil  in  tlie  resait  at 
wliicli  he  aimed— tiiat  of  conveying 
▼ividiy,  and  almost  irresistibly,  the 
sentiment  and  delineative  character 
of  the  scene.  We  have  already 
quoted  FoseU^s  well-known  remark, 
when  standing  before  one  of  his 
showery  ^ctnres.  '*  I  feel  the  wind 
blowing  on  my  face,"  was  honest  Jack 
Banister's  remaa^  (no  bad  Jadge  by 
the  by,^  while  contemplathig  another 
of  his  oreezy  scenes,  with  the  rolling 
donds  broken  up  by  gleams  of  snn- 
shine,  and  the  bending  trees  turning 
out  their  lighter  lining  to  the  gale. 
*'  Come  here,*'  was  the  remark  of  a 
French  painter,  in  the  exhibition  of 
the  Louvre  in  1824 ;  '*  look  at  this 
picture  by  an  Englishman— if  tf«/<«;peef 
m  dewy  "  We  never  ask,"  said  Mr 
Pnrton,  '*  whether  his  fig^nros  be  well 
or  ill  placed ;  cAere  they  are^  a$idmUeu 
theychooie  to  move  on,  there  they  must  re- 
ffiam."  This  truth  and  artlessness,  and 
natural  action  or  repose  of  his  figures, 
only  equalled  in  English  landscape  by 
those  of  Gainsborough  and  Collins, 
he  probably  owed,  in  some  measure, 
to  an  observation  of  an  early  ac- 
qnidntance — ^Antlqmty  Smith,  as  he 
was  nicknamed  by  his  brother  artists, 
who,  at  the  commencement  of  his 
studies,  had  given  him  this  judicious 
advice : — *'  Do  not  set  about  invent- 
my  figures  for  a  landscape  taken 
from  nature ;  for  you  cannot  remain 
an  hour  on  any  spot,  however  soli- 
tary, without  the  appearance  of  some 
living;  thing,  that  will,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, accord  better  with  the  scene  and 
time  of  day  than  will  any  invention 
of  your  own." 

With  Constable's  strong  natural 
tastes,  and  his  long-considered  views 
of  landscape — at  least  that  landscape 
for  which  he  fdt  a  vocation-~-it  may 
be  doubted  whether  he  would  have 
gained  any  thing  by  an  acquidntance 
with  continental  scenery,  leading,  as 
it  generally  does,  to  the  adoption  of  a 
certain  fixed  mode  of  treatment,  or 
even  by  a  more  familiar  intercourse 
with  the  grander  features  of  our  own 
countiy.  He  seems  to  have  felt  that 
his  originality  was,  in  some  degree, 
connected  with  the  wHmucy  of  his  ac- 
quaintance with  that  domestic  nature, 
the  study  of  which  he  chiefly  culti- 
vated, and  which  was  matured  by 
constant  repetition  and  comparison  of 
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impressions.  A  circuit  Of  a  few  miles, 
in  fact,  bounds  his  bosky  bourne  ftom 
ade  to  side;  a  circuit  of  a  few 
hundred  yards  embraces  the  anblect 
of  nearly  half  his  favourite  stodiea. 
'*  The  Dutch,"  he  says  in  one  of  bis 
journals,  **  were  a  Uay^at-home  peo* 
pie ;  henu  tibie  source  of  th^  origin- 
aUty." 

^^In  the  education  of  an  artist,'^ 
says  Mr  Leslie  with  great  good  e^iae, 
'^  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  foresee  what 
circumstances  will  prove  advanta- 
geous or  the  reverse ;  it  is  on  looking 
back  only  that  we  can  judge  of  these 
things.  Travelling  is  now  Uie  ordo* 
of  the  day— and  it  may  sometimes 
prove  beneficial ;  but  to  Constable's 
art,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
confinement  of  his  studies  within  the 
narrowest  bounds  In  which,  p^liape, 
the  studies  of  an  artist  ever  were  con- 
fined, was  in  the  highest  degree  fa- 
vourable ;  for  a  knowledge  of  atmo- 
sp^ieric  effects  will  be  best  attuned  by 
a  congtcaiU  study  of  the  same  ofejecta, 
under  every  change  of  seasons  and  of 
the  times  of  day.  His  ambition,  it 
will  be  bome  in  mind,  was  not  to  paint 
many  things  imperfectly,  but  to  paint 
a  few  well." 

A  motto,  in  truth,  worthy  of  any  of 
the  seven  sages — applicable  to  many 
things  besides  painting — and  wbldi 
can  scarcely  be  applied  in  vain  to  any. 
Not  many  things  imperfhetfy^  but  afiw 
weUt 

With  these  imperfect  retnarfca  on 
the  general  character  of  ConstaUe's 
pictures,  we  pass  at  once  to  a  few 
extracts  firom  the  correspondenee, 
which,  as  we  have  already  sidd,  makes 
up  the  substance  of  the  present  vo- 
lume. Among  the  letters,  by  mnch 
the  most  striking  and  amudng  are 
those  of  Constable's  early  and  steadj 
Mend,  Archdeacon  ilsher — an  admir- 
able judge  of  art,  and  himself  a  refy 
respectable  artist.  His  excellent  senae 
—  his  kindness  —  his  generosity  — 
which  laboured  to  make  its  olject  for- 
get the  boon,  or  at  least  the  benefke- 
tor ;  his  strong  attachment  to  his 
order,  yet  with  a  clear  perception  of 
the  drawbacks  inherent  in  the  Eng- 
lish hierarchical  system ;  the  caustic 
and  somewhat  cynical  turn  of  his  re- 
marks on  contemporaiy  art^-^commoni- 
cate  great  spMt,  liveUness,  and  inter- 
est to  his  letters.    In  many  things  he 
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icaembles  Paley,  of  whom  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  warm  admirer.  He 
had  a  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
excellences  of  Constable,  both  moral 
and  professional ;  but  he  had  a  keen 
eje  also  to  the  occasional  weaknesses, 
want  of  method,  and  inattention  to 
trifles,  which  now  and  then  disfigured 
them.  "Pray,"  he  enquires  on  one 
occasion,  **  how  many  dinners  a- week 
does  your  wife  get  you  to  eat  at  a 
reguliur  hour,  and  like  a  Christian?" 
"  Where  real  business  is  to  be  done," 
said  he,  speaking  of  and  to  Constable, 
on  another  occasion,  ^^you  are  the 
most  energetic  and  punctual  of  men. 
In  smaller  matters — such  as  putting 
on  yonr  breeches — you  are  apt  to  lose 
time  in  deciding  which  leg  shall  go  in 
first." 

Such  an  adviser  and  critic  was  of 
the  ntmost  use  to  Constable ;  for  he 
never  failed  to  convey  to  him  his  can- 
did impressions  and  advice — and  they 
were  generally  just,  though  not  sJ- 
ways  followed.  Beiug  of  opinion 
that  Constable  was  repeating  too 
often  the  same  efiects,  he  writes: 
"  I  hope  you  will  diversify  your  sub- 
ject this  year  as  to  time  of  day. 
Thomson,  you  know,  wrote  not  four 
summers,  but  four  seasons.  People 
get  tired  of  mutton  at  top,  mutton  at 
bottom,  and  mutton  at  the  side,  though 
of  the  best  flavour  and  size."  This 
was  tOQchiug  a  sore  point,  and  Con- 
staUe  replies :  ^^  I  am  planning  a  large 
picture,  and  I  regard  all  you  say ;  but 
I  do  not  enter  into  that  notion  of 
varying  one's  plans  to  keep  the  public 
in  good- humour.  Change  of  weather 
and  effect  will  always  s^ord  variety. 
What  if  Vander  Velde  had  quitted 
his  sea-pieces,  or  Ruysdael  his  water- 
fallS)  or  Hobbima  his  native  woods  ? 
The  world  would  have  lost  so  many 
features  in  art.  I  know  that  you  wish 
for  no  material  alteration ;  but  I  have 
to  combat  from  high  quarters — even 
from  Lawrence — the  plausible  argu- 
ment, that  subject  makes  the  picture. 
Perhaps  you  think  an  evening  effect 
might  do ;  perhaps  it  might  start  me 
some  new  admirers,  but  I  should  lose 
many  old  ones.  I  imagine  myself 
driving  a  nail :  I  have  driven  it  some 
way,  and,  by  persevering,  I  may  drive 
it  home  ;  by  quitting  it  to  attack 
others,  though  I  may  amuse  myself, 
I  do  not  advance  beyond  the  first, 
while  that  particular  nail  stands  stilL 


No  one  who  can  do  any  one  thing  well, 
will  be  able  to  do  any  other  different 
thing  equally  well ;  and  this  is  true  even 
of  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  master 
of  variety."  Constable  was  in  a  con- 
dition, in  fact,  to  quote  the  Arch- 
deacon against  himself;  for  in  1827 
Fisher  had  written :  *'*'  I  must  repeat 
to  you  an  opinion  I  have  long  held^ 
that  no  man  had  ever  more  than  one 
conception.  Milton  emptied  his  mind 
in  the  first  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  All 
the  rest  is  transcript  of  self.  The 
Odyssey  is  a  repetition  of  the  Iliad, 
When  you  have  seen  one  Claude,  you 
have  seen  all.  I  can  think  of  no  ex- 
ception but  Shakspeare ;  he  is  always 
varied,  never  mannered." 

Here  is  a  graphic  sketch  by  Con- 
stable of  one  who  had  known  better 
days,  and  whom  it  is  probable  those 
conversant  with  art  about  that  time 
may  recognise.  We  shall  not  fill  up 
the  asterisks.  *^  A  poor  wretched 
man  called  to  see  me  this  morning. 
He  had  a  petition  to  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy for  charitable  assistance — it  was 
♦  *  *.  His  appearance  was  dis- 
tress itself,  and  it  was  awful  to  behold 
to  what  ill  conduct  may  bring  us ;  yet 
calamity  has  impressed  even  on  this 
man  an  air  of  dignity:  he  looked 
like  Leslie's  Don  Quixote.  When 
I  knew  him  at  the  Bishop's  he  wore 
powder,  had  a  soft  subdued  voice, 
and  always  a  smile,  which  caused 
him  to  show  some  decayed  teeth  ;  and 
he  carried  a  gold-headed  cane  with 
tassels.  Now,  how  changed !  His 
neck  long,  with  a  large  head,  thin 
face,  nose  long,  mouth  wide,  eyea 
dark  and  sunken,  eyebrows  lifted, 
hair  abundant,  straight,  erect,  and 
very  greasy,  his  body  much  emaci- 
ated and  shrunk  away  from  his  dis- 
mal black  clothes,  and  his  left  arm 
in  a  sling  from  a  fall,  by  which  he 
broke  the  left  clavicle.  I  shall  try  the 
Artists' Fund  for  him.  I  cannot  efface 
the  image  of  this  ghostly  man  from 
my  mind." 

Here  are  two  clerical  sketches  as  a 
pendant^  by  Fisher: — "I  write  this 
sitting  in  commission  upon  a  dispute 
between  a  clergyman  and  his  parish- 
ioners, and  compose  while  the  parties 
argue.  There  is  a  brother  parson 
arguing  his  own  case,  with  powder, 
white  forehead,  and  a  very  red  face, 
like  a  copper  vessel  newly  tinned. 
He  is  mixing  up  in  a  tremulous  note^, 
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with  an  eager  bloodshot  eye,  aocnaa- 
tions,  apologies,  statementa,  reserva- 
tions, and  appeals,  till  his  voice 
sounds  on  my  ear  as  I  write  like  a 
distant  waterfall." 

"♦  *  ♦  and  *  *  •  hare  been 
together  on  the  visitation  for  three 
'weeks.  They  have  neither  broken 
bread  nor  spoken  together,  nor,  I 
believe,  seen  one  another.  What  a 
mistake  onr  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
apostolic  missionaries  fell  into  when 
they  made  Christianity  a  stem 
hanghty  thing!  Think  of  St  Paul 
with  a  fall-blown  wig,  deep  shovel- 
hat,  apron,  round  belly,  doable  chin, 
deq)  congh,  stem  eye,  roagh  voice, 
and  imperious  manner,  drinking  port- 
wine,  and  laying  dowu  the  law  as  to 
the  best  way  of  escaping  the  observa- 
tion of  the  Curates'  Residence  Act  I" 
The  Archdeacon  himself  was  not  with- 
out a  little  vanity ,  however,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  sermons,  and  once  received 
a  quiet  hit  from  Constable  on  the  sub- 
ject. Haviug  preached  an  old  ser- 
mon once,  (which  he  was  not  aware 
that  Constable  had  heard  before,)  he 
asked  him  how  he  liked  it.  "Very 
much  indeed,  Fisher,*'  replied  Con- 
stable ;  *'*'  I  always  did  like  that  ter- 
num." 

Like  most  men  of  original  mind, 
Constable  had  a  very  just  and  manly 
taste  in  other  matters  besides  paint- 
ing. He  read  but  few  poets,  but 
he  read  these  with  underBtanding 
and  hearty  enjoyment.  To  arouse 
his  attention,  it  was  necessary  that 
they  should  be  original  and  vigorous. 
For  the  mere  artistic  skill  or  culti- 
vated taste  displayed  by  some  of  the 
popular  poets  of  the  day,  he  had  no 
sympathy.  Of  Milman,  for  instance, 
he  writes:  ^*It  is  singular  that  I 
happened  to  speak  of  Milman.  No 
doubt  he  is  learned,  but  it  is  not  fair 
to  encumber  literature.  The  world  is 
ftdl  enough  of  what  has  been  already 
done ;  and  as  in  the  art  there  is  plenty 
of  fine  painting,  but  very  few  good 
pictures,  so  in  poetry  there  is  plenty 
of  fine  writing,  and  I  am  told  his  is 
such,  and,  as  you  say,  gorgeous,  but  it 
can  be  compared.  I^al^peare  can- 
not, nor  Bums,  nor  Claude,  nor  BuyS" 
dad;  and  it  has  taken  me  twenty  years 
to  find  this  on/."  It  was  on  this  prin- 
ciple that  he  classed  together  Dutch 
and  Italian  art — Claude  andOstade, 
Titian  and  Buysdael.    For,  different 


as  their  modes  of  execation  were, 
they  fulfilled  his  prime  condition  of 
having  furnished  the  world  with  some- 
thing self- consistent,  independent, 
and  original.  ^^  Every  tmly  original 
picture,"  he  wonid  say,  "  is  a  sepa- 
rate  study,  and  governed  by  laws  of 
its  own ;  so  that  what  is  li^t  in  one 
would  be  often  literally  wrong  if 
transferred  to  another." 

It  may  be  antidpated  that  Con- 
stable, who  had  no  half  opinions  on  any 
subject,  would  know  his  own  worth, 
and  rate  himself  at  his  due  value.  To 
his  friend  Fisher  he  does  not  hesitate 
to  praise  his  own  pictures  with  a 
naXveti  that  is  amusing,  bat  which 
was  in  harmony  with  hu  general  ^- 
verity  and  dislike  of  affectation.  He 
would  not  even  affect  a  false  modesty, 
but  spoke  of  his  own  performances  as 
he  would  have  done  of  those  of  others. 
"  My  Lock,"  he  says  in  one  of  his 
letters,  "  is  now  on  the  easel :  it  is 
silvery,  windy,  and  delidons — ^ali 
healUi,  and  the  absence  of  any  thing 
stagnant,  and  is  wonderfully  got  to- 
gether. The  print  will  be  y&j  fine." 
**  My  new  picture  of  Salisbury,"  he 
writes  m  another,  ^'  is  veiy  beantifiil ; 
but  when  I  thus  speak  of  my  pictures, 
remember  it  is  to  you,  and  only  in 
comparison  with  myself."  Mr  Leslie 
mentions  that  he  had  retained  these 
and  similar  efifusions  contrary  to  the 
advice  of  one  with  whose  opinion  on 
other  pomts  he  generally  ooindded. 
He  has  guessed  rightly ;  for,  without 
such  revelations,  we  should  be  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  the  man. 
He  adds  with  trath,  **The  utterance 
of  a  man's  real  feelings  is  more  in- 
teresting, though  it  may  have  less  of 
dignity  than  belongs  to  a  uniform 
silence  on  the  subject  of  self;  while 
the  vanity  is  often  no  greater  in  the 
one  case  than  in  the  other." 

Of  Ms  tender,  domestic,  affectionate 
disposition,  almost  every  letter  in  this 
volume  exhibits  proofe.  We  cannot 
better  illustrate  this  than  by  quoting 
some  passages  from  his  letten  to 
his  wife  while  on  a  visit  to  Sir 
George  Beaumont  at  Cole-OrUm: 
while  these  letters  exhibit  one  of  the 
most  delightful  pictures  of  the  coun- 
try life  of  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man, an  excellent  artist,  and  a  kind 
patron.  It  is  tme,  that  between  Sir 
George  and  Constable  not  a  few  dif- 
ferences in  point  of  taste  existed ;  the 
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baronet  was  rather  an  ingenious 
edec^  than  an  original  painter ;  his 
natural  belief  was,  that  beyond  the 
pale  of  Clande  and  WiLson,  an  artist's 
satyation  was  at  least  donbtfol ;  but 
he  was  too  accompUsbed,  too  keen- 
sighted  an  observer  not  to  be  shaken 
in  hia  theories  by  the  sight  of  high 
and  original  art,  and  too  liberal  not 
to  admit  at  last — as  Toby  did  in  the 
case  of  the  fly — ^that  the  world  was 
wide  enough  for  both. 

^  To  Mas  COHSTABLB. 

"N<f9mb9r  2d.— The  weather  has 
been  bad ;  but  I  do  not  at  all  regret 
being  confined  to  this  honse.  The  mail 
did  not  arrive  yesterday  till  many  hours 
alter  the  time,  owing  to  some  trees  be- 
ing Uown  down,  and  the  waters  out 
*  ^  *  I  am  now  going  to  breakfast 
before  the  NardssuS  of  Claude.  How 
endianting  and  loTely  it  is  I  far,  rery 
far,  sorpasnng  any  other  landscape  I 
ever  beheld.  Write  to  me.  Kiss  and 
lore  my  darlings.  I  hope  my  stay  wUl 
not  exceed  this  week." 

In  one  of  his  letters  from  Cole- 
Orton  to  his  wife,  Constable  says : — 

"  Sir  George  rises  at  seven,  walks  in 
the  garden  Wore  breakfast,  and  rides 
out  about  two — ^fair  or  fouL  We  have 
had  breakfast  at  half-past  eight;  but 
to-day  we  began  at  the  winter  hour-^ 
nine.  We  do  not  quit  the  breakfast- 
table  directly,  but  chat  a  little  about 
the  pictures  in  the  room.  We  then  go 
to  the  painting-room,  and  Sir  George 
moet  nuuifully  sets  to  work,  and  I  by 
bis  side.  At  two^  the  horses  are  brought 
to  the  door.  I  hare  had  an  opportu- 
nitj  of  seeing  the  ruins  of  Ashby,  the 
inoantain  stream  and  rocks  (such  Ever- 
dingens!)  at  Grace-Dieu,  and  an  old 
wmTcnt  there — Lord  Ferrers' — a  grand 
hnt  melancholy  spot.  At  dinner  we  do 
not  sit  long ;  Lady  Beaumont  reads  the 
newspaper  (the  Herald)  to  us;  and 
tbentothe  drawing-room  to  tea;  and 
•fter  that  comes  a  great  treat  I  am 
Axrnisbed  with  some  portfolios,  full  of 
t>^>otifal  drawings  or  prints ;  and  Sir 
^^eorge  reads  a  play  in  a  manner  the 
most  delightful.  On  Saturday  evening 
it  was, '  As  Yon  Like  It;'  and  I  never 
beard  the  'seven  ages*  so  admirably 
(^  before.  Last  evening,  Sunday,  he 
f^ad  a  sermon,  and  a  good  deal  of 
Wordsworth's  'Excursion.'  Some  of 
the  landscape  descriptions  in  it  are  very 


beautiful.  About  nine,  the  servant 
comes  in  with  a  little  fruit  and  a  decani 
ter  of  water ;  and  at  eleven  we  go  to 
bed.  I  always  find  a  fire  in  my  room, 
and  make  out  aboat  an  hour  longer,  as 
I  have  every  thing  there — writing-desk, 
&c. — and  I  grudge  a  moment's  unne- 
oessary  sleep  in  this  place.  You  would 
Uiugh  to  see  my  bed-room,  I  have 
dragged  so  many  things  into  it — ^books, 
portfolios,  prints,  canvasses,  pictures, 
Ac." 

"  November  9. — How  glad  I  was,  my 
dear  love,  to  receive  your  last  kind  let- 
ter, giving  a  good  account  of  yourself 
and  our  dear  babies.     *     *     «     ]^o- 
thing  shall,  I  hope,  prevent  my  seeing 
you  this  week ;  indeed  I  am  quite  ner- 
vous  about  my  absence,  and  shall  soon 
begin  to  feel  alarmed  about  the  Ezhibi- 
tion.     ♦     ♦     ♦      I  do  not  wonder  at 
your  being  jealous  of  Claude.     If  any 
thing  could  come  between  our  love,  it 
is  him.    I  am  fast  advancing  a  beauti- 
ful little  copy  of  his  study  from  nature 
of  a  little  grove  scene.     If  you,  my 
dearest  love,  wiU  be  so  good  as  to  make 
yourself  happy  without  me  for  this  week, 
it  will,  I  hope,  be  long  before  we  part 
again.     But,  believe  me,  I  shall  be  the 
better  for  this  visit  as  long  as  I  live. 
Sur  George  is  never  angry,  or  pettish, 
or  peevish,  and  though  he  loves  paint- 
ing so  much,  it  does  not  harass  him. 
You  will  like  me  a  great  deal  better 
than  jou  did.    To-morrow  Southey  is 
coming  with  his  wife  and  daughter.    I 
know  you  would  be  sorry  if  I  were  not 
to  stay  and  meet  him,  he  is  such  a  friend 
of  Gooch's ;  but  the  Claudes,  the  Claudes, 
are  aD,  all,  I  can  think  of  here.     *      ♦ 
The  weather  is  so  bad  that  I  can  scarcely 
see  out  of  the  window,  but  Friday  was 
lovely.     I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  make 
you  a  sketch  of  the  house,  but  I  shall 
bring  you  much,  though  in  little  com- 
pass, to  show  you.     *     «     «     Thurs- 
day was  Sir  George's  birth-day.     Six- 
ty-nine, and   married    almost  half   a 
century.     The  servants  had  a  ball,  and 
I  was  lulled  to  sleep  by  a  fiddle." 

**  November  1 8. — My  dearest  love,     * 

*  ♦  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  a  very 
nice  account  of  you  and  my  dear  babies. 

*  *  *  I  shall  finish  my  little  Claude 
on  Thursday;  and  then  I  shall  have 
something  to  do  to  some  of  Sir  George's 
pictures,  that  will  take  a  day  or  two 
more,  and  then  home.  *  *  •  | 
sent  you  a  hasty  shabby  line  by  Southey, 
but  all  that  morning  I  had  been  en- 
gaged on  a  little  sketch  in  MissSouthey'a 
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album  of  this  housey  which  pleased 
bU  parties  here  very  much.  Sir 
George  is  loath  to  part  with  me.  He 
would  have  me  pass  Christmas  with 
him,  and  has  named  a  small  commissioii 
which  he  wished  me  to  execute  here  \ 
but  I  hare  deollned  it,  as  I  am  desirous 
to  return.  Sir  George  is  Tery  kind, 
and  I  hare  no  doubt  meant  this  little 
I^etnre  to  pay  my  expenses.  I  hare 
worked  so  hitf  d  In  the  house,  that  I 
never  went  out  of  the  door  last  week, 
so  that  I  am  getting  quite  nervous. 
But  I  am  sure  my  visit  here  will  be  ulti- 
mately of  the  greatest  advantage  to  me» 
and  I  oould  not  be  better  employed  to 
the  advantage  of  all  of  us,  by  its  making 
me  80  much  more  of  an  artist,  *  *  * 
The  breakfast  bell  rings.  I  now  hasten 
to  finish,  as  the  boy  waits.  I  really  think 
seeing  the  habits  of  tliis  home  will  he  of 
service  to  me  as  long  as  I  live.  Every 
thing  so  punctual  Sir  George  never 
loolcs  into  his  painttng«room  on  a  Sun- 
day, nor  trusts  himself  with  a  portfolio. 
Never  is  impatient.  Always  rides  or 
walks  for  an  hour  or  two,  at  two  o'clock ; 
so  will  I  with  you,  if  it  is  only  into  the 
square.  I  amuse  myself,  every  evening, 
making  sketches  from  Sir  George's 
drawings  about  Dedham,  &o.  I  could 
not  carry  all  his  sketch-books.  *  *  * 
t  wish  I  had  not  cut  myself  out  so  much 
to  do  here;  but  I  was  greedy  with  the 
Claudes." 

In  his  next  letter  to  his  wife,  Con- 
stable deplores  the  facility  with  which 
he  allowed  his  time  to  be  consamed 
by  loungers  in  bis  painting-room — an 
evil  his  good-natnre  to  the  last  en- 
tailed on  him.  Mrs  Constable  in  one 
of  her  letters  had  said :— "  Mr  *  ♦  *  ♦ 
was  here  nearly  an  honr  on  Saturday, 
reading  the  paper  and  talking  to  him- 
self. I  hope  yon  will  not  admit  him 
so  often.  Mr  *  *  *  *,  another  lounger, 
has  been  here  once  or  twice.*' 

'<  CoU'Orton  HaU,  NwmiAer  21sf — 
My  dearest  love,  I  am  as  heartsick  as 
ever  you  can  be  at  my  long  absence 
from  you,  and  all  our  dear  darlings,  but 
which  b  now  fast  drawing  to  a  dose. 
In  fkct,  my  greediness  for  pictures  made 
me  out  out  for  myself  much  more  work 
than  I  ought  to  have  undertaken  at  this 
time.  One  of  the  Claudes  would  have 
been  all  that  I  wanted ;  but  I  could  not 
get  at  that  first,  and  I  had  been  here  a 
fortnight  before  I  began  it.  To-day  it 
will  be  done,  with  perhaps  a  little  touch 
4>n  Saturday  morning.     I  have  then  an 


old  plotnre  to  fill  up  some  holes  in.  But 
I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to  get  away  oa 
Saturday,  though  I  hope  notUng  shall 
prevent  me  on  Monday.  I  can  hardly 
believe  I  have  not  seen  yon,  or  my  Isabel, 
or  my  Charley,  for  five  weeks.  Tester- 
day  there  was  another  very  lug^  wind, 
and  suoh  a  splendid  evening  as  I  never 
before  beheld  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Was  It  so  with  you  f  But  in  London 
nothing  is  to  be  seen,  worth  seeing,  in 
the  NATUBAL  way. 

^'  I  certainly  will  not  allow  of  sock 
serious  interruptions  as  I  used  to  do, 
from  people  who  devour  my  time,  brains, 
and  every  thing  else.  Sir  Georre  says 
it  is  quite  serious  andalarming.  I^  me 
have  a  letter  on  Sunday,  my  last  day 
here,  as  I  want  to  be  made  oomfortaUe 
on  my  journey,  which  wiU  be  long  and 
tiresome,  and  I  shall  be  very  nervous  as 
I  get  near  home ;  therefore,  pray  let  me 
have  a  good  account  of  you  all.  1  be* 
lieve  some  great  folks  are  coming  here 
in  December,  which  Sir  George  dreads, 
as  they  so  much  interfere  with  liis 
painting  habits;  for  no  artist  can  be 
fonder  of  the  art." 

'^  NovwUm  250. — ^My  very  dearest 
love,  I  hope  nothing  will  prevent  my 
leaving  this  place  to-morrow  aftemooD, 
and  that  I  shall  have  you  in  my  arms  on 
Thursday  morning,  and  my  babies ;  Oh, 
dear !  how  glad  I  shall  be.  I  feel  that 
I  have  been  at  school,  and  can  only 
hope  that  my  long  absence  from  yoa 
may  ultimately  be  to  my  great  and  Isst- 
log  improvement  as  an  arUst,  and  indeed 
in  every  thing.  If  you  have  any  friends 
staying  with  you,  I  beg  you  will  Asmits 
them  before  my  arrival.*' 

We  have  already  said  we  have  no 
intention  of  gomg  through  the  meagre 
incidents  in  the  fife  of  Constable.  He 
was  elected  an  Academician  in  1829, 
after  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  took 
place  the  year  before.  Much  as  he 
was  pleased  at  the  attainment  of  the 
honour,  he  could  not  help  saying,  ^*  It 
has  been  delayed  till  I  am  solitaiy 
and  cannot  impart  it."  He  could  oot 
add  with  Johnson,  *^  until  I  am  iaoa^ 
and  do  not  vxxni  it ;  ^  for  probably  no 
painter  of  equal  genius  was  at  tbtt 
time  less  generally  known  in  his  own 
country.  Two  days  before,  he  writes, 
'^  I  have  just  received  a  commission 
to  paint  a  mermouf  for  a  man  totonw^ 
in  Warwickshire  I  This  is  encoors- 
ging,  and  aflfbrds  no  small  solace  afli*^ 
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my  previoiu  labouiB  on  landscape  for 
twenty  years." 
Hia  death  took  place  in  1887. 

"  On  Thnnday  the  30th  of  March,  I 
mat  him  at  a  general  assembly  of  the 
Academy;  and  as  the  night,  though  yery 
cold,  was  fine,  he  walked  a  great  part  of 
the  way  home  with  me.  The  most  tri- 
fling occurrences  of  that  evening  re- 
main on  my  memory.  As  we  proceeded 
along  Oxford  Street,  he  heard  a  child 
crj  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way : 
the  griefs  of  childhood  nerer  failed  to 
;irK«t  his  attention,  and  he  crossed  over 
to  a  little  beggar  girl  who  had  hurt  her 
knee ;  be  gare  her  a  shilling  and  some 
kind  words,  which,  by  stopping  her 
tears,  showed  that  the  hurt  was  not  very 
■serious,  and  we  continned  our  walk. 
Some  pecuniary  losses  he  had  lately  met 
«ith  had  disturbed  him,  but  more  be- 
cause  they  iuToWed  him  with  persona 
disposed  to  take  adrantage  of  his  good 
feelinga,  than  from  their  amount.  He 
5poke  of  these  with  some  degree  of  irri- 
tation, but  turned  to  more  agreeable 
.^objects,  and  we  parted  at  the  west  end 
of  Oxford  Street,  laughing.  I  neyer 
aw  him  again  aUye. 

**  The  whole  of  the  next  day  he  was 
boidly  engaged  finishing  his  picture  of 
.Vrandel  Mill  and  Castle.  One  or  two 
of  his  friends  who  called  on  him  saw 
that  he  was  not  well,  but  they  attribu- 
ted this  to  confinement  and  anxiety  with 
kii  picture,  which  was  to  go  in  a  few 
daja  to  the  Exhibition.  In  the  evening 
he  walked  out  for  a  short  time  on  a 
charitable  errand  connected  with  the 
Artists'  Benevolent  Fund.  He  return- 
ed about  nine  o'clock,  ate  a  hearty  sup- 
per, and,  feeling  chilly,  had  his  bed 
warmedr--«  luxury  he  rarely  indulged  in. 
It  was  his  custom  to  read  in  bed ;  be- 
tween ten  and  eleven  he  had  read  Um- 
telf  to  sleep,  and  his  candle,  as  usual, 
was  removed  by  a  servant.  Soon  after 
this,  his  eldest  son,  who  had  been  at  the 
theatre,  returned  home,  and,  while  pre- 
paring for  bed  in  the  next  room,  his  fa- 
ther awoke  in  great  pan,  and  called  to 
luffi.  So  little  was  Constable  alarmed, 
however,  that  he  at  first  refused  to  send 
for  me£cal  assistance.    He  took  some 
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rhubarb  and  magnesia,  which  produced 
sickness,  and  he  drank  copiously  of  warm 
water,  which  occasioned  vomiting ;  but 
the  pain  increasing,  he  desired  that  Mr 
Michele,  his.near  neighbour,  should  be 
sent  for,  who  very  soon  attended.  In 
the  mean  time  Constable  had  fainted, 
his  son  supposing  he  had  fallen  asleep. 
Mr  Michele  instantly  ordered  some 
brandy  to  be  brought;  the  bed-room 
of  the  patient  was  at  the  top  of  the 
house^  the  servant  had  to  run  down-stairs 
for  it,  and  before  it  could  be  procured 
life  was  extinct;  and  within  half  an 
hour  of  the  first  attack  of  pain. 

''  A  potUmortem  investigation  was 
made  by  Professor  Partridge,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr  George  Young  and  Mr 
Michele,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  ex- 
treme pain  Constable  had  sufiored  could 
only  be  traced  to  indigestion ;  no  indi- 
cations  of  disease  were  any  where  dis- 
covered, sufficient,  in  the  opinion  of 
those  gentlemen,  to  have  produced  at 
that  time  a  fatal  result.  Mr  Michele, 
in  a  letter  to  me,  describing  all  he  had 
witnessed,  says,  '  It  is  barely  possible 
that  the  prompt  application  of  a  stimu- 
lant might  have  sustained  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  induced  reaction  in  the  func- 
tions necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
life.' 

**  CoDfltaUe's  eldest  son  was  prevented 
from  attending  the  funeral  by  an  ill* 
ness  brought  on  by  the  painftd  excite- 
ment he  had  soffered ;  but  the  two 
brothers  of  the  deceased,  and  a  few  of 
his  most  intimate  friends,  followed  the 
body  to  Hampatead,*  where  some  of 
the  gentlemen  reading  there^  who  had 
known  Constable,  voluntarily  joined  the 
procession  in  the  churchyard.  The 
vault  which  contained  the  remains  of 
his  wife  was  i^ned,  he  was  laid  by  her 
side»  and  the  inscription  which  ha  had 
placed  on  the  tablet  orer  it, 

'  Ehea  f  qnam  tepnl  e  fllo  pendet 
Quidqmii»vmmagim$arrii0tr 


might  will  be  applied  to  the  loss  his 
family  and  friends  had  now  sustained. 
The  funeral  serrice  was  read  by  one  of 
those  friends,  the  Bev.  T.  J.  Judldn, 
whose  tears  fell  fast  on  the  book  as  he 
stood  by  the  tomb.' 


t* 


*  "I  cannot  but  recall  here  a  passage  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Fisher,  written  by 
Constable  nearly  ten  years  before  his  death,  in  which,  after  speakiag  of  having 
removed  his  family  to  Hampstead,  he  says,  *  I  oould  gladly  exolaua,  here  let  me 
Uke  my  everkstii^  rest ! '  " 
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Mahmood  the  Ghaznavidk.* 

Br  B.  SiitMOirs. 

I. 
Hail  to  the  morn  that  reigneth 

Where  KAFF,t  since  time  begun 
.  Allah^s  eternal  sentinel, 

Keeps  watch  n[>on  the  Sun ; 
And  through  the  realms  of  heaven, 

From  his  cold  dwelling-place, 
Beholds  the  bright  Archangel 

For  ever  face  to  face ! 
EIaff  smiles— the  loosened  morning 

On  Asia  is  unfurVd  I 
Sindt  flashes  free,  and  rolls  a  sea 

Of  amber  down  the  world  I 
Lo  !  how  the  purple  thickets 

And  arbours  of  Cashmere 
Beneath  the  kindling  lustre 

A  rosier  radiance  wear ! 
Hail  to  the  mighty  Morning 

That,  odorouslj  cool, 
Comes  down  the  nutmeg-gardens 

And  plum-groves  of  Cabool ! 


*  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  memorable  of  the  Turkish  princes  was  Mahmood 
the  GhaxDAvidey  who  reigned  in  the  eastern  provinces  of  Persia,  AJ>.  997-1028. 
His  father,  Sebactagi,  arose  from  the  condition  of  a  slave  to  the  command  of  the 
city  and  province  of  Ghama.  In  the  fall  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Sammanides,  the 
fortune  or  Mahmood  was  confirmed.  For  him  the  title  of  srUtan  (signifying  lord 
and  matter)  was  first  invented,  and  his  kingdom  was  enlarged  from  Transosians 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ispahan,  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Indus.  The  prowess  and  magnificence  of  Mahmood,  his  twelve  expeditions 
into  Hindostan,  and  the  holy  wars  he  waged  against  the  idol-worship  of  that 
country^  in  one  of  which  he  destroyed  an  image  of  peculiar  sanctity  at  Diu  or  Da 
in  Guzerat,  and  carried  off  the  ^ates  of  Somnauth,  (so  recently,  once  more,  become 
a  trophy  of  triumph  and  defeat^  the  vast  treasures  amassed  in  his  campaigns,  and 
the  extent  and  greatness  of  the  Ghaznavide  empire,  have  always  been  favour!  e 
subjects  with  Eastern  historians.  The  instance  of  his  justice  recorded  m  the 
verses,  is  given  by  GKfatbon,  from  whose  history  this  note  is  chiefly  taken.  . 

Ghazna,  from  being  the  emporium  of  India,  and  the  metropolis  of  a  vast  domin- 
ion, had  almost  shrunk  from  the  eye  of  the  geographer,  until,  under  the  modified 
appellation  of  Ghizni,'  it  agun  emerged  into  importance  in  our  Affghan  war.  A 
curious  crowd  of  associations  is  suggested  by  the  fact,  that  the  town  which  gave  its 
name  to  a  dynasty  that  shook  the  successors  of  Mahomet  on  their  thrones,  now  con- 
fers the  dignity  of  Baron  on  a  native  of  one  of  the  obscurest  villages  in  Ireland- 
Lord  Keane  of  Ghizni,  and  of  CappQquin  in  the  county  of  Waterford. 

t  Kaff  of  late  years  is  considered  to  have  been  more  a  creation  of  Eastern 
mythology,  than  a  genuine  incontestable  mountain.  Its  position  is  snppcoed 
to  be  at  the>  highest  point  of  the  great  Hindoo-Kosh  range.  Such  was  its  astoDi>h- 
ing  altitude,  that,  says  D'Herbelot,  "  vans  tronvez  souvent  dans  leurs  anciens 
livres,  pour  exprimer  le  lever  du  soleil,  cette  fa9on  de  parler,  aussitdt  que  eet  aitn 
paHU  8ur  la  dms  du  MorU  Cdf,  le  tnonde/ut  edairS  de  ea  lumOre  :  de  mimt  pour 
comprendre  tonte  Tetendue  de  la  terre  et  de  Teau,  ils  disent  Depute  Cafd  Gtf— 
c*eBt  a  dire,  d'nne  de  ses  extremit^s  a  I'antre." 

t  The  name  of  Sind,  Attok,  or  Indus,  is  applied  indifferently  to  the  mighty 
stream  that  forms  the  western  boundary  of  Hindostan. 
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Cold  'mid  the  dawn,  o'er  Ghazna, 

The  riyall'd  moon  retires ; 
As  on  the  city  spread  below, 
Far  through  the  sky's  transparent  glow, 
A  hundred  gold-roofd  temples  throw 

Their  crescents'  sparkling  fires. 

u. 
The  Imam's  cry  in  Ghazna 

Has  died  upon  the  air, 
And  day's  great  life  begins  to  throng 

Each  stately  street  and  square. 
The  loose-robed,  turban'd  merchants-* 

The  fur-clad  mountaineers — 
The  chiefs'  brocaded  elephants — 

The  Kurdmans'  group  of  spears-— 
Grave  men  beneath  the  awning 

Of  every  gay  bazar 
Ranging  their  costly  merchandise, 

Shawl,  gem,  and  glittering  jar — 
The  outworn  files  arriving 

Of  some  vast  Caravan, 
With  dusky  men  and  camels  tall, 

Before  the  crowded  khan ; — 
All  that  fills  kingly  cities 

With  traffic,  wealth,  and  din, 
Besounds,  impedal  Ghasna, 

This  mom  thy  waUa  within. 

in. 
All  praise  to  the  First  Sultan, 

Mahmood  thk  Ghazmavidb  ! 
His  fame  be  like  the  firmament, 

As  moveless  and  as  wide ! 
Mahmood,  who  saw  before  him 

Fagoda'd  Bramah  fall — 
Twelve  times  he  swept  the  orient  earth 

From  Bagdad  to  Bengal ; 
Twelve  times  amid  their  Steppes  of  ice 

He  smote  each  Golden  Hoide* — 
Round  the  South's  sultry  isles  twelve  times 

His  ships  resistless  pour'd ; 
Mahmood — ^his  tomb  in  Ghazna 

For  many  an  age  shall  show 
The  mighty  mace  with  which  he  laid 

Du's  hideous  idol  low. 
True  soldier  of  the  Prophet  I 

From  Somnauth's  gorgeous  shrine 
He  tore  the  gates  of  sandal- wood. 

The  carven  gates  divine ; 
He  hung  them  vow'd,  in  Ghazna, 

To  ABah's  blest  renown — 


*  The  tribei  of  savage  warriors  Inhabitiiig  the  Kipchak,  of  table-land  of  Tar- 
tvy,  haTe  been  distingtiifthed  by  the  name  of  the  Golden  Hordes.  There  is  a 
o^ificeot  lyric  on  their  Battle-charge,  by  Dr  Croly,  in  the  Friendship**  Offer- 
^  fur  1834. 
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Trophies  of  endiees  sway  thejr  tower, 
For  unto  earth's  leBiotest  hMr 
What  boastful  man  maj  hope  tiie  power 
Again  to  take  them  down? 

IV. 

All  praise  to  the  First  Saltan, 

Mahmood  the  Ghaznavide ! 
His  wars  are  o'er,  but  not  the  more 

His  sovereign  cares  anbside : 
From  mom  to  noontide  dailj 

In  his  saperb  Divan 
He  sits  dispensing  jnatioe 

Alike  to  man  and  man. 
What  thongh  earth  heaves  beaeath  him 

With  mgot,  gem,  and  nm, 
Thongh  in  his  halls  a  thousand  thrones 

Of  vanqaish'd  monardis  bum ; 
Thongh  at  his  footstool  ever 

Fonr  hundred  piiiKses  staj; 
Though  in  his  jasper  vestibnleB 

Four  hundred  bloodhounds  baj-*- 
Each  prince's  sabre  hafted 

With  the  carbuncle's  gem. 
Each  bloodhound's  oolhu*  fa^iton'd 

From  a  rajah's  diadem? — 
Though  none  may  live  beholding 

The  anger  of  his  brow, 
Yet  his  justice  ever  shineth 

To  the  lofly  and  the  low ; 
O'er  his  many-nation'd  empire 

Shines  his  justice  hr  and  wide-~ 
All  praise  to  the  Fhnt  Sultan, 

Mahmood  the  Ghaanavlde  I 

V. 

The  mora  to  noon  is  meltfaig 

On  Ghazna's  golden  domes ; 
From  the  Divaa  the  suppliant  crowd. 
The  poor,  the  potent,  and  the  prond, 
Who  sought  its  grace  with  faces  bow'd, 

Have  parted  for  ^Mr  homes. 
Already  Sultan  Mahmood 

Has  risen  from  his  throne, 
When  at  the  HallHi  far  portal 

Stands  a  Stranger  all  alone,-— 
A  man  in  humble  vesture. 

But  with  a  hanshty  eye ; 
And  he  calls  akmd,  with  the  steadtet  votea 

Of  one  prepared  to  die- 
*'  Sultan !  the  WrongVl  and  Trampled 

Lacks  time  to  worship  thee, 
Stand  forth,  and  answer  to  my  charge, 

Son  of  Sebactagi  I 

Stand  forth  J" 

The  brief  amazement 

Which  shook  that  hall  has  flod— 
Next  moment  fifty  falchions 

Flash  round  the  madman's  head, 
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And  fiftjr  riftTM  are  waiting 

Their sovereigii's  glance  to  alaj; 
B«t  dread  Mahmoodf  with  hand  npndaed, 

Has  wared  their  aworda  away. 
Once  more  stands  free  the  Stranger, 

Once  more  reaonnds  hia  oall^ 
**Ho!  forth, Ifahmoodl  andheinrme^ 

Then  slay  ne  In  thy  hall* 
From  Oxtts  to  the  Ocean 

Thy  standards  are  nnftni'd. 
Thy  treasory-bolta  are  bniBting 

With  the  plnnder  of  the  woiid*^ 
The  maids  of  aoft  EBndoalan, 

The  Tines  by  Yemen^i  Sea, 
Bnl  bloom  to  nnrse  the  passtops 

Of  thy  savage  soldiery. 
Tet  not  for  them  sufflceth 

The  Captive  or  the  Vine, 
If  in  thy  peaoefol  snljects*  homes 

They  cannot  play  the  swine. 
Since  on  my  native  Ghazna 

Thy  smile  of  fa  vonr  fell. 
How  its  blood,  and  toil,  and  treasure 

Have  been  tnine,  thou  knowest  welll 
Its  Fiercest  swell  thine  armies, 

Its  Fairest  serve  thy  throne, 
Bnt  in  return  hast  thou  not  sworn 

Onr  heoarths  shonld  be  om*  own  ? 
That  each  man's  private  dwelling, 

And  each  man's  spouse  and  child, 
Should  from  thy  mightiest  Satrap 

Be  safe  and  undenled? 
Jnst  Allah ! — ^hear  how  Mahmood 

His  kingly  oath  maintains  I — 
Amid  the  sid)urbs  far  awa^ 
I  deemed  secure  my  dwellmg  lay, 
Yet  now  two  nights  my  lone  Scorai 

A  villain's  step  profanes. 
Mybride  is  cursed  with  beauty, 

He  comes  at  midnight  hour, 
A  giant  form  for  rapine  made, 
In  harness  of  thy  guards  arrayed, 
And,  with  main  dint  of  blow  and  blade^ 

He  drives  me  frx)m  her  bow'r,         • 
And  bars  and  holds  my  dweUing 

Until  the  dawning  gray — 
Then,  ere  the  light  his  face  can  smlte^ 

The  felon  alinks  away. 
Such  is  the  household  safety 

We  owe  to  thine  and  thee : — 
Thon'st  heard  me  first,  do  now  thy  worst, 

Son  of  Sebactagi  1 " 

VI. 

What  tongne  may  tell  the  terror 

That  thiin'd  that  chamber  wide, 
While  thus  the  l>nst  beneath  his  foet 

Reviled  the  Ghasmavide  I 
The  listeners'  breath  suspended. 

They  wait  but  for  a  word. 
To  sweep  away  the  worm  that  frets 

The  pathway  of  their  Lord. 
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Bat  Mahmood  makes  no  signal ;  ' 

Sarprise  at  first  snbdoed. 
Then  shame  and  anger  seemed  by  tams 

To  Eoot  him  where  he  stood. 
Bat  as  the  tale  proceeded, 

Some  deadlier  passion's  hne, 
l^ow  flashing  dark,  now  fading  wan,  • 

Across  his  forehead  flew. 
And  when  those  daring  accents 

Had  died  npon  his  ear, 
He  sat  him  down  in  reverie 

Upon  tiie  mnsnnd  near, 

And  in  his  robe  he  shronded 

'         For  a  space  his  dreadfal  brow ; 

Then  strongly,  sternly,  rose  and  spoke 

To  the  Stranger  far  below — 
*'  At  once,  depart  I — in  silence  : — 

And  at  the  moment  when 
The  Spoiler  seeks  thy  dwelling  next, 

Be  with  Us  here  again.*' 

vn. 
Three  days  the  domes  of  Ghazna 

Have  gilded  Autumn's  sky — 
Three  moonless  nights  of  Antmnn 

Have  slowly  glided  by. 
And  now  the  fourth  deep  midnight 

Is  black  upon  the  town, 
When  fit>m  the  palace-portals,  led 
By  that  grim  Stranger  at  their  head, 
A  troop,  all  silent  as  the  dead, 
With  spears,  and  torches  flashing  red, 

Wind  towards  the  suburbs  down. 
On  foot  thev  march,  and  tnidmost 

Mahmood  the  Ghaznavide 
Is  mard^g  there,  his  kingly  air 

Aluhe  not  laid  aside. 
In  his  fez  no  ruby  blazeth, 

No  diamonds  clasp  his  vest ; 
But  a  light  as  red  is  in  bis  eye, 

As  restless  in  his  breast. 
And  none  who  last  beheld  him 

In  his  superb  Divan 
Would  deem  three  days  could  cause  his  cheek 

*To  look  so  sunk  and  wan. 
The  gates  are  pass'd  in  silence. 

They  march  with  noiseless  stride, 
Till  before  a  lampless  dwelling 

Stopped  their  grim  and  sullen  guide. 
In  a  little  grove  of  cypress. 

From  the  city- walls  remote, 
It  darkling  stood : — He  faced  Mahmood, 

And  pointed  to  the  spot. 
The  Sultan  paused  one  moment 

To  ease  his  kaftan's  band. 
That  on  his  breast  too  tightly  prest, 

Then  motion'd  with  his  hand : — 

«( Mj  mace ! — ^put  out  the  torches — 

Watdi  well  that  none  may  flee : 
Now,  force  the  door,  and  shut  me  in, 

And  leave  the  rest  to  me.*' 
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He  spoke,  'twas  done ;  the  wicket 

Swung  wide — then  closed  again : 
Within  stand  Mahmood,  Night,  and  Lust — 

Without,  his  watching  men. 
Their  watch  w^s  short — a  straggle— 

A  sullen  sound — a  groan — 
A  breathless  interval — and  forth 

The  Saltan  comes  alone. 
None  through  the  pitchy  darkness 

Might  look  upon  his  face, 
But  thejfeli  the  storm  that  shook  him 

As  he  leaned  upon  that  mace. 
Back  from  his  brow  the  turboosh 

He  pushed — then  calmly  said, 
"  Re-light  the  torches^- enter  there, 

And  bring  me  forth  the  dead." 
They  light  the  torches,  enter. 

And  bring  him  forth  the  dead — 
A  man  of  sUlwart  breadth  and  bone, 

A  war-doak  round  him  spread. 
Full  on  the  face  the  torches 

Flash  out a  sudden  cry 

(And  those  who  heard  it  ne'er  will  lose 

Its  echo  till  they  die,) 
A  sudden  cry  escapeth 

Mahmood's  unguarded  lips, 
A  cry  as  of  a  suffering  soul 

Redeemed  from  Hell's  eclipse. 
"  Oh,  Allah !  gracious  Allah  I 

Thy  servant  badly  won 
This  blessing  to  a  father's  heart, 

Tis  not — ^'tis  not  my  son  ! 
Fly  I — tell  niy  joy  in  Ghazna ; — 

Before  the  night  is  done 
Let  lighted  shrine  and  blazing  street 

Proclaim  'tis  not  my  son  I 
Tis  not  Massoud,  the  wayward. 

Who  thus  the  Law  defied. 
Yet  I  deem'd  that  none  but  my  only  son 

Dared  set  my  oath  aside : 
Though  my  friune  grew  faint  from  fasting, 

Though  my  soul  with  grief  grew  wild, 
Upon  this  spot  I  would  have  wrought 

Stem  justice  on  my  child. 
I  wrought  the  deed  in  darkness. 

For  fear  a  single  ray 
Should  light  his  face,  and  from  this  heart 

Plead  the  Poor  Map's  cause  away. 
Great  Allah  sees  uprightly 

I  strive  my  course  to  run, 
And  thus  rewards  his  servant 

nit  dead  is  not  my  son  I " 

VIII 

Thus,  through  his  reign  of  glory, 

Shone  his  justice  far  and  wide  ; 
All  praise  to  the  First  Sultan, 

Mahmoop  the  Ghaznayidb 
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**B»TeIiiolln  iii7tlflieh«rdII<iiurocrf 
Hato  I  not  heard  the  am,  putt  up  vlth  vlady 
Base  like  Mi  Mim  bow  obaf«4  vith  svaat  r 
Hare  I  not  beara  great  ordnanee  In  the  flaM. 
And  HeaTen'i  artflleiy  thnndar  In  (he  ridea  f 
Hare  I  not  In  the  pitched  hattto  heard 
Load  'laroma,  naigblny  ateed%  and  tnunpeto  dang  ?  " 

81 


Crakgb  is  the  master-spirit  of 
Europe,  as  permanencj  is  of  Asia. 
The  contrast  is  in  the  nature  of  things. 
However  the  caprice,  the  genius,  or 
the  necessities,  of  the  sitter  on  the 
throne  may  attempt  to  impress  per- 
manency on  the  habits  of  the  West, 
or  mutability  on  those  of  the  East, 
his  success  must  be  but  partial.  In 
Europe  we  have  a  perpetual  move- 
ment of  minds,  a  moral  ocean,  to 
which  tides  and  currents  are  an  opera- 
tion of  nature.  But  the  Caspian  or 
the  Euxlne  is  not  more  defined  by  its 
limits  of  rock  and  mountain,  or  more 
inexorably  separated  from  the  general 
influx  of  the  waters  which  roll  round 
the  world,  than  the  Asiatic  mind  is 
from  following  the  free  course,  and 
sharing  the  bold  and  stormy  innova- 
tions, of  Europe. 

But  the  most  rapid  and  total  change 
within  human  memory,  was  the  one 
which  was  now  before  my  eye.  I 
felt  as  some  of  the  old  alchymists 
might  feel  in  their  laboratories,  with 
all  their  cmcibles  heating,  all  thehr 
alembics  boiling,  all  their  strange 
materials  in  fuU  effervescence:  and 
their  eyes  fixed  in  doubt,  and  per- 
haps in  awe,  on  the  powerful  and 
hazardous  products  about  to  result 
from  combinations  untried  before, 
and  amalgams  which  might  shatter 
the  roof  above  their  heads,  or  ex- 
tinguish their  existence  by  a  blast  of 
poison. 

I  had  left  Paris  a  Democracy.  I 
found  it  a  Despotism.  I  had  left  it  a 
melancholy  prey  to  the  multitude ;  a 
startling  scene  of  alternate  fhry  and 
dejection;  of  cries  for  revenge,  and 
supplications  for  bread ;  of  the  tjrranny 
of  the  mob,  and  the  misery  of  the  na- 
tion. I  now  found  it  the  most  strik- 
ing contrast  to  that  scene  of  despair; 
—d^aris  the  headquarters  of  a  military 


government;  the  Tuileries  the  palace 
of  a  conqueror ;  every  sound  martial ; 
the  eye  dazaled  eveiy  whoe  by  the 
spoils  of  the  Grerman  and  Italian  sove- 
i^ignties;  the  nation  flushed  with 
victory.  Still,  the  public  aspect  ex- 
hibited peculiarities  which  interested 
me  the  more,  that  they  could  never 
have  appeared  in  older  times,  and 
probably  will  never  return.  In  the 
midst  of  military  splendour  there 
was  a  wild,  haggard,  and  unhappy 
character  stamped  on  all  things.  The 
streets  of  the  capital  had  not  yet  felt 
the  influence  of  that  imperial  taste 
which  was  to  render  it  an  unperisl 
city.  I  saw  the  same  shattered  sab- 
urbs,  the  same  deep,  narrow,  and 
winding  streets,  the  same  dismal 
lanes ;  in  which  I  had  witnessed  so 
often  the  gatherings  of  the  armed 
multitude,  and  which  seemed  made 
for  popular  commotion.  Mingled  with 
those  wild  wrecks  and  gloomy  places 
of  refuge,  rather  than  dwellings,  I 
saw,  vdth  their  andent  ornaments, 
and  even  with  their  armorial  bear- 
ings and  gilded  shields  and  spears 
not  vet  entirely  defaced,  the  palaces 
of  the  noblesse  and  blood-royal  of 
France,  the  renmants  of  those  ten  cen- 
turies of  monarchy  which  had  been 
powerfhl  enough  to  reduce  the  bold 
tribes  of  the  Franks  to  a  dvilized 
slavery,  and  glittering  enough  to 
make  them  in  love  with  their  dims. 
If  I  could  have  imagined,  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  a  camp  of  banditti  on 
its  most  showy  scale — a  government 
of  Condottieri  with  its  most  famous 
captain  at  ltd  head— every  where  a 
compilation  of  arms  and  spoils,  the 
rude  habits  of  the  robber  combmed 
with  the  pomp  of  military  triumph— I 
should  have  sidd  that  the  realisation 
was  before  me. 
The  Palais  Boyal  was  still  the  chief 
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scene  of  lUParifflanyitality.  Bat  the 
mob  orators  were  to  be  found  there  no 
more.  The  walks  and  caf^  were  now 
crowded  with  bold  figures,  epaoleted 
ADd  embroidered,  laughing  and  talk- 
ing with  the  easy  air  of  men  who  felt 
themselves  masters,  and  who  evi- 
dently regarded  every  thing  round 
tbem  as  the  furnishing  of  a  camp. 
The  land  had  now  underg<»ie  its  third 
stage  of  that  great  spell  by  which 
UAtioQs  are  urged  and  roused  at  the 
will  of  a  few.  The  crosier  was  the 
first  wand  of  the  magician,  then  came 
tiie  sceptre — ^we  were  now  under  the 
spell  of  the  sword.  I  was  delighted 
at  thid  transformation  of  France,  from 
the  horrid  form  of  popular  domination 
to  the  showy  supremacy  of  soldier- 
ship. It  still  bad  its  evils.  But  the 
goiUotine  bad  disappeared.  Savage 
hearts  and  sanguinary  hands  no  longer 
made  the  laws,  and  executed  them, 
loitead  of  the  groiyis  and  execra- 
tioiUf  the  cries  of  rage  and  clamours 
of  despair,  which  once  echoed  through 
^  the  streets,  I  now  heu^  only  po- 
pular songs  and  dances,  and  saw  all  the 
g^'Doineevidencesofthat  rejoicing  with 
which  the  mnltitude  had  thrown  off  the 
most  deadly  of  all  tvrannies — ^its  own. 
The  foreigner  shapes  every  thing 
into  the  picturesque,  and  all  his  pic- 
tmiesque  now  was  military.  Every 
regioient  which  passed  through  Paris 
on  its  way  from  the  Antler  was  re- 
viewed, in  front  of  the  pahice,  by 
the  first  Conanl ;  and  those  reviews 
formed  the  finest  of  all  military  spec- 
tacles, for  each  had  a  character  and  a 
lustory  of  its  own.— The  resiment 
which  had  stormed  the  bridge  of  Lodl ; 
the  regiment  which  had  headed  the 
UBsnlt  on  the  tete-du-poni  at  Man- 
tu;  the  regunent  whidi  had  led  the 
iDvch  at  the  passage  of  the  St  Ber- 
nvd;  the  regiment  which  had  formed 
the  advance  of  Dessalx  at  Marengo — 
^  had  their  sqMirate  distinctions,  and 
were  received  with  glowing  speeches 
^  i^ropriate  honours  1^  the  chief 
of  the  state.  The  popular  vanity  was 
flattered  by  a  perpetual  pageant,  and 
^  pageant  wholly  difierent  from  the 
tinsel  displays  of  Uie  monarchy :  no 
representation  of  lesends,  trivial  in 
their  origin,  and  rimculous  in  their 
'P^inory ;  but  the  revival  of  transac- 
tiooB  m  which  every  man  of  France 
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felt  almost  a  personal  interest,  which 
were  the  true  sources  of  the  new  sys- 
tem of  nations,  and  whose  living  actors 
were  seen  passing,  hour  after  hour, 
before  the  national  eye.  All  was 
vivid  reality,  where  all  had  been  false 
glitter  in  the  days  of  the  Bourbons, 
and  all  suUenness  and  fear  in  the  days 
of  the  Democracy.  The  reality  might 
still  be  rough  and  stem,  but  it  was 
substantial,  and  not  without  its  share 
of  the  superb ;  it  had  the  sharpness 
and  weight,  and  it  had  also  the  shining, 
of  the  sabre.  But  this  was  not  all ; 
nothing  could  be  more  subtly  conse- 
cutive than  the  whole  progress  of  the 
head  of  the  government.  In  a  more 
superstitious  age,  it  might  have  been 
almost  believed  that  some  wizard  had 
stood  by  his  cradle,  and  sung  his 
destiny;  or  that,  like  the  greatest 
creation  of  the  greatest  of  dramatists, 
he  had  been  met  in  some  mountain 
pass,  or  on  some  lonely  heath,  and 
had  heard  the  weird  sisters  predicting 
bis  charmed  supremacy.  At  this  pe- 
riod he  was  palpably  training  the  re- 
§ublic  to  the  sight  of  a  dictatorship. 
*he  return  of  the  troops  through 
Paris  had  already  accustomed  the  po- 
pulace to  the  sight  of  military  power. 
The  movement  of  vast  masses  of 
men  by  a  word,  the  simplicity  of  the 
great  military  machine,  its  direct 
obedience  to  the  master-hand,  and  its 
tremendous  strength — all  were  a  con- 
tinued lesson  to  the  popular  mind. 
I  looked  on  the  progress  of  this  lesson 
with  infinite  interest ;  for  I  thought 
that  I  was  about  to  see  a  new  prin- 
ciple of  government  disclosed  on  the 
broadest  scale — Republicanism  in  its 
most  majestic  aspect,  giving  a  new 
development  of  the  art  of  mlmg  men, 
and  exhibiting  a  shape  of  domination 
loftier  and  more  energetic  than  the 
world  had  ever  yet  seen.  Still,  I  was 
aware  of  the  national  weaknesses.  I 
was  not  without  a  strong  suspicion  of 
the  hazard  of  human  advance  when 
entrusted  to  the  caprice  of  any  being 
in  the  form  of  man,  and,  above  all,  to 
a  man  who  had  won  his  way  to 
power  by  arms.  Yet,  I  thought  that 
society  had  here  reached  a  point  of 
division;  a  ridge,  from  which  the 
streams  of  power  naturally  took  dif- 
ferent directions;  that  the  struggles 
of  the  democracy  were  but  like  the 
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bursting  of  those  monsoons  which 
mark  Uie  distinction  of  seasons  in 
the  East ;  or  the  ruggedness  of  those 
rec^ns  of  rock  and  precipice^  of  roar* 
ing  torrent  sad  sunless  valley,  through 
which  the  Alpine  traveller  must  toil, 
before  he  can  bask  in  the  luxuriance 
of  the  Italian  plain.  Attached  as  I  am 
in  the  highest  decree  to  the  principle 
of  monarchy,  and  regarding  it  as  the 
safest  anchorage  of  the  state,  still,  ho w 
was  I  to  know  that  moral  nature 
m^t  not  have  her  reserves  of  power^ 
as  well  as  physical ;  that  the  sdenoe 
of  government  itsdf  might  not  have 
its  undetec^  secrets,  as  w^  as 
the  caverns  of  the  earth ;  that  the 
quiverings  and  convulsions  of  society 
at  this  moment,  obvionslvalike  beyond 
calculs^n  and  control,   mi^t  not 
be  only  evidences  of  the  same  vast 
agencies  at  work,  whose  counterparts, 
in  depths  below  the  human  eye,  shake 
and  rend  the  soil?    Those  were  the 
days  of  speculation,  and  I  indulged 
in  them  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Every  man  stood«  as  the  islander  of 
the  South  Sea  may  stand  on  his 
shore,  contemplating  the  conflict  of 
fire  and  water,  while  the  furnaces  of 
the  centre  are  forcing  up  the  island  in 
elouds  of  v^xMir  and  gosts  of  whirl- 
wind. All  was  strange,  undefined,  and 
atartling.    One  thing  alone  seemed 
eertain;    that  the  past  rdffime  was 
gone,  never  to  return;  that  a  great 
barrier  had  suddenly  been  dropped 
between  the  two  sovereignties;  that 
tiie  Uving  generation  etood  on  the 
dividing  pinnacle  between  the  Ian- 
«dd  vices  of  the  past  system  and  the 
daring,  periiaps  gnilly,  energies  of  the 
system  to  come.  Behind  man  lay  the 
long  level  of  wasted  national  faculties, 
emasonlating  superstitions,  the  grace* 
M  feebleness  of  a  sensual  nobiiity, 
and  the  superb  follies  of  a  haughty 
a(nd  jet  helpless  throne.    Before  him 
toB%  a  realm  of  boundless  extent,  but 
requiring  frames  of  vigour,  and  feel- 
lags  undismayed  by  difficulty,  to  tra- 
verse and  subdue ;— a  horizon  of  hills 
and  clouds,  where  the  gale  blew  fresh 
and  the  tempest  rolled;  where  novel 
dlfficnlties  must  be  met  at  every  step, 
bat  still  where,  if  we  trod  at  aU, 
we  must  ascend  at  eveir  step,  where 
eveiy  clearing  of  the  horlEon  must 

give  us  a  new  and  more  compre- 
ensive  prospect,  and  where  every 


struggle  with  the  rudeness  of  the  soil, 
or  the  rougimess  of  the  elements,  must 
enhance  the  vigour  of  the  nerve  that 
encountered  them. 

Those  were  dreams ;  yet  I  had  not 
then  made  due  allowanee  f<v  the 
nature  of  the  foreign  mind.  I  was 
yet  to  learn  its  absence  of  all  sober 
thought;  its  ready  temptation  by 
every  trivialty  of  the  hoar ;  its  de- 
mand of  extravagant  excitement  to 
rouse  it  into  actk>n,  and  its  utter 
apathy  where  its  passions  were  not 
bribed.  I  had  Imagined  a  nationsi 
sovereignty,  rigfateous>  cafan,  and 
resolute,  trained  by  the  preoepts  of  a 
Milton  and  a  Lodie;  I  found  only 
an  Italian  deq^otism,  trained  by  the 
romance  of  Boasseau  and  the  soepti- 
dam  of  Voltaire. 

Eveiy  day  in  the  capital  now  had 
its  celebration,  and  all  exhibited  the 
taate  and  talent  of  the  First  Consul; 
but  one  characteristic  fUte  at  lengtfi 
woke  me  to  the  true  design  of  this 
extraordinary  man — ^the  Inangaratioa 
of  tlie  Legion  of  Honour.  It  was  the 
first  step  to  the  throne,  and  a  8tcq[)  of 
inoompatible  daring  and  dexterity; 
it  was  the  virtual  restoration  of  an 
aristocracy,  in  the  presence  of  a  pec^e 
who  had  raved  with  the  rage  of 
insDzj  against  all  titles,  who  had 
torn  down  the  coats«of-arms  from  the 
gates  of  the  noblesse,  and  shattered 
and  dug  up  even  the  marbles  of  their 
sepulchres,  A  new  nilitaiy  caste— 
a  noblesse  of  the  sword — ^was  now  to 
be  established.  Espublicanism  bad 
been  already  "  pushed  from  its  stool,^ 
but  this  was  tbe  chain  niiich  was  to 
keep  it  fixed  to  the  groond. 

The  ceremonial  was  held  in  the 
Hotel  des  bivalldes ;  and  all  the  civil 
pomp  of  the  eonsnlate  was  comlmied 
with  all  the  military  disfday.  The 
giving  of  the  crosses  of  hononr  called 
ffxih  in  succession  the  names  of  all 
those  gallant  soldiers  wiiose  exploits 
had  rung  throng  Europe,  in  the  caa* 
paigns  of  the  Alps  and  the  Bhise. 
Nothing  could  be  more  in  the  iH^irit  of 
a  fine  historic  picture,  or  in  the  sem* 
blanoe  of  a  fine  drama.  The  first  men 
of  the  French  councils  andarmiesstood, 
surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  their 
ancestors  in  the 'national  glory— the 
statues  of  the  Gond^  and  T^irenues, 
whose  memoiy  formed  so  large  a  per* 
tion  of  the  popalar  pride,  and  wfasse 
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achievements  so  solid  a  record  in 
the  history  of  French  triumph.  To 
those  high  sources  of  sentiment,  all 
that  could  be  added  by  stately  deco- 
ration and  religious  solemnity  was 
given  ;  and  in  the  chorus  of  sweet 
voices,  the  sounds  of  martial  har- 
mony, the  acclamations  of  the  count- 
less multitudes  within  and  without, 
and  the  thunder  of  cannon,  was  com- 
pleted the  most  magnificent,  and 
yet  the  most  ominous,  of  all  cere- 
monials. It  was  not  difficult  to  see, 
that  this  day  was  the  consecration  of 
France  to  absolute  power,  and  of  all 
her  faculties  to  conquest.  Like  the 
Roman  herald,  she  had  put  on,  in  the 
temple,  the  robe  of  defiance  to  all 
nations.  She  was  to  be  from  this 
day  of  devotement  the  nation  of  war. 
It  was  less  visible,  but  not  less  true, 
that  upon  the  field  of  Marengo 
perished  the  Democracy ;  but  in  that 
temple  was  sacrificed  the  Republic. 
The  throne  was  still  only  in  vision ; 
but  its  outline  was  clear,  and  that 
outline  was  colossal. 

In  my  intercourse  with  the  men  of 
the  new  regime  I  had  associated 
chiefly  with  the  military.  Their  ideas 
were  less  narrowed  by  the  circle  of 
Paris,  their  language  was  frank  and 
free,  and  their  knowledge  was  more 
direct  and  extensive  on  the  topic 
which  I  most  desired  to  comprehend, 
the  state  of  their  foreign  conquests.  I 
soon  had  reason  to  congratulate  my- 
self on  my  choice.  One  of  these,  a 
colonel  of  dragoons,  who  had  served 
with  Moreau,  and  whose  partialities 
at  least  did  not  lean  to  the  rival  hero, 
came  hurriedly  to  me  at  an  early 
hour  one  morning,  to  **take  his  leave." 
But  why,  and  where  ?  "  He  was  or- 
dered to  join  his  regiment  immediately, 
and  march  for  the  coast  of  the  Chan- 
nel." "To  invade  us?"  I  asked 
laughingly.  '*  Not  exactly  yet,  per- 
haps ;  but  it  may  come  to  that  in 
good  time.  I  grieve  to  tell  yon," 
added  my  gallant  friend,  with  more 
of  gravity  than  I  thought  he  could 
possibly  have  thrown  into  his  good- 
humoured  features,  "  that  we  are  to 
have  war.  The  matter  is  perfectly 
determined  in  the  Tuileries ;  and  at 
the  levee  to-day  there  will  probably 
be  a  scene.  In  the  mean  time,  take 
my  information  as  certain,  and  be 
prepared  for  your  return  to  England 


without  twenty-fonr  hours'  delay." 
He  took  his  departure. 

I  attended  the  levee  on  that  me- 
morable day,  and  saw  the  scene.  The 
Place  du  Carrousel  was  unusually 
crowded  with  troops,  which  the  Firsfc 
Consul  was  passing  in  review.  The 
whole  population  seemed  to  have 
conjectured  the  event  of  the  day ;  for 
I  had  never  seen  them  in  such  num- 
bers, nor  with  such  an  evident  look 
of  general  anxiety.  The  Tuileries 
were  filled  with  officers  of  state,  with 
leading  military  men,  and  members 
of  the  Senate  and  Tribunat;  the 
whole  body  of  the  foreign  ambassa- 
dors were  present;  and  yet  the  en- 
tire assemblage  was  kept  waiting  un- 
til the  First  Consul  had  inspected  even 
the  firelocks  of  his  guard,  and  the  shoes 
in  their  knapsacks.  The  diplomatists, 
as  they  saw  from  the  high  casements 
of  the  palace  this  tardy  operation 
going  on,  exchanged  glances  with 
each  other  at  its  contemptuous  trifling. 
Some  of  the  militaires  exiiibited  the  im- 
patience of  men  accustomed  to  prompt 
measures  ;  the  civilians  smiled  and 
shruggCNi  their  shoulders  ;  but  all  felt 
that  there  was  a  purpose  in  the  delay. 

At  length,  the  drums  beat  for 
the  close  of  the  review ;  the  First 
Consul  galloped  up  to  the  porch  of 
the'  palace,  flung  himself  from  his 
charger,  sprang  up  the  staircase,  and 
without  stopping  for  etiquette,  rushed 
into  the  saUe^  followed  by  a  cloud  of 
aides-de-camp  and  chamberlains. 
The  Circle  of  Presentations  was 
formed,  and  he  walked  hastily  round 
it,  saying  a  few  rapid  words  to  each. 
I  observed  for  the  first  time  an  aide- 
de-camp  moving  on  the  outside  of 
the  circle,  step  for  step,  and  with  his 
eye  steadily  marking  the  gesture  of 
each  individual  to  whom  the  First 
Consul  spoke  in  his  circuit.  This  was 
a  new  precaution,  and  indicative  of 
the  time.  Till  then  he  had  run  aU 
risks,  and  might  have  been  the  vic- 
tim of  any  daring  hand.  The  very 
countenance  of  the  First  Consul  was 
historic;  it  was  as  characteristic  as 
his  career.  It  exhibited  the  most 
unusual  contrast  of  severity  and  soft- 
ness ;  nothing  sterner  than  the  gather- 
ing of  his  brow,  nothing  more  flatter- 
ing than  his  smile.  On  this  occasion 
we  had  them  both  in  perfection.  To 
the  general  diplomatic  drcle  his  lip 
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wore  the  smile.  But  when  he  reached 
the  spot  where  the  British  ambassa- 
dor stood,  we  had  the  storm  at  once. 
With  his  darkest  frown,  and  with 
every  feature  in  agitation,  he  sud- 
denly burst  ont  into  a  tirade  against 
England — ^reproaching  her  with  con- 
tempt of  treaties ;  with  an  absolute 
desire  for  war;  with  a  perpetual 
passion  for  embroiling  Europe ;  with 
forming  armaments  in  the  midst  of 
peace ;  and  with  challenging  France  to 
an  encounter  which  must  provoke  uni- 
versal hostilities.  The  English  ambas- 
sador listened  in  silence,  but  with  the 
air  of  a  high-spirited  man,  who  would 
concede  nothing  to  menace ;  and 
with  the  countenance  of  an  intelligent 
one,  who  could  have  easily  answered 
declamation  by  argument.  But  for 
this  answer  there  was  no  time.  The 
First  Consul,  having  delivered  his 
diatribe,  suddenlv  sprang  round, 
darted  through  the  crowd,  rushed 
through  a  portal,  and  was  lost  to  the 
view.  That  scene  was  decisive.  I 
saw  that  war  was  inevitable.  I  took 
my  friend's  advice,  ordered  post- 
horses,  and  within  the  twenty-four 
hours  I  saw  with  infinite  delight  the 
clttfs  of  Dover  shining  in  the  dawn. 

I  am  not  writing  a  history.  I  am 
merely  throwing  together  events  sepa- 
rated by  great  chasms,  in  the  course 
of  a  life.  My  life  was  all  incident;  some- 
times connected  with  public  transac- 
tions of  the  first  magnitude,  sometimes 
wholly  personal ;  and  thus  I  hasten  on 
to  the  close  of  a  public  career  which 
has  ended,  and  of  an  existence  diver- 
sified by  cloud  and  sunshine,  but  on 
the  whole  happy. 

The  war  began ;  it  was  unavoid- 
able. The  objects  of  our  great  ad- 
versary have  been  since  stripped  of 
their  disguise.  His  system,  at  the 
time,  was  to  lull  England  by  peace, 
until  he  had  amassed  a  force  which 
would  crush  her  at  the  outbreak  of  a 
war.  A  few  years  would  have  con- 
centrated his  strength,  and  brought 
the  battle  to  our  own  shores.  But 
there  are  higher  impulses  acting  on 
the  world  than  human  ambition ;  the 
great  machine  is  not  altogether  gnide4 
by  man.  England  had  the  cause  of 
nations  in  her  charge ;  her  principles 
were  truth,  honour,  and  justice.  She 
had  retained  the  reverence  of  her  fore- 
fathers for  the  Sanctuary;   and  the 


same  guidance  which  had  in  the  be- 
ginning taught  her  wisdom,  ultimate- 
ly crowned  her  with  victoiy.  I  lived 
through  a  period  of  the  most  over- 
whelming vicissitudes  of  nations,  and 
of  the  great  disturber  himself,  who 
had  caused  those  vicissitudes.  I  saw 
Napoleon  at  the  head  of  600,000  men 
on  the  Niemen ;  I  saw  him  reduced  to 
50,000  on  the  pliuns  of  Champagne ; 
I  saw  him  reduced  to  a  bri^ide  at 
Fontainebleau ;  I  saw  him  a  bnriesque 
of  empire  at  Elba;  and  I  saw  him 
an  exile  on  board  a  British  ship,  de- 
parting from  Europe  to  obscurity  and 
his  grave.  These  things  may  well 
reconcile  inferior  talents  to  the  changes 
of  fortune.  But  they  should  idso 
teach  nations,  that  the  love  of  con- 
quest is  national  ruin;  and  that  there 
is  a  power  which  avenges  the  inno* 
ceht  blood.  No  country  on  earth 
requires  that  high  moral  more  than 
France ;  and  no  opuntij  on  earth  has 
more  bitterly  suffered  for  its  perver- 
sion. Napoleon  was  embodied  France; 
the  concentrated  spirit  of  her  wild  am- 
bition, of  her  furious  love  of  conquest, 
of  her  re<^less  scorn  of  the  soflferings 
and  rights  of  mankind.  Nobler  prin- 
ciples have  followed,  under  a  wiser 
rule.  But  if  France  draws  the  sword 
again  in  the  ambition  of  Napcdeon,  she 
will  exhibit  to  the  world  only  the  ftte 
of  Napoleon.    It  will  be  her  last  war. 

On  my  arrival  in  England,  I  foond 
the  public  mind  clouded  with  almost 
universal  dejection.  Pitt  was  visihiy 
dying.  He  still  held  the  nommal 
reins  of  government  for  some  period; 
but  the  blow  had  been  stmck,  and 
his  sole  honour  now  was  to  be,  that, 
like  the  Spartan  of  old,  he  died  on  the 
field,  and  with  his  buckler  on  his  arm. 
There  are  secrets  in  the  distribotlon 
of  human  destinies,  which  have  al- 
ways perplexed  mankind ;  and  one  of 
those  is,  why  so  many  of  the  most 
powerful  minds  have  been  cut  off  in 
the  midst  of  their  career,  extinguished 
at  the  moment  when  their  fine  facul- 
ties were  hourly  more  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  science,  of  government,  and 
of  the  general  progress  of  society. 

I  may  well  comprehend  that  feeling* 
for  it  was  my  own.  J  saw  Pitt  laid 
in  the  grave ;  I  looked  down  into  the 
narrow  bed  where  slept  all  that  was 
mortal  of  the  man  who  virtually 
wielded  the  whole  snpremacy  of  £u- 
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rope.  Yet  how  little  can  man  estimate 
the  future !  Xapoleon  was  in  his 
glory,  when  Pitt  was  in  his  shroud. 
Yet  how  infinitely  more  honoured,  and 
thus  more  happy,  was  the  fate  of  him 
by  whose  sepulchre  all  that  was  noble 
and  memorable  in  the  living  genera- 
tion stood  in  reverence  and  sorrow, 
than  the  last  hour  of  the  prisoner  of 
St  Helena!  Both  were  emblems  of 
their  nations.  The  Englishman,  man- 
ly, pure,  and  bold,  of  unshaken  firm- 
ness, of  proud  reliance  on  the  re- 
sources of  his  own  nature,  and  of 
lofty  persevereuce  through  good  and 
through  evil  fortune.  The  foreigner, 
dazzling  and  daring,  of  singular  in- 
tellectual vividness,  and  of  a  thirst  of 
power  which  disdained  to  be  slaked 
but  at  sources  above  the  ambition  of 
all  the  past  warriors  and  statesmen 
of  Europe.  He  was  the  first  who 
dreamed  of  fabricating  anew  the  old 
Roman  sceptre,  and  establishing  an 
empire  of  the  world.  His  game  was 
for  a  prodigious  stake,  and  for  a  while 
he  played  it  with  prodigious  fortune. 
He  found  the  moral  atmosphere  filled 
with  the  floating  elements  of  revolu- 
tion ;  he  collected  the  republican  elec- 
tricity, and  discharged  it  on  the  cusps 
and  pinnacles  of  the  European  thrones 
with  tenible  efl'ect.  But,  from  the 
moment  when  he  had  dissipated  that 
charm,  he  lost  the  secret  of  his  irre- 
sistible strength.  As  the  head  of  the 
great  republic,  making  opinion  his 
precursor,  calling  on  the  old  wrongs 
of  nations  to  level  his  way,  and  mar- 
shaling the  new-bom  hopes,  the  an- 
cient injuries,  and  the  ardent  imagi- 
nations of  the  continental  kingdoms  to 
fight  his  battles ;  the  world  lay  before 
him,  with  all  its  barriers  ready  to  fall 
at  the  first  tread  of  his  horse's  hoof,  f  As 
an  Emperor,  he  forged  his  own  chain. 
Napoleon,  the  chieftain  of  repub- 
licanism, might  have  revolutionized 
Europe ;  Kapoleon,  the  monarch, 
narrowed  his  supremacy  to  the  sweep 
of  his  sword.  Like  a  necroman- 
cer weary  of  his  art,  he  scattered 
the  whole  treasury  of  his  magnificent 
illusions  into  "thin  air;"  flung  away 
his  creative  wand  for  a  sceptre ;  and 
buried  the  book  of  his  magic  '*ten 
thousand  fathom  deep,"  to  replace  it 
only  by  the  obsolete  statutes  of 
courts,  and  the  weak  etiquette  of 
govern  men  ts  in  decay.    Fortunate  for 
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mankind  that  he  committed  this  irre- 
coverable error,  and  was  content  to 
be  the  lord  of  France,  instead  of  being 
the  sovereign  of  opinion ;  for  his  na- 
ture was  despotic,  and  his  power  must 
have  finally  shaped  and  massed  itself 
into  a  stupendous  tyranny.  Still,  he 
might  have  long  influenced  the  fates, 
and  long  excited  the  awe  and  wonder, 
of  Europe.  We,  too,  might  have  wor- 
shipped his  Stai',  and  have  forgotten 
the  danger  of  the  flaming  phenomenon, 
in  the  rapidity  and  eccentricity  of  its 
course,  as  we  saw  it  eclipsing  the  old 
luminaries  in  succession ;  until  il 
touched  our  orbit,  and  visited  us  in 
conflagration. 

It  was  said  that  Pitt  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  in  despair  of  the  pros- 
pects of  England.  The  defeat  of  Aus- 
terlitz  was  pronounced  his  death- 
blow. What  thoughts  may  cluster 
round  the  sleepless  pillow,  who  shall 
tell  ?  But  no  man  knew  England  bet- 
ter; none  had  a  bolder  faith  in  her 
perseverance  and  principle ;  none  had 
more  broadly  laid  the  foundations  of 
victory  in  national  honour.  I  shall 
never  be  driven  into  the  belief  that 
William  Pitt  despaired  of  his  country. 

He  died  in  the  vigour  of  his  genius,  in 
the  proudest  struggle  of  the  empire,  in 
the  midst  of  the  deepest  trial  which  for 
a  thousand  years  had  demanded  all  the 
faculties  of  England.  Yet,  what  man 
within  human  recollection  had  lived 
so  long,  if  we  are  to  reckon  life  not  by 
the  calendar  but  by  triumphs  ?  What 
minister  of  England,  what  minister  of 
Europe,  but  himself,  was  the  head  of 
his  government  for  three- and- twenty 
years?  What  man  had  attained  so 
high  an  European  rank?  What  mind 
hi^  influenced  so  large  an  extent  of 
European  interests  ?  What  name  was 
so  instinctively  pronounced  by  every 
nation,  as  the  first  among  mankind? 
To  have  earned  distinctions  like  these, 
was  to  have  obtained  all  that  time 
could  give.  Not  half  a  century  in 
years,  Pitt's  true  age  was  patriarchal. 

I  was  now  but  a  spectator.  My 
connexion  with  public  life  was  broken 
off.  Every  name  with  which  I  had 
been  associated  was  swept  away ;  and 
I  stood  like  a  man  flung  from  ship- 
wreck upon  a  shore,  where  every  face 
which  he  met  was  that  of  a  stranger. 
I  was  still  in  Parliament,  but  I  felt  a 
loathing  for  public  exertions.    From 
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faabit,  1  had  almodt  identified  office 
with  the  memorable  men  whom  I  had 
seen  governing  so  long;  and  the  new 
faces,  the  new  declamation,  and  the 
new  prindples,  which  the  ministerial 
change  brought  before  me  nightly, 
startled  my  feelings  even  less  as  new 
than  as  incongrnous.  I  admitted  the 
ability,  the  occasional  intelligence, 
and  perhaps  ev^  the  patriotism  of 
the  cabinet;  but  in  those  reveries, 
(the  natural  refnge  from  a  long  de- 
bate,) memory  so  often  peopled  the 
Treasury  Bench  with  the  forms  of 
Pitt  and  his  distinguished  coadjutors, 
and  so  completely  filled  my  ear  with 
his  sonorous  periods  and  high-toned 
principles,  that  when  I  was  roused  to 
the  reality,  I  felt  as  those  who  have 
seen  some  great  performer  in  one  of 
Shakspeare's  characters,  until  no  ex- 
cellence of  his  successor  can  embody 
the  conception  once  more. 

I  retired  from  the  tumult  of  Lon- 
don, and  returned  to  tastes  which  I 
had  never  wholly  forgotten ;  taking  a 
small  residence  within  a  few  miles  of 
this  centre  of  the  living  world,  and 
devoting  my  leisure  to  the  enjoyments 
of  that  life,  which,  in  the  purest  days 
of  man,  was  given  to  him  as  the  hap- 
piest, *^  to  diBss  the  garden,  and  keep 
it."  Clotilde  in  all  her  tastes  joined 
with  mine,  or  rather  led  them,  with 
the  instinctive  elegance  of  a  female 
mind,  accomplished  in  every  grace  of 
education.  We  read,  wrote,  walked, 
talked,  and  pruned  our  rose-trees  and 
gathered  our  carnations  and  violets, 
together.  She  had  ab*eady  given  me 
those  pledges,  which,  while  they  in- 
crease the  anidety,  also  increase  the 
affection,  of  wedded  life.  The  educa- 
tion of  our  children  was  a  new  source 
of  interest.  They  were  handsome  and 
healthy.  Their  littlesports,  the  growth 
of  their  young  perceptions,  and  the 
freshness  of  their  ideas,  renewed  to  us 
both  all  the  delights  of  society  with- 
out their  exhaustion;  and  when,  after 
returning  from  a  day  spent  in  the 
noise  and  bustle  of  London,  I  reached 
my  rustic  gate,  heard  the  cheerful 
voices  of  the  little  population  which 
rushed  down  the  flowery  avenue  to 
cling  upon  my  neck;  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  my  cottage,  with  my  arm 
round  the  waist  of  my  beautiful  and 
fond  wife,  breathing  the  evening  fra- 
grance of  a  thousand  blooms,  and 


enjoying  the  cool  air,  and  the  purple 
glories  of  the  sky— I  often  wondered 
why  men  should  seek  for  happiness 
in  any  other  scene ;  and  felt  gratitude, 
not  d^e  less  sincere  for  its  behig  calm 
and  solemn,  to  the  Giver  of  a  lot  so 
nearly  approaching  to  human  fUness 
of  joy. 

But  the  world  rolls  on,  let  who  will 
slumber  among  its  roses.  The  political 
worid  was  awoke  by  a  thunder-clap. 
Fox  died.  He  was  just  six  iBonths 
a  minister  1  Such  is  ambition,  audi  is 
the  world.  He  died,  like  Pitt,  in  the 
aenith  of  his  powers,  with  his  judg- 
ment improved  and  his  passions 
mitigated,  with  the  noblest  prospects 
of  public  utility  before  his  eyes,  and 
the  majestic  responsibilities  of  a  Bri- 
tish minister  assuming  their  natural 
rank  in  his  capacious  mind.  The 
times,  too,  were  darkening ;  and  an- 
other ^^  lodestar"  was  thus  BiTicken 
fh)m  the  national  hemisphere,  at  the 
moment  when  the  nation  most  wanted 
guidance.  The  lights  which  remained 
were  many;  but  they  were  vague, 
feeble,  and  scattered.  The  "leader  of 
the  starry  host"  was  gone. 

I  cannot  trust  myself  to  apeak  of 
this  distinguished  man ;  for  I  was  no 
Foxite.  I  regarded  his  policy  in 
opposition  as  the  pleadings  of  a 
powerfhl  advocate,  with  a  vast  re- 
taining fee,  a  most  comprehensive 
cause,  and  a  most  generous  and  con- 
fiding client.  Popularity,  popular 
claims,  and  the  people,  were  all  three 
made  for  him  beyond  all  other  men; 
and  no  advocate  ever  pleaded  with 
more  indefatigable  aeal,  or  more  reso- 
lute determination.  But,  raised  to  a 
higher  position,  higher  qnalities  were 
demanded.  Whether  they  might  not 
have  existed  in  his  nature,  waiting 
ior  the  development  of  time,  is  the 
question.  But  time  was  not  given. 
His  task  had  hitherto  been  easy.  It 
was  simply  to  stand  as  a  spectator 
on  the  shore,  criticising  the  man- 
oeuvres of  a  stately  vessel  struggling 
with  the  gale.  The  helm  was  at  last 
put  into  his  hand ;  and  it  was  then 
that  he  felt  the  difference  between 
terra  firma  and  the  wild  and  restless 
element  which  he  was  now  to  control 
But  he  had  scarcely  set  his  foot  on 
the  deck,  when  he,  too,  was  swept 
away.  On  such  brevity  of  trial,  it  is 
impossible  to  judge.     Time  might 
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have  mfttared  his  Tigour,  while  it  ex- 
{Muided  his  views:  matchless  as  the 
teader  of  a  party,  he  might  then  have 
been  elevated  into  the  acknowledged 
leader  of  a  people.  The  sing^ar 
daring,  ardent  sensitiveness,  and  po- 
polar  ambition,  which  made  him 
dangoons  in  a  private  station,  might 
then  have  found  their  nobler  employ- 
ment, and  been  purified  in  the  broad 
and  lofty  region  of  ministerial  duty. 
He  might  have  enlarged  the  partizan 
into  tlw  palriot,  and,  instead  of  being 
the  great  leader  of  a  popnlace,  have 
been  ennoUed  into  the  great  guide  of 
an  empire. 

Bat  the  world  never  stands  stfll. 
On  the  day  when  I  returned  from 
moralising  on  the  vanity  of  life  over 
the  grave  of  Fox,  I  received  a  letter, 
a  tnunpet-call  to  the  milde^  from 
Mordeeal.  It  was  enthusiastic,  but 
its  enthusiasm  had  now  taken  a  bolder 
direction*  ^ ^  In  abandoning  England,*' 
he  told  me,  **  he  had  abandoned  all 
minor  and  personal  speculations,  and 
was  now  dealing  with  the  affairs  of 
kiogdoms.**  This  letter  gave  only 
fragments  of  his  views;  but  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  he  contemplated 
larger  results  than  he  ventured  to  trust 
topqier. 

^  You  must  come  and  see  me  here," 
said  be,  ^^  for  it  is  only  here  that  you 
COR  see  me  as  I  ever  desired  to  be 
seen ;  or,  in  fact,  as  nature  made  me. 
In  your  busy  metropolis,  I  was  only 
one  of  the  millions  who  were  content 
to  make  a  s<Mrt  of  a  reptile  existence, 
creeping  on  the  ground,  and  living  on 
the  chances  of  tiie  day.  Here  I  have 
thrown  off  my  caterpillar  life,  and  am 
on  the  wing — a  human  dragon-fly,  if 
jon  wHl,  darting  at  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent objects,  enjoymg  the  broad 
smisbine,  and  speeding  through  the 
wide  air.  My  invincible  attachment 
to  my  nation  here  finds  its  natural 
object ;  for  the  sons  of  Abraham  are 
here  a/Kopfe.  I  am  a  patriarch,  with 
my  flocks  and  herds,  my  shepherds 
ud  dansm^,  the  sons  of  my  tribe 
coming  to  do  me  honour,  and  my 
heart  swelling  and  glowing  with  the 
prospects  of  national  regeneration. 
1  have  aronnd  me  a  province,  to  which 
oae  of  yonr  English  counties  would 
be  but  a  sheepfold ;  a  multitude  of 
boU  spirits,  to  whom  your  populace 
would  be   trifleiB;    a   new   nation, 
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elated  by  their  approaching  deliver- 
ance, solemnly  indignant  at  their 
past  oppression,  and  determined  to 
shake  the  land  to  its  centre,  or  to  re- 
cover their  freedom. 

**  You  will  speak  of  this  as  the 
•  vision  of  an  old  man — come  to  us,  and 
you  will  see  it  a  splendid  reality. 
But  observe,  that  /  expect  no  miracle. 
I  leave  visions  to  fanatics ;  and  while 
I  acknowledge  the  Power  of  Powws, 
which  rides  hi  clouds,  and  moves  the 
world  by  means  unknown  to  human 
weakness,  I  look  also  to  the  human 
means  which  have  their  place  in  push- 
ing on  the  wheels  of  the  great  system. 
The  army  which  has  broken  down 
the  strength  of  the  Continent — the 
force  which,  like  a  whirlwind,  has 
torn  such  tremendous  chasms  through 
the  old  domains  of  European  power, 
and  has  torn  up  so  many  of  the  forest 
monarchs  by  the  root — the  French 
legions,  the  greatest  instrument  of 
human  change  since  the  Grothic  in- 
vasions, are  now  marching  direct  on 
Poland. 

^^  I  have  seen  the  man  who  is  at 
the  head  of  that  army — ^the  most  ex- 
traordinary being  whom  Europe  has 
seen  for  a  thousand  years — the  crown- 
ed  basilisk  of  France.  I  own,  that 
we  must  beware  of  his  fangs,  c^ 
the  blast  of  his  nostrils,  and  the 
flash  of  his  eye.  He  is  a  terrible 
production  of  nature :  but  he  is  on 
our  side;  and,  even  if  he  should 
be  finally  trampled,  he  will  have 
first  done  our  work.  I  have  had 
an  interview  with  Kapoleon !  it  was 
long  and  animated.  He  spoke  to  me 
as  to  the  chief  man  of  my  nation, 
and  I  answered  him  in  the  spirit  of 
the  chief  man.  He  pronounced,  that 
the  general  change,  essential  to  the 
true  government  of  Europe,  was  in- 
capable of  being  efiected  without  the 
aid  of  our  people.  He  spoke  con- 
temptuously of  the  impoligr  by  which 
we  nad  been  deprived  of  our  privi^ 
leges,  and  declared  his  determination 
to  place  us  on  a  height  from  which  we 
might  move  the  world.  But  it  was 
obvious  to  me,  that  under  those  lofty 
declarations  there  was  a  burning  am- 
bition ;  that  if  we  were  to  move  the 
world,  it  was  for  him ;  and  that,  even 
then,  we  were  not  to  move  it  for  the 
monarch  of  France,  but  for  the  in- 
dividual. I  saw,  that  he  w^  then  the 
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dreamer.  Yet  his  dream  was  the  ex- 
travagance of  genius.  In  those  hope- 
less graspings  and  wild  aspirations,  I 
saw  nltiuiate  defeat ;  but  I  saw  also 
the  nenre  and  mnscle  of  a  gigantic 
mind.  In  his  pantings  after  immea- 
sarable  power  and  imperishable 
dominion,  he  utterly  forgot  the  bar- 
rier which  time  throws  before  the 
proudest  step  of  human  genius ;  and 
that  within  a  few  years  his  head  must 
grow  grey,  his  blood  cold,  the  sword 
be  returned  to  its  sheath,  and  even 
the  sceptre  fall  from  his  withering 
hand.  StUl,  in  our  conference,  we  both 
spoke  the  same  language  of  scorn  for 
human  obstacles,  of  contempt  for  the 
narrowness  of  human  views,  and  of 
our  resolution  to  effect  objects  which, 
in  many  an  after  age,  should  fix  the 
eye  of  the  world.  But  he  spoke  of 
immortal  things;  relying  on  mortal 
conjecture  and  mortal  power.  I 
spoke  of  them  on  surer  grounds.  I 
felt  them  to  be  the  consummation  of 
promises  which  nothing  can  abolish  ; 
to  be  the  offspring  of  power  which 
nothing  can  resist.  The  foundation 
of  his  structures  was  policy,  the  foun- 
dation of  mine  was  prophecy.  And 
when  his  shall  be  scattered  as  the 
chaff  of  the  threshing-floor,  and  be 
light  as  the  dust  of  the  balance ;  mine 
shall  be  deep  as  the  centre,  high  as 
the  heavens,  and  dazzling  as  the  sun 
in  his  glory." 

In  another  portion  of  his  letter,  he 
adverted  to  the  means  by  which  this 
great  operation  was  to  be  effected. 

^^  I  have  been  for  three  days  on  the 
Vistula,  gazing  at  the  march  of  the 
^  Grand  Army.^  It  well  deserves  the 
name.  It  is  the  mightiest  mass  of 
power  ever  combined  under  one  head; 
half  a  million  of  men.  The  armies  of 
Persia  were  gatherings  of  clowns  com- 
pared to  this  incomparable  display  of 
soldiership;  the  armies  of  Alaric  and 
Attila  wci'e  hordes  of  savages  in  com- 
parison ;  the  armies  of  ancient  Rome 
alone  approached  it  in  point  of  disci- 
pline, but  the  most  powerful  Roman 
army  never  reached  a  fifth  of  its 
number.  I  see  at  this  moment  before 
me  the  conquerors  of  the  Continent, 
the  brigades  which  have  swept  Italy, 
the  bayonets  and  cannon  which  have 
broken  down  Austria,  and  extinguish- 
ed Prussia. — ^Tho  ei^les  are  now  on, 
the  wing  for  a  mightier  prey." 


This    prediction    was    like    the 
prayers  of  the  Homeric  heroes — 

**  One  half  the  gods  dispersed  in  empty 


air. 


Poland  was  not  to  be  liberated ;  the 
crisis  was  superb,  bat  the  weapon 
was  not  equal  to  the  blow.  It 
was  the  first  instance  in  which  the 
French  Emperor  was  fouid  inferior 
to  his  fortune.  With  incomparable 
force  of  intellect,  Napoleon  wanted 
grandeur  of  mind.  It  has  become 
the  custom  of  later  years  to  deny  him 
even  superiority  of  intellect ;  bat  the 
man  who,  in  a  contest  open  to  all, 
goes  before  all— who  converts  a  repab- 
lic,  with  all  its  ardonr,  haoghtiness, 
and  passion,  into  a  monarchy  at  once 
as  rigid  and  as  magnificent  aa  an 
Oriental  despotism — who,  in  a  coontiy 
Of  warriors,  makes  himself  the  leading 
warrior — who,  among  the  circle  within 
circle  of  the  subtlest  political  intngaes, 
baffles  all  intrigues,  converts  them 
into  the  material  of  his  own  ascend- 
ency, and  makes  the  snbtlest  and  the 
boldest  spirits  his  instruments  and 
slaves — has  given  sufficient  evidence 
of  the  superiority  of  his  talents.  Tbe 
conqueror  who  beat  down  in  succes- 
sion all  the  great  military  names  of 
Europe,  must  have  been  a  soldior; 
the  negotiator  who  vanquished  all 
existing  diplomacy,  and  the  states- 
man who  remodelled  the  laws,  corfo- 
ed  the  fiery  temper,  and  reduced  to 
discipline  the  fierce  insnbordinatioa 
of  a  people,  whose  first  victory  had 
crushed  the  state,  and  heaped  the 
ruins  of  the  throne  on  the  sepolchre 
of  their  king — most  have  been 
a  negotiator  and  a  statesman  of 
the  first  rank.  Or,  if  those  were  not 
the  achievements  of  intellect,  by 
what  were  they  done  ?  If  they  were 
done  without  it,  of  what  value  is  in- 
tellect ?  Napoleon  had  then  only  found 
the  still  superior  secret  of  success ;  and 
we  deny  his  intellect,  simply  to  give 
him  attributes  higher  than  belong  to 
human  nature. — ^No  man  before  him 
dreamed  of  such  success,  no  man  in 
his  day  rivalled  it,  no  man  since  his 
day  has  attempted  its  renewaL  ^^  Bat 
he  was  fortunate!"  What  can  he 
more  childish  than  to  attempt  the  so* 
lution  of  the  problem  by  fortune?  For- 
tune is  a  phantom.  Circnmstances 
may  arise  beyond  the  conception  of 
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man ;   but  where  the  feebler  mind 
yields  to  circumstances,  the  stronger 
one  shapes,  controls,  and  guides  them. 
This  man  was  sent  for  a  great  pur- 
pose of  justice,  and  he  was  gifted  with 
the  faculties  for  its  execution.     An 
act  of  imperial  guilt  had  been  com- 
mitted, of  which  Europe  was  to  be 
purged  by  penalty  alone.     The  fall 
of  Poland  was  to  be  made  a  moral  to 
the  governments  of  the  earth ;  and 
Napoleon  was  to  be  the  fiery  brand 
that  was  to  imprint  the  sentence  upon 
the  foreheads  of  the  great  criminals. 
It  is  in  contemplations  like  these,  that 
the  spirit  of  history  ministers  to  the 
wisdom  of  mankind.    Whatever  may 
be  the  retribution  for  individuals  be- 
yond the  grave,  justice  on  nations 
must  be  done  in  this  world  ;  and  here 
it  will  be  done. 

The  partition  of  Poland  was  the 
most  comprehensive  and  audacious 
crime  of  the  modem  world.  It  was  a 
deliberate  insult,  at  once  to  the  laws  of 
nations  and  to  the  majesty  of  the 
great  Disposer  of  nations.  Aiid  never 
fell  vengeance  more  immediate,  more 
distinct,  or  more  characteristic.  The 
capital  of  Austria  twice  entered  over 
the  bodies  of  its  gallant  soldiery ;  Russia 
ravaged  and  Moscow  burnt ;  the  Prus- 
sian army  extinguished  by  the  mas- 
sacre of  Jena,  and  Prussia  in  a  day 
fettered  for  years — were  the  summary 
and  solemn  retribution  of  Heaven. 
But,  when  the  penalty  was  paid,  the  fate 
of  the  executioner  instantly  followed. 
Guilt  had  punished  guilt,  and  justice 
was  to  be  alike  done  upon  all.  Na- 
poleon and  his  empire  vanished,  as 
the  powder  vanishes  that  explodes  the 
mine.  The  ground  was  broken  up  ; 
the  structures  of  royalty  on  its  sur- 
face were  deeply  fractured ;  the  havoc 
was  complete ;  but  the  fiery  deposit 
which  had  effected  the  havoc  was  it- 
self scattered  into  air. 

His  re-establishment  of  Poland 
would  have  been  an  act  of  grandeur.  It 
would  have  established  a  new  char- 
acter for  the  whole  Revolution.  It 
would  have  shown  that  the  new  spirit 
which  had  gone  forth  summoning  the 
world  to  regeneration,  was  itself  re- 
generation ;  that  it  was  not  a  tempter, 
but  a  restorer  ;  that  all  conquest  was 
not  selfish,  and  all  protestation  not 
meant  to  deceive.  If  Napoleon  had 
given  Poland  a  difdem,  and  placed  it 


on  the  brow  of  Kosciusko,  he  would, 
in  that  act,  have  placed  on  his  own 
brow  a  diadem  which  no  chance  of 
the  field  could  have  plucked  away ;  an 
imperishable  and  dazzling  answer  to 
all  the  calumnies  of  his  age,  and  all 
the  doubts  of  posterity.  He  might 
even  have  built,  in  the  restoration 
of  the  fallen  kingdom,  a  citadel  for  his 
own  security  in  all  the  casualties  of 
empire ;  but,  in  all  events,  he  would 
have  fixed  in  the  political  heaven  a 
star  which,  to  the  last  recollection  of 
mankind,  would  have  thrown  light  on 
his  sepulchre,  and  borne  his  name. 

The  fall  of   the  Foxite  ministry 
opened  the  way  to  a  new  cabinet,  and 
I  resumed  my  office.    But  we  march- 
ed in  over  ruins.    In  the  short  period 
of  their  power,  Europe  had  been  shat- 
tered.   England  had  stood  aloof  and 
escaped  the  shock  ;  but  to  stand  aloof 
then  was  her  crime — her  sympathy 
might  have  saved  the  tottering  system. 
Now,  all  was  gone.   When  we  looked 
over  the  whole  level  of  the  Continent, 
we  saw  but  two  thrones — France  and 
Russia;  all  the  rest  were  crushed. 
They  stood,  but  their  structure  was 
shattered,  stripped  of  its  adornments, 
and  ready  to  crumble  down  at  the 
first  blow.    England  was  without  an 
ally.     We  had  begun  the  war  with 
Europe  in  our  line  of  battle ;  we  now 
stood  alone.    Yet,  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  was  never  bolder  than  in  this 
hour,  when  a  storm  of  hostility  seem- 
ed to  be  gathering  round  us  from 
every  quarter  of  the  world.      Still, 
there  were  voices  of  ill  omen  among 
our    leading    men.      It    was    said, 
that    France    and   Russia   had   re- 
solved to  divide  the  world  between 
them — to  monopolize  the  East  and 
the  West ;  to  extinguish  all  the  minor 
sovereignties ;  to  abolish  all  the  con- 
stitutions ;  to  turn  the  world  into  two 
vast  menageries,  in  which  the  lesser 
monarchies  should  be  shown,  as  caged 
lions,  for  the  pomp  of  the  two  lords- 
paramount  of  the  globe.    I  heard  this 
language  from  philosophers,  from  ora- 
tors, even  from  statesmen ;  but  I  turn- 
ed to  the  people,  and  I  found  the 
spirit  of  their  forefathers  unshaken  in 
them  still— the  bold  defiance  of  the 
foreigner,  the  lofty  national  scorn  of 
his  gasconading,  the  desire  to  grapple 
more  closely  with  his  utmost  strength, 
and  the  willingness,  nay,  the  passion- 
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ate  desiret  to  rest  the  cause  of  Europe 
on  their  championship  alone.  I  never 
heard  among  the  mnltitnde  a  sound 
of  that  despair  which  had  become 
the  habitual  language  of  Opposition. 
They  had  answered  the  ciJl  to  arms 
with  national  ardour.  The  land  was 
filled  with  Yolantary  levies,  and  the 
constant  crj  of  the  people  was — con- 
flict with  the  enemy,  any  where,  at 
any  time,  or  upon  any  terms.  More 
ftiUy  versed  in  their  national  history 
than  any  other  European  people,  they 
remembered,  that  in  every  war  with 
France,  for  a  thousand  years,  Eng- 
land had  finished  with  victory ;  that 
she  had  never  suffered  anyone  decisive 
defeat  in  the  war ;  that  where  the  forces 
of  the  two  nations  could  come  fairly  into 
contact,  their  troops  had  always  been 
successful ;  and  that  from  the  moment 
when  France  ventured  to  contest  the 
empire  of  the  seas,  all  the  battles  of 
England  wore  triumphs,  until  the 
enemy  was  swept  from  the  ocean. 

The  new  cabinet  formed  its  plans  on 
the  national  confidence,  and  executed 
them  with  statesmanlike  decision. 
The  struggle  on  the  Continent  was  at 
an  end ;  but  they  resolved  to  gird  it 
with  a  chain  of  &i^.  Every  port 
was  shut  up  by  English  guns ;  every 
shore  was  watched  by  f^glish  e3res. 
Outside  this  chain,  the  world  was  our 
own.  The  ocean  was  free ;  every  sea 
was  traversed  by  our  commerce  with 
as  much  security  as  in  the  most  pro- 
foundpeace.  ThecontrastwiththeCon- 
tinent  was  of  the  most  striking  order. 
There  all  was  the  dungeon — one  vast 
ficene  of  snfiering  and  outcry ;  of  co- 
ercion and  sorrow ;  the  conscription, 
the  confiscation,  the  licensed  plonder, 
the  bitter  and  perpetual  insult.  The 
hearts  of  men  died  within  them,  and 
they  crept  silently  to  their  obscure 
graves.  Wounds,  poverty,  and  feroci- 
ous t3rranny,  the  heart-gnawing  pangs 
of  shame,  and  the  thousand  thorns 
which  national  and  conscious  degrada* 
Hon  strewsontheplliowof  men  crushed 
by  the  insolence  of  a  soldieiy,  wore 
away  the  human  race ;  provinces  were 
unpeopled,  and  a  generation  were 
laid  prematurely  in  the  grave. 

The  recollections  of  the  living  world 
will  long  point  to  this  period  as  the 
most  menacing  portion  of  all  history. 
The  ancient  tjnrannieB  were  bold,  pre- 
eumptttons,  and  remorsetess  monopo* 


lies  of  power;  butlhdrpressnresctiSrce- 
ly  descended  to  themultitnde.  JUcrush- 
ii  the  senator,  the  patrician,  and  the 
man  of  opulence ;  as  &e  tempest  smites 
the  turrets  of  the  palace,  or  sliatters  the 
pinnacles  of  the  mountain  range.  But 
the  despotism  of  France  searched  the 
humblest  condition  of  man.  It  tyran- 
nized over  the  cottage,  as  fiercely  as  it 
had  swept  over  the  thrones.  The  Ger- 
man or  Italian  peasant  saw  his  son 
Uhh  away,  to  perish  in  some  distant 
region,  of  which  he  knew  no  more 
than  that  it  was  the  grave  of  the 
thousands  and  teas  of  thousands  of 
his  fellow  shepherds  and  vintagers. 
The  despotism  of  France  less  resembled 
the  domination  of  man,  from  which, 
with  all  its  vigilance,  there  is  somehope 
of  escape,  than  the  subtlety  of  a  demon, 
which  has  an  evil  and  a  sting  for 
every  heart,  and  by  which  nothing 
can  be  forgotten,  and  nothing  will  be 
spared.  L^  the  whole  immense  circle 
of  French  donunicm,  no  man  oould 
lay  his  head  down  to  rest,  with  a  se- 
curity that  he  might  not  be  roused  at 
midnight,  to  be  flung  into  a  captivity 
firom  which  he  was  never  to  relunu 
No  man  could  look  upon  his  property, 
the  earnings  of  his  manhood,  the 
resource  for  his  age,  or  the  proviBkn 
for  his  children,  without  the  know- 
ledge that  it  was  at  the  meroy  of  the 
plunderer;  no  man  could  look  upon 
the  birth  of  his  child,  without  the 
bitter  consciousness  that  another  vic- 
tim was  preparing  for  the  general 
sacrifice ;  nor  could  see  the  ripenmg 
form  or  intellect  of  those  who  were 
given  to  him  by  Providence  for  tiie 
comfort  and  companionship  of  his  ad- 
vancingyears,withoutaconvietioDthat 
they  would  be  swept  away  firom  him. 
He  felt  that  he  would  be  left  umhelter* 
ed  and  alone ;  and  that  those  in  whom 
his  life  was  wrapt,  and  whom  he  would 
have  gladly  given  his  lift  to  save, 
were  destined  to  perish  by  some  Ger- 
man or  Russian  bayonet,  and  make 
their  last  bed  among  the  swamps  of 
the  Danube  or  the  snows  of  PoIumL 

I  am  not  now  speaking  fom  the 
natural  abhorrence  of  the  Briton  for 
tyranny  alone.  The  proofs  are  before 
the  eye  of  mankind.  Within  little  more 
than  half  the  first  year  of  the  Polisk 
campaign,  threeoonscriptions,  ofeig^ 
thousand  youths  eadi,  were  demanded 
firom  France  alotfe.     Two  hundred 
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and' forty  thousand  living  beings  were 
torn  from  their  parents,  and  sent  to 
perish  in  the  field,  the  hospital,  and  on 
the  inarch  through  deserts  where  win- 
ter reigns  in  bcftindless  supremacy  I 

Let  the  man  of  England  rejoice,  that 
those  terrible  inflictions  cannot  be  laid 
on  him,  and  be  grateful  to  the  freedom 
which  protects  the  most  favoured  na- 
tion of  mankind.  Arbitrary  arrest  and 
the  conscription  are  the  two  heads  of 
the  serpent — either  would  embitter 
the  existence  of  the  most  prosperous 
state  of  society ;  they  both  at  this 
hour  gnaw  the  vitals  of  the  continental 
states ;  they  alienate  the  allegiance, 
and  chill  the  affections ;  even  where 
they  are  mitigated  by  the  character 
of  the  sovereigns,  they  still  remain 
the  especial  evils  which  the  noblest 
patriotism  should  apply  all  its  efforts  to 
extinguish,  and  the  removal  of  which 
it  would  be  the  most  illustrious  boon 
of  princes  to  confer  upon  their  people. 

But  the  ramparts  of  that  empire  of 
slavery  and  suffering  were  to  be 
shaken  at  last.  The  breach  was  to 
be  made  and  stormed  by  England; 
Europe  was  to  be  summoned  to 
achieve  its  own  deliverance ;  and  Eng- 
land was  to  move  at  the  head  of  the 
proudest  armament  that  ever  marched 
to  conquest  for  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind. 

She  began  by  a  thunder- clap.  The 
peace  with  Russia  had  laid  the  Czar 
at  the  mercy  of  France.  Napoleon 
had  intrigued  to  make  him  ^  confede- 
rate in  the  league  against  mankind. 
But  the  generous  nature  of  the  Rus- 
sian monarch  shrank  from  the  conspi- 
racy, and  the  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  Tilsit  were  divulged  to  the 
British  cabinet.  I  shall  not  now  say 
from  what  authority  they  came  ;  but 
the  confidence  was  spontaneous,  and 
the  effect  decisive.  Those  Articles 
contained  the  outline  of  a  plan  for  com- 
bining all  the  fleets  of  subject  Europe, 
and  pouring  the  final  vengeance  of  war 
on  our  shores.  The  right  wing  of  that 
tremendous  armament  was  to  be  formed 
of  the  Danish  and  Russian  fleets. 
This  confederacy  must  be  broken  up, 
or  we  must  see  a  hundred  and  eighty 
ships  of  the  line,  freighted  with  a 
French  and  Russian  army,  at  the 
month  of  the  Thames.  There  was 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost,  if  we  were 
to  act  at  all ;  for  a  French  force  waa 


already  within  a  march  of  the  Great 
Belt,  to  garrison  Denmark.  The 
question  was  debated  in  council,  in 
all  its  bearings.  All  were  fuUy  aware 
of  the  hypocritical  clamour  which 
would  be  raised  by  the  men  who 
were  lending  themselves  to  every 
atrocity  of  France.  We  were  not 
less  prepared  for  the  furious  decla- 
mation of  that  professor  of  universal 
justice,  and  protector  of  the  rights  of 
neutral  nations — the  French  Emperor. 
But  the  necessity  was  irresistible ;  the 
act  was  one  of  self-defence ;  and  it 
was  executed  accordingly,  and  with 
instant  and  incomparable  vigour.  A 
fleet  and  army  were  dispatched  to  the 
Baltic.  An  assault  of  three  days  gave 
the  Danish  fleet  into  our  hands.  The 
confederacy  was  broken  up  by  the 
British  batteries ;  and  the  armament 
returned,  with  twenty  sail  of  the 
enemy^s  line,  as  trophies  of  the  best 
planned  and  boldest  expedition  of 
the  war. 

Napoleon  raged ;  but  it  was  at 
finding  that  England  could  show  a 
promptitude  like  his  own,  sanctioned 
by  a  better  cause.  Denmark  com- 
plained pathetically  of  the  infringe- 
ment of  peace,  before  she  had  **  com- 
pleted her  preparations  for  war  ; " 
but  every  man  of  political  under- 
standing, even  in  Denmark,  rejoiced 
at  her  being  disburdened  of  a  fleet, 
whose  subsistence  impoverished  her 
revenues,  and  whose  employment 
could  only  have  involved  her  in  fatal 
hostilities  with  Britain.  Russia  was 
loudest  in  her  indignation,  but  a  smile 
was  mingled  with  her  firown.  Her 
statesmen  were  secretly  rejoiced  to 
be  relieved  from  all  share  in  the  fear- 
ful enterprise  of  an  encounter  with 
the  fleets  of  England,  and  her  Em-> 
peror  was  not  less  rejoiced  to  find, 
that  she  had  still  the  sagacity  and 
the  courage  which  could  as  little  be 
baffled  as  subdued,  and  to  which  tho 
powers  of  the  North  themselves  might 
look  for  refuge  in  the  next  struggle 
of  diadems. 

This  was  but  the  dawning  of  the 
day ;  the  sun  was  soon  to  rise.  Yet, 
public  life  has  its  difllcnlties  in  pro- 
portion to  its  height.  As  Walpole 
said,  that  no  man  knows  the  human 
heart  but  a  ministe^^  so  no  man 
knows  the  re^J,  difficulties  of  oflace, 
but  the  pan  of  office.     Lures  to 
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his  passions,  temptations  to  his  inte- 
grity, and  alarms  to  his  fears,  are 
perpetually  acting  on  his  sense  of 
honour.    To  make  a  false  step  is  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  under 
all  those  impulses ;  and  one  false  step 
ruins  him.    The  rumour  reached  me 
that  there  were  dissensions  in  the 
cabinet ;  and,  though  all  was  smooth 
to  the  eye,  I  had  soon  sufficient  proof 
that  the  intelligence  was  true.     A 
prominent  member  of  the  administra- 
tion was  the  object  of  the  Intrigue. 
He  was  an  intelligent,  high-spirited, 
and  striughtforward  man,   open  in 
language,  if  the  language  was  not  of 
the  most  classic  order ;  and  bold  in 
his  conceptions,  if  those  conceptions 
were  not  formed  on  the  most  accom- 
plished knowledge.    He  had  attained 
his  high  position,  partly  by  public 
services,  but  still  more  by  connexion. 
It  was  impossible  to  refuse  respect  to 
his  general  powers,  but  it  was  equally 
impossible  to  deny  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  his  competitor.     The 
contrast  which  they  presented  in  the 
House  was  decisive  of  their  talents 
for  debate.    While  the  one  spoke  his 
mind  with  the  uncultured  expressions 
of  the  moment ;  the  other  never  ad- 
dressed   the   House   but   with   the 
polished  and  pointed  diction  of  the 
orator.     He  was  the  most  accom- 
plished  of  debaters. — Always   pre- 
pared, always  pungent,  often  power- 
ful.   Distinguished  in  early  life  by 
scholarship,  he  had  brought  all  the 
finer  spirit  of  his  studies  into  the 
business  of  public  life.    He  was  the 
delight  of  the  House ;  and  the  bound- 
less applause  which  ifbllowed  his  elo- 
quence, and  paid  an  involuntary  tri- 
bute to  his  mastery  of  public  affairs, 
not  unnaturally  stimulated  his  ambi- 
tion to  possess  that  leading  official 
rank  to  which  he  seemied  (billed  by 
the  right  of  nature.    The  rivalry  at 
length  became  open  and  declared ;  it 
had  been  felt  too  deeply  to  die  away 
among  the  casual  impressions  of  pub- 
lic life;  it  had  been  suppressed  too 
long  to  be  forgiven  on  either  side; 
and  the  crisis  was  evidently  approach- 
ing in  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  a 
part  with  either  of  those  gifted  men. 

I  seldom  spent  more  anxious  hours 
in  the  course  of  an  anxious  life,  than 
during  the  period  of  this  deliberation. 
I  felt  all  the  fascinations  of  the  man 


of  genius.  On  the  other  hand,  I  re- 
spected all  the  solid  and  manly  quali- 
ties of  his  opponent.  In  a  penonal 
view,  the  issue  of  the  contest  was 
likely  to  produce  evil  to  my  own 
views.  •  I  was  still  a  dependent  upon 
fortune.  I  had  new  ties  and  interests, 
which  made  official  income  more  im- 
portant to  me  day  by  day.  In  the 
fall  of  the  administration  I  must  fol- 
low the  general  fate. — ^In  making  mj 
decision  with  the  unsuocesslul  candi- 
date for  power,  I  must  go  down  along 
with  him ;  and  the  claims  of  the  com- 
petitors were  so  equally  balanced, 
and  both  were  so  distinguished,  ihti 
it  was  beyond  all  conjecture  to  cakn- 
late  the  result.  I,  too,  was  not  without 
many  a  temptation  to  perplex  my 
judgment.  The  rivalry  had  at  length 
become  public,  and  the  friends  of 
each  were  active  in  secaring  opinions 
among  the  holders  of  office.  The 
whole  was  a  lottery,  but  with  my 
political  existence  dependent  on  my 
escaping  a  blank.  In  this  dilemma  I 
consulted  my  oracle,  Clotilde.  Her 
qnick  mteUigence  decided  for  me  at 
once.  **  Yon  must  resign,"  said  she. 
^^  You  value  both  ;  yon  cannot  side 
with  either  without  offending  their 
feelings,  or,  what  I  more  regard,  dis- 
tressing your  own.  Both  are  men 
of  intelligence  and  honour,  and  they 
will  understand  your  motives  and  re- 
spect them.  To  retain  office  is  im- 
possible." 

*^  But,  Clotilde,  how  can  I  bear  the 
thought  olf  reducing  you  and  my  in- 
fants to  the  discomforts  of  a  narrow 
income,  and  the  obscurity  of  a  life  of 
retirement?  " 

^*  A  thousand  times  better,  than  yon 
could  endure  the  thought  of  retaining 
office  against  your  judgment,  or  taking 
a  part  against  a  friend.  Follow  the 
impressions  of  your  own  gcnerons 
nature,  and  yon  will  be  dearer  than 
ever  to  Clotilde — even  thovgh  it  con- 
demned us  all  to  the  deepest  obscs- 
rity."  Tears  gushed  into  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke  the  words;  and  in  her 
heart  she  was  evidently  less  of  the 
heroine  than  ui  her  language:  the 
children  had  come  playing  round  her 
feet  at  the  moment ;  and  the  family 
picture  of  the  reverse  in  our  fbrtunes, 
filled  with  this  cluster  of  young  faces, 
unconscious  of  the  chance  which  lay 
before  them,  was  too  severe  a  trial 
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for  a  motiier's  feelings.  *Her  tears 
iiowed  abundantly,  and  the'  beating  of 
bt^r  heart  showed  the  angnish  of  her 
sacrifice.  Bnt  she  still  persisted  in 
her  detennination.  As  I  took  leave  of 
her  to  go  down  to  the  Honse,  her  last 
words,  as  she  pressed  my  hand,  were — 
''Resign,  and  leave  therest  to  fortune." 

A  motiott  on  the  subject  of  the  ri- 
val claims  had  been  appointed  for  the 
eresiog;  and  the  premier  was  to  open 
the  debate.  The  House  was  crowded 
tt  an  eariy  hour ;  and  as  my  services 
were  required  in  the  disi^ussion,  I 
postponed  the  communication  of  my 
itsolTe,  until  the  division  should  an- 
ooonce  that  my  labours  were  at  an 
end.  Bat  the  hour  passed  away  in 
iDQtine  business.  StUl,  the  premier 
did  not  appear.  The  anxie^  grew 
exceeslve.  At  length  whispers  ran 
roond  the  benches,  of  a  rencounter  be- 
tveen  the  two  distinguished  indivi- 
daaU;  and,  Uke  aU  rumours  of  this  na- 
ture, the  results  were  pronounced  to  be 
of  the  most  ahinning  kind.  The  con- 
sternation was  gradually  mitigated  by 
tbe  umonncement  that  one  of  the 
combatants  remained  unhurt,  but  that 
the  other  had  received  a  mortal  wound. 
The  Hoose  was  speedily  deserted ;  and 
aU  mahed  out  to  ascertain  the  truth 
of  this  melancholy  intelligence.  Yet, 
Dothmg  was  to  be  gather^  among  the 
oomberiess  reports  of  the  night,  and 
I  returned  home  harassed  almost  into 
&ver.  The  morning  quieted  the  ge- 
oenl  alarm.  The  wound  was  dan- ' 
gHtHi8,bDt  not  mortal ;  and  both  com- 
bi^ts  bad  sent  in  their  resignation. 
It  WIS  accepted  by  royalty ;  and  be- 
fore another  night  fell,  I  was  sent  for 
l)jthe  premier,  and  offered  one  of  the 
Ticant  offices. 

Soch  are  the  chances  of  public  life. 
The  lottery  had  Ix^n  drawn,  and  mine 
^aa  a  prize.  With  what  feelings  I 
retnmed  on  that  night  to  my  fireside; 
vithvbat  welcome  I  was  received  by 
niT  gentle,  yet  heroic,  wife ;  or  with 
what  eyes  I  glanced  upon  my  infants, 
u  they  came  to  ask  the  paternal  kiss 
and  Uessing  before  they  parted  for 
tlieirpillowB,  I  leave  to  those  who  know 
the  rejoidng  of  the  heart,  to  conceive. 

Those  events  had  shaken  the  minis- 
^1  as  dissensions  always  have  done ; 
lod  it  still  cost  us  many  a  severe  stmg- 
slc'toresist  the  forceof  Opposition  com- 
t^iiied  with  the  clamours  of  the  country. 


England  and  France  now  presented  a 
spectacle  unexampled  in  the  annals  of 
hostilities;  engaged  in  a  war  which 
seemed  interminable  —  both  deter- 
mined to  conquer  or  perish ;  both  im- 
pelled by  the  most  daring  courage ;  yet 
neither  able  to  inflict  the  slightest  blow 
upon  the  other,  with  bnt  fifteen  miles 
between.  France  was  nearer  to  Rus- 
sia, nay,  was  nearer  to  the  remotest 
extremity  of  Asia,  than  to  England.  In 
the  midst  of  the  fiercest  war,  both  pre- 
served the  attitude  of  the  most  pro- 
found peace.  The  lion  and  the  tiger, 
couching  on  the  opposite  sides  of  some 
impassable  ravine,  each  watching  the 
fiery  eyes  and  naked  fangs  of  the 
other,  would  have  been  the  natural 
emblems  of  this  hopeless  thirst  of  en- 
counter between  the  two  most  power- 
ful and  exasperated  nationsof  the  earth. 

It  is  no  superstition  to  trace  those 
events  to  a  higher  source  than  man. 
The  conclusion  of  this  vast  conflict 
was  already  written,  in  a  record  above 
the  short-sighted  vision  and  infirm 
memory  of  our  nature.  In  all  the 
earlier  guilt  of  Europe,  France  has 
been  the  allotted  punisherof  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and  England  the  allotted 
punisher  of  France.  I  make  no  pre- 
sumptuous attempt  to  explain  the 
reason ;  but  the  process  is  incontes- 
table. When  private  proflyigacy  com- 
bines with  some  atrocious  act  of  public 
vice  to  make  the  crimes  of  the  Conti- 
nent intolerable,  France  is  sent  forth 
to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  its  boun- 
daries, to  crush  its  armies  in  the  field, 
to  sack  its  cities,  and  to  decimate  its 
population.  Then  comes  the  penalty 
of  the  punisher.  The  crimes  of  France 
demand  purgation.  The  strength  of 
England  is  snnunoned  to  this  stern 
duty,  and  France  is  scourged;  her 
military  pride  is  broken ;  her  power  is 
paralysed ;  peace  follows,  and  Europe 
rests  for  a  generation.  The  process 
has  been  so  often  renewed,  and  has 
been  completed  with  such  irresistible 
regularity,  that  the  principle  is  a  law. 
The  period  for  this  consummation  was 
now  come  once  more. 

I  was  sitting  in  my  library  one  eve- 
ning, when  a  stranger  was  introduced, 
who  had  brought  a  letter  from  the 
officer  commanding  our  squadi'on  on 
the  Spanish  coast.  He  was  a  man  of 
noble  presence,  of  stately  stature,  and 
with  a  coimtenance  exhibiting  all  the 
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vivid  expression  of  the  South.  He 
was  a  Spanish  nobleman  from  the 
Astnrias,  and  deputed  bj  the  authori- 
ties to  demand  succours  in  the  na» 
tional  rising  against  the  common  ene- 
my, Napoleon.  I  was  instinctively 
struck  by  the  measureless  value  of  re* 
sistance  in  a  country  which  opened  to 
us  the  whole  flank  of  France ;  but  the 
intelligence  was  so  wholly  unexpected, 
so  entirely  beyond  calculation,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  pregnant  with  the 
highest  results  to  England,  that  I  was 
long  incredulous.  I  was  prepared  to 
doubt  the  involuntary  exaggeration  of 
men  who  had  every  thing  at  stidce ; 
the  feverish  tone  of  minds  embaiiced 
in  the  most  formidable  of  all  struggles ; 
and  even  the  passion  of  the  south- 
ern in  every  event  and  object,  offeree 
sufficient  to  arouse  him  into  action. 
But  the  Astnrian  was  firm  in  his  as- 
surances, clear  and  consistent  in  his 
views,  and  there  was  even  a  candour 
in  his  confession  of  the  unprepared 
state  of  his  countiy,  which  added 
largdyto  my  confidence.  Ourdialogue 
was,  I  believe,  unprecedented  fbr  the 
plainness  of  its  enquiries  and  replies. 
It  was  perfectly  Lacedaemonian. 

'^  What  regular  force  can  Spain 
bring  into  the  field?" 

"  None." 

"  What  force  has  Napoleon  in  Spain 
at  this  moment  ?  " 

"  At  least  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  men,  and  those  in  the  high- 
est state  of  equipment  and  discipline." 

'*  And  yet  you  venture  to  resist?" 

**  We  have  resisted,  we  shall  resist, 
and  we  shall  beat  them." 

^^  In  what  state  are  your  for- 
tresses?" 

"  One  half  of  them  in  the  hands  of 
the  French,  and  the  other  half,  with- 
out garrisons,  provisions,  or  even 
guns;  still,  we  shall  beat  them." 

"  Are  not  the  French  troops  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  provinces  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Are  they  not.  in  fact  masters  of 
the  country  ?  " 

"  No." 

-  "  How  am  I  to  reconcile  those 
statements  ?  " 

"  The  French  are  masters  by  day ; 
the  Spaniards  are  masters  by  night." 

"  But  you  have  none  or  the  ele- 
ments of  national  government.  You 
have  lost  your  king." 


^«  So  much  the  better." 

^^  Your  princes,  nobles,  and  oonrf 

"  So  much  the  better." 

^*  Even  your  prime  minister  and 
whde  administration  are  in  the  hnndd 
of  the  enemy." 

**  Best  of  all !  '*  said  the  respondent, 
with  a  frown  like  a  thnnder-dond. 

**  What  resource,  then,  have  you  ?  *' 

^^  The  people ! "  exclaimed  the 
Spaniard,  in  a  tone  of  superb  defiance. 

^^  Still—- powerful  as  a  united  peo- 
ple are — ^before  you  can  call  upon  a 
British  government  to  «nbark  in  sock 
a  contest,  it  must  be  diown  tiiat  the 
people  are  ci^pable  of  acting  togeUier ; 
that  they  are  not  separated  by  the 
Jealousies  which  proverlnally  divide 
your  country." 

'« Sellor  In^lese,"  said  the  Don, 
with  a  Cervantic  cnri  of  the  lip,  *'*'  I 
see,  that  Spain  has  not  been  neglected 
among  the  studies  of  your  high  sta- 
tion. But  Spain  ia  not  to  he  studied 
in  books,  ^e  is  not  to  be  sketched, 
like  a  fragment  of  a  MooriA  castle, 
and  carried  off  in  a  portfolio.  Europe 
knows  nothing  of  her.  You  must  p&s 
the  Pyrenees  to  oonedve  her  exis- 
tence. She  lives  on  principleB  totally 
distinct  from  those  of  all  other  nations ; 
and  Franoe  will  shortly  find,  thnt  she 
never  made  a  greater  misteke  than 
when  she  thought,  that  even  the 
southern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees  was 
like  the  northern." 

^  But,"  said  I,  *^  the  disunion  of  your 
*  provinces,  the  extinction  of  yonrarmy, 
and  the  capture  of  yoor  execottve 
government,  must  leave  the  counuy 
naked  to  invasion.  The  contest  may 
be  gallant,  but  the  haaard  must  be 
formidable.  To  sustain  a  war  against 
the  disciplined  troops  of  France,  and 
the  daring  determination  of  its  ruler, 
would  require  a  new  age  of  mirade." 
TheSpaniard  bit  his  lip,  and  was  silent. 
**  At  all  events,  your  prc^sosab  do 
honour  to  the  spirit  of  your  oountiy, 
and  I  shall  not  be  the  man  to  throw 
obstacles  in  your  way.  Draw  up  a 
memoir ;  state  your  means,  your  ob- 
jects, and  your  intentions,  distincdr ; 
and  I  shall  lay  it  before  the  goveni- 
ment  without  delay." 

^*  Sefior  Inglese,  it  shall  be  done. 
In  that  memoir,  I  shall  simplysay  that 
Spain  has  six  ranges  of  mountains, 
all  impregnable,  and  that  the  ^[>anish 
people  are  resolved  to  defbnd  thoo; 
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that  the  conntrj  is  one  vast  natural 
fortress ;  that  the  Spanish  soldier  can 
sleep  on  the  sand,  can  live  on  the 
simplest  food,  and  the  smallest  quan- 
tity of  that  food ;  that  he  can  march 
fifty  miles  a-daj;  that  he  is  of  the 
same  blood  with  the  conquerors  of  the 
Moors,  and  with  the  soldiers  of  Charles 
y. ;  and  that  he  requires  only  disci- 
pline and  leaders  to  eqnal  the  glory 
of  his  forefathers."  His  fine  features 
glanced  with  manly  exultation. 

*^  Still,  before  I  can  bring  your 
case  before  the  country,  we  must  be 
enabled  to  have  an  answer  for  the 
objections  of  the  legislature.  Your 
proyinces  are  scarcely  less  hostile  to 
each  other  than  they  are  to  the  enemy. 
What  plan  can  unite  them  in  one  sys- 
tem of  defence?  and,  without  that  union, 
how  can  resistance  be  effectual?  " 

*^  Spain   stands  alone,"  was    the 
reply.    ^^  Her  manners,  her  feelings, 
and  her  people,  have  no  examples  in 
Europe.    Her  war  will  have  as  little 
similarity  to  the  wars  of  its  govern- 
ments.   It  will  be  a  war,  not  of  ar- 
mies, but  of  the  shepherd,  of  the  arti- 
ficer, the  muleteer,  the  contrabandist 
— a  war  of  all  classes,  the  peasant, 
the  priest,  the  noble,  nay,  the  beggar 
on  the  highway.     But  this  was  the 
war  of  her  ancestors,  the  war  of  the  * 
Asturias,  which  cleared  the  country 
of  the  Moors,  and  will  clear  it  of  the 
Fi*ench.    All  Spain  a  mass  of  hosti- 
lity, a  living  tide  of  unquenchable  ha- 
tred and  ocmsuming  fire — the  French 
battalions,  pouring  over  the  Pyrenees, 
will  be  like  battalions  poured  into  the 
ocean.    They  will  be  engulfed ;  they 
will  never  return.    Our  provinces  are 
divided,  but  they  have  one  invincible 
bond — abhorrence  of  the  French.  Even 
their  division  is  not  infirmity,  but 
strength.  They  know  so  little  of  each 
other,  that  even  the  conquest  of  one 
half  of  Spain  would  be  scarcely  felt 
by  the  rest.    This  will  be  a  supreme 
advantage  in  the  species  of  war  which 
we  contemplate — a  war  of  desultory 
but  perpetual  assaults,  of  hostilities 
that  cease  neither  night  nor  day,  of 
campaigns  that  know  no  distinctioa 
between  summer  and  winter — a  wi^  in 
which  no  pitched  battles  will  be  fought, 
but  in  which  every  w^  will  be  a  ram- 
part, every  hollow  of  the  hills  a  camp, 
every  mountain  a  citadel,  every  road- 
side, and  swamp,  and  rivulet,  the 


place  of  an  ambuscade.  We  shall 
have  no  battalions  and  brigades,  we 
require  no  tactics ;  our  sole  science 
will  be,  to  kill  the  enemy  wherever  he 
can  be  reached  by  bullet  or  knife, 
until  we  make  Spain  the  tomb  of  in- 
vasion, and  her  very  name  an  omen, 
and  a  ruin,  to  the  tyrant  on  the 
French  throne." 

The  councils  of  England  in  the  crisis 
were  worthy  of  her  ancient  name.   It 
was  resolved  to  forget  the  long  inju- 
ries of  which  Spain  had  been  the  in- 
strument, during  her  passive  submis- 
sion to  the  arrogance  of  her  ally  and 
master.    The    Bourbons  were   now 
gone;  the  nation  was  disencumbered 
of  that  government  of  chamberlains, 
maids  of  honour,   and  duennas.    It 
was  to  be  no  longer  stifled  in  the  per- 
fumed atmosphere  of  court  boudoirs, 
or  to  be  chilled  in  the  damps  of  the 
cloister.    Its  natural  and  noble  pro- 
portions were  to  be  left  unfettered  and 
undisguised  by  the  formal  fashions  of 
past  centuries  of  grave  firivolity  and 
decorous  degradation.  The  giant  was 
to  rise  refreshed.    The  Samson  was 
to  resume  Ms  primal  purpose ;  he  waa 
no  longer  to  sleep  in  the  lap  of  his 
Delilah ;  the  national  fame  was  before 
him,  and,  breaking  his  manacles  at  one 
bold  effort,  he  was  thenceforth  to  stand, 
as  nature  had  moulded  him,  powerfid 
and  prominent  among  mankind. 

These  were  dreams,  but  they  were 
high-toned  and  healthy  dreams — the 
anticipations  of  a  great  country  ac- 
customed to  the  possession  of  free- 
dom, andexpecting  to  plantnational  re- 
generation wherever  it  set  foot  upon  the 
soil.  The  cause  of  Spain  was  univer- 
sally adopted  by  the  people,  and  was 
welcomed  by  Parliament  with  accla- 
mation ;  the  appointment  of  a  minister 
to  represent  the  cabinet  in  Spain  was 
decided  on,  and  this  distinguished  com- 
mission was  pressed  upon  my  personal 
sense  of  duty  by  the  sovereign.  My 
official  rank  placed  me  above  ambas- 
sadorships, but  a  service  of  this  order 
had  a  superior  purpose.  It  was  a 
mission  of  the  country,  not  of  the 
minister.  I  was  to  be  the  instrument 
of  an  imperial  declaration  of  good- will, 
interest,  and  alliance  to  a  whole 
people. 

In  another  week,  the  frigate  which 
conveyed  me  was  flying  before  the 
breeze,  along  the  iron-bound  shore 
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of  Galida;  the  brightest  and  moet 
burning  of  skies  was  over  my  head,  the 
most  billowy  of  seas  was  dashing  and 
foaming  round  me,  and  my  eye  was 
in  continual  admiration  of  the  noble 
mountain  barriers  which,  in  athonsand 
shapes,  guard  the  western  coast  of 
Spain  from  the  ocean.  At  length  the 
bay  of  Corunna  opened  before  us ;  our 
anchor  dropped,  and  I  made  my  first 
step  on  the  most  picturesque  shore, 
and  among  the  most  original  people, 
of  £urope.  My  destination  was  Mad- 
rid; but  it  was  essential  that  I  should 
ascertain  all  the  facts  in  my  power 
from  the  various  provincial  govern- 
ments as  I  passed  along ;  and  I  thus 
obtained  a  more  ample  knowledge  of 
the  people  than  could  have  fallen  to 
the  lot  of  the  ordinary  traveller. 
I  consulted  with  their  juntas,  I  was 
present  at  their  festivals,  I  rode 
with  their  hidalgos,  and  I  marched 
with  their  troops.  One  of  the 
peculiarities  which,  as  an  English- 
man, has  always  interested  me  in 
foreign  travel  is,  that  it  brings  us 
back  to  a  period  different  from  the 
existing  age  at  home.  All  descend- 
ing from  a  common  stock,  every  na- 
tion of  Europe  has  made  a  certain 
advance;  but  the  advance  has  been 
of  different  degrees.  Five  hundred 
years  ago,  they  were  all  nearly  alike. 
In  the  Netherlands,  I  continually  felt 
myself  carried  back  to  the  days  of  the 
Protectorate ;  I  saw  nearly  the  same 
costume,  the  same  formality  of  ad- 
dress, and  the  same  habits  of  domestic 
life.  In  Germany,  I  went  back  a  cen- 
tury further,  and  saw  the  English 
primitive  style^of  existence,  the  same 
stiff  architecture,  the  same  mingling 
of  stateliness  and  simplicity,  not  for- 
getting the  same  homage  to  the  ^*  di- 
vine right  of  kings."  In  Spain,  I 
found  myself  in  the  thirteenth  cen-. 
tury,  and  but  for  the  language,  the 
heat,  and  the  brown  visages  around 
me,  could  have  imbued  myself  in 
England,  in  the  days  when  "  barons 
bold"  still  exercised  the  rights  of 
feudalism,  when  gallant  archers  killed 
the  king^s  deer  without  the  king^s 
permission,  and  when  the  priest  was 
the  lawgiver  of  the  land. 


IHj  by  day,  I  saw  tiie  plgrim 
making  his  weary  way  from  almne  to 
shrine ;  the  landowner  caracoling  his 
handsome  horse  over  wild  heaths  and 
half-made  highways— that  horse  ca- 
parisoned with  as  many  fimtastic 
trappmgs  as  the  charger  of  chivahy, 
and  both  horse  and  rider  fonniDg  no 
feeble  representation  of  the  km^t 
bound  on  adventnre.  I  saw  the 
monastery  of  our  old  timeSf  exhibiting 
all  its  ancient  solidity,  stenmesa,  and 
pomp ;  with  its  hundred  brethren ;  its 
crowd  of  sallow,  silent  domestiea ;  its 
solemn  service;  and  even  wtth  its 
beggars  crowding  and  qnamlingfor 
their  daily  dole  at  its  gate.  The  face 
of  the  country  seemed  to  have  been 
unchanged  since  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Visigoths  : — immense  commons, 
grown  barren  from  the  absence  of  ail 
cultivation ;  vast,  dreary  sheep-walks ; 
villages,  few,  rude,  and  thinlj  peopled ; 
the  absence  of  all  endosnres,  and  a 
general  look  of  loneliness,  which,  how- 
ever,  I  could  have  scarcely  imagined 
in  England  at  any  period  since  the 
Heptarchy.  Yet,  those  wild  wastes 
were  often  interspersed  with  delicious 
spots ;  where,  after  toiling  half  the 
day  over  a  desert  wild  as  Arabia,  the 
traveller  suddenly  stood  on  the  brink  of 
some  sweet  and  secluded  valley,  wh&e 
the  eye  rested  on  almost  tropical 
luxuriance — all  the  ahmba  and  blos- 
soms which  require  so  mach  shelter 
in  our  rougher  climate,  flonriBhing  in 
the  open  air ;  hedges  of  nayrtle  and 
jessamine;  huge  olives,  and  prim- 
eval vines,  spreading,  in  all  the 
prodigality  of  nature,  over  the 
rocks;  parasite  plants  dothing  the 
oaks  and  elms  with  dn^>ery  of  all 
colours,  floating  in  every  breath  of 
wind ;  and,  most  delicious  of  all,  in 
the  fiery  centre  of  Spain,  streama. 
cool  as  ice  and  clear  as  crystal,  gash- 
ing and  glancing  away  trough  the 
depths  of  the  vaUey;  sometimes  glit- 
tering in  the  snn,  then  plunging  into 
shade,  then  winding  along,  seen  by 
starts,  like  silver  snakes,  nntO  they 
were  lost  under  sheets  of  copse  and 
foliage,  unpmned  by  the  hand  of  man, 
and  which  seemed  penetrable  only  by 
the  bird  or  the  hare. 
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At  the  conclusion  of  the  autobio- 
graphy prefixed  to  his  former  series  of 
Essays,  published  some  yeara  since,  Mr 
Waterton  announced  that  he  then  ^^  put 
away  the  pen  not  to  be  used  again  ex- 
cept in  self-defence.^'  That  this  resolu- 
tion has  been  departed  from,  from  what- 
ever motive,  will  be  matter  for  congra- 
tulation to  most*  if  not  all,  of  the  readers 
of  the  *'  Wxmderings"  and  "  Essays ; " 
and  the  volume  before  us  derives  an 
additional  interest  from  its  being  an 
unsolicited  donation  to  the  widow  of 
his  deceased  friend,  Mr  Loudon,  the 
well-known  naturalist.  Methinks  the 
author  would  not  have  done  amiss  in 
continumg,  both  to  this  and  the  for- 
mer series  of  essays,  the  peculiarly 
appropriate  title  under  which  his  first 
lucubrations  were  given  to  the  world : 
since  veritable  Wanderings  they  are 
6ver  every  imaginable  variety  of  sub- 
ject and  climate,  from  caymans  in  the 
Essequibo  to  the  blood  of  St  Januarius 
at  Naples;  schemes  for  the  banish- 
ment of  Hanoverian  rats  (Mr  W.  never 
allows  this  voracious  intruder  a  British 
4enizenship)  in  Yorkshire,  and  for 
averting  the  projected  banishment  of 
the  rooks  in  Scotland.  Among  the 
amusing  omnium  gatherum  inter- 
mingled with  the  valuable  ornitholo- 
gical information  in  the  present  vo- 
lume, we  find  dissertations  on  the 
gigantic  raspberries,  now,  alas!  no 
more  produced  in  the  ruined  garden  of 
Walton  Hall— on  the  evils  of  tight 
shoes,  tight  lacing,  and  stiff  cravats — 
On  the  natural  history  of  that  extinct- 
by-law  variety  of  the  human  species 
ealled  the  chimneysweeper — and  last, 
not  least,  on  that  of  the  author  him- 
self, in  the  continution  of  his  unique 
autobiography ;  and  we  rejoice  to  find 


him,  though  now  close  upon  his  grand 
climacteric,  still  able  to  climb  a  treo 
by  the  aid  of  toes  which  have  never 
been  cramped  by  tight  shoes,  witli 
all  the  vigour,  if  not  all  the  agility,  of 
his  lusty  youth,  breathing  hostiUtjr 
against  no  living  creature  except  Mr 
Swainson  and  Sir  Robert  Peel — the 
little  love  he  already  bore  to  the  latter 
for  framing  the  oath  of  abjuration  for 
Catholics*  not  being  greatly  augmented 
by  the  imposition  of  the  income-tax— 
and  still  maintaining  in  Walton  Park 
an  inviolable  asylum  for  crows,  hawks^ 
owls,  and  all  the  generally  proscribed 
tribes  of  the  feathered  race. 

The  continuation  of  the  autobio- 
graphy is  taken  up  from  the  publics* 
tion  of  the  first  volume  of  essays  ia 
1837,  and  consists  chiefly  of  the  nar- 
rative of  adventures  by  land  and  perils 
by  sea,  in  an  expedition  with  his 
family,  by  the  route  of  Holland  and 
the  Rhine,  to  the  sunny  shores  of 
Italy.  But  the  intervening  period 
was  not  without  incidents  worthy  of 
record.  By  a  judicious  system  of 
pavement  joined  with  Roman  cement, 
and  drains  secured  at  the  months  by 
iron  grates,  "  Charles  Waterton,  in 
the  year  of  grace  1889,  effectually 
cleared  the  premises  at  Walton  Hall 
of  every  Hanoverian  rat,  young  and 
old  .  .  .  and  if  I  were  to  offer 
L.20  sterling  money  for  the  capture  of 
a  single  individual,  in  or  about  any 
part  of  the  premises,  not  one  could  be 
pi*ocured."  Not  long  after  this  me- 
morable achievement,  a  case  of  hydro- 
phobia in  Nottingham  promised  to 
afford  him  an  opportunity  of  trying 
the  virtues  of  the  famous  WouraH 
poison,  as  a  c^re  for  this  dreadful  and 
hitherto  unconquerable  malady.    Tlie 


lEssays  on  NaturaX  History,  chiefly  Ornithology.  By  Chables  Watbbton,  lEs^ 
author  of  "  Wanderings  in  South  America."  Second  Series;  with  a  continuatioxi 
of  the  Autobiography  of  the  Author. 

*  '* '  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow,  and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  sab* 
vert  the  present  Church  Establishment  within  this  realm/  &c.  In  framing  that 
abominable  oath,  I  don't  believe  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  cared  one  fig*s-end  whether 
the  soul  of  a  Catholic  went  up,  after  death,  to  the  King  of  Brightness  or  descended 
to  the  King  of  Brimstone.  His  only  aim  seems  to  have  been  to  secure  to  tlift 
Church  by  law  established  the  full  possession  of  the  loaves  and  fishes." — Essays^ 
Ist  series,  p.  19. 
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difficulties  and  dangers  enconntered  in 
the  search  for  this  potent  narcotic 
through  the  wilds  of  Gmuia,  and  the 
subsequent  experiments  on  the  ass 
WmtmSa,  which,  after  being  appa- 
xently  depriyed  of  life  by  its  inflnenoe, 
was  revived  by  the  illation  of  the 
losgB  with   a  blowpipe,    and   lived 
twenty-four  years  in  clover  at  Walton, 
are  famfliar  to  the  readers  of  the  Wan- 
deringg-'Amt  its  presomed  efficacy  in 
cases  of  hydrophobia  was  not  destined 
to  be  tested  in  the  present  instance, 
as  the  patient  had  expired  before  Mr 
W.'a  arrival.    Its  powers  were,  how- 
ever, exhibited  in  the  presence  of  % 
scientific  assemUage  :*-H>ne  oC  two 
asses  operated  upon,  though  restored 
«t  the  time,  died  on  the  third  day,  the 
other  was  perfectly  recovered  by  the 
process  of  artificiAl  respiration,  and 
*(  every  person  present  seemed  ooa- 
Tineed  that  the  vimlence  of  the  Won- 
rail  poison  was  completely  under  the 
command  of  the   operator    •    «    • 
and  that  it  can  be  safely  applied  to  a 
haman  being  labouring  onoer  hydro- 
phobia I*'    Now  this  mference,  with 
all  due  deference  to  Mr  Waterton,  ap« 
pears  to  partake  not  a  little  of  the 
man  aeqmtur;  and  unless  the  moduB 
operandi  by  which  relief  is  to  be  ob* 
tained  during  the  suspension  of  vitality 
thus  produoed  is  more  deuiy  ex- 
plained, we  doubt  whether  many  ap- 
plications will   be  made  for   '^the 
acientifiG  assistance  of  Mr  Gibson  of 
the  General  Hospital  at  ^otUngham, 
to  give  the  sufferer  a  chance  of  saving 
his  life  by  the  supposed,  though  yet 
nntried,  effica^^of  the  Woarali  poison, 
which,  worst  come   to   the  worst, 
would,  by  its  sedative  qualities,  render 
death  calm  and  composed,  and  free 
from  pain."    Satisfied,  however,  with 
tlie  somewhat  equivocal  resnlt  cf  this 
experiment,  Mr  Waterton  resumed 
his  preparations  for  departure,  and 
having  ^*  called  up  the  gamekeeper, 
and  made  him  xnt>mise,  as  he  valued 
his  place,  that  he  would  protect  all 
hawks,  crows,  herons  Jays,  and  mag- 
pies," sailed  from  Hull  for  Rotterdam 
with  his  two  sisters-in-law  and  his 
onljr  son,  a  boy  eleven  years  of  age. 

Mr  Waterton's  Catholic  sympathies 
fcr  the  Belgian  revolt,  ^'  for  real  iib^y 
in  religious  matters,"  and  his  lamen- 
tations over  the  magnificent  churches 
ii  Holland,  stripped  of  their  pictures 


and  ornaments  on  the  change  of  reli- 
gion, do  not  prevent  his  feeling  Teiy 
Iftvonnibly  disposed  towards  the  Datcb 
and  their  country,  '^  the  uniformity  of 
which,  and  the  eren  tinor  of  their 
tempen,  appear  as  if  one  bed  beoi 
made  for  the  other."    The  protoctioii 
extended  to  the  stork,  which  bnflds 
without  fear  m  the  heart  of  tteir 
towns,  g^ves  them  an  adiBtioitalcbite 
on  his  good- will;  and  ^  wonld  iMt  o«r 
country  gentlemen  pot  %  stop  to  tte 
indiscriminate  slaughter  of  biida  by 
their  ruthless  gamefceepen,  we  stenld 
not  have  to  visit  Holland  to  see  the 
tme  helnts  of  the  stofk,  nor  nona 
through  Germany  to  enjoy  the  eonr- 
ing  (^  the  kite— a  bird  once  Toy 
common  in  this  part  of  YoikailiBe» 
but  now  a  total  stranger  to  it."    The 
progressive  extinotwa  of  so  maaj  of 
the  larger  species  of  birds  once  indi* 
genous  to  England  before  the  pi^agitae 
of  drainage  and  clearing,  hSu  long 
been  a  subfect  of  regret  not  only  to 
the  naturalist  but  Uie  sportsman.   Of 
the  stately  bostard,  once  the  omn- 
ment  of  all  our  downa,  acaroe  a  soli- 
tary strag^ernowremains — thecrane, 
as  well  as   the  stork,  iHiich  onoe 
abounded  in  the  fen  districts,  has  to« 
tally  disai^ared;  and  thovgh  the 
success  wtjch  has  attended  the  at* 
tempts  to  re-introdnee  the  capercail- 
zie in  Scotland  has  restoied  to  ns  one 
of  our  lost  spedes,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  nnless   Mr  Watert«n% 
example,  in  converting  his  perk  into 
a  sanctaary,  be  followed  by  other 
couiltiy  genilemen  of  omitMogicBl 
tastes,  the  raven,  the  crow,  and  the 
larger  spedes  of  hawks,  in  wliose 
preservation  no  one  is  interested,  and 
which  are  already  beeomfaig  rtamatm 
in   the    agricidtnnd    distiiictai   will 
eventually  disappear  from  the  Bdtfah 


The  great  mfiux  of  Ea^Ush  Into 
Belgium,  while  scarce  any  are  to  be 
found  in  Holland,  is  attributed,  pno- 
bably  with  reason,  to  the  natjonsl 
love  of  si^ht-eeeing,  whidi  finds  gra** 
tification  m  the  ceremonies  and  deco- 
rations of  the  Belgian  chnxches-^^^np 
and  down  which  crowds  of  Eeg^iah 
are  for  ever  sauntering.  •  •  •  • 
*  How  have  yon  got  over  your  time 
to-day?'  I  said  one  aflemoen  to  an 
acqumntanoe,  iriio,  like  Mr  Neddf^ 
eldest  son  in  Sterne,  was  trafeHmg 
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through  Europe  at  a  prodigions  speed, 
and  bad  very  little  spare  time  on  his 
hands.  He  said  he  had  knocked  off 
thirteen  churches  that  morning!" 
The  headquarters  of  the  English  re- 
sidents appear  to  be  at  Bruges,  and 
Mr  Waterton  highly  approves  of  the 
selection : — ^  Did  my  habits  allow  me 
to  prefer  streets  to  woods  and  green 
fields,  r  could  retire  to  Bruges,  and 
tli^re  end  my  days."  But  after  visit- 
ing the  convent  of  English  nuns, 
where  some  of  the  ladies  of  Mr  Wa* 
terton*s  family  had  received  their 
education,  and  the  portrait  of  ^*  that 
regal  profligate,  Charles  II."  (Mr 
Waterton's  love  of  truth  here  gets  the 
better  of  his  ancestral  predilections 
for  the  house  of  Stuart)  in  the  hail  of 
the  ancient  society  of  archers,  of  which 
he  was  a  member  during  his  exile, 
the  travellers  continued  their  route 
by  Ghent  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
Meuse,  *^  which,  on  a  fine  warm  day  in 
July,  appears  as  rich  and  beautiful  as 
any  valley  can  well  be  on  this  side  of 
ancient  Paradise,"  to  Aiic-la-Chapeile. 
At  this  famous  Prussian  watering-place 
Mr  Waterton  found  much  to  move  his 
bile,  not  only  in  the  sight  of  ladles  risk- 
ing their  fortunes  at  the  public  gaming- 
tables authorised  and  protected  by 
government,  but  in  the  folly  of  the 
valetudinarians,  who  perversely  coun- 
teract the  beneficial  effects  of  the 
waters  by  ^  resorting  to  the  saile-h' 
manger^  and  there  partaking  of  all 
the  luxuries  from  the  cornucopia  of 
Epicurus,  Bacchus,  and  Ceres."  He 
derived  some  consolation,  however, 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  ma^i- 
ficent  and  varied  prospect  from  the 
wooded  bdghts  of  the  Louisberg  above 
the  town ;  and  the  sight,  on  his  last 
visit,  of  a  (air  of  ravens  circling  over 
his  head  in  aerial  revolntiona,  and 
tiien  winging  their  way  towards  the 
forest  of  Ardennes,  awakened  recol- 
lections of  home,  and  ^^  of  the  rascally 
cobbler  who  desecrated  the  Sunday 
morning  by  robbing  the  last  raven's 
nest  in  this  vicinity."  At  Freyburg 
they  encountered  a  phenomenon,  hi  the 
shajpe  of  a  poetical  German  waiter — 
and  a  poet,  too,  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, thiOQgh  he  had  never  been  in 
England,  nor  much  among  English ; 
but  the  waiter's  effusions,  the  subject 
of  which  was  the  cathedral  of  Frey- 
burg, were  never  destined  to  reach 


England,  but  now  lie,  with  the  rest 
of  Mr  Waterton's  travelling  goods  and 
chattels,  in  the  wreck  of  the  PoUnz, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea. 

The  passage  of  the  Alps  disap* 
pointed  our  traveller's  hopes  of  find* 
ing  among  their  heights  some  of  the 
rarer  European  biids: — ^*the  earth 
appeared  one  huge  barren  waste,  and 
the  heavens  produced  not  a  single  in- 
habitant of  air."  On  descending  tlio 
southern  side  of  the  mountains,  thej 
at  length  received  ocular  demonstnt- 
tion  of  their  being  really  in  Italy,  by 
observing  a  matronly- looking  womaa 
engaged  in  certain  offices  touching  tlie 
long  black  hair  of  her  daughter^ 
which  showed  that  combs  were  still 
as  scarce  as  when  Horace  stigmatiaed 
the  ^'incomptum  caput"  of  Canidla; 
and  the  necessity  of  lavender  water, 
to  pass  with  any  thing  like  comfort 
through  the  towns  and  villages  which 
looked  so  enchanting  at  a  distance  in 
the  midst  of  their  olive  groves  and 
cypresses,  is  feelingly  commented  up» 
on.  But  before  entering  Rome,  we 
must  give  Mr  Waterton's  own  account 
of  an  exploit  which  made  some  noiae 
at  the  time  of  its  performance,  ajo^ 
the  motives  at  leajBt  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  mis-stated.  On  a  for- 
mer  visit,  he  had  gained  great  renown 
by  climbing,  in  company  with  Cap- 
tain Alexander  of  the  royal  navy,  Uy 
the  summit  of  the  cross  surmountuig 
the  ball  of  St  Peter's,  and  leaving  hie 
gloves  on  the  point  of  the  conductor  t 
and  as  a  pendant  to  this  notahle 
achievement,  it  was  announced  aboet 
tliis  time,  in  most  of  the  English 
papers,  that  in  a  fervour  of  reli^ong 
enthusiasm,  on  approaching  the  Eter* 
nai  City,  he  had  walked  bu^oot  as  n 
pUgrim  the  last  twenty  miles,  and 
tiius  so  severely  laoerated  his  feet  m 
to  be  incapable  for  some  time  4f 
moving.  "  Would  that  my  motives 
had  been  as  pure  as  represented !  The 
sanctity  of  the  churches,  the  remains 
of  holy  martyrs  which  enrich  them, 
the  rcSics  of  canonized  saints  placed 
in  such  profusion  throughout  thern^ 
might  well  induce  a  Catholic  traveller 
to  adopt  this  easy  and  simple  mode 
of  showing  his  religious  feeling.  BoL 
unfortunately,  the  idea  never  entered 
my  mind  at  the  tune ;  I  had  no  other 
motives  than  those  of  easy  wnlkinf 
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and  self-enjoyment."  The  enjoyment 
to  be  derived  from  walking  without 
shoes  or  stockings  over  a  rough  pave- 
ment, in  sharp  frost,  proved  as  pro- 
blematical in  practice  as  it  would  be 
to  most  persons  in  theory;  and  Mr 
Waterton  found  to  his  cost,  that  the 
fifteen  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
he  went  barefoot  with  impunity 'in 
the  forests  of  Guiana,  had  materially 
impaired  his  soles'  power  of  endu- 
rance. After  sustuning  a  severe  in- 
jury in  his  right  foot,  of  which  the 
intensity  of  the  cold  prevented  his  be- 
hig  sensible  at  the  instant,  he  was 
glad  to  resume  his  chaussure^  and  was 
laid  up  on  the  sofa  for  two  months 
liter  his  arrival.  '^It  was  this  un- 
fortunate adventure  which  gave  rise 
to  the  story  of  my  walking  barefooted 
into  Rome,  and  which  gained  me  a 
reputation  by  no  means  merited  on 
my  part." 

Notwithstanding  this  mishap,  and 
the  many  things  offensive  to  English 
feelings  in  the  manifold  impurities  of 
Boman   streets    and   kitchens,   Mr 
Waterton  speaks  with  much  satisfac- 
tion of  his  sojourn  for  several  months 
'in  '*  Rome,  immortal  Rome,  replete 
with  eveiy  thing  that  can  instruct 
and  please."  Though  his  former  visits 
had  in  a  great  degree  satiated  him 
with  galleries  and  palaces,  be  still 
found  great  attractions  in  the  studio 
of  the  Roman  Landseer,  Yallati,*  the 
&mous  painter  of  wild-boars ;  but  his 
great  point  of  attraction  seems  to 
'  liave  been  the  buxl-market  near  the 
'Pantheon — the  extent  of  traffic  in 
which  may  be  judged  from  the  state- 
ment, that  during   the  spring   and 
autumn  passage  of  the  quails,  which 
are  taken  in  nets  of  prodigious  extent 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
17,000  of  these  burds  have  passed  the 
Roman  custom-house  in  one  day.  The 
catalogue  of  birds  exposed  for  sale  as 
articles  of  food  comprehends  nearly  all 


the  species  found  in  Italy :  not  even 
robin -redbreast  is  sacred  from  the 
omnivorous  maw  of  the  Italian  gour- 
mand, and  a  hundred  at  a  time  may 
be  seen  lying  on  a  stalL    "  The  bird- 
men  outwardly  had  the  appearance  of 
banditti,  but  it  was  all  outside,  and 
nothing  more :  they  were  good  men 
notwithstanding  their  uncouth  looks, 
and  good  Christians  too,  for  I  could 
see  them  waiting  at  the  door  of  the 
Jesuits'  church  by  half-past  four  on  a 
winter's  morning,  to  be  ready  for  the 
first  mass."    By  ingratiating  himsdf 
with  this  rough-seeming  fhttemity, 
Mr  Waterton  succeeded  in  obtaining 
specimens  of  many  rare  birds,  which 
fortunately  escaped  the  wreck  of  the 
Pollux,  by  having  been  previonsly 
forwarded  to  Leghorn.  Among  these 
scattered  ornithological  notices,  we 
find  some  interesting  remarks  <»i  the 
true  designation  of  the  "  sparrow 
sitting  iJone  upon  the  house-top,**  to 
which  the  Royal  Psalmist  likened 
himself  in  his  penitence  and  vigils. 
It  is  obvious  that  the  description  could 
not  apply  to  our  common  house  spar- 
row, the  habits  of  which  are  certainly 
the  reverse  of  solitary  or  pensive ; 
and  Mr  Waterton   is   undoubtedly 
correct  in  referring  it  to  the  Blue  or 
Solitary  Thrush — a  bird  not  found  in 
this  country,  but  common  in  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  south  of  France,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  Levant — ^the  Pc- 
trocmcla  cyanea  of  scientific  natural- 
ists, and  the  Passera  soUiaria  of  the 
Italians.   '^  It  is  a  real  thrush  in  size, 
in  shape,  in  habits,  and  in  song — and 
is  indeed  a  solitary  bird,  for  it  never 
associates  with  any  other,  and  CMily 
with  its  own  mate  in  breeding  time — 
and  even  then  it  is  often  seen  quite 
alone  upon  the  house-top?  where  it 
warbles  in  sweet  and  plaintive  strain?, 
and  continues  its  song  as  it  moves  in 
easy  flight  from  roof  to  roof.    The 
traveller  may  often  see  it  on  the  re- 


^  *  A  long.protracted  lawsuit  between  this  artist  and  Prince  Glnsliniani  has 
dnce  attracted  much  public  notice.  On  cleaning  a  painting  apparently  of  little 
value,  which  he  had  purchased  at  a  sale  of  the  refuse  of  the  prince's  gallery, 
Signer  Vallati  detected  traces  of  a  superior  production  beneath  that  painted  over 


toiried  from  one  tribunal  to  another,  was  at  Ust  decided  in  favour  of  the  right  of 
Vallati  to  his  pnse.  ^ 
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mains  of  the  Temple  of  Peace,  bnt 
mach  more  fireqnently  on  the  stupen- 
dous ruins  of  the  Baths  of  Caracalla, 
and  always  on  the  Colosseum :  and, 
in  fine,  on  the  tops  of  most  of  the 
dmrches,  monasteries,  and  convents, 
within  and  without  the  walls  of  the 
Eternal  Citj.  It  being  an  assiduous 
frequenter  of  the  habitations  of  man, 
I  cannot  have  a  donbt  that  it  was  the 
same  bird  which  King  David  saw  on 
the  house-top  before  lum,  and  to  which 
be  listened  as  it  poured  forth  its  sweet 
and  plaintive  song/* 

The  ceremonies  of  St  Anthony's 
Day,  when  the  beasts  of  burden,  deck- 
ed in  many-coloured  trappings,  are 
Iffonght  to  receive  the  priestly  bene- 
diction, are  described  with  much  unc- 
tion, and  defended  with  Mr  Water- 
ton's  usual  zeal  for  the  ordinances  of 
his  chnrch,  and  with  considerable 
tact,  against  the  ridicule  o£ten  thrown 
upon  tiiem  by  '^  thoughtless  and  cen- 
Borioos  traveUers." .  "  I  recalled  to  my 
mmd  the  incessant  and  horrible  curses 
which  our  village  urchins  vent  against 
their  horses  on  the  Bamsley  canal, 
which  passes  close  by  my  porters' 
lodges  '* — and  truly  the  most  rigid  of 
Protestants  conld  scarcely  deny,  in 
this  case,  the  advantage,  for  the  well- 
doing of  both  man  and  beast,  which 
the  usages  of  Bome  have  over  those 
of  Yorkshire.  But  the  approach  of 
the  malaria  season  at  length  compell- 
ed them  to  leave  Bome  for  Naples ; 
and  on  the  journey  Mr  Waterton's  or- 
nithological tastes  were  gratified  to 
the  utmost.  *'*'  I  saw  more  birds  than 
I  had  seen  on  the  whole  of  the  jour- 
ney from  England ;  and  aflei*  having 
seen  the  ram  of  Apulia,  I  no  longer 
considered  Homer's  story  of  Ulysses 
with  the  sheep  of  Polyphemus  as  so 
very  much  out  of  the  way."  But  a 
still  more  imposing  spectacle  than  the 
festival  of  St  Anthony  awaited  them 
at  Naples :  this  was  the  liquefaction  of 
tiiebloodofSt  Jannarius,on  September 
19,  to  witness  which  was  tl\.e  principal 
object  of  their  visit.  We  shall  leave 
Mr  Waterton  to  speak  for  himself. 
^*  At  the  termination  of  high  mass, 
the  phial  contuning  the  blood  was 
carried  by  one  of  the  canons  into  the 
body  of  the  cathedral,  that  every  per- 
son might  have  an  opportunity  of  in- 
epectmg  the  blood,  and  kissing  the 
piua],  should  he  feel  inclined.  There 
were  two  phials— a  large  one,  contain- 
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ing  the  blood  as  it  had  flowed  from 
the  wounds  of  the  martyr  at  his  exe- 
cution ;  and  a  smaller  one,  containing 
his  blood  mixed  with  sand,  just  as  it 
had  been  taken  from  the  ground  on 
which  it  bad  fallen.  These  two  phials 
were  enclosed  in  a  very  strong  and 
beautifully  ornamented  case  of  silver 
and  glass.  I  kissed  this  case,  and 
had  a  most  satisfactory  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  blood  in  its  solid  state, 

and  the  canon  who  held  it 

turned  it  over  and  over  many  times  to 
prove  to  us  that  the  blood  was  not 

liquid At  one  o'clock  p.m.,  no 

symptoms  whatever  of  a  change  had 
occurred.  A  vast  number  of  people 
had  already  left  the  cathedral,  so  that 
I.found  the  temperature  considerably 
lowered.  Precisely  at  a  quarter  be- 
fore two,  the  blood  suddenly  and  en- 
tirely liquefied.  The  canon  who  held 
the  case  passed  close  by  me,  and 
afforded  me  a  most  favourable  oppor- 
tunity of  accompanying  him  close  up 
to  the  high  altar,  where  I  kissed  the 
phial,  and  joined  my  humble  prayers 
to  those  of  the  multitude No- 
thing in  the  whole  course  of  my  life 
has  struck  me  so  forcibly  as  this  oc- 
currence ; . . . .  and  I  here  state,  in 
the  most  unqualified  manner,  my  firm 
conviction,  that  the  liquefaction  of  the 
blood  of  St  Januai'ins  is  miraculous, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
Were  I  to  conceal  this  my  convic- 
tion from  the  public  eye,  I  should 
question  the  soundness  of  both  my 
head  and  my  heart,  and  charge  my 
pen  with  arrant  cowardice." 

After  a  short  excursion  to  Sicily, 
in  which  Mr  Watei-ton  had  occasion 
to  surmise  that  the  ancient  furies  of 
Scylla  and  Chaiybdis  had  quitted 
their  old  quarters  to  take  up  their 
abode  in  the  passport-offices,  and  re- 
gretted his  inability  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunities  which  the  island 
afforded,  for  observing  the  spring  and 
autumn  passage  of  the  migratory 
birds,  they  paid  a  farewell  visit  to 
the  tomb  of  VirgU,  and  left  "  that 
laughing,  noisy,  merry  dty  of  Naples 
on  a  fine  and  sunny  morning,  to  en- 
joy for  eight  or  nine  months  more  the 
soothing  quiet  of  the  Roman  capital." 
At  len^h,  on  the  16th  June  1841, 
the  party  left  Rome,  and  sailed  the 
next  day  from  Civita  Vecchia,  on 
board  the  Pollux  steamer,  for  Leg- 
horn ;    bat  their  good  fortune   at 
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length  deserted  tbem.    "  Cervantes 
has  told  us  that  there  is  nothing  cer* 
tain  in  this  life — ^  no  hay  cosa  se- 
gura  en  esta  vida.'^*     It  was  soon 
evident  to  Mr  Waterton,  as  an  old 
traveller,  that  there  was  a  great  want 
of  nautical  discipline  on  board  the 
PoUnx,  and  of  this  they  soon  had  f** 
tal  proof.    In  the  midst  of  the  night 
the  vessel  came  in  eoUision  with  the 
Mongibello,  a  steamer  of  larger  size, 
steering  on  the  opposite  course,  which 
stove  her  in  amidships,  and  she  snnk 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hoar.    The  cap- 
tains and  mates  of  both  vessels  were 
asleep  below,  bnt  from  the  calmness 
of  the  sea,  and  the  exertions  of  the 
Prince   of  Canino   (Charles  Bona- 
parte,) who  was  fortunately  a  passen- 
ger on  board  the  Mongibello,  and  took 
the  helm  from  the  steersman  when  he 
was  on  the  pomt  of  sheering  off  from 
the  wreck,  all  the  crew  and  passen* 
gers  of  the  Pollux,  except  one  man, 
were  got  safe  on  board  the  form^ 
ressel.    All  their  property  was  lost, 
and,  on  their  being  landed  the  next 
day  at  Leghorn,   an   attempt  was 
made  by  the  authorities  to  detain  the 
vessel,  and  all  on  board,  for  twenty 
days  in  quarantine,  on  the  gronnd  of 
the  PoUnx's  bill  of  health  having 
been  lost  in  tiie  foundered  vessel! 
Bnt  Prince  Canino  again  came  to  the 
rescue,  and  they  eventually  returned 
in  the  MongibeUo  to  Civita  Yeechia, 
and  thence  to  Rome,  where,  as  a 
climax  to  their  misfortunes,  Mr  Wa- 
terton was  for  some  time  laid  up  by 
an  attack  of  fever.    It  was  not  till 
the  20th  of  July  that  he  finally  set 
out  with  his  party  for  England,  hav- 
ing in  the  mean  time  made  a  singular 
addition  to  his  suite,  which  is  treated 
of  at  length  in  one  of  the  Essays. 

Among  the  various  strange  birds 
which  find  a  place  in  the  Roman  IhU 
of  fare,  is  a  pretty  little  owl  yclept 
the  Civetta,  (called  by  British  orni- 
thologists, from  its  diminutive  size, 
the  passenna^  or  sparrow  owl,)  which 
abounds  throughout  Italy,  where  it 
figures  in  more  varied  capacities  than 
Is  consistent  with  the  usually  reserved 
habits  of  its  race.  *•  You  may  see  it 
plucked  and  ready  trussed  for  the 
jpit,  on  the  same  stall  at  whidi 
hawks,  crows,  jackdaws,  jays,  mag- 
pies, hedgehogs,  frogs,  snails,  and 
DMzards,  are  ofKsred  for  sale  to  the 


passing  conoscenti  '* — ^a  catalogDe  of 
dainties  which  beam  but   a  soiall 
prop(»tion  to  a  more  extended  carte 
raiiontde   elsewhere    given  by  Mr 
Waterton,  who  verily  believes  that 
*'^  scarcely  any  thmg  which  has  had 
life  in  it  comes  amiss  to  the  Italians 
in  the  way  of  food,  except  the  Haao* 
verianrat."    It  is  used  by  sportsmen 
(as  we  find  from  Savi's  Ormtolo^ 
Tosama)  aa  a  decoy  fv  small  birds, 
which  it  attracts  withia  gonshot  fay  its 
singular  gestures  when  placed  on  the 
top  of  a  pole ;  and  it  ^^  is  much  prised 
by  the  gardener,  for  its  uncommon  abi- 
lity in  destroying  hiseeta,  anails,slagi, 
and  reptiles.    There  is  scarcely  sa 
onthouse  in  the  vineyards  and  gar- 
dens which  is  not  tenanted  fay  the 
Civetta,  and  it  is  oCten  brought  up 
tame  from  the  nest.**    It  has  hitherto 
been  known  in  England  <»ly  as  a 
rare  and  accidental  visitor;  and  Mr 
Waterton,  actuated  l^  a  patriotic 
desire  to  secore  for  his  countrymen 
the  benefit  of  its  serviees-*'^  not,  hf 
the  way,  in  the  kitdien,  bat  in  the 
kitchen-garden" — provided  huaseif 
with  a  doaen  as  coM^pa^noa*  die  Mgno^ 
on  quitting  Rome.    At  Goioa,  an  m- 
cHnation  was  manifested  by  the  cos- 
tom-honse  officers  to  claim  dirty  oo 
this  novel  artide  of  export — and  a 
precedent  might  have  been  drawn 
fiDm  the  case  of  the  eagles  which  were 
sent  from  Killaniey  to  Cokmel  Moa- 
tagn,  before  the  duties  between  Eng* 
land  and  Ireland  were  abolished,  and 
deUined  at  Bristol  on  the  plea  that 
there  was  a  doty  on  all  singing-birds! 
The  Genoese  doganieri^  however,  oa 
Mr  Waterton's  assnrance   that  the 
owls  were  not  for  the  purposes  of 
traffic,  and  were,  moreover,  the  native 
produce  of  la  hMstima  luitioy  (with 
the  sly  addition,  that  he  ^  had  reason 
to  believe  they  are  common  in  Geaot, 
so  that  they  can  weU  be  spared,'*) 
gradoosly  allowed  them  to  pass  duty- 
free;  bnt  at  Basle  an  vnexpected 
obstacle  arose.    Mr  Waterton's  letter 
of  credit  had  been  lost  io  the  PoUox ; 
and  in  spite  of  letters  of  recommenda- 
tikm  from  the  Prince  of  Canino,  and 
the  Italian  Bothschild,  T<»loDia,  **  M. 
Passavant  the  baak^,  a  wormwood- 
looking  money -monger,  refrised  to 
advance  a  single  som,^  evoi  on  the 
deposit  of  a  vahiaMe  watch ;  and  Mr 
Watert(«,  with  his   owls  and  his 
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family,  would  have  stuck  fast  at  Basle, 
but  for  the  arrival  of  Mr  W.  Broug- 
ham, (brother  of  Lord  Brougham,) 
who  furnished  him  with  a  supply; 
and  the  whole  party  reached  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  safe  and  sound.  But  here 
Mr  Waterton  thought  proper,  by  way 
of  cleansing  his  proteges  from  the  soils 
<tf  their  long  journey,  to  give  them,  as 
well  as  himself,  the  benefit  of  a  warm 
bath! — "an  act  of  rashness"  (as  he 
himself  terms  it)  which  caused  the 
death  of  five  of  the  number  from  cold 
the  same  night.  Two  others  perished 
afterwards  from  casualties,  and  the 
remaining  five  anlvcd  safe  at  Walton 
Hall.  "  On  the  10th  of  May  1842, 
there  being  abundance  of  slugs,  snails, 
and  beetles  on  the  ground,  at  seven 
o^clock  in  the  evening,  the  weather 
being  serene  and  warm,  I  opened  the 
door  of  the  cage,  and  the  five  owls 
stepped  out  to  try  their  fortunes  in 
this  wicked  world.  As  they  retired 
into  the  adjacent  thicket,  I  bade 
them  be  of  good  heart ;  and  although 
the  whole  world  was  now  open  to 
them,  I  said  if  they  would  stop  in  my 
park  I  would  be  glad  of  their  com- 
pany, and  would  always  be  a  friend 
and  benefactor  to  them."  How  the 
little  strangers  have  sped — whether 
they  have  increased  and  multiplied  in 
the  hospitable  shades  of  Walton  Hall, 
to  gratify  their  entomological  tastes 
for  the  benefit  of  neighbouring  kitchen- 
garden^  or  strayed  from  this  asylum, 
and  fadlen  victims  as  rarcB  aves  to 
acme  ruthless  bird-stufier,  we  hope  to 
be  informed  in  the  "  more  last  words  *^ 
which  we  yet  hope  for  firom  the  pen 
of  Mr  Waterton. 

**  Of  all  the  brave  birds  that  e*er  I  did 

The  owl  is  the  fairest  in  her  degree," 

quoth  an  old  ditty;  and  we  must 
ourselves  confess  to  a  peculiar  pen- 
dtant  for  an  "owl  in  an  ivy  bush," 
partly  from  personal  sympathy  for 
its  shortsightedness,  and  not  less 
for  the  aspect  of  solemn  wisdom 
-which  guned  for  it  of  yore  a  place  on 
the  crest  of  Minerva's  helmet,  and  has 
made  it,  in  the  regions  of  the  East,  the 
counsellor  of  kings  and  princes.  Who 
has  not  heard  of  the  reproof  thus  con- 
veyed, through  the  medium  of  a  vi- 
zier skilled  in  the  mystic  language  of 


birds,  to  the  devastating  ambition  of 
Sultau  Mahmood  of  Ghazni?  The 
gates  of  whose  tomb,  (it  may  be  re- 
marked par  parenthese^)  the  savanM 
have  now  decided  never  to  have  been 
at  Somnat  at  all — a  piece  of  usefol 
knowledge  cheaply  acquired,  no  donbt^ 
at  the  expense  of  a  war  which  haa 
secured  the  owls  of  that  country,  for 
some  years  to  come,  against  any 
scarcity  of  ruined  Tillages  wherewith 
to  endow  their  daughters.  We  regret, 
therefore,  to  find  that  Mr  Waterton, 
to  whom  we  owe  the  introduction  of 
the  Civetta  in  England,  and  who,  im 
the  first  series  of  his  Essays,  has  elo* 
quently  vindicated  the  character  of 
the  barn-owl  against  the  aspersions 
alike  of  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  aga 
and  the  old  women  of  the  present  day, 
still  denies  the  accomplishment  of 
hooting  to  the  Yorkshire  barn-owls, 
and  persists  in  considering  it  restrict* 
ed  to  the  single  individual  shot  by  Sir 
William  Jardine.  "  We  know  fall 
well  that  most  extraordinary  exam*. 
pies  of  splendid  talent  do  from  time 
to  time  make  their  appearance  on  the 
world's  wide  stage — and  may  we  not 
suppose  that  the  barn-owl  which  Sir 
William  shot  in  the  absolute  act  of 
hooting,  may  have  been  a  gifted  bird 
of  superior  parts  and  knowledge,  ea» 
dowed,  perhaps,  from  its  early  days 
with  the  faculty  of  hooting,  or  else 
taught  it  by  its  neighbour  the  tawnj 
owl?  I  beg  to  remark,  that  thou^ 
I  unhesitatingly  grant  the  faculty  of 
hooting  to  this  one  particular  indivl* 
dual  owl,  still  I  flatly  refuse  to  believe 
that  hooting  is  common  to  bam-owla 
in  general."  The  same  denial  is  re* 
peated  in  the  present  volume ;  but  Sir 
William^s  owl  is  no  longer  alone  In 
his  glory,  as  the  possession  of  a  simir 
lar  talent,  to  at  least  a  limited  extent^ 
has  been  ascribed  in  the  pages  of  the 
Zoologist  to  the  Oxford  owls.  As  Mr 
Waterton^s  accuracy  as  an  observer 
cannot  be  questioned,  we  can  onlj 
infer  that  the  advantages  of  education 
enjoyed  by  the  owls  of  Alma  Mater 
and  the  Modem  Athens^'^enables  them 
to  attain  a  degree  of  vocal  profidem^ 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  rustic  breth- 
ren in  Yorkshire — and  we  hope  ere 
long  to  hear  of  Mr  Waterton's  having 
added  a  feathered  professor  of  lan- 
guages, from  one  or  other  of  these 
seats  of  learning,  to  the  colony  of  bam* 
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owl5  established  in  the  rain  of  the  old 
gateway  at  Walton. 

Mr  Waterton  has  never  been  fa- 
mons  for  showing  too  mnch  mercy  to 
Lis  opponents  in  controversy — and,  on 
the  present  occasion,  the  vials  of  his 
vrrath  are  ponred  forth  without  stint, 
though  certainly  not  without  strong 
provocation,  on  the  head  of  Mr  Swain- 
son,  well  known  some  years  since  as 
a  writer  on  natural  history,  and  as 
one  of  the  principal  advocates  of  the 
Qumajy  System* — a  sort  of  zoologicid 
iranscendentaUsm  (to  borrow  a  phrase 
£rom  Kant  and  his  disciples)  then 
fashionable,  according  to  which  all 
the  genera  and  species  of  animals, 
known  or  hereafter  to  be  discovered, 
were  hold  bound  spontaneonsly  to 
arrange  themselves  in  circular  groups 
oiftoe^  neither  more  nor  less,  in  obe- 
dience to  some  intuitive  principle  of 
nature,  of  which  the  details  were  not 
■yet  very  clearly  made  out.  It  would 
jippear  that  Mr  Swainson,  who  is 
characterised  as  a  "  morbid  and  pre- 
-sumptuons  man,^^  had  been  at  variance 
— on  personal  as  well  as  scientific 
grounds — ^with  Mr  Waterton,  from 
-whom  he  received  a  castigation  for 
liis  ornithological  hei'esies,  in  a  letter 
published  in  1837  ;  but  his  retaliation 
was  delayed  for  two  years,  when,  in 
an  account  of  the  cayman,  published 
in  Lardner^s  Cabinet  Cyclqpadia, 
ho  describes  it  as  ^^  on  land  a  slow- 
paced,  and  even  timid  animal ;  so  that 
an  active  boy,  aimed  with  a  small 
hatchet,  might  easily  dispatch  one. 
There  is  no  great  prowess,  therefore, 
tequired  to  ride  on  the  back  of  a  poor 
cajrman  after  it  has  been  secured,  or 
perhaps  wounded;  and  a  modem 
-writer  might  well  have  spared  the 
recital  of  his  feats  in  this  way  upon 
the  cayman  of  Guiana,  had  he  not 
been  influenced  in  this,  and  number- 
less other  instances,  by  the  greatest 
possible  love  of  the  marvellous,  and  a 
constant  propensity  to  dress  truth  in 
the  garb  of  fiction ; "  and  subsequently 
-speaks  of  the  cayman  as  "  so  timid 
that,  had  we  been  disposed  to  perform 
such  ridiculous  feats,  our  compassioa 


for  the  poor  animals  would  have  pre- 
vented us."  Mr  Waterton  bad  no  op- 
portunity of  replying  to  these  offensiTe 
imputations  Hit  the  time  they  were 
published,  being  then  absent  in  Italy, 
while  Mr  Swainson  was  on  the  point 
of  finally  quitting  England  in  order  to 
become  a  settler  in  New  Zealand.  But 
though  thus  separated  by  the  entu« 
diameter  of  the  globe,  ^^  steam  wOl 
soon  convey  to  him  a  copy  of  this,'* 
says  Mr  Waterton — ^and  verily  he  has 
demolished  the  nnlucky  Swainson 
without  ruth  or  mercy.  Wliedier 
this  ^^  wholesale  dealer  in  unsound 
zoology,"  as  Mr  Waterton  calls  him, 
ever  can  have  seen  a  cayman,  except 
at  a  safe  distance,  appears  somewhat 
dubious ;  and  his  story  of  this  ieptil«t 
hiding  its  prey  in  a  hole  till  semi- 
putrid,  though  it  would  convey  a  high 
idea  of  the  respect  entertain^  by  Us 
brother  caymans  for  the  rights  of 
property,  must  be  incredible  to  any 
one  who  has  ever  inniected  the  jaws 
of  the  animal,  which  (as  Mr  WaterUm 
observes)  **  are  completely  formed  for 
snatch  and  swallow."  We  fear,  more- 
over, that  the  character  wMch  general 
experience  has  assigned  to  these  hug* 
reptiles,  whether  called  crocodiles, 
cayma,ns,  or  alligators,  is  mnch  more 
in  accordance  with  the  anecdote  re- 
lated by  (xovemor  Ynciarte  of  a  man 
-carried  off  into  the  river  by  one  of 
these  monsters  from  the  alameda,  or 
public  walk,  of  Angostura,  than  witl) 
Swainson^s  description  of  a  timid 
creature,  liable  to  be  knodtcd  on  the 
head  by  an  idle  boy  with  a  hatchet, 
the  defenceless  state  of  which  excited 
his  compassion.  If,  therefore,  Mr 
Swainson  does  not  come  forward, 
either  to  substantiate  these  novel 
statements,  or  to  retract  them,  the 
scientific  world  is  likely  to  come  to 
the  conclusion  drawn  by  Mr  Waterton, 
that,  *^  when  he  wrote  his  account  of 
this  reptile,  he  was  either  totally  un- 
acquainted with  its  habits  and  econo* 
my,  or  that  ho  wilfully  perverted 
them,  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  me^ 
for  the  letter  above  mentioned. 
From    the    circumstances    under 


*  A  doM  analogy,  according  to  this  system,  existed  between  pigs  and  bumnuDg- 
birds— each  representing  the  glirifarm  type  in  their  respective  cfarcles,  and  rwem- 
bUng  each  other  in  their  small  eyes  and  suctorial  propensities !— See  SwAinsoxli 
ClatstfonKtian  of  Birds  in  Laboiibb's  CaXnnst  Cydopasdia^  L  48. 
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vliich  tbe  present  volame  waa  put 
forth,  one  or  two  letters  are  included 
vhich  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
on^rtDally  intended  for  publication — 
anil  these  are  not  the  least  charac- 
teristic parts  of  the  work — as  that  to 
lilr  Hog  of  Newliston  in  advocacy  of 
tbe  persecuted  Scotch  rooks,  and  one 
to  Mr  London  himself  on  the  methods 
of  clearing  a  garden  from  vermin,  in 
which  there  is  mnch  practical  sense. 
It  is  not  good  for  weasehi  or  hedge- 
hogs, any  more  than  for  man,  to  be 
alone  in  this  world.  *^  Yon  say  ^  yon 
will  send  to  a  gardener  in  the  country 
for  a  weasel.'  Yon  must  send  for 
two,  male  and  female.  A  bachelor 
weasel,  or  a  spinster  weasel,  would 
not  tarry  foor-and-twenty  hours  in 
your  garden.  Either  of  them  would 
go  a  sweet-hearting,  and  not  return. 
You  remark  that  your  ^hedgehogs 
soon  disappeared.*  No  doubt,  unless 
confined  by  a  wall.  ...  A  garden, 
well  fenced  by  a  wall  high  enough  to 
keep  dogs  ont,  is  a  capital  place  for 
hedgehogs.  But  there  ought  always 
to  be  two,  man  and  wife.  .  .  .  The 
wiodhover  (or  kestrel)  hawk  is  ex- 
cellent for  kiUing  beetles,  and  also  for 
consummg  slugs  and  snails ;  cats  dare 
not  attack  him,  wherefore  he  is  very  fit 
foragarden.''  We  have  not  heard  whe- 
tberany  effect  has  been  produced  by  Mr 
Waterton's  remonstrances  against  the 
edict  of  extermination  fulminated 
against  his  sable  friends  the  rooks-* 
but  we  fear  that  farmers  in  aU  coun- 
tries are  much  on  a  par  with  those 
Delaware  colonists  and  Isle  of  Bour- 
hon  planters,  whose  fate  he  adduces 
as  a  warning.  Having  destroyed 
their  grakles,  on  a  similar  charge  to 
that  on  which  sentence  has  now  been 
passed  on  the  rooks,  they  lost  their 
whole  crops  by  insects,  and  were  com- 
pelled not  only  to  re-introduce  the 
grakles,  but  to  protect  them  by  law. 
We  trust  that  the  Scotch  farmers  will 
not  be  obliged,  by  a  similar  calamity, 
to  avail  themselves  of  Mr  Waterton's 
obiigmg  offer  to  send  them,  in  case  of 
such  necesrity,  a  fresh  supply  of  these 
^  useful  and  mteresting  birds." 

Mr  Waterton  never  loses  an  op- 
portimi^  of  showing  his  contempt  for 
the  modem  ^stems  of  ornithology, 
which,  by  their  complicated  nomen- 
cUtore,  eternally  changed  by  every 
sew  sciolist,  have  ahnost  succeeded 


in  converting  that  fascinating  science 
into  an  unintelligible  jargon  of  hard 
names.  ^^  As  I  am  not  a  convert  to 
the  necessity  or  advantages  of  giving 
to  many  of  our  British  birds  these 
new  and  jaw-breaking  names,  I  wiH 
content  myself  with  the  old  nomen- 
clature, so  well-known  to  every  vil- 
lage lad  throughout  the  country.  .  . 
.  .  The  ancients  called  the  wren  trog^ 
lodytas ;  but  it  is  now  honoured  with 
the  high-sounding  name  oiAnorthurOf 
alleging  for  a  reason,  that  the  ancients 
were  quite  mistaken  in  their  supposi- 
tion that  this  bird  was  an  inhabitant 
of  caves,  as  it  is  never  to  bo  seen 
within  them.  Methlnks  that  the  an- 
cients were  quite  right,  and  that  our 
modem  masters  in  ornithology  are 
quite  wrong.  If  we  only  for  a  mo* 
ment  reflect  that  the  nest  of  the  wren 
is  spherical,  and  is  of  itself,  as  it  were, 
a  little  cave,  we  can  easily  imagine 
that  the  ancients,  on  seeing  the  bird 
going  in  and  out  of  this  artiticial  cave, 
considered  the  word  troglodytas  att 
appropriate  appellation." 

Among  the  various  feathered  visf- 
tants  attracted  by  the  city  of  refuge 
provided  for  them  at  Walton,  were  & 
flock  of  twenty-four  wild-geese,  of  the 
large  and  beautiful  species  called  the 
Canada  or  Cravat  goose,  (from  the 
conspicuous  white  patch  on  its  black 
heck,)  which  unexpectedly  appeared  on 
the  lidse  one  winter,  and  took  up  their 
permanent  abode  there,  occasionally 
making  excursions  to  the  other  waters 
in  the  neighbourhood.  '^  In  tbe  breed- 
ing season,  two  or  three  pairs  will  re- 
main here.  Tbe  rest  take  themselves 
off,  and  are  seen  no  more  tiU  the  re- 
tum  of  autumn,  when  they  reappear 
without  any  addition  to  the  flock  or 
diminution  of  it.  This  is  much  to  be 
wondered  at;  and  I  would  fain  ha- 
zard a  conjecture  that  the  young  may 
possibly  be  captured  in  the  place  where 
they  have  been  hatched,  and  then 
pinioned  to  prevent  escape.  But,  after 
all,  this  is  mere  speculation.  We  know 
nothing  of  the  habits  of  our  birds'of 
passage  when  they  are  absent  from 
us;  and  we  cannot  account  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  burds  just 
mentioned  invariably  retum  to  this 
country  without  any  perceptible  in- 
crease of  numbers ;  or,  if  the  origuial 
birds  die  or  are  destroyed,  why  it  is 
that  the  successors  arrive  here  in  tho 
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«ame  numbers  as  their  predecessors." 
This  remark  has  before  been  made  in 
the  case  of  swallows  and  other  migra- 
tory birds,  the  numbers  of  which  re- 
turning each  spring,  in  localities  where 
thej  can  be  accaratelj  obscrred  and 
coanted,  has  always  been  fonnd  to  be 
the  same  as  that  which  arrived  the 
preceding  year,  though  the  flock  which 
departed  southward  in  autumn  had 
been  swollen  by  the  young  broods 
accompanying  their  parents.  Thus 
Gilbert  White  ascertained  that  at 
Selbome  the  number  of  swifts  was 
invariaUy  eleven  pair;  and,  as  in 
flome  instances  when  old  birds  have 
been  caught  and  marked,  they  have 
been  fonnd  to  return  during  several 
succeeding  years,  this  fact  would  seem 
to  justify  the  inference  that  the  young 
birds,  after  quitting  the  country  of 
their  birth,  do  not,  for  at  least  a  year 
or  two,  join  in  the  annual  migration 
of  their  species. 

By  waylaying  the  stay-at-home 
geese  at  the  time  when  the  moult  <tf 
the  wing-quills  disabled  them  for 
£ight,  Mr  Waterton  succeeded  in 
«ecuring  and  i»nioning  six  oi  them, 
thus  preventing  their  future  depar- 
ture.  They  subsequently  received  an 
accession  to  their  party  in  two  Ber- 
nacle  ganders,  which  Mr  Waterton 
had  brought  over  from  Rotterdam, 
and  the  partners  of  which  had  died 
«00B  after  their  arrival,  perhaps  from 
the  act  of  pinioning  them ;  though 
Mr  Waterton  seems  more  inclined  to 
attribute  their  untimely  end  to  the 
stupidity  of  a  Hull  custom-house  offi- 
cer, who  sent  the  hamper  containing 
them  jolting  in  a  truck  without  springs 
over  the  rough  pavement  to  the  cos* 
tom-house,  only  to  be  peremptorily 
aent  back,  as  not  liable  to  duty,  )^ 
another  of  the  same  genus.  ^*  Tbe 
two  ganders,  bereft  of  their  connubial 
comforters,  seemed  to  take  their  mis* 
fcHTtunes  sorely  to  heart  for  some  time, 
till  at  last  they  began  to  make  ad- 
vances.for  permission  to  enter  into  the 
company  of  the  Canadian  geese.  These 
good  birds  did  not  hesitate  to  receive 
them ;  and  from  that  time  these  two 
▼eiy  distinct  species  of  geese  (one 


being  only  half  the  aiae  of  the  other) 
have  become  insq>arable    compui- 
ions.'*    The  eooS&^Bcy  of  these  dis- 
tant relatioos  led,  however,  to  some 
unexpected  residts,  which  are  related, 
byMr  Waterton  with  inimitable  qnaint- 
ness.    On  returning  from  Italy  in  the 
autinnn  of  1841,  he  was  informed  by 
the  keeper  that  a  lefthaaded  mar- 
riage had  been  struck  up  between  one 
of  the  little  ganders  and  a  pinioned 
Canadian  goose,  the  produce  of  which 
had  been  five  addle  eggs.    ^*  ELad  he 
told  me  that  the  income-tax  is  a 
blessing,  and  the  national  debt  aa 
honour  to  the  country,  I  could  more 
readily  have  believed  him,  than  that 
a  Canada  goose  had  been  fool  enon^ 
to  unite  herself  to  a  Beraade  gand^. 
Nevertheless,  the  man  peiaisted  in 
what  he  affirmed;  and  I  told  the  stoiy 
to  others,  and  nobody  believed  me." 
The  breeding-season  ci  1842  proved, 
however,  the  truth  of  the  story ;  but 
the  oddly-matched  couple  were  again 
disappointed  in  their  hopes  of  a  family 
— the  eggA  all  proving  addle.    Tbe 
third  year  saw  the  persevering  pair 
again  oigaged  in  incubatioii :  **  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  assidiiity 
with  which  the  little  Beraade  stood 
guard,  often  <m  one  leg,  over  his  balky 
partner.    If  any  body  apprsached  tbe 
place,  his  cackling  was  mceasant ;  he 
would  run  at  him  with  the  f my  ii  a 
turkey-cock ;  he  would  jump  up  at 
his  knees,  and  not  desist  in  his  aggres- 
sions till  the  intruder  had  retired. 
There  was  something  so  remaikaUy 
disproportionate  betwixt  this  goose 
and  gander,  that  I  gave  to  this  ths 
name  of  M<^us,  and  to  that  the  name 
ofKisa:*  •   •  •   .   the  whole  afior 
iW^^iJ^  to  me  one  of  zidieule  aad 
bad  taste ;  and  I  was  quite  prepared 
for  a  termination  similar  to  that  of  tbe 
two  preceding  years,  when  behold! 
to  my  utter  astonishment,  out  came 
two  young  ones,  the  remainder  of  tba 
five  eggs  bdng  addle.  The  vociferoos 
gesticmations  and  stmtting  of  littk 
McMpsns  were  beyond  endnranee  wbeii 
he  nrst  caught  sight  of  hiskmg-looked- 
for  progeny.    He   screamed   alond, 
whilst  Nisa  helped  him  to  attack  me 


•  « 


Mopso  Niia  datur.    Quid  son  speremos  amantes  ! 
JuBgentsr  jam  gryphes  equls." 

ViBOo,  JSek^  Tui.  2& 
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with  their  nnited  wiDgs  and  hiBsings, 
as  I  approached  the  nest  in  order  to 
convey  the  little  ones  to  the  water 
....  and  this  loving  conple,  appa- 
rently so  ill-assorted  and  dispropor- 
tionate, have  brought  up  the  progeny 
with  great  care  and  success.  The 
hybrids  are  elegantly  shaped,  but  are 
not  60  large  as  the  mother,  nor  so 
small  as  the  father;  their  plumage 
partaking  in  colour  with  that  of  both 
parents.  ....  I  certainly  acted 
rashly,  notwithstanding  appearances, 
in  holding  this  faithful  couple  up  to 
the  ridicule  of  visitors  who  accom- 
panied me  to  the  spot.  I  have  had  a 
salutary  lesson,  and  shall  be  more 
guarded  for  the  future  in  giving  an 
opinion.  My  speculation  that  a  pro- 
geny could  not  be  produced  from  the 
union  of  a  Bemacle  gander  with  a 
Canada  goose  has  utterly  failed.  I 
stand  convinced  by  a  hybrid,  repri- 
manded by  a  gander,  and  instructed 
by  a  goose." 

The  melody  ascribed  to  the  dying 
swan  has  long  been  well  known  to 
exist  only  in  the  graceful  m>^hology 
of  the  ancients ;  but  as  few  opportu- 
nities occur  of  witnessing  the  bird's 
last  moments,  some  interest  attaches 
to  Mr  Waterton*s  personal  observa- 
tions on  this  point,  which  we  can  our- 
selves corroborate,  having  not  long 
since  been  present  at  the  death  of  a 
pet  swan,  which,  like  Mr  Waterton's 
favourite,  had  been  fed  principally  by 
hand ;  and,  instead  of  seeking  to  con- 
ceal itself  at  the  approach  of  death, 
quitted  the  water,  and  lay  down  to 
die  on  the  lawn  before  its  owner's 
door.  ^^  He  then  left  the  water  for 
good  and  all,  and  sat  down  on  the 
margin  of  the  pond.  He  soon  became 
too  weak  to  support  his  long  neck  in 
an  upright  position.  He  nodded,  and 
then  tried  to  recover  himself;  and. 
then  nodded  again,  and  agam  held 
np  his  head :  till  at  last,  quite  en- 
feebled and  worn  out,  his  head  fell 
gently  on  the  grass,  his  wings  be- 
came expanded  a  trifle  or  so,  and  he 

died  while  I  was  looking  on 

Although  I  gave  no  cr^cnce  to  the 
extravagant  notion  which  antiquity 
had  entertained  of  melody  from  the 
mouth  of  the  dying  swan,  still  I  felt 
anxious  to  hear  some  plaintive  sound 
JOt  other,  some  soft  inflection  of  the 
voice,  which  might  tend  to  jnstiiy 


that  notion  in  a  small  degree.    But  I 

was   disappointed He  never 

even  uttered  his  wonted  cry,  nor  so 
much  as  a  sound,  to  indicate  what  he 
felt  within." 

Mr  Waterton  repeats  in  the  pre- 
sent volume  the  determination  which 
he  had  expressed  in  his  former  Essays, 
not  to  appear  again  before  the  public 
as  an  author: — ^^  It  is  time  to  say  fare- 
well, and  to  bid  adieu  to  natural  his- 
tory, as  far  as  the  press  is  concerned.** 
But  we  still  hope  that  he  may  again 
be  induced,  on  returning  from  Itadj, 
whither  we  believe  he  has  once  more 
bent  his  steps,  by  some  other  cause 
than  the  death  of  a  valued  friend,  to 
depart  from  this  resolution.  As  he 
himself  remarks  with  truth,  in  the 
preface  to  his  first  series  of  Essays, 
"  we  can  never  expect  to  have  a  com- 
plete history  of  birds,  until  he  who 
undertakes  the  task  of  writing  it  shall 
have  studied  his  subject  in  the  field  of 
nature," — and  how  fittle  this  has  been 
attended  to  even  in  the  ornithology  of 
our  own  country,  is  sufficiently  shown 
by  the  errors  which,  till  of  late,  dis- 
figured idl  the  received  works  on  this 
subject,  and  have  been  copied  with 
implicit  faith  from  one  soi^disani  na^ 
turaUst  by  another.  Since  that  kin- 
dred spirit  Gilbert  White,  the  fint 
English  naturalist  who  studied  the 
habits  of  living  birds  in  the  open  air, 
instead  of  describing  the  colours  of 
the  plumage  of  stuffed  specimens  in 
cabinets,  we  have  had  no  one  who 
has  investigated  the  economy  of  ani- 
mals, and  particularly  of  that  most 
beautiful  class  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
the  birds,  so  thoroughly  con  amore  as 
Mr  Waterton,  in  this  and  his  preced- 
ing publications — identifying  himself 
(it  may  almost  be  said)  with  their 
feeUngs  and  idiosyncrasies,  and  vbi- 
dicating  them  from  the  aspersions 
thrown  upon  them  in  the  writings  of 
closet-naturalists,  with  the  indignant 
zeal  of  a  champion  whose  heart  and 
soul  is  in  the  cause  of  injured  inno- 
cence. Those  who  saw  the  sloth  ex- 
hibited last  summer  in  the  Regentts 
Park  Zoological  Gardens,  when 
at  large  and  suspended  by  its  huge 
claws  to  the  under  side  of  a  brandi 
of  a  tree,  must  have  recognised  the 
minute  accuracy  of  Mr  Waterton's 
account,  in  the  Wemdering^^  of  the 
habits  of  this  anim#»  so  mnch  im- 
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pngned  at  the  timo,  because  dia- 
metricallj  opposed  to  the  statements  of 
zoologists  who  had  either  never  seen 
it  alive,  or  seen  it  only  when  placed 
on  a  flat  surface,  a  position  which  it 
never  assumes  in  its  natural  state, 
and  which  its  conformation  renders 
one  of  extreme  pain  and  constraint. 
Much  animadversion  has  also  been 
lavished  by  writers  of  the  same  class 
on  Mr  Waterton^s  sketches  of  British 
ornithology,  as  the  faciiities  for  ob- 
servation procured  by  the  security 
afforded  to  his  proteges,  and  the  un- 
usual degree  to  which  they  have  been 
consequently  familiarised,  have  en- 
abled him  to  overthrow  many  long- 
established  en'ors — a  thankless  task 
at  best,  and  which  in  some  instances 
has  not  been  rendered  more  palatable 


to  those  whose  blunders  were  thus 
exposed,  by  the  imsparing  shafts  ot 
his  raillery.  But  against  all  these 
antagonists  Mr  Waterton  is  very 
well  able  to  defend  himself,  as  the 
unlucky  Mr  Swainson  and  some 
others  of  his  assailants  know  to  their 
cost ;  and  wishing  him  the  full  frui- 
tion for  many  long  years  of  the  bodily 
activity  which  enables  him  still  to 
scale  the  highest  tree  in  Walton 
Park  to  inspect  a  crowds  nest,  and 
not  less  of  that  irresistible  naSceU 
and  bonhommie  which  give  sndi 
enjoyable  zest  to  all  his  writings,  we 
bid  him  for  the  present  farewell'-and 
if,  in  sooth,  we  are  ne^er  again  to  meet 
the  Lord  of  Walton  Hall  in  print,  we 
scarce  "shall  look  upon  his  like 
again!'* 
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The  readers  of  El€u:kwood  who, 
month  after  month,  followed  with 
increasing  interest  the  adventures  of 
Titmouse,  and  the  adversity  and  resto- 
ration of  the  Aubrey  family,  will 
excuse  us  if  we  apparently  diverge 
from  our  usual  literary  course  to  track 
the  author  of  "Ten  Thousand  a- Year" 
in  a  work  which  h^  has  given  to  the 
legal  profession,  or  rather  to  those  who 
meditate  entering  upon  that  profes- 
sion, or  who  have  just  set  their  foot 
upon  the  threshold. 

Mr  Warren's  "  Introduction  to  Law 
Studies"  has  already  received  the 
approbation  of  the  public,  testified  by 
the  sale  of  an  unusually  large  edition. 
This  has  prompted  the  author  to  fresh 
endeavours  to  render  it  worthy  of  the 
peculiar  place  it  fills,  and  of  his  own 
name ;  and  he  now,  "  after  ten  years 
of  additional  experience,  (eight  of 
them  at  the  bar,)"  publishes  a  second 
edition,  "remodelled,  rewritten,  and 
greatly  enlarged" — ^indeed,  so  con- 
siderably altered  and  amplified  as  to 
be,  in  reality,  a  new  work  under  the 
old  title. 

"In  the  present  work,"  says  the 
preface,  "is  incorporated  one  which 
the  author  has  for  some  years  medi- 


tated offering  to  the  public,  viz.  an 
elementary  and  popular  outline  of  the 
leading  doctrines  and  practice  of  each 
of  the  three  great  departments  of  th« 
law,  civil,  criminal,  and  ecdealasticaL^ 
The  work,  therefore,  now  consists  of 
three  distinct  parts.  1.  A  general 
survey  of  the  legal  profession— a  de- 
scription of  the  nature  of  its  several 
departments,  of  the  various  studies, 
labours,  modes  of  life,  of  the  convey- 
ancer, the  special  pleader,  the  oom- 
mon-law  and  equity  barrister,  in  order 
to  guide  the  choice  of  a  yoang  man, 
who  probably  has  hitherto  a  very 
confused  notion  of  what,  and  how 
many  different  things,  may  be  implied 
in  the  vague  expression  of  "  going  to 
.the  bar."  2.  A  condse  and  dement- 
ary  view  of  the  several  branches  of 
the  law  which  fall  to  the  especid  study 
of  these  several  departments  of  the 
profession,  as  equity,  the  ecdesiastical 
and  common  law ;  and,  3.  the  recom- 
mendation of  a  course  of  study,  point- 
ing out  the  best  books  on  each  sub- 
ject, and  adding  many  nsdhl  hints  to 
the  young  student  on  the  dlscipluie  of 
his  mind,  and  the  acquirement  of 
general  knowledge. 
To  us  it  seems  that  such  a  work 
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most  be  of  reiy  great  utility,  and  that 
Mr  Wairen  has  given  the  most  com- 
plete *^b^;inning  book"  that  was  ever 
pot  into  the  hands  of  a  young  person 
seeking,  or  entering,  a  profession.  It 
is  not  a  publication  which,  as  far  as  we 
bow,  replaces  or  competes  with  any 
other,  bnt  fills  up  a  vacancy,  and  sup- 
plies a  want  which  most  have  often 
been  pamfolly  felt.  How  can  a  young 
man,  ambitious  of  entering  the  bar, 
bow  the  nature  of  that  profession  into 
which  he  is  so  anxious  to  enlist  him- 
self ?  He  goes  into  a  court  of  justice, 
tnd  sees  men  in  their  grptesquo  but 
Doposing  costume  haranguing  the 
jodge  and  the  jury,  and  without  further 
thought  he  resolves  that  he  too  will 
be  an  orator  and  haranguer.  Or  what 
is  more  frequently  the  case,  he  reads 
the  published  speeches  of  an  Erskine 
or  a  Corran,  accompanied  with  me- 
moirs of  the  men,  and  accounts  of  their 
forensic  triumphs,  and  he  bums  to 
achieve  the  like  actions,  and  to  wield 
the  same  *^  resistless  doquence."  But 
who  is  to  teU  him  the  nature  of  that 
tenitoiy,  and  by  what  manner  of  jour- 
aej  it  is  to  be  traversed,  which  lies 
between  him  and  the  gowned  orator 
he  is  desirous  of  emulating  ?  He  jsees 
the  great  actor  on  the  stage,  or  hears 
of  the  intoxicating  applause  which  he 
vns;  but  who  is  to  conduct  him  behind 
theseenes,  show  him  the  apprenticeship 
he  has  to  pass  through,  the  hazards  of 
taulore,  the  impatience  and  tedium  of 
miemployed  enei^es — "  the  sad  se- 
dttsion  of  uid^uented  chambers,  or 
the  sadder  seclusion  of  crowded 
courts?"*  How  invaluable,  at  such  a 
time,  wouldbe  some  kind  good-natured 
friend,  who  had  passed  through  the 
fongfa  experience,  who  had  suQcient 
remembrance  of  his  own  early  mistakes 
and  difficulties  to  comprehend  all  his 
bewilderment,  and  sufficient  tolerance 
to  endure  being  questioned  on  matters 
^hich  to  him  have  grown  too  trite  and 
familiar  to  seem  to  need  explana- 
tion. In  Mr  Warren's  book  he  will 
meet  with  exactly  the  information  he 
wants ;  he  will  find  a  chart  of  the  pro- 
fession unrolled  before  him ;  he  may 
Qnietly  test  his  own  abilities,  or  his 
own  courage,  to  adopt  any  of  the  se- 
veral departments  as  they  are  sub- 


mitted to  his  inspection.  He  will 
obtain  all  that  he  could  gather  from 
that  kind  good-natured  friend  at  the 
bar,  whom  he  has  been  longing  for, 
and  would  so  willingly  seize  by  the 
button — nay,  far  more  than  he  could 
gather  fi'om  any  one  man  who  had  not 
made  the  subject  one  of  especial  at- 
tention, and  taken  pains  himself  to 
collect  information  from  various  quar- 
ters. Besides,  how  infinitely  agree- 
able is  it,  whilst  yet  a  resolution  is 
unripe,  whilst  yet  it  is  the  secret  of 
our  bosom,  to  be  able  to  get  our  doubts 
solved,  and  our  questions  answered, 
from  the  silent  pages  of  a  book ;  to 
be  spared  the  penance  of  exposing 
half-formed  designs  to  the  jocular 
scrutiny  of  our  friends — ^to  be  per- 
mitted to  consult  without  necessarily 
making  a  confidant — ^to  be  able  to  dis- 
miss our  thought,  if  it  is  destined  to 
be  dismissed,  without  betraying  how 
dear  a  •guest  it  has  been. 

The  more  youthful  and  less  in- 
structed of  its  readers  will  find  every 
portion  of  this  work  useful  to  them ; 
especially  they  will  have  reason  to 
thank  the  author  for  that  facile  intro- 
duction he  has  offered  them  to  the 
study  of  the  law  itself.  Never  has 
been  such  a  gently  inclined  plane  set 
up,  for  weak  and  unsteady  feet,  against 
the  hill  of  legal  knowledge.  The 
talent  which  Mr  Warren  has  for 
familiar  and  elementary  exposition  is 
something  quite  peculiar.  Nor  will 
they  fail  to  profit  by  his  many  prac- 
tical hints  for  the  discipline  of  the 
mind,  and  his  advice  as  to  their  gene- 
ral reading.  The  student  more  ad- 
vanced in  years  and  in  thought,  and 
who  entertains  the  project  of  entering 
the  profession  at  a  time  when  his 
mind  has  approached  towards  matu- 
rity, will  perceive,  and  will  have  the 
candour  to  reflect,  that  much  of  the 
work  was  not  written  for  him.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  the  very  per- 
son who  will  especially  value  it  for 
that  description  of  practical,  familiar, 
but  most  necessary  information,  which 
it  is  rare  to  get  from  books  at  all— 
which  to  him  it  is  peculiarly  disagree- 
able to  be  compelled  to  extract  piece- 
meal from  chance  conversation  with 
men  but  half  furnished  with  it,  and 
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perhaps  impi4;ieiit  of  the  interroga- 
tories pnt  to  them.  What  are  the 
distinctions  between  the  several  spe- 
cies of  the  lawyer?  What  sort  of  an 
animal  is,  in  r^ty,  the  oonreyanoer, 
or  the  special  pleader,  or  the  eqoifty 
draftsman-^^what  are  its  habits,  where 
its  hannts — how  is  it  bred,  how  non- 
rished — ^what  process  is  he  himsdf  to 
go  through,  before  he  can  be  recog- 
nised as  bdonging  to  tlie  class— how 
best  may  he  set  to  work,  and  with 
least  loss  of  time?— these  are  matten 
which  he  is  very  carions  to  know, 
and  to  him  noAing  is  more  welcome 
than  to  find  them  di  explained  in  the 
printed  page — ^to  find  them  where  he 
is  aocnstomed  to  look  for  every  thing, 
amongst  his  dd  fUends  the  books. 

Snrprise  has  often  been  expressed 
at  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  poUicly 
appomted  method  of  legal  toitton,  no 
lectures  delivered  on  which  it  is  com- 
pulsory to  attend,  not  even  any  ex- 
amination to  be  finally  nndeigone 
before  admittance  to  the  bar.  A  little 
acquaintance,  however,  with  the 
nature  of  legal  studies,  wifl  soon  dis- 
sipate tins  astonishment.  There  is 
but  one  way  in  which  tiie  law  can  be 
mastered;  severe,  steady,  solitary 
reading,  accompanied  by  the  privilege 
of  watching  the  real  practice  of  the 
jurist  in  the  chambers  of  the  convey- 
ancer or  the  special  pleader.  To  one 
bent  on  the  profesrional  study  of  the 
law,  lectures  would  be  mere  waste  of 
time.  To  the  idler  they  may  bear  the 
appearance,  and  bring  some  of  the 
profit,  of  study;  to  the  oonscientSoiifl 
and  resolved  student,  they  would  be 
an  idleness  and  a  dMsipation.  Where 
a  sutgect  admits  of  being  oratoricaUy 
treated,  good  lectures  are  extremdly 
valuable;  for  oratory  has  its  <^ce  in 
tuidon,  stimulates  to  reflection,  and 
stirs  generous  sentiments,  and  wb 
wish  the  oratory  of  the  professor's 
duurwere  more  cultivated  amongst 
us  than  it  is.  Kor  need  we  say  that 
where  the  sutjeet  admits  or  requires 
the  iHustration  of  scientific  experi- 
ments, lectures  are  almost  indispen- 
sable. But  m  the  taagled  stady  of 
the  law,  where  one  must  go  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  in  a  rc^e- 
walk,  and  twist  OBe*s  own  cable  out  of 
many  threads — of  what  use  can  the 
lecturer  possibly  be?  To  teach  us 
law  in  a  fluent  discourse,  what  is  it 


bnt  to  have  us  feed— as  the  hummiiig- 
bunds  are  said  to  do— upon  the  wing? 
But  even  humming-birda  foed  ia  oo 
such  ftfihion ;  they  sit  down  to  their 
sapper  of  roae-wator.  Much  mora 
must  a  lawyer  have  his  table—faift 
desk—fiutbefiicehim;  and  spreading 
out  his  various  fare,  wUch  needs  s 
deal  of  mastication,  feed  atteraately, 
and  dowiy  and  solemnly,  en  tie 
several  di^ea  which  with  ostnch 
stomadi  he  has  to  dlgert^ 

As  to  the  absence  of  all  exsauBS- 
tion  previous  to  an  admisakm  to  tiie 
bar,  tiM  feet*  that  noi  oefy  m  oar 
own  inns  of  court,  but  in  all  sinis 
institutions,  sach  examiaatlsBS  hsTS 
been  aUowed  to  dwindle  into  sods 
empty  and  poerile  form,  sufidentlf 
deasonstrates  thehr  iantOily.  If  so 
examination  were  appomtoo,  it  wovld 
be  no  test  of  the  effiaen<7  of  the  sd- 
vocate;  nn  lariBriwI  ^naianififi  rnttn 
ingenuous  client  who  shondd  wander 
into  WestBUttster  Hall  m  search  of  a 
lawyer.  Not  to  add  tint  tiie  ksnod 
gentleman  may  have  had  ample  fino 
to  forget  all  his  legal  Imowledge  is 
the  interval  between  his  call  to  the 
bar  and  the  opening  of  hia  ilrst  bntL 
A  lieense,  indeed,  is  giv«n  to  pntctiae 
as  an  advocate,  whSnmt  any  other 
qualification  than  tiiat  of  le^eetshl- 
Uty  of  character,  and  the  payment  of 
certain  fees;  botthecaaeofnocliat 
is  ooafided  to  the  yoong  orator,  nnlefli 
those  who  have  tiie  greatest  intereBt 
hi  his  compet^iey  are  aatisfied  thtt 
hecanbesafelyrriiedon.  Men  si^ 
fer  thehr  heabh  to  be  trifled  with  hf 
ignonmt  quadES  and  ridkuloiis  pre* 
tenden--aot  their  BHNiey.  We  seed 
no  Sir  James  Grahaa'a  bill  in  tha 
profession  of  the  law.  BesUe0,]ti» 
not  the  good  opfaiion  of  aa  uniufemed 
pvblic  wUch  the  barrister  has  to  8mIc 
or  to  depend  upon.  A  lawyer,  hois 
jndged  1^  lawyers.  It  is  in  the  esd- 
mation  of  attoneya  and  aoiidton  that 
he  must  rise— not  that  of  respeetahlo 
ladies  and  nervtms  baronets.  They 
stand  between  him  and  that  aalean- 
ed  pnhBc  to  which  the  physiciaB,  oa 
the  contrary,  at  oiiee  appeab. 

The  verr  drcnmstanoe,  howew, 
Itet  tliere  h  no  anch  pnbBe  coune  of 
instruction,  marked  <wt,  and  no  pttH 
spective  examination  to  be  prepve^ 
for — that  all  is  to  be  gained  nom  (hit 
silent  array  of  books  which  fiU  the 
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long  shelves  of  a  legal  library,  or  from 
those  chambers  of  the  practitioner 
which,  to  those  who  look  at  them 
from   without,    seem  as  dark  with 
mystery  as  they  are  with  dast  and 
smoke— this,  we  repeat,  renders  such 
a  guide-book  as  that  which  Mr  War- 
ren has  presented  to  the  public,  almost 
indispensable.    In  forming  a  critical 
estimation  of  his  labours  on  this  pub- 
lication, it  would  be  extremely  unfair 
to  forget,  for  a  moment,  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  work.  He  is  writing  for  the 
young.  It  is  an  elementary  treatise.  It 
is  a  book  peculiarly  practical ;  the  very 
opposite  of  whatever  is  theoretical  or 
speculative.    If  the  style  is  somewhat 
more  diffuse  than  we  should  on  all 
occasions  approve,  we  are  far  from 
regarding  this  as  a  defect  here.    The 
work,  amongst  other  advantages,  pre- 
sents  really    a   storehouse    of  that 
useful  phraseology  in  which  a  public 
speaker  should  abound,  that  phraseo- 
logy which  lies  between  the  familiarity 
of  business  and  the  pomp  of  oratory. 
And  if,  as  we  may  perhaps  be  tempted 
agiun  to  remark,  there  is  something 
too  much  of  laudation  of  that  profes- 
sion and  of  that  system  of  jurispru- 
dence to  which  he  is  introducing  the 
young  aspirant,  this  too  is  a  bias  to 
whidi,  in  the  present  work,  it  would 
be  ungracious  to  raise  an  objection. 
An  elementary  teacher  should   not 
chill  and  discourage  his  pupils  by  cri- 
ticisms of  a  cold  and  censorious  cha- 
racter ;  he  should  rather  exercise  his 
penetration  in  drawing  into  light  oon- 
eeided  excellences.    In  this  Mr  War- 
ren follows  the  example  of  the  first  of 
all  commentators,  the  most  successful 
of  all  teachers — Blackstone ;  who  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  popular  of  all 
expounders  of  the  law,  even  though 
the  system  that  he  expounds  has  fd- 
most  deserted  him.    It  seems  that  the 
law  can  be  made  obsolete,  but  not 
the  commentary.    With  a  pupil  it  is 
a  thing  understood  and  agreed  upon 
that  he  is  to  learn  the  system  as  it 
now  exists ;  to  engage  him  to  do  this 
it  were  bad  policy  to  decry  that  sys- 
tem, and  expose  its  hxilta  with  a  mer- 
ciless analysis.  When  the  student  hBH 
Biastered  it  as  a  lesson,  he  may  then 
overlook  and  eritkafle  it  with  what 
severity  he  thinks  fit.    We  will  quote 
a  passage  whkh.  will  illustrate  at  once 
tiie  Uv^  manaer  of  our  writv ,  and 


also  this  happy  Blackstonian  tendency 
— ^the  habit  of  animadverting  very 
gravely  on  those  errors  of  the  law 
which  have  been  reformed,  and  re- 
maining still  ^^  a  little  blind"  to  those 
which  are  yet  untouched. 

**  Down  to  the  year  1832,  the  system 
of  common  law  pleading  and  practico^ 
supplied  the  stadent,  during  the  greater 
period  of  his  pupilage,  with  little  else 
than  the  most  d^rading  and  unprofit- 
able drudgery.     It  presented  to  his  de- 
spairing eyes  a  mass  of  Tile  verbiage — 
a  tortuous  complexity  of  detail,  which 
defied  the  efforts  of  any  but  the  most 
creeping  ingenuity  and  industry.   Ther» 
was  really  every  thing  to  discourage  and 
disgust  a  hberal  and  enlightened  mind, 
however  well  inured  to  labour  by  the  in- 
vigorating discipline  of  logic  and  mathe- 
matics.   The  deep  and  clear  waters-^ 
so  to  speak — of  leg^l  principle,  there 
always  were,  and  will  be,  for  they  are 
immutable  and  eternal ;  but  you  had  to 
buffet  your  way  to  them  through  **  many 
a  mile  of  foaming  filth,**  that  harassed^ 
exhausted,  and  choked    the    unhappy' 
swimmer,  long  before  he  could  get  sight 
of  the  offing.    Few  beside  those  who 
had  had  the  equivocal  advantage  of  be- 
ing early  familiarised  with  such  gib* 
berish,  as  "  special  general  imparlance  "^ 
— **  special  testatum  capias  ** — **  specials 
original  ** — **  testatum  pone  " — **  pro-^ 
testando  " — **  colour  ** — **  de  bene  esse/* 
&e.  kc.  Sic,  could  obtain  a  gfimmerin^ 
of  daily  practice,  without  a  serious  waste, 
of  time  and  depreciation  of  the  mental'' 
feiculties.   Let  tiie  thousands  who,  under 
the  old  system,  almost  at  once  adopted 
and  abandoned  legal  studies,  attest  the^ 
truth  of  this  remark.    There  was;,  in' 
shorty  every  thing  to  discourage  a  gen-' 
deman  from  entering,  to  obstruct  hink, 
in  prosecuting,  the    legal    profesrion. 
Recently,  however,  a  great  change  haa 
been  effected.    There  has  been  a  real 
reform — a  practical,  searching,  compre- 
hensiTe  reform  of  the  common  law ;  a., 
shaking    down    of   innumerable    dead 
leaves  and  rotten  branches;  a  cuttin^^ 
'  away  of  all  the  shoots  of  prurient  vege- 
tation,  which  served  but  to  disfigure 
the  tree,  and  to  conceal  and  injure  itq^ 
fruit.    Now  you  may  see,  in  the  com- 
mon law,  a  tree  noble  in  its  height  and 
figure,  sinewy  in  its  branches,  ereen  in 
its  foliage,  and  goodly  in  its  frmt  May 
it  be  permitted,  however,  to  express  an 
humble  hope,  that  the  gardener  will 
know  when  to  lay  aside  £s  knife !  **— 
(P.  20.) 
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Ugal  category ;  and  if  the  wrong  om 
ekould  he  eeleded,  svbsUmHal  justice 
is  eacrifieed  be/ore  arbitrary  legal  teek- 
nicaUtg.  It  would  be  easy  to  Uiustrtte 
the  truth  of  these  remarks  by  reference 
to  cases  of  daily  occurrence.  The  rule 
in  question  must  either  be  relaxed,  or 
its  injurious  effects  neutralised  by  great* 
ly  enlarged  powers  of  amendment  con- 
ferred upon  the  judge  at  Nisi  Prius. 
With  all  these  defects,  howerer,  ii  can- 
not be  denied  that  the  recent  changes 
in  the  law  of  pleading,  evidence,  and 
practice,  with  reference  to  the  interests 
of  suitors,  have  justified  the  most  san- 
guine anticipations  of  those  who  set  in 
motion  the  machinery  which  effected 
those  changes ;  and  with  reference  to 
students  and  practitioners,  hare  tended 
to  exact  a  far  greater  amount  of  dili- 
gence, learning,  and  acuteness,  than  for 
a  long  series  of  years  has  been  deemed 
requisite." 

Mr  Warren's  lUastrations,  whether 
imaginary,  or  drawn  from  experience 
and  observation,  are  always,  as  might 
be  expected,  graphic  and  amusing. 
It  is  thus  that  he  exemplifies  a  veiy 
nsefal  precept,  which  be  gives  to  the 
young  student  for  the  bar : — 

**  He  must  twry  earlg  fiumiliariM  !*«• 
eel/ with  the  correct  meaning  of  alM 
the  leading  technical  terme  of  Logie^ 
which  are  of  frequent  use  in  the  courts 
— not  for  petty  pedantry  or  displajTy 
but  frouL  their  real  advantage— from, 
indeed,  the  necessity  of  the  case.  In- 
stances of  the  yezatiovs  conseqaeDoes 
of  ignorance  in  these  matters  will  not 
nnfreqnently  fall  under  the  notice  of  a 
watcl^ul  observer.  Some  two  or  three 
years  ago,  a  counsel,  manifestly  aot 
having  enjoyed  a  very  superior  educa- 
tion, was  engaged  in  arguing  a  ease,  tA 
banco,  at  Westminster— Sefore  four  rery 
able  judges,  one  of  them  being  a  man 
remarlu£le  for  his  logical  acuteness  and 
dexterity.  *  No,  no — that  won't  do, 
said  he,  suddenly  interposing — ^'pot  the 

converse  of  the  proposition,  Mr • 

•  try  it  that  way.'  The  judge  p»nf^- 
the  counsel  too  paused,  whUe  a  sligo' 
expression  of  uneasiness  flitted  orer  Ui 
features.  He  expected  the  ju4ff«  ^ 
*  put  the  converse  *  for  him ;  but  the 
judge  did  not.    '  Put  ike  ^onvermof  tbe 

proposition,  Mr  ,  and  see  if  (^ 

.    ..         ,    .  will  hold '^repeated  the  judge  with 

justice.  It  te  continuaUg  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  and  a  little  pereoplon- 
eerume  dtmcuUg,  to  refer  a  particular  ness  in  his  tone.  But  H  was  unplesisat- 
comtnnation  of  facte  to  their  appropriate     ly  obvious  tbst  Vr coM  not '  F* 


And  yet  Mr  Warren  has  a  knife,  too« 
of  his  own  which  he  would  willingly 
employ  upon  some  part  of  this  noble 
tree— either  its  old  or  its  new  branches. 
It  is  impossible  for  even  the  most  in- 
dulgent commentator  not  to  perceive 
that  there  are  in  our  system  of  plead- 
ing many  technicalities^  which,  so  far 
from  being  necessary  to  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  have  no  other  oper- 
ation than  to  retard,  to  complicate, 
to  defeat  the  administration  of  justice. 
At  p.  738— a  very  prudent  and  respect- 
M  distance  from  the  quotation  we 
have  just  made— we  find  the  following 
admission: — 

^  Such  is  a  faint  sketch  of  the  existing 
system  of  special  pleading,  upon  the  re- 
form and  remodelling  of  which  has  been 
bestowed,  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
thd  anxious  and  profound  consideration 
4)£  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  experi* 
cmced  legal  intellects  which  were  ever 
addressed  to  such  an  undertaking,  or 
concerned  in  the  practice  or  administra- 
tion of  the  law.  Their  alterations  were 
bold  and  extensive,  and  perhaps  may  be 
said  to  have  been,  to  the  same  extent, 
successful.  The  principal  objects  pro- 
posed to  be  effected  by  the  late  changes 
were  enumerated  in  an  early  part  of 
this  work,  where  also  was  given  a 
general  account  of  all  the  late  changes 
effected  in  the  department  of  Common 
Law  pleading  and  practice.  To  this 
we  now  refer  the, reader;  and  also  to 
the  Appendix  (No.  IV.)i  where  will  be 
found,  in  extenso,  the  Rules  of  Court 
by  which  these  great  alterations  were 
^ected.  While  the  principal  objects 
of  the  framers  of  them  have  been  ac- 
complished, by  effecting  a  great  saving 
of  expense  in  the  length  of  the  plead- 
ings, and  their  incidents ;  by  securing 
an  economical  and  satisfactory  trial  at 
Nbi  Prius,  through  the  precise  and 
specific  nature  of  &e  issues  required  to 
be  presented  to  the  jury,  and  the  effec- 
tual expedients  resorted  to,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  an  unnecessary  expen- 
diture in  obtaining  evidence :  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  excessive  stringency 
of  the  rules  which  restrict  a  plaintiff  to 
a  single  count  in  respect  of  a  single 
cause  of  action,  and  a  defendant  to  a 
single  plea  in  support  of  a  single  ground 
of  defence,  too  frequently  operates  most 
injuriously,  so  as  to  secure  the  defeat  of 
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the  converse'  of  the  proposition — nor 
understand  what  was  meant.  Some  bet- 
ter informed  brother  barrister  whbper- 
ed  to  him  the  converse  of  the  propo- 
sition— but  it  was  useless:  Mr  — 
/altered — repeated  a  word  or  two,  as  if 
mechanically — '  WeUT  said  the  judge, 
kindly  suspecting  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  '  go  on  with  your  argument,  Mr 

I '     It  may  appear  strange  that  so 

glaring  a  case  should  occur  at  the  bar 
— but,  nevertheless,  such  a  case  did 
occur,  and  such  cases  have  occurred, 
and  are  likely  to  occur  again,  as  long  as 
persons  of  inferior  education  come,  in- 
trepid in  ignorance,  to  the  bar." 

We  think,  however,  that  Mr  War- 
ren is  a  little  too  hard  upon  the  un- 
fortunate orator,  who  was  not  aware 
of  the  meaning  of  the  "  converse  of 
the  proposition,"  and  that  the  judge 
-might  as  well  have  "  put  it "  himself. 
A  man  may  be  a  very  good  reasoncr 
vrho  has  not  learned  ^^  to  name  his 
tools,"  which  is  all  that  is  taught  by 
the  logic  of  Aristotle. 

How  evidently  is  the  following  in- 
Tcsted  with  all  the  vivid  colouring  of 
actual  obser\^ation : — 

"  It  can  hardly  be  necessary,  after 
all  that  has  been  said  upon  the  subject 
of  special  pleading,  both  in  this  chap- 
ter and  in  preceding  parts  of  the  work, 
to  warn  the  youth  who  rashly  rushes  to 
the  bar  without  a  competent  knowledge 
of  pleading,  of  the  folly  of  which  he  is 
guilty,  and  the  danger  to  which  he  is 
exposing  himself.  To  a  young  counsel 
ignorant  of  pleading,  a  brief  will  be 
little  else  than  a  sort  of  Chinese  puzzle. 
He  must  either  give  up  in  despair  all 
attempts  at  mastering  its  contents,  or 
hurry  in  ridiculous  agitation  from  friend 
to  friend,  making  vain  efforts  to  *  cram ' 
himself  for  some  occasion  of  solitary 
display,  afforded  him  by  the  zealous 
indiscretion  of  a  friendly  solicitor.  Fe- 
verish with  anxiety,  wretched  under  the 
apprehension  of  public  failure,  and  the 
conscibusness  of  incompetence,  after 
trembling  in  court  lost  he  should  bo 
called  upon  to  show  himself,  he  retui*ns 
to  chambers,  to  curee  his  folly — to 
make,  when  too  late,  exertions  to  re- 
trieve his  false  position,  or  abandon  it 
for  ever,  with  all  the  cloud-picturings 
of  a  vain  and  puerile  ambition." 

There  is  a  general  reluctance  to 
believe  in  the  union  of  literaiy  talents 
and  business-like  qualities  of  mind. 
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They  are  thought  incompatible.  A 
lover  of  literature  is  held  to  have  little 
chance  of  success.  A  prejudice  so 
general  must  have  so'tne  foundation  ; 
but  the  incompatibility,  in  whatever 
degree  it  exists,  lies,  we  are  persuad- 
ed, not  in  the  several  mental  quali- 
ties— not  in  the  intellectual  apparatus 
fitted  for  the  two  careers  of  literature 
and  a  profession — ^but  in  the  different 
dispositions,  in  the  diversity  of  tastes^ 
which  the  two  pursuits  engender. 
The  literary  man  fails  in  no  faculty 
that  a  profession  calls  for,  but  be 
may  contract  a  strong  repugnance  for 
the  species  of  activity  it  demands. 

In  literature  thought  is  indulged 
and  solicited  for  its  own  sake ;  it  ex* 
cites  or  it  amuses  ;  it  may  be  invested 
with  the  deepest  and  most  stirrin^^ 
interests  of  religion  and  philosophy, 
or  it  may  be  the  vciy  rainbow  of  the 
mind,  having  no  life  but  only  in  and 
for  its  beauty.  In  professional  vocaX. 
tions  the  intellectual  effort  is  subordi- 
nated to  a  definite  and  fixed  purpose  \ 
it  is  the  purpose,  not  the  thought^ 
which  must  continually  animate  our 
exertions ;  and  the  purpose  binds 
down  the  current  of  thought  rigidljr 
to  its  own  sen'ico.  Literature  is  thoi 
luxiu-y  of  the  spirit,  the  free  aristo- 
cratic life  of  intellectual  pleasure; 
profession  is  the  useful  but  fettered 
existence  of  the  sons  of  toil.  In  the 
one,  the  spirit  revels  as  a  mountaia 
stream  that  leaps  in  the  face  of  hea- 
ven from  crag  to  crag ;  in  the  other^ 
it  is  the  same  stream,  lower  down^ 
confined  in  narrow  channel,  and 
half-buried  by  the  ponderous  wheel- 
work  of  tliat  ever-clacking  mill  which 
it  has  to  turn. 

What  wonder,  then,  that  the  literary 
man  should  have  certain  disgusts  to 
overcome  when  he  is  called  on  to  for- 
sake his  own  free  and  variable  lifc^ 
for  a  mode  of  existence  where  thought 
is  no  longer  her  own  mistress,  bnt,. 
with  constant  repetition,  must  take 
service  in  the  mechanism  of  society  if 
And  he  does  often  recalcitrate.  But 
when,  owing  to  some  overruling  mo- 
tive of  ambition  or  necessity,  thi» 
distaste  is  overcome,  it  is  an  immenser 
advantage  which  the  possessor  of 
literary  talents  has  over  the  ordi- 
nary practitioner  of  any  profession* 
In  that  of  the  law  it  has  been  espe- 
cially remarked,  that  those  who  have 
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been  mort  emimenily  sacoeaafiil  faAve 
coafeased  to  the  repngnanetf  they 
hMdi  in  the  first  instancef  to  ooo- 
qoer ;  and  snch  examples  of  eminent 
anocess  have,  §x  the  moat  part, 
consisted  of  men  who  had  betarayed 
a  decided  talent  and  aptitude  for 
fiteratore. 

.  The  writer  whom  we  have  before 
OS  is  a  striking  instance  of  literary 
tastes  being  irresisUbly  borne  down 
*  by  the  craving  after  active  life,  and, 
perhaps,  a  strong  impnlse  of  ambition. 
The  present  work  is  sufficient  to  tes- 
tify Uiat,  however  vivid  liis  imagina- 
tion, his  patience  is  still  greater.   We 
know  him  to  be  one  of  those  who 
abhor  rest,  who  conrt  fatigae,  to 
wluMn  the  utmost  drudgery  becomes 
welcome  when  invested  with  the  inte- 
rest of  an  immediate  practical  pur- 
pose.   To  one  of  such  a  stamp,  lite- 
rature could  only  prove  a  sort  of 
4ipprenticeship  to  cultivate  and  de- 
Telope  his  mind,  not  to  determine^lus 
career.    And  so  it  has  been.    It  was 
in  vain  that  nature  placed  the  pencil 
in  his  hand ;  she  could  not  win  him 
to  the  repose  of  the  artist ;  his  spirit 
was  already  pledged  to  a  life  of  action, 
of  toil,  of  hope,  of  enterprise.    All 
along  he  has  chosen   the  path  of 
fiMnensic  ambition,   nor,  when  most 
ezerthie   his   fiuicy,    has    he   ever 
swerved  from  the  goaL    May  success 
await  him  in  his  Inborious  course  1 
May  he  be  landed  high  and  dry  upon 
the  envied  eminences  of  social  lifel 
But — by  Jupiter! — if  nature  had 
given  U8  the  pencil  of  the  artist,  we 
would  not  have  let  go  our  hold, 
though  the  seals  of  office  were  ten 
times  as  large  and  ten  times  as  bril- 
liant as  they  are,  and  were  dangled 
before  us  within  armVreaoh.    You 
mi^t  have  lifted  us  softly  and  gently, 
and  placed  us  as  with  a  mother^s  arms, 
even  uponthebroadwoolsackywe  would 
not  have  dropped  that  pendL    No; 
we  would  have  said  to  the  boisterous 
prosperities  of  life — ^Here  Ib  that  which 
will  make  station  indifierent ;  if  to 
food  and  raiment  men  must  needs  add 
the  charms  of  variety,  here  is  that 
which  will  gild  even  obscurity  wit& 
an  assured  and  tranquil  pride ! 

As  we  have  intimated,  we  do  not 
feel  disposed  to  blame  our  author 
that  he  speaks  often  of  his  ^^  glorious," 
bis  '^  noble"  profession.  The  g^den 
bue  of  sunrise  is  rightly  cast  upon  the 


pinnadM  and  towers  of  thai  eify  the 
traveUar  is  toiling  to  reach.    What 
nanow  and  squalid   strseta,  what 
Mind  aUeys,  what  ti&aie  la  of  fiUh 
and  nun  in  the  great  ciHfMtal  of  intel- 
ligence, he  miff  find  out  aftisrwards 
for  himself.    There  was  a  ^ne  when 
we,  too,  were  younger  than  we  are, 
and  saw  the  proud  dty  at  the  same 
advantageous  distaaoe,  when,  dazsled 
by  the  view  of  its  more  conspicuous 
ornaments,   we    mi^t    have   been 
tempted  to  nu^  the  same  exdama- 
tions,  and  to  use  the  same  flattering 
phraseology.    At  that  time,  if  any 
one  had  thrown  a  shadow  of  moral 
Mame  on  the  veiy  priwaple  and  aui- 
versal  practice  hi  the  professkm  of 
advocacy,  we  should  have  indignantly 
repelled  the  accusation,  we  should 
have  rushed  to  its  deftaoe,  perhaps 
we  even  did  attenq^t  to  thww  our 
little  shield  before  its  huge  and  veiy 
vmnerable  body.    B«t  now — when 
some  yean  have  roDed  over  our 
heads,  and  we  have  learned  to  iMnk 
more  calmly,  if  not  more  wuely— 
when  we  have  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  men  who  fill  high  places,  and 
stood  near  enough  to  discover  that 
they  were  of  earth's  common  mouldr- 
when  the  actual  din  of  forensic  oratory, 
deafening  and  monotonous,  has  ruiz 
in  our  ears,  and  we  have  sat  and 
watched  ithe  solemn  jumble,  and  the 
stale  hypocrisy  with  wmdi  that  legal 
strife  caUed  a  trial  is  conducted— 
now,  if  any  teacher  of  ethics  should 
denounce  tiie  demoraliaing  principle 
of  advocacy — the  principle  we  mesa 
of  oontending  for  any  client,  or  any 
cause,  that  craves  fee  in  hand— we 
should  no  longer  be  eager  to  thnut 
ourselves  between  him  and  the  object 
of  his  .indignation ;  we  should  let  his 
wrath  take  its  course ;  we  sbouldUsten 
with  patience,  with  nemtrality,  perhaps 
with  secret  satisfaction  at  his  atta^ 
What,  after  all,  is  to  be  said  in  answer 
to  the  reproach  which  every  simple- 
minded  man  must  make—not  against 
this  or  that  member  of  the  profcasicHi, 
because  an  individual  is  always  con- 
sidered blameless  who  only  adopts 
the   customs   of  his   country— bat 
against  the  whole  profession,  the  prin* 
ciple  and  theory  of  its  action,  this 
arguing  for  A  or  B,  for  Yes  or  No,  as 
they  firet  come,  without  the  least  r^ 
gaid  for  justice  or  for  truth  ? 
It  is  weU  known  what  Paley  has 
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said  in  its  defence.  **  There  arc  false- 
hoods/^ he  writes  in  his  chapter  on 
Lies,  ^^  which  are  not  lies,  that  is, 
which  are  not  criminal;  as,  1.  when 
no  one  is  deceived — which  is  the  case 
in  parables,  fables,  novels,  jests,  tales 
to  create  mirth,  Indicrous  embellish- 
ments of  a  story,  where  the  declared 
design  of  the  speaker  is  not  to  inform 
bat  to  divert;  compliments  in  the 
subscription  of  a  letter,  a  scr^'ant*8 
denying  his  master,  a  prisoner  plead- 
ing not  gnilty,  and  an  advocate  assert- 
ing the  justice^  or  his  beliefof  the  justice^ 
of  his  clienfs  cause.  In  such  instances 
no  confidence  is  destroyed,  because 
none  was  reposed;  no  promise  to 
speak  the  truth  is  violated,  because 
none  was  given  or  undcr^stood  to  be 
given." 

Ay,  but  the  advocate  does  strive 
to  be  believed— does  labour  to  deceive. 
His  very  object  is  to  gain  credit  for 
his  assertion,  whether  contrary  or  not 
to  his  sense  of  truth.  Ho  stands 
there,  it  is  true,  in  the  character  of 
advocate,  subject  to  whatever  suspi- 
cion you  may  attach  to  that  character; 
but  all  his  ability  is  employed  to  over- 
come that  suspicion,  and  compel  you 
to  credit  him.  ^^  Confidence  is  not 
reposed ; "  not  readily  it  may  be ;  he 
labours,  therefore,  the  more  assiduously 
to  win  it.  How  can  he  avail  himself 
of  the  plea  here  offered  for  him  ?  How 
can  he  place  himself  in  the  same  cate- 
gory with  the  portly  merchant  who 
signs  himself  "  yoiur  humble  servant," 
and  would  indeed*bc  sti*angely  sur- 
prised if  you  took  him  at  his  word? 
Or  Tv-ith  the^obedient  valet  who  denies 
his  master  with  the  customary,  "  not 
at  home?"  No  man  uses  language 
with  a  more  evident  desire  to  obtain 
our  conviction  than  th^  advocate. 

There  is  another  so- called  theory 
of  advocacy,  which  we  will  state  in 
the  words  of  Bishop  Warburton.  In 
his  Divine  Legation^  vol.  i.  p.  397,  he 
says,  speaking  of  Cicero—"  As  an 
orator,  he  was  an  advocate  for  his 
client,  or,  more  properly,  personated 
him.  Here,  then,  without  question, 
he  was  to  feign  and  dissimulate  his 
own  opinions,  and  speak  those  of  his 
client.  And  though  some  of  those 
who  call  themselves  casuists,  have 
held  it  unlawful  for  an  advocate  to 
defend  what  he  thinks  an  ill  cause, 
yet  I  apprehend  it  to  be  the  natural 


right  of  every  member  of  society, 
whether  accusing  or  accused,  to  speak 
freely  and  fully  for  himself.  And  if; 
either  by  a  legal  or  natural  incapacity, 
this  cannot  be  done  in  person,  to  haTB 
a  prort/  provided  or  allowed  by  the 
state  to  do  for  him  what  he  cannot  or 
may  not  do  for  himself.  I  apprehend 
that  all  states  have  done  it,  and  thai 
every  advocate  is  such  a  proxy." 

This  explanation  goes  far.  Of  a 
certainty,  every  man  has  a  right  to 
approach  a  court  of  justice  with  sudi 
plea,  or  such  demand,  as  the  law  gives 
him.  For  his  ultimate  aims,  for  bit 
moral  purposes  in  so  doing,  ho  alone 
is  responsible.  We  do  not  desire 
the  ban'ister  so  to  prejudge  the  cause 
of  the  litigant  as  to  decide  whether 
or  not  he  ought,  as  a  moral  man,  te 
carry  it  into  a  comt  of  justice.  Let 
his  plea,  or  his  demand,  be  laid  be* 
fore  the  tribunal  of  his  country,  and 
as  he  cannot,  in  the  complicated  state 
of  our  jurisprudence,  do  this  for  hint* 
self,  it  is  right  and  equitable  that 
there  should  be  professional  men 
whose  function  it  is  to  do  this  for 
him.  But  it  follows  not  that  the  pro* 
fessioilal  man  is  to  pledge  his  own 
personal  convictions  in  every  case  he 
undertakes.  Let  him  speak  in  the 
name  of  his  client,  let  him  limit  hlm« 
self  to  the  office  of  interpreter,  where 
his  own  convictions  do  not  allow  him 
to  be  the  zealous  advocate.  73ie 
state  ought  to  give  to  every  man  firee 
access  to  a  court  of  justice,  and  to  aU 
the  armoury  of  the  law ;  how  he  uses 
the  weapons  he  finds  there,  he  must 
account  to  God  and  his  own  con* 
science,  and  the  moral  judgment  of 
society ;  but  the  state  is  not  to  give 
to  every  rogue  the  benefit  of  the  ap* 
parent  convictions  in  his  favour,  of  a 
learned  and  honourable  gentleman. 
If  the  barrister  speaks,  and  is  under* 
stood  to  speak,  as  from  his  client, 
and  not  from  his  own  conviction,  the 
indiscriminate  advocacy  of  causes 
which  the  administration  of  justice 
requires,  is  reconcilable  with  the  ma^ 
nifest  claims  of  morality.  But  not 
otherwise.  To  lend  out  the  zeal  of 
truth  to  varnish  every  cause,  is  what 
no  system  of  jurisprudence  demands, 
and  what  no  system  of  ethics  can  to- 
lerate.   Yet  this  is  what  is  done. 

If  a  conveyancer  is  instructed  to 
draw  a  will  which  appears  to  him  un- 
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just,  he  must  feel  some  pain  in  so 
doiDg ;  bat  it  is  not  a  pain  of  oon- 
science,  for  it  is  40t  his  c^ce  to  com* 
pel  people  to  make  equitable  wills, 
it  is  an  office  which,  at  the  distance 
be  stands  from  the  parties,  and  with 
his  limited  knowledge  of  their  cha- 
racter and  matnal  relationships,  he 
could  not  possibly  undertake ; .  he 
would  be  a  mere  disturber  of  the 
peace  of  society  if  he  attempted  to 
regulate  the  morality  of  all  the  con- 
veyances and  testaments  that  he 
drew.  It  would  hideed  be  a  doctrine 
destructive  of  all  order,  and  of  the 
very  machinery  of  society,  that  would, 
«8  a  general  rule,  impose  upon  men 
of  profession,  or  of  trade,  the  respon- 
sibiUties  which  lie,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, upon  the  consciences  of  their 
clients.  A  man  could  not  sell  a  piece 
of  whipcord  from  his  shop,  without 
having  an  assurance  from  the  ens- 
tomer  that  he  was  not  buying  it  to 
strangle  his  wife  withaL  The  con- 
veyancer, therefore,  quietly  pursues 
his  instructions,  and  draws  the  will, 
in  the  like  manner,  if  a  banister  is 
instructed  to  plead  the  statute  of 
limitations  to  a  debt,  it  is  no  concern 
of  his  if  the  client  is  not  acting  in  a 
conscientious  manner  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  statute.  The  law 
gives  him  this  plea,  and  it  is  not  for 
the  jurist  to  debar  him  the  use  of  it. 
He  presents  it,  therefore,  to  the  court. 
Bat  if,  not  content  with  pleading  the 
statute  of  limitations  for  a  client  who 
employs  the  law  to  escape  from  a 
fnoral  obligation,  he  labours  to  con- 
vince the  jury  that,  in  availing  him- 
self of  this  plea,  his  client  is  acting  in 
a  very  honourable,  or  at  least  in  no 
blamable  manner;  if,  by  an  artful 
colouring  of  the  facts,  or  by  insinua- 
tions against  other  parties,  he  con- 
trives to  lead  the  culprit  in  triumph 
through  the  court,  then  we  say  that- 
a  baseness  is  committed  by  the  ad- 
vocate, for  which  there  is  no  excuse, 
in  the  constitution  of  courts  of  justice, 
Bor  in  the  subtleties  of  casuistry. 

Those  who  have  expatiated  on  the 
duty  of  the  barrister  to  do  all  for  his 


client,  be  that  client  whom  he  may, 
have  generally  taken  care  to  place 
before  us  the  cases  of  political  prose- 
cution, where  the  advocate  aj^tears  to 
act  a  brave  and  generous  part  in  op- 
posmg  the  government  and  the  legal 
officers  of  the  crown.  By  dexterously 
keeping  the  small  cases  in  view  while 
they  were  enlarging  on  the  broad 
principle  of  indiscrinunate  adTOcac^, 
they  have  often  contrived  to  g^ve  to 
this  principle  itself  an  air  of  generosity; 
as  if  the  baiTister  were  performing  a 
noble  self-sacrifice,  were  deroting 
himself  in  a  quite  heroic  manner,  by 
giving  himself,  head  and  heart,  ywx 
and  intelligence,  to  the  first  distressed 
applicant  for  his  aid.  It  is  oaky  by 
referring  to  the  political  nature  of  the 
occasion  on  which  it  was  delivered, 
that  we  can  account  fcnr  the  follow- 
ing splendid  exaggeration  of  Lord 
Brongham^s  upon  this  subject : — 

*'  An  advocate,  by  the  sacred  duty 
which  he  owes  his  client,  knows,  in 
the  dischai^ge  of  that  office,  but  one 
person  in  the  world,  that  client  and 
none  other.  To  save  that  client  by 
all  expedient  means — ^to  protect  that 
client  at  all  hazards  and  costs  to  ill 
others,  and  among  others  to  himself-- 
is  the  highest  and  most  nnqnestiiwed 
of  his  duties;  and  he  must  not  regard 
the  alarm,  the  sufiering,  the  tonneot, 
the  destruction,  which  he  may  bring 
upon  any  other.  Nay,  separating 
even  the  duties  of  a  patriot  firom  those 
of  an  advocate,  and  casting  them,  if 
need  be,  to  the  vHhd,  he  most  go  oo, 
reckless  of  the  consequences,  if  his 
fate  it  should  unhappily  bo  to  iuvolTe 
his  country  in  confusion  for  his  dient^s 
protection." 

This  piece  of  eloquent  absurdity  was 
delivered  on  the  trial  of  Qneen  Caro- 
line, and  the  speaker  was  T^ayiog  the 
advocate  at  the  time  he  deliveied  it 
But  Lord  Brougham  would  not  sorely 
speak  or  write  in  the  same  stnut  upoo 
other  and  more  ordinary  occasions^ 
if,  for  instance,  the  client,  for  whem 
the  country  was  to  be  involved  In 
confusion,  was  a  railway  company!* 

Every  man  has  something  to  be 


h/rt  If^^  ^^"o^»"g  oxtract  from  a  memoir  of  Lord  Wynford,  written  evideotlr 
^ofJS'''''«"l'' K  *^^.^"  "^^^^"^  *^"  amusing  manner,  the  eiprit  de  corps  of  thi 
proiession,  and  shows  how  tho  excitement  of  the  contest  between  th«  advoctles 
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said  for  him  in  the  way  of  defence  or 
palliation ;  we  have  no  objection  to 
eveiy  man  having  his  advocate  in 
Westminster  Hall;  but  we  are  per- 
suaded that  public  opUiion  is  far  too 
indulgent  to  this  *'  glorious  and  noble" 
profession,  when  it  permits  its  mem- 
bers, speaking  as  from  their  own  con- 
"viction,  to  sport  with  truth  to  any 
extent  that  may  be  serviceable  to 
their  clients.  A  more  temperate  zeal, 
which  should  not  overstep  what  the 
interest  of  justice  demands,  would 
indeed  be  less  munificently  rewarded ; 
but,  in  every  other  respect,  it  would  be 
a  clear  gain  both  to  the  cause  of  pub- 
lic morality  and  the  administration  of 
the  laws. 

But  that  which,  perhaps,  more  fre- 
quently calls  up  a  feeling  of  pain  and 
humiliation  in  the  barrister,  is  that 
for  which  he  is  not  at  all  respon- 
sible ;  namely,  the  nature  of  those 
Icffal  weapons  the  employment  of 
which  his  client  has  a  right  to  demand 
of  him.  The  rules  of  pleading  and  of 
evidence  have  been  lately  much  sim- 
plified and  improved,  and  they  will, 
year  after  year,  be  still  further  im- 
proved; but  they  still  furnish  the 
willing  or  the  unwilling  advocate  with 
abundant  obstmctions  to  the  fan*  in- 
vestigation of  truth.  Speaking  of 
pleading,  Mr  Warren  has  veiy  truly 
said,  in  a  passage  we  have  ahready 
quoted — "  It  is  continually  a  matter 
of  serious  difliculty  to  refer  a  particu- 
lar combination  of  facts  to  their  ap- 
propriate legal  category ;  and,  if  the 
wrong  one  should  be  selected,  sub- 
stantial justice  is  sacrificed   before 


arbitrary  legal  technicality."  A 
glance  at  these  "legal  categories" 
will  fully  bear  out  the  statement 
which  our  author  has  here  so  tem- 
perately made.  Let  us  open  the  justly 
lauded  book  of  Mr  Stephen,  "  On  the 
Principles  of  Pleading" — a  work  which, 
every  man,  lawyer  or  not,  who  re- 
ceives a  gratification  from  clear  and 
logical  statements,  may  take  plea- 
sure in  perusing.  We  extract  the 
following  account  of  personal  oc- 
tions: — 

*^  Of  personal   actions,  the   most  , 
common    are   the    following — Debt, 
covenant,  detinue,  trespass,  trespass 
on  the  case,  replevin. 

*'  The  action  of  debt  lies  where  a 
party  claims  the  recoveiy  of  a  debt, 
t.  e,  a  liquidated  or  certain  sum  of 
money  alleged  to  be  due  to  him. 

*'  The  action  of  covenant  lies  where 
a  party  claims  damages  for  a  breaeh 
of  covenant,  i,  e,  of  a  promise  under 
seal. 

"  The  action  of  detinue  lies  where 
the  party  claims  the  specific  recovery 
of  goods  and  chattels,  or  deeds  and 
writings  detained  from  him. 

**  The  action  of  trespass  lies  where 
a  party  claims  damages  for  a  trespass 
against  him.  A  trespass  is  an  injury 
committed  witli  violence,''* 

Having  described  these,  the  author 
comes  to  one  which  requires  to  have 
its  history  told  before  it  can  be  ren- 
dered intelligible.  This  is  still  not 
unfrcquently  the  case  in  om-  law ;  in- 
stead of  a  definition  founded  on  the 
nature  of  things,  and  growing  out  of 
the  science  itself  of  jurisprudence,  we 


effaces  the  dull  interest  of  what  are  called  iho  merits  of  the  case.  Note  how  com- 
botive,  how  military,  is  the  style: — ^"  He  (Lord  Wynford)  was  a  dangerous,  be- 
cause he  was  a  most  watchful  and  enterprising  adversary.  You  could  not  any 
more  sleep  in  his  neighbourhood  than  could  the  Duke  while  Massena  was  near^ 
though  he  might,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  others,  enjoy  some  repose.  But  if  you 
never  could  be  sure  of  his  not  making  some  venturous  move  himself,  and  were 
tiius  kept  on  the  watch,  so  also  you  could  not  venture  upon  moves  in  the  hope  of 
his  eyes  being  closed.  It  may  almost  safely  be  pronounced  that  he  never  failed  to 
see  or  to  profit  by  the  shp  of  his  adversary  ;  to  say  that  he  never,  seldom,  made 
slips  himself,  would  be  very  wide  of  the  truth.  In  fact,  he  was  not  always  a  safe 
leader.  Circumspect  enough  to  see  when  his  antagonist  failed,  he  took  a  very 
narrow,  or  very  one-sided,  view  of  his  own  risks.  Bold  to  rashness,  hasty  in  hiB 
resolutions,  quick  in  all  his  thoughts  and  all  his  movements,  he  was  often  in  dangers 
wholly  needless  to  be  encountered ;  and  though  he  would  occasionally,  by  despe- 
rate courses,  escape  beyond  all  calculation  from  risks,  both  inevitable  and  of  his 
own  seeking,  he  could  not  be  called  a  successful  advocate." — Artich  on  Lobd 
WTxroBD,  No,  III.,  Law  Review. 
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are  presented  with  a  narrative  to  tell 
ns  how  the  matter  came  abont. 

^^  The  action  of  trespass  on  the  case 
lies  where  a  party  sues  for  damages 
ftn:  any  wrong  or  cause  of  complaint 
to  which  covenant  or  trespass  will  not 
.apply.  This  action  originated  in  the 
power  given  by  the  statute  of  West- 
minster 2,  to  the  clerks  of  the  chan- 
eeiy  to  fiiime  new  writs  in  conahmR 
eaau  with  writs  already  known.  .  .  . 
Such  being  the  natire  of  the  action, 
it  comprises,  of  course,  many  dififeront 
apedes.  Tliere  are  two,  however,  of 
more  frequent  use  than  any  other 
q[>ecies  of  trespass  on  the  case,  or, 
perhaps  than  any  other  form  of  action 
whatever.  These  are  Assumpsit  and 
Trover. 

'^  The  action  of  ossumpsitlieB  where 
a  party  claims  damages  for  breach  of 
aimple  contract,  u  e.  a  pfwnise  not 
under  seal^ 

The  action  of  trover  differs  from 
detinue  inasmuch  as  the  party  claims 
damages^  not  tlie  recovery  of  the 
identical  goods  and  chattels.  With 
ti^  action  of  replevin  we  will  not 
trouble  our  readers,  to  whom  we 
ought,  perhaps,  to  apologise  for  en- 
tering thus  far  into  legal  technicali- 
ties. 

But  now,  reflect  a  moment  on  this 
alassiiication.  A  promise  under  seal 
must  assuredly  require  a  difierent 
proof  from  a  promise  not  under  seal; 
but  what  end  is  answered  by  calling 
one  an  action  of  covenant  and  the 
other  an  action  of  assMnpskf  Or 
what  good  resnlt  can  arise  from  limit- 
ing the  definition  of  debt  to  liie  daim 
of  a  sum  certain?  Who  sees  not 
what  a  snare  may  be  here  laid  for  the 
feet  of  unwary  suitors  ?  The  names 
of  trover^  deHnue^  trespass^  give  no  in- 
formation to  the  defendant ;  the  sub- 
stantial cause  of  action  is  stated  in 
the  dedaration,  and  these  names  are 
mere  useless  ad^ions.  Yet  the  right 
name  must  be  chosen,  or  it  is  fktal  to 
the  suit.  If  trespass  be  adopted  in- 
stead of  trespass  on  the  case,  tne  error 
is  fatal;  and  yet  mark  how  ludd, 
how  intelligible,  how  satisfactory  is 
the  classification  designated  by  these 
terms  of  art 

^  Trespass  is  the  proper  fonn  of  ac- 
tion when  the  injury  has  been  com- 
mitted iDit&  violence.  This  looks  suf- 
fidently   distinct.      But    then    the 


violence  may  be  either  netual  or  «■- 
pUed\  and  the  law  wUl  imply  videnee 
wherever  the  inlunr  is  direct,  and  the 
property  injured  of  a  ftmpsMe  nature. 
In  the  most  stealthy,  peaceable  en- 
trance upon  another  man^s  land,  the 
law  impties  violence.  What,  there- 
fore, may  or  may  not  be  said,  in  the 
usual  phrase,  to  be  done  vi  et  omitf, 
remains  to  be  known,  by  no  means 
from  the  nature  of  the  facta  them- 
sdvos,  but  frooi  arbitrary  decisions 
of  courts.  To  muke  out  a  daasof 
actions  as  those  committed  with  vio- 
lence, and  then  to  imply  violence 
where  in  reality  there  is  none,  is  first 
to  make  and  then  unmake  die  distinc- 
tion. And  yet,  as  some  distinction 
is,  for  the  embarrasament  of  suitors, 
to  be  retained,  this  implication  of 
violence  is  restricted  to  cases  where 
the  injury  is  direct  and  not  c^nseqnen^ 
tial;  and  what  shidl  be  denominated 
a  direct  and  what  a  consequential  m- 
jury,  is  again  a  mattv  of  no  small 
difficulty.  Moreover,  in  order  to 
sustain  trespass,  the  property  injured 
must  be  of  a  corpareed  nature.  It 
w<mld  be  a  sad  soledsm  hi  the  eye  of 
the  law  to  allow  a  man  to  bring  tres- 
pass on  account  of  his  ikkes — 1&  be- 
ing, according  to  definition,  an  mcot- 
poreal  property,  and  frt>m  its  nature, 
therefore,  not  subject  to  violence. 

This  barbarous  nmnencfaitare  ct 
actions  might  be  swept  away  at  once 
with  considerable  advantage.  If  the 
plaintiff^*  complaining**  of  the  defend- 
ant, prooeedod  at  onoe  to  a  brief 
atatoment  of  Ills  cause  of  action,  this 
would  answer  all  the  purposes  of 
pleading.  It  was  said  by  the  com- 
missioners in  the  third  report  on  the 
common  law,  that  an  abolition  of 
these  disthictions  would  entail  ^'mnch 
uncertainty  on  the  right  of  action." 
With  utmost  deference  to  the  com- 
missioners, this  is  a  very  strange 
assertion.  These  categories  are  known 
only  to  the  lawyers ;  and  surely  » 
student  of  the  law  cannot  be  at  a  loss 
to  distinguish  the  substantial  gromid 
of  action  from  a  mere  formulary  of 
pleadini^  A  layman  may  often  ima- 
gine he  has  a  right  of  action  where  he 
has  none.  Did  the  commisaioBen 
mean  gravely  to  asaert  that  these 
categories,  of  whlchhehnowsnothiDg 
— or  whether  he  knows  them  or  net 
— KX>uld  enlighten  him  aa  to  the  xe- 
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dress  he  ia  entiUied  to  in  a  court  of 
justice? 

It  18,  howeyer,  in  the  inexhaustible 
annooiy  of  quibble  and  objection 
which  the  law  of  eoidence  supplies 
him  with,  that  the  generous  advocate 
most  feel  the  greatest  amount  of  em- 
harrument  and  repngDance.  It  is 
bis  office  to  stand  at  the  doorof  testi- 
Bouy,  and  thrust  back  eveiy  witness, 
and  nject  every  document,  he  can, 
upon  pleas  which,  whatever  their 
crigiaal  ground  or  design,  he  reiy 
weii  knows  do  not  impeach  the  real 
value  of  the  evidence  rejected.  But 
ttto  this  topic  we  must  not  enter.  It 
IB  not  our  present  object  to  write  upon 
the  re&rm  of  the  laws.  The  subject 
wDold  lead  us  much  too  ihr. 

One  genend  remark  only  we  will 
Feature  to  make.  Neither  in  nor  out 
ef  the  profession  must  men  yet  be 
■■patient  witli  the  frequent  changes 
tiut  oar  laws  undergo.  Though,  in 
eemmoa  with  our  antiior,  we  estimate 
highly  a  settled  state  of  things,  and 
hic?e  to  depirecate  the  rashness  of 
some  too  hasty  legisktors,  we  can- 
lot  yet  '*  lay  aside  the  knife."  They 
are  very  Inconvenient  these  partiaJ 
changes,  but  there  is  no  other  mode 
ef  proceeding.  Whilst  we  are  living 
m  the  very  city  which  we  have  to 
unprove,  and  in  great  part  to  rebuild, 
what  else  can  we  do  but  pull  down 
here  aad  there  a  street  at  a  time,  and 
leooastmct  It  on  a  better  plan?    It 


is  miserable  work  this  pulling  down. 
One  is  blinded  by  dust — one  loses  one'a 
way;  aU  seems  ruin  and  confusion. 
But  the  new  street  rises — the  rubbish 
is  removed — ^the  dust  is  lidd;  one 
finds  one's  way  again,  and  finds  it 
twice  as  short  as  before.'  It  is  only 
by  successive  changes  of  this  kind 
that  the  great  city  of  our  jurisprudence 
can  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  its 
multiplied  and  changed  inhabitants. 

We  ought  perhaps  to  mention,  that 
Mr  Warren  has  been  discreetly  silent 
on  some  of  the  topics  to  which  we 
have  ventured  to  allude.  He  has  veiy 
wisely  avoided  all  questions  of  casuis- 
try ;  and  we  trust  that,  in  our  glances 
on  the  moral  position  of  the  bar,  we 
shall  not  be  thought  to  have  mani- 
fested any  want  of  respect  for  aleamed 
body,  the  members  of  which,  in  their 
individual  character,  stand  as  high  in 
our  estimation  as  those  of  any  body 
whatever,  and  which,  as  a  whole, 
presents  a  greater  array  of  talent  than 
in  any  other  denondnation  of  men 
could  be  met  with.  We  revert  once 
more  to  Mr  Warren's  veiy  useful,  able, 
and  pruseworthy  publication  to  wish 
him  success,  not  only  in  this  under- 
taking, which  may  be  already  said  to 
be  crowned  with  success,  but  in  the 
still  greater  and  more  laborious  enter- 
prise which  he  has  on  foot,  and  which 
this  specimen  of  his  legal  authorship 
shows  him  fully  competent  to  achieve. 
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MAKGAKET  OV  YAXjOHS. 

On  tbo  eighteenth  day  of  August  of  Le  Tueur  du  Hoi^  literally,  the 

1572,  a  great  festival  was  held  in  the  King's  Killer.    At  midnight  on  th« 

palace  of  tbo  Louvre.    It  was  to  cele*.  twenty-fourth  of  Augufit,  the  tocsin 

brate  the  nuptials  of  Henry  of  Navarre  sounded,  and  the  massacre  of  St  Bar* 

and  Margaret  of  Y alois.  tholomew  began. 

This  alliance  between  the  chief  of  It  is   at  this  stirring  period  of 

the  Protestant  party  in  France,  and  French  history,  abonndi^  in  honors 

the  sister  of  Charles  IX.  and  daugh-  and  bloodshed,  and  in  plots  and  io* 

ter  of  Catharine  of  Medids,  perplexed,  trigues,  both  political  and  amorous, 

and  in  some   degree   alarmed,  the  that  M.  Alexandre  Dnmaseommenoes 

Catholics,  whilst  it  filled  the  Hugue-  one  of  his  moat  recently  published 

nots  with  joy  and  exultation.    The  romances.    Beginning  witb  the  msr- 

jking  had  dedared  that  he  knew  and  riage  of  Henty  and  Mai^gaiet,  he 

made  no  difference  between  Romanist  narrates,  in  his  spirited  and  attractive 

saad  Calvinist— that  all  were  alike  style,  varioos  episodes,  real  and  ima- 

liis  subjects,  and  equally  beloved  by  ginaiy,  of  the  great  massacre,  firom 

liim.      He  caressed   the  throng   of  the  first  fury  of  which,  Henry  himself; 

Huguenot  nobles  and  gentlemen  whom  doomed  to  death  by  the  remorseless 

the  marriage  had  attracted  to  the  Catharine  of  Medicis,  was  only  saved 

court,  was  affectionate  to  his  new  by  his  own  caution,  by  the  indecisioD 

brother -in -law.   friendly  with   the  of  Charles  IX.,  and  the  energy  of 

Prince  of  Conde,  almost  respectful  to  Margaret  of  Yalois.     The  marriage 

the  venerable  Admiral  de  Coligny,  to  between  the  King  of  France's  sistei 

whom  he  proposed  to  confide  the  and  the  Bang  of  Navarre^  was  merdy 

command  of  an  army  in  a  projected  one  of  convenance^  agreed  to  by  Heniy 

^ar  with  Spain.    The  chiefs  of  the  for  the  sake  of  his  fellow  Protestants, 

X]!)atholic  party  were  not  behind-hand  and  used  by  Catharine  and  Charles 

in  following  the  example  set  them  by  as  a  lure  to  bring  ^^  those  of  the  reli* 

Charles.     Catharine  of  Medicis  was  gion,''  as  they  were  called,  to  Paris, 

All  smiles  and  affability ;  the  Duke  of  there  to  be  slaughtered  nnsuspectiog 

Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III.,   re-  and    defenceless.     Margaret,    then 

i^eived   graciously  the   compliments  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age,  had 

paid  him  by  the  Huguenots  themselves  already  made  herself  talked  of  by  hei 

on  his  successes  at  Jarnac  and  Mon-  intrigues  ;   Henry,  who  was  a  few 

contour,  battles  which  he  had  won  months  younger,  but  who,  even  at 

before  he  was  eighteen  years  old ;  that  early  period  of  his  life,  possessed 

Henry  of  Guise,  whose  reputation  as  a  large  share  of  the  shrewdness  and 

a  leader  already,  at  the  age  of  two-  prudence  for  which  his  oonntiymen, 

and-twenty,  almost  equalled  that  of  the  B^amese,  have  at  all  times  been 

bis  great  father,  was  courteous  and  noted,  was,  at  the  very  time  of  his 

friendly  to  those  whose  deadly  foe  he  marriage,  deeply  in   love  with  the 

bad  so  lately  been.    The  Dnke  of  Baroness  de  Sauve,  one  of  Catharine 

ISIaycnne  and  the  Admiral,  the  Guise  de  Medicis'  ladies,  by  whom  he  was 

and  the  Cond6,  were  seen  riding,  con-  in  his  turn  beloved.     But  although 

versing,  and  making  parties  of  plea-  little  affection  existed  betwe^  the 

siure  together.    It  was  the  lion  lying  royal  pair,  the  strong  links  of  interest 

^own  with  the  lamb.  and  ambition  bound  them  together; 

On  the  twenty-second  of  Angnst,  and  no  sooner  were  they  married 

four  days  after  the  maniage,  in  which  than  they  entered  into  a  treaty  of 

tho  Huguenots  saw  a  guarantee  of  political  alliance,  to  which,  for  some 

the  peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion,  time,  both  steadily  and  truly  ad- 

the  Admiral  de  Coligny  was  passing  helped. 

through  the   street  of  St  Germain  On  the  night  of  the  St  Bartholo* 

TAnxcrrois,  when  he  was  shot  at  and  mew,  a  Hugoenot  gentlemao,  the 

^wounded  by  a  captain  of  petardters^  Count  Lerac  de  la  Mole,  who  has 

one  Manrevel,  who  went  by  the  name  arrived  that  day  at  Paris  with  Im- 
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pciitant  letters  for  the  King  of  Na- 
vane,  seeks  refuge  in  the  apartments 
of  the  latter  from  the^  assassins  who 
pursue  and  have  already  wonnded 
liim.  Unacquainted,  however,  with 
the  Lourre,  he  mistakes  the  door,  and 
cntera  the  afMurtment  of  the  Queen  of 
Navarre,  who,  seized  with  pity,  and 
struck  also  by  the  youth  and  elegance 
of  the  fugitive,  gives  him  shelter,  and 
herself  dresses  his  wounds,  employing 
in  his  behalf  the  surgical  skill  which 
she  has  acquired  from  the  celebrated 
Ambrose  Par^,  whose  pupil  she  had 
been.  One  of  the  most  furious  of  La 
Mole's  pursuers  is  a  Piedmontese 
gentieman,  Count  Hannibal  de  Co-* 
coonas,  who  has  also  arrived  that 
(Iat  in  the  capital,  and  put  up  at  the 
same  hotel  as  La  Mole.  When  the 
litter  is  rescued  by  Margaret,  Cocon- 
MS  wanders  through  Paris,  killing 
all  the  Huguenots  he  can  find — such, 
«t  least,  as  will  defend  themselves. 
In  a  i<mely  part  of  the  town  he  is 
overpowered  by  numbers,  and  is 
rescued  from  imminent  peril  by  the 
Dnke  of  Guise*s  sister-in-law,  the 
Dnchess  of  Nevers,  that  golden- 
hair^  emerald-eyed  dame,  of  whom 
lionsaid  sang — 

**  La  Dnchesse  de  Nevers 

Aux  yeux  verts, 
Qni,  sous  leur  panpiere  blonde, 
Lancfot  sor  nous  plus  d'eclalrs 
Que  ne  font  vingt  Jnpiters 

Dans  les  airs 
Lorsque  la  tempete  gronde.** 

To  cut  the  story  short.  La  Mole 
falls  vioienUy  in  love  with  Margaret, 
Cooonnas  does  the  same  with  the 
dodiess;  and  these  four  personages 
play  unportant  parts  in  the  ensuing 
narrative,  which  extends  over  a  space 
of  nearly  two  years,  and  into  which 
the  author,  according  to  his  custom, 
introduces  a  vast  array  of  characters, 
for  the  most  part  historical,  all  spirit- 
edly drawn  and  well  sustained.  M. 
Dnmas  may,  in  various  respects,  be 
heU  up  as  an  example  to  our  history 
spoilen,  self-styled  writers  of  histo- 
rical romance,  on  this  side  the  Channel. 
One  does  not  find  him  profaning  public 
edifices  by  causing  all  sorts  of  absur- 
dities to  pass,  and  of  twaddle  to  be 
spoken,  within  their  precincts ;  neither 
does  he  make  his  kings  and  beggars, 
bigh-bom  dames  and  private  soldiers, 


use  the  very  same  language,  all  equal- 
ly tame,  colourless,  and  devoid  of 
character.  The  spirited  and  varied 
dialogue  in  which  his  romances  abound, 
illustrates  and  brings  out  the  qualities 
and  characteristics  of  his  actors,  and 
is  not  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
making  a  chapter  outof  what  would 
be  better  told  in  a  page.  In  many 
instances,  indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
for  him  to  tell  his  story,  by  the  barest 
narrative,  in  fewer  words  than  he 
does  by  pithy  and  pointed  dialogue. 

As  the  sole  means  of  placing  his 
life  in  comparative  safety,  Henry  ab- 
jures the  Protestant  faith,  and  remains 
in  a  sort  of  honourable  captivity  at 
the  court  of  France,  suspected  by 
Charles  and  detested  by  Catharine,  ta 
whom  Heu^  the  Florentine,  her  astro- 
loger and  poisoner,  has  predicted  that 
the  now  powerless  prince  of  KavaiTe 
shall  one  day  reign  over  France.  Some 
days  have  passed,  the  massacres  have 
nearly  ceased,  and  the  body  of  Ad- 
miral de  Coligny,  discovered  amongst 
a  heap  of  slain,  has  been  suspended 
to  the  gibbet  at  Montfancon.  Charles 
IX.,  always  greedy  of  spectacles 
of  blood,  proposes  to  pay  a  visit  to 
the  corpse  of  his  dead  enemy,  whom 
he  had  called  his  father,  and  affec- 
tionately embraced,  upon  their  last 
meeting  previous  to  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  admiral  by  Man- 
revel,  an  attempt  instigated  by  Charles 
himself.  We  will  give  the  account  of 
this  visit  in  the  words  of  M.  Dnmas. 

It  was  two  in  the  afternoon,  when 
a  long  train  of  cavaliers  and  ladies,, 
glittering  with  gold  and  jewels,  ap- 
peared in  the  Bue  St  Denis,  display- 
ing itself  in  the  sun  between  the  som- 
bre lines  of  houses,  like  some  huge 
reptile  with  sparkling  scales.  No- 
thing that  exists  at  the  present  day- 
can  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
splendour  of  this  spectacle.  The  rich 
silken  costumes,  of  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  which  were  in  vogue  during 
the  reign  of  Francis  I.,  had  not  yet 
been  replaced  by  the  dark  and  grace- 
less attire  that  became  the  fashion  in 
Henry  III.'s  time.  The  costume  of 
the  reign  of  Charles  IX.  was  perhapa 
less  rich,  but  more  elegant  than  that 
of  the  preceding  epoch. 

In  the  rear,  and  on  either  side  of 
this  magnificent  procession,  came 
the  pages,  esquires,  gentlemen  of  low 
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degree,  dogs  aad  hones,  giving  tiie 
f  oyal  tram  tiie  appearance  of  a  small 
army.  The  cavalcade  was  followed 
by  a  vast  Dumber  eftiie  populace. 

That  morning,  in  presence  of  Ca- 
tharine and  the  Duke  <^  Gaise,  and 
4>f  Henry  of  NaTarre,  Charles  the 
Ninth  had  spoken,  as  if  it  were  quite 
a  natural  thhig,  of  going  to  visit  the 
^bbet  at  Montfanoon,  or,  in  other 
woids,  l^e  mutilated  body  of  the  ad- 
Hiiral,  which  was  suspended  from  it. 
Heniy*8  first  impulse  had  been  to 
make  an  excuse  for  not  Joining  the 
party.  Catharine  was  looking  out  for 
this,  and  at  the  rery  first  word  that 
he  uttered  expressive  of  his  repug- 
nance, she  exchanged  a  glance  and  a 
smile  with  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Henry, 
whom  nothing  escaped,  caught  both 
smile  and  glance,  underwent  them, 
and  hasteni^  to  correct  his  blunder. 

**  After  all,"  said  he,  "  why  should 
I  not  go?  I  am  a  Catholic,  audi  owe 
as  much  to  my  new  religion."  Then 
addressing  himself  to  the  king:— 
"Your  majesty  may  reckon  upon  me," 
said  he ;  "  I  shall  always  be  happy  to 
accompany  you  wherever  you  go." 

In  the  whole  procession,  no  one 
attracted  so  much  curiosity  and  at- 
tention as  this  king  without  a  king- 
dom, this  Huguenot  who  had  become 
Catholic,  ifis  long  and  strongly 
marked  features,  his  somewhat  com- 
mon taumure^  his  familiarity  with  his 
mferiors — a  familiarity  whidh  was  to 
be  attributed  to  the  habits  of  his  youth, 
and  which  he  carried  almost  too  far 
lor  a  king — caused  him  to  be  at  once 
reoegnised  by  the  spectators,  some  of 
whom  called  out  to  him — ^*'  To  massi 
Henriot,  to  mass  I " 
To  which  Heniy  replied. 
**  I  was  there  yesterday,  I  have 
been  there  to-day,  I  shall  go  again 
to-monrow.  Ventre^gcunt-gris!  I  think 
tiiat  is  enough." 

As  for  Margaret,  she  was  on  borse- 
%Bck — so  beautiful,  so  fresh  and  ele- 
gant, tiiat  there  was  a  perfect  chorus 
of  admiratien  around  her,  some  few 
notes  of  which,  however,  were  ad- 
dressed to  her  companion  and  inti- 
mate fUend,  the  Duchess  of  Nevers, 
w'ho  had  just  joined  her,  and  whose 
snow-white  steed,  as  if  proud  of  its 
lovely  burden,  tossed  its  head,  and 
ndghed  exultingly. 
'«  Wen,  duchess,"  said  the  Queea 
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ofNavam,  "have you 
totdlme?" 

*^  Nothing,  madsM,  I  bdieve,"  re- 
plied Henriette.  Then,  in  a  tower 
tone,  she  added-7-^*  Aad  Ae  Hogie- 
not,  what  is  become  of  him?" 

''  He  is  in  si^ly,"  roplisd  Mar- 
garet "  And  yow  Piedmontese 
hero?  Where  is  be?" 

**•  He  insisted  i^on  being  one  <rftlie 
party,  and  is  riding  M.  de  Neras* 
charger,  a  herseas  big  as  an  eksphaot 
He  is.  a  superb  cavalier.  I  aUowed 
him  to  come,  becaosell  th0Q|^  that 
your  Huguenot  prot^  would  be  still 
confined  to  his  room,  and  that  eonse- 
quentl^  there  could  be  no  lidc  of  their 
meeting." 

''  Ma  fair  refHied  Margarat,  smil. 
ing,  '^  if  he  were  here,  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  much  danger  of  a 
single  combat  The  Hngnenot  Is  yeiy 
handsome,  but  noting  else  a  dove, 
and  not  an  eagle ;  he  may  coo,  but  he 
will  not  bite.  Ailer  all,"  added  she, 
with  a  slight  elevation  of  lier  shcfol- 
ders,  "  we  perhaps  take  Idm  for  a 
Huguenot,  whilst  he  is  only  a  Brsh* 
min,  and  his  religioa  may  forbid  his 
shedding  Mood.  Bnt  see  there, 
duchess — ^there  is  one  of  your  gentle- 
men, who  will  assuredly  be  ridden 
over." 

"Abl  it  is  my  hero,"  cried  the 
duchess ;  "  look,  look  I " 

It  was  Cooonnas,  who  had  left  his 
place  in  the  procession  in  order  to  get 
nearer  to  the  Dnchess  of  Nevers ;  bnt, 
at  the  very  moment  that  he  was  cross- 
ing the  sortof  boulevard  separa^gthe 
street  of  6t  Denis  from  the  fimbooig 
of  the  same  name,  a  cavalier  hek»g- 
ing  to  the  suite  of  the  Dohe  of  Alea- 
9on,  who  had  just  eome  up,  was  ma 
away  with  by  his  horse ;  and,  beii^ 
unable  immediately  to  cheek  the  ani* 
mal,  came  full  tilt  against  Coeomias. 
The  Piedmontese  reded  In  his  saddto^ 
and  his  hat  feU  off.  He  caught  it  in 
his  hand,  and  turned  fMomriyupen 
the  person  by  whom  he  had  been  so 
rudely,  althoughaccideatally,  assailed. 

^^Good  heavens!"  said  Maifaiet, 
HI  a  whisper  to  her  friend,  ^it  is 
Monsienr  de  la  Mole !" 

*^That  pale,hand8omeyouiigman?** 
cried  the  dac^e»i. 

**Yes;  hewhosooeariynpsstyonr 
Piedmontese*" 

<'Oh!"  eadaimed  Ike  dadNSS. 
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something  terrible  will  happen !  They 
recogmse  each  other." 

Thej  had  done  so.  Coconnas 
dropped  the  bridle  of  his  horse  in  sur- 
prise at  meeting  with  his  former 
acquaintance,  whom  he  fully  believed 
ho  bad  killed,  or  at  any  rate  disabled 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  As  to  La 
Mole,  when  he  recognised  Coconnas, 
a  flash  of  anger  overspread  his  pallid 
comitenance.  For  a  few  seconds,  the 
two  men  remained  gazing  at  each 
other  with  looks  which  made  Marga- 
ret and  the  duchess  tremble.  Then 
La  Mole,  glancing  around  him,  and 
imderstancUng,  doubtless,  that  the 
place  was  not  a  fit  one  for  an  expla- 
nation, spurred  his  horse,  and  rejoined 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on.  Coconnas  re- 
mained for  a  moment  stationary, 
twisting  his  mustache  till  he  brought 
the  comer  of  it  nearly  into  his  eye, 
and  then  moved  onwards. 

*'  Ha ! "  exclaimed  Margaret,  with 
mingled  scorn  and  vexation ;  "  I  was 
not  mistaken  then.  Oh,  this  time  it 
is  too  bad ! "  And  she  bit  her  lips  in 
anger. 

*'  He  is  very  handsome,"  said  the 
dnchess,  in  a  tone  of  commiseration. 

Just  at  this  moment  the  Duke  of 
Alen^on  took  his  place  behind  the 
king  and  the  queen -mother ;  so  that 
his  gentlemen,  in  order  to  follow  him, 
had  to  pass  Margaret  and  the  Duchess 
of  Nevers.  As  La  Mole  went  by,  he 
removed  his  hat,  bowed  low  to  the 
queen,  and  remained  bareheaded, 
waiting  till  her  majesty  should  honour 
him  with  a  look.  But  Margaret 
tmned  her  head  jMX)udly  away.  La 
Mole  doubtless  undCTStood  the  scorn- 
ful expression  of  her  features ;  his 
pale  face  became  livid,  and  he  grasped 
his  horse^s  mane  as  if  to  save  himself 
fit>m  falling. 

"  Look  at  him,  cruel  that  you  are," 
said  Henriette  to  the  Queen ;  "  he  is 
gdng  to  faint." 

"Good!"  said  Margaret,  with  a 
mnile  of  immense  contempt.  "  Have 
jou  no  salts  to  offer  him  ?" 

Madame  de  Nevers  was  mistaken. 
La  Mole  recovered  himself,  and  took 
his  place  behind  the  Duke  of  Alen9on. 

The  royal  party  continued  to  ad- 
rance,  and  presently  came  in  sight  of 
the  gallows  at  Montfaucon.  The 
King  and  Catharine  of  Medicis  were 
fbQowed  by  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and 
Alen^on,  the  King  of  Navarre,  the 
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Duke  of  Guise,  and  their  gentlemen ; 
then  came  Margaret,  the  Dnchess  of 
Nevers,  and  the  ladies,  composing 
what  was  called  the  Queen's  flying 
squadron ;  finally,  the  pages,  esquires, 
lackeys,  and  the  people — ^in  aU,  ten 
thousand  souls.  The  guards,  who 
marched  in  front,  placed  themselves 
in  a  large  cu'cle  round  the  enclosure 
in  which  stood  the  gibbet ;  and  on 
their  approach,  the  ravens  that  had 
perched  upon  the  instrument  of  death 
flew  away  with  hoarse  *and  dismal 
croakings.  To  the  principal  gallows 
was  hanging  a  shapeless  mass,  a 
blackened  corpse,  covered  with  mud 
and  coagulated  ikood.  It  was  sus- 
pended by  the  feet,  for  the  head  was 
wanting.  In  place  of  the  latter,  the 
ingenuity  of  the  people  had  substituted 
a  bundle  of  straw,  with  a  mask  fixed 
upon  it;  and  in  the  mouth  of  the 
mask  some  scoffer,  acquainted  with 
the  admiral's  habits,  had  placed  a 
toothpick. 

It  was  a  sad  and  strange  sight  to 
behold  all  these  elegant  cavaliers  and 
beautiful  women  passing,  like  one  of 
the  processions  which  Goya  has 
painted,  under  the  blackened  skele- 
tons and  tall  grim  gibbets.  The 
greater  the  mirth  of  the  visitors,  the 
more  striking  was  the  contrast  with 
the  mournful  silence  and  cold  insen- 
sibility of  the  corpses  which  were  its 
object.  Many  of  the  party  supported 
with  difficulty  this  horrible  spectacle ; 
and  Henry  of  Navarre  especially,  in 
spite  of  his  powers  of  dissimulation 
and  habitual  command  over  himself, 
was  at  last  unable  to  bear  it  longer. 
He  took,  as  a  pretext,  the  stench 
emitted  by  these  human  remains; 
and  approaching  Charles,  who,  with 
Catharine  of  Medicis,  had  paused  be- 
fore the  body  of  the  admiral — 

"  Sire,"  said  he,  "  does  not  your 
Majesty  find  that  the  smell  of  this 
pool*  corpse  is  too  noxious  to  be  longer 
endured  ?  '* 

"Ha!  think  you  so,  Harry?" 
cried  Charles,  whose  eyes  were  spark* 
ling  with  a  ferocious  joy. 

"  Yes,  sire." 

"  Then  I  am  not  of  yomr  opmi<m. 
The  body  of  a  dead  enemy  ahaays 
smells  wdiy 

"  By  my  faith !  6h«,"  said  Mon- 
sieur de  Tavannes,  "  your  Majesty 
should  hare  invited  Pierre  Bonsard 
to  accompany  na  on  t!^  li^e  yiditA 
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the  admiral;  he  would  have  made 
an  impromptu  epitaph  on  old  Gas* 
pard." 

''  That  will  I  make,"  said  Charles. 
And  after  a  moment's  reflection, 
*^  Listen,  gentlemen,'*  said  he — 

**  Ci-git,  mais  c'est  mal  entcndu. 
Pour  lui  le  mot  est  trop  honnete^ 
lei  ramiral  est  pendu. 
Par  les  pieds,  a  faute  de  t«te/' 

"  Bravo  !•  bravo  I "  cried  the  Ca- 
tholic gentlemen  with  one  voice^ 
whilst  the  converted  Huguenots  there 
present  maintained  a  gloomy  silence. 
As  to  Henry,  he  was  talking  to  Mar- 
garet and  the  Duchess  of  Nevers, 
and  pretended  not  to  bear. 

^^  Come,  sir,"  said  Catharine,  who, 
in  spite  of  the  perfumes  with  which 
she  was  covered,  began  to  have 
enough  of  this  tainted  atmosphere — 
*^  Come,  sir,"  said  she  to  the  king, 
^^  the  best  of  friends  must  part.  Let 
us  bid  adieu  to  the  admiral,  and  re- 
turn to  Pai-is." 

And  bowing  her  head  ironically  to 
the  corpse  by  way  of  a  farewell,  she 
turned  her  horse  and  regained  the 
road,  whilst  her  suite  filed  past  th6 
body  %)i  Coligny.  The  crowd  follow- 
ed the  cavidcade,  and  ten  minutes 
after  the  king's  departure,  no  one  re- 
mained near  the  mutilated  body. of 
the  admiral. 

When  we  say  no  one,  we  make  a 
mistake.  A  gentleman,  mounted  on 
a  black  horse,  and  who,  probably, 
during  the  stay  of  ther  king,  had  been 
unable  to  contemplate  the  disfigured 
coi'pse  sufficiently  at  his  ease,  linger- 
ed behind,  and  was  amusing  himself 
by  examining,  in  all  their  details,  the 
chains,  irons,  stone  pillars,  in  short, 
the  whole  paraphernalia  of  the  gibbeti 
which,  no  doubt,  appeared  to  him, 
who  had  been  but  a  few  days  at 
Paris,  and  was  not  aware  of  the  per- 
fection to  which  all  things  are  brought 
in  the  metropolis,  a  paragon  of  hide- 
ous ingenuity.  This  person  was  our 
friend  Coconnas.  A  woman's  quick 
eye  had  in  vain  sought  him  through 
the  ranks  of  the  cavalcade.  Mon- 
sieur de  Coconnas  remained  in  admi- 
ration before  the  masterpiece  of  £a- 
guerrand  de  Marigny. 

But  the  woman  in  question  was 
not  the  only  person  who  sought  Co- 
connas.   A  cavalier,  remarkable  for 
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his  white  satin  doublet,  and  the  ele- 
gance of  his  plume,  after  looking  be- 
fore him,  and  on  either  side,  had  at 
last  looked  back  and  perceived  the 
tall  form  of  the  Piedmontese,  and  the 
gigantic  profile  of  his  horse,  sharply 
defined  against  the  evening  sky,  now 
reddened  by  the  last  rays  of  the  set- 
ting sun.  Then  the  gentleman  in  the 
white  satin  doublet  left  the  road 
which  the  cavalcade  was  following, 
struck  into  a  side  path,  and  describ- 
ing a  curve,  returned  towards  the 
gibbet.  He  had  scaifcely  done  thi«, 
when  the  Duchess  of  Nevers  ap- 
preached  the  Queen  cf  Navaire,  sod 
said-*- 

*^  We  were  nustaken,  Mai^garet. 
for  the  Piedmontese  has  remaiMd  be- 
hind, and  Moasieiir  de  la  Mole  has 
followed  him." 

*^  Mordi!  "  cried  Mai^^aret  laugh- 
ing, ^^  is  it  so  ?  I  confess  that  I  shall 
not  be  sorry  to  have  to  alter  my  opi- 
nion." 

She  then  looked  romid,  and  saw  La 
Mole  returning  towards  the  gallows. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  ttro 
princesses  to  quit  Uie  cavalcade.  The 
moment  was  fovourable  for  so  do- 
ing, for  they  were  just  crossing  a  road 
bordered  by  high  hedges,  by  follow- 
ing which  they  would  get  to  withiu 
thirty  paces  of  the  gibbet.  Madame 
de  Nevers  said  a  word  to  the  captain 
of  her  guards,  Margaret  made  a  sign 
to  Gillonne,  her  tirewoman  and  goq- 
fidant ;  and  these  fonr  posons  took 
the  cross  road,  and  hastened  to  place 
themselves  in  ambuscade  behind  some 
bushes  near  the  spot  they  were  de- 
sirous of  observing.  There  tbey  dis- 
mounted, and  the  captain  held  the 
horses,  whilst  the  three  ladies  foond 
a  pleasant  seat  iqpoBi  the  close  firesh 
turf,  with  which  the  place  was 
overgrown.  An  opening  in  the 
bushes  enabled  them  to  observe  the 
smallest  details  of  what  was  psssmg. 

La  Mole  had  completed  his  circuit, 
and,  walking  up  behind  Coconnas,  he 
stretched  oat  his  hand  and  touched 
him  on  the  shoulder.  The  Piedmon- 
tese  turned  his  head. 

''  Oh  1 "  said  he,  '^  it  was  no  dream 
then.    You  are  still  alive  ? '' 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  La  Mole,  "  I 
am  still  alive.  It  is  not  your  fault, 
but  such  is  the  case." 

*^  Mordieu  I  I  recognise  you  per- 
fectiy,"  said  Coconnas,  '^  in  spite  of 
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your  pale  cheeks.    You  were  redder 
than  that  the  last  time  I  saw  you." 

"  And  I  recognise  you  also,"  said 
La  Mole,  **  in  spite  of  that  yellow 
cut  across  your  face.  You  were  paler 
than  you  are  now  when  I  gave  it  to 
you." 

Coconnas  bit  his  lips,  but  continued 
in  the  same  Ironical  tone. 

"  It  is  curious,  is  it  not.  Monsieur 
de  la  Mole,  particularly  for  a  Hugue- 
not, to  see  the  admiral  hung  up  to 
that  iron  hook  ?  " 

"  Count,"  said  La  Mole  with  a 
bow,  "  I  am  no  longer  a  Huguenot,  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  a  Catholic." 

"  Bah !  "  cried  Coconnas,  bursting 
into  a  laugh,  "you  arc  converted? 
How  very  sly  of  you ! " 

"  Sir,"  replied  La  Mole,  with  the 
same  serious  politeness,  "  I  made  a 
vow  to  become  a  Catholic  if  I  escaped 
the  massacre." 

"  It  was  a  very  prudent  vow,"  re- 
turned the  Piedmontese,  "  and  I  con- 
gratulate you  on  it ;  is  it  the  only 
one  you  made  ?  " 

"  Ko,  sir,  I  made  one  other,"  re- 
plied La  Mole,  patting  his  horse  with 
his  usual  deliberate  gi*ace. 

"And  it  was "  enquired  Co- 
connas. 

"To  hang  you  up  yonder,  to  that 
little  hook  which  seems  to  be  waiting 
for  you,  just  below  Monsieur  de 
Coligny." 

"What!"  cried  Coconnas,  "all 
alive,  just  as  I  am?" 

"No,  sir;  after  passing  my  sword 
through  your  body." 

Coconnas  became  purple,  and  his 
grey  eyes  flashed  fire. 

"Really,"  said  he,  with  a  sneer; 
"  to  yonder  rail  ?  You  are  not  quite 
tall  enough  for  that,  my  little  gentle- 
nan." 

"Then  I  will  get  upon  your  horse," 
replied  La  Mole.  "Ah!  you  think, 
my  dear  M.  Hannibal  de  Coconnas, 
that  yon  may  assassinate  people  with 
impunity  under  the  loyal  and  honour- 
able pretext  of  being  a  hundred  to 
one.  Not  so.  A  day  comes  when 
every  man  finds  his  man,  and  for  you 
that  day  is  come  now.  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  break  your  ugly  head  with 
a  pistol  shot ;  but  pshaw  1  I  should 
perhaps  miss  you,  for  my  hand  still 
shakes  with  the  wxiunds  you  so 
treacherously  gave  me. 

"My  ugly  head!"  roared  Coconnas, 


throwing  himself  off  his  horse.  "  On 
foot !  Monsieur  le  Comte — out  with 
your  blade!"  And  he  drew  his 
sword. 

"  I  think  your  Huguenot  called  him 
ugly,"  whispered  the  Duchess  ot 
Nevers  to  Margaret.  "  Do  you  find 
him  so?" 

"  He  is  charming,"  cried  Margaret 
laughing,  "  and  Monsieur  de  la 
Mole's  anger  renders  him  unjust. 
But  hush !  let  us  observe  them." 

La  Mole  got  off  his  horse  with  as 
much  deliberation  as  Coconnas  had 
shown  haste,  drew  his  sword,  and 
put  himself  on  guard. 

"  Ah ! "  cried  he,  as  he  extended 
his  arm. 

"  Oh !"  exclaimed  Coconnas,  as  ho 
stretched  out  his. 

Both,  it  will  be  remembered,  were 
•  wounded  in  the  shoulder,  and  a  sud- 
den movement  still  caused  them 
acute  suffering.  A  stifled  laugh  was 
audible  from  behind  the  trees.  Tlio 
princesses  had  been  unable  to  restrain 
it  when  they  saw  the  two  champions 
rubbing  their  shoulders  and  grima- 
cing with  pain.  The  laugh  reached 
the  ears  of  La  Mole  and  Coconnas, 
who  had  been  hitherto  unaware  of  tho 
presence  of  witnesses,  but  who  now, 
on  looking  round,  perceived  the  ladies. 
La  Mole  again  put  himself  on  guard, 
steady  as  an  automaton,  and  Co- 
connas, as  their  swords  crossed, 
uttered  an  energetic  Mordieu ! 

^'' Ah  gaT^  exclaimed  Margaret, 
"  they  are  in  earnest,  and  will  kill 
one  another  if  we  do  not  prevent  it. 
This  is  going  too  far.  Stop,  gentle- 
men, I  enti*eat  you." 

"  Let  them  go  on,"  said  Hcnriette, 
who,  having  already  seen  Coconnas 
make  head  successfully  against  three 
antagonists  at  once,  trusted  that  he 
would  have  at  least  as  easy  a  bargain 
of  La  Mole. 

At  the  first  clash  of  the  steel,  the 
combatants  became  silent.  They 
were  neither  of  them  confident  in 
their  strength,  and,  at  each  pass  or 
parry,  their  imperfectly  healed  wounds 
caused  them  sharp  pain.  Neverthe- 
less, with  fixed  and  ardent  eye,  his 
lips  slightly  parted,  his  teeth  fiimly 
set.  La  Mole  advanced  with  short 
steady  steps  upon  his  adversary, 
who,  perceiving  that  he  had  to  do 
with  a  master  of  fence,  retreated 
—gradually,   it    ia    true,,  but    still 
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retreated.  In  this  manner  th^ 
reached  tiie  edge  of  the  moat,  or  diy 
ditch,  on  the  other  side  of  which  the 
spectators  had  stationed  themselves. 
There,  as  if  he  had  only  retired  with 
the  view  of  getting  nearer  to  tiie 
duchess,  Coconnas  stopped,  and  made 
a  rapid  thrust.  At  the  same  instant 
a  sanguine  spot,  which  grew  each 
second .  larger,  appeared  upon  the 
white  satin  of  La  Mole^s  doublet. 

'<  Courage  I"  eried  the  Duchess  of 
Nevers. 

^*-  Poor  La  Mole  I^^  exdaimed  Mar- 
garet, with  a  cry  of  i^rrow. 

La  Mole  heard  the  exclamation, 
threw  one  expressive  glance  to  the 
queen,  and  making  a  skilful  feint, 
followed  it  up  by  a  pass  of  lightning 
swiftness.  This  time  both  the  women 
shrieked.  The  point  of  La  Mole's 
rapier  had  q^peared,  crimson  with 
Uood,  behind  the  back  of  Cooonnas. 

Neither  of  the  combatants  fell; 
they  remained  on  their  feet,  staring 
at  each  other,  each  of  them  feeling 
that  at  the  fiist  movement  he  made 
he  should  lose  his  balance.  At  last 
the  Fiedmontese,  more  dangerously 
wounded  than  his  antagonist,  and 
feeling  that  his  strength  was  ebbing 
away  with  lus  blood,  threw  himself 
forward  upon  La  M<ke,  and  seised 
Mm  with  one  arm,  whilst  with  the 
other  hand  he  felt  for  his  dagger. 
La  Mole  mustered  all  his  remaining 
strength,  raised  his  hand,  and  stmok 
Coconnas  on  the  forehead  with  his 
sword-hUt.  Coconnas  fell,  but  in  fann- 
ing he  dragged  his  adversary  after 
him,  and  both  rolled  into  the  ditch. 
Then  Margaret  and  the  Duchess  <tf 
NeverSf  seeing  that  although,  appa- 
rently dying,  they  still  sought  to  finish 
each  other,  sprang  forward,  preceded 
by  the  captain  of  the  guards.  Bnt 
before  they  reached  the  wounded 
men,  the  eyes  of  the  latter  closed, 
their  grasp  was  loosened,  and,  letting 
fall  their  weapons,  4bey  stretched 
themselves  out  stiff  and  convulsed. 
A  pool  of  blood  had  already  formed . 
itself  around  them. 

'*OhI  brave,  brave  La  Mole!"  ex- 
claimed Margaret,  unable  to  repress 
her  admhration.  ^'How  can  I  forgive 
myself  for  having  suspected  you?" 
And  her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

''  Alas !  alas ! "  cried  the  dnchesB, 
sobbing  violently.  ^^Say,  m^ftm^ 
did  you  oyer  see  such  intrepid  eham- 
pions  ?  " 
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''  TVutfeu.'-— What  hard  knodu!'' 
exclaimed  the  capiain,  tiymg  to 
stanch  the  Mood  that  flowed  from  the 
wounds.  ^Holftl  yoBwhoareconh 
ing,  come  more  qnidLiy." 

A  man,  seated  on  the  front  of  t 
sort  of  cart  painted  <^  a  red  colour, 
was  seen  slowly  mppromtbmg, 

**  Hola !  *'  repei&ed  the  captoio, 
*^  wiU  you  come,  ti^eo,  when  you  are 
called?  Do  yon  not  aee  tftat  tbese 
gentlemen  are  in  want  ef  aaaistaaoe?*' 

Hie  man  in  the  cart,  whose  appes- 
ance  was  in  the  highest  degree  coane 
and  rq^nlsive,  stopp^  his  horse,  get 
down,  and  stepped  overthe  two  bodies. 

^^  These  are  pretty  wonnds,"  said 
he,  '^  but  I  make  better  ones.*' 

''  Who,  then,  are  yon?  "  said  2te- 
garet,  experiencing,  m  spite  of  her- 
self, a  vague  and  nnconqaemble  eeih 
sation  of  tenor. 

^'  Madam,"  replied  the  man,  bowiog 
to  the  ground,  ^^  I  am  MattreCaboche, 
execntioner  of  the  dty  of  Paris ;  ffid 
I  am  come  to  suspend  to  this  gibbet 
some  companions  for  the  admiral.'* 

^^  Andl  am  theQoeea  of  Navarre; 
throw  ont  yonr  dead  bodies,  place 
our  horses'  clothes  in  your  cart,  and 
bring  these  two  genttemea  earefoSy 
to  the  Louvre." 

La  Mole  reoovera  from  his  womids 
before  Coconnas  is  ont  of  danger.  Hm 
latter  is,  in  great  meaaore,  restorecl 
to  health  through  the  care  and  tttes* 
tion  which  his  late  antagonist  gene- 
rously lavishes  on  him ;  tiiey  beoooie 
intimate  friends,  and  Co<Mmtta8  is  ap- 
pomted  to  the  household  el  the  Duke 
of  Alen^on,  to  which  La  Mole  already 
belongs.  The  dirice,  ont  of  oppositioD 
to  his  brothers,  the  kin^  and  ^  Di&e 
oi  Anjon,  has  a  leaning  towards  the 
Hngnenot  party.  De  Mbny,  a  Pro- 
testant leader,  whose  father  has  bear 
assassinated  by  Mmmnrel,  oomes  ui 
disguise  to  the  Louvre,  to  ocminiiBi- 
cate  with  Heniy  of  Navatre,  ia  tiie 
sincerity  of  whose  coBvernon  the  Hn- 
guenotsde  not  believe.  Heniy,  hew- 
ever,  who  knows  tiiat  the-wafls  of  tbe 
Lonvre  have  ears,  refoses  to  listen  to 
De  Mouy,  and  declaies  himseif  Catbh 
lie  to  the  backbone ;  and  Be  MoBy« 
despairing  and  indtgnantf  leaves  the 
king's  apartment  The  DiAe  of 
Alen^on,  who  has  overheard  tbeir 
conference,  as  Henry  mspected,  stops 
the  Huguenot  emissaiy,  and  riiovs  a 
disposition  to  put  himself  at  ^  b^ 
of  that  party  and  become  King  of  Ka- 
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yarre.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  in- 
trigue and  manfieavrlDg,  very  skilfully 
manajged  by  Henry,  who  makes 
S'Alen^on  believe  that  he  has  no  wish 
to  become  any  thing  more  than  a  sim- 
ple country- gentleman,  and  that  he  is 
'vriliing  to  aid  him  in  his  ambitions  de- 
aigns.  He  proposes  that  they  should 
watch  for  an  opportunity  of  leav- 
ing Paris  and  repairing  to  Navarre. 
Before  ^e  negotiations  between  the 
two  princes  are  completed,  however, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  has  been  elected 
SLhig  of  Poland,  and  has  had  his  elec- 
tion ratified  by  the  Pope ;  and  D'Alen- 
^n  then  begins  to  think  that  it  would 
be  advisable  to  remain  at  Paris  on 
the  chance  of  himself  becoming  King 
of  France.  Charles  IX.  is  delicate 
and  sickly,  subject  to  tremendous 
outbursts  of  passion  which  leave  him 
weak  and  exhausted ;  his  life  is  not 
likely  to  be  a  long  one.  Should  he 
die,  and  even  if  the  Poles  should  al- 
low their  new  king  to  return  to  France, 
D'Alen9on  would  have  time,  he  thinks, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  latter,  to 
seize  upon  the  vacant  throne.  Even 
the  reversion  of  the  crown  of  Poland 
would  perhaps  be  preferable  to  the 
possession  of  that  of  Navarre.  Whilst 
ruminating  these  plans,  one  of  the 
king's  frequent  hunting  parties  takes 
place  in  the  forest  of  Bondy,  and  is 
attended  by  all  the  royal  fainily  ex- 
cept the  Duke  of  Anjou,  then  absent 
at  the  siege  of  La  Rochelle.  At  this 
hunting  party  the  following  striking 
incidents  occur. 

The  piqueur  who  had  told  the  king 
that  the  boar  was  still  in  the  enclo- 
sure, had  spoken  the  truth.  Hardly 
was  the  bloodhonnd  put  upon  the 
scent,  when  he  plunged  into  a  thicket, 
and  drove  the  animal,  an  enormous 
one  of  its  kind,  from  its  retreat  in  a 
cluster  of  thorn-bushes.  The  boar 
made  straight  across  the  road,  at  about 
fifty  paces  from  the  king.  The  leashes 
of  a  score  of  dogs  were  immediately 
slipped,  and  the  eager  hounds  rushed 
headlong  in  pursuit. 

The  chase  was  Charles's  strongest 
passion.  Scarcely  had  the  boar 
crossed  the  road,  when  he  spurred 
after  him,  sounding  the  view  npon  his 
horn,  and  followed  by  the  Duke  of 
Alen^n,  and  by  Henry  of  Navarre. 
All  the  other  chasseurs  followed. 

The  royal  forests,  at  the  period  re- 
fisned  to,  were  not,  as  at  present,  ex- 
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tensive  parks  intersected  by  carriage 
roads.  Kings  had  not  yet  had  the 
happy  idea  of  becoming  timber-mer- 
chants, and  of  dividing  their  woods 
into  tailles  and  futaies.  The  treeSt 
planted,  not  by  scientific  foresters, 
but  by  the  hand  of  God,  who  let  the 
seed  fall  where  the  wind  chose  to  bear 
it,  were  not  arranged  in  quincunxes, 
but  sprang  up  without  order,  and  as 
they  now  do  in  the  virgin  forests  of 
America.  Consequently  a  forest  at 
that  period  was  a  place  in  which 
boars  and  stags,  wolves  and  robbers, 
were  to  be  found  in  abundance. 

The  wood  of  Bondy  was  surround- 
ed by  a  circular  road,  like  the  th'e  of 
a  wheel,  and  crossed  by  a  dozen  paths 
which  might  be  called  the  spokes.  To 
complete  the  comparison,  the  axle 
was  represented  by  a  carrefvur,  or 
open  space,  in  the  centre  of  the  wood, 
whence  all  these  paths  diverged,  and 
whither  any  of  the  sportsmen  who 
might  be  thrown  out  were  in  the 
habit  of  repairing,  till  some  sight  or 
sound  of  the  chase  enabled  them  to 
rejoin  it. 

At  the  end  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
it  happened,  as  it  usually  did  at  these 
hunts,  that  insurmountable  obstacles 
had  opposed  themselves  to  the  pro- 
gress of  the  hunters,  the  baying  of  the 
hounds  had  become  inaudible  in  the 
distance,  and  the  king  himself  had 
returned  to  the  carrefour,  swearing 
and  cursing  according  to  his  custom. 

"WeU,  D'Alen(?on!  WeU,  Hen- 
riot!"  cried  he — "  here  you  are,  mor^ 
dieu!  as  calm  and  quiet  as  nuns 
following  their  abbess.  That  is  not 
hunting.  You,  D'Alen^on — you  look 
as  if  you  had  just  come  out  of  a  band- 
box ;  and  you  are  so  perfumed,  that  if 
you  got  between  the  boar  and  my 
dogs,  you  would  make  them  lose  the 
scent.  And  you,  Henriot — ^where  is 
your  boar-spear?  Where  your  ar- 
quebuss  ?  " 

*'  Sire,"  replied  Henry,  "  an  arque- 
buss  would  be  useless  to  me.  I  know 
that  your  majesty  likes  to  shoot  the 
*  boar  himself  when  it  is  brought  to 
bay.  As  to  the  spear,  I  handle  it 
very  clumsily.  We  are  not  used  to 
it  in  our  mountains,  where  we  hunt 
the  bear  with  nothing  but  a  dagger.*' 

"By  the  mordieu^  Henry,  when 
yon  return  to  your  Pyrenees  you 
shall  send  me  a  cart-load  of  beai*s.  It 
must  be  noble  sport  to  contend  witii 
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an  animal  that  can  stifle  you  with  a 
ting.  Bat  hark  I  I  hear  the  dogs! 
No,  I  was  mistaken." 

The  king  pat  his  horn  to  his  month 
and  sonnded  a  fanfare.  Several  horns 
replied  to  him.  Suddenly  a  piqueur 
appeared,  sonnding  a  different  call. 

"The  view!  the  view!"  cried  the 
king;  and  he  galloped  off,  followed 
hj  the  other  sportsmen. 

The  piqueur  was  not  mistaken. 
As  the  king  advanced  he  heard  the 
baying  of  the  pack,  which  was  now 
composed  of  more  than  sixty  dogs,  fresh 
relays  having  been  slipped  at  differ- 
ent places  near  which  the  boar  had 
passed.  At  last  Charles  caught  a 
fiecond  glimpse  of  the  animal,  and, 
profiting  by  the  height  of  the  adjacent 
trees,  which  enabled  him  to  ride  be- 
neath their  branches,  he  tnmed  into 
the  wood,  sounding  his  horn  with  all 
his  strength.  The  princes  followed 
him  for  some  time,  but  the  king  had 
80  vigorous  a  horse,  and,  carried  away 
by  his  eagerness,  he  dashed  over  such 
Bteep  and  broken  ground,  and  through 
such  dense  thickets,  that  first  the 
ladies,  then  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
his  gentlemen,  and  at  last  the  two 
princes,  were  forced  to  abandon  him. 
All  the  hunters  therefore,  with  the 
exception  of  Charles  and  a  few 
piqueurs^  found  themselves  reassem- 
bled at  the  carrefouT,  D'Alen9on  and 
Henry  were  standing  near  each  other 
in  a  long  alley. .  At  about  a  hundred 
paces  from  them  the  Duke  of  Guise 
had  halted,  with  his  retinue  of  twenty 
or  thirty  gentlemen,  who  were  armed, 
it  might  have  been  thought,  rather 
for  the  battle-field  than  the  hunting- 
ground.  The  ladies  were  in  the  carre' 
four  itself. 

"Would  it  not  seem,"  said  the 
Duke  of  Alen^on  to  Henry,  glancing 
at  the  Duke  of  Guise  with  the  comer 
of  his  eye,  "  that  yonder  man  with  his 
steel-  clad  escort  is  the  true  king  ?  He 
does  not  even  vouchsafe  a  glance  to 
us  poor  princes." 

"Why  should  ho  treat  us  better 
than  our  own  relations  do?"  replied 
Henry.  "Are  we  not,  you  and  I, 
prisoners  at  the  court  of  Franco, 
hostages  for  our  party?  " 

The  Duke  Francis  started,  and 
looked  at  Henry  as  if  to  provoke  a 
further  explanation ;  but  Henry  had 
gone  further  than  was  his  wont,  and 
he  remained  silent: 


"What  do  yott  meaB,  Hemy?'* 
enquired  the  duke,  evidently  vexed 
that  his  brother-in-law,  by  his  taci- 
turnity, compelled  him  to  pat  the 
question. 

"  I  mean,  brother,"  answered 
Henry,  "  that  those  armed  men  who 
seem  so  carofnl  not  to  lose  sight  of  ns, 
have  quite  the  appearance  of  gnards 
char^  to  prevent  us  from  escaping." 

"Escaping!  Why?  How?"  cried 
D^Alen^on,  with  a  well-feigned  air  of 
surprise  and  simplidty. 

"  You  have  a  magnificent  jennet 
there,  Francis,"  sdd  Henry,  Mowing 
np  the  subject,  whilst  appearing  to 
change  the  conversation.  "  I  am  sore 
he  would  get  over  seven  leagues  in  in 
hour,  and  twenty  from  now  till  noon. 
It  is  a  fine  day  for  a  ride.  Look  at 
that  cross-road— how  level  and  plea- 
sant it  is!  Are  yon  not  tempted, 
Francis?  For  my  part,  my  spars 
are  burning  my  heels." 

Francis  made  no  answer.  He 
turned  red  and  pale  alternately,  and 
appeared  to  bo  straining  his  hearing 
to  calch  some  sonnd  of  the  chase. 

"  The  news  from  Poland  have  pro- 
duced their  effect,"  said  Henry  to 
himself,  "  and  my*  good  brother-in- 
law  has  a  plan  of  his  own.  He  wonld 
like  to  see  me  escape,  bat  I  shall  not 
go  alone." 

He  had  scarcely  made  the  reflection, 
when  several  of  the  recently  convert- 
ed Huguenots,  who  within  the  last 
two  or  three  months  had  returned  to 
the  court  and  the  Bonush  church, 
came  np  at  a  canter,  and  saluted  tlie 
two  princes  with  a  most  engaging 
smile.  The  Duke  of  Alen9on,  alr^y 
urged  on  by  Henry's  overtures,  had 
but  to  utter  a  word  or  make  a  sign, 
and  it  was  evident  that  his  flight 
would  bo  favoured  by  the  thirty  or 
forty  cavaliers  who  had  collected 
around  him,  as  if  to  oppose  themselves 
to  the  followers  of  the  Duke  of  Gnise. 
But  that  word  he  did  not  utter,  lie 
tnrned  away  his  head,  and,  putting  bis 
horn  to  his  mouth,  sonnded  the  lallr. 

Nevertheless  the  new-comers,  as  if 
they  thought  that  D'Alcn^on^s  hesita- 
tion was  occasioned  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  Guisards,  had  gradually  placed 
themselves  between  the  latter  and  the 
two  princes,  arraying  themselves  in 
ec/iehn  with  a  sort  of  strategic  skill, 
which  implied  a  habit  of  milltaiy 
manoeuvres.    Guise  and  his  followeis 
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would  bare  bad  to  ride  over  them  to 
p^t  at  tbe  Duke  of  AleDQon  and  the 
King  of  Xavarre ;  whilst,  on  the  other 
.^ide,  a  long  and  unobstructed  road  laj 
o]»en  before  the  brothers-in-law. 

Suddenly,  between  the  trees,  at  ten 
paces  from  the  King  of  Navarre,  there 
appeared  another  horseman,  whom 
the  princes  had  not  yet  seen.  Henry 
was  tirmg  to  guess  who  this  person 
was,  when  the  gentleman  raised  his 
h:it  and  disclosed  the  features  of  the 
M^count  of  Turenne,  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  Protestant  party,  an.i  who  was 
jnpposed  to  be  then  in  Toitou.  The 
>iecount  even  risked  a  sign,  which 
meant  to  say — "  Are  you  coming?" 
Bat  Henry,  after  consulting  the  in- 
expressive countenance  and  dull  eyes 
of  the  Duke  of  Alen<jon,  turned  his 
bead  two  or  three  times  upon  his 
^boolJers,  as  if  something  in  the  col- 
lar of  his  doublet  inconvenienced  him. 
It  was  a  reply  in  the  negative.  The 
vbicount  understood  it,  gave  his  horse 
tbe  spur,  and  disappeared  amongst  the 
tnn-s.  At  the  same  moment  the  pack 
wa.N  heard  approaching ;  then,  at  the 
mil  of  the  alley,  the  boar  was  seen  to 
f-as«,  followed  at  a  short  distance  by 
ibe  dogs,  whilst  after  them  came 
C'barlcs  IX.,  like  some  dcmon-hunts- 
laan,  bareheaded,  his  horn  at  bis 
month,  sounding  as  though  he  would 
l-nrst  bis  lungs.  Three  or  fouipigueurs 
fyllowed  him. 

''  The  king : "  <;ricd  B'Alcn^on,  rid- 
in;:  off  to  join  in  the  chase.  Henry, 
pncouraged  by  the  presence  of  his 
lortizans,  signed  to  them  to  remain, 
and  approached  the  ladies. 

"  Well,"  said  Margaret,  advancing 
to  meet  Wm. 

*'  Well,  madam,"  said  Henry,  "  we 
zr^-  hunting  the  boar." 

"Is  that  all?" 

^'  Yes,  tbe  wind  has  changed  since 
jy^tcrday  morning.  I  think  I  pre- 
dicted that  such  would  be  the  case." 

"  These  changes  of  wind  are  bad  for 
banting— are  they  not,  sir?"  enquu*ed 
Margunet. 

**  I  es,"  replied  her  husband,  "  they 
^metimcs  overturn  previous  arrange- 
lufrnts,  and  the  plan  has  to  be  remade." 

At  this  moment  the  baying  of  the 
pack  was  again  heard  near  the  carre- 
Mr.  The  noise  and  tumult  rapidly 
i«I>proacbing,  warned  the  hunters  to 
be  on  the  alert.  All  heads  were  raised, 
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every  ear  was  strained,  when  sudden- 
ly the  boar  burst  out  of  the  wood,  and, 
instead  of  plunging  into  the  opposite 
thicket,  made  straight  for  the  carre- 
four.     Close  to  the  animal's  heelB 
were  thirty  or  forty  of  the  strongest 
amongst  the  dogs,  and  at  less  than 
twenty  *  paces   behind    these    came 
Chiles  himself,  without  cap  or  cloak, 
his  clothes  torn  by  the  thorns,  his  face 
and  hands  covered  with  blood.    Only 
one  or  two pigueurs  kept  up  with  him. 
Alternately  sounding  his  horn  and 
shouting  encouragement  to  the  dogs, 
the  king  pressed  onwards,  every  thing 
but  the  chase  forgotten.    If  his  horse 
had  failed  him  at  that  moment,  he 
would  have  exclaimed,  like  Richard 
III.,  "My  kingdom  for   a  horse  I" 
But  the  horse  appeared  as  eager  as 
his  rider.     His  feet  scarce  touched 
the  ground,  and  he  scorned  to  snort 
ftre  from  his  blood-red  nostribs.  Boar, 
dogs,  and  king  dashed  by  like  a  whiii- 
wind. 

"  Hallalil  haUaU!"  cried  the  kine 
as  he  passed.  And  again  he  applied 
his  horn  to  his  bleeding  lips.  A  short 
distance  behind  him  came  the  Dnke 
of  AleuQon  and  two  more  piqueurs. 
The  horses  of  the  others  were  blown 
or  distanced. 

Every  body  now  joined  in  the  pur- 
suit, for  it  was  evident  that  tbe  boar 
would  soon  turn  to  bay.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  end  of  ten  minutes,  the 
beast  left  the  path  and  entered  the 
wood ;  but  on  reaching  a  neighbouring 
glade,  he  turned  his  tail  to  a  rock  and 
made  head  against  the  dogs.  The 
most  interesting  moment  of  the  bunt 
had  arrived.  Tbe  animal  was  evi- 
dently prepared  to  make  a  desperate 
defence.  The  dogs,  fierce  and  foam- 
ing after  their  three  hours'  chase, 
precipitated  themselves  upon  him  with 
a  fury  which  was  redoubled  by  the 
shouts  and  oaths  of  the  king.  The 
hunters  arranged  themselves  in  a  circle, 
Charles  a  little  in  front,  having  behind 
him  tbe  Dnke  of  Alcn^on,  who  oarried 
an  arquebuss,  and  Henry  of  Navarre, 
who  was  armed  only  with  a  couUau- 
de-chasse.  The  duke  unslung  his 
arquebuss  and  lit  the  match ;  Henry 
loosened  his  hunting-knife  in  tbe  scab- 
bard. As  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
affected  to  despise  field-sports,  he  kept 
himself  a  little  apart  with  his  gentle- 
men ;  and  on  the  other  side  another 
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little  group  was  formed  by  the  ladies. 
All  eyes  were  fixed  in  anxious  expec- 
tation upon  the  boar. 

A  little  apart  stood  2Lpiqueur,  exert- 
ing all  his  strength  to  resist  the  efforts 
of  two  enormous  dogs,  who  awaited, 
covered  with  their  coats  of  mail, 
howling  savagely,  and  struggling  as 
though  they  would  break  their  chains, 
the  moment  when  they  should  be  let 
loose  upon  the  boar.  The  latter  did 
wonders.  Attacked  at  one  time  by 
forty  dogs,  that  covered  him  like  a 
living  wave  or  many- coloured  carpet, 
and  strove  on  all  sides  to  tear  his 
wrinkled  and  bristling  hide,  he,  at 
each  blow  of  his  formidable  tusk, 
tossed  one  of  his  assailants  ten  feet 
Into  the  air.  The  dogs  fell  to  the 
ground  ripped  up,  and  threw  them- 
selves, with  their  bowels  hanging  out 
of  their  wonndSf  once  more  into  the 
ntilee;  whilst  Charles,  with  hair  on 
end,  inflamed  eyes,  and  distended  nos- 
trils, bent  forward  over  the  neck  of 
his  foaming  steed  and  sounded  a  fu- 
rious haUali,  In  less  than  ten  minutes 
twenty  dogs  were  disabled. 

"The  mastiffs!"  criJd  Charles; 
•*  the  mastiffs ! " 

At  the  word,  iXaepiqueur  slipped  the 
leashes,  and  the  two  dogs  dashed  into 
the  midst  of  the  carnage,  upsetting 
the  smaller  hounds,  and  with  their 
iron-coated  sides  forcing  their  way  to 
the  boar,  whom  they  seized  each  by 
an  ear.  The  animal,  feeling  himself 
coiffi^  as  it  is  termed,  gnashed  his 
teeth  with  pain  and  fury. 

"  Bravo,  Duredeut  I  Bravo,  Ris- 
quetout ! "  vociferated  Charles.  "  Cou- 
rage, my  dogs !  a  spear  I  a  spear  !^' 

"  Will  you  have  my  arqnebuss?^ 
8fud  the  Duke  of  Alen^on. 

"  No,"  cried  the  king.  "  No— one 
does  not  feel  the  ball  go  in ;  there  is  no 
pleasure  in  that.  One  feels  the  spear. 
A  spear!  a  spear!" 

A  boar-spear  made  of  wood  har- 
dened in  the  fire  and  tipped  with  iron, 
was  Ifanded  to  the  king.  "  Be  cau- 
tious, brother  I"  exclaimed  Margaret. 

"  iSttf,  «tM,  sire !"  cried  the  Duchess 
of  Nevers.  ^\  Do  not  miss  him,  sire. 
A  good  thrust  to  the  brute !" 

"  You  may  depend  on  that,  duchess,** 
replied  Charles^  And  levelling  his 
spear,  he  charged  the  boar,  who, 
being  held  down  by  the  two  dogs, 
could  not  avoid  the  blow.  Never- 
theless, at  the  sight  of  the  glittering 


point  of  the  weapon,  the  animal  made 
a  movement  on  one  side,  and  the  speir, 
instead  of  piercing  his  breast,  grazed 
his  shoulder,  and  struck  against  the 
rock  in  his  rear. 

''  MiOtnoms  cTun  diaMer  cried  the 
king,  *^  I  have  missed  him.  A  spear! 
a  spear!"  And  backing  his  horse, 
like  a  knight  in  the  lists^  he  {Htcbed 
away  his  weapon,  of  which  the  point 
had  turned  against  the  rock.  Aptjmvr 
advanced  to  give  him  another*  Bat 
at  the  same  moment,  as  if  he  hadfore* 
seen  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  aod 
was  determined  to  avoid  it  at  any  oost^ 
the  boar,  by  a  violent  effort,  wrenched 
his  torn  ears  from  the  jaws  of  the 
dogs,  and  with  bloodshot  eyes,  hrist- 
Ung  and  hideous,  his  lesinration 
sounding  like  the  bellows  of  a  forge, 
and  his  teeth  chattering  and  grinding 
against  each  other,  he  lowered  his 
head  and  made  a  rush  at  the  king's 
horse.  Charles  was  too  experienced 
a  sportsman  not  to  have  anticipated 
this  attack,  and  he  turned  his  horse 
quickly  aside.  But  be  had  pressed 
too  hard  upon  the  bit;  the  horse 
reared  violently,  and,  either  terrified 
at  the  boar  or  compelled  by  the  poll 
on  the  bridle,  fell  backwaJrds.  The 
spectator  uttered  a  terrible  cry.  The 
king^s  thigh  was  under  the  horse. 

"  Slack  your  rein!"  cried  Bcnry, 
"  slack  your  rein  !*• 

The  king  relinquished  his  bold  on 
the  iMidle,  seiaed  the  saddle  with  his 
left  hand,  and  with  his  right  tried  to 
draw  his  hunting-^knife ;  but  the  blade, 
pressed  upon  by  the  weight  of  his 
body,  would  not  leave  its  sheath. 

"The  boar!  the  boar!"  cried 
Charles.    "  Help,  D'Alencon  I  help :  "* 

Nevertheless  the  horse,  left  to  hiro* 
self,  and  as  if  he  had  understood  his 
rider*s  peril,  made  an  effort,  and  had 
already  got  up  on  three  legs,  when 
Henry  saw  the  Duke  Francis  grow 
deadly  pale,  bring  his  arqneboss  to 
his  shoulder,  and  fire.  The  baU,  in- 
stead of  striking  the  boar,  now  hot  at 
two  pacQS  from  the  kinff,  broke  the 
front  leg  of  the  horse,  who  again  fell 
with  his  nose  upon  the  earth.  At  the 
same  moment  Charles's  boot  was  torn 
by  the  tusk  of  the  boar. 

"  Oh ! "  murmured  D'Alcn^n  be- 
tween his  pallid  lips,  "  I  thhik  that 
the  Duke  of  Anjou  is  King  of  France, 
and  that  I  am  King  of  Poland !  "* 

It  seemed  inde^  probable.   Tho 
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SDont  of  the  boar  was  mmmaging 
Charles's  thigh,  when  the  latter  felt 
somebody  seize  and  raise  his  arm — a 
keen  bright  blade  flashed  before  his 
eyes,  and  buried  itself  to  the  hilt  in 
the  shonlder  of  the  brute ;  whilst  a 
ganntleted  hand  put  aside  the  dan- 
gerous tusks  which  were  already  dis- 
appearing under  the  King's  garments. 
Charles,  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  horse^s  movement  to  disengage 
his  leg,  rose  slowly  to  his  feet,  and, 
seeing  himself  covered  with  blood, 
became  as  pale  as  a  corpse. 

**  Sire,"  said  Henry,  who,  still  on 
his  knees,  held  down  the  boar,  which 
he  had  stabbed  to  the  heart — "  Sire, 
there  is  no  harm  done.  I  put  aside 
the  tusk,  and  your  Majesty  is  unhurt.'* 
Hien,  getting  up^  he  let  go  his  hold  of 
the  hnnting^knife,  and  the  boar  fell, 
the  blood  flowing  from  his  mouth  even 
more  plentifully  than  from  the  wound. 

Charles,  surrounded  by  the  alarmed 
throng,  and  assailed  by  ciies  of  ter- 
ror that  might  well  have  bewildered 
the  calmest  courage,  was  for  a  mo* 
ment  on  the  point  of  fitlling  senseless 
near  the  dying  animal.  But  he  re- 
covered himself,  and  turning  towards 
the  King  of  Navarre,  pressed  his  hand 
with  a  look  in  which  was  visible  the 
first  gleam  of  kindly  feeling  that  he 
had  shown  during  his  twenty-four 
years  of  existence. 

"  Thanks,  Henriot,"  said  he. 

"  My  poor  brother!  "  cried  D'Alen- 
^on,  approaching  the  king. 

*'  Ah  !  you  are  there,  l)'Alen<;on  ?  '* 
cried  Charles.  "Well,  you  famous 
marksman,  what  is  become  of  your 
bullet  ?  " 

"  It  must  have  flattened  upon  the 
hide  of  the  boar,"  said  the  duke. 

^^  Eh!  man  Dieu ! "  cried  Henry 
with  a  surprise  that  was  admirably 
acted;  "see  there,  Francis — your  ball 
has  broken  the  leg  of  his  Majesty's 
horse ! " 

"  What !  "  said  the  king ;  '*  is  that 
true?" 

"  It  is  possible,"  said  the  duke,  in 
great  confusion  ;  "  my  hand  trembled 
so  violently.'* 

"The  fact  is,  that  for  an  expert 
marksman  you  have  made  a  singular 
shot,  Francis,"  said  Charles  frowning. 
"  For  the  second  time,  thanks,  Hen- 
riot.  Gentlemen,"  continued  the  king, 
"  we  will  return  to  Paris  *,  I  have  had 
enoBgh  for  to-day." 


Margaret  came  up  to  congratulate 
Henry. 

"  Ma  foil  yesy  Margot,"  said  Charles, 
"  you  may  congratulate  him,  and  very 
sincerely  too,  for  without  him  the 
King  of  France  would  now  be  Henry 
the  Third." 

"  Alas !  madam,"  said  the  B^ar* 
nais,  "  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  already  my 
enemy,  will  hate  me  tenfold  for  this 
morning's  work.  But  it  cannot  be 
helped.  One  does  what  one  can,  as 
M*  d'Alen9on  will  tell  you. 

And  stooping,  he  drew  his  hunting* 
knife  from  the  carcass  of  the  boar, 
and  plunged  it  thrice  into  the  ground, 
to  cleanse  it  from  the  blood. 

Before  leaving  the  Louvre,  on  the 
morning  of  the  lK>ar^hunt,  Charles  has 
been  prevailed  upon  by  Catharine  of 
Medicis,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
prediction  already  referred  to,  has 
vowed  Henry's  destruction,  to  sign  a 
warrant  Tor  the  King  of  Navarre's 
arrest  and  imprisonment  in  the  Bas* 
tile.  In  this  warrant  she  inserts  the 
words,  "  dead  or  alive,"  and  entrusts 
its  execution  to  the  assassin  Maurevel, 
intimating  to  him  that  Henry's  death 
will  be  more  agreeable  to  her  than 
his  capture.  Charles,  however,  learns 
that  his  mother  has  had  an  interview 
with  Maurevel,  guesses  the  fate  re* 
served  for  Henry,  and,  as  the  least 
troublesome  way  of  rescuing  the  man 
who  had  that  day  savjed  his  life,  he 
makes  his  brother-in-law  accompany 
him  to  sup  and  pass  the  night  out  of 
the  I.onvre.  Henry  does  not  dare  to 
refuse,  although  he  is  expecting  a 
nocturnal  vFsit  from  De  Mouy  in  his 
apartment,  and  the  two  kings  leave 
the  palace  together.  Herc  is  what 
passes  after  their  depaiiure. 

It  wanted  two  hours  of  midnight, 
and  the  most  profound  sDence  reigned 
in  the  Louvre*  Margaret  and  the 
Duchess  of  Nevers  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  their  rendezvous  in  the  Rue 
Tizon;  Coconnas  and  La  Mole  had 
followed  them ;  the  Duke  of  Alen^on 
remained  in  his  apartment  in  vague 
and  anxious  expectation  of  the  events 
which  the  queen-mother  had  predict- 
ed to  him  ;  Anally,  Catharine  herself 
had  retired  to  rest,  and  Madame  de 
Sauve,  seated  at  her  bedside,  was 
reading  to  her  certain  Italian  tales,  at 
which  the  good  queen  laughed  heart- 
ily. For  a  long  time,  Catharine  had 
Bot  been  in  so  complacent  a  hnmonr. 
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After  making  an  excellent  snpper  with 
her  ladies,  after  holding  a  consul- 
tation with  her  physician,  and  mak- 
ing np  the  account  of  her  day's 
expenditure,  she  had  ordered  prayers 
for  the  success  of  an  enterprise,  high- 
ly important,  she  said^  to  the  happi- 
ness of  her  children.  It  was  one  of 
Catharine's  Florentine  habits  to  have 
.  prayers  and  masses  said  for  the  suc- 
cess of  projects,  the  nature  of  which 
was  known  but  to  God  and  to  her- 
self. 

Whilst  Madame  de  Sanve  is  read- 
ing, a  terrible  cry  and  a  pistol-shot 
are  heard,  followed  by  the  noise  of  a 
struggle  from  the  direction  of  the 
King  of  Navarre's  apartment.  All 
are  greatly  alarmed,  except  Catharine, 
who  affects  not  to  have  heard  the 
sounds,  and  forbids  enquiry  as  to 
their  cause,  attributing  them  to  some 
brawling  guardsmen.  At  last  the 
disturbance  appears  to  have  ceased. 

"  It  is  over,"  said  Catharine. — Cap- 
tain,'" she  continued,  addressing  her- 
self to  Monsieur  de  Nancey,  ^'  if  there 
has  been  scandal  in  the  palace,  you 
will  not  fail  to-morrow  to  have  it  se- 
verely punished.  Go  on  reading, 
Carlotta." 

And  Catharine  fell  back  upon  her 
pillows.  Only  those  nearest  to  her 
observed  that  large  drops  of  perspira- 
tion were  trickling  down  her  face. 

Madame  de  Sauve  obeyed  the  for- 
mal order  she  had  received,  but  with 
her  eyes  and  voice  only.  Her  ima- 
gination represented  to  her  some  ter- 
rible danger  suspended  over  the  head 
of  him  she  loved.  After  a  short  strug- 
gle between  emotion  and  etiquette, 
the  former  prevailed ;  her  voice  died 
away,  the  book  fell  from  her  hands, 
and  she  fainted.  Just  then  a  violent 
noise  was  heard;  a  heavy  hurried 
step  shook  the  corridor ;  two  pistol- 
shots  caused  the  windows  to  rattle  in 
their  frames,  and  Catharine,  astonish- 
ed at  this  prolonged  struggle,  sprang 
from  her  conch,  pale,  and  with  dilated 
eyeballs.  The  captain  of  the  guard 
was  hastening  to  the  door,  when  she 
seized  his  arm. 

^^  Let  no  one  leave  the  room,"  she 
cried ;  *^  I  will  go  myself  to  see  what 
is  occurring." 

What  was  occurring,  or  rather  what 
had  occurred,  was  this :  De  Mouy  had 
received,  .that  morning,  from  Henry's 
page,  Orthon,  the  key  of  the  King  of 


Navarre's  appartment.  In  the  hollow 
of  the  key  was  a  small  roll  of  psper, 
which  he  drew  out  with  a  pin.  It 
contained  the  password  to  be  used 
that  night  at  the  Louvre.  Orthon 
had,  moreover,  delivered  a  verbal  in- 
vitation from  Henry  to  De  Mouy»  to 
visit  him  at  the  Lon>Te  that  night  at 
ten  o'clock. 

At  half-past  nine,  De  Mouy  donned 
a  cuirass,  of  which  the  strength  had 
been  more  than  once  tested ;  over  this 
he  buttoned  a  silken  donblet,  hackled 
on  his  sword,  stuck  his  pistols  in  his 
belt,  and  covered  the  whole  with  the 
counterpart  of  La  Mole's  famous  crim- 
son mantle.  Thanks  to  this  well- 
known  garment,  and  to  the  password 
with  which  he  was  provided,  he  pass- 
ed the  guards  undiscovered,  and  went 
straight  to  Henry's  apartment,  imi- 
tating as  usual,  and  as  well  as  he  conld, 
La  Mole's  manner  of  walking.  In  the 
antechamber  he  found  Orthon  waiting 
for  him. 

"  Sire  de  Mouy,"  said  the  lad, "  the 
king  is  out,  but  he  begs  of  you  to  wait, 
and,  if  agreeable,  to  throw  yourself 
upon  his  bed  till  his  retnm." 

De  Mouy  entered  without  asking 
any  further  explanation,  and  by  way 
of  passing  the  time,  took  a  pen  and 
ink,  and  began  marking  the  different 
stages  from  Paris  to  Pan  upon  a  map 
of  France  that  hung  against  the  wall. 
This  he  had  completed,  however,  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  after  walk- 
ing two  or  three  times  round  the  room, 
and  gaping  twice  as  often,  he  took 
advantage  of  Henry^s  permission,  and 
stretched  himself  upon  the  large  bed, 
surrounded  with  dark  hangings,  which 
stood  at  the  further  end  of  the  apart- 
ment. He  placed  his  pistols  and  a 
lamp  upon  a  table  near  at  hand,  laid 
his  naked  sword  beside  him,  and  cer- 
tain not  to  be  surprised,  since  Orthon 
was  keeping  watch  in  the  antecham* 
bcr,  he  sank  into  a  heavy  slnmber, 
and  was  soon  snoring  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  King  of  Navarre  him- 
self. 

It  was  then  that  six  men,  with  nak- 
ed swords  in  their  hands,  and  daggers 
in  their  girdles,  stealthily  entered  the 
corridor  upon  which  the  door  of 
Henry's  apartm  ent  opened.  A  seventh 
man  walked  in  front  of  the  party,  bav. 
ing,  besides  his  sword,  and  a  dagger 
as  broad  and  as  strong  as  a  hunting- 
knife,  a  brace  of  pLstoS  suspended  to 
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his  belt  by  silver  hooks.  Tliis  man 
was  Maorevei.  On  reaching  Henry's 
door,  he  paused,  introduced  into  the 
lock  the  key  which  he  had  received 
from  the  queen-mother,  and,  leaving 
two  men  at  the  outer  door,  entered 
the  antechamber  with  the  four  others. 
"  Ah,  ha  I "  said  he,  as  the  loud 
breathing  of  the  sleeper  reached  his 
ears  from,  the  inner  room,  "  he  is 
there." 

Just  then  Orthon,  thinking  it  was 
his  master  who  was  coming  in,  went 
to  meet  him,  and  found  himself  face 
to  face  with  five  armed  men.  At  the 
sight  of  that  sinister  countenance,  of 
that  Maurevel,  whom  men  called  Tu- 
eur  du  Roi^  the  faithful  lad  stepped 
back,  and  placed  himself  before  the 
second  door. 

"  In  the  king's  name,"  said  Mau- 
revel, "  where  is  your  master  V  " 

''  My  master  ?  " 

"  Yes,  the  King  of  Navarre." 

*'  The  King  of  Navarre  is  not  here," 
replied  Orthon,  still  in  front  of  the 
door. 

"  'Tis  a  lie,"  replied  Maurevel. 
"  Come  I  out  of  the  way ! " 

The  Bdamese  are  a  headstrong  race; 
Orthon  growled  in  reply  to  this  sum- 
mons, like  one  of  the  dogs  of  his  own 
mountains. 

"  You  shall  not  go  in,"  said  he 
sturdily.  "  The  king  is  absent."  And 
he  held  the  door  to. 

Maurevel  made  a  sign;  the  four 
men  seized  the  lad,  pulled  him  away 
from  the  door-jambs  to  which  he  clung, 
and  83  he  opened  his  mouth  to  cry  out, 
Maurevel  placed  his  hand  over  it, 
Orthon  bit  him  furiously;  the  assassin 
snatched  away  his  hand  with  a  sup- 
pressed cry,  and  struck  the  boy  on 
the  head  with  his  sword-hilt.  Orthon 
staggered. 

"  Alarm  !  alarm  I  alarm !  "  cried 
he,  as  he  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

The  assassins  passed  over  his  body ; 
two  remained  at  the  second  door,  and 
the  remaining  two  entered  the  bed- 
chamber, led  on  by  Maurevel.  By  the 
light  of  the  lamp  still  burning  upon 
'the  table,  they  distinguished  the  bed, 
of  which  the  curtains  were  closed. 

"Oh,  ho!"  said  the  lieutenant  of 
the  little  band,  "  he  has  left  off  snor- 
ing, it  seems." 

**  Allans^  susT^  cried  Maurevel. 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice,  a  hoarse 
orjf  resembling  rather  the  roar  of  a 


lion  than  any  human  accents,  issued 
from  behind  the  curtains,  which  the 
next  instant  were  torn  asunder.  A 
man  armed  with  a  cnii*ass,  and  his 
head  covered  with  one  of  those  salades^ 
or  head-pieces,  that  come  down  to  the 
eyes,  appeared  seated  upon  the  bed,  a 
pistol  in  either  hand,  and  his  drawn 
sword  upon  his  knees.  No  sooner 
did  Maurevel  perceive  this  figure,  and 
recognise  the  features  of  De  Mouy, 
than  he  became  frightfully  pale,  his 
hair  bristled  up,  his  mouth  filled  with 
foam,  and  he  made  a  step  backwards, 
as  though  terrified  by  some  horrible 
and  unexpected  apparition.  At  the 
same  moment  the  armed  figure  rose 
from  its  seat  and  made  a  step  for- 
wards, so  that  the  assailed  seemed  to 
be  pursuing,  and  the  assailant  to  fly. 

"Ah!  villain,"  exclaimed  De  Mouy, 
in  the  hollow  tones  of  suppressed  fury, 
"  do  you  come  to  kill  me  as  you  killed 
my  father?' 

The  two  men  who  had  accompanied 
Maurevel  into  the  chamber  alone  heard 
these  terrible  words ;  but  as  they  were 
spoken,  De  Mouy's  pistol  had  been 
brought  to  a  level  with  Maurevel's 
head.  Maurevel  threw  himself  on  his 
knees  at  the  very  moment  that  De 
Mouy  pulled, the  trigger.  The  bullet 
passed  over  him,  and  one  of  the  guards 
who  stood  behind,  and  who  had  been 
uncovered  by  his  movement,  received 
it  in  his  heart.  At  the  same  instant 
Maurevel  fired,  but  the  ball  rebounded 
from  De  Mouy's  cuirass.  Then  De 
Mouy,  with  one  blow  of  his  heavy 
sword,  split  the  skull  of  the  other 
soldier,  and,  turning  upon  Maurevel, 
attacked  him  furiously.  The  combat 
was  terrible  but  short.  At  the  fourth 
pass  Maurevel  felt  the  cold  steel  in 
his  throat;  he  uttered  a  stifled  cry, 
fell  backwards,  and,  in  falling,  over- 
turned the  lamp.  Immediately  De 
Mouy,  profiting  by  the  darkness,  and 
vigorous  and  active  as  one  of  Homer's 
heroes,  rushed  into  the  outer  room, 
cut  down  one  of  the  guards,  pushed 
aside  the  other,  and,  passing  like  a 
thunderbolt  between  the  two  men  sta- 
tioned at  the  door  of  the  antechamber, 
received  their  fire  without  injury.  He 
had  still  got  a  loaded  pistol,  besides 
the  sword  which  he  so  well  knew  how 
to  handle.'  For  one  second  he  hesi- 
tated whether  he  should  take  refuge 
in  Monsieur  d'Alen^n's  apartment, 
the  door  of  whicl^,  he  tib^u^^V^ 
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just  then  opened,  or  whether  he  should 
endeavour  to  leave  the  Louvre.  De- 
ciding upon  the  latter  course,  he 
sprang  down  the  stairs,  ten  steps  at  a 
time,  reached  the  wicket,  uttered  the 
password,  and  darted  out. 

*^  Go  np-stiurs,"  he  shouted  as  he 
passed  the  guardhouse;  ^^thej  are 
slaying  there  for  the  king's  account.*' 

And  before  he  could  be  pursued,  he 
had  disappeared  in  the  Kue  du  Coq, 
without  having  received  a  scratch. 

It  was  at  this  moment  of  time  that 
Catharine  had  sud  to  De  Nancej — 
^^  Remain  here ;  I  will  go  mjself  to  see 
what  is  occurring," 

*^  But,  madam,"  replied  the  cap- 
tain, ^^  the  danger  to  which  your 
Majesty  might  be  exposed  compels 
me  to  follow." 

^'  Bemain  here,  sir,"  said  Catha- 
rine, in  a  more  imperative  tone  than 
before.  ^^  A  higher  power  than  that 
of  the  sword  watches  over  the  safety 
of  kings." 

The  captain  obeyed.  Catharine 
took  a  lamp,  thrust  her  naked  feet 
into  velvet  slippers,  entered  the  cor- 
ridor, which  was  still  full  of  smoke, 
and  advanced,  cold  and  unmoved, 
towards  the  apartment  of  the  King  of 
Navarre.  AU  was  again  dead  silence. 
Catharine  reached  the  outer  door  of 
Henry's  rooms,  and  passed  into  the 
antechamber,  where  Orthon  was  lying, 
9till  insensible. 

*^  Ah,  ha  I "  said  she,  **  here  is  the 
page  to  begin  with ;  a  little  further 
we  shall  doubtless  find  the  master." 
And  she  passed  through  the  second 
room. 

Then  her  foot  struck  against  a 
corpse ;  it  was  that  of  the  soldier 
whose  skull  had  been  split.  He  was 
quite  dead.  Three  paces  farther  she 
found  the  lieutenant:  a  ball  in  his 
breast,  and  the  death-rattle  in  his 
throat.  Finally,  near  the  bed,  lay  a 
man  bleeding  profusely  from  a  double 
wound  that  had  gone  completely 
through  his  throat.  He  was  making 
violent  but  ineffectual  efforts  to  raise  * 
himself  from  the  ground.  This  was 
Manrevel. 

Catharine's  blood  ran  cold ;  she  saw 
the  bed  empty ;  she  looked  round  the 
room,  and  sought  in  vain  amongst  the 
three  bodies  that  lay  weltering  upon 
the  floor,  that  of  him  whom  she  would 
fain  have  seen  there.  Maurevel  re- 
<}0gttised  her ;  his  eyes  became  horri- 


bly dilated,  and  he  held  ont  his  arms 
with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  in  a  low  voice, 
'^  where  is  he  ?  What  has  become  of 
him?  Wretch!  have  you  let  Imn 
escape?" 

Maurevel  endeavoured  to  artica- 
late;  but  an  unintelligible  hissing, 
which  issued  from  his  wound,  was  the 
only  sound  he  could  give  forth ;  a  red- 
dish froth  fringed  his  lips,  and  he 
shook  his  head  in  sign  of  impoteDoe 
and  suffering. 

*^  But  speak,  then!"  cried  Catha- 
rine ;  "  speak,  if  it  bo  only  to  say  one 
word." 

Maurevel  pointed  to  hb  wound. 
and  again  uttered  some  inarticulate 
sounds,  made  an  effort  which  ended 
in  a  hoarse  rattle,  and  swooned  away. 
Catharine  then  looked  around  her: 
she  was  surrounded  by  the  dead  and 
the  dying;  blood  was  flowmg  in 
streams  over  the  floor,  and  a  gloomy 
silence  prevailed  in  the  apartment 
She  spoke  once  more  to  MaureveJ, 
but  he  could  not  hear  her  voice ;  this 
time  he  remained  not  only  silent,  but 
motionless.  Whilst  stooping  over  him, 
Catharine  perceived  the  comer  of  a 
paper  protruding  from  the  breast  ol 
his  doublet :  it  was  the  order  to  arrest 
Henry.  The  queen-mother  seized  it, 
and  hid  it  in  her  bosom.  Th^,  in 
despair  at  the  failure  of  her  murderoos 
project,  she  called  the  captain  of  her 
guard,  ordered  the  dead  men  to  be 
removed,  and  that  Maurevel,  wbostiU 
lived,  should  be  conveyed  to  his  bouse. 
She  moreover  particidarly  command- 
ed that  the  king  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

*'  Oh !"  murmured  she,  as  she  re- 
entered her  i^wrtment,  her  head 
bowed  upon  her  breast,  ^  he  has 
again  escaped  me !  Surely  the  hand 
of  God  protects  this  man.  He  will 
reign  1  he  willreignl" 

Then,  as  she  opened  the  door  of 
her  bedroom,  she  passed  her  hand 
over  her  forehead,  and  composed  her 
features  into  a  smile. 

«^  What  was  the  matter,  madam?" 
enquired  all  her  ladies,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Madame  de  Sauve,  who 
was  too  anxious  and  agitated  to  «sk 
qnestiona. 

*^  Nothing,"    replied   Catharine ; 
'^  a  great  deftl  of  noise  and  nothing 
else.** 
''Oh!**  suddenly  esLdabned  Ha- 
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dame  de  Sanve,  pointiug  to  the  ground 
with  her  finger,  "  each  one  of  yonr 
ilajestj's  footsteps  leaves  a  trace  of 
blood  upon  the  carpet  I " 

TTirice  foiled  in  her  designs  upon 
Henry's  life,  the  queen-mother  does 
not  yet  give  in.    Henrv,  whom  the 
king  has  reproached  with  his  igno- 
rance of  falconry,  has  asked  the  Duke 
of  Aieo^  to  procure  him  a  book  on 
that  subject.     Catharine  hears  of  this 
request,  and  gives  D'Alen^on  a  book 
of  the  kind  reqnured — a  rare  and  va- 
luable work,  but  of  which  the  edges  of 
the  leaves  are  stuck  together,  appa- 
rently from  «ge,  in  reality  by  poison. 
The  idea  is  old,  but  its  application  is 
novel  and  very  effective.   The  queen- 
mother    convinces    D'Alen^on   that 
Ueniy  is  playing  him  false,  and  the 
dake  places  the  fatal  book  in  the  King 
of  Xavarre^B  room  during  his  absence, 
being  afraid  to  give  it  into  his  hands. 
He  th^    re-enters   his   apartment, 
bears  Henry,  as  he  thinks,  return  to 
his,  and  passes  half  an  hour  in  the 
agonies  of  suspense  and  terror.    To 
&H»pe  from  himself  and  his  reflec- 
tions, he  goes  to. visit  his  brother 
Charles.     We  have  only  space  for  a 
very  short  extract,  showing  the  fright- 
fol  and  nnexpected  result  of  Catha- 
nne's  atrocious  scheme. 

Charies  was  seated  at  a  table  in 
a  large  carved  arm-chair :  his  back 
was  turned  to  the  door  by  which 
Francis  had  entered,  and  he  appeared 
absorbed  in  some  very  interesting 
oecnpatton.  The  duke  approached  on 
tiptoe ;  Charles  was  reading. 

^^PartUeur^  exclaimed  the  king 
on  a  sudden,  *'  this  is  an  admirable 
book.  I  have  heard  speak  of  it,  but 
I  knew  not  that  a  copy  existed  in 
France." 

D*Alen^n  made  another  step  In 
advance. 

"  Curse  the  leaves!"  cried  the 
king,  putting  his  thumb  to  his  lips, 
and  pressing  it  on  the  page  he  had 
just  read,  in  order  to  detach  it  from 
the  one  he  was  abont  to  read ;  *^  one 
wonid  think  they  had  been  stuck 
together  on  purpose,  in  order  to  con- 
ceal from  men's  eyes  the  wonders  they 
contam." 

D'Alen^n  made  a  bound  forwards. 
The  book  Charles  was  reading  was 
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the  one  he  had  left  in  Henry's  room. 
A  cry  of  horror  escaped  him. 

"Ha!  isityou,  D'Alen^on?"  said 
Charles  ;  "  come  here  and  look  at  the 
most  admirable  treatise  on  falconry 
that  Was  ever  produced  by  the  pen  of 
man." 

D'Alen^on's  first  impulse  was  to 
snatch  the  book  from  his  brother's 
hands ;  but  an  infernal  thought  pa- 
ralysed the  movement— a  frightful 
smile  passed  over  his  pallid  lips ;  he 
drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes  as  if 
something  dazzled  him.  Then  gra- 
dually recovering  himself — 

"  Sire,"  said  he  to  the  king,  "  how 
can  this  book  have  come  Into  your 
Majesty's  hands?" 
^^In  the  most  simple  manner  pos- 
sible. I  went  up  just  now  to  Hen- 
riot's  room,  to  see  if  he  was  ready  to 
go  a-hawking.  He  was  not  there,  but 
in  his  stead  1  found  this  treasure, 
which  I  brought  down  with  me  to 
read  at  my  ease." 

And  the  king  put  his  thumb  to  his 
lips  and  turned  another  page. 

**  Sire,"  stammered  D'Alen^on,  who 
felt  a  horrible  anguish  come  over  him, 
"  Sire,  I  came  to  tell  you '* 

"  Let  me  finish  this  chapter,  Fran- 
cis," interrupted  Charles.  "  You  shall 
tell  me  whatever  you' like  afterwards, 
I  have  read  fifty  pages  already,  or 
devoured  them,  I*  should  rather  say.'* 

"  He  has  tasted  the  poison  twenty- 
five  times !"  thought  Francis.  "  My 
brother  is  a  dead  man." 

He  wiped,  with  his  trembling  hand, 
the  chill  dew  that  stood  upon  his 
brow,  and  waited,  as  the  king  had 
commanded,  till  the  chapter  was  fin- 
ished. 

The  end  of  Charles  IX.  is  well 
known.  A  dreadful  complaint,  a  sweat 
of  blood,  which  many  historians  at- 
tribute to  poison,  and  which  the  Hu- 
guenots maintained  to  be  a  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  him  by  Heaven  for 
the  massacre  of  their  brethren,  ren- 
dered the  latter  months  of  his  life  a 
period  of  horrible  tortmre.  At  his 
death,  Henry,  having  every  thing  to 
dread  from  the  animosity  of  Catharine, 
and  from  that  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
Charles's  successor,  fled  iVom  Paris, 
and  took  refuge  in  his  kingdom  of 
Navarre, 
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THE  BABON  YON  STEIN. 

**  It  Ifl  to  the  great  abilities,  enlightened  patriotism,  and  enduring  constancy  of  the  Baros  Steis, 
that  Praaaia  is  indebted  for  the  measum  which  laid  Uio  foondatlon  for  the  resarreotlon  of  the 
monarchy.' '— Ax.i8oa. 


"  Baron  Stein,"  says  Bounienne, 
"has  been  too  little  known;" — and 
unquestionably,  considering  what  he 
was  to  Prnssia,  and  through  Prussia 
to  Europe,  at  the  most  important  crisis 
of  recent  history,  he  is  too  little  known 
still.  Why  is  this  ?  Plainly,  in  the 
first  place,  because  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  be  a  German  statesman,  and 
not  a  French  one ; — these  French  do 
make  such  a  noise  in  the  world,  partly 
with  real  cannons,  partly  with  artifi- 
cial volcanoes  and  puerile  pyrotechny 
of  all  kinds,  that  a  man  cannot  live 
and  have  ears  without  hearing  about 
them.  Celebrity  is,  indeed,  a  very 
cheap  affair,  according  to  the  French 
fashion ;  restlessness  and  recklessness 
are  the  main  elements  of  it.  Only 
keep  spurting  and  spitting  about  ob- 
streperously, and  the  most  stiff  ears 
must  at  length  be  converted.  As  to 
real  character  and  substantial  worth, 
that  must  not  give  you  a  moment's 
conccjn.  Is  not  Catiline  to  this  day 
KA  famous  a  man  as  Cicero?  and  is 
not  the  celebrity  of  Bonaparte,  who 
was  (jKtce  tanti  nomim's)  nothing  better 
than  a  bold  and  brilliant  blackguard, 
equal  to  that  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  who 
was  a  saint?  Yes,  verily;  and  M. 
Thiers,  and  the  hot  war-spirits  in 
France,  know  it  very  well :  but  as  for 
your  great,  meditative,  unobtrusive, 
honest,  truthful,  and  laborious  Ger- 
man— ^your  devoted  Schamhorst,  for 
instance,  who  fell  at  Lutzen — the 
great  world  hears  not  of  such  a  man, 
unless  by  accident,  though  his  life 
be  a  living  epitome  of  the  gospel. 
But  there  are  other  Grermans,  too,  as 
fiery,  and  hot,  and  volcanic  as  any 
Frenchman,  of  whom,  however,  Eu- 
rope hears  but  little  in  proportion  to 
their  worth ;  their  reputation  suffers 


partly  by  the  virtue,  partly  by  tbe 
vice,  of  the  people  to  whom  they  he- 
long;  for  the  people  in  generid  are 
not  a  noise-making  people — ^this  is 
the  virtue — and  the  Grierman  govern- 
ment— this  is  the  vice — are  timid  and 
eschew  publicity.  The  Baron  von 
Stein  was  one  of  these  hot,  glowing, 
impetuous,  volcanic  Germans — apo- 
litical Luther,  as  he  has  most  jnstly 
been  called ;  but  he  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  belong  to  a  people  who  never 
dreamed  of  conquering  any  thing  ex- 
cept transcendental  ideas  in  tbe  region 
of  the  moon,  and  beyond  it ;  and  he 
served  a  good,  pious,  "  decent"  mas- 
ter, the  late  Frederick  WiUiam  111., 
who,  when  he  was  merry,  (like  a  good 
Christian,)  was  more  inclined  to  sing 
psalms  than  to  crack  cannons,  sod 
prayed  heaven  every  morning  that  be 
might  die  a  good  man,  rather  than 
live  a  great  kmg.  Then,  in  addition 
to  this,  comes  the  great  and  authori- 
tative extinguisher  of  all  German  po- 
litical reputation,  the  Ceksorshit— 
a  **  monstrum  horrendum  ingens^  and 
'*  cui  lumen  ademptum  "  traly ;  for  it 
will  neither  sec  itself,  nor  allow  otbera 
having  eyes  to  see  for  it.  An  honest 
and  thorough  life  of  Baron  Stein  is, 
in  fact,  in  the  present  slavish  state  of 
the  Prussian  political  press,  an  im- 
possibility ;  for  the  sturdy  old  Frei- 
herr  was  a  declared  enemy  of  the 
whole  race  of  red-tapists,  and  other 
officials  of  the  quill,  who,  since  the 
peace,  have  maintained  a  practical 
monopoly  of  public  business  in  Prus- 
sia, and  who,  in  fact,  keep  tbe  mo- 
narch's conscience,  and  tie  his  hands, 
much  more  effectually  than  chancellor 
or  parliament  does  in  Great  Britain. 
It  is  only,  therefore,  in  the  way  of 
scattered  notices,  drawn  horn  various 
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sources,  that  a  knowledge  of  such  a 
Gerraan  statesman  as  Stein  can  be 
obtained  ;  and  these  sources  also, 
from  the  same  evil  influence  of  the 
censorship,  are  necessarily  very  im- 
perfect; the  men  who  knew  Stein, 
and  were  in  possession  of  correspond- 
ence and  other  papers  that  might 
illustrate  his  life,  are  all  marked  men ; 
to  the  government  of  the  bureaucracy 
suspected  men — men  who  had,  many 
of  them,  like  the  Baion  himself,  been, 
immediately  after  the  peace,  subject- 
ed to  the  most  odious  kinds  of  moral, 
and  sometimes  corporeal,  persecution. 
Their  publications,  of  course,  were 
watched  with  peculiar  jealousy  by  the 
Argus-eyed  censorship  ;  and  we  may 
always  be  sure  that  what  they  do  tell 
us  is  only  the  half  of  what  they  might 
have  told  us,  had  they  dared  to  speak 
out.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
English  reader  will  perhaps  be  obliged 
to  us  for  taking  the  trouble  to  sketch 
out  a  short  outline  of  the  life  and 
temper  of  Baron  Stein  from  such 
scanty  materials  as  time  and  chance 
have  thrown  in  our  way  ;  and  he  will, 
at  the  same  time,  pardon  the  great 
deficiencies  that  must  necessarily  ex- 
ist in  the  execution  of  such  a  work.* 
Henry  Frederick  Charles,  o/*and  at 
Stein,  {vom  and  zum  Stein !)  was  born 
in  the  year  1757,  of  an  old  and  noble 
family  at  Xassau  on  the  Lahn.  His 
father  belonged  to  that  higher  class  of 
nobility,  according  to  the  old  German 
constitution,  who  held  immediately 
of  the  Empire,  (Reichs  :  unmittelbare 
nnd  Landbarfreie,)— a  descent  which 
had  perhaps  a  not  unimportant  effect 
in  influencing  the  position  which  Stein 
afterwards  assumed;  for  while  the 
Baron  always  acted  in  the  spirit  rather 
of  the  middle  classes  than  of  the 
princes  and  their  courts,  and  indeed 
often  indulged  in  the  strongest  ex- 
pressions of  contempt  for  the  whole 
body  of  princes  in  Germany,  he  never 
forgot  his  own  character  as  a  free  and 
independent  baron   of  the  German 


empire,  and  was,  notwithstanding 
the  popular  character  of  his  great 
measures,  in  his  tone  of  mind  as  much 
aristocratic  as  democratic.  In- 
tended by  his  father  to  take  office 
under  the  Imperial  government,  he  was 
sent  first  to  Gottingen  to  study  public 
law  and  history,  and  then  to  \Vetz- 
lar,  the  seat  of  the  Imperial  chamber ; 
but  the  name  of  the  Empire  in  those 
days  had  already  lost  its  power  over 
the  minds  of  ambitious  youth.  Fre- 
derick the  Great  was  the  guiding 
star  of  the  time ;  and,  as  if  pro- 
phetic of  the  death-blow  that  awaited 
the  crumbling  old  edifice  from  the 
hand  of  Napoleon  in  1806,  Stein,  so 
early  as  1780,  entered  the  Prussian 
service  as  director  of  the  mines  {Berg- 
ratli)  at  Wetter,  in  Westphalia.  In 
1784  we  find  him  ambassador  at 
Aschaffenburg.  He  was  then  made 
president  of  all  the  W^estphalian 
chambers,  and  in  active  connexion 
with  this  province  we  find  him  remain- 
ing till  1804,  when,  on  occasion  of  the 
death  of  Struensee,  one  of  the  Prus- 
sian ministers,  he  was  called  to  Ber- 
lin, and  made  minister  of  finance  and 
of  trade  and  commerce  by  Frederick 
William  III.  In  this  capacity  he 
remained  till  the  opening  of  the  year 
1807,  when, as  the  Conversations  Lexi- 
kon  asserts,  being  at  Konigsberg  with 
the  king,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  *'  on 
account  of  some  differences  with  the 
cabinet"  he  resigned  his  situation,  and 
retired  to  his  estates  in  Nassau.  We 
notice  this  retirement  and  the  alleged 
cause  of  it  particularly, -because,  as 
will  appear  in  the  sequel.  Stein,  with 
all  his  talent,  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  a  peculiar  temper,  and  not  so 
easily  to  be  managed  on  many  occa- 
sions as  he  was  both  willing  and  able 
to  manage  others.  However,  what- 
ever the  cause  of  the  resignation  mighf 
be,  Frederick  William  had  sense 
enough  to  see  that  these  were  not 
times  when  Prussia  could  want  the 
services  of  any  man  of  real  talent  and 


*  Besides  the  correspondence  of  Miinster  and  Gagem,  which  refer  only  to  the 
latter  part  of  Stein's  Ufe,  from  1811  to  bis  death,  we  have  only  a  notice  in  the 
Conversations  Lexikon,  and  a  short  biographical  sketch  by  Arndt,  (the  Baron *s 
secretary,)  appended  to  his  Erinnerungenj  (Leipsig,  1840,)  to  guide  us  in  the 
early  part  of  Stein's  career.  There  are  also  some  notices  in  the  body  of  AmdVs 
Iteminiscences,  in  Yarnhagen's  Memoirs,  and  in  some  othersi  none  of  which,  how- 
ever, go  further  back  than  the  year  1811. 
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energy ;  and  accordingly,  (some  say  on 
the  recommendation  of  Napoleon,)  so 
early  as  the  harvest  of  that  same  year, 
he  called  the  baron  back  and  made 
him  prime-minister.  Here  was  a  situ* 
ation  worthy  of  a  great  man ;  Pms- 
sia,  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  over- 
thrown, prostrate,  and  bleeding  be- 
neath the  iron  tramp  of  insolent 
France.  Plow  to  convert  this  Prussia 
into  the  Prussia  that  in  a  few  years 
afterwards  was  destined  to  be  a 
chief  instrument  employed  by  Provi- 
dence in  the  overthrow  of  the  general 
European  tyrant — here  was  a  pro- 
blem !«-^ne  worthy  of  the  worthiest 
man  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Great 
Frederick  could  find ;  and  most  wor- 
thily did  the  Baron  von  Stein  execute 
the  mission.  The  reforms  which  he 
boldly  planned,  and  no  less  boldly 
executed,  in  that  critical  year  1808, 
followed  out  as  they  were  by  his 
able  successor.  Count  Hardenberg, 
are  sufficient  to  place  him  in  the  very 
first  rank  of  modem  statesmen.  He 
actually  changed  a  nation  of  serfs,  by 
a  single  bloc^less  blow,  into  a  free 
people ;  he  did  that  for  Prussia,  mo- 
rally and  socially,  which  Frederick 
the  Great  had  done  only  geographi- 
cally; he  caused  it  to  rank  side  by 
side  with  the  more  civilized  and  ad- 
vanced, as  opposed  to  the  semi- bar- 
barous (Russia)  and  stationary  or 
retrograde  (Austria  and  Spain)  powers 
of  Europe.  To  detail  at  large  the 
important  social  changes  thus  effected 
in  a  single  year  by  this  most  energetic 
man,  would*  lead  us  too  far  from  our 
biographical  purpose  here,  and  pre- 
vent us  from  making  such  a  free  use 
as  we  should  desire  of  the  correspond-^ 
ence  published  by  Von  Gagem  and 
Hormayr.  We  shall  therefore  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  short  quotation 
from  Mr  Alison's  sixth  volume ;  and 
may  refer  the  reader,  at  the  same 
time,  to  the  more  detailed  and  yet 
succinct  statement  of  the  same  matter 
given  by  Mr  Russell — Tour  in  Ger-- 
fnany^  vol.  ii.  p..  116. 

"  So  clearly  were  his  ideas  formed, 
and  80  decided  his  conviction  as  to  the 
only  means  which  remained  of  reinstat- 
ing the  public  affairs,  that  he  commenced 
at  once  a  vigorous,  bat  yet  cautious 
system  of  amelioration ;  and,  only  four 
days  after  bis  appointment  as  Minister 


of  the  Interior,  a  royal  deeree  appeared, 
which  introduced  a  salutary  reform  into 
the  constitution. 

"  By  this  ordinance,  the  peasants  and 
burghers  obtained  the  right,  hitherto 
confined  to  the  nobles,  of  acquiring  and 
holding  landed  property,  while  they  in 
their  turn  were  permitted,  without  losing 
caste,  to  engage  in  the  pursuits  of  com- 
merce and  industry.    Landholders  were 
allowed,  under  reservation  of  the  rights 
of  their  creditors,  to   separate   their 
estates  into  distinct  parcels,  and  alienate 
them  to  different  persons.     Every  9pe< 
cies  of  slarery,  whether  contracted  by 
birth,  marriage,  or  agreement,  was  pro- 
hibited subsequent  to  the  11  th  NoTem- 
ber  1810;  and  every  servitude,  toni*y 
or.,  obligation  of  sernce  or  rent,  other 
than  those  founded  on  the  rights  of  pro- 
perty or  express  agreement,  was  for 
ever  abolished.     By  a  second  ordinance, 
published  six  weeks  afterwards^  certsis 
important  franohises  were  conferred  on 
municipalities.     By  this  wise  decree, 
which  is  in  many  respects  the  Uagns 
Charta  of  the  Prussian  burghs,  it  ww 
provided  that  the  burghers  should  enjoy 
oouncillors  of  their  own  election,  for 
regulating  all  local  and  municipal  coo- 
cems  :  that  a  third  of   the    number 
should  go    out    by  rotation,  and   be 
renewed  by  an  election  every  year; 
that  the    council  thus  chosen  should 
assemble  twice  a-year  to  deliberate  oo 
the  public  affairs ;  that  two  burgomss- 
ters  should  be  at  the  head  of  the  magis- 
tracy, one  of  whom  should  be  chosen  by 
the  king  from  a  list  of  three  presented, 
and  the  other  by  the  councillors ;  and 
that  the  police  of  the  burgh  should  be 
administered  by  a  syndic  appointed  for 
twelve  years,  and  who  should  also  have 
a  seat  in  the  municipal  counmL    The 
administration  of  the  Mauts  PciUee,  or 
that  connected  with  the  state,  was  re- 
served to  Government.     By  a  third 
ordinance,  an  equally  important  altera* 
tion  was  made  in  favour  of  the  nume- 
rous class  of  debtors,  whom  the  pnblic 
calamities  had  disabled  from  performio^ 
their  engagements,  by  prohibiting  sll 
demand  for  the  capital  sums  till  the 
24th  June  1810,  providing  at  the  same 
time  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the 
interest,  under  pain  of  losing  the  benefit 
of  the  ordinance.    Thus  at  the  rei7 
moment  that  France,  during  the  intoxi- 
cation consequent  on  the  triumphi  of 
Jena  and  Friedland,  was  losing  the  ls4 
remnant  of  the  f^  institutions  wbich 
had  been  called  into  existence  doriog 
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the  ferroar  and  crimes  of  the  Be volutioQ, 
Prussia,  amidst  the  humiliation  of  un- 
precedented disasters,  and  when  groan- 
ing under  the  weight  of  foreign  chains, 
was  silently  relaxing  the  fetters  of  the 
feudal  sjstem,  and  lajing  the  foundation, 
in  a  cautious  and  guiltless  reformation 
of  experienced  grievances,  for  the  future 
erection  of  those  really  free  institutions 
which  can  never  be  established  on  any 
other  bases  than  those  of  Justice,  order, 
sod  religion." 

But  Stein  was  too  fierce  and  fiery  a 
Fphit,    not  merely  too  ardent,  bnt 
too  open  and  reckless  a  ^*  French- 
hater,"    to  remain  long  as  prime- 
minister  of  Fms8ia  under  snch  a  snspl- 
cious  and  jealons^eyed  master- general 
of  continental  police   as  Napoleon. 
An  intercepted  letter  revealed  Stein ^s 
sentiments  to  the  French ;   and  by 
order  of  Napoleon,   Hardenberg,    a 
man  of  a  more  smooth  and  polite  ex- 
terior, (though  as  true  a  German  at 
heart,)  was  nominated  in  his  place. 
The  reforming  baron,  •  after  felUng  a 
few  gigantic  trees,  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render the  work  of  perfect  clearing  of 
the  social  forest  to  a  not  unworthy 
successor,    himself  retiring,    or    (to 
^ak  more  properly)  being  banished 
to  Pragne«    There  he  lay  in  a  conve- 
nient  central  position,  like  a  lion  nurs- 
ing his  wrath,  ready  lo  start  oflf  in  any 
direction — back  to  Pmssia,  south  to 
Vienna,    north    to   Petersburg,    or 
wherever  any  thing  substantial,  by 
vord  or  deed,  was  likely  to  be  done 
against  the  man  whom  his  soul  hated 
with  an  intensity  of  moral  indigna^ 
tion  tmly  grand,  even  out-Bluchering 
BIncher.    Stein  indeed  hated  Napo- 
leon, not  for  one  good  reason  only, 
hat  for  four:  first,  as  he  was  a  Frencn- 
man,  vainglorious  and  false ;  second, 
sshewas  a  conqueror;  third,  as  he 
was  a  tyrant  and  an  oppressor;  fourth, 
as  he  was  a  godless  man  and  a  hea- 
then.    In  Prague,   therefore,  Stein 
TBmained,  in  company  with  Justus 
Enmer,  the  banished  Elector  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Karl,  von  Nostez,  and  many 
French  emigrants,  as  it  were  in  a 
secret- burning    focus,    and    hidden 
metropolis  of  anti-Gallican  spirit,* 


for  a  few  years,  waiting  not  patient- 
ly, but,  in  his  fashion,  with  extreme 
impatience,  for   the  coming  of  the 
great  day  of  political  retribution,  in 
which  he  believed  as  firmly  as  in 
God,  and  in  the  last  judgment.    Ger- 
man writers  speak  with  patriotic  en- 
thusiasm   of   the    **  nodes   ccmtBque 
deunC'^'^dieaotdichenAbende,''  which, 
with  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  other  choice 
spirits.  Stein  spent  in  this  important 
period,  when  events  no  less  unex- 
pected than  great  were  knocking  at 
the  door.    It  must  haye  been  a  god- 
like treat,  indeed,  in  these  terrible 
times,  when  a  man  in  Germany  could 
hardly  draw  his  breath  for  fear  of 
Davoust,  to  have  seen  launched  from 
the  .dark,  fiery,   Saracenic   eyes   of 
Deutschland's  political  Luther,  those 
"thundering  fulgurations^t  of  in- 
dignant German  hate,  which  were 
soon  to  be  followed  by  a  tempest  of 
more  indignant  cannon  -  balls  ;    but 
few  and  feeble,  amid  the  barrenness 
of  German  political  literature,   are 
the  voices  from  those  prophetic  times 
that  have  been  wafted  to  British  ears. 
The   following    short   notices   from 
Varnhagen  von  Ease  are  all  that  we 
have  been  able  to  recover. 


tt 


Stein  lived  at  Prague  in  a  very 
retired  manner ;  for  though  on  familiar 
terms  with  the  most  noble  families^  by 
ancient  family  connexions,  and  by  social 
position,  he  made  great  demands  on 
those  whom  he  admitted  to  his  intimacy. 
German  truth  and  honour,  scientific 
culture,  decision  and  firmness  of  charac- 
ter, and,  if  possible,- talent  and  wit,  were 
qualities  not  easily  found  combined ;  but 
such  a  combination  he  required  to  secure 
his  friendship  and  respect  He  was 
often  forced,  indeed,  to  content  himself 
with  some  one  of  these  qualities  sepa- 
rately ;  and  for  myself,  my  principal 
recommendation  to  his  notice  consisted, 
I  suppose,  in  my  having  travelled  a 
good  deal  in  Germany,  in  my  having 
been  at  Paris  and  seen  Napoleon,  and, 
more  than  all,  in  my  having  fought 
against  the  tyrant.  When  introduced 
to  him  first,  I  was  at  once  struck  by 
something  abrupt  in  his  manner  ;  it 
seemed  to  me  he  was  a  person  who  in 


*  In  Prog  haUm  aieh  die  Oarktten  M&ehte  und  Autriehs  ztm  Hauen  gegen 
^<ipoU4^  Zugammengeheivft. — Vabnha«kn  voh  Ekse,  iii.  195,  first  edition, 
t  "  Ikmncttehwangere  FVi^raticmer."— Ho«matb,  in  the  LebenOnlder,  I  63. 
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every  tbing  he  did  or  said,  asserted  his 
own  superiority  to  the  mass  of  mankiDd, 
and  was  accustomed  to  work  in  all 
things  without  respect  for  time,  place, 
or  person.  There  was  at  the  same  time 
an  unconstrained  simplicity  about  him, 
and  an  ntter  want  of  pride  and  pretence 
in  his  manner.  In  conversation  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  matters  of  social  economy, 
he  was  most  animated  and  most  instruc- 
tive ;  once  started  on  a  subject  of  this 
kind,  he  was  carried  along  irresistibly 
by  his  own  enthusiasm ;  and  any  igno- 
rance displayed,  or  doubt  expressed,  by 
those  with  whom  he  agreed,  only  served 
as  a  spur  to  set  his  ideas  more  on  the 
gallop.  And  he  would  go  with  the  most 
admirable  patience  into  long  details  of 
fact,  in  order  to  bring  round  his  adver- 
sary to  his  opinion.  I  was  struck  par- 
ticularly  by  the  decidedly  polemical 
character  of  his  remarks  :  ever  and 
anon  he  drew  this  or  the  other  Prussian 
statesman  into  the  argument,  and  in 
criticising  severely  their  conduct,  seemed 
not  seldom  to  give  as  much  ease  to  his 
own  heart  as  instruction  to  me.  His 
whole  manner  was  such  as  in  the  Oppo- 
sition side  of  a  British  Parliament  might 
have  produced  the  most  extraordinary 
effects.  In  his  extreme  fits  of  eloquent 
indignation,  a  sort  of  convulsive  tremor 
would  seize  his  whole  voice  and  move- 
ments ;  he  would  shut  his  eyes,  and  could 
scarcely  bring  out  his  words  with  the  due 
articulation.  But  immediately  there- 
after he  would  become  calm  again ;  and 
with  what  a  breadth  and  penetration 
of  glance  did  he  then  look  through  his 
adversary,  reading  every  secret  objec- 
tion on  his  countenance,  and  preparing 
a  new  and  more  terfible  onset  to  carry 
the  citadel  of  his  doubts  by  storm !  To 
converse  with  him  was  indeed  to  carry 
on  a  continued  battle;  for  it  pleased  him, 
even  when  the  person  with  whom  he 
conversed  for  the  moment  agreed  with 
him,  to  consider  him  as  an  adversary, 
and  to  argue  with  him  as  in  all  points  a 
decided  opponent  of  his  views :  always, 
however,  without  any  ill-will  or  the  least 
personal  feeling.  This  sort  of  animated 
irritation  gave  a  peculiar  charm  to 
Stein's  conversation ;  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  in  particular,  was  quite 
charmecl  with  the  roughness  and  blunt- 
ness  of  his  manner ;  for,  except  by  a 
slight  admixture  of  humour.  Stein  never 
attempted  to  tame  the  rudeness  of  his 
address,  even  in  the  presence  of  the 
most  august  personages. 
<'  In  litetatnre,  his  taste  was  decidedly 


anti-speculative,  although  rather  practi- 
cal. Schamhorst  and  Gneisenan  were 
the  men  of  his  heart;  he  had  a  high 
opinion  of  Niebuhr,  both  as  a  historian 
and  as  a  practical  statesman:  Heeren 
he  praised  and  recommended  as  the 
rough  and  practical :  Fichte  gained  hia 
good  opinion  by  his  patriotic  addresses 
to  the  German  people;  but  for  philo- 
sophy  in  genenl  he  had  no  taste: 
Schleiermacher*s  philosophical  religion 
was  too  subtle  for  him,  and,  in  respect  of 
orthodoxy,  more  than  suspicious ;  and 
the  most  famous  recent  German  specu- 
lators he  declared  plainly  mad.  But 
of  all  the  writers  of  the  time,  his  sympa^ 
thies  drew  him  most  strongly  towards 
Amdt  When  the  second  part  of  this 
writer's  Sjfnrit  of  the  Age  appeared,  I 
found  him  continually  (on  the  eve  of 
the  Russian  expedition)  in  a  state  of  the 
most  violent  irritation  and  ^dtemeot. 
He  would  seize  the  sheets  as  they  were 
lying  beside  him,  and  read  out  the  most 
violent  passages  to  me,  always  with 
increasing  vehemence.  But  seldom 
could  he  finish  a  whole  page  continu- 
ously, so  strongly  did  the  fit  of  mingled 
indignation  and  exultation  seize  him,  ao 
necessary  was  it  for  him  to  give  vent 
to  his  own  boiling  feelings  by  irregular 
interjections.  *  Since  Burke,*  said  he, 
*  no  such  genuine  political  eloquence  has 
appeared,  no  truth  that  so  cuts  its  way 
to  the  heart ! '  He  then  recommended 
Arndt*8  style  to  my  ibiitation.  '  In 
this  way  you  may  attempt  something- 
facts  ! — facts! — and  not  speculative 
phrases !  Do  yon  understand  me^  Heir 
Metaphysics  ?  * 

*'  It  is  worthy  of  remark  how  inti- 
mately Stein's  impetnousness  and  vio- 
lence of  disposition  were  connected  with 
his  bodily  organization.  He  asked  me 
once  what  was  the  number  of  my  pulses ; 
and,  on  hearing  my  answer,  held  out  his 
hand  to  me,  and  with  a  smile  requested 
that  I  would  count  his.  There  were 
about  a  hundred  in  the  minute.  This 
number,  he  assured  me,  was  the  common 
rate  of  his  pulse  when  in  perfect  health : 
and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  looked  on 
this  gallop  of  his  blood  as  a  sort  of 
charter  from  nature,  entitling  him  to 
be  more  passionate  and  violent,  without 
offence,  than  other  men.*' 

This  is  a  most  characteristic  pss- 
sage,  and  introdncea  us  into  the  iuner 
nature  of  the  man  more  than  a  whole 
chapter  of  dissertation.  Yerilj,  a 
Luther  in  every  linel — a  fitfel,  im- 
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polsive,  Aod  teinpestnons — a  glowing 
aod  a  volcanic  spirit — a  most  decided, 
despotic,  and  iron- willed  German — a 
roan  altogether  worthy  to  hate  Napo- 
leon with  a  perfect  hatred,  as  Lnther 
did  the  Pope,  and  to  march  to  Paris 
as  the  tme  hearths  brother  of  that 
hot  old  septuagenarian  hnssar.  Marshal 
Bliicher.  One  thing  we  have  omitted 
in  the  above  extract  for  the  sake  of 
brevity,  and  yet  we  mnst  allude  to 
it  with  a  passing  word.  During  the 
three  years  of  his  residence  at  Prague, 
Stein  employed  himself  assiduously 
in  the  study  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, foUowisg  it -minutely  through 
all  its  phases,  through  the  columns  of 
the  Momleur.  His  opinion,  therefore, 
CD  this  subject,  is  well  worth  register- 
ing; and  we  give  the  following  two 
MDtences  on  the  subject,  not  from 
Vamhagen,  but  from  Von  Gagem's 
correspondence,  (8th  June  1825.) — 

"  Monnier  wrote  on  '  Des  Causet  qui 
cnt  empichS  Us  FrcmfaU  d'Stre  Libres.* 
To  me  they  seem  very  simple.  Incon- 
siderate ministers,  who  called  together 
an  Bsembly  of  700  Frenchmen,  with- 
out having  arranged  the  form  of  their 
deliberations,  the  organization  of  the 
persons  who  were  to  deliberate,  or  their 
respective  rights.  Then  shallow,  inex* 
periencedy  vain  talkers,  Lameth,  Lafay- 
ette, and  Barrire,  &c.,  often  abused  for 
the  worst  purposes  by  persons  of  the 
most  abandoned  character,  formed  the 
first  Assembly — murderers  and  robbers 
vere  dominant  in  the  second." 

But  we  mnst  proceed  in  our  history 
of  Stein^s  outward  fates.  When  Na- 
poleon, in  the  culminating  point  of  his 
vauiglorious  exultation,  had  assem- 
bled the  monarchs  of  Germany  around 
him  at  Dresden  in  the  summer  of 
1812,  Stein  was  still  at  Prague,  and 
not  without  apprehensions  for  his 
personal  safety.  Napoleon  had  laid 
violent  hands  on,  and  butchered  many 
les8  dangerous  enemies  in  Germany — 
witness  Palm  the  bookseller,  and  ho- 
nest Andrew  Hofer ;  and  a  German 
like  Stem  at  the  ear  of  Alexander  in 
the  year  of  1812,  was  equal  to  an 
army  of  60,000  men.  However,  by 
a  lucky  negligence  of  the  French 
spies,  the  baron  escaped  to  Bussla, 
whither  he  had  been  invited  by  the 
emperor,  and  was  in  Petersburg  du- 
ring that  eventful  winter;  a  much 
more  dangerons  enemy  to  the  French 


invaders  than  the  cautious  Kutusoff 
at  Moscow.  Here  he  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  no  less  fiery 
French-hater — the  man  whom  we  have 
seen  him  compare  with  Burke,  and 
who  was  henceforward  to  act  as  his 
secretary — Ernest  Maurice  Akndt, 
the  author  of  the  well-known  na- 
tional song  ^*  Marshal  Bliicher,"  and 
of  some  admirable  historical  sketches. 
From  his  "  Reminiscences"  we  ex- 
tract the  following  few  but  marked 
lines  of  portraiture : — 

'*  I  arrived  at  Petersburg  on  the  26lh' 
of  August,  and  proceeded  immediately 
to  the  minister.     On  entering,  I  was 
immediately  struck  by  his  likeness  to 
my  old  philosophical  friend  Fichte.  The 
same  figure,  short,  broad,  and  compact 
— the  same  forehead,  only  broader,  and 
more  sloping  backward— ^the  same  small 
sparkling  eyes,  the  same  powerful  nose 
— the  words  racy,  clear,  decided,  and 
going,  like  arrows  from  the  bow,  direct- 
ly to  the  mark.    And  I  soon  also  found 
the  same  inexorable  moral  sternness  of 
character,  only  with  the  difi^erence  that 
always  must  exist  in  the  whole  manner 
of  being  between  a  practical  statesman 
and  a  speculative  philosopher.  In  Stein's 
face  there  were  two  distinct  worlds, 
different  and  contrary.     In  the  upper 
part  dwelt  the  bright  and  serene  gods, 
with  an  almost  uninterrupted  sway.  His 
magnificent  broad  forehead,  his  keen 
and  yet  kindly  eyes,  his  powerful  nose, 
proclaimed  conjoined  depth  and  com- 
mand.   A  strange  contrast  to  this  was 
offered  in  the  lower  part  of  the  face : 
The  mouth  was  too  small  and  delicate 
for  the  upper  region ;  the  chin  also  was 
weak.    Here  common  mori&ls  had  their 
haunts — here  anger  and  passion  sported 
terribly — here  those  sudden  fits  of  im- 
petuousness  would  rage,  which,  how. 
ever,  (thank  God,)  only  required  to  be 
firmly  met,  that  they  might  be  soothed. 
Strange,  truly,  was  it  to  behold  the 
lower  part  of  his  face  quivering  with 
,  excitement — ^the  little    mobile  mouth, 
with  fearful  celerity,  brimming  with  in- 
dignant indignation — and  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  the  upper  region  remaining 
a  sunny  Olympus,  and  even  his  light- 
ning eyes  flashing  no  fear ;  one  part  of 
his  face  freeing  the  beholder  from  the 
terror  inspired  by  the  other.    On  other 
occasions,  when  no  violent  excitement 
moved  him,  every  feature,  every  ges- 
ture, and  every  word  of  this  noble  man 
breathed  honesty,  courage,  and  piety. 
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He  was  a  man  that  brought  from  hia 
mother's  womb  the  instinct  and  the 
necessity  to  command.  He  was  a  born 
prince  and  king.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  mast  be  first,  or  he  coold  do  no« 
thing.  His  whole  character  was  so 
peenliar  and  so  powttrful,  that  he  coold 
not  adapt  himsetf  to  othtfr  pvople^  mach 
less  subordinate.  Many  noble  men  hare 
been  able  to  do  this^  bat  Stein  decidedly 
could  not" 

These  notices  from  Amdt  and  Yam-' 
hagen  will,  we  hope,  serve  to  bring  the 
reader  into  some  personal  familiarity 
with  the  man ;  in  what  follows,  the  pa- 
triot and  the  statesman  willdemand  oar 
exclusive  attention.  The  correspon- 
dence with  Count  Miinster,  published 
by  Baron  Hormayr  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Lebensbilder,  com- 
mences with  a  letter  dated  6th  Octo- 
ber 1811,  when  Stein  was  still  in 
Prague.  From  it  we  shall  make  a 
short  extract,  putting  in  a  strong 
light  the  state  of  public  feeling  in 
Germany  produced  by  the  insulting 
despotism  of  Napoleon,  and  which 
was  the  main  cause  that  ultimately 
led  to  his  overthrow.         , 

**  Erery  thing  here  is  based  on  mere 
force  and  oppression  of  every  kind. 
Napoleon's  endeavour  is  not,  like  that 
of  Augustus  Csesar,  to  bewitch  the 
world  into  the  belief  that  a  universal 
monarchy  is  the  best  thing  for  Europe ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  seems  anxious 
to  seize  every  occasion,  by  haughty  de- 
meanour, rude  despotic  forms,  and  need- 
less irritation  of  every  noble  feeling,  to 
make  the  weight  of  the  tyranny  which 
he  has  superinduced  as  intolerable  as 
possible.  This  conduct  has  a  most 
beneficial  effect,  for  it  keeps  alive  in  the 
breasts  of  men  a  constant  indignation — 
a  striving  to  break  the  bonds  that  con- 
fine them.  Had  his  despotism  been  more 
mild,  Germany  might  have  slept  the 
sleep  of  death. 

"  But  the  spirit  of  indignation  thus 
awakened,  acts  not  only  against  the# 
foreign  tyrant,  but  against  the  native 
princes,  in  whom  the  German  people 
now  see  either  dastardly  poltroons,  who, 
intent  only  on  their  own  preservation^ 
and  deaf  to  every  feeling  of  honour  and 
duty,  seek  safety  in  their  heels ;  or  titled 
slaves  and  bailiffs,  who,  with  the  sub- 
stance and  the  life-blood  of  their  sub- 
jects, purchase  a  few  years'  lease  of  a 
beggarly  existence.  From  this  arises  a 
general  wish  for  a  constitution  based  on 
unity,  energy,  and  nationality  j  and  any 


gVeat  mad  who  riioiild  be  able  to  give, 
or  rather  to  restore  us  such  a  natioQ- 
ality  and  such  a  constitution,  would  be 
sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  great 
mass  of  the  people.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  in  the  chanuster  of  those  who  now 
iUl  the  petty  thrones  of  Germany,  cal- 
cnlated  to  react  against  this  feeling  of 
iKiMliBfaction ;  on  the  contrary,  every 
sort  of  extra  vileness,  weakhessy  and 
low  sneaking  selfiahneoa  prevails." 

The  contempt  here  exprened  for 
the  German  princes  was  (as  we  have 
said)  very  characteristic  of  Stdn— an 
old,  free  baron  of  the  Empire  ]  and 
the  important  matter  of  Grerman  vmt^ 
and  nationaiify  here  touched  oo  is 
more  decidedly  brought  forward  in 
the  following  extract  from  a  letter  to 
the  same  person,  dated  Petersborg, 
December  1,  1812 : — 

"  I  am  sorry  that  your  Excellency 
should  see  only  a  Prussian  in  me,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  you  reveal  yourself  to 
me  in  the  character  of  a-HanoveriAi. 
I  have  only  one  fatherland,  and  that  is 
Germany;  and  as,  according  to  the 
ancient  constitution,  I  belong^  only  to 
my  whol0  country,  and  not  to  any  par- 
ticular part  of  it,  so  my  heart  is  given 
still  to  the  German  fatherland,  and  not 
to  this  or  that  province.  In  this  mo- 
ment of  important  development,  the 
dynasties  are  in  fact  quite  indifferent  t« 
me;  1  view  them  only  as  instruments. 
My  wish  is,  that  Germany  should  be- 
come great  and  strong,  and  regain  its 
ancient  integrity,  independence,  and 
nationality ;  and  that  it  should  attain 
and  firmly  maintain  this  position,  be- 
tween France  on  the  one  hand  and 
Austria  on  the  other,  is  as  much  the 
interest  of  Europe  in  general  as  of  this 
particular  part  of  it ;  and  it  seems  to 
me  equally  plain,  that  this  great  Euro- 
pean object  pannot  possibly  be  attained 
by  means  of  the  present  rotten  and 
crumbling  old  machinery.  This  were 
to  erect  the  system  of  an  artificial  mili- 
tary boundary  on  the  ruins  of  the  old 
baronial  castles^  and  the  walls  and  towns 
of  fortified  cities,  and  to  throw  aside 
altogether  the  ideas  of  Vauban,  Co- 
horn,  and  Montalembert4 

"  My  confession  of  faith  in  this  mat- 
ter is  contained  in  one  word-^UKirr. 
And  if  my  plan  does  not  please  yoa, 
take  another :  Pat  Austria  in  the  place 
of  Prussia,  and  make  it  lord  of  Ger- 
many— ^if  this  be  practicable — only  don^ 
bring  back  the  old  Montagues  and  Ca- 
pulets,  and  the  halls  of  the  old  barons. 
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If  the  bloody  contest  which  Germany 
has  already  stood  for  twenty  year8>  and 
is  DOW  called  upon  to  undergo  again,  be 
to  end  in  a  Itabob,  ('mi$eirusm  po99sn- 
fpfd  end^^en,')  I  for  one  shall  prefer  to 
hare  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  and 
will  take  myself  back  into  private  life 
with  all  possible  speed  and  comfort" 

In  this  letter  we  see  applied  to  the 
political  constitntlon  of  Germany,  as 

it  was  to  be  arranged  at  the  peace^ 

all  '*^  ' 
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board :  or  is  it  likely  that  they  will  re- 
sign of  their  own  accord,  and  offer  their 
thrones  to  either  of  the  two  masters  of 
whom  we  may  give  them  the  option  ? 
The  peace  of  Westphalia  you  call  an 
abortion.  Be  it  so ;  but  it  was  better 
any  how  than  a  thirty  years'  war ;  and 
I  see  nothing  more  likely  than  such  a 
war  to  arise  from  any  project  to  conquer 
Germany,  and  to  make  a  violent  sub- 
ragation  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,   Hessia, 


that  comprehensive  graDdenr  of    Aaden>  Brunswick,  &c.    In  the  most  of 
idea,  combined  with  decision  and  des-     ^^^  lands,  the  princes  themselves  will 


potism  (it  would  be  false  to  ase  a 
milder  word)  of  execution,  which  had« 
in  the  single  year  1808,  done  such 
wonders  in  reconstrocting  the  social 
fabric  in  Prussia.  But  it  was  one 
thing  to  deal  despotically  with  the 
internal  government  of  one  state— 
especially  after  a  battle  of  Jena  !— 
and  another  thing  to  apply  the  same 
over-ridmg  principle  to  the  complex 
relations  of  many  states.  It  was  one 
thing  to  say  to  the  debased  aristo- 
cracy of  Prussia,  Thou  shalt  admit 
the  poor  into  the  participation  of  thy 
privileges ;  the  serf  shall  be  a  free 
man,  and  the  merchant  shall  shake 
hands  with  the  noble :  quite  a  differ- 
ent tUng  to  say  to  the  King  of  Ba- 
varia, in  the  spring  of  1813,  after  the 
P<^ace,  Thou  shalt  be  swallowed  up  in 
Austria ;  and  to  the  ^lector  of  Hesse- 
Cassel,  Thou,  who  didst  in  1807  flee 
Jrtm  Jerome,  shalt  in  1813  flee  to 
Frederick  William  III.,  who,  like  a 
mighty  Brahma,  (in  the  Hindoo  his- 
tory,) shall  absorb  thee  quite  into  his 
Prussian  godhead.  The  eager  and 
impetoous  old  Freiherr,  with  his  ra- 
ciQjBf  poise,  had  maaifestly  been  antici- 
pating a  few  centuries,  and  attempting 
to  dicUte  to  necessity  here.  He 
wished  a  good  thing,  perhaps,  and  a 
great  thing ;  but  a  thing  that,  in  the 
circumstances,  could  not  possibly  be. 
Hear  how  sensibly  the  calm,  cool, 
Md  moderate  Hanoverian,  Graf  Mlin- 
rter,  argues  the  matter.  'Tis  plain 
that  onr  brave  Luther  is  getting  too 
^iolent,  and  will  require  a  Melancthon 
>Qd  an  Erasmus  to  keep  him  in  order. 

**  London,  4tb  JanuAry  1813. 
"  With  regard  to  the  future  arrange* 
nenta  of  the  German  states,  you  your- 
^ir  say,  we  sluMild  invite  the  expelled 
priocet  to  Join  our  cause ;  and  we  can-- 
not  do  this  surely,  if  we  intend>  after 
the  risk  IS  over^  to  throw  them  over- 


have  the  chief  voice  in  determining 
what  side  their  subjects  shall  take  in 
the  approaching  struggle.  I  do  not 
speak  particularly  of  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine,  or  of  the  state  of  things 
introduced  in  1802 ;  but  from  the  days 
of  Monbod  and  Hernam  until  now,  Ger- 
imany  has  always  been  divided,  except, 
indeed,  for  one  short  period,  during 
which  the  country  suffered  much  misery. 
It  is  plain  enough,  I  grant,  that  the 
constitution  of  Germany  was  not  the 

work  of  an  enlightened  national  will 

did  not  proceed  from  any  clear  con- 
sideration of  the  best  interests  of  the 
country — ^but  whut  constitution  in  the 
^jorld  is  there  thai  has  not  been  tfir  work, 
in  a  great  measure,  qf  accidental  circum-. 
stances  ?  Since  Solon  and  Lycurgus, 
only  the  Constitnent  National  Assembly 
in  France>  and  the  stupid  Cortes  in 
Spain,  have  dreamed  of  such  a  thing  as 
constitution-making ;  and  the  work  of 
both  has  been  blown,  as  we  see,  to  the 
four  winds.  *Ti8  true  England  is  trying 
something  of  the  same  kind  just  now  in 
the  Sicilies ;  but  God  preserve  us  from 
such  a  mistaken  course !  Your  criticism 
on  our  constitution  is)  indeed,  altogether 
too  severe ;  from  the  principles  of  the 
Teutonic  constitution,  all  public  liberty 
in  Europe  originally  sprfing.  The  con- 
test in  which  we  are  engaged  will  cer- 
tainly not  end  in  a  *  farce;'  but  why 
you  should  go  back  into  private  life, 
preferring  to  be  rather  the  grave- 
digger  than  the  physician  of  our  pre- 
sent political  state,  I  really  cannot  con- 
ceive* Let  us  rather  endeavour  after 
what  is  practically  attainable,  than 
grasp  at  splendid  theoretical  possibili- 
ties. You  are  fond  of  English  authori- 
ties;  let  me,  therefore,  remind  you  of 
him  who  said— f Ae  practice  of  a  consti^ 
tuiion  is  frequently  very  different  from 
its  theory.  There  is  much  that  I  like  in 
Amdt*s  book,  and  its  author  I  highly 
esteem;  but  the  way  of  amelioration 
(  Verbesserung)  which  I  propose  to  fol- 
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low,  seems  to  present  some  prospect  of 
sacpess,  where  your  revolutionary  pro- 
jects bring  with  them  a  risk  of  losing 
all. 

"  You  say  that  the  dynasties  are  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  you.     To  me 
they  are  not.    There  Utos  in  them  a 
spirit  which  one   can    trace  through 
ages.     Read  only  what  Muller  in  his 
Furstenhund    says     of     the    Guelphs. 
'  Need   I  mention  the    fame    of   the 
Guelphsy  whose    spirit    of   unbending 
independence  has  made  their  name  a 
watchword  for  liberty  ? '    Even  Eng- 
land has  never  been  so  free  as  under 
the    three  Georges,    and    the    fourth 
Goorge  brings    the    same    sentiments 
with  him  to  the  throne.    Compare  with 
this  your  slavish  Prussian  system!    I 
respect  Frederick  the  Great,  but  he 
caused  the  ruin  of  Germany  by  his 
aggrandizement,  and  the  ruin,  let  me  add, 
of  his  own  state  too,  by  creating  a  body 
that  only  his  groat  soul  could  animate, 
and  which,  after  his  death,  Uiy  helpless. 
When  I  showed  the  Prince  Regent  your 
remarks  on  the  dynasties,  he  exclaimed 
' — If  Stein  is  quite  indifferent  to  them, 
why  does  he  not  name  us  (Hanover) 
instead  of  Prus^sia  ?     I  feel  inclined  to 
i  put  the  same  question.     Let  us  be  con- 
tent if  we  can  do  the  best  with  the 
materials  given  us  for  our  own  age. 
('  Lcusen  sis  uns  dock  auch  fiir  unsere 
eigene  Lebenszeit  sorgen.'')     Why  think 
particularly  of  the  King  of  Prussia,  a 
man  whom,  with  the  same  breath  that 
you  exalt  him,  you  put  under  three 
subjects,*  and  take  at  the  same  time 
his  army  into  your  own  hands,  to  keep 
him  from  doing  harm  ?     I  pray  your 
Excellency  to  observe,  that  while  my 
proposal  leaves  us  free  hands  for  any 
possible  future  improvement,  your  two 
plans  will  offend  all  parties :  your  first 
plan,  to  make  Austria  swallow  up  Ger- 
many, will  offend  all  Europe,  and  Ger- 
many to  boot;   your  second  plan,  to 
divide  Germany  between  Austria  and 
•Prussia,  will  excite  the  opposition  not 
only  of  Russia,  England,  and  Sweden, 
but  of  all  those  North  Germans  who 
are  not  prepared  to  receive  as  a  hoon^ 
the  Prussian  system  with  all  its  machinery 
of  boards  and  councils,  of  auseultants 
and  assessors,  and  its  hereditary  inca- 
pacity  to  understand  that  old  maxim  of 
political  philosophy — qoyehsl  meolio 


CHI  MBV  ooYEBiiA — He  govems  htsi 
who  governs  least 

'*  Neither  am  I  at  all  prepared  to 
agree  with  what  you  say  on  the  sabject 
of  the  German  courts.  I  have  Ured 
long  in  great  courts,  and  I  know  not  s 
few  small  ones ;  and  I  can  honestly  s&j, 
that  the  state  of  morals  among  the  pea- 
sants  in  country  villages  has  always 
appeared  to  me  more  corrupt  than  m 
the  highest  circles  of  polite  and  calti- 
vated  society  ;  and  I  can  find  little  dif- 
ference in  principle  between  the  case  of 
one  man  intriguing  in  high  circles  for 
grandes  entries,  and  that  of  another  set- 
ting a  similar  machinery  to  work  to 
obtain  the  presidency  in  any  church 
meeting  of  a  small  parish,  or  a  union  of 
parishes ;  between  one  who,  to  attain  a 
selfish  object,  flatters  a  prince,  and  an- 
other who  fUtters  the  prefect  of  a  de- 
partment If  a  difference  is  to  be  made, 
the  higher  object  which  excites  tiie 
higher  passions  seems  rather  entitled  to 
a  preference. 

"  Again,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should 
put  altogether  out  of  view,  how  muck 
science,  civilization,  and  wealth,  have 
gained  by  the  multiplication  of  central 
points,  where  all  these  things  may  be 
cherished,  and  whence,  as  from  so 
many  life-giving  foimteuns,  they  may  be 
beneficently  dispensed.  What  country 
is  there  that  can  compete  with  Germany 
in  respect  of  scientific  culture? — and 
have  the  courts  of  so  many  princes  not 
contributed  to  this  result !  And  in 
ancient  Greece  was  it  not  a  amilar 
state  of  things,  that,  as  one  great  ele- 
ment at  least,  produced  a  similar  re- 
suit  ?  But  I  will  not  attempt  to  discoss 
(his  subject  in  all  its  bearings.  Enough, 
if  you  will  believe  me,  that  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  future  political  state 
of  Germany,  I  do  not  look  for  a  mere 
FARCE ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  fed 
obliged  to  protest  decidedly,  in  present 
circumstances  at  least,  against  your 
project  of  uniting  Germany  under  one 
or  two  masters." 

There  are  many  admirable  points 
in  the  above  letter ;  and  after  pon- 
dering it  well,  no  intelligent  reader 
will  doubt  for  a  moment  that  tfae 
schemes  of  Stein  with  regard  to  Ger- 
man uniiy^  were  not  only  impractica- 
ble in  their  main  scope,  but,  in  some 


*  ScuARNRORST,  Couut  DoHNA,  and  President  von  Schoeit,  mentioned  l>y 
Stein  in  a  previous  letter  not  translated.       ^ 
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respects,  of  rery  qnestionable  pro- 
priety. It  were  necessary,  however, 
to  htLve  had  the  experience  of  a  Prus- 
sian, and  the  heart  of  a  Stein,  in  the 
year  1813,  if  one  would  fully  under- 
stand how  imperatively  these  prac- 
tical impoasibUities  must  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  earnest  and 
patriotic  minds  of  those  days.  Con- 
vinced that  the  cool  Hanoverian  is 
right,  we  still  feel  inclined  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  hot  Prussian,  who  is 
in  the  wrong.  "  Mah  cum  Platone 
frnre.^  Stein  followed  Alexander 
into  Germany,  witnessed  the  battles 
of  Lntxen  and  Bautzen,  disheartening 
as  they  were,  like  all  true  Germans, 
undismayed :  and  on  the  23d  August 
1813,  shortly  after  the  resumption  of 
hostiiities,  we  find  him  a  second  time 
in  Prague,  and  writing  most  character- 
istically as  follows:— 

"The  q)irit  of  the  people  here  is  by 
no  means  what  it  was  in  1809 ;  and  for 
^  plain  reason,  that  the  government 
doe«  nothing,  and  will  do  nothing,  to 
^use  It  At  that  time  (1809)  the 
OTADiova  held  the  helm,  and  they 
«ed  every  means  to  waken  the  nobler 
leeliags  of  human  nature,  and  they  at- 
Uiaed  their  object.  Now,  at  the  head 
of  ^Sain,  we  have  a  cold,  scheming, 
tbaUow,  caleulating  man,  who  b  afraid 
of  nothing  so  mnch  as  an  energetic 
m<^wre  loves  nothing  more  than  a 
Ko«l  at  the  aearest  possible  distance 
Jj^  his  nose— «nd  is  always  ready  to 
help  hisBself  out  of  a  scn^  with  any 
"useraWe  patchwork  that  may  serve 
for  the  aonce.  Hence  the  marriage  in. 
trodoeed  by  a  di?  orce»  the  foolish  hope 
of  a  partial  peace,  the  childish  con- 
grew,  the  wretched  iimmfttiinn  g^  ^ 
fbrth." 

And  on  the  14th  September,  after 
the  war  was  fairly  broken  out  again, 
we  find  the  following  remarks  occa- 
mued  by  the  untoward  battle  of 
Dresden: — 

*The  latest  events  have  taught  ns 
wiat  to  think  of  onr  new  allies,  and 
tiwr  eommander,  (Schwartzenberg.) 
We  have  gained  an  increase  in  nuus, 
oot  in  imtghtf  nobility  of  sentiment, 
or  rigour;  we  now  understand  what 
^e  fratts  are  of  the  new  system  pur- 
ned  in  Aostria  since  1810.  From  1806 
to  1809,  the  two  Stadions  gave  aU  their 
energy  to  the  great  work  of  elevating 
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the  spirit  of  the  nation,  and  at  the  same 
time  strengthening  and  fully  equipping 
the  army ;  and  they  succeeded  in  both 
points ;  the  nation  was  animated  by  the 
most  devoted  enthusiasm,  the  army 
fought  with  true  valour.  Since  the 
peace  of  Vienna,  on  tho  other  hand, 
the  new  ministry  has  been  concerned 
only  to  purchase  a  beggarly  peace,  to 
disorganize  the  army,  to  cripple  the 
public  spirit,  and  to  solve  the  great 
problem  of  European  regeneration  by 
the  miserable  arts  of  diplomacy.  This 
also  has  succeeded.  The  nation  has 
become  lukewarm,  and  the  army  fight 
with  no  very  remarkable  display  of 
soldiership.  *  ♦  *  ♦ 

The  man  who  calculates,  but  without 
depth,  may  be  a  very  good  book-keeper, 
but  is  no  mathematician. 

*'  The  result,  as  we  have  hitherto  seen, 
is,  that  we  have  fought  bvbbt  whbbi 
with  distinguished  success,  except  where 
th4  grand  army  was  present ;  that  be- 
tween Russia  and  Austria  no  very  friendly 
feelings  prevail,  {*  eine  groue  Almeigung 
hemehty)  made  worse,  of  course,  by  the 
well-known  lukewarmness  of  the  latter 
power.  Over  and  above  all  this,  Met- 
temich  aims  at  a  preponderant  influence 
such  as  neither  his  talents,  his  character, 
nor  the  military  position  of  the  Austrian 
empire  entitles  him  to.  The  Emperor 
Alexander  sees  all  this  clearly,  and  will 
very  probably  undertake  the  command 
of  his  own  and  the  Prussian  army  in 
person ;  and  the  movement  of  masses 
thus  animated,  will  then  communicate 
itself  to  the  inert  Austrians. 

"  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
some  conclusion  should  be  come  to 
about  the  settiement  of  Germany. 
From  ♦  ♦  *  expect  no  compre- 
hensive views ;  he  seeks  for  nothing  but 
the  shortest  and  most  comfortable  road, 
and  will  content  himself  with  respectable 
vamping  in  any  shape-  The  history  of 
the  negotiations  proves  this ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  madness  of  Napoleon, 
.  we  should  unquestionably  have  had  for 
the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  time,  a  ruin- 
ous and  wretched  peace." 

The  person  so  severely  handled  in 
two  places  of  these  letters  where  he 
is  not  named,  is  plainly  enough 
Prince  Mettemich ;  a  statesman  who, 
whatever  may  be  his  abilities,  and 
whatever  may  have  been  his  merits — 
and  merits  in  the  management  of 
German  aflfairs — from  the  peace  of 
Vienna  in  1809,  to  that  of  Paris  in 
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1815,  (aod  it  were  out  of  place 
to  attempt  dieciiseing  theee  points 
here,)  was  plainly  in  everj  respect 
the  aniipode$  of  Stein;  and  a  man 
whom  &e  hot  Prassian  baron  conld 
no  m<we  form  a  just  judgment  of, 
than  Martin  Lnther  conld  of  Eras- 
mus. Diplomatists  and  mere  poli- 
ticians, even  the  best  of  them,  are 
seldom — ^to  say  the  least  of  it — the 
most  noble  specimens  of  hmnan 
nature:  there  are  bad  and  good 
amongst  them  of  com^c;  bat  Stein,  in 
his  despotic  sweeping  style,  was  fond 
of  classing  them  all  together,  as  ia 
one  of  his  letters  to  Gagem ;  where, 
after  expressing  his  confident  reliance 
on  **  Providence,  and  the  hand  of  a 
lovingFather  who  guides  all,"  he  adds, 
but  ^^from  the  sly  crafty  animals 
called  politicians — (the  original  is 
Englisb; — ^from  these  homunciones  I 
expect  nothing." 

The  official  position  which  Stein  oc- 
cupied daring  the  eventful  year  1813, 
was  that  of  Supreme  Director  of  the 
Interim  Central  Board  of  Administra- 
tion {Central  Verwaliunff)  of  the  con- 
quered provinces  of  Germany,  till 
arrangements  should  be  made  for 
tiheir  final  disposal  in  a  general  con« 
gress.  When  that  congress  came  to 
do  its  work,  of  course  he  had  nothing 
more  to  do;  and  it  will  be  pretty 
evident  to  the  reader,  from  the  tem- 
per and  opinions  of  the  man,  as  above 
exhibited,  that  he  was  in  nowise  cal- 
culated to  work  efficiently  with  such 
men  as  Mettemich,  Talleyrand,  and 
Lord  Castlereagh,  at  Vienna.  The 
very  composition  of  the  congress, 
made  up  of  every  possible  complex 
and  contending  interest,  rendered 
from  the  be^nmng  the  realization  of 
Stcin^s  patriotic  views,  with  regard  to 
German  unity,  impossible.  In  such 
congregations  of  working  and  coun- 
ter-working diplomatists,  not  the 
triumph  of  any  great  principle,  but 
the  compromise  of  a  number  of  petty 
claims,  is  generally  the  result;  but 
eompromise  and  patchwork  of  every 
kind  were,  to  a  man  of  Stein's  tem- 
per, only  another  name  for  the  Dkyil. 
The  oongress  of  Vienna,  so  iar  as 
Germany  was  concerned,  ended,  ac- 
cording to  his  views,  in  a  **Fabcb  ;*' 
for  not  only  were  the  other  German 
states,  great  and  smaU,  left  entire, 
but  SAXoxnr  also>-^Napoleon's  centra 
and  base  in  the  late  war^was  pre- 


served, only  a  half  (inMead  of  the 
whole)  of  it  being  cut  ofif  for  the  great 
Grerman  object  of  forming  ^^  a  strong 
Prussia."    And  with  regard  to  ttus 
point,  we  must  confess  we  feel,  in  some 
respects,  inclined  to  agree  widi  the 
Prussian  baron.   If  Saxony  was  to  be 
made  an  excc|>tion  to  the  general  rale, 
it  would  have  been  better,  for  many 
reasons,  to  have  handed  it  over  undi- 
vided to  the  great  Northern  power.  If 
neither  one  strongGerman  empire,  nor 
an  equally-poised  federal  system,  was 
any  longer  possible,  a  strong  Prasait 
was  certainly  a  thing  imperatively 
called  for.    But  congresaes  are  con- 
gresses ;  and  we  must  even  oonteoi 
ourselves  with  the  most  convemeat 
adjustment  of  oonteoding  daims  that 
was  found  practicable  at  the  tine; 
and  if  the  result  seems  unaatisfactqiy, 
we  may  turn  away  our  eyes  from  k, 
occupy  onrselves  with  the  best  busi- 
ness, that  offers  itself,  anA  let  God 
work.   So  at  least  Stein  did.   He  kept 
his  word  to  Count  Mttnster  most  faith- 
fully ;  and,  after  the  dedaive  thunders 
of  Leipsig  and  Waterloo,  having  done 
his  part  to  bring  the  great  European 
tragedy  to  a  worthy  catastrophe,  he 
retired  from  witnessing  the  **  farce,'' 
with  all  convenient  speed,  into  pri< 
vate  life,  and  was  heard  of  bo  more  m 
court  or  cabinet  in  Berlin,  from  that 
day  till  his  death.    In  the  s^nag  of 
1816,  we  find  him,  ia  his  own  ances- 
tral castle  in  Nassau,  addressing  a 
friend  as  follows  -^^^  Yes,  dnr  friendt 
we  have  won  much ;  but  nnieh  also 
shoidd  have  been  otherwise.  God  go* 
Vems  the  world,  and  abandons  do 
German ;  and  if  we  ranaiii  trie  aod 
Gennan,  (treu  wtd  Deutteh^)  we  shall 
take  up  Uie  matter  some  other  day 
with  the  French  aeain,  and  settle  the 
account  more  satisfactorily.  For  my- 
self, I  lone  to  depart ;  thii  world  is^ 
once/or  cui^  so  constituted^  that  a  man 
cannot  walk  on  the  stra^htpatk,  and 
vet  ought  not  to  walk  on  €ie  crooked. 
'lis  even  so ;  circumstanoea  and  re* 
lations  drive  and  force  men.    Tfaey 
flict,  and  think  they  are  the  doers ;  bat 
it  is  God  that  decides.'*    This  most 
characteristic  passage  expresses  ooly 
Stein's  feeling,  that  the  Fitnch  bad 
been  allowed  to  escape  so  cheaply,  hf 
the  generosity  of  the  Allies,  at  the 
peace  of  Paris;  bat  he  had  modi 
more  substantial  grievances  to  vex 
him  nearer  home ;  and,  next  to  tbe 
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feeble  madiineiy  of  the  diet  at  Frank. 
fort,  that  which  hurt  him  most  wks 
the  political  reaction  at  Berlin  that 
commenced  Immediately  after  the 
(teace,  tnd  threatened  to  nndo  that 
grest  social  work  which  he  had  so 
tioldlr  began  in  1808.  However  much 
B  Pniflaan  in  his  political  sympathies, 
Steto  was  essaitiailyan  Englishman  in 
bis  principles ;  the  tendency  of  all  his 
moasnres,  as  they  were  introduced  by 
himself,  or  followed  out  by  Harden- 
Icrg,  was  to  temper  the  military  and 
baroaacratic  despotism  of  Frederick  the 
Great  by  a  wise  admixture  of  popular 
iiiliaence ;  he  wished  a  '^  constitution" 
after  the  English  model,  as  much  as 
circumstances  might  permit,  not  in 
form  merely  but  in  deed ;  he  was  not 
afraid  of  free  discussion  among  a  well- 
educated  people  like  the  Germans, 
and  was  too  noble-minded  to  imitate, 
m  Berlin  or  Maine,  the  spy-system  on 
which  Napoleon  had  based  his  im- 
moral monarchy  of  physical  force  at 
Parig.  It  was  not  to  be  expected, 
however,  that  in  a  country  hitherto 
guveraed  solely  by  the  Court  and  by 
the  Bnreau,  these  English  views  of 
Stein  should  not  have  met  with  sturdy 
opposition ;  in  fact  it  was  mainly  by 
^  of  the  battle  of  Jena,  that  he 
vaa  enabled  to  do  what  he  did  for 
creating  a  Prussian  people  in  1808. 
Now  that  terrible  shock  had  passed ; 
aodthe  host  of  defleated  bureaucratists 
and  court  minions,  after  the  battle 
for  the  liberation  of  the  fatherland 
had  been  fought  by  others,  now  began 
to  crowd  into  their  old  places,  and  to 
occopy  the  ears  of  a  king  more  honest 
to  promise  what  was  right  than  strong 
to  do  it.  Accoidin^y,  instead  of 
''freedom  of  the  press "  and  " con- 
ititotion*'  in  Prussia,  we  have  heard 
DO  somid,  since  the  year  1815,  but 
that  of  prohibited  books,  imaginary 
conspiracies  of  besr-inspuredBurschen, 
•Imposed  professors,  and  banished 
old  Lother ;  and  every  thing,  in  short, 
( xcept  what  the  pious  old  Frederick 
William  in.  promised,  or  was  made 
to  H>pear  to  promise,  with  such  Ra- 
tions, popular,  and  constitutional 
phrases  at  Vienna,  in  the  year 
1^15.  Whether  the  military  and  bu- 
reaucratic despotism  of  Germany  may 
not,  after  all,  be  a  better  system  of 
gorenunent  on  the  whole  than  our 
strange  system  of  local  and  corporate 
uiflaence  of  all  sorts,  of  fermenting 


adds  and  alkalis,  here  is  a  question 
which  some  persons  of  a  speculative 
di^)osition  may  consider  open  enough ; 
but  that  the  supreme  power  having 
once  pledged  itself  to  give  a  people 
a  free  constitution  and  freedom  of 
the  press,  should  act  with  honour, 
and  do  what  was  promised,  seems,  (if 
there.be  any  such  thing  as  public  morals 
at  all,)  under  any  form  of  government, 
nothing  more  than  what  common  po- 
licy as  well  as  propriety  would  dictate. 
Those  who  bear  the  rule  in  Germany, 
however,  have,  for  the  last  thirty  years, 
done  every  thing  that  they  possibly 
could  do  to  make  the  royal  word  a 
public  mockery,  and  a  shame;  one 
cannot  review  the  well-known  despo- 
tic proceedings  of  the  German  diet, 
first  in  1829,  and  afterwards  m  1832, 
without  subscribing  a  most  full  assent 
to  the  sentence  of  the  Baron  von  Stein, 
when  he  says,  in  reference  to  those 
very  matters—"  The  falsehood  that 
prevails  in  our  age  is  deserving  of  the 
most  serious  reprehension."  And  again, 
"  Our  German  government  sink  more 
and  more  daily  in  public  estimation  by 
their  timidity  and  perfidy."  With 
regard  to  the  whole  system,  indeed, 
of  Prussian  government,  the  system  of 
doing  every  thing  by  official  men,and 
nothing  by  voluntary  movement  of 
the  people,  and  apart  from  this  spe- 
cial matter  of  the  **  con^ftYtt/ion,"  Stein 
was  accustomed  to  use  the  strongest 
language  of  reprobation ;  witness  the 
following  letter  to  Von  Gagem,  dated 
24th  August  1821.  Coppenberg  was  a 
favourite  seat  of  the  Baron  in  West- 
phalia. 

^  "  In  the  lonely  woodv  Coppenberg,  I 
live  so  remote  from  the  world  and  its 
doings,  that  nothing  can  disturb  me  in 
the  enjoyment  of  nature  and  a  country 
life,  except  bad  weather,  which  happily 
has  left  us  a  few  days  ago,  and  is  not 
likely  soon  to  return,  m  Westphalia 
here,  my  friends  are  more  concerned 
about  the  new  tax,  and  the  new  edict 
about  the  peasants,  (which  satisfies  no 
party,)  than  about  the  schemes  of 
Mettemioh  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  great  events  in  Greece.  For 
myself,  I  can  say  nothing  more  about 
public  aflPairs,  than  that,  while  I  have 
utUe  confidence  in  the  present  leaders, 
I  have  an  unbounded  trust  in  Pro- 
vidence ;  and  that,  necessary  as  a  Gov- 
STiTUTiON  is  to  Pruttio^  and  heM» 
fidial  as  ii  would  be  if  fairly  noorked. 
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/  expect  nothing  from  any  machinery 
which  will  necessarily  be  opposed  by  the 
persons  who  have  possession  of  the  king*s 
ear,  and  the  court  influence  generally : 
and  I  see  plainly  that  we  are  still,  an  we 
have  hitherto  been,  to  be  governed  by 
salaried  persons,  equipped  with  mere 
book-learning,  without  any  substantial 
interest  in  the  country,  without  proper- 
ty, by  mere  bureaucratists — a  system 
which  will  last  so  long  as  it  can  last— 
'  Das  geht  so  lange  es  geht  J '  These 
four  words  contain  the  soul  of  our  and 
suchlike  spiritless  (geistlos)  govern- 
ment machines : — in  the  first  place 
salaried — ^and  this  implies  a  tendency 
to  maintain  and  to  multiply  the  number 
of  salaried  officials;  then  book-learned 
■ — that  is,  living  in  the  world  of  the  dead 
letter,  and  not  in  the  actual  world; 
without  interest — for  these  men  stand  in 
no  connexion  with  any  class  of  the  citi- 
sensy  which  are  the  mass  of  the  state ; 
they  are  a  peculiar  caste,  these  men  of 
the  quUl,  ("  die  SchreiberkasU  D  UsUy, 
without  property — ^this  implies  that  they 
stand  unmoved  by  all  changes  that  af- 
fect property,  in  sunshine  or  in  rain, 
with  taxes  high  or  low,  with  old  char- 
tered rights  maintained  or  destroyed, 
with  independent  peasants  or  a  rabble 
of  mere  journeymen,  with  a  dependence 
of  the  peasants  on  the  proprietors,  or  of 
all  on  the  Jews  and  the  bankers — 'tis  all 
one  to  the  bureaucracy.  They  draw 
their  salary  from  the  public  purse,  and 
write — write — write  on — secretly — si- 
lently— ^invisibly  with  shut  doors — un- 
known —  unnoticed  —  unnamed  —  and 
bring  up  their  children  after  them,  to 
be  what  their  fathers  were — very  ser- 
viceable  writing-machines. 

"Our  machinery — the  old  military 
machinery — I  saw  fall  on  the  14th 
October  1806 ;  possibly  th  *  machinery 
of  the  desk  and  the  quill  and  the  red 
tape  has  a  14th  of  October  already 
doomed  for  it  in  Heaven." 

These  are  serious  words ;  and 
though  Stein  was  one  of  those  intense 
and  strongly  accentaating  minds  that 
never  could  state  a  truth  without 
overstating  it,  (as  Martin  Luther  also 
was  continually  doing,)  they  are  not 
wise  who  would  treat  the  hard  blows 
from  the  cudgel  of  such  a  man  as  if 
they  were  pufi&  and  whiffs  of  angry 
smoke  from  some  wrathful  Heine, 
or  other  furious  poetical  politician 
in  Paris.  Stein  was  the  most  prac- 
tical of  men ;   he  had  lived  all  his 


life  amid  the  details  of  practice ;  and, 
like  all  practical  men,  in  the  midst  of 
his  violence  knew  how  to  {neserve  a 
certain  sobriety  and  moderation,  with- 
out which  no  such  thing  as  gOTeraing 
is  possible.  There  is  nothing,  in  our 
opinion,  that  any  King  of  Prussia 
could  do  better  than  serioosly  to 
ponder  the  passage  we  have  just 
quoted,  and  also  the  few  short  sen- 
tences that  follow : — 
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''I  expect  nothing  satisfactory  and 
substantial  from  the  assembling  together, 
and  the  deliberations^  of  mediocre  sod 
superficial  men. 

"  The  most  important  thing  that 
could  be  done  for  the  preservation  of 
the  public  peace  in  Germany,  were  to 
put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  arbitrary 
power,  and,  in  the  plaee  of  it,  to  com- 
mence a  system  of  constitutional  lav; 
in  the  place  of  the  burtaucroHsts  and  the 
democratic  pamphleteers — of  whom  tU 
former  oppress  the  people  by  mudt  md 
bad  governing,  and  the  other  excite  and 
eonfintnd  it — to  place  the  influence  attd 
the  activity   of  the  proprietors  of  tM 

soar 

With  these  memorable  words  we 
are  willing  that  the  character  of  Stein, 
as  an  English  statesman  in  Prussia, 
should  grave  itself  deep  in  the  hearts 
both  of  Engli^men  and  Prussians. 
We  have  only  to  add  that,  in  his  lat- 
ter years.  Stein  occnpied  himself  in 
organizing  a  society  at  Frankfort  fur 
publishing  the  original  docnments  of 
Grerman  iustory,  which  are  best  known 
to  the  English  historical  student  in 
connexion  with  the  name  of  Perz; 
and  that  he  took  an  active  ahare  in 
the  business  of  the  provincial  states  of 
Westphalia.  He  was  also  (since  18^7) 
member  of  the  council  of  state  in  Ber- 
lin ;  bnt  this  dignity,  conferred  at  80 
late  a  period,  seems  merely  to  have 
been  intended  as  a  sort  of  unavoid- 
able compliment  to  a  penson  of  bis  ruk 
and  standmg.  It  certainly  did  not 
imply  that  his  well-known  English 
principles  were  intended  to  assume 
any  greater  prominency  in  the  con- 
duct of  Prussian  and  German  aAurs 
than  they  had  enjoyed  since  the 
peace. 

Baron  Stein  died  on  the  29th  June 
1831,  in  his  castle  of  Coppeobo^g  m 
Westphalia. 
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We  are  constantlj  told  that  inven- 
tion is  worn  oat ;  that  every  thing  is 
exhiBsted;  that  all  the  intellectaal 
treasures   of  modem  Europe   have 
been  dog  np ;  and  that  we  mnst  look 
to  a  new  era  of  the  world,  and  a  dif- 
tVrent  quarter  of  the  globe,  for  new 
ideas  or  fresh  views  of  thought.    It 
most  be  Gonfe8sed»  that  if  we  look  to 
^me  parts  of  onr  literature,  there 
8«¥ins  too  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  this  desponding  opinion  is  well 
t'oanded.    Eveiy  thing,  in  some  de- 
partments, does   seem  worked  out. 
Poetry  appears  for  the  time  wellulgh 
extiogiiidied.   We  have  some  charm- 
iog  ballads  from  Tennyson ;    some 
touchmg  lines  from  Miss  Barret ;  but 
where  are  the  snccessors  of  Scott  and 
Byron,  of  Campbell  and  Southey? 
Romance,  in  some  branches,  has  evi-. 
dently  exhausted  itself.   For  ten  years 
we  had  novels  of  fashionable  ]ife,  tiU 
the  manners  and  sayings  of  lordlings 
and  right  honourables  had  become 
fdmiliar  to  all  the  haberdashers^  ap- 
prentices and  milliners'  girls  in  Lon- 
don.   That  vein  being  worked  out, 
literature  has  run  into  the  opposite 
channel    Action  and  reaction  is  the 
law,  not  less  of  the  intellectual  than 
the  physical  world.   Inventive  genius 
has  sought  oat,  in  the  lower  walks 
of  life,  Uiose  subjects  of  novel  study 
and  fresh  description  which  could  no 
longer  be  found  in  the  higher.    So  far 
has  this  propensity  gone,  so  violent 
has  been  the  oscillation  of  the  pendu- 
lum in  this  direction,  that  novelists 
have  descended  to  the  very  lowest 
stages  of  society  in  the  search  of  the 
new  or  the  exciting.    Not  only  have 
the  manners,  the  selfishness,  and  vul- 
garity of  the  middle  ranks  been  paint- 
ed with  admirable  fidelity,  and  drawn 
with  inimitable  skill,  but  the  habits 
and  slang  of  the  very  lowest  por- 
trayed with  prurient  minuteness,  and 
interest  sought  to  be  awakened  in  the 
votaries  of  ushion  or  the  Sybarites  of 
pleasure  by  the  delineation  of  the 
langnage  and  ideas  of  the  most  infa- 
mous wretches  who  ever  disgraced 
society  by  their  vices,  or  endangered 
it  by  their  crimes. 

^^  Whatever,''  says  Dr  Johnson, 
'^  makes  the  Past  or  the  Future 
predominate  over  the  present,  exalts 


us  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings." 
The  words  are  familiar  till  they  have 
become  trite ;  but  words  are  often  re- 
peated when  the  sense  is  far  off.  It  is 
in  the  general  oblivion  of  the  thought 
of  the  philosopher,  while  his  words 
were  in  every  month,  that  the  cause 
of  the  want  of  originality  in  modern 
works  of  imagination  is  to  be  found. 
If  to  the  "  Past "  and  the  "  Future," 
enumerated  by  Johnson,  we  add  the 
"  Distant,"  we  shall  have  an  effec- 
tual antidote,  and  the  only  one  which 
is  effectual  against  the  sameness  of 
present  ideas,  or  the  limited  circle  of 
present  observation.  The  tendency 
to  localize  is  the  propensity  which 
degrades  literature,  as  it  is  the  chief 
bane  and  destroyer  of  individual  cha- 
racter. It  is  the  dpposite  effect  of 
engendering  a  tendency  to  expand, 
which  constitutes  the  chief  value  of 
travelling  in  the  formation  of  charac- 
ter. If  the  thought  and  conversa- 
tion of  individuals  are  limited  to  the 
little  circle  in  which  they  live,  or  the 
objects  by  which  they  are  immediate- 
ly surrounded,  we  all  know  what  they 
speedily  become.  It  is  in  the  ex- 
tension of  the  interest  to  a  wider 
circle,  in  the  adnussion  of  objects  of 
general  concern  and  lasting  import- 
ance into  the  sphere  of  habitual 
thought,  that  the  only  preservative 
against  this  fatal  tendency  is  to  be 
found.  It  is  the  power  of  doing  this 
which  forms  the  chief  charm  of  the 
highest  society  in  every  country,  and 
renders  it  in  truth  every  where  the 
same.  A  man  of  the  world  wiU  find 
hhnself  equally  at  home,  and  conver- 
sation flow  at  once  with  equal  ease,  in 
the  higher  saloons  of  London  or  Paris, 
of  Rome  or  Vienna,  of  Warsaw  or 
St  Petersburg.  But  he  will  find  it 
scarcely  possible  to  keep  up  conversa- 
tion for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
bourgeois  circle  of  any  of  these  capi- 
tals. It  is  the  same  with  literature, 
and  especially  that  wide  and  import- 
ant branch  of  literature  which,  aiming 
at  the  exciting  of  interest,  or  delinea- 
ting of  manners,  shonld  in  an  espe- 
cial manner  be  guarded  against  the 
degradation  consequent  on  a  narrow 
restriction  of  its  subjects  to  matters 
only  of  local  concern. 
The  prodigious  success  and  wide- 
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spread  popularity  which  have  attended 
some  of  the  most  able  novels  of  this 
new  school  of  romance  in  late  years, 
as  well  as  the  great  ability  which 
their  composition  evinces,  mnst  not 
blind  onr  eyes  to  the  degrading  ten- 
dency of  snch  compositions  upon  the 
national  literature.  Immediate  cir- 
eolation,  great  profit  to  the  bookseller, 
a  dazzling  reputation  to  the  author, 
are  by  no  means  to  be  relied  on  as 
the  heralds  of  lasting  fame.  In  cases 
innumerable,  they  have  proved  the 
reverse.  Still  less  are  they  to  be  con- 
sidered as  proofs  that  the  writer,  be 
his  abilities  what  they  may,  has  wor- 
thily performed  his  mission,  or  No- 
vated himself  to  the  exalted  level  of 
which  his  art  is  susceptible.  The 
most  pernicious  romances  and  poems 
that  ever  appeared  have  often  been 
ushered  into  the  world  by  the  most 
unbounded  immediate  applause ;  wit- 
ness the  Nouvelie  HdoXse  of  Rousseau, 
and  PuceUe  of  Voltaire.  It  was  just 
their  dangerous  and  seductive  quali- 
ties which  gave  them  their  success. 
Rousseau  Imew  this  well.  He  ad- 
dressed himself  with  skill  and  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  age  to  its  passions 
and  vices : — *^  J'ai  vu  les  moeurs  de 
mon  temps,  et  j'ai  public  ces  lettres,^^ 
were  the  first  woitls  of  his  Nowodle 
Hd&ise,  In  the  school  we  have  men- 
tioned, there  is  nothing  immoral  or 
improper ;  but  is  there  any  thing  ele- 
vating or  improving?  The  true  test 
of  real  excellence  is  not  immediate 
success  but  durable  fame ;  it  is  to  be 
found  not  in  the  popularity  of  circu- 
lating shops,  or  reading  clubs,  bnt  in 
the  shelves  of  the  library,  or  the  de- 
light of  the  fireside.  When  a  work 
suddenly  attains  great  immediate  ce- 
lebrity in  a  particular  circle  or  coun- 
try, it  is  generally,  though  not  always, 
an  indication  that  it  is  not  destined  to 
enjoy  any  lasting  reputation.  The 
reason  is,  that  it  is  addressed  to  local 
feelings,  temporary  passions,  and  par- 
ticular desures;  and  it  rises  to  emi- 
nence from  interesting  or  gratifying 
them.  But  that  is  not  the  way  per- 
manently to  attract  mankind.  No- 
thing can  do  so  but  what  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  universal  feeling  of 
our  nature,  and  has  penetrated  to  the 
inmost  chords,  which  are  common  to 
all  ages  and  countries.  The  touching 
them  alone  can  secure  durable  fame. 
Where  now  are  all  the  novels  por- 


traying fashionable  life  with  which 
'the  shops  of  publishers  teemed,  and 
the  shelves  of  circulating  libraries 
groaned,  not  ten  years  ago  ?  Buried 
in  the  vault  of  all  the  Ciq[)ulet8.  Wh^e 
wiU  the  novels  portraying  mannen  in 
the  lowest  walks  of  life  be  ten  yean 
hence  ?  He  is  a  bold  man  who  says 
they  wUl  be  found  in  one  well-se- 
lected library.  We  do  not  dispute 
the  vast  ability  of  some  of  tiieae 
productions.  We  are  well  aware  of 
the  fidelity  with  which  they  have 
painted  the  manners  of  the  middle 
class,  previously  little  touched  on 
in  novels ;  we  fully  admit  the  pathos 
and  power  of  oocaaional  passages,  the 
wit  and  hnmonr  of  many  others,  the 
graphic  delineation  of  English  cha> 
racter  which  they  all  contain.  But 
admittmg  all  this,  the  qaestion  is— 
have  these  productions  come  op  to 
the  true  standard  of  novel-writing? 
Are  they  fitted  to  elevate  and  purify 
the  minds  of  their  readers  ?  Will  the 
persona  who  peruse,  and  are  amused, 
perhaps  fascinated,  by  tbeoL,  become 
more  noble,  more  exalted,  more  spi- 
ritual beings,  than  they  were  bdbre? 
Do  not  these  novels,  able  and  amus- 
ing as  they  are,  bear  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  lofty  romances  of  which 
our  literature  can  boast,  that  tbc 
Boors  of  Ostade,  or  the  Village  T^akes 
of  Teniers,  do  to  the  Madonnas  of 
Guido,  or  the  Holy  Families  of  Ba- 
pfaael  ?  These  pictures  were  and  are 
exceedingly  popular  in  Flanders  and 
Holland,  where  their  graphic  truth 
could  be  appreciated;  bat  are  they 
ever  regarded  as  models  of  the  really 
beautiful  in  painting?  We  leave  it 
to  the  most  ardent  admirers  of  the 
Jack  Sheppard  school  to  answer  these 
questions. 

The  doctrine  now  so  prevakst  is 
essentially  erroneous,  that  the  nun- 
ners  of  the  middle  or  lowest  class  arc 
the  fit  object  of  the  novelist,  because 
they  are  natural.  Many  things  are 
natural  which  yet  are  not  fit  to  be 
exposed,  and  by  the  customs  of  all 
civiliaed  nations  are  studiously  ood- 
oealed  from  the  view.  Voltaire's  writ* 
known  answer  to  a  similar  remark 
when  made  in  regard  to  Shakspeare, 
indicates,  though  in  a  coarse  way,  the 
true  reply  to  such  obeervations.  If 
every  thing  that  is  natural,  aad  wc 
see  around  us,  is  the  fit  obfoct  of  hni- 
tation,  and  p^petuating  in  litentare, 
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it  can  uo  longer  be  called  one  of  the 
Fine  Arts.  It  is  degraded  to  a  mere 
copying  of  nature  in  her  coarsest  and 
most  disgasting,  equally  as  her  noblest 
and  most  elevating,  aspects.  We 
protest  against  the  doctrine,  that  the 
lofty  art  of  romance  is  to  be  lowered 
to  the  delineating  the  manners  of 
cheesemongers  and  gi-ocers,  of  crop- 
head  charity  boys,  and  smart  haber- 
dashers^ and  milliners^  apprentices 
of  doubtful  reputation.  If  we  wish 
to  see  the  manners  of  such  classes, 
ire  have  only  to  get  into  a  rail- 
way or  steamboat ;  the  sight  of  them 
at  breakfast  or  dinner  will  probably 
be  enough  for  any  person  accustomed 
to  the  habits  of  good  society.  Still 
more  solemnly  do  we  enter  our  pro- 
test against  the  slang  of  thieves  or 
prostitutes,  the  flash  words  of  receivers 
of  stolen  goods  and  criminal  officers, 
the  haunts  of  murderers  and  burglars, 
being  the  proper  subject  for  the  amuse- 
ment or  edification  of  the  other  classes 
of  society.  It  might  as  well  be  said 
that  the  reftise  of  the  common-sewers 
should  be  raked  up  and  mixed  with 
the  garbage  of  the  streets  to  form  our 
daily  food.  That  such  things  exist  is 
certain ;  we  have  only  to  walk  the 
streets  at  night,  and  we  shall  sooi^ 
have  ample  evidence  of  their  reality. 
But  are  they  the  proper  object  of  the 
novel-writer's  pencil  ?  That  is  the 
question;  and  it  is  painful  to  think 
that  in  an  age  boasting  its  intelligence, 
and  glorying  in  the  extent  of  its  in- 
formation, such  a  question  should  be 
deemed  susceptible  of  answer  in  any 
but  one  way. 

These  two  extremes  of  novel-writ- 
ing— the  Almack  and  Jack  Shcppard 
schools — deviate  equally  from  the 
standard  of  real  excellence.  The  one 
is  too  exclusively  devoted  to  the  de- 
scription of  high,  the  other  of  low  life. 
The  one'  portrays  a  style  of  manners 
as  artificial  and  peculiar  as  that  of  the 
paladins  and  troubadours  of  chivalry; 
the  other  exhibits  to  our  view  the 
lowest  and  most  degraded  stages  of 
society,  and  by  the  force  of  humour 
or  the  tenderness  of  pathos  interests 
Bs  too  often  in  the  haunts  of  vice  or 
the  pursuits  of  infamy.  It  is  easy  to 
sec  that  the  one  school  was  produced 
by  the  reaction  of  the  human  mind 
against  the  other ;  genius,  tired  of  the 
eternal  flirtations  of  guardsmen  and 
right  honourablcs,  sought  for  unso- 


phisticated nature  in  the  humour  of 
low  or  the  sorrows  of  humble  life. 
But  low  and  humble  life  are  sophis- 
ticated just  as  much  as  elevated  and 
fashionable ;  and,  if  we  are  driven  to 
a  selection,  we  would  prefer  the  arti- 
ficial manners  of  the  great  to  the 
natural  efifusions  of  the  vulgar.  We 
would  rather,  as  the  child  said  to  the 
ogress,  be  eat  up  by  the  gentleman. 
But  true  novel- writing  should  be  de- 
voted to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
It  should  aim  at  the  representation  of 
what  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  called  "  ge- 
neral or  common  nature'' — that  is, 
nature  by  its  general  features,  which 
are  common  to  all  ages  and  countries, 
not  its  peculiarities  in  a  particular 
circle  or  society.  It  is  by  success  in 
delineating  that,  and  by  it  alone^  that 
lasting  fame  is  to  be  acquired.  With- 
out doubt  every  age  and  race  of  men 
have  their  separate  dress  and  costume, 
and  the  mind  has  its  externals  as 
well  as  the  body,  which  the  artist  of 
genius  will  study  with  sedulous  care, 
and  imitate  with  scrupulous  fidelity. 
But  the  soul  is  not  in  the  dress;  and 
so  it  will  be  found  in  the  delineation 
of  mind  as  in  the  representation  of 
the  figure. 

All  these  extravagances  in  the  no- 
ble art  of  romance  originate  in  one 
cause.  They  come  of  not  making 
^^  the  past  and  the  distant  predominate 
over  the  present."  It  is  like  sketch- 
ing every  day  from  nature  in  the  same 
scenery  or  country :  the  artist,  if  ho 
has  the  pencil  of  Claude  Lorraine  or 
Salvator  Kosa,  will,  in  the  end,  find 
that  if  the  objects  of  his  study  are 
endless,  their  character  has  a  certain 
family  resemblance;  and  that,  if  he  is 
not  repeating  the  same  study,  he  is 
reproducing,  under  different  forms, 
the  same  ideas.  But  let  him  extend 
his  observation  to  a  wider  sphere: 
let  him  study  the  sublimity  of  moun- 
tain or  the  sweetness  of  pastoral 
scenery;  let  him  traverse  the  Alps 
and  the  Apennines,  the  Pyrenees  or 
the  Caucasus ;  let  him  inhale  the  spi- 
rit of  antiquity  amidst  the  ruins  of 
the  Capitol,  or  the  genius  of  Greece  on 
the  rocks  of  the  Acropolis;  let  him 
become  embued  with  modem  beauty 
on  the  shores  of  Naples,  or  the  com- 
bined charms  of  Europe  and  Asia 
amidst  the  intricacies  of  the  Bospho- 
rus — and  what  a  worid  of  true  images, 
objects,  and  beauties  is  at  once  let 
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into  his  mind !  It  is  the  same  with 
romance.  It  is  by  generalizing  ideas, 
bj  means  of  extended  observation, 
that  yarietj  is  to  be  communicated  to 
conception,  and  freshness  to  incident ; 
that  the  particular  is  to  be  taken 
from  character,  and  the  general  im- 
pressed upon  mind.  But  the  novelist 
has  this  immense  advantage  'over  the 
painter — ^not  only  the  present  but  the 
past  lie  open  to  his  study.  The  bound- 
less events  of  history  present  them- 
selves to  his  choice :  he  can  not  only 
roam  at  will  over  the  present  surface 
of  the  globe,  with  all  its  variety  of 
character,  event,  and  incident,  but 
penetrate  backwards  into  the  un- 
searchable depths  of  time.  When  will 
fresh  subjects  for  description  be  want- 
ing with  such  a  field  to  the  hand  of 
genius?  Never  to  the  end  of  the 
world :  for  years  as  they  revolve, 
nations  as  they  rise  and  fall,  events 
as  they  thicken  around  mankind,  but 
add  to  the  riches  of  the  vast  store- 
house frt)m  which  it  is  to  select  its 
subjects,  or  cull  its  materials. 

Look  at  Shakspeare — with  what 
felicity  has  he  selected  from  this  in- 
exhaustible reserve,  to  vary  his  inci- 
dents, to  invigorate  his  ideas,  to  give 
raciness  to  his  characters!  He  has 
not  even  confined  himself  to  English 
story,  rich  as  it  is  in  moving  or  terri- 
ble events,  and  strikingly  as  its  mov- 
ing phantasmagoria  come  forth  from 
his  magic  hand.  The  tragedies,  the 
comedies,  the  events,  the  ideas,  of 
the  most  distant  ages  of  the  world,  of 
the  most  opposite  states  of  society,  of 
the  most  discordant  characters  of  man- 
kind, seem  depicted  with  equal  felici- 
ty. He  is  neither  thoroughly  chival- 
rons  like  Tasso  and  Ariosto,  nor 
thoroughly  Grecian  like  Sophocles 
and  Euripides,  nor  thoroughly  French 
like  Comeille  and  Racine.  He  has 
neither  portrayed  exclusively  the 
manners  of  Arthur  and  the  Round 
Table,  nor  of  the  courts  of  the  Henrys 
or  the  Plantagenets.  He  is  as  varied 
as  the  bouncSess  variety  of  nature. 
Profoundly  embued  at  one  time  with 
the  lofty  spirit  of  Roman  patriotism, 
he  is  not  less  deeply  penetrated  at 
another  with  the  tenderness  of  Italian 
love.  If  Julius  Csesar  contains  the 
finest  picture  that  ever  was  drawn  of 
the  ideas  of  the  dtizens  of  the  ancient 
world,  Juliet  is  the  most  perfect  deli- 
neation of  the  refined  passions  of  the 


modem.  The  bnrBtmg  heart,  nnoou- 
troUable  grief,  but  yet  generous  spirit 
of  the  Moor — ^the  dark  ambition  and 
blood-stained  career  of  the  Scot,  come 
as  fresh  from  his  pencil  as  the  dreamy 
contemplation  of  the  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, or  the  fascinating  creation  of  the 
Forest  of  Ardennes.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  he  is  greatest  in  iwinting  the 
racked  grief  of  Lear,  the  homely  senae 
of  FalsUff,  or  the  aerial  Tiaion  of  Mi- 
randa. Here  is  the  historicai  drama; 
here  is  the  varied  pjctnre  of  the 
human  heart ;  and  if  the  world  is  not 
prolific  of  Shakspeares,  he  at  least 
has  afforded  decisive  evidence  of  the 
vastness  of  the  field  thos  opened  to  its 
genius. 

The  Historical  Romance  should 
take  its  place  beside  the  plays  of 
Shakspeare.     It  does  not   aim  at 
representation  on  the  stage ;  it  hss 
not  the  powers  of  the    actor,   the 
deception  of  scenery,  the  magic  of 
theatrical  effect,  nor  the  charms  of 
music,  to  heighten  its  impression.  Bat 
iti  exchange  it  has  one  incalculable 
advantage,  which  in  the  end  is  ade- 
quate to  overbalance  them  all:  it 
brings  delight  to  the  fireside.    Seated 
in  our  arm-chairs,  with  the  wmtiy 
winds  howling  around  us,  with  our 
feet  at  a  blazing  fire,  we  are  trans- 
ported by  the  wand  of  the  novelist  to 
the  most  remote  ages  and    distant 
countries  of  the  earth.     The  lofty 
spirit  and  generous  passions  of  chi- 
valry; the  stem  resolves  and  heroic 
resolution  of  ancient  patriotism;  the 
graceful  profligacy  and  studied  gal- 
lantry of  the  court  of  Louis  XlV. ; 
the   deep   MachiaveUsm   of  Italian 
perfidy ;  the  blunt  simplicity  of  Ger- 
man virtue ;  the  freebom  fearlessness 
of  English  valour ;  the  lofty  soul  and 
poetic  imagery  of  the  North  American 
savage;  the  dauntless  intrepidity  of 
his  Castilian  conqueror;  the  heart- 
stirring  pathos  of  Eastern  story ;  the 
savage  ferocity  of  Scythian  conquest- 
may  be  alternately  presented  to  oar 
▼iew.    We  roam  at  will,  not  only 
over  space  but  time;  and  if  the  writer 
is  worthy  of  his  high  vocation,  be 
can  so  warm  the  imagination  by  the 
interest  of  event,  the  delhieation  of 
character,  the  force  of  passion,  or  the 
charm  of  the  pathetic,  that  the  strong- 
est impression  of  reality  is  conveyed 
to  the  reader's  mind.  Add  to  this  the 
material  appliances  which  are  at  his 
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disposal;  and  which,  though  far  in- 
ferior to  mental  power  in  rousing 
interest  or  awakening  sympathy,  have 
yet  great  effect  in  giving  life  to  the 
picture,  and  transporting  the  imagi- 
nation to  the  scenes  or  the  ages 
which  are  intended  to  be  portrayed. 
The  scenery  of  all  the  different  parts 
of  the  world,  under  every  possible 
variety  of  light,  colour,  and  circum- 
stance ;  the  manners,  habits,  and  cus- 
toms of  all  nations,  and  all  ages  and 
all  grades  of  society ;  the  dresses, 
arms,  houses,  and  strongholds  of  men 
in  all  stages  of  their  progress,  from 
the  huntsmen  of  Nimrod  to  the  Old 
Guard  of  Napoleon ;  the  ideas  of  men 
in  different  classes  and  ranks  of  life 
in  all  ages — form  so  many  additions 
to  his  pictures,  which,  if  skilfully 
managed,  must  give  them  infinite 
variety  and  interest.  There  is  no 
end,  there  never  can  be  any  end,  to 
the  combinations  of  genius  with  such 
materials  at  iU  disposal.  If  men, 
since  this  noble  art  has  been  created, 
ever  run  into  repetition,  it  will  be 
from  want  of  originality  in  concep- 
tion, not  variety  in  subject. 

The  prodigious  addition  which  the 
happy  idea  of  the  historical  romance 
has  made  to  the  stores  of  elevated 
literature,  and  through  it  to  the  hap- 
piness and  improvement  of  the  human 
race,  will  not  be  properly  appreciated, 
unless  the  novels  most  in  vogue  before 
the  immortal  creations  of  Scott  ap- 
peared are  considered.  If  we  take  up 
even  the  most  celebrated  of  "them, 
and  in  which  the  most  unequivocal 
marks  of  genius  are  to  be  discerned, 
it  seems  hardly  possible  to  conceive 
how  their  authors  could  have  acquired 
the  reputation  which  they  so  long 
enjoyed.  They  are  distinguished  by 
a  mawkish  sensibility,  a  perpetual 
sentimentality,  as  different  from  the 
bursts  of  genuine  passion  as  their 
laboured  descriptions  of  imaginary 
scenes  are  from  the  graphic  sketches 
which,  in  later  times,  have  at  once 
brought  reality  before  the  mind^s  eye. 
The  novels  of  Charlotte  Smith,  Miss 
Badcliffe,  and  Miss  Bumey  belong  to 
this  school;  they  are  now  wellnigh 
unreadable.  Even  works  of  higher 
reputation  and  unquestionable  genius 
in  that  age,  the  NouveUe  UdoUe 
of  Rousseau,  and  Sir  Charles  Gran- 
dUon  of  Richardson,  now  form  a 
heavy  task  even  for  the  most  ardent 


lover  of  romance.     Why  is  it  that 
works  so  popular  in  their  day,  and 
abounding  with  so  many  traits  of  real 
genius,  should  so  soon  have  palled 
upon   the  world  ?     Simply  because 
they  were  not  founded  upon  a  broad 
and  general  view  of  human  nature; 
because  they  were  drawn,  not  from 
real  life  in  the  innumerable  phases 
which  it  presents  to  the  observer,  but 
imaginary  life  as  it  was  conceived  in 
the  mind  of  the  composer ;  because 
they  were  confined  to  one  circle  and 
class  of  society,  and  having  exhausted 
all  the  natural  ideas  which  it  could 
present,  its  authors  were  driven,  in 
the  search  of  variety,  to  the  invention 
of  artificial  and  often  ridiculous  ones. 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  was  the  inventor  of  the  his- 
torical romance.  As  if  to  demonstrate 
how  ill  founded  was  the  opinion,  that 
all  things  were  worked  out,  and  that 
originality  no  longer  was  accessible 
for  the  rest  of  time,  Providence,  by 
the  means  of  that  great  mind,  bestow- 
ed a  new  art,  as  it  were,  upon  man- 
kind— at  the  very  time  when  litera- 
ture to  all  appearance  was  effete,  and 
invention,  for  above  a  century,  had 
run  in  the  cramped  and  worn-out 
channels  of  imitation.     Gibbon  was 
lamenting  that  the  subjects  of  history 
were    exhausted,  and   that  modem 
story  would  never  present  the  mo- 
ving incidents  of  ancient  story,  on 
the  verge  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  the  European  Avar — of  the  Reign 
of  Terror  and  the  Moscow  retreat. 
Such  was  the  reply  of  Time  to  the 
complaint  that  political  incident  was 
worn  out.    Not  less  decisive  was  the 
answer  which  the  genius  of  the  Scot- 
tish bard  afforded  to  the  opinion,  that 
the  treasures  of  original  thought  were 
exhausted,  and  that  nothing  now  re- 
mained for  the  sons  of  men.    In  the 
midst  of  that  delusion  he  wrote  Wa- 
verley;  and  the  effect  was  like  the 
sun    bursting    through    the    clouds. 
After  a  space,  shorter  than  is  usually 
required  for  a  work  of  originaJ  con- 
ception to  make  its  way  in  society, 
the  effect  began  to  appear.    Like  the 
invention  of  gunpowder  or  steam,  it 
in  the  end  worked  a  change  in  the 
moral  world.    Envy  was  silenced  j 
criticism   was   abashed ;    detraction 
ceased  to  decry — malignity  to  deride. 
The  hearts  of  men  were  t^en  as  it 
were  by  storm.  A  new  veuioCbQ>>:^<^r 
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less  extent  and  aorpassing  richness 
was  opened  as  it  were  under  our  feet 
Men  marvelled  that  it  had  been  so 
long  of  being  found  out.  And  the 
first  discoverer  worked  it  with  such 
rapidity  and  success,  that  for  long  no 
one  attempted  to  disturb  him  in  the 
turning  forth  of  its  wealth. 

It  is  curious,  now  that  this  great 
revolution  in  romance-writing  has 
taken  place,  and  is  felt  and  acknow- 
ledged bj  all  the  world,  to  reflect  on 
the  causes,  apparently  accidental,  by 
which  it  was  brought  about,  and  the 
trivial  circumstances  which  might 
have  turned  aside,  perhaps  for  ever, 
the  creative  mind  of  Scott  from  this 
its  appropriate  sphere  of  original 
action.  The  first  chapters  of  Waver- 
ley^  as  we  learn  from  Lockhart's  Life, 
were  written  in  1808 ;  but  the  work 
was  laid  aside  in  an  unfinished  form, 
and  was  almost  forgotten  by  its  author. 
It  would  probably  have  remained 
there  overlooked  and  incomplete  to 
the  day  of  his  death,  had  not  the  extra- 
ordinary popularity  of  Lord  B3rron'8 
Childe  Harold  and  subsequent  pieces, 
joined  to  some  symptoms  of  waning 
public  favour  in  the  reception  of  his 
own  later  pieces,  particularly  Roheby 
and  the  Lord  of  the  IsleSy  awakened 
in  his  mind,  as  he  himself  has  told  us, 
a  latent  suspicion  that  he  had  better 
retire  from  the  field  of  poetry  before 
his  youthful  competitor,  and  betake 
himself  to  another  career,  in  which 
hitherto  no  rival  had  appeared.  Under 
the  influence  of  this  feeling  of  distrust 
in  his  poetical  powers,  the  all  but  for- 
gotten manuscript  of  Waverley  was 
drawn  forth  from  its  obscurity,  the 
novel  was  finished,  and  given  to  the 
world  in  July  1814.  From  that  mo- 
ment the  historical  romance  was  bom 
for  mankind.  One  of  the  most  de- 
lightful and  instructive  species  of 
composition  was  created;  which  unites 
the  learning  of  the  historian  with  the 
fancy  of  the  poet ;  which  discards 
from  human  annals  their  years  of 
tedium,  and  brings  prominently  for- 
ward their  eras  of  interest;  which 
teaches  morality  by  example,  and 
conveys  information  by  giving  plea- 
sure ;  and  which,  combining  the 
charms  of  imagination  with  the  trea- 
sures of  research,  founds  the  ideal 
upon  its  only  solid  and  durable  basis 
— the  real. 

The  historical  romance  enjoj^  many 


advantages  for  the  creation  of  inte- 
rest, and  even  the  conveying  of  mfbr- 
mation,  over  history.  It  can  combme, 
in  a  short  space,  the  exciting  mci- 
dents  which  are  spread  over  nnmerom 
volumes;  and,  by  throwing  entirely 
into  the  background  the 'uninterest- 
ing details  of  human  events,  concen- 
trate the  light  of  imagination  on  such 
as  are  really  calculated  to  produce  an 
impression.  Immense  is  the  facility 
which  this  gives  for  the  creation  of 
interest,  and  the  addition  of  life,  to 
the  picture.  What  oppresses  the  his- 
torian is  the  prodigious  number  of  de- 
tails with  which  he  is  encumbered. 
As  his  main  object  is  to  convey  a 
trustworthy  narrative  of  real  events, 
none  of  them  can,  with  due  regard  to 
the  credit  of  the  narrative,  be  omitted. 
If  they  are  so,  it  is  ten  to  one  that  the 
author  finds  reason  to  repent  his  su- 
perficial survey  before  he  has  con- 
cluded his  work ;  and  if  he  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  escape  such  stings  of 
self-reproach,  be  is  quite  oertein  that 
the  blot  will  be  marked  by  some  kind 
friend,  or  candid  critic,  who  will  re- 
present the  thing  omitted,  bow  triffing 
soever,  as  the  most  important  inci- 
dent in  the  whole  work,  and  the  ne- 
glect of  which  is  wholly  £BtaI  to  its 
credit  as  a  book  of  authority.  Every 
traveller  knows  how  invariably  this 
is  the  case  wi^  any  object  which  may 
have  been  accidentally  omitted  to  be 
seen  in  any  province  or  city;  and  tbat 
the  only  way  to  avoid  the  eternal 
self-reproaches  consequent  on  having 
it  constantly  represented  by  othere 
as  the  most  interesting  object  to  be 
seen,  is  —  at  all  hazards  of  time, 
fatigue,  or  expense — to  see  every 
thing.  But  the  historical  novelist  is 
fettered  by  no  such  necessity — ^he  is 
constrained  to  encumber  his  pages 
with  no  inconsiderable  details.  Se- 
lecting for  the  objects  of  his  piece  the 
most  striking  characters  and  moving 
incidents  of  the  period  he  has  chosen, 
he  can  throw  full  light  upon  them, 
and  paint  the  details  with  that  mi- 
nuteness of  finishing  which  is  essen- 
tial to  conjuring  up  a  vivid  image  in 
the  reader's  mind.  He  can  give  the 
truth  of  history  without  its  monotony 
— the  interest  of  romance  without  its 
unreality. 

It  was  the  power  they  enjoyed  of 
abstracting  in  this  manner  frt>m  sur- 
rounding and  uninteresting  details 
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*  which  oonstitnted  the  principal  charm 
of  ancient  history.  The  CyrojxBdia 
and  Anabasis  of  Xenophon  are  nothing 
bnt  historical  romances.  Livy's  pic- 
tured page— Sallnst's  inimitable  sket- 
ches— Tacitns^s  finished  paintings, 
owe  their  chief  fascination  to  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  subjects.  Ancient 
history,  being  confined  to  the  exploits 
of  a  single  hero  or  monarch,  or  the 
rise  of  a  particular  city,  could  afford 
to  be  graphic,  detailed,  and  conse- 
quently interesting.  That  was  com- 
paratively an  easy  task  when  the 
events  of  one,  or  at  most  two,  states 
on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
alone  requireil  to  be  portrayed.  But 
such  a  limitation  of  subject  is  impos- 
sible in  modem  liistory,  when  the 
transactions  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America  re4iuire  to  be  detailed  to 
render  the  thread  of  events  complete. 
Even  biography  is  scarcely  intelligible 
without  such  a  narrative  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations  and  incidents  as 
makes  it  run  into  the  complexity  and 
consequent  dulness  of  history.  But 
the  author  of  histoiical  romance  is 
entirely  relieved  from  this  necessity, 
and  consequently  he  can  present  the 
principal  events  and  characters  of  his 
work  in  far  more  brilliant  colours  to 
his  readers  than  is  possible  for  the 
historian.  Certainly  with  some  the 
results  of  his  more  attractive  influ- 
ence will  be  doubted ;  bnt,  be  that 
as  it  may,  it  is  the  Henry  V. 
or  Richai-d  III.  of  Shakspeare  that 
occnr  to  every  mind  when  these  En- 
glish monarcbs  are  thought  of,  not 
Sie  picture  of  them  presented,  able 
as  it  is,  by  Hume  or  Turner.  If  we 
hear  of  Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  we 
immediately  conjure  up  the  inimi- 
table picture  of  the  crusadmg  hero 
in  Ivanhoe  or  the  Talisman.  Eliza- 
beth of  England  is  admirably  portray- 
ed in  the  pages  of  Hume,  but  the  Eliza- 
beth of  Kenilworth  is  the  one  which 
is  engraven  on  every  mind ;  and  when 
the  romantic  tale  and  heroic  death  of 
Mary  of  Scotland  are  thought  of,  it  is 
leas  the  masterly  picture  of  Robertson, 
or  the  touching  narrative  of  Tytler, 
that  recurs  to  the  recollection,  than  the 
imprisoned  princess  oithe  Abbots  or  the 
immortal  Last  Sacrament  of  Schiller. 
Considered  in  its  highest  aspect,  no 
art  ever  was  attempted  by  man  more 
elevated  and  ennobling  than  the  his- 
torical romance.     It  may  be  doubtad 


whether  it  is  inferior  even  to  the  lofty 
flights  of  the  epic,  or  the  heart-rend- 
ing pathos  of  the  dramatic  muse. 
Certain  it  is  that  it  is  more  popular, 
and  embraces  a  much  wider  circle  of 
readers,  than  either  the  lUad  or  the 
Paradise  Lost.  Homer  and  Tasso 
never,  in  an  equal  time,  had  nearly 
so  many  readers  as  Scott.  The 
jreason  is,  that  an  interesting  story 
told  in  pix)se,  can  be  more  gene- 
rally understood,  and  is  appreciated 
by  a  much  wider  circle,  than  when 
couched  in  the  lofty  strains  and  com- 
parative obscurity  of  verse.  It  is  im- 
possible to  over-estimate  the  influence, 
ror  good  or  for  evil,  which  this  fasci- 
nating art  may  exercise  upon  future 
ages.  It  literally  has  the  moulding 
of  the  human  mind  in  its  hands ; — 
"  Give  me,"  said  Fletcher  of  Saltoun, 
*'*'  the  makiug  of  ballads,  and  I  will 
give  you  the  making  of  laws."  His- 
torical romances  are  the  ballads  of  a 
civilized  and  enlightened  age.  More 
even  than  their  rude  predecessors  of 
the  mountains  and  the  forest,  they 
form  those  feelings  in  youth  by  which 
the  character  of  the  future  man  is  to 
be  determined.  It  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say,  that  the  romances  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  have  gone  far  to  neu- 
tralise the  dangers  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  Certain  it  is  that  they  have 
materially  assisted  in  extinguishing,  at 
least  in  the  educated  classes  of  society, 
that  prejudice  against  the  feudal  man- 
ners, and  those  devout  aspirations  on 
the  blessings  of  democratic  institu- 
tions, which  were  universal  among 
the  learned  over  Europe  in  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  Like  all 
other  great  and  original  minds,  so  far 
from  being  swept  away  by  the  errors 
of  his  age,  he  rose  up  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  them.  Singly  he  set  himself 
to  breast  the  flood  which  was  over- 
flowing the  world.  Thence  .the  re- 
action in  favour  of  the  institutions  of 
the  olden  time  in  church  and  state, 
which  became  general  in  the  next 
generation,  and  is  now  so  strongly 
manifesting  itself,  as  well  in  the  re- 
ligious contests  as  the  lighter  litera- 
ture of  the  present  day. 

"  Some  authors,"  says  Madame 
de  Stael,  "  have  lowered  the  romance 
in  mingling  with  it  the  revolting  pic- 
tures of  vice ;  and  while  the  first  ad- 
vantage of  fiction  is  to  assemble 
areond  XfM^  aU  IIivlI  ^tl  ^tn^  ^  ^ 
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lesson  or  a  model,  it  has  been 
thoaght  that  a  temporary  object 
might  be  gained  by  representing  the 
obscure  scenes  of  corrupted  life,  as  if 
they  could  ever  leave  the  heart  which 
repels  them  as  pure  as  that  to  which 
they  were  unknown.  But  a  ro- 
mance, such  as  one  can  conceive, 
such  as  wo  have  some  models  of,  is 
one  of  the  noblest  productions  of  the 
human  mind,  one  of  the  most  influen- 
tial on  the  hearts  of  individuals,  and 
which  is  best  fitted  in  the  end  to  form 
the  monds  of  nations.'^*  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  romance  should  be 
written — ^it  is  in  this  spirit  that  it  has 
been  written  by  some  of  the  masters 
of  the  art  who  have  already  ap- 
peared, during  the  brief  period  which 
has  elapsed  since  its  creation.  And  if, 
in  hands  more  impure,  it  has  some- 
times been  applied  to  less  elevated 
purposes ;  if  the  turbid  waters  of  hu- 
man corruption  have  mingled  with 
the  stream,  and  the  annals  of  the  past 
have  been  searched,  not  to  display  its 
magnanimity,  but  to  portray  its  se- 
ductions ;  we  must  console  ourselves 
by  the  reflection,  that  such  is  the 
inevitable  lot  of  humanity,  that  genius 
cannot  open  a  noble  career  which  de- 
pravity will  not  enter,  nor  invent  an 
engine  for  the  exaltation  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  which  vice  will  not  per- 
vert to  its  degradation. 

As  the  historical  romance  has  been 
of  such  recent  introduction  in  this 
country  and  the  world,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  its  principles  should  as 
yet  be  not  finally  understood.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  its  great  master 
and  his  followers  themselves  have  been 
fully  aware  of  the  causes  to  which 
their  own  success  has  been  owing. 
Like  travellers  who  have  entered  an 
unknown  but  varied  and  interesting 
country,  they  have  plunged  fearlessly 
on,  threading  forests,  dashing  through 
streams,'  traversing  plains,  crossing 
mountains,  and  in  the  breathless  haste 
of  the  journey,  and  the  animation  of 
spirit  with  which  it  was  attended, 
they  have  become,  in  a  great  degree, 
insensible  to  the  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  charm  which  surrounded 
their  footsteps.  Yet,  like  every  other 
art,  the  historical  romance  has  its 
principles ;  and  it  is  by  the  right  com- 


prehending and  skilfiil  application  of  ' 
these  principles,  that  its  highest  tri- 
umphs are  to  be  gained*  They  are 
the  same  as  those  which  have  l<Hig 
been  unfolded  by  the  great  masters 
of  composition  in  relation  to  poetiy 
and  the  drama ;  they  are  to  be  foond 
applied  by  Sir  Joshna  Reynolds  to 
the  sister  art  of  painting.  Yet  are 
they  not  attended  to  by  the  great 
mass  of  readers,  and  even  by  authon 
themselves,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
frequent  fidlures  which  are  exhibited, 
little  understood  or  frequently  ne- 
glected. 

The  first  requisite  of  the  historical 
romance  is  a  subject  which  shall  be 
elevated  and  yet  interesting.  It  most 
be  elevated,  or  the  work  will  derogate 
from  its  noblest  object,  that  of  rousing 
the  sympathetic  passions,  and  awaken- 
ing the  generous  feelings ;  it  most  be 
interesting,  or  these  effects  will  be 
produced  in  a  very  limited  degree. 
Readers  of  romance  look  for  excite- 
ment; they  desire  to  be  interested, 
and  unless  they  are  so,  the  author's 
productions  will  very  soon  be  neglect- 
ed. This  is  universally  known,  and 
felt  alike  by  readers  and  writers ;  bat 
yet  there  is  a  strange  misapprehen- 
sion prevalent  among  many  authors, 
even  of  distinguished  talent,  in  regard 
to  the  methods  by  which  this  interest 
is  to  be  awakened.  It  is  fineqnently 
said,  that  the  public  are  insatiable  for 
novelty;  that  all  home  subjects  are 
worn  out ;  and  thence  it  is  concluded, 
that  whatever  is  new  must  possess 
the  greatest  chance  of  becoming  po- 
pular. In  the  desire  to  discover  sacfa 
novelty,  every  part  of  the  world  has 
been  ransacked.  Stories  from  Persia 
and  the  East  have  been  plentifully 
brought  forward;  the  prairies  and 
savages  of  North  America  have  fur- 
nished the  subjects  of  more  than  one 
interesting  romance;  Russia,  Poland, 
Italy,  Spain,  as  well  as  France,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  the  United  States, 
have  been  eagerly  ransacked  to  sati^fp' 
the  craving  of  a  generation  seeking 
after  something  new.  The  total  fafl- 
ure  of  many  of  these  novels,  the  da- 
bious  success  of  many  others,  tboa^ 
written  with  unquestionable  talent, 
may  convince  us,  that  this  principle  of 
looking  only  for  novelty  may  be  car- 
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ried  too  far,  and  that  it  is  within  cer- 
tain limits  only  that  the  appetite  for 
variety  can  snccessfnlly  be  indulged. 
And  what  these  limits  are,  may  be 
readily  learned  by  attending  to  what 
experience  has  tanght  in  the  sister 
arts. 

It  has  been  said,  and  said  truly, 
that  ^^  eloquence  to  be  popular  must 
be  in  advance  of  the  audience,  and 
imi  a  UtUe  in  advance,^  The  experi- 
ence of  all  ages  has  taught,  that  the 
drama  is  never  successful  unless  it 
appeals  to  feelings  which  find  a  re- 
^[)onsive  echo  in  the  general  mind, 
and  awakens  associations  of  general 
interest  in  the  breast  of  the  audience. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  historical  ro- 
mance. It  may  and  should  deviate  a 
little  from  the  circle  of  interesting 
asj^octation  generally  felt ;  but  it 
should  he^bui  a  little.  The  heart  of 
the  readers  of  novels,  as  well  as  the 
spectators  of  tragedies,  is  at  home. 
The  images,  the  emotions,  the  loves, 
the  hatr»l8,  the  hopes,  the  feai's,  the 
names,  the  places  familiar  to  our 
yonth,  are  those  which  awaken  the 
strongest  emotions  of  sjrmpathy  in 
later  years.  Novelty  is  frequently 
felt  as  agreeable ;  but  it  is  so  chiefly 
when  it  recalls  again  in  other  climes, 
or  in  the  events  of  other  ages,  the 
feelings  and  passions  of  our  own.  We 
like  occasionally  to  leave  home ;  but 
when  we  do  so,  there  is  nothing  so 
delightfol  as  to  be  recalled  to  it  by 
the  touching  of  any  of  those  secret 
chords  which  bind  man  to  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  or  the  scene  of  his 
dearest  associations.  The  novels 
which  are  to  be  durably  popnlar  in 
anjr  conntiy  must  be  founded,  not  in- 
deed necessarily  on  incidents  of  its 
own  story,  but  on  the  ideas  with 
which  it  is  familiar,  and  on  incidents 
coosin-gennan  at  least  to  those  of  its 
own  national  existence.  The  institu- 
tions of  chivalry,  the  feudal  system, 
have  preated,  as  it  were,  in  this  re- 
spect one  great  family  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  which  renders,  at  least 
to  the  educated  classes,  the  manners, 
emotions,  and  passions  of  the  higher 
ranks  an  object  of  nniversal  interest. 
We  can  sympathise  as  warmly  with 
the  paladins  of  Ariosto,  or  the  knights 
of  Tasso,  as  ever  could  the  trouba- 
doors  of  Provence  or  the  nobles  of 
Italy.  Bat  if  this  lofty  circle  which 
forms  the  manners  of  chivahy  is  once 


passed,  we  descend  to  inferior  grades 
of  society.  The  novelist  of  every 
country  will  find,  that  what  he  por- 
trays will  not  permanently  or  gene- 
rally interest  a  wider  circle  than  that 
of  its  own  inhabitants.  We  can  take 
no  interest  in  the  boyards  of  Russia 
or  the  boors  of  Poland ;  but  little  in 
the  agas  and  kuzilbashes  of  Eastern 
story.  Novelty,  as  in  the  Arainan 
Nights^  may  attract  in  youth  for  a 
single  publication ;  but  fairy  or  East- 
ern tales  will  never  foi-m  the  intellec- 
tual bread  of  life.  The  universal 
admiration  with  which  Don  Q^izote 
and  the  Waverley  novels  are  regai'ded 
over  the  whole  world,  must  not  blind 
ns  to  the  extreme  difficulty  of  making 
the  manners  of  the  middle  or  lower 
ranks,  if  brought  forward  as  the 
main  machinery  of  a  romance,  du- 
rably interesting  to  any  but  those 
to  whom  they  are  familiar.  Even 
ScQtt  and  Cervantes  owe  great  part 
of  their  success  to  the  skill  with 
which  they  have  combined  the  noble 
manners  and  exalted  ideas,  engender- 
ed in  the  European  heart  by  the  in- 
stitutions of  chivalry,  and  as  widely 
spread  as  its  spirit,  with  the  graphic 
picture  of  the  manners  in  the  differ- 
ent countries  where  the  scene  of  their 
romances  was  laid.  And  it  is  not 
every  man  who  can  draw  the  bow  of 
Uljsses. 

Jvanhoe^  the  Abbots  and  Old  Mor- 
tality^ may  be  considered  as  the  per- 
fection of  historical  romances,  so  far 
as  subject  goes.  They  all  relate  to 
events  of  national  history,  well  known 
to  all  persons  possessing  any  infor- 
mation in  England  and  Jutland,  and 
deeply  connected  with  the  most  inte- 
resting associations  to  those  of  culti- 
vated minds.  The  undaunted  courage 
and  jovial  manners  of  the  Lion-hearted 
hero ;  the  cruel  oppression  of  Norman 
rule ;  the  bold  spirit  of  Siaon  inde- 
pendence; the  deep  sorrows  and  ever- 
doubtful  character  of  the  heroic  Queen 
of  Scots  ;  the  fearful  collision  of  Puri- 
tan zeal  with  Cavalier  loyalty,  from 
which  issued  the  Great  Rebellion — are 
engraven  on  every  heart  in  the  Bri- 
tish islands.  They  formed  the  most 
appropriate  subjects,  therefore,  for  the 
foundation  or  substratum  of  novels 
to  be  permanently  interesting  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  the  addition 
of  such  imaginary  characters  or  inci- 
dents as  might  illustrate  still  fui*ther 
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the  maoneiB  and  ideas  of  the  times. 
Nor  are  such  sabjects  of  niuYenal  and 
natioaal  interest  by  any  means  yet 
exhaosted.  On  the  contrary,  many 
of  the  most  admirable  of  these  have 
nerer  yet  been  touched  on.  The  croel 
conquest  of  Wake  by  Edward  I. ;  the 
heroic  straggles  of  Wallace  against 
tiie  same  monarch ;  the  glorions  estab- 
lishment of  Scottish  independence  by 
Bobert  Brace ;  the  savage  ferocity 
and  heart-rending  tragedies  of  the 
wars  of  the  Roses ;  the  martyr-like 
death  of  Charles  I. ;  the  heart-stirring 
conqnests  of  Edward  III.  and  the 
Black  Prince;  the  heartless  gallantry 
of  the  age  of  Charles  II. ;  the  noble 
efforts  of  the  Highlanders  in  1715  and 
1745  for  their  hereditary  sovereign, 
form  a  few  of  the  periods  of  British 
history,  either  not  at  all,  or  as  yet 
imperfectly,  illustrated  by  historical 
romance.  Nor  is  the  stock  termi- 
nated; on  the  contrary,  it  is  growyig, 
and  hourly  on  the  increase.  The  time 
has  ah^ady  come  when  the  heroism 
of  La  Vend^,  the  tragedies  of  the 
Revolution,  form  Uie  appropriate  sub- 
ject of  French  imaginative  genius; 
and  the  period  is  not  far  distant  when 
Wellington  and  the  paladins  of  the 
late  war,  ti'ansported  from  this  earthly 
scene  by  the  changes  of  mortality, 
will  take  lasting  and  immortal  place 
in  the  fields  of  romance. 

The  success  of  maoy  of  the  novels 
of  recent  times,  in  the  conception  of 
which  most  genius  has  been  evinced, 
and  in  the  composition  most  labour 
bestowed,  has  been  endangered,  if  not 
destroyed,  by  inattention  to  this  prin- 
ciple in  the  choice  of  a  subject.  There 
is  great  talcQt,  much  learning,  and 
vigorous  conception,  in  the  lAMst  Dayn 
of  Pompeii  by  Bulwer ;  and  the  cata- 
strophe with  which  it  concludes  is 
drawn  with  his  very  highest  powers ; 
but  still  it  is  felt  by  every  class 
of  readers  to  be  uninteresting.  We 
have  no  acquamtance  or  associa- 
tion with  Roman  manners ;  we 
know  little  of  their  habits;  scarce 
any  thing  of  their  conversation  in 
private:  they  stand  forth  to  us  in 
history  in  a  sort  of  shadowy  grandeur, 
totally  distinct  from  the  interest  of 
novelist  composition.  No  amount  ot 
learning  or  talent  cap  make  the  dia- 
logues of  Titus  and  Lucius,  of  Gallius 
and  Yespasia,  interesting  to  a  modem 
reader.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Last 


nf  the  Barom  is  an  admirably  dkoeea 
historical  subject,  worked  ont  with 
even  more  than  the  author's  usual 
power  and  effect ;  and  but  for  a  de- 
fect in  composition,  to  be  hereafter 
noticed,  it  would  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  all  his  productions.  Great 
talent  and  nneommon  powera  of  de- 
scr^tion  have  been  displayed  in  Ori- 
ental novels ;  but  they  have  not  at- 
tained any  'lasting  repntation — ^not 
from  any  fanlt  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  but  the  want  of  aympalhy 
in  the  great  nuuority  of  readers  with 
the  subject  of  their  compositions. 
Strange  to  say,  we  feel  nothing  foreign 
in  James's  AttHa.  So  deeply  were 
we  impregnated  with  barbarian  blood 
— so  strongly  have  Scythian  customs 
and  ideas  descended  to  our  times— 
that  the  wooden  palace  of  the  chief  of 
the  Huns,  surrounded  with  its  streets 
of  carts,  and  myriads  of  flocks  and 
herds,  in  the  centre  of  Hungary,  is 
felt  as  nothing  alien.  On  t^  otiier 
hand,  some  of  Sur  Walter's  later  pro- 
ductions have  failed,  notwithstanding 
great  ability  in  the  execution,  from 
undue  strangeness  in  the  subject.  AnM 
ofOeierstein^  and  the  Indian  story  in  the 
Chronicks  of  the  Canongaie^  belong 
to  this  class ;  and  even  if  Robert  &f 
Poaris  had  not  been  written  during  the 
decay  of  the  author's  mental  powers, 
it  would  probably  have  failed,  fiom 
the  impossibility  of  c(xnmnnicating 
any  of  the  interest  of  a  novid  to  a 
story  of  the  Lower  Empire. 

In  this  respect  there  is  an  important 
distinction  between  the  drama  and 
the  historical  romance,  which  writen 
in  the  latter  style  would  do  well  to 
keep  in  view.  Tragedy  being  limited 
in  general  to  a  vexy  short  period, 
during  which  events  of  tiie  most 
heart-reading,  kind  are  accumulated 
together,  in  order  as  strongly  as  pos- 
sible to  awaken  the  sympadiy,  or 
move  the  hearts  of  the  spectaKws,  it 
is  comparatively  of  little  importance 
where  the  scene  is  laid.  Where  the 
bones  and  muscles  of  the  mind  are 
laid  bare  by  deep  affliction,  raankud 
in  all  ages  and  countries  are  the  same. 
The  love  of  Juliet,  the  jealousj  of 
Othello,  are  fdt  with  equal  force  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  We  can  sjmpa- 
thLse  as  strongly  with  the  protntcted 
woes  of  Andromache,  or  the  generous 
self-immoladon  of  Antigone,  as  the 
Athenian  audienoe  who  wept  at  tbt 
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eloqiieBoe  of  Eoripidefl  or  the  poww 
of  Sophodee :  we  feel  tiie  death  of 
W>l)enatein  to  be  as  soblime  as  the 
G^naaiis  who  are  transported  by  the 
TezBes  of  Schiller ;  and  they  weep  at 
the  heroism  of  Maiy  Stuart,  with  as 
heartfelt  emotioii  as  the  peo^e  of 
Scotland  to  whom  her  name  isa  honse- 
bold  WMrd.  Bat  it  is  otherwise  with 
ruDsaee.  It  is  occasicmally,  and  at 
oonuderahle  Intervals  only,  that  these 
teniUe  or  pathetic  seenes  are  repre- 
seated  in  its  pa^ea,  which  sweep  away 
ill  peealianties  of  nation,  age,  oriaoe, 
iod  eshibil  only  the  naked  human 
heart:  nineteen-tweatieths  of  its  pages 
oietakcn  npwith ordinary  occurrences, 
oae-half  of  its  interest  is  derived  from 
the  ddmeation  of  manners,  or  the  de- 
vdq)ing  of  character  in  dialogue, 
which  exhibits  none  of  the  vehement 
I)Uttons  ;  and  the  interest  of  the 
reader  is  kept  np  chiefly  by  the  fideli- 
ty of  the  <frawing,  the  spirit  of  the 
coBverBation,  or  the  accm*acy  and 
brillittucy  of  the  descriptions.  If  these 
proTs  nninteresting  trcm  their  being 
too  remote  from  ordinary  observation 
at  aaM)ciation,  the  work  will  fail,  with 
whatever  talent  or  power  its  principal 
and  tragic  scenes  may  be  executed. 

In  propoong  as  the  grand  requisite 
to  the  historical  romance,  that  the 
BDlject  should  be  of  an  tievaimg  and 
amoblmg  kmd^  we  by  no  means  intend 
to  assert  that  the  author  is  always 
to  be  on  stilts,  that  he  is  never 
to  descend  to  the  description  of  low 
or  even  vulgar  life,  or  that  humour 
and  characteristic  description  are  to  be 
ezdaded  from  his  composition.  We 
are  wdl  aware  of  the  value  of  con- 
trast in  bringing  out  effect ;  we  know 
that  the  mind  of  the  reader  requires 
repose,  even  from  the  most  exalted 
emotrans;  we  have  felt  the  weariness 
ef  being  satiated  with  beauty,  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican  or  the  valleys 
of  Switaoiand.  Brilliants  require 
setting,  and  bright  light  can  be 
broaght  out  only  by  proportional 
depth  or  breadth  of  shadow.  If  the 
iMTefist  tries  to  keep  up  exalted  senti-i 
meots  or  pathetic  scenes  too  often,  he 
will  fail  into  the  mistake  of  the  painter 
who  throws  an  equal  light  on  all  parts 
of  his  picture.  Probably  the  rule 
whkh  8ir  Joshua  Reynolds  says  he 
foond  by  observation  had  been  in- 
variably observed  by  Titian — viz., 
to  have  one-foorlfa  only  of  his  picture 


in  very  bright  light,  one-fourth  in  deep 
shadow,  and  the  remaining  half  in  mid- 
dle tint,  may  be  equally  applicable  to 
the  compositions  of  the  novelist.  But 
admitting  all  this — admitting  tother, 
that  novels -which  deviate  frY>m  the 
elevated  standard  may  often  attain 
a  great  temporary  popidarity,  the 
greater,  probably,  owing  to  that  very 
deviation— -it  is  not  the  less  tame  that 
the  mam  olgect  of  the  art  is  to  awaken 
generous  and  elevated  feelings ;  and 
that  in  no  other  way  than  by  atten- 
tion to  this  object,  is  durable  fame  to 
be  obtiuned. 

The  celebrity  arising  from  skill  in 
the  painting  of  low  or  vulgar  manners, 
from  power  in  the  description  of  des- 
perate or  abandoned  characters,  how 
great  soever  it  may  be  for  a  time, 
never  fails  io  pass  away  with  the  lapse 
of  time.  Voltaire's  romances,  once  so 
popular,  are  now  nearly  as  much  dead 
stock  in  the  bookseller's  hands ;  and 
the  whole  tribe  of  the  licentious  novel- 
ists of  France,  prior  to  the  Revolution, 
are  now  read  only  by  the  licentious 
youth  of  Paris,  and  a  few  prurient  sen- 
sualists in  other  countries.  It  will  be 
the  same  with  Victor  Hugo,  Janin,  and 
George  Sand,  in  the  next  generation 
and  in  other  countries.  All  their  ge- 
nius, learning,  and  interest,  will  not 
be  able  to  save  them  from  the  wither- 
ing effect  of  their  accumulated  horrors, 
shocking  indecencies,  and  demoraliz- 
ing tendency. 

Again,  in  the  composition  of  the 
historical  romance,  the  story  should 
be  sufficiently  simple^  and  a  certain 
degree  of  unity  preserved  in  the 
interest  and  emotion  which  are  to 
be  awakened.  It  is  not  meant  to 
be  asserted  by  this,  that  the  novelist 
is  to  be  confined  strictly  to  unities 
like  the  Greek  drama,  or  that  the 
same  variety,  within  certain  limits, 
is  not  to  be  presented  in  the  pages  of 
romance,  which  we  see  every  day 
around  us  in  real  life.  All  that  is 
meant  to  be  advanced  is,  that  this  va- 
riety must  be  confined  within  certain 
limits,  if  the  interest  of  the  piece  is 
to  be  properly  kept  up ;  and  that  it 
should  be  an  especial  object  with  the 
novelist  to  avoid  that  complication 
and  intricacy  of  incidents  which  forms 
so  formidable,  though  unavoidable,  an 
addition  to  the  difficulties  of  an  histo- 
rian. It  is  the  more  singular  that 
romance  writers  should  have  fallen 
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into  ibis  mistake,  that  it  is  the  very 
difficnlty  which  stands  most  in  the 
way  of  the  interest  of  history,  and 
which  it  Lb  the  peculiar  advantage  of 
their  art  to  be  able  in  a  great  measare 
to  avoid.  Yet  it  is  the  error  which  is 
most  general  in  writers  of  the  greatest 
ability  in  this  department  of  literature, 
and  which  has  marred  or  ruined  the 
effect  of  some  of  their  happiest  concep- 
tions. It  has  arisen,  doubtless,  from 
romance  writers  having  observed  the 
extreme  multiplicity  of  incidents  and 
events  in  real  life,  and  in  the  compli- 
cated maze  of  historical  narrative ;  and 
thence  imagined  that  it  was  by  por- 
traying a  similar  combination  that 
romance  was  to  be  assimilated  to 
truthful  annals,  and  the  ideal  founded 
on  the  solid  basis  of  the  real.  They 
forget  that  it  is  this  very  complication 
which  renders  history  in  general  so 
uninviting,  and  acceptable  (compared 
with  romance)  to  so  limited  a  circle  of 
readers ;  and  that  the  annals  of  actual 
events  then  only  approach  to  the  in- 
terest of  fiction,  when  their  surpassing 
magnitude,  or  the  importance  of  the 
characters  involved  in  them,  justi- 
fies the  historian  in  suspending  for  a 
time  the  thread  of  inconsiderable  and 
uninterestmg  incidents,  and  throwing 
a  broad  and  bright  light,  similar  to 
that  of  imagination,  on  the  few  which 
have  been  attended  with  great  and 
lasting  effects. 

The  great  father  of  historical  ro- 
mance rarely  falls  into  this  mistake. 
The  story,  at  least  in  most  of  his  ear- 
lier and  most  popular  pieces —  Waver* 
Uy^  the  Antiquary^  the  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor^  Old  Mortalify^  the  Abbots 
Ivanhoe^  KenUworih^  Quentm  Dur- 
wcard^  and  Rob  R^f—ia  extremely 
simple;  the  incidents  few  and  well 
chosen ;  the  interest  of  an  homogeneom 
kind,  and  uniformly  sustained ;  the  in- 
ferior characters  and  incidents  kept 
in  tiieir  due  subordination  to  the  prin- 
cipal ones.  The  subordinate  charac- 
ters of  these  admirable  works,  their 
still  life,  descriptions,  and  minor  in*  ^ 
cidents,  are  grouped  as  it  were  around 
the  main  events  of  the  story,  and 
brought  forward  in  such  a  way  as  to 
give  variety  while  they  do  not  detract 
m>m  unity.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive more  perfect  models  of  the  his- 
torical romance,  both  in  point  of  sub- 
ject, conception,  and  execution,  than 
Ivanhoe  and  the  Abhai,    In  both,  the 


subject  is  national  and  generally  mte- 
resting — in  both,  the  historical  chsrac^ 
ters  brought  forward  are  popular,  and 
connected  with  early  assodatious— in 
both,  the  period  chosen  is  one  m 
which  great  national  questions  were 
at  stake,  and  the  conversations  ind 
characters  afforded  the  means  of 
bringing  them  prominently  bdbre  the 
mind  of  the  reader — in  both,  the  inci- 
dents of  the  piece  are  few  and  simple; 
and  the  lesser  plots  or  charactets 
which  they  contain,  serve  only  to 
amuse  the  raiud  and  give  variety  to 
the  composition,  without  interfering 
with  the  unity  of  its  general  efied 
How  few  and  simple  are  the  events  in 
the  Bride  of  Lammermocr  !  The  tra- 
gedies of  Sophocles  do  not  exhibit  t 
more  perfect  example  of  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  unity  of  emotion.  Yet 
how  interesting  is  (he  whole  story— 
how  completely  does  it  carry  along 
every  class  of  readers — ^howwell  does 
every  incident  of  moment  prqiare  the 
mind  for  the  dreadful  catastrophe  in 
which  it  terminates !  How  few  are 
the  incidents  in  theX66ol — ^howseanty 
the  materials  on  which  the  story  is 
built  I  A  page  riding  finom  a  casde  is 
Dumfries-shire  to  Ediobnigh,  his  in- 
troduction to  the  Regent  Murray,  and 
adventures  during  a  few  days  in  Holy- 
rood,  his  attendance  on  the  imprisoned 
Quera  in  Lochleven  Castle,  her  es- 
cape from  thence,  and  final  overthrow 
at  Langside — ^form  the  whole  incidents 
out  of  which  the  web  of  that  delight- 
fiil  romance  has  been  woven.  Its 
charm  consists  in  a  great  degree  in 
the  simplicity  itself,  in  the  small  noa- 
ber  of  historic  incidents  it  records,  the 
interest  of  those  incidents  in  them- 
selves, and  the  room  thereby  aiorded 
for  working  up  all  the  details,  and  the 
minor  plot  of  the  pieoe,  the  loves  of 
the  pa^  and  Catharine,  in  perfect  har- 
mony wit^  the  main  event,  and  with- 
out disturbing  their  developmeat. 

It  were  to  be  wished  that  later 
writers  had  followed  the  example  thns 
set  by  the  father  of  historical  romance 
in  the  selection  of  their  subfect,  and 
the  construction  of  Uieir  [dot.  Bot« 
so  far  from  doing  so,  they  have  in 
general  run  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  overlaid  theur  story  with  such  a 
mass  of  historical  facts  and  details  ao 
has  not  only  destroyed  the  unity  of 
interest,  but  has  in  many  cases  render- 
ed thestory  itself  scarody  intelligible. 
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Take  two  of  the  most  popular  ro- 
mances of  two  justly  celebrated  living 
novelists,  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  and  Mr 
James — The  Last  of  Uie  Barons^  and 
Philip  Augustus,    j'he  period  of  his- 
torj,  leading  characters,  and  snbjcct  of 
both,  are  admirably  chosen  ;  and  the 
greatest  talent  has  been  displayed  in 
both,  in  the  conception  of  the  charac- 
ters, and  the  portrait  of  the  ideas  and 
manners  of  the  times  which  both  pre* 
sent.    Bat  the  grand  defect  of  both, 
and  which  chills  to  a  great  degree  the 
interest  they  otherwise  would  excite, 
is  the  crowding  of  historic  incident, 
and  complication  of  the  story.    Bui- 
lder's novel  is  so  crowded  with  rebel- 
lions, revolutions,  and  dethronements, 
that  even  the  learned  reader,  who  has 
some  previous  acquaintance  with  that 
involved  period  of  English  history, 
has  great  difSculty  in  foilowiag  the 
story.    Ample  materials  exist  for  two 
or  three  interesting  historical  novels 
in  its  crowded  incidents.    Philip  Au- 
gustus labours  equally  plainly  under 
the  same  defect.    There  is  a  triple 
plot  going  forward  through  nearly  the 
whole  piece ;  the  story  of  the  King 
and  Queen,  with  the  Papal  interdict ; 
that  of  Prince  Arthur  Plantagenet 
and  his  cruel  uncle,  John  of  England ; 
and  that  of  De  Coucy  and  Isadore  of 
the  Mount.     No  human  ability  is 
adequate  to  carrying  three  separate 
stories  abreast  in  this  manner,  and 
awakening  the  interest  of  the  reader 
in  each.    The  human  mind  is  inca- 
pable of  taking  in,  at  the  same  time, 
deep  emotion  of  more  than  one  kind. 
What  should  we  say  if  Shakspeafe 
had  presented  us^with  a  tragedy  in 
which  were  brought  fonvard  scenes 
or  acts  about  the  ambition  of  Mac- 
beth, the  loves  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
andthejealonsy  ofOthello?  Assuredly, 
they  would  have  mutually  strangled 
each  other.   This  is  j  ust  what  happens 
in  these  otherwise  admirable  novels ; 
the  complication  of  the  events,  and 
the  variety  of  interests  sought  to  be 
awakened,  prevent  any  one  from  tak- 
ing a  strong  hold  of  the  mind.    Rely 
upon  it,  there  is  more  truth  in  the 
principle  of  the  Greek  unities  than  we 
modems  are  willing  to  admit.    The 
prodigious  overpowering  effect  of  their 
tragedies  is  mainly  owing  to  the  unity 
of  emotion  which  is  kept  up.    It  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  involved  story 
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of  modem  romance,  which  the  single 
interest  of  the  Jerusalem  Delivered  or 
Iliad  docs  to  the  endless  and  complica- 
ted adventures  of  Ariosto's  knights, 
or  the  sacred  simplicity  of  the  Holy 
Families  of  Raphael  to  the  crowded 
canvass  of  Tintoretto  or  Bassano. 

Perhaps   the    most  perfect   novel 
that  exists  in  the  world,  with  refer- 
ence   to    the  invaluable    quality  of 
unity  of  emotion,  as  well  as  the  ad- 
mirable disquisitions  on  subjects  of 
taste  and  reflection  which  it  contains, 
is  Madame  de  StaeFs  Corinne.   Consi- 
dered as  a  story,  indeed,  it  has  many 
and  glaring  defects ;  the  journey  of 
Lord  Nevil  and  Corinne  to  Naples 
from  Rome,  is  repugnant  to  all  our 
ideas  of  female  decorum ;  and  the  mi- 
serable sufferings  and  prostration  of 
the  heroine  in  the  third  volume,  during 
her  visit  to  Scotland,  is  earned  to  such 
a  length  as  to  leave  a  painful  impres- 
sion on  every  reader's  mind.     But 
abstracting  these  glaring  errors,  the 
conception  and  execution  of  the  work 
are  as  peifect  as  possible.    The  pe- 
culiar interest  meant  to  be  excited, 
the  paiticular  passion  sought  to  be 
portrayed,  is  early  brought  forwaid, 
and  the  whole  story  is  the  progress 
and  final  lamentable  result  of  its  in- 
dulgences.   It  is  not  the  sudden  pas- 
sion of  Juliet  for  Romeo,  the  peculiar 
growth  of  the  Italian  clime,  which  is 
portrayed,  but  the  refined    attach- 
ment of  northem  Europe,  which  is 
taken  in  more  by  the  ear  than  the 
eye,  and  springs  from  the  sympathy 
of  minds  who  have  many  tastes  and 
feelings  in  common.  Nothing  detracts 
from,  nothing  disturbs,  this  one  and 
single  emotion.    The  numerous  dis- 
quisitions on  the  fine  arts,  the  drama, 
antiquities,  poetry,  history,  and  man* 
ners,  which  the  novel  contains — its 
profound  reflections  on  the  human 
heart,  the  enchanting  descriptions  of 
nature,  and  the  monuments  of  Italy 
which  it  presents— not  only  do  not 
interfere  with  the  main  interest,  but 
they  all  conspire  to  promote  it.  They 
are  the  means  by  which  it  Lb  seen  the 
mutual  passion  was  developed  in  the 
breasts  of  the  principal  characters; 
they  famish  its  natural  history,  by 
exhibiting  the  many  points  of  sym* 
pathy  which  existed  between  minds 
of  such  an  elevated  caste,  and  which 
neither  had  previously  found  appre* 
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dated  in  an  eqaal  degree  by  anj  one 
in  the  other  sex.  It  is  in  the  skill 
with  which  this  is  brought  ont,  and 
the  nnmcrons  disquisitions  on  criti- 
cism, taste,  and  literature  with  which 
it  abounds,  rendered  subservient  to 
the  main  interest  of  the  whole,  that 
the  principal  charm  of  this  beautiful 
work  is  to  be  found. 

Another  principle  which  seems  to 
regulate  the  historical  romance,  as  it 
does  every  other  work  which  relates 
to  man,  is,  that  its  principal  interest 
must  be  sought  in  human  ])assion  and 
feeling.    It  appears  to  be  the  more 
necessary  to  insist  on  this  canon,  that 
the  inferior  appliances  of  the  art — 
the  description  of  manners,  sceneiy, 
dresses,  buildings,  processions,  pomps, 
ceremonies,  and  customs — has  opened 
ao  wide  a  field  for  digression,  that,  by 
many  writers  as  well  as  readers,  they 
have  come  to  be  supposed  to  form  its 
principal  object.    This  mistake  is  in 
an  especial  manner  conspicuous  in 
the  writings    of  Ainsworth,   whose 
talents  for  description,  and  the  draw- 
ing of  the  horrible,  have  led  bim  to 
make  his  novels  often  little  more  than 
pictorial  phantasmagoria.    It  is  to  bo 
seen,  also,  in  a  great  degree  in  James ; 
who — althongh  capable,  as  many  of 
his  works,  especially  Mary  of  Bur^ 
ffundy^  AttUii^  and  the  Smuggkrs^  de- 
monstrate, of  the  most  powerful  de- 
lineation of  passion,  and  the  finest 
traits  of  the  pathetic — is  yet  so  ena- 
moured of  description,  and  so  consci- 
ous of  his  powers  in  that  respect,  that 
he  in  general  overlays  his  writings 
with  painting  to  the  eye,  instead  of 
using  that  more  powerful  language 
which  speaks  to  the  heart.    It  is  no 
donbt  a  cnrions  thing,  and  gives  life 
to  the  piece,  to  see  a  faithful  and  gra- 
phic description  of  a  knight  on  horse- 
back, with  his  companion,  and  their 
Fespective  sqnires,  skiiting  a  wood, 
aionnt«d  on  powerful  steeds,  on  a  clear 
September  morning.    The  painting  of 
Ml  hehn  and  hauberk,  his  dancing 
pimne  and  glancing  mail,  his  harnessed 
steed  and  poweiful  lance,  interests 
once  or  even  twice;  but  it  is  danger- 
ois  to-  try  the  experiment  of  snch 
Hescriplions  too  often.    They  rapidly 
pall  by  repetition,  and  at  length  be- 
come tedious  or  ridiculous.    It  is  in 
thedelineation  of  the  hnman  heart  that 
tke  Inexhaustible  rein  of  the  novelist 


is  to  be  found ;  it  is  in  its  emotionSy 
desires,  and  passions,  ever-varying 
in  externals,  ever  the  same  ia  the 
interior,  that  scope  is  afforded  Ux  the 
endless  conceptions  of  hnman  genins. 
Descriptions  of  still  life — ^pictures  of 
scenery,    manners,    bnildings,    and 
dresses — are  the  body,  as  it  were,  of 
romance ;  they  arc  not  its  soak  They 
are  the  material  parts  of  the  land- 
scape ;  its  rocks,  mountains,  and  trees; 
they  are  not  the  divine  ray  of  the  son 
which  illuminates  the  brilliant  parts  of 
the  picture,  and  gives  its  peculiar  cha- 
racter to  the  whole.    The  skiifid  ar- 
tist will  never  despise  them ;  on  the 
contrarv,  he  will  exert  himself  to  the 
utmost  in   their  skilful  delineation, 
and  make  frequent  use  cff  them,  taking 
care  to  introduce  as  much  variety  aa 
possible  in  their  representations.  Bat 
he  will  regard  them  as  an  inferior  part 
only  of  his  art;  as  speaking  to  the 
eye,  not  the  heart ;  as  the  body  of 
romance,  not  its  soul ;  and  as  valu- 
able chiefly  as  giving  character  or  life 
to  the  period  descrit^d,  and  repose  to 
the  mind  in  the  intervals  of  the  scenes 
of  mental  interest  or  pathos,  on  which 
his  principal  cfibrts  are  to  be  concen- 
trated. Descriptions  of  external  things 
often  strike  us  as  extremely  brilliant, 
and  give  great  pleasure  in  reading; 
but  with  a  few  exceptions,  where  a 
moral  interest  has  been  thrown  inte 
the  picture  of  nature,  they  do  not  leave 
any  profound  or  lasting  impression  ob 
the  mind.    It  is  human  grandeur  or 
magnanimity,  the  throb  of  grief,  the 
thrill  of  the  pathetic,  which  is  imprint- 
eft  in  indelible  chai'acters  on  the  me- 
mory.   Many  of  the  admirable  de- 
scriptions of   still  life   in    Waeefia^ 
fade  from  the  recollection,  and  strike 
us  as  new  every  time  we  read  them ; 
but  no  one  ever  forgot  tlie  last  words 
of  Fergus,  when  passing  on  the  hor-' 
die  under  the  Scotch  gate  at  Carlialey 
^^Crod  save  King  Jcanea!^    Nooe  of 
the  splendid  descriptions  in  the  cho- 
roses  of  .£schylas  produce  the  tenriUe 
impression  on  the  mind  which  Sopho<» 
cles  has  done  by  that  inimitable  trait, 
when,   in  the  close  of  Antigcn&t  he 
makes  Enrydice,  upon  hearing  of  the 
suicide  of  her  son  Hxemoo  on  the 
body  of  his  betrothed,  leave  the  stage 
in  silence^  to  follow  him  by  a  viotot 
death  to  the  shades  below. 
The  last  rule  which  it  seems  maXtf 
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rial  for  tbe  Iiistorlcal  novelist  to  ob- 
8€rve,  b,  tliat  cbaracteiistic  or  national 
inann<ii*3,  especially  la  middle  or  low 
life,  shoold,  wherever  it  is  possible, 
be  drawn  from  real  life.  Tlie  man- 
ners of  the  highest  class  over  all 
Europe  are  the  same.  If  a  novelist 
paints  well-bred  person  in  one  capi- 
tal, his  picture  may,  with  a  few  slight 
Tarialions,  stand  for  the  same  sphere 
of  society  in  any  other.  But  in  mid- 
dle, and  still  more  in  low  life,  the 
diversity  in  different  countries  is  very 
great,  and  such  as  never  can  be 
reached  by  mere  reading,  or  study  of 
tbe  works  of  others.  And  yet,  amidst 
all  this  diversity,  so  much  is  human 
ntttare  at  bottom  every  where  the 
ume,  that  the  most  inexperienced 
reader  can  distinguish,  even  in  the 
delineation  of  manners  to  which  he  is 
an  entire  stranger,  thoso  which  are 
drawn  from  life,  from  those  which 
are  taken  from  the  sketches  or  ideas 
of  others.  Few  in  this  counti-y  have 
visited  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  none 
certainly  have  seen  it  in  the  days  of 
Cervantes,  yet  we  have  no  difficulty 
in  at  once  perceiving  that  Sancho 
Panza,  and  the  peasants  and  mule- 
teers in  Don  Quixote^  are  faithfully 
drawn  from  real  life.  Few  of  the  iu- 
nmnerable  readers  of  Sir  Walter  have 
had  personal  means  of  judging  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  pictures  of  the  manners 
and  ideas  of  the  Scotch  peasants  in 
Ms  earlier  novels  ;  but  yet  there  is  no 
one  in  any  country  who  does  not  at 
once  see  that  they  have  been  drawn 
finom  natore,  and  contain  the  most 
taithfol  picture  of  it.  It  is  the  fidelity 
€i  this  picture  which  gives  the  Scotch 
novels  their  great  charm.  It  is  the 
same  with  Fielding :  his  leading  cha- 
racters in  low  life  are  evidently  drawn 
from  natnre,  and  thence  his  long-ci»i- 
tinned  popularity.  When  Sur  Walter 
eomep  to  paint  the  manners  of  the 
Buddle  classes  or  peasants  in  Eng- 
land, from  plays^  farces,  and  the  de- 
scriptions of  others,  as  in  KenUworth^ 
\\  oadstocky  PwerU  af  tks  Peak^  and 
the  FarUmes  of  Nicely  he  is  infinitely 
inferior,  and,  in  truth,  often  insup- 
portably  dull.  His  dialogue  is  a  jar- 
gon mixed  np  of  scraps  and  expres- 
sioos  from  old  plays  or  qu^t  tracts, 
such  as  no  man  on  earth  ever  did 
speak,  and  which  it  is  only  surprising 
a  man  of  his  sagacity  should  have 


supposed  they  ever  could.  The  same 
defect  is  more  signally  conspicuous  in 
the  dialogue  of  several  of  the  historical 
romances  of  James. 

It  is  the  accurate  and  faithful  pic« 
ture  of  national  character  from  real 
life,  joined  to  the  poetical  interest  of 
his  Indian  warriors,  and  his  incom* 
parable  powers  of  natural  description* 
which  has  given  Cooper  his  ^at  and 
^  well- deserved  reputation.  In  maoj 
of  the  essential  qualities  of  a  noveli^ 
he  is  singularly  defective.  His  stoiy 
is  often  confused,  and  awkwardly  pat 
together.  Unity  of  intei*est  is  seldom 
thought  of.  Ho  has  no  conception  of 
the  refined  manners  and  chivalrons 
feelings  of  Eiu-opean  society :  though 
he  has  of  late  years  seen  much  of  it 
in  many  countries,  he  has  never  been 
able  to  become  familiar  with  its  ideas, 
or  imbibe  its  spirit.  His  heroes, 
among  the  white  men  at  least,  are 
never  any  thing  above  American  skip- 
pers, or  Engl^h  subalterns  or  post* 
captains :  his  heroines  have  in  general 
the  insipidity  which  is,  we  hope  un- 
justly, ascribed,  with  great  personal 
charms,  to  the  fau*  sex  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  in  the  forest 
or  on  the  wave,  he  is  superb.  His 
Last  of  the  Mohicans  and  Prairie  are 
noble  productions,  to  be  matched  with 
any  in  the  world  for  the  delineation 
of  lofty  and  elevated  character — the 
more  interesting  that  they  belong  to 
a  race,  like  the  heroic  age,  now  well- 
nigh  extinct.  He  paints  the  adven- 
tures, the  life,  the  ideas,  the  passions, 
tbe  combined  pride  and  indolence, 
valour  and  craft,  heroism  and  mean- 
ness of  the  red  men,  with  the  hand  of 
a  master.  Equally  admirable  is  his 
delineation  of  the  white  man  on  the 
frontier  of  civilization  —  Hawkeye 
or  Leather-stocking,  with  his  various 
other  denominations — who  is  the  pre- 
cursor, as  it  were,  of  European  inva- 
sion, who  plunges  into  the  forest  far 
ahead  of  his  more  tardy  followers,  and 
leads  the  roaming  life  of  the  Indian, 
but  with  the  advantage  of  tlie  arms, 
the  arts,  and  the  perseverance  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  But  ho  is  strictly  a  na- 
tional writer.  II  is  in  the  delineation 
of  Transatlantic  character,  scenes  of 
the  forest,  or  naval  adventures,  that 
his  great  powers  are  shown ;  when 
he  comes  to  paint  the  manners,  or  lay 
the  seat  of  his  conceptions  in  Europe, 
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be  at  once  falls  to  mediocrity,  and 
sometimes  becomes  ridiculous. 

Manzoni  is  an  author  of  the  highest 
excellence,  whose  celebrity  has  been 
derived  from  the  same  faithful  deli- 
neation from  real  life  of  national  man- 
ners.   He  has  written  but  one  novel, 
the  Promessi  Sposi;  though  various 
other  works,  some  religious,  some  his- 
torical, have  proceeded  from  his  pen. 
But  that  one  novel  has  given  him  a 
European  reputation.    It  is  wholly 
different  in  composition  and  character 
from  any  other  historical  romance  in 
existence:   it  has  no  affinity  either 
with   S(M3tt  or  Cooper,    Bnlwcr  or 
James.    The  scene,  laid  in  1628,  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  which  shut 
in  the  Lale  of  Como,  transports  us 
back  two  centuries  in  point  of  time, 
«nd  to  the  south  of  the  Alps  in  point 
of  scene.    As  might  be  expected,  the 
ideas,  characters,   and   incidents  of 
such  a  romance  differ  widely  from 
those  of  northern  climes  and  Protes- 
tant realms.    That  is  one  of  its  great 
charms.    We  are  transported,  as  it 
were,  into  a  new  world;  and  yet  a 
world  so  closely  connected  with  our 
own,  by  the  manners  and  ideas  of 
chivalry,  our  once  common  Catholic 
faith,  and  the  associations  which  every 
person  of  education  has  with  Italian 
scenes  and  images,  that  we  feel,  in 
traversing  it,  the  pleasure  of  novelty 
without  the  enntit  of  a  strange  land.  No 
translation  could  give  an  idea  of  the 
peculiar  beauties  and  excellences  of 
the  original.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
feudal  baron  and  the  Catholic  church 
enter  largely  into  the  composition  of 
the  story.    The  lustfal  passions,  sa- 
Tage  violence,  and  unbridled  license 
of  the  former,  strong  in  his  men-at- 
arms,  castle  battlements,  and  retain- 
ers;  the  disinterested  benevolence, 
charitable  institutions,  and  paternal 
beneficence  of  the  latter,  resting  on 
the  affections  and  experienced  l^ne- 
fits  of  mankind,  are  admirably  de- 
picted. His  descriptions  of  the  plague, 
famine,  and  popular  revolt  at  Milan, 
"are  masterpieces  which  never  were 
excelled.    The  saintlike  character  of 
Cardinal  Borromeo,   strong  in  the 
«way  of  religion,  justice,  and  charity, 
in  the  midst  of  the  vehemence  of 
woridly  passion  and  violence  with 


which  he  is  surrounded,  is  pecnliaiiy 
striking.  It  is  fitted,  like  Guizot's 
Lectures  an  History^  to  illustrate  the 
incalculable  advantage  which  arose, 
in  an  age  of  general  rapine  and  un- 
settled government,  from  the  swar, 
the  disinterestedness,  and  even  thd 
superstitions,  of  religion. 

But  the  greatest  merit  of  the  work 
is  to  be  found  in  the  admirable  deli- 
neation of  the  manners,  ideas,  hopes 
and  fears,  Joys  and  sorrows,  of  horn- 
ble  life  with  whidi  it  abounds.    The 
hero  of  the  piece  is  a  silk -weaver 
named  Renao,  near  Lecco,  on  the 
Lake  of  Como ;  the  heroine  Lads, 
his  betrothed,  the  daughter  of  a  poor 
widow  in  the  same  village ;  and  the 
Btoty  is  founded  on  the  stratagems 
and  wiles  of  an  unbridled  baron  in  the 
vicinity,  whose  passions  had  been  ex- 
cited by  Lucia*s  beauty,  first  to  pre- 
vent her  marriage,  then  to  obtain 
possession  of  her  person.     In  tbf 
conception  of  such  a  piece  is  to  be 
seen  decisive  evidence  of  the  vet 
change  in  human  affairs,  smce  the 
days  when  Tasso  and  ArioBto  poured 
forth  to  an  admiring  age,  in  the  same 
country,  the  loves  of  bigh-b<»n  dam- 
sels, the  combats  of  luii^ts,  the  man- 
ners, the  pride,  and  the  exchinveness 
of  chivalry.    In  its  execution,  Man- 
aoni  is  singularly  felidtons.     He  b 
minute  without  being  tedlom,  graphic 
but  not  vu^ar,  characteristic  and  yet 
never  offensive.  HispicturesofboiDan 
life,  though  placed  two  centuries  back, 
are  evidently  drawn  from  nature  in 
these  times :  the  peasants  whom  be 
introduces  are  those  of  tiie  plains  of 
Lombardy  at  this  time ;  but  though 
he  paints  them  with  the  fidelity  of 
an  artist,  it  is  yet  with  the  flings  of 
a  gentleman.     His  details  are  innu- 
merable— his  finishing   is    minute; 
but  it  is  the  minute  finishing  of  Albert 
Durer  or  Leonardo  da  Vindf  not  of 
Tenters  or  Ostade.    In  this  respect 
he  offers  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
modem  romance  writa^  of  France— 
Victor  Hugo,  Janin,  Madame  Dnde- 
vant,  and  Sue — by  whom  vice  and  li« 
centiousness  are  exhibited  with  vast 
power,  but  more  than  their  native  un- 
disguised colours. — ^Bntthis  wide  and 
interesting  subject  most  be  reserved 
fbr  a  future  occasion. 
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▲  FEW  WOBBS  FOK  BETTINA. 


There  seems  a  very  general  belief 
aiDong  sensible  people  that  we  have 
knd  eoongh  of  the  Germans.  What  with 
LaroQS,  and  princes,  and  geheimraths, 
aM(l  consistorlalraths,  and  poets,  and 
j'hiloiophers,  burying  their  pi^ofundity 
ii)  tobacco  smoke)  and  other  ^'  reek^' 
iij«>re  impervious  still,  we  certainly 
L.ive  had  enough  in  book  and  essay^ 
Air  the  last  few  years,  of  the  Crerman 
Mao.  And,  latterly,  the  German 
women  have  come  in  for  their  share. 
If  tiie  men  have  been  puffed  and 
praised  tQl  their  very  names^are  ridi- 
cukMtt  and  offensive,  it  is  not  so  with 
tiie  gracious  and  high-bom  ladies.  All 
tbc  old  dowagers  that  flourish  a  goose- 
qQiU  make  a  simultaneous  assault  on 
the  unfortunate  '^  frau,"  or  ^*  frau- 
kin ;"  pedantic  old  bachelors  are  hor* 
lified  at  the  wildness  of  some  of  the 
female  Godwin^s  observations,  and  fall 
to,  in  the  general  me/^,  tuggmg  and 
teariog  at  the  miserable  damsel  till 
not  a  shred  ia  left  to  cover  her ;  and 
»urclied  old  maids,  who  have  been 
voDdering  for  twenty  years  if  Woman 
ao  etherealize  society,  r^oice  to  see 
ti.c  punishment  of  such  a  presuming 
uilox,  and  encourage  the  performers 
V  ith  all  their  might.  The  attack  may  be 
veiy  spirited,  and  the  culprit  properly 
trounced  in  most  cases — so  we  are 
ix)Dtented  to  leave  the  fantastic  and 
piiiksophlc  heroines — so  bepraised  by 
their  countrymen — to  the  tender  mer- 
>ie8  of  our  Amazons  at  home ;  but  we 
c'>uch  the  lance,  in  Maga's  lists,  on 
U'half  of  one  whose  name  ia  known 
H*ry  widely,  but  whose  character  is 
little  understood,  and  cons*titute  our- 
»clves  champion  h  Voutrance  of  Bet- 
tioa  Brentano.  Yes,  we  are  in  love 
—over  head  and  ears — ^with  Bettina 
Brentano.  But  .we  must  guard  our- 
selves a  little  in  makmg  this  confes- 
»iuu.  It  is  towards  the  nice,  clever, 
black-eyed,  light-figured  little  houri 
of  that  name,  in  the  pleasant  years 
l^>7-8-9,  and  10,  that  we  own  the 
soft  impeachment,  or  rather  make 
proud  profession  of  our  feelings.  With 
f^ard  to  the  present  bearer  of  the 
dcuomination,  who  has  gone,  in  de- 
^ite  of  our  aiffecUon,  and  married  a 
i&AD  of  the  name  of  Aininl,  we  confess 


we  are  utterly  indifferent  to  her ;  and 
shall  maintain  till  our  dying  day,  that 
the  authoress  of  the  Letters  to  Goethe 
died  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
1811,  universally  lamented,  and  giv- 
ing promise  of  a  mind,  when  matured 
and  steadied,  such  as  no  petticoated 
genius — not  De  Stael  herself— has 
equalled.  Such  letters,  so  full  of  wild 
fancies,  poetical  descriptions,  and 
burning  declarations,  were  never  writ- 
ten by  man  to  woman,  or  woman  to 
man,  before  or  since.  They  could  not 
be  wiitten  by  woman  to  man — they 
were  written  by  a  child  to  Goethe. 
And  this  is  the  key  to  the  wonders  of  the 
correspondence.  Don^t  let  people  talk 
nonsense  about  the  improprieties  of 
her  behaviour — and  shake  their  fool- 
ish heads,  and  lift  their  puritanic  eyes 
up  to  heaven :  her  conduct,  we  grant 
them,  would  have  been  very  improper 
in  them;  but  in  Bettina  Brentano  it 
was  beautiful,  graceful,  and  as  free 
from  impropriety  as  the  morning  and 
evening  walks  of  Paul  and  Virginia*. 
Perhaps  we  may  condescend  on  some  - 
of  the  particulars  dwelt  on  in  the  ac- 
cusation— but  perhaps  we  may  not-^ 
for  the  people  who  see  errors  and' 
grossnesses  in  the  language  or  behar 
viour  of  Bettina,  blush  ^^  celestial  rosy 
red*^  at  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus. 
Let  them  get  trousers  and  petticoats 
for  the  god  and  goddess,  and  leave 
poor  Bettina  alone. 

There  lived  in  Frankfort,  in  the 
summer  of  1807,  a  little  girl  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  years  of  age,  very  small 
in  stature,  and  so  light  and  dancing 
in  her  movements  that  she  might 
have  passed  for  an  attendant  of  Queen 
Titania ;  but  in  her  deep  black  ^jes 
there  was  a  sort  of  light  that  the 
fairies  have  not  yet  arrived  at — ^and 
her  voice  was  musical — and  her  lips 
were  rosy ;  and  every  where  she  was 
known  as  the  cleverest  little  girl  thai 
ever  was  seen,  either  in  fairyland  or 
Frankfort,  or  any  where  else.  She 
was  of  a  sweet,  lUQfectionate,  trusting 
nature,  and  entered  with  a  romantic 
tenderness  into  an  alliance  with  a 
wUd,  h£df-insane  enthusiast,  several 
years  older  than  herself-— the  sister 
Gunderode,  a  canoness  of  a  convent 
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on  the  Rhine.  The  lay-sister  talked 
and  reasoned  herself  into  the  persua- 
sion that  she  woold  be  happier  ont  of 
the  world  than  in  it;  so,  instead  of 
marrying  the  surgeon  or  other  re- 
spectable inhabitant  of  the  free  city, 
and  having  a  large  family  to  provide 
for,  which  would  have  pnt  more  sen- 
sible tbonglits  into  her  head,  she  stab- 
bed herself  one  fine  day  on  the  bank 
of  the  river — and  Bettina  had  no 
longer  a  firiend. 

But  there  dwelt  in  the  same  town 
a  majestic  woman — strong-minded, 
tender-hearted  —  and  with  talent 
enough  to  compensate  for  the  stupi- 
dity of  all  the  other  old  women  (male 
and  female)  in  Frankfort;  and  her 
name  was  Madame  Croethe,  and  she 
was  seventy.five  years  old,  and  lived 
In  an  old  house  by  herself.  Bettina 
went  to  her,  with  her  head  sunk  in 
grief,  and  her  heart  yearning  for  some- 
body to  make  a,  fiiend  of,  and  sat 
down  on  a  stool  at  the  old  lady^s  fset, 
and  said,  *^  I  have  lost  my  Gttnderode, 
win  you  be  my  friend  in  her  stead  ?  ^ 
And  the  old  lady  was  delighted,  and 
kissed  her;  and  Bettina  sat  at  her 
feet,  day  affcer  day,  from  that  time 
forth;  and  they  were  the  two  ten- 
derest  friends  in  Oermany.  And  a 
pleasant  thing  it  wonld  be  to  have 
been  a  mouse  in  the  wall  to  hear  such 
conversation  as  was  carried  on  l^the 
two. 

Now,  in  the  year  1749,  there  was 
bom  a  boy  in  Frankfort, — a  poet, 
great  in  soul — ^the  maker  of  his  coun- 
try's literature — ^no  other  than  the 
illustrious  Goethe — a  son  worthy  of 
snch  a  mother  as  Bettina^s  friend; 
and  while  all  Germany  and  France— 
the  whole  civilized  world  in  short— 
were  almost  worshipping  his  matured, 
perhaps   his    decaying    genius,    the 
noble  mother  was  loud  and  eloquent 
in  her  description  of  him  as  a  boy — 
as  a  yonth — as  a  poet  of  twenty  years 
old ;  and  the  little  gurl  of  fifteen  sat 
and  listened,  tiU  there  arose  in  her 
heart— or  rather  in  her  brain,  for  it 
was  a  stirring  of  the  intellect  more 
than  the  affections — a  feeling  of  in- 
tense admiration,  softened  under  the 
mother's  teaching  into  something  that 
jshe   herself  fancied  was  love;   for 
which  audacious  fancy  the  sagacious 
old  woman  gave  her  some  raps  over 
the  knuckles — (we  are  not  sure  that 
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they  were  altogether  figurative  either, 
but  good  substantial  raps) — enough  to 
make  the  fingers  tingle  in  a  very  dis- 
agreeable manner  indeed.  ^  in 
spite  of  raps,  whether  fignnttfe  er 
not,  she  went  an  ^seding  ber  hmej 
with  all  these  ^jkummg  wocom^ ;  and 
kfc  a  while  we  hmt  aadsiAtthat  she 
never  gave  the  ahwanar  a  thought— 
mor  the  baptiflmal  i^gister-^ner  tlie 
fact,  known  to  all  aiBthmetidaiis,  tliat 
a  person  bom  in  1749  was  fifty-eight 
yeans  old  in  1807.  FSfty-d^  jem 
old,  with  long  white  hair.  Bit  Bet- 
tina had  never  seen  him.  She  onl^ 
knew  him  in  his  works  as  a  poet,  and 
as  a  man — or  rather  as  a  boy— in  the 
beaatifnl  reoofiections  of  his  mother. 
^'  You  dont  ask  after  Wol^ng,*"  says 
that  sensible  old  matron  in  one  of  her 
letters ;  "  Pve  al^vays  smd  to  yon- 
wait  a  while  tOl  some  one  eke  come, 
yonll  not  trouble  yonr  head  aboat 
him  any  more.^^  Bnt  in  the  men 
time  she  did  trouble  her  Ae«Kf  about  him 
to  an  intolerable  extent ;  and  great 
was  her  rejoicing  wheoi  her  1R0the^ 
in-law  offered  to  tuifee  her  as  compa* 
nion  to  his  wife,  in  a  jomney  he  was 
fbrced  to  make  to  Berlia,  and  after- 
wards to  Weimar,  The  coantry  was 
at  that  time  the  seat  of  war;  camps 
and  positions  of  many  diffenait  armies 
had  to  be  passed  l£rongh ;  and  as  a 
protection  to  the  ladies  they  were 
dressed  in  men's  dotibes.  Bettina  sat 
on  the  box  the  whole  timo— passed 
as  a  little  tiger  at  the  inns  wiiere  thef 
slept — ^making  herself  generally  use- 
ful,  hamesslng  and  nnhamessiug  the 
horses — sleeping  all  night  outside, 
though  the  weather  was  piercinglT 
cold;  and  finally,  after  a  week  of  hara 
travelling,  ani%*ed  at  the  city  of  the 
sages— the  literary  capital  of  Ge^ 
many.  Her  first  care  hare  was  to 
change  her  dress,  and  find  out  her 
relation  Wieland — ^from  him  she  got 
a  note  to  Goethe,  and,  armed  with 
that,  presented  herself  at  his  houe. 
This  is  her  account  of  the  meeting  in 
her  letter  to  his  mother : — 

*^  The  door  opened,  and  there  he 
stood,  solemn  and  still,  and  looked 
steadily  at  me.  I  stretched  my  hands 
to  him,  I  believe — bnt  soon  I  was  un- 
conscious of  every  thing.  Goethe 
catched  me  to  his  breast.— *  Poor 
child,  have  I  frightened  you  ? '  These 
were  the  first  words  that  made  their 
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way  to  my  heart.    He  led  me  into 
his  room,  and  placed  me  on  a  sofa 
opposite  him.  We  were  both  silent — 
mX  last  he  said,  ^  Yon  have  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  we  have  lately  met 
with  a  severe  loss,  in  the  death  of  the 
Ducheds  Amelie.'    '  Ah ! '  I  said,  '  I 
never  read  the  newspapers.'     *  In- 
deed !  I  thought  yon  took  an  interest 
in  all  that  goes  on  at  Weimar.'  *  No, 
no,  I  take  no  interest  in  any  thing  at 
Weimar  bnt  you;  and  I  have  not 
patience   enough  to  toil  through  a 
newspaper.'    *  You  are  an  afifection- 
ate  little  girl.'     A  long  pause — I, 
banished  all  the  while  to  the  horrid 
«ofa,  and  very  fidgety  of  course.  You 
Imow  how  impoesible  it  is  for  me  to 
isit  there  and  do  the  pretty  behaved. 
Ah,  mother,  can  a  person  change  his 
nature  all  at  once  ?    I  said  plump — 
♦  Here,  on  this  sofa,  I  can't  stay,'  and 
cprang  up.     '  Make  yourself  comfort* 
able,  by  all  means,'  said  he.    So  I 
-flew  to  him,  and  put  my  arms  round 
ids  neck.    He  took  me  on  his  knee, 
and  pressed  me  to -his  heart.   All  was 
still.    I  had  not  slept  for  such  a  time. 
I  had  sighed  to  see  him  for  years.    I 
fell  asleep  with  my  head  on  his  breast^ 
and,  when  I  awoke,  it  was  to  a  new 
'existence ; — and  that  is  all  at  this  pre- 
sent writing." 

Bettina,  we  repeat,  was  fifteen — 
Croethe  was  fifty- eight ;  and  this  nar- 
rative was  sent  to  his  mother.    We 
will  only  add,  that  Voltaire  affected 
an  interesting  blush  when  he  thought 
on  the  improprieties  of  the  Book  of 
Buth.    So,  hold  up  your  head,  our 
lyright-eyed,  beautiful   Bettina,  and 
cheer  the  heart  of  the  old  man  elo- 
quent with  your  affection;  and  tell 
bim  over  and  over,  in  your  own  wild 
and  captivating  manner,  that  you  love 
liim,  and  worship  him,  and  think  of 
liim  always,  and  sing  his  ballads,  and 
read  his  books — and  nobody  in  their 
aenses  will  think  a  bit  the  worse  of  you 
for  it — not  even  your  worthy  husband, 
who  was  five  or  six  and  twenty  years 
old  when  you  married  him ;  and,  very 
'likely,  was   nearly    as   enthusiastic 
about  Wolfgang  as  yourself.    And  as 
to  kissing  and  jumping  on  people's 
icnees,  and  hugging  close  to  the  heart, 
these   seem    equivalent,  among  the 
Germans  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  to 
a   good  hearty  shake  of  the  hand 
junong  our  more  sedately  behaved 


population ;  and  though  we  think  that, 
under   ordinary   circumstances,    our 
national  customs  in  those  respects 
are  preferable,  we  are  not  prepared  to 
say  that  we  should  be  sorry  for  the 
introduction  of  a  little  Germanism  la 
our  own  case,  if  we  were  a  great  poet 
at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  and  were 
acquainted   with    a   lively,    happy, 
charming  little  genius  like  Bettina,  of 
fifteen.    And  that  she  was  all  that 
we  have  called  her — and  more — ^we 
will  now  proceed  to  show,  by  giving  & 
few  translations  from  her  letters ;  and, 
if  we  can  find  an  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing a  story  or  two  by  the  mother, 
we  will  not  let  it  pass. — And  here  let 
us  make  a  remark,  savouring,  per- 
haps, of  national  vanity — of  which 
failing  we  have  heard  our  countrymen 
not  unfrequently  accused.     Our  re- 
mark is  this,  that  the  Fran  Hath,  as 
Crocthe's  mother  is  called,  has  many 
characteiistics  about   her  which  we 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
Scotch.    If  we  reduced  her  reported 
conversations  to   our  native  Doric, 
they  would  read  exactly  like  the  best 
parts  of  Scott  and  Gait— a  great  deal 
of  shrewdness,  mixed  with  a  wild  sort 
of  humour,  sarcastic  and  descriptive ; 
but  in  her,  perhaps,  elevated  by  an 
occasional  burst  of  poetry  into  some- 
thing higher  than  is  met  with  in  the 
Ayrshire     Legatees^     or     even     in 
Chfril    Thornton,      In    saying    this, 
we  allude,  of  course,  to  none  of  the 
tedious   ^^ havers"  contained  in  the 
book  dedicated  to  the  King  of  Prussia, 
or  at  least  to  the  anti-biblical  parts  of 
them — the  old  Frau  Hath  being  about 
the  worst  commentator  it  has  ever 
been  our  fortune  to  meet. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  Bettina. 
^^  Morris  Bethman  tells  me,*'  says  the 
Frau  Eath,  in  a  letter  to  her  pet, 
'^  that  the  De  Stael  is  going  to  call  on 
me.  She  has  been  in  Weimar.  I 
wish  you  were  here,  for  I  must  get 
up  my  French  as  well  as  I  can."  And 
the  jealousy  of  the  fiery  Bettina  bursts 
out  at  the  very  thought  of  any  one 
being  at  Weimar  and  visiting  Goethe 
but  herself. 

"  I  have  not  heard  from  your  son 
since  the  13th  of  August,  and  here  is 
the  end  of  September.  De  Stael  has 
made  his  time  pass  quickly,  and  driven 
me  out  of  his  head.  A  celebrated 
woman  is  a  onrioaity.    Nobody  elaa 
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can  compete  with  her.    She  is  like 
brandy,  which  the  poor  grain  it  ia 
made  from  can  never  be  compared  to. 
For  brandy  smacks  on  the  tongne  and 
gets  into  the  head,  and  so  does  a 
celebrated  woman.     But  the  simple 
wheat  is  better  far  to  me ; — the  sower 
sows  it  in  the  loosened  soil,  and  the 
Donnteons  sun  and  fruitful  showers 
draw  it  from  the  earth  again,  and  it 
makes  green  the  whole  field,   and 
bears  golden  ears,  aud  at  last  gives 
rise  to  a  happy  harvest-home.     I 
would  rather  be  a  simple  wheat-grain 
than  a  celebrated  woman ;  and  rather, 
far  rather,  that  he  should  break  me 
for  his  daily  bread  than  that  I  should 
get  into  his  head  like  a  dram.    And 
now  I  will  tell  you  that  I  supped  last 
night  with  De  Stacl  in  Maintz.    No 
woman  would  sit  next  her  at  table, 
»?o  I  sat  down  beside  her  myself.    It 
was  uncomfortable  enough ;  for  the 
gentlemen  stood  round  the  table,  and 
crowded  behind  our  chairs,  to  speak  to 
her  and  see  her  close.    They  bent 
over  me.    I  said — '  Vos  adorateurs 
me  mffoquenV    She  laughed.     She 
told  me  that  Goethe  had  spoken  to 
her  of  me.    I  would  fain  have  sat  and 
lijttened,  for  I  should  like  to  hear  what 
it  was  he  said.  And  yet  I  was  wrong ; 
tor  I  would  rather  he  did  not  speak 
of  me  to  any  one—and  I  don't  believe 
ho  did— she  perhaps  only  said  so.    At 
last  so  many  came  to  speak  to  her, 
nnd  pressed  upon  me  so  much,  that  I 
tronldn't  bear  it  any  longer.    I  said 
to  her — *  Vos  lauriers  me  pksent  trap 
tur  lea  ^patdes ;'  and  I  stood  up,  and 
pushed  my  way  through  the  crowd, 
^ismondi,  her  companion,  came  to  me 
and  kissed  my  hand,  and  told  me  I 
was  very  clever,  and  said  it  to  the 
Test,  and  they  repeated  it  twenty 
times  over,  as  if  I  had  been  a  prince 
whose  sayings  are  always  thought  so 
wise  though  ever  so  commonplace. 

"  After  that  I  listened  to  what 
-ehe  said  about  Groethe.  She  said  she 
expected  to  find  him  a  second  Wer- 
ther,  but  she  was  disappointed^nei- 
thcr  his  manners  nor  appearance  were 
like  it,  and  she  was  very  sorry  that 
he  fell  short  of  him  so  entirely.  Fran 
Hath,  I  was  in  a  rage  at  this,  (that 
was  of  no  use  yon  will  say,)  and  I 
turned  to  Schlegel,  and  said  to  him  in 
Oerman,  *  Madame  de  Sta^l  has  made 
%  donble  mistake— -first  in  her  ex- 
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pectation,  and  then  in  her  judgment. 
We  Germans  expect  that  GoeUie  can 
shake  twenty  heroes  finom  his  sleeve 
to  astonish  the  French — but  in  oar 
judgment  he  himself  is  a  hero  of  a 
very  difiiereut  sort.'  Schlegel  is  very 
wrong  not  to  have  informed  her  better 
on  this.  She  threw  a  laorel  leaf  that 
she  had  been  playing  with  on  the 
ground.  I  stamped  on  it,  and  pushed 
it  out  of  the  way  with  my  foot,  and 
went  off.  That  was  my  internew 
with  the  celebrated  woman.** 

But  the  De  Stael  Is  made  the  he- 
roine of  another  letter,  in  which  Bettina 
gives  Goethe  an  account  of  her  pre- 
sentation to  his  mother.  The  cere- 
mony took  place  in  the  apartmoits  of 
Morris  Bethman. 

"  Your  mother— whether  out  of 
irony  or  pride — ^had  decked  hersdf 
wonderfully  out — ^but  with  German 
fancy,  not  in  French  taste ;  and  I  must 
tell  yon  that,  when  I  saw  her  with 
three  feathers  on  her  head^  swayug 
from  side  to  side— red,  white,  and  bloe 
— the  French  national  coloois^which 
rose  from  a  field  of  sun-fiowers-Hny 
heart  beat  high  with  pleasure  and  ex- 
pectation.   She  was  ronged  with  the 
greatest  skill ;  her  great  black  eyes  fired 
a  thundering  volley ;  about  her  neck 
hung  the  well-known  ornament  of 
the  Queen  of  Pmssia ;  lace  of  a  fine 
ancestral  look  and  great  beauty— -a 
real  familv  treasure — covered  her  bo- 
som. And  there  she  stood,  with  white 
gktc^  gloves ; — in  one  hand  an  orna- 
mented fan,  with  which  she  set  the 
air  in  motion ;  with  the  other,  which 
was  bare,  and  all  be-ringed  with  spark- 
ling jewels,  she  every  now  and  then 
took  a  pinch  from  the  snnff-box  with 
your  miniature  on  the  lid — the  one 
with  long  locks,  powdered,  and  with 
the  head  leant  down  as  If  in  thought 
A  number  of  dignified  old  dowagers 
formed  a  semidrcle  in  the  bedroom  of 
Morris  Bethman ;  and  the  asBerablage, 
on  a  deep-red  carpet — ^a  white  fidd  m 
the  middle,  on  which  was  worked  a 
leopard — ^looked  very  grand  ftad  im- 
posing.  Along  the  waUs  were  ranged 
tall  Indian  plants,  and  the  room  was 
dimly  lighted  with  glass-lamps.   Op- 
posite the  semidrcle  stood  the  bed,  on 
an  estrade  raised  two  steps,  also  co- 
vered with  a  deep-red  carpet,  with 
candelabra  at  each  side. 
**  At  hut  came  tiie  long-expeeted 
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visitor  throngh  a  suite  of  illuminated 
rooms,  accompanied  by  Benjamin  Con- 
stant. She  was  dressed  like  Corinne ; 
— atnrban  of  aurora  and  orange- co- 
loured silk — a  gown  of  the  same,  with 
an  orange  tunic,  very  high  in  the 
waist,  so  that  her  heart  had  very  little 
room.  Her  black  eyebrows  and  eye- 
lashes shone,  and  so  did  her  lips  also, 
with  a  mystic  red.  The  gloves  were 
turned  down,  and  only  covered  the 
hand,  in  which  she  carried,  as  usual, 
the  myrtle  twig.  As  the  room  where 
she  was  waited  for  was  much  lower 
than  the  others,  she  had  four  steps  to 
descend.  Unluckily  she  lifted  up  her 
gown  from  the  front  instead  of  from 
behind,  which  gave  a  severe  blow  to 
the  solemnity  of  her  reception ;  for  it 
appeared  for  a  moment  worse  even 
than  merely  funny,  when  this  extra- 
ordinary figure,  dressed  in  strictly 
Oriental  fashion,  broke  loose  upon  the 
staid  and  virtuous  Me  of  Frankfort 
society.  Your  mother  gave  me  a  cou- 
rageous look  when  they  were  introdu- 
ced. I  had  taken  my  stand  at  a  dis- 
tance to  watch  the  scene.  I  observed 
De  Stael's  surprise  at  the  wonderful 
adornment  of  your  mother,  and  at  her 
manner,  which  was  full  of  dignity. 
She  spread  out  her  gown  with  her  left 
hand,  giving  the  salute  with  her  right 
which  sported  the  fan ;  and,  while  she 
bowed  her  head  repeatedly  with  great 
condescension,  she  said  in  a  loud  voice, 
that  sounded  distinctly  through  the 
room — *  Je  suis  la  mere  de  Goet/ie,^ — 
^  Ah^  je  suis  charmeeP  said  the  au- 
thoress ;  and  then  there  was  a  solemn 
silence.  Then  followed  the  presenta- 
tion of  her  distinguished  companions, 
who  were  all  anxious  also  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Goethe's  mother.  She  an- 
swered all  their  polite  speeches  with  a 
new-year's  wish  in  French,  which  she 
muttered  between  her  teeth,  with  a 
multitude  of  stately  curtsies.  In  short 
the  audience  was  now  begun,  and  must 
have  given  them  a  fine  idea  of  our 
German  grandezza.  Your  mother 
bedLoned  me  to  her  side  to  interpret 
between  them ;  the  conversation  was 
all  about  you — about  your  childhood. 
The  portrait  on  the  snuff-box  was 
examined.  It  was  painted  in  Leipsic 
before  the  great  illness  you  had;  but 
even  then  you  were  very  thin.  It 
was  easy  to  see  all  your  present  great- 
ness in  those  childish  features,  and 


particularly  the  author  of  WerOter, 
De  Stael  spoke  of  your  letter,  and  said 
she  would  like  to  see  how  you  write  to 
your  mother,  and  your  mother  pro- 
mised to  show  her;  but,  thought  I,  she 
shall  never  get  any  of  your  letters 
from  »ic,  for  I  don't  like  her.  Every 
time  your  name  was  mentioned  by 
those  ill-shaped  lips,  a  secret  rage 
came  upon  me.  She  told  me  you  caU- 
ed  her  *  Amie'  in  your  letters.  Ah  I 
she  must  have  seen  how  surprised  I 
was  to  hear  it ;  yes— and  she  told  me 
more — ^but  my  patience  failed.  How 
can  you  be  friendly  to  such  an  ugly 
face?  Ah!  there  may  be  seen  how 
vain  you  are! — or  is  it  possible  she  caa 
have  been  telling  a  story  ?  " 

With  this  charitable  resolution  of 
her  doubts,  Bettina  leaves  off  her 
description  of  the  mectiug  between 
DcStaeland  "lamerede Goethe."  We 
think  the  affected  jealousy  of  the 
little  creature  very  amusing;  and^ 
moreover,  we  consider  that  all  her 
words  and  actions  in  relation  to 
Goethe,  were  in  keeping  with  an 
imaginary  character  she  had  deter- 
mined to  assume.  I  shall  be  in  love 
with  him,  and  he  shall  be  in  love  with 
me ;  and  as  he  is  a  poet,  I  will  be 
very  poetical  in  my  passion;  as  he 
writes  tragedies,  I  will  be  dramatic ; 
as  he  is  *^a  student  of  the  human 
mind,"  I  will  puzzle  him  with  the 
wisdom  of  sixty,  united  to  the  play- 
fulness of  ten  or  twelve, — the  flames 
of  Sappho  to  the  childishness  of  my 
real  age  and  disposition.  And  so  in- 
deed she  did.  The  old  philosopher  of 
Weimar  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  her.  He  keeps  writing  to  her  that 
he  cannot  decide  whether  she  is  most 
"  wunderbar"  or  "wunderlich" — 
wonderful  or  odd.  And  round  about 
his  puzzled  head  she  buzzes ;  now  a 
fire-fly,  nearly  singeing  his  elevated 
eyebrows — now  a  hornet,  inserting 
a  sharp  little  sting  in  his  nose — now 
a  butterfly,  lighting  with  beautifiil 
wings  on  the  nosegay  in  his  breast ; 
but  at  all  times  bright,  brilliant,  and 
enchanting.  So,  no  wonder  the  aston- 
ished and  gratified  egotist  called  out 
for  more ;  "  more" — "  more  letters, 
dear  Bettina,"  "  write  to  me  as  often 
as  you  can."  And  to  show  her  that 
her  letters  were  useful  to  him,  he  not 
unfrequently  sent  her  back  long  pas- 
sages of  her   own  epistles,  turned 
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into  rhyme — and  very  good  rhymes 
€hey  are,  and  make  a  very  reepect- 
Hble  appearance  among  his  collected 
poems.  And  a  true  pliilosopher  old 
Goethe  was  (of  the  Sir  Joseph  Banks* 
school  of  philosophy  as  illustrated  by 
P-cter  Pindar.)  Instead  of  admiring  the 
lovely  wings  and  airy  evolutions  of  the 
butterfly  that  rested  so  happily  on  his 
bonquet — ^he  determined  to  examine 
it  more  minutely,  and  put  it  into  his 
^ed  collection.  So  he  laid  coarse 
bands  npon  it — transfixed  it  with  a 
brass  pin,  and  listened  to  its  hnm- 
ming  as  long  as  it  had  strength  to 
bimi;  and  finally  transferred  it  to  a 
book  as  an  extraordinary  specimen  of 
a  new  species — for  which  astonishing 
discovery,  he  was  bespattered  with 
nndeserved  praises  by  the  whole 
press  of  Grermany.  At  this  time,  he 
was  writing  his  WahloerwamUsJutfter^ 
or  Electric  Affinities ;  and  as  it  intro- 
dnced  a  yonng  girl  filled  with  the 
same  wild  passion  for  another  wo- 
Brands  husband  that  Bettina  affected 
to  feel  for  him,  letter  by  letter  was 
sedulously  studied,  to  give  a  new 
tonch,  either  of  tenderness  or  origin- 
ality, to  his  contemptible  Miss 
Ottilie.  But  we  have  already  in  this 
Magazine  expressed  our  opinion  of 
that  performance,  aud  of  the  great 
Goethe  in  general;  so  that  we  shall  not 
return  to  the  subject  on  the  present 
occasion.  Pleasanter  it  is  to  follow  the 
fairy-footed  Bettina  in  her  scramb- 
lings  over  rock  ^nd  fell ;  her  wadings 
through  rivers,  and  slcepings  on  the 
dizzy  verge  of  old  castle  walls  that 
look  down  a  hundred  fathoms  of 
sheer  descent  into  the  Ilhiiic.  And 
pleasanter  still,  to  hear  her  give 
utterance  to  sentiments — unknown  to 
the  pusillanimous,  unpatriotic  heart  of 
the  author  of  Werther — of  sympathy 
with  the  noble  Tyrolese  in  their 
struggles  for  freedom,  and  her  gene- 
rous regard  for  them  when  they  were 
snbdned. 

Nothing,  perhaps,  is  more  astonish- 
ing in  these  letters — considering  the 
date  of  them,  1809-10— than  the 
titter  silence  maintained  on  the  state 
of  public  affairs.  The  French  are 
mentioned  once  or  twice^ — but  gene- 
Tally  in  praise — Kapoleon  as  often; 
%rat  not  a  word  to  show  that  there 
was  any  stirring  in  the  German  mind 
^ou  the  anbjeot  of  their  country  or  iudo- 


pendence.  There  they  went  on,  amok« 
ing  aud  drinking  beer,  writingtreatiflaB 
on  the  Greek  article,  or  poems  on  Ori- 
ental subjects,  in  the  same  prosy,  dnU, 
dreamy  fashion  as  ever,  with  the 
cannon  of  Jena  sounding  in  their 
ears,  and  the  blood  of  Uofer  JGnesh 
npon  the  ground.  Well  done,  then, 
beautiful,  merry,  deep-sonled,  teader- 
hearted  Bettina !  From  her  windows 
at  Munich,  she  saw  the  smoke  of 
the  burning  villages  in  the  Tyrol; 
and  her  constant  wish  is  for  men^ 
clothes  and  a  sword,  to  go  and  joaa 
the  patriots,  and  have  a  dash  at  the 
stnpid,  dunderheaded  Bavarians.  But 
our  clever  little  friend  is  not  alone  m 
her  good  feelings.  Count  Btadion,  m 
dignitary  of  the  chnrch,  and  Anstrisa 
ambassador,  is  her  sworn  ally ;  and 
few  things  are  more  beantifoi  than 
the  descriptions  of  the  reverend  di- 
plomatist and  the  fiery-eyed  little 
Bettina  being  united  by  their  sym^ 
pathy  in  what  was  then  a  fallen  and 
hopeless  cause.  But  there  was  still 
another  sympathiser,  and  the  dbk 
coveiy  of  his  feelings  we  will  let  Bet- 
tina herself  describe : — 

"  Next  day  ^vas  Grood-ftidaj. 
Stadion  took  me  with  him  to  read  ma 
mass.  I  told  him,  with  many  blosheSt 
the  great  longing  I  had  to  jW  tiie 
T3nrolese.  Stadion  told  me  to  depend 
on  him ;  he  would  take  a  knapsaok 
on  his  back  and  go  into  the  Tjno], 
and  do  all  I  wanted  to  do  instead  of 
me.  This  was  the  last  mass  that  he 
could  read  to  me,  for  his  departure 
in  a  few  days  was  settled.  Ah  me  I 
it  fell  heavy  on  my  heart  that  I  was 
to  lose  so  dear  a  friend.  After  maas, 
I  went  into  the  choir,  threw  on  a  sni^ 
plicc,  and  joined  in  Winter's  LamenL 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Gfown-prinoe 
and  his  brother  came  in — the  oruoifix 
lay  on  the  groimd — both  the  biothen 
kissed  it,  and  afterwards  embraced. 
They  had  had  a  quarrel  till  that  d^ 
about  a  court  tutor,  whom  the  Crown- 
prince  had  thouj^'ht  ill  of,  and  dismias- 
ed  from  his  brother's  service.  Tbegr 
were  reconciled  in  the  way  I  bane 
said,  in  the  old  church,  and  it  was  m 
delightful  thing  to  sec  it.  Bopp,  an 
old  music-master  of  the  Crown-.priaee, 
who  also  gave  me  some  lessons,  ai^ 
companied  me  home.  He  showed  me 
a  sonnet  composed  by  the  Crown- 
prince  that  morning.    It  qieaks  weii 
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for  hia  '  inner  soul,'  that  he  feels  this 
inclination  to  poetry  in  interesting 
circmnstances.    Nature  assuredly  as- 
serts ber  rights  in  him,  and  he  wiU 
surely  not  let  the  Tyrolese  be  hardly 
dealt  with.     Yes,  I  have  great  trust 
in  him.     Old  Bopp  told  me  many 
dings  that  raised  my  opinion  of  him 
to  the  highest  pitch.    On  the  thfa^ 
boliday,  1^  carried  me  to  the  English 
jgarden  to  hear  the€rown-prince's  ad- 
dress to  the  assembled  troops,  with 
whom  he  was  going  to  serve  his  first 
campaign.    I  could  hear  nothing  dis- 
tinctly, but  what  I  did  hear,  I  did 
not  at  all  like;  he  spoke  of  their 
bravery,    their    perseverance,     and 
loyal^,  and  that  he,  with  their  as- 
sistance, would  bring  back  the  Tyro- 
lese to  obedience,  and  that  he  consi- 
dered his  own  honour  conjoined  to 
theirs,  &c.  &c.  As  I  went  home,  this 
worried  me  very  much.    I  saw  that 
the  Crown-prince,  in  the  hands  of  his 
generals,  would  do  all  that  his  heart 
r^)^led  agfdnst.    I  thought,  as  I  re- 
turned from  the  show,  that  no  man 
in  the  world  ever  speaks  truth  to  one 
in  power,  but  rather  that  there  are 
always  flatterers  to  approvie  of  all  he 
does  ;  and  the  worse  his  conduct,  the 
greater  their  foar  that  he  may  doubt 
^their  approbation.  They  have  never 
the  good  of  mankind  in  their  eye,  but 
only  the  favour  of  their  master.    So 
I  determined  to  take  a  bold  step,  to 
satisfy  my  own  feelings — and  I  hope 
you  will  excuse  me  if  you  think  I  did 
wrong. 

"  After  expressing  to  the  Crown- 
prince  my  love,  and  respect  for  his 
genius,  I  confessed  to  him  my  senti- 
ments towards  the  Tyrolese,  who 
were  gaining  such  a  heroic  crown — 
my  confidence  that  he  would  show 
mildness  and  forbearance,  where  his 
people  were  now  giving  way  only  to 
crudty  and  revenge — I  asked  him  if 
the  title  *  Duke  of  the  Tyrol '  had 
not  a  nobler  sound  than  the  names 
cf  the  four  kings  who  had  united  their 
power  to  exterminate  those  heroes? 
And,  however  it  turned  out,  I  hoped 
he  would  acquire  from  his  conduct 
^cven  the  title  of '  Tlie  Humane.' 

"  This  was  the  contents  of  a  letter 
that  filled  four  pages.  After  writing 
it  in  the  most  furious  excitement,  I 
sealed  it  very  calmly,  and  gave  it 
into  the  music-master's  hands,  telling 


hhan — *  This  is  something  about  the 
Tyrolese  that  may  be  veiy  useful  to 
the  Crown-prince.' 

"  How  glad  a  man  is  to  make  himself 
of  importance  I  Old  Bopp  nearly 
tumbled  down-stairs  in  his  hurry  to 
give  such  an  interesting  letter  to  the 
Fi-ince ;  and  I,  with  my  usual  light- 
headedness, forgot  all  about  it.  I 
went  to  Winter  to  sing  hynms — to 
Tieck — to  Jacobi — nowhei^e  could  I 
find  any  body  to  agree  with  me; 
eveiy  where  there  seemed  nothing 
but  fear ;  and  if  they  had  known 
what  I  had  done,  they  would  have 
forbidden  me  their  houses.  Hooked 

bitterly  on  them  all,  and  thought 

Be  you  Bavarian  and  French — 1  and 
the  Crown-ptince  are  German  and 
Tyrolese.  Or  he  gets  me  put  in 
prison — and  then  I  am  at  once  firee 
and  independent ;  and  if  I  ever  get 
out  agam,  I  will  go  over  to  the  Tyro- 
lese, and  meet  the  Crown-prince  on 
the  field,  and  force  from  lum  what  be 
now  refuses  to  my  entreaty. 

**  The  old  music-master  came  back, 
pale  and  trembling. 

^'  *  What  was  there  in  the  paper  you 
gave  me  for  the  Crown-prince  ? '  ho 
said.  '  It  may  ruin  me  for  life.  The 
Crown-prince  looked  excited  as  he 
read  it  —  ay,  angry;  and  when  he 
saw  me  there,  he  ordered  me  off  with- 
out one  gracious  word.' 

"  I  could  not  help  laughing.    The 
music-mastei*  grew  more  and  more 
anxious,  and  I  more  and  more  de- 
lighted.    I  rejoiced  already  in  my 
imprisonment ;  and  I  thought  how  I 
conld  carry  on  my  philosophic  specu- 
Jations  in  my  soUtude.    Once  only  I 
saw  the  Crown-prince  at  the  theatre. 
He  gave  me  a  friendly  nod.    Very 
good.    For  eight  days  I  had  not  seen 
Stadion  ;  but,  on  the  10th  of  April,  I 
got  certain  information  that  he  had 
gone  off  by  night.    I  was  very  sorry 
to  think  I  had  seen  liim  for  the  last 
time ;  and  it  struck  mc,  with  strange 
significance,   that  he  read  his  last 
mass  on  Good -Friday.    At  last  my 
long  repressed  and  dissembled  feel- 
ings burst  forth  in  tears.    It  is  in 
solitude  one  knows  his  own  wishes 
and  his  helplessness.     I  found  no 
place   of  repose  for  my  struggling 
heart ;   and,  tired  with  weepiug,  I 
at  length  fell  asleep.    Have  you  ever 
fallen  asleep  worn  out  with  weeping? 
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But  men  do  not  weep.  You  have 
never  wept  so  that  the  sobs  shook 
your  breast  even  in  your  sleep  ?  Sob- 
bing in  my  dreams,  I  heard  my  name. 
It  was  dark.  By  the  faint  jriinuner  of 
the  street  lamps,  I  perceive  a  mux 
near  me,  in  a  foreign  military  uni* 
form,  sabre,  sabretash— dark  hair.  I 
should  have  thought  it  was  Black 
Fred,  (Stadlon^s  name  among  his 
intimates.^ 

«( No— it  is  no  mistake ;  it  is  indeed 
Black  Fred,  come  to  take  his  leave. 

"  *'  My  carriage  is  at  the  door—  I  am 
gouig — as  a  soldier — to  the  Austrian 
army ;  and  with  regard  to  your  Tyro* 
lose  friends,  you  shall  have  nothing  to 
reproach  me  with,  or  you  never  see 
me  more ;  for  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  I  will  not  consent  to  their 
being  betrayed.  I  have  this  moment 
been  with  the  Crown-prince.  He 
drank  with  me  the  health  of  the 
lyrolese,  and  a  ^pereat^  to  Napoleon. 
He  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  said — 
^  Remember  that,  m  the  year  nine,  in 
April,  daring  the  Tyrolese  rebellion, 
the  Crown-prince  of  Bavaria  opposes 
Napoleon.*  And  so  saying,  he  dang- 
ed  his  glass  on  mine  so,  that  he  broke 
the  foot  of  it  off.' 

"  I  said  to  Stadton — *  Now  then  I 
am  all  alone,  and  have  no  friend 
left.' 

"  He  smiled,  and  said — *  You  write 
to  Goethe.  Write  him  from  me  that 
the  Catholic  priest  will  gather  laurels 
on  the  Tyrolese  battle-field.' 

'^  I  said — ^  I  shall  not  soon  hear  a 
mass  again.' 

"  *  And  I  shall  not  soon  read  one,' 
he  answered. 

*^  He  then  took  up  his  weapons,  and 
reached  me  his  hand  to  say  good-by. 
I  am  sure  I  shall  never  see  him 
again. 

^^  Scarcely  washe  gone,  when  aknock 
came  to  the  door,  and  old  Bopp  came 
in.  It  was  still  dark  in  the  room,  but 
I  knew  by  his  voice  he  was  in  good- 
humour.  He  held  out  a  broken  glass 
to  me,  with  great  solemnitv,  and  said 
— *  The  Crown-prince  senos  you  this, 
and  bids  me  tell  you  that  he  drank 
the  health  of  those  yon  take  under 
your  protection  out  of  it ;  and  here  he 
sends  you  his  cockade,  as  a  pledge  of 
honour  that  he  will  keep  his  wonl  to 
yon,  and  prevent  all  cruelty  and  in- 
justiee.' " 


The  fate  of  Hofer  comes  unforta- 
nately  to  our  memory  to  mar  Ihe 
pleasantness  of  tiiis  little  dramatic 
incident ;  but  the  whole  stoiy  gives  a 
favourable  impression  of  the  Crown- 
prince,  who  is  now  the  poetical  Lonis 
of  Bavaria — the  dnUest  and  atupidest 
of  whose  works  (we  may  observe  in  a 
parenthesis)  makes  a  poor  figure  in  its 
Greek  dress,  and  had  better  be  re* 
translated  as  quickly  as  possible  into 
its  original  Teutsch. 

It  is  curious  to  see  the  sort  of  so- 
dety  that  Bettina  moves  in — crown- 
prinoes,  and  prince-bishope,  and  am- 
bassadors -  extraordinary — and  all 
treating  her  with  the  greatest  regard. 
There  must  have  been  something  veiy 
takmg  in  the  bright  black  eyes  and 
rosy  lips  of  the  correq)ondent  of 
Goethe,  and  friend,  apparently,  of  all 
the  German  magnifiooes;  for  she  uses 
them  with  very  little  ceremony,  and 
holds  her  head  as  high  among  them 
as  if  she  knew  there  was  more  in  it 
than  was  contained  under  aU  their 
crowns  and  mitres.  But  it  was  not 
with  the  magnates  of  the  land  alone 
that  she  was  on  sach  terms.  The  lite- 
rary potentates  were  equally  pleased 
with  her  attention.  If  a  rising  artist 
wants  encouragement,  he  applies  to 
Bettina.  Sculptors,  painters,  musi- 
cians, all  lav  then:  claims  before  her ; 
and  we  find  her  constantly  using  her 
infiuence  on  their  behidf  with  the  lite- 
rary dictator  of  Weimar.  Ha  scholar 
or  philosopher  is  sick,  she  aits  at  bis 
bedside ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the 
playfulness,  wildness,  ecoentridtj, 
(and  perhaps  affectation,)  we  meet 
with  in  the  letters,  we  see  enough  of 
right  spirit  and  eood  heart  to  counter- 
balance them  ful ;  and  such  a  mali- 
dous  little  minx  I  and  such  a  despiser 
of  prudery,  and  contemner  of  hum- 
bug in  all  its  branches  I  It  is  delight* 
ful  to  reflect  on  the  torment  she  most 
have  been  to  all  the  silly  stiff-backed 
old  maids  within  reach  of  tongue  and 
eye.  And  therefore — and  for  many 
reasons  besides — ^we  maintain  that 
Bettina,  from  fifteen  to  seventeen,  is 
an  exquisite  creature,  fiery  and  im- 
passioned as  Juliet,  and  witty  as 
Beatrix.  We  will  also  maintaui  till 
our  dymg  day,  that  neither  her  Borneo 
nor  Benedict  was  near  sixty  years 


old. 
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A  Few  Words  for  Bettina, 


Bath  about  her  son  has  already  been 
iDcoiporated  in  the  thousand  and  one 
memoirs  and  recoUections  supplied  by 
the  lore  and  admiration  of  his  friends ; 
—we  will  therefore  not  follow  Bet- 
tma  in  her  record  of  his  boyish  days, 
IS  gathered  from  his  mother  and  re- 
ported to  himself,  further  than  to  re- 
mark, that  Tsnity  seems  from  the  Tery 
first  to  hare  been  his  previdling  cha- 
racterlstie— eren  to  so  low  a  pitch  as 
the  ^'  snmptnonsness  of  apparel." 
Thmk  of  a  UtUe  snob  in  the  Lawn- 
mart;et-«on  of  a  baillie — dressing 
himself  two  or  three  times  a-day — 
once  plainly— -OQoe  half-and-half- 
sad  finally  in  hat  and  feather — silks 
and  satins — a  caricature  of  a  courtier 
of  Louis  XrV.;  and  all  this  at  the  age 
of  eigfat  or  nine  I 

We  have  said  that  our  love  for 
Bettina  only  extends  to  the  three 
years  of  her  life  from  1807  to  1810. 
a  that  period  it  dies  a  natural  death. 
She  assumed  at  fouiteen  the  feelings 
of  a  bve-inspuredf  heart -devoted 
'^  character" — as  fictitious,  we  are 
persuaded,  as  any  created  by  drama- 
tist or  poet ;  ana  it  was  pleasant  to 
see  wUh  what  art  and  eloquence  she 
acted  up  to  it.  It  seemed  a  wonder- 
M  effort  of  histrionic  skill,  and  supe- 
rior, m  an  infinite  degree,  to  the  mere 
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representation  on  the  stage  of  an 
Ophelia  or  Miranda.  But  when  years 
passed  on,  and  she  still  continued  the 
same  '^  character,"  she  strikes  us  with 
the  same  feelings  that  would  be  ex- 
cited by  some  actress  who  should 
grow  so  enamoured  of  her  favourite 
part,  as  to  go  on  Opheliaizing  or  Des- 
demonaing  off  the  stage — singing 
snatches  of  unchristian  ballads,  with 
the  hair  dishevelled,  during  prayers 
in  church ;  or  perpetually  smothering 
herself  with  pillows  on  the  drawing- 
room  sofa.  It  is  as  if  General  Tom 
Thumb  were  to  grow  to  a  decent 
size,  and  still  go  on  imitating  Napo- 
leon, and  insisting  on  people  paying  a 
shilling  to  see  his  smaUness.  Bettina 
should  have  stopped  before  she  grew 
womanly;  for  though  we  have  not 
the  least  suspicion  of  her  having  had 
any  meaning  in  what  she  did — ^forther 
than  to  show  her  devemess — still, 
the  attitudes  that  are  graceful  and 
becoming  in  a  children's  dance,  take  a 
very  different  expression  in  an  Indian 
nautch.  And  therefore  we  return  to 
our  belief  at  the  commencement  of 
this  paper,  that  the  "child"  of 
Goethe's  correspondence  died,  and 
was  buried  in  a  garden  of  roses,  in  the 
year  1810 — De  mortids  nil  nisi  bomim. 
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XOBIfB^S  BVECDSESS  OF  THE  BBIXISH  CKXTXaU 

iTo.  vnL 

SUFPLKHEZTT  TO  MacFlBCSOB  ASD  TR&  DuSCIAD. 


Weix,  then,  we  have  once  more — 
to  wit  a  month  ago — wheeled  round 
and  encountered  face  to  face  oar  two 
great  masters,  with  whom  we  at  first 
set  out — John  Drjden  and  Alexanr 
der  Pope.  We  found  them  under  a 
peculiar  character,  that  of  Avengers 
to  be  ima^  by  the  Py  thean  quell- 
ing with  his  divine  and  igneous  ar- 
rows the  Python,  foul  mud-engen- 
dered monster,  burthening  the  earth 
and  loathed  by  the  light  of  heaven. 

Dryden  and  Pope!  Father  and 
son — master  and  scholar — founder 
and  improver.  Who  can  make  up  his 
election,  which  of  the  two  he  prefers? 
— the  free  composition  of  Dryden 
that  streams  on  and  on,  full  of  vigour 
and  splendour,  of  reason  and  wit,  as 
if  verse  were  a  mother  tongue  to  him, 
or  some  special  gift  of  the  universal 
Mother— or  the  perfected  art  of  Pope  ? 
Tour  choice  changes  as  your  own 
humour  or  the  weathercock  turns.  If 
jolly  Boreas,  the  son  of  the  clear  sky, 
as  Homer  calls  him,  career  scattering 
the  clouds,  and  stirring  up  life  over 
all  the  face  of  th«  waters,  grown 
riotous  with  exuberant  power,  you 
are  a  Drydenite.  But  if  brightness 
and  stillness  fall  together  upon  wood 
and  valley,  upon  hill  and  lake,  then 
the  spurit  of  beauty  possesses  you, 
and  yon  lean  your  ear  towards  Pope. 
For  the  spirit  of  beauty  reigns  in  his 
Binsical  style;  and  if  he  sting  and 
kill,  it  is  with  an  au:  and  a  grace  that 
quite  win  and  charm  the  lookers-on ; 
and  a  sweetness  persuades  them  that 
he  is  more  concerned  about  embalm- 
ing his  victims  to  a  perennial  pulchri- 
tude after  death,  than  intent  upon  ra- 
vishing from  them  the  breath  of  a 
fihort-lived  existence. 

D]^den  is  all  power — and  he  knows 
it.  He  soars  at  ease — he  sails  at  ease 
— ^he  swoops  at  ease-*and  he  trusses 


at  ease.  In  his  own  verse,  not  another 
]y;)proaches  him  for  eaeigy  brought 
from  familiar  uses  of  expressioo. 
Witness  the  haaacdooa  bat  iniiai- 
table — 

"^  To  fiW  Md  pdidk  6«4  Alakhty^ 

€mi;' 

and  a  hundred  others.  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  are  now  and  thai  (» 
bkinksy  as  Tweedie  used  to  say)  aJ}- 
snrpassing  by  such  a  happiness.  But 
Dryden  alone  moves  unf^teredmtfae 
fettering  couplet — ahme  of  those  wlu> 
have  submitted  to  the  fetters.  Far 
those  who  write  distichs,  mmiBgAen 
into  one  another,  head  Cfwer  bedls,  t31 
you  do  not  know  where  to  hwk  after 
the  rhyme — these  doBOtweartiieir  fet- 
ters, and  with  an  idl-mastering  grace 
danee  to  tke  cMme,  but  tiiey  break 
then  and  caprr  about,  the  fragments 
claiAiBg  «BsBally  and  strangely  abont 
thefr  heels.  Tm  frons  the  cfamiay 
clowns  to  glorious  cTohn : — smewj, 
flexible,  weU-koit,  ag3e,  stately-step- 
ping, gracefully-bending,  stem,  stal- 
warth — or  sitting  his  horse,  "erect 
and  fair,"  in  career,  and  carrying  his 
steel-headed  lance  of  tme  stuff,  level 
and  steady  to  its  dm,  and  impetuous 
as  a  thunderbolt.  His  strokes  aie 
like  the  shots  of  that  tremendous 
ordnance— 

"  chain'd  thunderbolts  and  hail 
Of  iron  globes—— 
That  whom  they  hit  none  on  their  feet 

might  8tand> 
Though  standing  else  as  rocks." 

But  we  are  forgetting  onrsdTes. 
We  must  not  run  into  elongated  cri- 
ticism, however  excellent,  in  a  Scr- 
PLEMEKT — and  therefore  gladden  yoa 
all  with  a  specimen — without  note  or 
comment — from  the  second  part  (^ 
Absalom  and  AMtapheL 
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Doegy  though  without  knowing  how  or  whyi 
Hade  still  a  blundering  kind  of  melody ; 
Spurr'd  boldly  on,  and  dash'd  through  Uiibk  and  thiUj 
Through  sense  and  nonsense,  never  out  nor  in ; 
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Free  from  all  meaning,  ivhether  good  or  bad. 

And  in  one  word,  heroically  mad : 

He  was  too  warm  on  pickiag-work  to  dwell. 

But  fagotted  his  nodona  as  they  fell. 

And  if  they  rhymed  and  rattled,  all  was  well. 

Spiteful  he  is  not^  though  he  wrote  a  satyr. 

For  still  there  goes  some  thinking  to  ill  nature  : 

He  needs  no  more  than  birds  and  beasts  to  think. 

All  his  occa^ons  are  to  eat  and  drink. 

If  he  call  rogue  and  rascal  from  a  garret. 

He  means  you  no  more  mischief  than  a  parrot : 

The  words  for  friend  and  foe  alike  were  made. 

To  fetter  them  in  verse  is  all  his  trade. 

For  almonds  he'll  cry  whore  to  his  own  mother : 

And  call  young  Absalom  king  David  s  brother. 

Let  him  be  gallows-free  by  my  consent. 

And  nothing  suffer  since  he  nothing  meant ; 

Hanging  supposes  human  soul  and  reason. 

This  animal's  below  committing  treason : 

Shall  he  be  hang'd  who  never  could  rebel  ? 

That's  a  preferment  for  Achitophel. 

Railing  in  other  men  may  be  a  crime. 

But  ought  to  pass  for  mere  insfchkct  in  him  : 

Instinct  he  foUows  and  no  further  knows. 

For  to  write  verse  with  him  is  to  transprose. 

'Twero  pity  treason  at  his  door  to  lay. 

Who  makes  heaven's  gate  a  lock  to  its  own  key  : 

Let  him  rail  on,  let  his  invective  Muse 

Have  four  and  twentv  letters  to  abuse. 

Which,  if  he  jumbles  to  one  line  of  sense. 

Indict  him  of  a  capital  oifbnce, 

irr  fire- works  give  him  leave  to  vent  bis  spight. 

Those  are  the  only  serpents  he  can  write  ; 

The  height  of  his  ambition  is,  we  know. 

But  ta  be  master  of  a  puppet-show. 

On  that  one  stage  his  works  may  yet  appear. 

And  a  month's  harvest  keeps  him  all  the  year. 

**  Now  stop  your  noses,  readers,  all  and  some, 
For  here's  a  tun  of  midnight- woric  to  come, 
Og  from  a  treason-tavern  rowllng  home. 
Round  as  a  g^obe,  and  Itquor'd  every  chink. 
Goodly  and  great  he  sails  behind  his  link ; 
With  all  this-  bulk  there *s  nothing  lost  in  Og, 
For  every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue : 
A  monstrous  mass  of  foul  corrupted  matter. 
As  an  the  deril^  had  spew'd  to  make  tiie  batter. 
When  wine  has  given  him  courage  to  blaspheme. 
He  cvrves  God,  but  God  before  curst  him ; 
And,  if  man  could  have  reason,  non«  has  more, 
l^at  made  his  paunch  so  rich,  and  him  so  poor. 
With  wealth  he  was  not  trusted,  for  heaven  knevr 
What  twas  of  old  to  pamper  up  a  Jew ; 
To  what  would  he  on  quail  and  pheasant  swell. 
That  ev'h  on  tripe  and  carrion  could  rebel  ? 
But  though  heaven  made  him  poor,  with  reverence  speaking. 
He  never  was  a  poet  of  God*s  making ; 
The  midwife  laid  her  hand  on  his  thick  skull. 
With  this  prophetic  blessing — Be  thou  dull : 
Drink,  swear,  and  roar,  forbear  no  lewd  delight 
Fit  fer  thy  bulk,  do  any  thing  but  write : 
Thou  art  of  lasting  make,  like  thoughtless  men, 
A  strong^  nativity — but  for  the  pen ! 
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Eat  opium,  mingle  arsenic  in  thy  drink. 
Still  thou  mayst  live,  avoiding  pen  and  ink. 
I  see,  I  see,  'tis  counsel  given  in  vain. 
For  treason  botcht  in  rhyme  will  be  thy  bane : 
Rhyme  is  the  rock  on  which  thou  art  to  wrecks 
•Tis  fatal  to  thy  fame  and  to  thy  neck : 
Why  should  thy  metre  good  King  David  blast ! 
A  psalm  of  his  wiU  surely  be  thy  last, 
Dar'st  thou  presume  in  verse  to  meet  thy  foes. 
Thou  whom  the  penny  pamphlet  foil'd  in  prose  ? 
Doeg,  whom  God  for  mankind's  ndrth  has  made, 
O'er-tops  thy  talent  in  thy  very  trade ; 
Doeg  to  thee,  thy  paintings  are  so  coarse^ 
A  poet  is,  though  he's  the  poet's  horse. 
A  double  noose  thou  on  thy  neck  dost  pull 
For  writing  treason,  and  for  writing  dull  j 
To  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil, 
But  to  be  hang'd  for  nonsense  is  the  devil: 
Had  thou  the  glories  of  thy  king  exprest. 
Thy  praises  h^  been  satyr  at  the  best ; 
But  thou  in  clumsy  verse,  unUckt,  unpointed. 
Hast  shamefully  defy'd  the  Lord's  anointed  i 
I  will  not  rake  the  dunghill  for  thy  crimes. 
For  who  would  read  thy  life  that  reads  thy  rhy 
But  of  King  David's  foes  be  this  the  doom. 
May  all  be  like  the  young  man  Absalom ! 
And  for  my  foes,  may  this  their  blessing  be. 
To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee ! " 
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This  is  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  personal 
satire.  Yet  there  are  passages  of 
comparable  excellence  In  the  Dundad* 
Aha!  what  have  we  here?  Aeon* 
temptuoos  attack  on  Pope  by — ^a 
Tankee-Cockney !  What  a  cross! 
John  Bussell  Lowell  from  Mas* 
sachosets  thns  magpie-like  chattereth 
at  the  Nightingale. 

^  PAt/ip.-— You  talk  about  the  golden 
age  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was  a  French 
pinchbeck  age. 

<'  Jbikn.— Stay,  not  so  fast.  I  like  the 
writers  of  that  period,  for  the  transpa- 
rency of  their  style,  and  their  freedom 
from  affectation.  If  I  may  trust  my 
understanding  of  your  meaning,  our 
modern  versifiers  have  only  made  the 
simple  discovery,  that  an  appearance  of 
antiquity  is  the  cheapest  passport  to 
respect.  But  the  cheapest  which  we  pur- 
chase with  subservience  is  too  dear.  You 
yourself  have  no  such  prejudice  against 
the  Augustan  age  of  EngUsh  literature. 
I  have  caught  you  more  than  once  with 
the  TaUer  in  your  hand,  and  have  heard 
^ou  praising  Dry  den's  prefaces. 

^Philip. — You  and  I  have  very  dif- 
ferent notions  of  what  poetry  is,  and  of 
what  its  object  should  be.  You  may 
claim  for  Pope  the  merit  of  an  envious 
•ye,  which  could  turn  the  least  scratch 
upon  the  character  of  a  friend  into  a 
f esteTj  of  a  nimble  and  adroit  fancy,  and 


of  an  ear  so  niggardly  that  it  conU 
afford  but  one  invariable  c«suia  to  lui 
verse ;  but,  when  you  call  him  poet,  jm 
insult  the  buried  mi^esty  of  all  earth's 
noblest  and  choicest  spirits.     Nature 
should  lead  the  true  poet  by  the  hsnd, 
and  he  has  far  better  things  to  do  than 
to  busy  himself  in  counting  the  wsrta 
upon  it,  as  Pope  did.    A  cup  of  water 
from  Bippocrene,  tasting,  as  it  mutt,  of 
innocent  pastoral  sights  and  soonds,  of 
the  bleat  of  lambs,  of  the  shadows  of 
leaves  and  flowers  that  have  leaned  orer 
it,  of  the  ro^  hands  of  children  whoie 
privilege  it  ever  is  to  paddle  in  it,  of 
the  low  words  of  lovers  iriio  have  walk- 
ed by  its  side  in  the  .moonlight,  of  tlie 
tears  of  the  poor  Hagars  of  the  world 
who  have  drunk  from  it,  would  choke  s 
satirist    His  thoughts  of  the  country 
must  have  a  savour  of  Jack  Ketch,  sad 
see  no  beauty  but  in  a  hen^  fi^ 
Poetry  is  something  to  make  us  wiser 
and   better,  by  continually  revetfisg 
those  types  of  beauty  and  truth  which 
God  has  set  in  all  men's  soub;  not  by 
picking  out  the  petty  &ults  of  o«r 
neighl^urs  to  make  a  mock  ot    Shall 
that  divine  instinct  which  has  is  all 
ages  concerned  itself  only  with  what  is 
holiest  and  fairest  in  Ufe  and  nature, 
degrade  itself  to  go  about  seeking  for 
the  scabs  and  ulcers  of  the  patriM 
spirits,  to  grin  over  with  a  derisoa 
more  hideous  even  than  thepidfiil  qaarrj 
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it  baa  moDsed  ftt  ?    Asmodeus's  gift,  of 
uiroo6ng  the  dwellings  of  his  neigh- 
boon  at  will,  would  be  the  rarest  outfit 
for  a  satirist,  but  it  would  be  of  no  worth 
to  a  poet.    To  the  satirist  the  mere  out- 
ward motives    of    life    are     enough. 
Vanitj,  pride,  ararice — these,  and  the 
other  external  vices,  are  the  strings  of 
bis  immusical  lyre.    But  the  poet  need 
oolj  unroof  his  own  heart    AU  that 
makes  happiness  or  misery  under  every 
roof  of  the  wide  world,  whether   of 
palace  or  horel,  is  working  also  in  that 
narrow  yet  boundless  sphere.     On  that 
fittle  stage  the  great  drama  of  life  is 
aeted  dally.    There  the  creation,  the 
tempting,  and  the  fall,  may  be  seen 
aaew.     In    that     withdrawing-closet, 
solitude  whispers  her  secrets,  and  death 
ancoTers  his  face.    There  sorrow  takes 
up  her  abode,  to  make  ready  a  pillow  . 
aod  a  resting-place  for  the  weary  head 
of  bve,  whom  the  world  casts  out.    To 
the  poet  nothing  is  mean,  but  every 
tbmg  on  earth  is  a  fitting  altar  to  the 
supreme  beauty. 

"  But  I  am  wandering.  As  for  the 
poets  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  it  is  enough 
to  prove  what  a  kennel  standard  of 
poetry  was  then  established,  that  Swift's 
smutchy  verses  are  not  even  yet  ex* 
daded  {rem  the  collections.  "What  dis« 
gating  stuff,  too,  in  Prior  and  Parnell ! 
Tet  Swift,  perhaps,  was  the  best  writer 
of  English  whom  that  period  produced. 
Witness  his  prose.  Pope  treated  the 
English  language  as  the  image-man  has 
served  the  bust  of  Shakspeare  yonder. 
To  rid  it  of  some  external  soils,  he  has 
rubbed  it  down  till  there  Is  no  muscular 
^xpreedon  left.  It  looks  very  much  as 
las  own  '  mockery  king  of  snow'  must 
have  done  alter  it  had  hegwn  to  melt. 
Pope  is  for  ever  mixing  water  with  the 
good  old  mother's  milk  of  our  tongue. 
You  cannot  get  a  straightforward  i^eech 
out  of  him.  A  great  deal  of  his  poetry 
is  BO  incased  in  verbiage,  that  it  puts  me 
in  mind  of  those  important-looking  pack- 
ages wUeh  boys  are  fond  of  sending  to 
their  friends.  We  unfold  envelope  after 
envelope,  and  at  last  find  a  couple  of 
cherry-stones.  But  in  Pope  we  miss  the 
laugh  which  in  the  other  case  follows 
the  culmination  of  the  joke.  He  makes 
Honer  hgp  like  the  friar  in  Chancer, 
and  ijax  and  Belinda  talk  exactly 
alike. 

«  JohL — VTell,  we  are  not  discusdng 
the  merits  of  Pope,  but  of  the  archaisms 
which  have  been  introduced  into  mo- 
dem poetry.  What  you  say  of  the  Bible 
TOU  LTni.  KO.  CCCUX. 
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has  some  force  in  it.  The  forms  of  speech 
used  in  our  version  of  it  will  always  im- 
press the  mind,  even  if  applied  to  an 
entirely  different  subject.  What  else- 
can  you  bring  forward  ? 

«  PAiZtp.— Only  the  fact,  that,  by  go- 
ing back  to  the  more  natural  style  of 
the  Elizabethan  writers,  our  verse  has 
gained  in  harmony  as  well  as  strength. 
No  matter  whether  Pope  is  describing 
the  cane  of  a  fop,  or  the  speech  of  a  de- 
migod, the  pause  must  always  fall  on 
the  same  syllable,  and  the  sense  be  chop- 
ped off  by  the  same  rhyme.  Achilles 
cannot  gallop  his  horses  round  the  walls 
of  Troy,  with  Hector  dragging  behind 
his  chariot,  except  he  keep  time  to  the 
immitigable  seesaw  of  the  couplet." 

Master  Lowell  gives  tongue  with  a 
plagiarism  from  Sonthey.  In  his  Lif^ 
o/Cotpper  that  great  writer  somewhat 
rashly  says,  **  The  age  of  Pope  was 
the  golden  age  of  poets — ^but  it  was 
the  pinchbeck  age  of  poetry."  What 
is  pardonable  in  Sonthey  is  knbntable 
in  his  ape.  Think  of  one  American 
Cantab  playfully  rating  and  compli- 
menting another  on  having  canght 
him  more  than  once  with  the  Tatier  in 
his  band,  and  with  having  heard  him 
praisingDryden's  prefaces!  What  libe- 
rality—nay,  what  universality  of  taste ! 
Absolutely  able,  in  the  reaches  of  his 
transatlantic  soul,  to  relish  Dryden's 
prefaces!  But  in  his  appead  from 
PhiUp  drunk  to  Philip  sober,  Philip 
cannot,  crop-sick,  but  nauseate  the 
thought  of  Pope  being  a  poet. 

The  whole  dialogue — ^somewhat  of 
the  \ong^t^-4edious  exceedingly — ^is 
polluted  with  similar  impudencies. 
^^  The  strong  point  in  Pope^s  displays 
of  sentiment,  is  in  the  graceful  man- 
agement of  a  cambric  handkerchief. 
You  do  not  believe  a  word  that 
Heloise  says,  and  feel  all  the  while 
that  she  is  squeezing  out  her  tears  as 
if  from  a  half-dry  sponge."  Such  is 
the  effect  of  too  copious  draughts 
from  that  Hjppocrene  which  alter* 
nately  discbarges  cock-tail  and  mint* 
julep.  John,  however,  does  not  go 
the  whole  nog  with  Philip.  He 
erects  his  ears  to  their  full  lengthy 
iand  brays  thus — "/  do  not  think  tJiat 
you  do  Pope  justice  I"  and  then  does 
Pope  justice  as  follows:  "Jffw  fronsfa- 
tion  of  Homer  is  as  bad  as  it  can  be,  I 
admit  r  I  admit  I  "But  surely 
you  cannot  deny  the  merit  of  lively 
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and  ingenioin  fancy  to  his  '  Rape  of 
tiie  LmIc;'  nor  of  knowledge  of  life, 
and  a  certain  polished  classiealness, 
to  his  epistles  and  satires.  His  por- 
traits are  like  those  of  Coplej,  of  fine 
gentlemen  and  ladies,  whose  sUks 
and  satins  are  the  best  part  of  them.** 
B&t  poor,  cantions,  timid,  triaiming, 
tnm- about  John  cannot  so  conciliate 
Indlj  Philip,  who  sqnabashes  at  once 
'both  poet  and  critic 

•*  Philip. — I  cannot  allow  the  parallel. 
In  Copley's  best  pictures,  the  drapers 
thoaeh  yoti  may  sdmost  hear  it  rustle,  is 
wholly  a  subordinate  matter,  l/ntness 
some  of  those  in  our  CoUege-hall  here 
at  Cambridge — ^that  of  Madam  Boylston 
Specialty.  I  remember  being  once 
mnoh  struck  with  the  remark  of  a  friend, 
irho  eoiiTlnced  me  of  the  fiiet,  that  Cop* 
ley  aroided  the  painting  of  wigs  when- 
erer  he  could,  thits  getting  a  step  nearer 
nature.  Pope  would  hare  made  them  a 
prominent  object.  I  grant  what  yoo 
my  about  the  *  Rape  of  tiie  Lock/  but 
this  dees  not  prove  that  Pope  was  a 
poet.  If  you  wish  an  Instance  4>f  a  p^et*s 
fancy,  look  into  the  'Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.'  I  can  allow  that  Popo  has 
written  what  is  entertaining,  bat  surely 
Bot  poetioal.  Show  me  aline  that  makes 
you  love  God  and  your  neighbour  bet- 
ter, that  inclines  you  to  meekness^  cha- 
rity, and  forbearance,  and  I  will  show 
jou  a  hundred  that  make  it  easier  for 
jou  to  be  the  odious  reyerse  of  all  these. 
In  many  a  Pagan  poet  there  is  more 
Christianity.  No  poet  could  write  a 
'  Dunciad,'  or  even  read  it  Ton  hare 
persuaded  yourself  into  thinking  Pope  a 
poet,  as,  in  looking  for  a  long  time  at  a 
stick  which  we  befiere  to  be  an  animal 
of  some  kind,  we  fancy  that  it  b  stir- 
nng.  His  letters  are  amusing,  but  do 
tiot  mcrease  one*s  respect  for  him.  When 
yon  speak  of  hSs  b&ng  elassioal,  I  am 
•ure  that  you  jest" 

The  wares  of  the  Atlaatic  have 
wafted  Boama  dropped  from  the  Bri- 
tish oak  to  the  Western  shores,  and  a 
irlde  and  strong  grore  is  growing  np 
there.  We  feel  our  kindred  with 
the  fellow-beings  of  onr  tongne,  and 
xcgoice  with  a  natnral  and  keen  in- 
terest in  every  thing  true,  great,  and 
ffood  that  is  produced  within  the 
States*  Powers  are  moving  there, 
that  may,  that  do,  want  much  tem- 
pering; bat  of  which,  when  tempered, 
we  augur  high  thmgs.    One   snch 
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tempering  is  reverence  of  the  pasfi^ 
and  Pope  is  one  of  the  great  names 
which  England  tenders  to  yeeog 
America.  We  angnr  iH,  and  are  vb- 
easy  for  onr  consuls  or  nephews, 
when  we  see  them  giving  themsdves 
airs,  and  knowing  better  than  their 
betters.  What  are  we  to  think,  when, 
instead  of  the  fre^  vi^nr  which 
should  rise  on  the  soE  oi  the  self- 
governed,  we  find  repetitioBt  for  tlie 
worse,  of  the  fewest  cdticisms 
which  have  diagnused  some  of  oar 
own  wieaklinga?  This  paesamptaoos 
yesmgluig  tidks  teehnicaily,  aiid  does 
not  £iow  what  he  is  talking  abooL 
Pope  has  noi  bnt  one  invariable 
oasura  to  his  vecK*  J3e  has  aa 
Qcdinary  range  of  finr  plaoes  for 
his  eaB8nra,aitd  the  variety  and  mask 
which  he  managaa  to  ^v»  his  vena 
under  that  «chcae,  £cCjited  by  a 
aenaitivv  ear,  is  ttvfy  wondcrfoL 
That  Popo  is  only  a  amtiriBt,  aadcaa 
find  nothmg  in  humaaiiy  hot  hs 
fiiulta,  igfinnltieB,  and  ^Bagraees  to 
feediipenwTth  deiUgfat,  is  a ahaneM 
falsehood.  He  is  as  generoos  ia 
praise  as  lie  is  gaBing  &  asreaBin; 
and  the  voice  of  Christiaii  Europe  has 
pronounced  him  a  moonil  and  xeligioos 
poet.  It  is  rather  strange  to  see  the 
stickler  for  the  beauty  and  exaltatioa 
of  poetiy,  diligent  in  pmifiring  and  en- 
nobling the  taste  of  his  countiymen, 
by  raking  in  the  dirt  fordisgustlng  and 
loathsome  hnages,  to  express  bis 
slandcnms  character  of  a  writer,  emi- 
nent among  the  best  for  parity  and 
refinement  We  take  leave  m  Mr 
LoweU  witii  lemarkiiig,  tliat  his 
affected  and  hyperbolical  pn^ 
heaped  en  the  cM  Englidi  draoBatists 
are  aa  naoaeous  as  any  igaonnt  ex^ 
aggention  can  be,  bombastMly  pro- 
trndBd  on  us  at  seoottd-kndtinmaa 
article  in  an  old  nondier  of  the  i2^ 
tn^ieame  Remem^  firom  whifih  laoit 
•f  tiie  littie  he  knows  is  takea,  and  IB 

the  takingii  tvned  into  meet  wm- 
stroQS  nonsense. 

Friends  of  onr  soul!  Pen&it  ^ 
now,  in  this  our  Sa^^lement,  to  sug- 
gest to  your  reooUeetion,  that  Satirs 
Ss  puUic  or  private.  -  Publie  salireis, 
or  would  be,  authoritatire,  robed, 
magisterial  censure.  Private  satire  is 
private  warftdre-->tlie  worst  plague  of 
the  state,  and  the  overthrow  of  aH 
right  law.    It  is  worse.   For  when 
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baron  bcsiogos  baron,  tliorc  is  high 
f?pirit  ronscd,  aiul  high  deeds  are 
achieved.  r>iit  private  inalico  iu  verse 
is  as  if  the  ^^ossiprng  dames  of  a  tea- 
table  ^vere  armed  witli  daggfers  in- 
stead of  words,  to  kill  reputations — 
the  School  for  Scandal  tuinod  into  a 
tragedy.  We  arc  groaning  now 
over  the  inferior  versifiers.  To  the 
Poets,  to  the  mighty  ones,  we  forgave 
every  thing,  a  month  ago.  We  say 
then,  again,  that  althongh  duly  ap- 
appointod  to  this  Chair  of  Justice  in 
which  wo  sit,  and  having  our  eyes 
bandaged  like  the  Goddess  whoso 
statue  is  in  the  comer  of  the  hall,  yet 
our  hands  are  open,  and  we  arc  will- 
ing— as  in  alhvell-govenicd  kingdoms 
judges  have  been  willing — ^to  take 
bribes.  Bnt  we  let  it  be  known,  we 
must  be  bribed  high.  Jnvennl,  Fer- 
sius,  Horace,  DrydeB,  and  Popo  have 
soothed  the  itching  of  our  palms  to 
our  heart's  content;  and  each  has 
gained  his  cause  in  our  impartial 
court.  Nay,  we  arc  very  niucii  afraid, 
that  if  that  gall- fed,  panicidal  mfiian, 
ArchilochHs,  who  twisted  his  vei-ses 
into  a  halter  for  uoasing  up  his  wife's 
father — a  melancholy  event  to  which 
the  old  gentleman,  it  is  said,  lent  a 
helping- hand — were  more  to  us  than 
a  tradition,  we  sboakl  be  in  danger  of 
finding  in  tlie  poignancy  of  his  iambics 
a  sauce  too  much  to  our  relish. 
Avec  cette  samce — cried  the  French 
gasti3Dnome,  by  the  ecstasy  of  his 
palate  bewitched  out  of  his  moral 
discretion — Avec  cette  sauce  on  man- 
gerait  son  pere  ! 

But  leaying  these  imaginative 
heights,  and  walking  along  the  level 
ground  of  daily  life,  common  sense, 
and  sane  criticism,  we  go  on  to  assert 
that  private  satire,  lower  than  the 
highest,  is  intolerable.  The  grandeur 
of  moral  indignation  in  Juvenal,  never 
is  altogether  withont  a  secret  inkling 
of  disquietude  at  the  bottom  of  the 
breast.  It  may  be  the  Muse's  Icgiti* 
mate  and  imposed  office  to  smite  the 
offending  city;  bnt  it  is  never  her 
joyous  task.  The  judge  never  gladly 
puts  on  the  Uack  cap.  The  reality 
oppresses  us — ^wc  are  sore  and  sick  in 
the  very  breath  of  the  contagion,  even 
if  we  escape  untainted  by  it.  The 
power  of  poetry  possesses  us  for  the 
time,  and  we  must  submit.  Ferhi^ 
.It  is  right,  if  the  Muse  be  a  jgreat 


?nai/istm  vittp^  that  she  should  present 
life  under  all  its  aspects,  and  school 
us  iu  all  its  disciplines ;  and  the  di- 
rect, real,  official  censure  of  manncra 
may  be  a  necessary  part  of  her  call- 
ing. But  how  difiercutly  does  tlie 
Indirect  c^nsiuie  afiect  us  1  Shakspeare 
creating  lago^  censures  wily,  treach- 
erous, envious,  malignant,  cold- 
IHoodod  viliany,  where  and  whenso- 
ever to  bo  found.  He  does  not  ^x 
the  brand  upon  the  forehead  of  a  time, 
or  of  a  profession,  or  of  a  man,  or  of 
a  woman  ;  but  of  a  devil  who  is  in- 
caniatc  in  every  time,  who  exercises 
every  profession,  is  an  inmate,  is  the 
householder  rather,  now  in  the 
steeled  breast  of  a  man,  and  now  in 
woman's  softest  bosom.  This  ubi- 
quitous possibility  of  the  ^f ark's  oc- 
curring—the ignoL-ancc  of  the  archer 
where  his  gifted  arrow  will  strike — 
ennobles,  aggrandizes  his  person  and 
his  work.  It  does  not  weaken  the 
service  which  the  poet  is  called  upon 
to  render  to  humanity,  by  showing 
himself  the  foe  of  her  foes.  And  we, 
the  spectators  of  the  drama — what  is 
that  strangely  balanced  and  hannon- 
ized  conflict  of  emotions,  by  means  of 
which  we  at  once  loathe  and  endure 
the  poisonous  confidant  of  the  Moor? 
From  the  depths  of  the  heart  abhor- 
ring the  otlious,  execrable  man,  whilst 
our  fancy  hovers,  fascinated,  about 
the  marvellous  creation !  Yet  we  do 
not  call  Shakspeare  here  a  Satirist. 
The  distinction  is  broad.  The  Sati- 
rist Is,  in  the  most  confined,  or  in  the 
most    comprehensive    sense — per- 
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And  now  wo  doubt  not,  readers- 
beloved,  that  while  you  have  been 
enjoying  these  our  reflections  on  Sa- 
tire, you  may  likewise  have  been 
dimly  foreseeing  the  purposed  end 
towards  which  our  drift  is  setting  in,- 
as  on  a  sti'ong  tide.  We  have  been 
doaling  with  tirst*raters.  In  them  the 
power  of  the  poetry  reconciles  us  to 
the  matter — ^mitigates  the  repugnancy 
otherwise  ready  to  wait,  in  a  well-con- 
stituted mind,  upon  a  series  of  thoughts 
a,nd  images  which  studiously  perse- 
vere in  venting  the  passions  of  hate 
and  scorn.  The  curse  of  th3  Muse  o& 
all  middling  poets — and  upon  Far^ 
nassus  one  is  tempted  to  ascribe  to 
the  middle  zone  <^  the  mountain,  aU 
those  who  do  not  cluster  abQut  one  of 
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the  summits — the  common  curse 
seems  to  fall  with  tenfold  violence 
upon  the  middling  Satirist.  The  great 
poet  has  authority,  magistery,  mas- 
terdom,  seated  in  his  high  spirit ;  and 
when  he  chooses  to  put  forth  his 
power,  we  bow  before  him,  or  stoop 
our  heads  from  the  descending  bolt. 
But  if  one  not  thus  privileged  leap 
uncalled  into  the  awful  throne,  to  hurl 
self-dictated  judgments,  this  arrogant 
usurpation  of  supremacy  justly  offends 
and  revolts  us.  For  he  who  censures 
the  age,  or  any  notable  division  of  con- 
temporary society,  in  verse,  does  in  fact 
arrogate  to  himself  an  unappealable 
superiority.  He  speaks,  or  affects 
to  speak,  muse-inspired,  as  a  prophet, 
oraculariy.  He  does  not  enquire,  he 
thunders.  Now,  the  thunder  of  a 
scold  is  any  thing  but  agreeable— and 
we  exclaim — 

^  Demens !  qui  nimbos  ^t  zion  imitabile 

fulmen 
^re   et  cornipedum   oursu   simularat 

eqnorum. 

Poets  are  the  givera  of  reuown. 
Their  word  is  fame.  But  fame  is 
good  aud  ill ;  and  therefore  they  speak 
Eulogy  and  Satire.  They  are  the 
tongues  of  the  world.  The  music  of 
verse  makes  way  for  Learns  words  to 
all  our  hearts.  It  makes  wf^  for  the 
Satirist^s  to  the  heart,  where  they  are 
to  be  mortal.  If  mankind  justly 
moved  condemn,  the  Poet  will  find 
voice  for  that  condemnation.  Wo 
be  to  those  who  by  goading  provoke- 
him,  who  is  the  organ  of  the  universal 
voice,  to  visit  his  own  wrong,  to  wreak 
kis  own  vengeance  on  their  heads! 
The  wrong,  the  wrath  is  private ;  but 
the  voice  retains  its  universality,  and 
they  are  withered  as  if  by  the  blast  of 
the  general  hate  or  scorn — 

f '  He  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all 
tfane," 

said  one  poet  of  another.  There  are 
two  ways  of  belonging  to  one's  age. 
You  are  bora  of  it — jon  die  with  it. 
Johnson  disclaims  for  Shakspeare  the 
co-etaneousness  by  birth  and  bydeatb. 
He  is  the  son  of  adl  time ;  and  the  in- 
beritor  of  all  time.  His  mind  is  the 
mind  of  ages  deceased,  and  of  ages 
tmbora ;  and  his  writings  remain  to 
each  succeeding  generation^  as  fresh 
as  if  it  had  witnessed  their  springing 
into  existence.    They  take  no  date. 


Something  of  this  is  common  to  all 
essential  poetry — 

"  ViTantque  comzmssi  calores 
JEo]iBd  fidibiu  puellse." 

The  loves  of  Sappho  fire.  They  ha?e 
not  passed  away.  They  ore  immor- 
tall  V.  Therefore  the  Poet,  as  we  said, 
is  the  giver  of  fame.  His  praise— his 
scorn — ^lives  for  ever. 

All  who  are  worthy  to  read  Us 
know  how  well  the  rude  primeval 
people  comprehended  the  worth  of  the 
poet.  The  song  rang  to  the  borders  of 
the  land  or  of  the  name,  and  that  was 
glory  or  ignominy  alive  in  every  heart. 
Honour  given  by  the  poet  was  then 
a  substantial  possession ;  to  be  dis- 
graced by  his  biting  vituperation  was 
like  the  infliction  of  a  legal  punish- 
ment. The  whole  ocmdition  of  things 
— men^  minds  and  their  ontward  re- 
lations—corresponded to  that  which 
seems  now  to  us  an  extraordlDaiT 
procedure— that  of  constitnting  the 
poet,  in  virtue  of  that  name,  a  state 
functionary,  holding  ofBce,  rank,  and 
power.  Now,  the  poet  is  but  a  self- 
constituted  Censor.  He  holds  office 
from  the  Mnse  only;  or  upon  occa- 
sion from  the  mighty  mother,  Dulness. 
The  Laureateship  is  the  only  office  in 
the  State  of  Poetry  that  is  in  tbe 
Queen's  gift ;  and  that,  thanks  to  her 
benignity  and  the  good  sense  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  has  become  a  si- 
necure contored  on  an  Emeritus. 

^  Hollo !  mj  fancy,  whether  dost  thoa 
roam  ?  * 

Kay,  tdit  is  not  roaa^g  at  allr-lbr 
we  have  been  all  along  steering  in  the 
wind's  eye  right  to  a  given  point.  We 
come  now  to.  say  a  few  words  of 
Chables  OauBCHnx. 

Of  hun  it  was  said  by  one  greater 
far,  that  he  '^  blazed  the  meteor  of  a 
season."  For  four  years— during  life^ 
his  popularity— in  London  and  the 
suburbs — ^was  prodi^ons ;  for  forty— 
and  that  is  a  long  tmie  aftor  death— 
he  was  a  choice  classic  in  the  libraries 
of  aging  or  aged  men  of  wit  npon 
town ;  and  now,  that  neariy  a  century 
has  elapsed  since  he  ^^finom  his  horrid 
hair  shook  pestilence  and  war"  o*er 
slaves  and  Scotsmen,  tools  and  ty* 
rantSfpeers,  poetasters^priesto,  pimps, 
and  players,  his  name  is  still  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  dissyllable, 
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and  seems  the  shadow  of  the  sound 
that  Mother  Dalncss  was  wont  to 
wbi^r  in  her  children's  ears  when 
fretting  wakefolly  on  her  neglected 
breasts.  The  Satirist,  of  all  poets, 
calls  the  enquiry  of  the  world  upon 
bimself.  The  Censor  of  manners 
!^boald  in  his  own  be  irreproachable. 
The  satirist  of  a  nation  should  feel 
that  in  that  respect  in  which  he  cen- 
sores  he  is  wholo  and  sound ;  that  in 
assailing  others  he  stands^upon  a  rock ; 
that  his  arrows  cannot  by  a  light 
^hiAing  of  the  wind  return  to  his  own 
k'dom.  It  was  not  so  with  Churchill. 
Bat  be  had  his  virtues — and  he  died 
young. 

''life   to    the    last   tnjoy'dH    here 
Churchill  Ues." 

It  is  not  of  his  life  but  his  writings 
we  purpose  to  speak.    It  is  not  to  be 
thought  that  his  reputation  at  the 
time,  and  among  some  high  critics 
since,  could  be  groundless.    There  is 
an  air  of  power  in  his  way  of  attack- 
mg  any  and  every  subject.    He  goes 
to  work  without  embarrassment,  with 
^irit  and  ease,  and  is  presently  in  bis 
matter,  or  in  some  matter,  rarely  in- 
ane.   It  is  a  part,  and  a  high  part  of 
genius,  to  design ;  but  he  was  desti- 
tute of  invention.    The  self-dubbed 
rhampion  of  liberty  and  letters,  he 
labours  ostentatiously  and  energeti- 
cally in  that  vocation ;   and  in  the 
midst  of  tumultuous  applause,  ringing 
round  a  career  of  almost  uninterrupt- 
ed success,  he  seldom  or  never  seems 
aware  that  the  duties  he  had  engaged 
himself  to  perform — ^to  his  country 
and  his  kind — ^were  far  beyond  his 
endowments — ^above  his  conception. 
His  knowledge  either  of  books  or  men 
was  narrow  and  superficial.    In  no 
sense  had  he  ever  been  a  student. 
His  best  thoughts  are  all  essentially 
common-place;  but,  in  uttering  them, 
tbere  is  almost  always  a  determined 
plainness  of  words,  a  free  step  in 
Terse,  a  certain  boldness  and  skill  in 
evadhig  the  trammel  of  the  rhyme, 
deserving  high  praise ;  while  often,  as 
if  spnming  the  style  which  yet  does 
not  desert  him,  he  wears  it  clinging 
about  him  with  a  sort  of  disreganled 
grace. 

The  Rosciad— The  Apology-— Kight 
—The  Prophecy  of  Famine— An 
Epistle  to  William  Hogarth  — The 


Duellist — Gotham  —  The  Author — 
The  Conference  — The  Ghost  — The 
Candidate— TheFarewell—TheTimes 
— ^The  Journey- Fragment  of  a  Dedi- 
cation—such  is  the  list  of  Worhs, 
whereof  all  England  rung  from  side 
to  side— during  the  few  noisy  years 
he  vapoured— as  in  the  form  of  shil- 
ling or  half-crown  pamphlets  they 
frighted  the  Town  from  its  propriety, 
and  gave  monthly  or  quarterly  assu- 
rance to  a  great  people  that  they 
possessed  a  gi-eat  living  Poet,  worthy 

of  being  numbered  with  their  mightiest 
dead. 

He  began  with  the  Play-house. 

The  theatre  I  Satire  belongs  to  the 
day,  and  the  theatre  belongs  to  the 
day.    They  seem  well  met.    The  spi- 
rit of  both  is  the  same — intepse  po- 
pularity.   Actors  are  human  bemgs 
placed  in  an  extraordinary  relation  to 
other  human  beings :  public  dharac- 
ters ;  but  brought  the  nearer  to  us  by 
being  so— the  good  ones  intimate  with 
our  bosoms,  dear  as  friends.    Their 
persons,  features,  look,  gait,  gesture, 
familiar  to  our  thoughts,  vividly  en- 
graven.   They  address  themselves  to- 
everyone  of  us  personally,  in  tones > 
that  thrill  and  chill,  or  that  convulse  • 
us  with  merriment— and  all  for  plea- 
sure !    They  ask  our  sympathy,  but 
they  task  it  not.    Ko  bm-then  of  dis 
tress  that  they  may  lay  upon  us  da . 
we  desire  to  rid  off  our  heaits.    We 
only  call  for  more,  more  I    They  stir 
up  the  soul  within  us,  as  nothing  else 
in  which,  personally,  we  are  quite  un- 
concerned, does.  Therefore  the  praise 
or  sarcasm  that  visits  them,  come& 
home  to  the  privacy  of  our  own  feel- 
ings.    Besides,  they  belong  to  the 
service  of  the  Muse ;  and  so  the  other 
servant  of  the  Muse,  the  Satirist,  as. 
the  superintendent  of  the  household,, 
may  reasonably  reprehend  or  com- 
mend   them.     Further,    they   offer 
themselves  to  favour  and  to  disfa- 
vour, to  praise,  to  dispraise;  to  the  ap- 
plauding hands  or  to  the  exploding 
hisses  of  the  public.    There  is,  then, 
an  attraction  of  fame-bestowing  verse 
towards  the  stage.    And  yet  does  it 
not  seem  a  pity  that  the  unfortunate 
bad  actors  should  "  bide  the  pelting 
of  this  pitiless  storm,"  over  and  above 
that  of  others  they  are  liable  to  be 
assailed  with  ?    What  great-minded 
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Satirist  could  step  down  a  play-bill 
from  the  first  rank  of  performers  to 
the  second  and  the  third— Wanting 
out  miserable  mediocrities — dragging 
awaj  the  culprits  of  the  stage  to  fla- 
geUatioQ  and  the  piltorj  ?  Saj  then, 
at  once,  that  the  Satirist  is  not  great- 
minded,  and  his  motircs  are  not  pore 
^lesires  for  the  general  benefit.  He  is 
by  the  gift  of  nature  witty,  and  rather 
ill-natured.  He  very  much  enjoys  his 
<ffm  wit,  and  he  hopes  that  you  hare 
Ion  enough  in  you  to  enjoy  his  jests, 
and  so  he  breaks  them.  The  Ro6ciai> 
is,  we  believe,  by  far  the  best  of 
Chordiiirs  performances ;  very  clever, 
iudeed,  and  characteristic ;  at  the 
head  of  all  theatrieal  criticism  in 
rei'se;  yet  an  achievement,  in  spite 
of  the.talent  and  ingenuity  it  displays, 
not  now  perusable  without  an  accom- 
panying feeling  akin  to  contempt. 

"  Gotham"  is  an  irregular,  poeti- 
cal whim,  of  which  it  is  easier  to  de- 
scribe the  procedure  than  to  assi^ 
the  reasonaUe  purpose.    Gotham  it- 
self is  a  country  unknown  to  our 
geographers,  which  Churchill  has  dis- 
covered,  and  of  which,  in  right  of  that 
discovery,  he  assumes  the  sovereignty 
nnder  his  own  undisguised  name,  Khig 
ChnrchilL    After  spiritedly  arraign- 
ing the  exercise  in  the  real  woiid  of 
that  right  by  which  he  rules  in  bis 
imaginary  kingdom — a  ri^  which 
establishes  the  civilised  in  the  lands 
of  the  enslaved  or  expatriated  nncivi-  ^ 
lisedy  he  spends  the  rest  of  his  first  * 
canto  in  smnrnoning  all  ereatnreS)  ra- 
tional  and  irrational,  to  join   the 
liappy  Grotiiamites  in  the  universal 
dioral  celebration  of  his  nooBtiag 
the  throne.     The  second  canto,  fiir 
some   two   hundred  verses,   insists 
upon  the  necessity  of  manying  Sense 
with  Art,  to  produce  good  writag,  and 
Learning  with  Humanity,  to  produce 
useful  writing;  and  then  tuns  eiff 
l)itter]y  to  eharaeterise  the  reigns  In 
snocession  of  the  Stuarts,  by  way  of 
warning  to  his  Gothamites  against 
the  tempta^n  to  admit  a  vagrant 
Stuart  Ibr  their  king.      The  thiid 
canto  detivers  the  rules  by  whidi  he, 
King  Ofaarchlll,  who  purposes  being 
the  father  of  his  psq^,  designs  to 
govern  his  own  reign.    That  is  all. 
What  and  where  is  Gotham  ?   What 
is  the  meaning  of  tins  xoyaAt^  with 
which    the    poet   invests   himself? 


What  is  the  drifts  scope,  and  unity  of 
the  poem?    Grotham  is  not,  and  is, 
£i»gland.    It  Is  not  i^giand,  lor  he 
t^lis  OS  in  the  poem  tliat  he  is  bonia 
England,  and  tha*  he  is  not  born  in 
Gotham ;  besides  whidi,  he  expresshf 
^stingnisives  the  two  coontries  by  ad- 
naomshing  the  Gothamttes  to  search 
"^  Engtand's  fair  veesrds,'*  for  the 
si^e  of  kil^bing  a  dne  had«d  for  the 
House  of  Stnart.    It  is  Bnglaad,  for 
it  is  an  istaMl  which  '^  IVeedom'spile, 
by  ancieat  wisdom  raised,  adonis," 
mak^itmat  and  glorions,  feared 
abroad  9bA  happy  at  home,  secoie 
from  fores  or  finaad.    Moreover,  her 
merchants  are  pruices.    Hie  ooi^- 
sion  is,  that  Gotitem  is  England  her- 
self, poetncally  di^entified  by  a  very 
thin  and  traaqMyrent  diagaise.    The 
sovereignty  of  King  ChncchiU,  if  it 
wean  as^  thing  eaiMble  of  being  said 
in  prose,  may  shadow  the  infloeaoe 
and  antboiity  wUeh  a  aiigle  nhid, 
assuming  to  itself  an  inborn  eali  to 
aaeondancy,  wishes  and  lu^es  to  pos- 
sess over  the  iateUigenoe  of  its  own 
compatriot  nation ;  and  this  may  be 
conleotured  in  a  writer  who  priad- 
pally  dedicates  himself  to  tiie  cham- 
ptonfildp  of  pofitical  princ^es.    The 
rules,  in  the  Third  Book,  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  priaee,  afiord  the  ohmt- 
tnnity  of  describing  the  idea  of  a  pa- 
triot kkg^  of  censuring  that  wluch  is 
actnaily  done  adverse^  to  these  rules; 
and,  at  the  samo  time,  they  aoquie 
something  of  a  pecoliar  meaning,  if 
they  aie  to  be  oonatnied  as  a  scbene 
of  right  politkal  thkBUiig — theintdfi- 
genee  of  t^e  geaaral  weLfare  which  is 
obligatory  upon  the  politiaal  ruler  be- 
ing eqnaUy  so  npoa  tbe  poiitinl 
teacher.    If  tlas  khad  of  ddibmte, 
aUegorical  design  may  be  mfirdfally 
supposed,  the  wild  seif-imaginatioa, 
and  apparently  downright  noaseass 
of  the  First  Book,  may  pretend  a 
palHation  of  Its  glaring  vanity  aad 
absurdity;  since  &e  blissfol  reignof 
King  Ghm-diill  over  Gotkam,  which 
is  extoUed  very  mui^  like  the  '^  Joris 
incremenlnm,*'    in   YlrgU's    Foaith 
Eclogae,  thus  comes  to  mean,  when 
tranaiated  iato  the  language  of  omb, 
the  reign  in  England  of  the  opiaioaB 
far  which  Churc^ull  battles  in  rhyme. 
Or,  this  may  be  too  much  attribatiaD 
of  plan  to  a  eaprioe  that  meant  litth 
or  nothing.    The  first  book  was  pub- 
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lishcd  by  itself,  and  may  have  aimed 
at  something  to  which  the  author 
found  that  he  could  not  give  shape 
and  consistency.  Yet  Cowper  de- 
clares Gotham  to  be  a  noble  and  beau- 
tiful poem. 

The  Author  might  almost  seem 
intended  for  a  scqnd  to  MacFlecnoe 
and  the  Dunciad.  Not  that  it  as- 
sumes, like  them,  a  fanciful  vehicle 
for  the  satire,  but  it  undertakes  the 
lashing  of  peccant  authors,  and  re- 
cognises DuLNEss  as  an  enthroned 
power  to  whose  empire  the  writer  is 
hostile ;  and  where  he  adrerti  to  his 
own  early  life,  and  clerical  destina^ 
tion,  he  mentions  her  as  the  patroness 
upon  whom  his  friends  had  relied  for 
his^future  church  preferment. 

*'  But  now,  when  Dulness  re^rs  aloft  her 

throne, 
When  lordly  vassals  h#r  wide  empire 

own; 
When  Wit,   seduced  by  Eavy,  starts 

aside. 

And  baflely  leagues  with  Ignorance  aod 

Pride,  &c. 
♦         *         *         *         » 

Bred  to  the  church,  and  for  the  gown 

decreed, 
Cre  it  was  known  that  I  should  learn  to 

read; 
Though  that  was  nothing  for  my  friends^ 

who  kaew 
What  mighty  Duhiess  of  itself  could  do, 


Never  dcsigu'd  me  for  a  working  priest. 
But  hoped  I  should  have  been  a  dean  at 

The  writers  more  formally  and  re- 
gularly attacked,  are  l^oUett,  Mur- 
phy, Shebbeare,  Guthrie,  and  one 
KidgeU,  who  contrived  to  earn  shame, 
in  exposing  to  shame  the  printed  but 
unpublished  obscenity  and  blasphemy 
of  Wilkes.  Johnson  gets  a  good  word 
as  a  state-pensioner,  Franci£>,  tho 
translator  (k  Horace,  for  didnesa 
apparently,  and  Mason,  and  evea 
Gray,  are  signalized,  en  passant^ 
as  artificial  rhymesters !  The  general 
tenor  of  the  poem  complains  that  in 
these  days  true  learning,  genius,  and 
the  honesty  of  authorship  are  of  no 
account;  whilst  the  political  profli- 
gacy of  the  pen  ensures  favour  and 
pay.  The  fii-st  hundred  lines  forcibly 
express  the  inspiring  indignation  pro- 
per to  the  subject,  and  some  of  them 
are  still  occasionaUy  quoted ;  but  how 
inferior  all  to  corresponding  strains  in 
Dryden  and  Pope  I  They  were  poets 
indeed — he  was  not  a  poet.  He  has* 
not  fancy  or  imagination — they  had 
both — they  were  consummate  masters 
in  their  art:  hewasbtttaboidbaa^er 
after  all.  In  proof^  take  the  best  paa-^ 
£age  in  Thil  Authob, 


'*  Is  this — O  death  to  think  ! — is  this  tho  land 
Where  merit  and  reward  went  haad  in  hand  ?  ] 

Where  heroes,  parent-like,  tho  poet  view'd. 
By  whom  they  saw  their  glorious  deeds  renew*d  ? 
Where  poets,  true  to  honour,  tuned  their  lays. 
And  by  their  patrons  sanctified  their  praise  ? 
Is  this  the  land  where,  on  our  Spenser's  tongue^ 
Enamour'd  of  his  voice.  Description  hung  ? 
Where  Jonson  rigid  Gravity  beguiled. 
While  Reason  through  her  critie  fences  smiled  ? 
Where  Nature  listening  stood  whilst  Shakspeare  piay'd. 
And  wonder'd  at  the  work  herself  had  made  S 
le  this  the  land  where,  mindful  of  her  charge. 
And  office  high,  fair  Freedom  walk'd  at  large  ? 
Where,  finding  in  car  laws  a  sure  defence. 
She  mock*d  at  all  restraints,  but  those  of  sense  ? 
Where,  Health  and  Honour  trooping  by  her  side^ 
She  spreads  her  sacred  empire  far  and  wide ; 
Pointed  the  way,  Affliction  to  beguile,, 
And  bade  the  face  of  Sorrow  wear  a  smile- 
Bade  those  who  dare  obey  the  generous  call 
Enjoy  her  blessings,  which  God  meant  for  all  t 
Is  this  the  land  where,  in  some  tyrant's  rcign^ 
When  a  weak,  wicked,  ministerial  train. 
The  tools  of  power,  the  skives  of  interest,  plann'd 
Their  country's  ruiu;  and  with  bribes  unmann'd 
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Those  iK'retches,  who  ordain*d  in  Freedom's  cause^ 

Gaye  up  our  liberties,  and  sold  oar  law9 ; 

When  Power  was  taught  by  Meanness  where  to  go. 

Nor  dared  to  love  the  virtue  of  a  foe ; 

When,  like  a  lep'rous  plague,  from  the  foul  head 

To  the  foul  heart  her  sores  Corruption  spread. 

Her  iroii  arm  when  stern  Oppression  rear'd. 

And  Virtue,  from  her  broad  base  shaken,  fear'd 

The  scourge  of  Vice ;  when,  impotent  and  vain, 

Poor  Freedom  bow*d  the  neck  to  Slavery's  chain  t 

Is  this  the  land,  where,  in  those  worst  of  times. 

The  hardy  poet  raised  his  honest  rhymes 

To  dread  rebuke,  and  bado  Controlmeat  speak 

In  guilty  blushes  on  the  villain's  cheek ; 

Bade  Power  turn  pale,  kept  mighty  rogues  in  awe. 

And  made  them  fear  the  Muse,  who  fear'd  not  law  I 

"  How  do  I  laugh,  when  men  of  narrow  souls. 
Whom  folly  guides^  and  prejudice  controls ; 
Whoy  one  dull  drowsy  track  of  business  trod. 
Worship  their  Mammon,  and  neglect  their  God; 
Who,  breathing  by  one  musty  set  of  rules, 
Dote  from  their  birth,  and  are  by  system  fools; 
Who,  form'd  to  dulness  from  their  very  youth. 
Lies  of  the  day  prefer  to  Gospel- truth ; 
Pick  up  their  littlo  knowledge  from  Reviews, 
And  lay  out  all  their  stock  of  faith  in  news ; 
How  do  I  laugh,  when  creatures  form'd  like  these. 
Whom  Reason  scorns,  and  I  should  blush  to  please. 
Rail  at  all  liberal  arts,  deem  verse  a  crime. 
And  hold  not  truth  as  truth,  if  told  in  rhyme  f " 
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These  are  commendable  yerses,  but 
thej  are  not  the  verses  of  a  tme  poet. 
For  instance,  when  he  will  praise  the 
greatest  poets — 

**  Is  this  the  land,  where,  on  onr  Spen- 

ser's  tongue, 
Enamour'd  of  his   voice,   Description 

hung  "— 

the  intention  is  good,  and  there  is 
some  love  in  the  singling  out  of  the 
name ;  but  Description  is  almost  the 
lowestf  not  the  highest  praise  of  Spen- 
ser. The  language  too  is  mean  and 
trite,  not  that  of  one  who  is  "  inflam' 
matus  amore^^  of  the  sacred  poet  whom 
be  praises.  How  differently  does 
Lncretins  praise  Epicnros  I  The 
words  blaze  as  he  names  him.  How 
differently  does  Pope  or  Gray  praise 
Dryden!  Even  in  Chnrchill's  few 
words  there  is  the  awkward  and 
heavy  tautology — ^tongne  and  voice. 
It  is  more  like  the  tribnte  of  dnty 
than  sensibility.  The  well-known 
distich  on  Shakspeare  is  rather  good 
— it  ntters  with  a  vigorous  tnm  the 
general  sentiment,  the  nation's  won- 
der of  its  own  idol.  Bat  compare 
Gray,  who  also  brings  Nature  and 


Shakspeare  together;  or  see  him 
speaking  of  Dryden  or  Milton,  and 
yon  see  how  a  poet  speaks  of  a  poet- 
thrilled  with  recollections — ^reflecting, 
not  merely  commemorating,  tbepower. 
Indeed,  we  design  to  have  a  few  (per- 
haps twenty)  articles  entitled  Poets 
on  Poets — ^in  which  we  shall  collect 
chronologically  the  praises  of  the  bro- 
therhoodby  the  brotherhood.  In  the 
mean  tinie  we  do  believe  that  the  one 
main  thing  which  you  miss  in  Churchill 
is  the  true  poetical  touch  and  temper 
of  the  spirit. .  He  Is,  as  far  as  he  suc- 
ceeds, a  sort  of  inferior  Janius  in  verse 
— sinewy,  keen — with  a  good,  ready 
use  of  strong,  plain  English ;  bat  be 
haA  no  rapture.  His  fire  is  volcanic, 
not  solar.  Yet  no  light  praise  it  is, 
that  he  rejects  frivolous  ornament, 
and  trusts  to  the  strength  of  the 
thought,  and  of  the  good  or  ill  within. 
But  besides  the  disparity— -which  is 
great — of  strength,  of  intellectaal 
rank — ^this  draws  an  insuperable  dif- 
ference in  kind  between  him  and  Pope 
or  Dryden,  that  they  are  essentially 
poets.  The  gift  ofsong  is  on  their  lips. 
If  they  turn  Satirists,  they  brmg  the 
power  to  another  than  ita  wonted  and 
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native  vocation.  Bnt  Chnrchill  ob- 
tains the  power  only  in  satirizing. 
As  lago  says — 

*^  For  I  am  nothing  if  not  critical." 

Is  this  merely  a  repetition  of  Juve- 
nal's ^^facit  indignatio  versus ^^  ren- 
dered in  prose,  ^^  Indignation  makes 
mt  a  poet,'*  who  am  not  a  poet  by 
nature?  In  the  first  place,  Juvenal 
prodigionsly  transcends  Chnrchill  in 
intellectnal  strength ;  and  in  the  se- 
cond, Jnvenal  has  far  more  of  essen- 
tial poetry,  although  hidden  in  jast 
Titnperatton,  and  in  the  imposed 
worldUness  of  his  matter.  But  we 
most  puU  up. 

The  80-€^ed  "  Efibtle  to  Ho» 
garth"  is,  after  the  wont  of  Church- 
ill, a  shapeless,  undigested  perform- 
anoe.  It  is  nothing  in  the  likeness  of 
an  epistle ;  but  for  three  faxmdred  lines 
a  wandering,  lumbering  rhapsody, 
addressed  to  nobody,  which,  after 
abnsang  right  and  left,  suddenly  turns 
to  Hogtfth,  whom  it  introduces  by 


summoning  him  to  stand  forth  at  the 
bar  in  the  Court  of  Conscience,  an  ex- 
emplar of  iniquities  worse  than  could 
have  been  believed  of  humanity,  were 
he  not  there  to  sustain  the  character, 
and  authenticate  the  rightful  delinea- 
tion. Thenceforwards  obsti'eperously 
railing  on,  overwhelming  the  great 
painter  with  exaggerated  reproaches 
for  envy  th^t  persecuted  all  worth, 
for  untired  self-landatlon,  for  painting 
his  unfortunate  Sigisfnunda;  and  oh! 
shame  of  song  I  for  the  advancing  in- 
firmities of  old  age.  The  merits  of 
Hogarth,  as  a  master  of  comic  paint- 
ing, are  acknowledged  in  lines  that 
have  been  often  quoted,  and  are  of 
very  moderate  merit—not  worth  a 
rush.  ^^  The  description  of  his  age 
and  in&rmities,'*  as*  Garrick  said  at 
the  timov  ^^  is  too  shocking  and  bar- 
bamus.**  It  nauseates  the  soul ;  and 
unmasks  hi  the  Satirist  the  rancorous* 
and  tiialfgnant  hostility  which  as- 
sumes the  disguise  of  a  righteous  in- 
dignation. 


**  Hogarth !  stand  forth. — Kay,  hang  not  thus  aloof— 
Now,  Candor  !  now  thou  shalt  receiTe  such  proofs 
Such  danming  proof,  that  henceforth  thou  shalt  fear 
To  tax  my  wrath,  and  own  my  conduct  clear — 
Hogarth  I  stand  forth — I  dare  thee  to  be  try*d 
In.  that,  great  court  where  Conscience  must  preside ; 
At  that  most  solemn  bar  hold  up  thy  hand  ; 
Think  before  whom,  on  what  account,  yon  stand — 
Speak,  but  consider  well — from  first  to  last 
Review  thy  life,  weigh  evVy  action  past — 
Nay,  yon  shall  liave  no  reason  to  complain — 
Take  longer  tim'o,  and  view  them  o'er  again — 
Canst  thou  remember  from  thy  earliest  youth, 
And,  as  thy  God  must  judge  tliee,  speak  the  truth  ; 
A  single  instance  where,  self  laid  aside. 
And  justice  taking  place  of  fear  and  pride, 
Thon  with  an  equal  eye  did'st  genius  view. 
And  give  to  merit  what  was  merit's  due  ? 
Genios  and  merit  are  a  sure  offence, 
And  thy  soul  sickens  at  the  name  of  sense. 
Is  any  one  so  fooli^  to  succeed  ? 
On  Envy's  altar  he  is  doom'd  to  bleed ; 
Hogarth,  a  guilty  pleasure  in  his  eyes. 
The  place  of  executioner  supplies: 
See  how  he  glotes,  enjoys  the  sacred  feast. 
And  proves  himself  by  cruelty  a  priest. 

**  Whilst  the  weak  artist,  to  thy  whims  a  slave. 
Would  bury  all  those  pow'rs  which  Nature  gave; 
Would  suffer  black  concealment  to  obscure 
Those  rays  thy  jealousy  could  not  endure ; 
To  feed  thy  vanity  would  rust  unknown. 
And  to  secure  thy  credit  blast  his  own, 
In  Hogarth  he  was  sure  to  find  a  friend 
He  conld  n<H  fear,  and  therefore  might  conmiend : 
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But  when  his  spirit^  roiis*d  bj  honest  shame^ 
Shook  eff  that  lethargj,  and  soared  to  fame ; 
'When,  with  the  pride  of  man,  resoW*d  and  strongs 
fie  Bconi*d  those  fears  which  did  hb  honour  wrongs 
And,  on  himself  determin'd  to  rel j. 
Brought  forth  his  labours  to  th«  public  eye^ 
17o  friend  in  thee  could  such  a  r^l  know; 
He  had  desert^  and  Hogarth  was  his  foe. 

"  Souls  of « tim>ott3  cast,  of  petty  name 
In  EnTj*s  court,  not  yet  qtute  dead  to  shaBie« 
May  some  remorse,  some  qualms  of  cons4»ence  feel« 
Aod  suffer  honour  to  abate  their  seal ; 
But  the  man  truly  and  completely  gf  eat 
AHowa  no  rule  of  action  but  his  hate ; 
Thro'  ey'ry  bar  he  hr«?ely  breaks  Ms  way, 
Pasaioa  his  prineiple,  and  parts  hn  prey. 
Vedmois  is  vice  and  Tktue  speak  a  mind 
IVkkin  the  pale  of  teflsperance  oonfin'd ; 
The  ^brW  spirift  sooms  her  mMrr^m  adMOM^ 
And,  good  or  bad,  is  always  in  est#eara& 

**  Man's  poact&oa  dnly  weigh^d^  thro'  avVy-a^ 
On  the  same  phm  hath  Enyy  fotni'd  .her  8age> 
'Gainst  those  wken iortunehafth  <Mir  xirab : 
Jbi  way  of  scienee  aai  m  way  «f  trade : 
Stung  with  mean  jealoQsy  she  arms  her  spite^ 
First  works»  thmi  ymm  their  rwa  with  deUgbk* 
Our  Hogarth  here  a  ^ntnd  improver  ahine^. 
And  nobly  on  the  gen*ral  plan  refine : 
He  like  himself  o-'erle^s  the  servile  boond;  i 

Worth  b  hb  mark,  wherever  worth  is  found; 
Should  painters  only  his  vast  wrath  suffice  I 
Genius  in  evVy  watk  is  lawful  prize : 
'Tis  a  gross  insult  to  bis  overgrown  stale; 
Hb  love  to  merit  b  to  feel  his  hate. 

**  When  Wilkes,  our  ceuntryiaan*  our  coxmaoa  fnend. 
Arose,  hb  king,  his  country^  to  defend  ; 
When  toob  of  powV  he  har'd  to  public  view» 
And  from  their  holes  the  sneaking  cowards  drew  ; 
When  Rancour  found  it  hr  beyond  her  reach 
To  soil  his  honour  and  hb  truth  impeach; 
What  could  induce  thee,  at  a  time  and  place 
Where  manly  foes  had  blushed  to  show  their  {ac% 
To  make  that  effort  which  must  damn  thy  name» 
And  sink  thee  deep,  deep,  in  thy  grave  with  sluume  I 
Did  virtue  move  thee  ?.  No ;  *twas  pride,  rank  prida^ 
And  if  thou  had*8t  not  done  it  thou  had  st  dy'd* 
Malice,  (who,  disappointed  of  her  end. 
Whether  to  work  the  hane  of  foe  or  fdend. 
Preys  on  herself,  and  driven  to  the  stake. 
Gives  virtue  that  revenge  she  scorns  to  take,) 
Had  kiird  thee,  tottVing  on  life's  utmost  v^rg% 
Had  Wilkes  and  Liberty  escaped  thy  scourge. 

**  When  that  Great  Charter,  which  our  fathera  bovght 
'    With  their  best  blood,  was  into  question  brought^ 
When,  big  with  ruin,  o^er  each  Englbh  head 
Vile  sJav'ry  hung  suspended  by  a  thread  ; 
When  Liberty,  all  trembling  and  aghast,    ' 
Fear*d  for  the  future, knowing  what  was  past; 
When  ev'ry  breast  was  chill'd  with  deep  despttr^ 
Till  reason  pointed  out  that  Pratt  was  there; 
Lurking  most  ruffian*  like  behind  a  screen. 
So  pUc'd  all  things  to  sae^  himself  unseen^ 
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Mrtue,  -with  doe  contempt^  hkw  Hogulh  sUod, 

The  murd'roos  peacil  in  kit  pakied  bmnd. 

What  was  the  eause  of  Libertj  to  him. 

Or  what  was  Honour  ?  let  thua  nak  or  swlniy 

So  be  may  gratify  without  eootrol 

The  mean  resentment  ef  his  selfish  seal; 

Let  freedom  perish,  if,  to  fireedom  trae^ 

In  the  same  rain  Wilkes  may  perish  too. 

'<  ^yith  all  the  syaiptoma  of  assnr'd  decay, 
AVith  age  and  sickness  pineh'd  and  worn  away. 
Pale  qoir'ring  lips,  lank  cheeks,  and  falt'ring  toag«e. 
The  spirits  out  of  tune,  the  nanres  oastruag. 
The  body  shrirell'd  op,  thy  dim  eyes  sank 
Within  their  sockets  deep,  thy  w«ak  hams  shraidk. 
The  body*s  weight  unaUe  to  BBStain, 
The  stream  of  Ufa  scarce  trembUng  thro*  the  Ymn, 
More  than  half-kill'd  by  honest  truths,  whioh  Mi 
Thro'  thy  own  fault  from  men  who  wish'd  thee  wel^ 
Canst  thou,  ev'n  thus,  thy  thoughts  to  TenMaosce  i^re. 
And,  dead  to  aU  thiags  else,  to  nadiee  Utc T 
Hence,  Dotard  !  to  thy  closet ;  shut  thee  in  ; 
By  deep  repentance  wash  away  thy  sin ; 
Prom  haunts  of  men  to  shame  and  sorrow  fly. 
And,  on  the  verge  of  death,  learn  how  to  die." 


What  was  Hogarth^s  impardonablo 
«in?  Nature  had  lodged  the  onloTelj 
aonl  of  Jack  Wilkes  Id  an  nnlovelj 
mud  ludicrous  person,  which  the  wick- 
ed and  inimitable  pencil  of  Hogarth 
bad  made  a  little  unlovelicr  perhaps, 
and  a  little  more  ludicrous.  Horace 
Wal^le  spoke  in  his  usual   clear- 


cutting  stylo  of  Mr  Charles  Pylades 
and  Mr  John  Orestes.  Thej  liked 
one  another,  and  ran  the  scent,  strong 
as  a  trail  of  rancid  fisfa-gnts,  of  tho 
same  pleasures—but  let  not  such 
hunting  in  couples  profeoc  the  name 
of  friendship. 


''  For  me,  who  warm  and  zeidous  for  my  firiend. 
In  spite  of  railing  thousands,  will  eommead, 
And,  no  less  warm  and  zealous  'jgainst  my  foes. 
Spite  of  commending  thousands,  will  oppose — 
I  dare  thy  worst,  with  acorn  behold  thy  rage  ; 
But  with  an  eye  of  pity  view  thy  age — 
Thy  feeble  age  !  in  which,  as  in  a  glass, 
We  see  how  men  to  dissolution  pass. 
Thou  wretched  being !  whom,  on  reason's  plan. 
So  chang'd,  so  lost,  I  cannot  call  a  man — 
What  could  persuade  thee  at  this  time  of  lifiB^ 
To  launch  afresh  into  the  sea  of  strife  ? 
Better  for  thee,  scarce  crawling  on  the  earth. 
Almost  as  much  a  child  as  at  thy  birth  ; 
To  have  resigpi'd  in  peace  thy  parting  breath. 
And  sunk  unnotic'd  in  the  arms  of  death. 
Wby  would  thy  gray,  gray  hairs  resentment  brare. 
Thus  to  go  down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ? 
19ow,  by  my  soul !  it  makes  me  blush  to  know 
My  spirit  could  descend  to  such  a  foe : 
Whatever  cause  the  vengeance  ndght  provoke ; 
It  seems  rank  cowardice  to  give  tiie  stroke. 

''  Sure  t  is  a  curse  which  angry  Fates  impose 
To  mortify  man's  arrogance,  that  those 
Who  Ve  fashion^  of  some  better  sort  of  day 
Much  sooner  than  the  conmion  herd  decay. 
What  bitter  pangs  must  humble  Genius  titX 
In  their  \uX  hours,  to  view  a  Swift  and  Steele  I 
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How  most  ill-boding  horrors  fill  her  breast, 
When  ahe  beholds  men  mark'd  aboTe  the  rest 
For  qualities  most  dear,  plong'd  from  that  height. 
And  smik,  deep  sank,  in  second  childhood's  night ! 
Are  men,  indeed,  sudi  things  ?  and  are  the  best 
More  subject  to  this  evil  than  the  rest ; 
To  driTel  out  whole  years  of  idiot  breath. 
And  sit  the  monuments  of  liring  Death ! 
O !  galling  circumstance  to  human  pride  3 
Abaidng  thought  1  but  not  to  be  deny'd. 
•  With  curious  art  the  brain,  too  finely  wrought. 
Preys  on  herself,  and  is  destroyed  by  thought 
Constant  attention  wears  the  active  mind. 
Blots  out  her  pow'rs,  and  leaves  a  blank  behind. 
*  But  let  not  youth,  to  insolence  ally'd. 

In  heat  of  blood,  in  full  career  of  pride, 
Po8sess*d  of  genius,  with  unhallow'd  rag« 
Hook  the  infirmities  of  rer'rend  age : 
The  greatest  genius  to  this  fate  may  bow ; 
Reynolds  in  time  may  be  like  Hoguth  now." 

One  makes  allowance,  in  reading,  nutes  before  that  Master 
for  the  inflamed  temper  of  the  times, 
for  a  judgment  distarbed  with  per- 
sonal anger,  and  for  the  self-con- 
sdonsness  which,  hardly  separable 
from  talent,   stirs  and   sustains  its 


of  the 
rapier. 

Scotsmen  as  we  are  to  the  spine,  it 
is  possible  that  we  may  be  incapaci- 
tated by  the  strength  of  om*  back- 
bone for  perceiving  the  mighty  merit 


energies.     Bat — Churchill  demolish-  •  of  this  astonishing  satire.    Steeped  to 
ing  Hogarth !  It  is  startling— rather    the  lips  in  national  prejudices  in  fa 


melancholy — and  very  amusing.  One 
compares  fame  with  fame — the  tran- 
sitory and  the  imperishable.  The 
wave,  lashed  into  fury,  that  comes  on, 
mountain-swollen,  all  rage,  and  froth, 
and  thunder,  to  dash  itself  into  spray 
against  some  Atlas  of  the  Decp-~some 
huge  brother  of  Time,  whose  cheeks 
the  wings  of  the  centuries  caress,  and 
of  whose  hand  storms  that  distract 
heaven  and  earth  are  but  toys. 

Of  the  "  Prophecy  of  Famine," 
Wilkes,  before  its  publication,  said  he 
*'  was  sure  it  would  take,  as  it  was  at 
once  personal,  poetical,  and  political." 
And  take  it  did — going  off  in  thou- 
sands, and  tens  of  thousands.  The 
Whig  ooteries,  of  course,  cried  it  up 
to  the  skies ;  and  the  established 
authorities  declared  that  Pope  must 
now  hide  his  diminished  head.  Such 
nonsense  Churchill  swallowed;  for 
he  had  tried  to  take  it  into  his  head 
that  Pope  was  a  fool  to  him,  and  in 
his  cups  was  wont  to  vent  a  wish 
that  little  Alec  were  alive,  that  he 
might  break  his  heart.  That  was  the 
delusion  of  delirium.  Inflated  with 
vanity  as  he  was,  he  must,  when 
sober,  have  known  well  he  could  not 
with  his  cudgel,  readily  though  he 
flourished  it,  hare  lived  for  five  mi- 


vour  of  Scotland,  (not  against  Bog- 
land — ^heaven  forbid !)  imbibed  with 
the  first  gulp  of  Glenliret  that  more 
than  three  quarters  of  a  century  ago 
went  gurgling  down  our  filial  throats 
— inu]^  to  hunger  from  our  tender- 
est  years — "  in  me*s  morning  march 
when  our  spirits  were  young,"  igno- 
rant of  shoes,  though  haply  not  Inex- 
pert of  sulphur — to  us,  thus  bom  and 
thus  bred,  it  may  not  be  given  to 
behold  with  our  outward  eyes,  and 
feel  with  our  inward  hearts,  the  fnll 
glory  of  "The  Prophecy  of  Fa- 
mine." Boswell,  with  an  unea^ 
smirk,  rather  than  a  ghastly  grin, 
said,  '^  It  is  indeed  falsely  applira  to 
Scotland,  but  may  on  that  account  be 
allowed  a  greater  share  of  invention.'* 
Johnson  in  his  heart  loved  Scotland, 
as  all  his  jeers  show;  andpethapeon 
that  account  was,  like  ourselves,  no 
fair  jud^  of  Churchill's  genius.  "  I 
called  the  fellow  a  blockhead  at^rst 
—and  I  caU  him  a  blockhead  still,'' 
comprehended  all  his  performances  in 
one  general  contempt  In  later  times, 
Jeffrey  has  dismissed  him  with  little 
ceremony  to  find  his  place  at  the  Ihird 
Table.  Campbell,  who,  though  a 
Whig,  cared  nothing  about  Churau]], 
acknowledges  having  been  amused  by 
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the  Lioghable  extravagance  of  the 
*'  Prophecy/'  And  Lord  Mahon  says, 
^  that  it  may  yet  be  read  with  all  the 
admiration  which  the  most  vigorous 
powers  of  verse  and  the  most  lively 
tooches  of  wit  can  earn  in  the  cause 
of  slander  and  falsehood." 

Suppose,  rongh-and-ready  Headers, 
that  yon  jndge  for  yourselves.  You 
hare  not  a  copy  of  Chnrchill— so  pass- 


ing over  the  first  part  of  the  poem — 
about  three  hundred  lines — as  dull  as 
ditchwater  in  the  season  of  powheads 
— ^let  us  give  you  the  cream,  or  mar- 
row, or  pith  of  the  famous  "  Prophecy 
of  Famine,"  before  which  Scotia, 
**  om*  auld  respectit  mither,"  bowed 
down  and  fell,  and  was  thought  by 
some  to  have  given  up  the  ghost,  or 
at  least  ^^  tined  her  dam." 


it 


Two  boys,  whooe  birth,  beyond  all  qnestion,  springs 
From  gre«t  and  glorious  tho*  forgotten  kings. 
Shepherds  of  Scottish  lineage,  bom  and  bred 
On  the  same  bleak  and  barren  mountain's  head  ; 
By  niggard  Nature  doom*d  on  the  same  rocks 
To  spin  out  life,  and  starve  themselves  and  flocks ; 
Fresh  as  the  morning  which,  enrob'd  in  mist. 
The  mountain's  top  with  usual  dulness  kiss'd. 
Jockey  and  Sawney,  to  their  labours  rose ; 
Soon  clad  I  ween  where  Nature  needs  no  clothes. 
Where,  from  their  youth  inur'd  to  winter-skies. 
Dress  and  her  rain  refinements  they  despise. 

**  Jockey,  whose  manly  bigh-bon'd  cheeks  to  crown. 
With  freckles  spotted  flam'd  the  golden  down. 
With  meikle  art  could  on  the  bagpipes  play, 
£T*n  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  day : 
Sawney  as  long  without  remorse  could  bawl 
Home's  madrigals,  and  ditties  from  Fingal : 
Oft  at  bis  strains,  all  natural  tho'  rude. 
The  Highland  lass  forgot  her  want  of  food ; 
And,  whilst  she  scratched  her  lover  into  rest. 
Sunk  pleas'd,  tho'  hungry,  on  her  Sawney's  breast. 

"  Far  as  the  eye  coiUd  reach  no  tree  was  seen. 
Earth,  clad  in  russet,  scorn'd  the  lively  green : 
The  plague  of  locusts  they  secure  defy. 
For  in  three  hours  a  g^rasshopper  must  die : 
No  living  thing,  whate'er  its  food,  feasts  there. 
But  the  chameleon,  who  can  feast  on  air. 
No  birds,  except  as  birds  of  passage,  flew  ; 
No  bee  was  known  to  hum,  no  dove  to  coo  : 
No  streams,  as  amber  smooth,  as  amber  dear^ 
Were  seen  to  glide,  or  heard  to  warble  here : 
Rebellion's  spring,  which  thro'  the  country  ran, 
Furuish'd  with  bitter  draughts  the  steady  clan : 
No  flow'rs  embalm'd  the  air  but  one  White  Rose, 
Wluch  on  the  tenth  of  June  by  instinct  blows. 
By  instinct  blows  at  mom,  and  when  the  shades 
Of  drizzly  eve  prevail,  by  instinct  fades. 

^  One,  and  but  one,  poor  solitary  cave» 
Too  ^paring  of  her  favours.  Nature  gave ; 
That  one  alone  (hard  tax  on  Scottish  pride !) 
Shelter  at  once  for  man  and  beast  supi^y'd. 
Their  snares  without  entangling  briers  spread. 
And  thistles,  arm'd  against  the  invader's  head. 
Stood  in  close  ranks,  all  entrance  to  oppose. 
Thistles !  now  held  more  precious  than  the  Rose. 
All  creatures  which,  on  Nature's  earliest  plan. 
Were  form'd  to  loathe  and  to  be  loath'd  by  man. 
Which  ow*d  their  birth  to  nastiness  and  spite. 
Deadly  to  touch,  and  hateful  to  the  sight ; 
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Creatures,  which,  when  admitted  in  the  ark, 
Their  saviour  shann'd,  and  rankled  in  tlie  dark. 
Found  place  uithin.    Marking  her  noisome  road 
With  poison's  trail,  here  crawl'd  the  bloated  toad ; 
There  webs  were  spread  of  more  than  common  size. 
And  half •  Starr *d  spiders  prcy'd  on  half-starT*d  flies  ; 
In  quest  of  food,  eSfts  strove  in  vain  to  crawl ; 
Slugs,  pinch*d  \\ith  hunger,  smear *d  the  slimy  wall : 
The  cave  around  i^ath  hissing  serpents  rung  ; 
On  the  damp  roof  unhealthy  vapour  hung  ; 
And  Famine,  by  her  children  always  known. 
As  proud  as  poor,  here  ilx*d  her  native  throne. 

^  Here,  for  the  sullen  ^y  was  overcast. 
And  summer  shrunk  beneath  a  wintry  blast, 
A  native  blast,  which,  arai'd  with  hail  and  rain. 
Beat  unrelenting  on  the  naked  swain. 
The  boys  for  shelter  made :  behind  the  sheep^ 
Of  which  those  shepherds  er'ry  day  take  keepy 
Sickly  crept  on,  and,  with  complainings  rude. 
On  Nature  seemM  to  call  and  Meat  for  food. 

'^  Jockey,     Sith  to  this  care  by  tempest  weVe  confined. 
And  witiun  ken  our  flocks,  under  the  wind. 
Safe  from  the  petting  of  this  pcrloos  storm. 
Are  laid  among  yon'  thistles,  dry  and  warm, 
What,  Sawney  I  if  by  shepherds'  art  we  try 
To  mock  the  rigour  of  this  cruel  sky  ? 
What  if  we  tune  some  merry  roundelay  ? 
Well  dost  thou  sing,  nor  ill  doth  Jockey  play. 

"  Saum'-y.     Ah  !  Jockey,  ill  advisest  thou,  I  wis. 
To  think  of  songs  at  such  a  time  as  this ; 
Sooner  shall  herbage  crown  these  barren  rock% 
Sooner  shall  fleeces  clodie  these  ragged  flocks. 
Sooner  shall  want  seize  shepherds  of  the  eootb. 
And  we  forget  to  live  from  hand  to  uHmtk, 
Than  Sai^iiey,  out  of  season,  shall  impart 
The  songs  of  gladness  with  an  aching  heart. 

"  Jockey.     Still  hare  I  known  thee  for  a  silly  swain ; 
Of  things  past  help  what  boots  it  to  complain  ? 
Nothing  but  mirth  can  conquer  Fortune's  spite ; 
No  sky  is  heavy  if  the  heart  be  light : 
Patience  is  sorrow's  salve :  what  caa't  be  cnr'd. 
So  Donald  "right  areed%  must  be  endur'd. 

"  SawMy.    Full  silly  swain,  I  wot,  is  Jockey  bow  ; 
How  didst  thou  bear  thy  Maggy's  fidsehood  ?  how. 
When  with  a  foreign  loon  she  stole  away. 
Didst  then  forswear  thy  pipe  and  riiephei^Vi  lay  f 
Where  was  thy  boasted  wisdom  then,  when  I 
Apply 'd  those  proverbs  which  you  now  amily  f 

**  Joekty.    O  she  was  bonny  !  all  the  Highhuidi  roimd 
Was  there  a  rival  to  my  Maggy  found  ? 
More  precious  (tho*  that  precious  is  to  all) 
Than  the  rare  med'cine  which  we  Brimstone  call. 
Or  that  choice  plant,  so  grateftd  to  the  noee. 
Which  in  I-know-not-what-far  coontry  grows^ 
Was  Maggy  unto  me :  dear  do  I  me 
A  lass  so  £ur  should  ever  prove  nntrue. 

''  Sawn€jf,    Whether  with  pipe  or  song  to  charm  the  ear. 
Thro'  all  the  huid  did  Jamie  find  a  peer  t 
Curs'd  be  that  year  by  ev'ry  honest  Scot, 
And  ia  the  shepherds'  kalendar  forgot. 
That  fatal  year,  when  Jamie,  hapless  swain ! 
In  evil  hour  forsook  the  peaeefiil  plain : 
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Janiiei  when  our  young  laird  discreetly  fled. 

Was  seiz'd,  and  hang'd  till  he  was  dead,  dead,  dead. 

"  Jockey,    Full  sorely  may  we  all  lament  that  day. 
For  all  were  losers  in  the  deadly  fray ; 
Five  brothers  had  I  on  the  Scottish  plains. 
Well  dost  thon  know  were  none  more  hopeful  swains ; 
Five  brothers  there  I  lost,  in  manhood's  pride^ 
Two  in  the  field,  and  three  on  gibbets  dy'd : 
Ah  !  silly  swains  !  to  follow  war's  alarms  ; 
Ah  !  what  hath  shepherd's  life  to  do  with  anna  ? 

*^  Sawney,    Mention  it  not — There  saw  I  strangcn  clad 
In  all  the  honours  of  our  rarish'd  Plaid ; 
Saw  the  Ferrara,  too,  our  nation's  pride. 
Unwilling  grace  the  awkward  rictor's  side. 
There  fell  our  choicest  youth,  and  from  that  day 
Mote  never  Sawney  tune  the  merry  lay ; 
Bless  *d  those  which  fell !  cuvs'd  those  which  still  sorrive  ! 
To  mourn  Fifteen  renew'd  in  Forty-five." 
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As  onr  memory  of  our  personal 
experiences  about  the  period  in  Scot- 
tish history  at  which  the  above  scene 
is  laid  is  extremely  obscxnre,  we  can- 
not take  upon  ourselres  to  speak 
authoritatively  of  the  fidelity  of  the 
picture.  But  Churchill,  we  grieve  to 
say  it,  was  a  regular — a  thorough 
Cockney.  The  instant  a  Cockney 
opens  his  mouth,  or  puts  pen  to 
paper  about  Scotland,  he  stands  con- 
fessed. Here  Charles's  attempt  at  the 
Scottish  dialect  betrays  the  taint.  Not 
a  single  one  of  the  words  he  chuck- 
lingly  puts  into  the  lips  of  Jockey  and 
Sawney  as  characteristically  Scoto- 
Arcadian,  was  ever  heard  or  seen  by 
the  breechless  swains  of  that  pastoral 
realm.  Never  does  an  alien  look  so 
silly  to  the  natives,  be  they  who  they 
may,  as  when  instructing  them  in 
their  own  language,  or  mimicking  the 
niceties  and  delicacies  of  its  dialects. 
They  pardonably  think  him  little  bet- 
ter than  a  fool  v  bor  does  he  mend  the 
matter  much  by  telling  them  that  he 
is  satirical  and  a  wit. 

Considerable  latitude  in  the  article 
of  language  must  be  allowed  to  the 
poet,  who  presents  to  ns  engaged  in 
dialogue  two  natives  of  a  coimtry 
where  clothes  and  victuals  are  nearly 
unknown.  **  Eude  must  they  be  in 
speech — and  little  graced  with  the  set 
phrase  of  peace."  Churchill  was  bound 
to  have  conceived  for  them  an  utter- 
ance natural  to  their  condition,  as 
Shakspeare  (fid  fbr  Caliban.  But  over 
and  above  the  Cockneyisms  commit- 
ted by  him,  he  makes  them  twaddle 
like  middle-aged  men  in  middle-sized 
towns,  who  had  passed  all  their  nights 


in  blankets,  and  all  their  days  in 
breeches,  with  as  liberal  an  allowance 
of  food  as  parish  paupors. 

*'  To  mock  the  rigour  of  this  cruel  sky,'* 
^'In  all  the  honours   of  our  ravish 'd 

plaid  "— 
•*■  ITnwilling  grace  the  awkward  victor  s 

side," 

have  here  no  dramatic  propriety  wo 
opine — and  show  the  slobberer. 

The  Satirist  betrays  the  same  po- 
verty of  invention  in  the  sentiments 
as  in  the  language  of  the  Swains. 
They  illnstrate  no  concealed  charac- 
ter— they  reveal  no  latent  truth. 

**  Rebellion's  spring,  whieh  through  the 

country  ran. 
Furnished    with    bitter    draughts    the 

steady  dan;  " 

and  yet  the  swains  are  averse  from 
war,  and  exclaim — 

''Ah!    silly  swains!    t«  follow  war's 

alarms ; 
Ah !  what  hath  shepherd's  life  to  do  with 

arms?" 

And,  at  the  same  time,  they  talk  of— 

*'  the  Ferrara,  too,  our  nation's  pride.'* 

The  dialognc  is  throughout  absolutely 
stupid.  Yon  are  not  made  by  it  either 
to  hate  or  despise  the  Swains,  nor  are 
yon  led  to  laagh  at  them ;  but  lay 
down  the  satire  for  a  minute  or  two, 
peevishly  suspecting  that  you  have 
been  reading  arrant  nonsense. 

You  take  up  the  trash  again  ;  and, 
being  a  Scotsman,  you  are  perhaps 
not  altogether  quite  so  well  pleased 
to  find  that  it  suddenly  waxes  into 
something  very  like  poetry.  The 
description  of  the  cave  had  made  you 
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wince — why,  yon  knew  not ;  for  no-  bate  can  writer  yon  are  fbrced  to  con- 
thing  the  least  like  it  ever  existed  in  fess,  while  Clunstopher  North  holds 
Scotland,  or  ont  of  it ;  and  your  high  np  to  your  confusion  the  picture  of 
cheekbones  had  tingled.    The  repro-  Famine. 

"  Thus  plain*d  the  boys^  when  from  her  throne  of  turf 
With  boils  embos8*dy  and  OTergrown  with  scurf. 
Vile  humours,  which,  in  life*s  corrupted  well, 
Iffiz'd  at  the  birth,  not  abstinence  could  quell. 
Pale  Famine  reared  the  head ;  her  eager  eyes. 
Where  hunger  ev*n  to  madness  seem'd  to  rise. 
Speaking  aloud  her  throes  and  pangs  of  heart, 
Strain'd  to  get  loose,  and  from  their  orbs  to  start. 
Her  hollow  cheeks  were  each  a  deep  sunk  cell. 
Where  wretchedness  and  horror  lov'd  to  dwell: 
With  double  rows  of  useless  teeth  supply  *d. 
Her  mouth  from  ear  to  ear  extended  wide. 
Which  when  for  want  of  food  her  entrails  pin'd 
She  op'd,  and,  cursing,  swallowed  nought  but  wind : 
All  shriyeU'd  was  her  skin ;  and  here  and  there. 
Making  their  way  by  force,  her  bones  lay  bare  : 
Such  filthy  sight  to  hide  from  human  view 
O'er  her  foul  limbs  a  tatter *d  plaid  she  threw. 

'' '  Cease,'  cry'd  the  goddess, '  cease,  despairing  swaiiu  I 
And  from  a  parent  hear  what  Jove  ordaina. 

'"  Pent  in  this  barren  comer  of  the  isle. 
Where  partial  Fortune  never  deign'd  to  smile. 
Like  Nature's  bastards,  reaping  for  our  share 
What  was  rejected  by  the  lawSil  heir ; 
Unknown  amongst  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
Or  only  known  to  raise  contempt  and  mirth  ; 
Long  free,  because  the  race  of  Roman  brares 
Thought  it  not  worth  their  while  to  make  us  slaves. 
Then  into  bondage  by  that  nation  brought 
Whose  ruin  we  for  ages  yainly  sought. 
Whom  still  with  unslak'd  hate  wo  yiew,  and  stiUf  ] 
The  pow'r  of  mbchief  lost,  retain  the  will ; 
Consider'd  as  the  refuse  of  mankind, 
A  mass  till  the  last  moment  l^ft  behind. 
Which  frugal  Nature  doubted,  as  it  lay. 
Whether  to  stamp  with  life  or  throw  away ; 
Which,  form'd  in  haste,  was  planted  in  this  nook. 
But  never  enter *d  in  Creation's  book. 
Branded  as  traitors,  who,  for  love  of  gold. 
Would  sell  their  Ood,  as  once  their  king  they  sold  ;  * 
Long  have  we  borne  this  mighty  weight  of  ill. 
These  vile  injurious  taunts,  and  bear  them  still; 
But  times  of  happier  note  are  now  at  hand. 
And  the  full  promise  of  a  better  land : 
There,  like  the  sons  of  Isr'el,  having  trode 
For  the  fix*d  term  of  years  ordain'd  by  God, 
A  barren  desert,  we  shall  seixe  rich  plains, 
Where  milk  with  honey  flows,  and  plenty  reigns  ; 
With  some  few  natives  join'd,  some  pliant  few. 
Who  worship  intVest,  and  our  track  pursue ; 
There  shall  we,  tho'  the  wretched  people  grieve. 
Ravage  at  large,  nor  ask  the  owners'  leave. 

" '  For  us  the  earth  shall  bring  forth  her  increase  ; 
For  us  the  flocks  shall  wear  a  golden  fleece ; 
Fat  beeves  shall  yield  us  dainties  not  our  own. 
And  the  grape  bleed  a  nectar  yet  unlmown : 
For  our  advantage  shall  their  harvests  grow. 
And  Scotsmen  reap  what  they  disdain'd  to  sow : 
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For  us  the  san  shall  ctimb  the  eastern  hill ; 

For  us  the  rain  shall  fall^  the  dew  distil : 

When  to  our  wishes  Nature  cannot  rise, 

Art  shall  be  task'd  to  grant  us  fresh  supplies; 

His  brawny  arm  shall  drudging  Labour  strain. 

And  for  our  pleasure  suffer  daily  pain : 

Trade  shall  for  us  exert  her  utmost  pow'rs. 

Hers  all  the  toil,  and  all  the  proBt  ours : 

For  us  the  oak  shall  from  his  native  steep 

Descend,  and  fearless  travel  thro'  the  deep ; 

The  sail  of  commerce,  for  our  use  unfurl'd. 

Shall  waft  the  treasures  of  each  distant  world ; 

For  us  sublimer  heights  shall  science  reach  ; 

For  us  their  statesmen  plot,  their  churchmen  preach : 

Their  noblest  limbs  of  counsel  we'll  disjoint, 

And,  mocking,  new  ones  of  our  own  appoint : 

Devouring  War,  imprison'd  in  the  north. 

Shall  at  our  call  in  horrid  pomp  break  forth ; 

And  when,  his  chariot  wheels  with  thunder  hung. 

Fell  Discord  braying  with  her  brazen  tongue, 

Death  in  the  van,  with  Anger,  Hate,  and  Fear, 

And  Desolation  stalking  in  the  rear. 

Revenge,  by  Justice  guided,  in  his  tnun. 

He  drives  impet'ous  o'er  the  trembling  plun. 

Shall  at  our  bidding  quit  his  lawful  prey, 

And  to  meek,  gentle,  gen'rous  Peace  give  way. 

*^ '  Think  not,  my  sons !  that  this  so  blesa'd  estate 
Stands  at  a  distance  on  the  roll  of  Fate ; 
Already  big  with  hopes  of  future  sway, 
£v|n  from  this  cave  I  scent  my  destin'd  prey. 
Think  not  that  this  dominion  o'er  a  race. 
Whose  former  deeds  shall  lime's  last  annals  grace, 
In  the  rough  face  of  peril  must  be  sought. 
And  with  the  lives  of  thousands  dearly  bought : 
No — fool'd  by  cunning,  by  that  happy  art 
Which  hiughs  to  scorn  the  blundering  hero's  heart, 
Into  the  snare  shall  our  kind  neighbours  fall. 
With  open  eyes,  and  fondly  give  us  alL" 

Alongside  of  any  one  of  the  master-  gronnded  or  exaggerated  as  these 
pieces  of  Dryden  or  Pope,  this,  per-  depredations  and  antipathies  are 
Mpe  the  most  vigorous  thing  of  likely  to  be,  they  nsually  spring  out 
Uurchill's,  is  seen  to  be  a  daub,  of  some  deep-laid  element  in  the  cha- 
let Cockney  connoisseurs  still  think  it  racter  of  those  who  entertain  them, 
A  one  picture.  When  fresh  from  the  and  have  thus  the  vital  warmth  and 
^t  it  was  thus  praised  by  a  metro-  strength  that  feed  poetry,  and  an 
poatan  critic : —  original  truth  of  nature  mixed  up 
"Toall  own  the  great  Churchill  pos-  amongst  fallacies  of  opinion.  Cari- 
Ihope,  catured  representation  is  the  proper 


Kore  fancy  than  Cowley,  more  numbers  vehicle.     For  Censure  is  then  half 

than  Pope;  disarmed,  when   to   her  exception, 

«ore  rtrength,  too,  than  Dryden— for,  "  This  is  not  so,"  the  reply  lies  upon 

thmk  on  what's  past,  the  face  of  the  performance,  "  Neither 

tie  Has  not  only  rivaU'd,  but  beat  them  is  it  offered  for  true."    The  hypierbole 

•t  last.'*  Qf  the  phrase  covers  the  distortion  of 

A  hearty  national  prejudice  is  no  bad  the  thinking.    If  we  are  to  find  fault 

foandation  for  a  Poem,    It  implies  with  Churchill's  "  Prophecy  of  Fa- 

<^e  great  requisite  of  success— a  se-  mine,"  it  must  be  upon  some  other 

core  large  sympathy.    This  *'  trusted  ground  than  the  injustice  or  cmel^ 

Home"  animates  the  poet ;  and  a  re-  of  the  attack  upon  poor  Scotland,  or 

ception,  anawsring  to  the  confidence,  the  hardness  of  the  hits  delivered,  it 

awaits  the  work.    MOTeoveri   un-  may  be,  by  a  fist  gloved  in  iron, 
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Who  grudges  the  attack?  Not 
Sawney  himself,  if  it  is  made  in  mas- 
terly style.  A  magnanimous  comba- 
tant, who  has  the  true  enthusiasm  of 
the  fight,  admires  the  skill  of  the 
stroke  that  threatens  him  with  defeat 
or  death.  Spite,  malice,  aversion, 
enmity,  are  not  ingratiating  demon- 
strations. Far  from  it.  Ill-will  is 
naturally  met  with  ill-will.  But 
besides  that  which  is  nnaroidably 
self-regarding  in  such  a  relation  of 
parties,  room  is  open  for  views  of  a 
more  general  feature,  of  a  more  gene- 
rous complexion.  John  Bull  scowls 
at  Sawn^,  and  makes  mouths  at  his 
oatmeal  met,  with  lips  to  which  the 
memory  of  his  own  roast-beef  cleaves. 
The  last-mentioned  dish  is  not  alto- 

Sither  unknown  north  of  the  Tweed, 
ut  John  Bull  knows  not  the  unima- 
ginable fact,  or  knew  it  not,  for  the 
barrier  is  now  widely  broken  down. 
Sawney  has  humour  enough  to  be 
amused  by  the  writhing  apprehension 
of  dry  and  lean  toe  whicJi  deforms 
the  well-fed  and  jocund  face  of  the 
bacon-bolter. 

There  is  in  the  description  and 
Amabffian  lament  of  the  two  gaunt  and 
shivering  young  Arcadians,  and  in 
the  cave  of  the  tutelary  Groddess, 
Famine,  the  intention  at  least  of  the 

gicturesque  and  poetical.  The  fault 
I,  that  the  thing  has  no  bringing  out 
or  completeness.  It  is  incomposite— 
as  a  plan,  unintelligible.  Are  the 
dramaiu  penonmy  Sawney,  Jockey, 
and  the  Groddess,  with  Sawney's  love, 
tiie  whole  population  of  Scotland  ?  Do 
the  two  lads,  and  their  sheep,  and 
I^unine,  occupy  the  same  sole  cave 
which  is  all  the  honses  in  Scotland  ? 
Is  it  a  comprehensive  Allegory  under 
the  guise  of  a  pastoral  Idyl?  Aground 
is  laid ;  and  it  is  easy  to  conceive  that 
a  Hogarth  in  verse,  with  his  stored 
eye,  and  that  hand  mimic  and  onea- 
tire,  which,  by  some  unmistaken 
touch  (^  nature,  sets  upon  capricious 
extravagance  the  known  seal  of  truth, 
mii^thave  finished  a  picture  which  ex- 
perienoeitseif  would  have  half-believed 
m  spite  of  its  conviction,  that  never 
had  there  been  such  an  hungered  race. 
But  sadi  a  Hogarth  in  verse  was  not 
Chaiehill.  Upon  the  ground  laid,  a 
Satire  might  have  been  made  out  by 
such  a  genius,  exaggerated,  witty, 
poetical— pleasing  even  to  the  pos- 


terity of  the  victims.    But  instead  of 
crowded  ideas,  here  are  but  three  or 
four.    This  writing  does,  in  fact,  not 
express  thenatiomd  prejudioesofSonth 
Britain  against  North  Biitam.    It 
expresses  the  zeal  of  party  and  of  i 
partisan.     One  can  hardly  conceive 
such  an  ignorance  of  Scotland  in  Eng- 
land, as  Siat  a  man  of  ability  wishing 
to  traduce  and  ridicule  the  conntiy, 
should  sit  down  contented  under  soch 
a  paucity  of  mischievous  mformatiott. 
He  writes  under  one  simple  rale- 
negation.     To  deny  food,  to  deny 
clothes,  to  deny  houses,  to  deny  sm- 
shme,  grass,  rivers  even,  requires  no 
mental  effort  of  any  kind,  and  is  the 
part  of  a  dunce  and  an  ignoramus. 
For  any  thing  positive,  the  Scotd 
are   proud,  have  high  cheekbones, 
and  love  brimstone   and  rebellios. 
That  is  the  amount  of  the  pictnre. 
Famine  consoles  the  two  hungry  lads 
who  mourn  over  the  Fifteen  and  tiie 
Forty-five,  with  prophesying  the  in- 
vasion and  conquest  of  England  by 
the  Bute  Administration— a  glorioos 
hope,  a  national  redress,  and  a  private 
filling  of  empty  purses  and  stomachs. 
Churchill  was  himself  poverty-stricken 
in  mind,  during  the  composition  of 
this  blunder,  to  a  degree  that  never 
befell  any  true  poet. 

An  Englishman  of  this  day  most 
be  puzzled  to  bring  back  the  tune 
when  Scotland  was  so  completely  a 
terra  incognita  to  her  sister,  as  that 
this  rude  and  unlearned  caricatnre 
could  pass.  Indeed,  he  hardly  un- 
derstands the  hate — ^he  to  whom  ]m)se 
and  verse,  from  one  great  hand,  ml 
poetry  profusedly  scattered  like 
flowers  all  over  the  soil  from  aoodier, 
have  made  hallowed  the  land  of  ro- 
mance, and  of  dreams  more  beanti- 
ful  than  romance,  and  for  whom  the 
words,  "  Caledonia,  stem  and  wild," 
mean  an^  thing  but' rqrafesion.  Bit 
one  must  remember,  that  poetry  wis 
at  the  time  at  a  low  ebb,  almost  stag- 
nant in  England,  and  that  any  thing 
that  looked  like  an  image  was  apro- 
digy.  If  Gray  and  Collins  now  and 
then  struck  the  lyre,  they  stood  apart 
.  from  the  prevsdling  prosaic  and  com- 
mon-place tone  of  the  times.  An 
Englishman  of  to-day  knows  the 
name  of  Home  by  one  of  the  most 
popular  tragedies  on  bis  stage,  if  not 
one    of   the    most    vigorous,   yet 
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amongst  modem  dramas,  one  of  the 
most  affecting;  and  he  wonders  when 
that  name  is  introdaccd  by  Churchill 
for  the  purpose  of  aggravating  the 
contempt  of  Scotland,  represented  as 
a  region  Boeotian  in  wit,  quite  as 
much  as  by  its  atmosphere.  He  un- 
derstands by  what  attraction  Collins 
addressed  to  Home  his  ^^  Ode  on  the 
Superstitions  of  the  Highlands."  Po- 
litical hatred,  the  dislike,  the  indig- 
nation which  may  have  been  widely 
enough  diffused  through  the  nation, 
at  the  interloping  of  Scotchmen  in  the  ' 
high  places  of  power  and  emolument 
— this  waa  the  sentiment  in  the  na- 
tional bosom  which  gave  a  meaning 
to  the  poem,  and  found  it  a  reception. 
Such  a  sentiment  is  not  scrupulous  or 
critical — it  is  passionate  merely — and 
asks  not  the  happinesses  of  humour, 
wit,  fancy,  of  the  graphical  and  the 
characteristic.  It  asks  bitter  ani- 
mosity, and  vile  vituperation,  and  is 
satisfied. 

The  individuality  of  a  nation  is 
curiously  made  up.  The  country 
which  they  inhabit  makes  a  part  of 
it,  the  most  easily  understood.  Their 
manners,  customs,  and  institutions 
make  another  part  of  it,  much  of 
which  is  outward,  picturesque,  and 
easily  seen.  Their  history,  that  which 
they  have  done,  and  that  which  they 
have  endured,  makes  a  part.  And 
lastly,  that  which  runs  through  all, 
rises  out  of  all,  animates  all,  their 
proper  personality,  their  intellectual 
alid  moral  character,  makes  a  part — 
and  now  you  have  the  whole.  We 
demand  of  the  writer  who  will,  in 
earnest,  pamt  the  people,  that  he  shall 
know  all  these  thmgs  extensively, 
variously,  profoundly.  And  of  the 
Satirist,  who  will  hold  up  the  nation 
to  dislike  and  to  laughter,  that  he 
too  shall  show  he  knows  them,  their 
defects  and  their  deformities,  their 
crimes  and  their  customs,  their  sins 
and  their  sorrows,  their  sufferings 
and  their  absurdities,  their  mon- 
strosities and  their  misfortunes,  God's 
curse  or  of  their  own  consciences,  that 
may  have  stricken  their  country  and 
their  condition,  and  starved  the 
paupers  in  body  and  in  soul.  Such 
chastisement  might  be  terrible,  and 
not  undeserved.  But  to  inflict  it,  was 
far  beyond  the  power  of  poor  Charles 
Churchill. 
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'^  Waft  me,  some  Mnse^  to  Tweed^s  en- 
chanting stream^ 
Where  all  the  little  Loves  and  Gracet 

dream : 
Where,  slowly  winding,  iks  duU  wUsrs 

creep. 
And  seem  themselves  to  wm  the  power  sf 

sleep  ; 
Where  on  the  surface  lead,  like  feathers^ 

swims  ^ 
There  let  me  bathe  my  yet  unhallow'd 

limbs. 
As  once  a  Syrian  bathed  ia  Jerdan's 

flood; 
Wash  off  my  native  stains,  correct  thi^ 

blood 
Which  mutinies  at  call  of  English  pride, 
And^  deaf  to  prudence,  rolls  a  patriot 

tide." 

Ay,  much  the  better  would  he  have 
been  of  a  dip  in  the  Tweed.  He  was 
a  big,  burly  fellow;  but,  though  no 
great  swimmer,  he  would  have  foond 
it  buoyant  after  a  debauch.  His  na- 
tive stains,  washed  off,  would,  akui! 
have  sadly  discoloured  the  Angler's 
Delight.  Worsethan  a  hundred  Sheq>- 
washmgs.  But  at  one  gleam  of  the 
showery  bow,  the  waters  would  have 
resumed  their  lustre.  He  was  the 
last  man  in  the  world  who  ought  to 
have  abused  brimstone ;  for  h£  soul 
had  the  Itch.  A  wallow  in  the  sweet 
mould — the  pure  mire  of  Cardronna 
Mains — on  a  dropping  day,  would 
have  been  of  service  to  his  body, 
bloated  with  foul  blood.  Smeared 
with  that  sanative  soil,  he  might  have 
been  born  again — no  more  a  leper. 

"  I  remember  well,"  says  Dr  Kip- 
pis,  ^Uhat  he  dressed  his  younger  son 
[the  son  of  his  wife— not  of  the  mis- 
tress  for  whom  he  abandoned  her] 
in  a  Scottish  plaid,  like  a  little  High- 
lander, and  carried  him  every  where 
in  that  garb.  The  boy  being  asked 
by  a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was 
in  company,  why  he  was  clothed  in 
such  a  manner,  answered  with  great 
vivacity^ — *  Sir,  my  father  hates  the 
Scotch,  and  does  it  to  plague  them.* " 
For  a  father  to  dress  up  his  son  in  the 
garb  of  a  people,  despised  and  detest- 
ed with  perpetual  scunner,  seems  an 
odd  demonstration  either  of  party 
spite  or  of  paternal  fondness — about 
as  sensible  as,  on  the  anniversary  of 
his  birth -day,  in  compliment  to  his 
mother,  to  have  dressed  him  up  like 
a  monkey. 
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The  Patriot  Satirist !  The  qaeBtion 
inevitably  obtrudes  itself— what  is  the 
pointing  of  destiny,  which  singles  oat 
Chnrchiil  for  the  indignant  protector, 
in  verse,  of  England's  freedom  and 
welfare?  What  calls  his  hand  into 
the  van  of  battle,  with  the  strong 
lance  of  justice  laid  in  rest,  to  tilt 
against  the  ill-defended  breast  of  poor, 
proud,  hungry,  Jacobinical,  pi  ace- lov- 
ing, coin-attached  and  coin -attaching, 
muse-left,  gibbet- favoured,  tartau- 
dad,  sulphur- scented,  and  thistle- 
growing  Scotland  ?  The  hero  of  liber- 
ty, the  self-offered  martyr  for  the 
rights  and  the  wrongs  of  a  great  people, 
should  carry  on  his  front,  one  might 
suppose,  some  evidence  of  the  over- 
mastering spirit  which,  like  a  neces- 
sity, finds  him  out,  and  throws  him, 
as  if  a  lot- drawn  champion,  alone 
into  the  jaws  and  jeopardy  of  the  war. 
It  should  be  one,  of  whom,  if  you 
knew  him  yet  obscure,  you  might  di- 
vine and  say,  ^^  This  is  hi»  hour— nAtc 
is  the  mind  that  consecrates  its  pos- 
sessor to  a  consecrated  cause,  that 
discriminates,  essentially  as  the  spirits 
of  light  are  divided  from  the  spirits  of 
darlmess,  the  lover  of  his  country 
from  the  factious  partizan,  and  from 
the  seditious  demagogue.*'  There 
should  be  a  private  li&  and  character 


that  but  repeat  themselves  la  the 
public  ones,  on  a  bolder  and  gigantic 
scale.  Else  how  ready  does  the 
apprehension  rise,  that  the  professed 
hostility  to  unjust  men  in  power  is  nr> 
more  than  the  reluctance  of  an  ill- 
disciplined  spirit,  undw  the  offeneo 
and  constraint  of  institutions  which 
set  superiors  over  his  head,  and  gall 
him  by  bridling  an  nnruly  will;— 
whilst  the  clamorous  seal  for  the  ge- 
neral good  is  purely  the  choice  of  the 
staking  gamester  between  red  and 
black,  and  the  preference  of  the  mil- 
lion-headed patron  to  the  cheapencr 
with  a  few  heads  or  with  one.  Tito 
two  known  traits,  which  largely  com- 
prehend the  private  life  of  Churchill, 
do  not  prepossess  one  in  his  favoar. 
He  left  his  profession,  the  church; 
and  he  exchanged  his  wife,  after  many 
years*  cohabitation,  for  a  mistress; 
two  paramount  desecrations  unhappily 
met.  And  the  trumpet-call  to  tlio 
war-field  of  patriotism  sings  bat  mi- 
cheeringly,  when  the  blast  is  winded 
by  the  breath  of  Wilkes. 

When  the  shame  of  England  bunts 
in  the  heart  of  Cowper,  you  most  be- 
lieve him;  for  through  that  heart 
roU^  the  best  of  England*s  blood. 
But  Churchill !  Faugh ! 
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Mo:rrESQT7tEn  is  beyond  all  donbt 
the  founder  of  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. In  many  of  its  most  important 
branches,  he  has  carried  it  to  a  degree 
of  perfection  which  has  never  since 
been  surpassed.  He  first  looked  on 
hnman  affairs  with  the  eye  of  philo- 
sophic observation ;  he  first  songht  to 
<!iscover  the  lasting  canses  which  in- 
fluence the  fate  of  mankind ;  he  first 
traced  the  general  laws  which  in  every 
age  determine  the  rise  or  decline  of 
nations.  Some  of  his  conclusions 
were  hasty;  many  of  his  analogies 
fanciful ;  bat  be  iirst  turned  the  hu- 
man mind  in  that  direction.  It  is  by 
repeatedly  deviating  into  error  that  it 
'Can  alone  bo  discovered  where  truth 
really  lies :  there  is  an  alchemy  In  the 
moral,  not  less  than  in  the  material 
world,  in  which  a  vast  amount  of 
genius  must  be  lost  before  it  is  dis- 
covered that  it  has  taken  the  wrong 
<iirection.  But  in  Montesquieu,  be- 
sides such  occasional  and  unavoidable 
aberrations,  there  is  an  invaluable 
treasnre  of  profound  views  and  origi- 
nal thought — of  luminous  observa- 
tion and  deep  reflection — of  philoso- 
phic observation  and  just  generaliza- 
tion. His  fame  has  been  long  esta- 
blished; it  has  become  European; 
his  sayings  are  quoted  and  repeated 
A^m  one  end  of  the  world  to  the 
other;  but  to  the  greater  part  of 
English  readers,  his  greatness  is 
known  rather  from  the  distant  echo 
of  continental  fame,  •  than  from  any 
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practical  acquaintance  with  the  writ- 
ings from  which  it  has  arisen.    - 

Though  Montesquieu,  however,  is 
the  father  of  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory, it  is  due  to  Tacitus  and  Machia- 
vel  to  say,  that  he  is  not  the  author 
of  political  thought.  In  the  first  of 
these  writers  is  to  be  found  the  most 
profound  observations  on  the  workmg 
of  the  human  mind,  whether  in  indi- 
viduals or  bodies  of  m«n,  that  ever 
wore  formed  by  human  sagacity :  in 
the  latter,  a  series  of  remaiiiLS  on  Bo- 
man  history,  and  the  corresponding 
events  in  the  republics  of  modem 
Italy,  which,  in  point  of  deep  political 
wisdom  and  penetration,  never  were 
6m*passcd.  Lord  Bacon,  too,  had  in 
his  Essays  put  forth  many  maxims 
of  political  truth,  with  that  profound 
sagacity  and  unerring  wisdom  by 
which  his  thoughts  were  so  pre- 
eminently distinguished.  But  stUl 
these  men,  great  as  they  were,  and 
much  as  they  added  to  the  materials 
of  the  philosophy  of  history,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  miiistered  that 
philosophy  itself.  It  was  not  their 
object  to  do  so ;  it  did  not  belong  to 
the  age  in  which  they  lived  to  make 
any  such  attempt.  They  gave  incom- 
parable observations  upon  detached 
points  in  human  annals,  but  they 
did  not  take  a  general  view  of  their 
tendency.  They  did  not  consider 
whence  the  world  had  come,  or  whi- 
ther it  was  going.  They  formed  no 
connected  system  in  regard  to  the 
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march  of  human  events.    They  saw 
clearly  the  effects  of  particular  mea- 
sures or  systems  of  government  at 
the  time,  but  they  did  not  reflect  on 
the  chain  of  causes  which  first  raised 
up,  and  afterwards  undermined  it. 
Aristotle,  the  most  powerful  intellect 
of  the  ancient  world,  was  of  the  same 
calibre  as  a  politioal  observer.    He 
considered  only  the  effects  of  the  va- 
rious forms  of  government  which  he 
saw  established  around  him.    In  that 
survey  he  was  admirable,  but  he  never 
"went  beyond  it.    Bossuet's  Universal 
History  is  little  more  than  a  history  of 
the  Jews;  he  refers  everything  to 
the  direct  and  immediate  agency  of 
Providence,  irrespective  of  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will.    Montesquieu  first 
fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  rise,  progress, 
and  decay  of  nations,  as  worked  out 
by  the  actions  of  free  agents.    The 
.Orandeur  et  Decadence  des  Bomains 
is  as  original  as  the  Prine^^  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  science  as 
«ablime,  and  perhaps  still  more  im- 
portant to  man  than  the  laws  of  the 
planetary  bodies. 

Charles  Seoondat,  Baron  de  laBrede 
and  Montesquieu,  was  bom  at  the 
ehatean  of  La  Brede,  near  Bonrdeanx, 
on  the  18th  January  1689.  The 
estate  of  La  Brede  had  been  long  in 
ills  family,  which  was  a  very  ancient 
one ;  it  had  been  erected  into  abarony 
in  favour  of  Jacob  de  Secondat,  hk 
great-great-gnmdfather,  by  Henry 
IV.  The  office  of  President  of  the 
Parliament  (or  Local  Court  of  Jus- 
tice) of  Bonrdeanx,  had  been  acquu:- 
ed  by  his  fiimily  in  consequence  of  the 
marriage  of  his  father  with  the  daugh- 
ter of  the  first  president  of  that  tri- 
bmal.  From  his  earliest  years  young 
Montesqnieu  evinced  remarkable  rea- 
diness and  vivacity  of  mind;  a  cir- 
enmstance  which  determined  his  fa- 
tiier  to  breed  hhn  up  to  the  "  magis- 
trwcj^*^  as  it  was  termed  in  Franoe— 
ft  protesion  midway,  as  it  were,  be- 
tween the  career  of  arms  pecnUar  to 
the  noble,  and  the  labours  of  the  bar 
confined  to  persons  of  ptobeian  origin, 
iad  fkom  which  many  of  the  greatest 
men,  and  neai^  all  the  distingioi^ed 
statesmen  of  Franee  took  their  rise. 
Montesquieu  entered  with  the  cbanu> 
teristic  ardour  of  hb  disposition  into 
liM  studies  suited  for  titat  destination ; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  he  liad  al- 
xeady  collected    the    materials    of 


the  Esprit  des  Loix^    and   evinced 
the  characteristic  turn  of  his  mind  for 
generalization,  by  an  immense  digest 
which  he  had  made  of  the  civil  kw. 
But   these   dry,    though    important 
studies,  did  not  exclusively  occupy 
his  mind ;  he  carried  on,  at  the  same 
time,  a  great  variety  of  other  pur- 
suits,   like  aD  men  of  an  active  and 
intellectual  turn  of  mind,  his  recrea- 
tion was  found  not  in  repose,  but  ui 
diange  of  occupation.    Books  of  voy- 
ages and  travels  were  eoHected,  and 
read    with    avidity;    he    devoured 
rather  than  read  the  classical  ronuns 
of  Greece  and  Bome.    '^  That  anti- 
quity," said  he,  "  enchants  me,  and  I 
am  always  ready  to  say  with  Pliny — 
You  are  going  to  Athens ;  show  re- 
spect to  the  gods." 

It  was  under  this  feeling  of  devout 
gratitude  to  the  master  minds  of  the 
ancient  world,  that  he  made  his  first 
essay  in  literature,  which  came  out  in  a 
small  work  in  the  form  of  letters,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  show,  that  the 
idolatry  of  most  Pagans  did  of  itself 
not  merit  eternal  damnation.  Pro- 
bably there  are  few  good  Christiana, 
from  F^ndon  and  Ullotson  down- 
wards, who  will  be  of  an  opposite 
opinion.  Even  in  that  jnven&e  pro- 
duction are  to  be  fonad  traces  of  the 
sound  judgment,  correct  taste,  and 
general  thought  which  characterised 
his  later  works.  Bat  he  was  aooo 
thrown  into  the  proper  labours  of  hj» 
profession.  On  the  24th  Febniaiy 
1714,  he  was  admitted  into  the  par- 
iiament  of  Bonrdeanx  as  a  oonncilbr  ; 
amd  his  paternal  uncle,  who  held  the 
president's  chaic,  having  died  two 
years  after,  young  Montesqniea  was, 
on  the  13th  July  1716,  appointed  to 
that  important  (^cc,  though  ooly 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  Pro- 
bably his  being  thrown  thus  eariy  ia 
life  into  the  dis^arge  of  obsrmis  and 
important  duties,  had  an  important 
effect  in  producing  that  finnness  and 
maturity  of  judgment  by  vfhkh  hia 
mind  was  subsequently  distiagoished. 
Smne  years  afterwards,  he  gave  a 
convincing  proof  of  his  fitness  fer  the 
sitnathm,  in  the  vigour  with  which  he 
remonstnited  against  the  impooltoa 
of  a  fresh  tax  mi  wiae,  which  had  the 
effect  of  procuring  its  lemoral  at  the 
time,  though  the  neeeasities  ef  go- 
vernment led  to  its  being  re-inqMsed 
some  years  after.     But  his  ardent 
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mind  was  not  coufincd  to  professional 
pursuits.  He  concurred  in  the  for- 
mation of  an  academy  of  sciences  at 
Bonrdcaux,  and  read  some  papers 
in  it  on  natural  history ;  and  his  at- 
tention being  in  this  way  turned  to 
physical  science,  he  wrote  and  pub- 
lished in  the  journals,  a  project  for  a 
^*  Physical  History  of  the  Earth,  An- 
cient and  Modem." 

But  in  no  human  being  was  more  com- 
pletely exemplified  the  famous  line — 

"  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

Montesquieu's  genius  was  essen- 
tially moral  and  political ;  it  was  on 
man  himself,  not  the  material  world 
with  which  he  was  surrounded,  that 
Ms  thoughts  were  fixed.  This  strong 
bent  soon  appeared  in  his  writings. 
He  next  read  at  the  academy  at  ^ 
Bourdcaux,  a  ^*  Life  of  the  Duke  of 
Berwick,"  and  an  "  Essay  on  the 
Policy  of  the  Romans  in  Religion," 
which  was  the  basis  of  the  immortal 
work  which  he  afterwards  composed 
on  the  rise  and  fall  of  that  extraordi- 
nary people.  These  desultory  essays 
gave  no  indication  of  the  first  consi- 
derable work  which  he  published, 
which  was  the  famous  Lettres  Pei-- 
wanes.  They  appeared  in  1721,  when 
he  was  thirty-two  years  of  age.  Their 
success  was  immediate  and  prodigi- 
ous ;  a  certain  indication  in  matters 
of  thought,  that  they  were  not  destined 
to  durable  fame.  They  fell  in  with  the 
ideas  and  passions  of  the  time ;  they 
were  not  before  it ;  thence  their  early 
popularity  and  ultimate  oblivion.  The 
work  was  published  anonymously;  for 
the  keen  but  delicate  satire  on  French 
manners  and  vices  which  it  contained, 
might  have  endangered  the  author, 
and  afl  it  was  he  had  no  small  diffi- 
culty, when  it  was  known  he  was  the 
writer,  in  escaping  from  its  effects. 
It  consists  in  a  series  of  letters  from 
an  imaginary  character,  Usbeck,  a 
Persian  traveller,  detailing  the  vices, 
manners,  and  customs  of  the  French 
metropolis.  The  ingenuity,  sarcasm, 
and  truth,  which  that  once  celebrated 
production  contains,  must  not  make 
ns  shut  our  eyes  to  its  glaring  de- 
fects ;  the  vices  of  the  age,  as  they 
mainly  contributed  to  its  early  popu- 
larity, have  been  the  chief  cause  of 
its  subsequent  decline.  It  contains 
many  passages  improperly  warm  and 
voluptuous,  and  some  whifib,  under 


the  mask  of  attacks  on  the  Jesuits, 
had  the  appearance,  at  least,  of  being 
levelled  at  religion  itself.  No  work, 
at  that  period,  could  attract  atten- 
tion in  France  wbich  was  not  dis- 
figured by  these  blemishes.  Even 
the  great  mind  of  Montesquieu,  in  its 
first  essay  before  the  public,  did  not 
escape  the  contagion  of  the  age. 

But,  erelong,  the  genius  of  this  pro- 
found thinker  was  devoted  to  more 
congenial  and  worthy  objects.  In 
1726,  he  sold  his  office  of  president  of 
the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  part^ 
in  order  to  escape  from  the  toils  of 
legal  pursuit  and  judicial  business, 
which,  in  that  mercantile  and  rising 
community,  was  attended  with  great 
labour ;  partly  in  order  to  be  enabled 
to  travel,  and  study  the  institutions 
and  character  of  dlfierent  nations — a 
pursuit  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond,  and  which,  without  doubt,  had 
a  powerful  cfiect  in  giving  him  that  vast 
command  of  detached  facts  in  political 
science,  and  that  liberal  view  of  insti- 
tutions, habits,  and  manners,  differing 
in  some  degree  from  his  own,  by 
which  his  philosophical  writings  are 
so  eminently  distinguished.  Here,  as 
in  the  bio^aphy  of  almost  all  other 
really  great  men,  it  is  found,  that 
some  circumstances  apparently  trivial 
or  accidental  have  given  a  permanent 
bent  to  their  mind;  have  stored  it 
with  the  appropriate  knowledge,  and 
turned  it,  as  it  were,  into  the  dotted 
sphere ;  and  contributed  to  form  the 
matrix  in  which  original  thought  was 
formed,  and  new  truth  communicated 
by  Providence  to  mankind.  In  the 
course  of  his  travels,  which  lasted 
several  years,  he  visited  successively 
Austria,  Hungar}'',  Italy,  Switzerland, 
the  Rhine,  Flanders,  Holland,  and 
England — in  the  latter  of  which  he 
liv^  two  years.  During  these  varied 
travels,  he  made  notes  on  all  the 
countries  which  he  visited,  which 
contributed  largely  to  the  j^reat  stock 
of  political  information  which  he  pos- 
sessed. These  notes  are  still  extant ; 
but,  unfortunately,  not  in  such  a  state 
of  maturity  as  to  admit  of  publication. 

On  his  return  to  France,  which 
took  place  in  1732,  he  retired  to  his 
native  chateau  of  La  Brede,  and  com- 
menced in  good  earnest  the  great 
business  of  his  life.  The  fruit  of  his 
studies  and  reflections  appeared  in 
the  Ccnmdtratiionit  stcr  les  Caxueai  de 
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ia  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des 
Romains^  which  was  published  in  1732. 
Great  and  original  as  this  work — the 
most  perfect  of  all  his  compositions — 
was,  it  did  not  give  vent  to  the  whole 
ideas  which  filled  his  capacious  mind. 
Borne,  great  as  it  was,  was  but  a 
single  state ;  it  was  the  comparison 
with  other  states,  the  development 
of  the  general  principles  which  run 
through  the  jurisprudence  and  insti- 
tutions of  all  nations,  which  occupied 
his  thoughts.  The  success  which 
attended  his  essay  on  the  institutions 
and  progress  of  a  single  people,  en- 
couraged him  to  enlarge  his  views 
end  extend  his  labours.  He  came  to 
embrace  the  whole  known  world,  civi- 
lized and  uncivilized,  in  his  plan ;  and 
after  fourteen  years  of  assiduous  la- 
bours and  toil,  the  immortal  ^^  Spirit 
of  Laws"  appeared. 

The  history  of  Montesquieu^s  mind, 
during  the  progress  of  this  great 
work,  is  singularly  curious  and  inte- 
restiug.  At  times  he  wrote  to  his 
friends  that  his  great  work  advanced 
*^  k  pas  de  gdant ;"  at  others,  he  was 
depressed  by  the  slow  progress  which 
it  made,  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
prodigious  mass  of  materials  which 
required  to  be  worked  into  its  com- 
position. So  distrustful  was  he  of  its 
success,  even  after  the  vast  labour  he 
had  employed  in  its  composition,  that 
>ke  sent  his  manuscript  before  publi- 
cation to  a  friend  on  whose  judgment 
lie  could  rely  —  Helvetius.  That 
friend,  notwithstanding  all  his  pene- 
tration, was  so  mistaken  in  his  reck- 
oning, that  he  conceived  the  most 
serious  disquietude  as  to  the  ruin  of 
Montesquieu^s  reputation  by  the 
publication  of  such  a  work.  Such 
was  his  alarm  that  he  did  not  venture 
to  write  to  the  author  on  the  subject, 
but  gave  the  manuscript  to  another 
critic,  Saurin,  the  author  of  a  work 
entitled  Spartacus^  long  since  ex- 
tincl,  who  passed  the  same  judgment 
npon  it.  Both  concurred  in  thinking 
that  the  reputation  of  Montesquieu 
would  be  entirely  ruined  by  the  pub- 
lication of  the  new  manuscript ;  the 
brilliant  author  of  the  semi-volup- 
tuous, semi-infidel  Lettres  Persanes^ 
would  sink  into  a  mere  Legist,  a  dull 
commentator  on  pandects  and  statutes, 


if  he  published  the  Esprit  des  Loir. 
"That,"  said  Helvetius,  "is  what 
afflicts  me  for  him,  and  for  hnmanitr, 
which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  have 
served."  It  was  agreed  between  them 
that  Helvetius  should  write  to  Mon- 
tesquieu to  give  him  an  account  of 
their  joint  opinion,  that  he  should  not 
^ve  the  work  to  the  world  in  its  pre- 
sent state.  Saurin,  with  some  rei^n, 
was  afraid  that  Montesquieu  would 
be  hurt  at  their  communication ;  bat 
Helvetius  wrote  to  him — "Be  not 
uneasy ;  ho  is  not  hurt  at  our  advice ; 
he  loves  frankness  in  his  friends.  He 
is  willing  to  bear  with  discossioiis, 
but  answers  only  by  sallies,  and  rarelj 
changes  his  opinions.  I  haVc  not 
given  him  ours  from  any  idea  that  he 
would  either  change  his  conduct  or 
modify  his  preconceived  ideas,  but 
from  a  sense  of  the  duty  of  sincerity, 
cost  what  it  will,  with  friends.  Whra 
the  light  of  truth  shall  have  dispelled 
the  illusions  of  self  love,  he  will  at 
least  not  be  able  to  reproach  us  with 
having  been  less  indulgent  than  the 
public." 

Montesquieu,  however,  was  not 
discouraged.  He  sent  his  manuscript 
to  the  press  with  hardly  any  altera- 
tion, and  took  for  his  motto,  Prokm 
sine  matre  creatam ;  *  in  allusion  to 
the  originality  of  his  conception,  and 
the  total  want  of  any  previous  model 
on  which  it  had  been  formed.  The 
work  appeared  in  the  month  of  July 
1748 ;  and  its  success,  so  far  as  the 
sale  went,  was  prodigious.  Befora 
two  years  had  elapsed,  it  had  gone 
through  twenty- two  editions,  and  been 
translated  into  most  of  the  European 
languages.  This  eariy  success,  rare 
in  works  of  profound  and  origuial 
thought,  showed,  that  though  it 
was  in  advance  of  the  age,  it  wa? 
but  a  little  in  advance ;  and  that  it 
had  struck  a  key  which  was  ready 
to  vibrate  in  the  national  Iniad* 
Like  all  distinguished  works,  if  It  was 
much  read  and  admired  by  some,  it 
was  as  keenly  criticized  and  cut  to 
pieces  by  others.  Madame  de  Def- 
fand  said  it  was  not  the  Esprit  de* 
Loix  he  had  written,  but  Esprit  sur 
les  Loix.  This  expression  made  n 
great  noise ;  it  had  a  certain  degree 
of  truth,  just  enough,  when  coupled 
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IT  Ith  epigrammaticbrevity,  to  make  the 
tortane  of  the  sajer.  Encoaraged  by 
its  success,  the  enemies  of  original 
genius,  ever  ready  to  assail  it,  united 
their  forces,  and  Montesquieu  was 
soon  the  object  of  repeated  and  en- 
renomed  attacks.  It  was  said,  that 
to  establish  certain  fayonrite  theories, 
be  availed  himself  of  the  testimony  of 
travellers  obscure  and  of  doubtful 
credit ;  that  he  leapt  too  rapidly  from 
particulars  to  genend  conclusions; 
tiiat  be  ascribed  to  the  influence  of 
climate  and  physical  laws  what  was 
ia  fact  the  result  of  moral  or  political 
causes;  that  he  had  split  the  same 
^mbject  into  small  chapters,  so  con- 
ftt^iy  arranged  that  there  was  no 
r>nier  or  system  in  the  woi'k ;  that  it 
was  still  incomplete,  and  wanted  the 
master-hand  which  was  to  put  it  toge- 
ther; and  that  it  resembled  the  dctach- 
^  pieces  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  each 
<'f  which  is  fair  or  brilliant  in  itself,  but 
which  have  no  meaning  or  expression 
till  disposed  by  the  taste  and  skill  of 
the  artist.  There  was  some  truth  in 
all  these  criticisms ;  it  is  rare  that  it 
\i  Otherwise  with  the  reproaches  made 
against  a  work  of  original  thought. 
Envy  generally  discovers  a  blot  to 
bit.  Malignity  is  seldom  at  a  loss 
for  some  blemish  to  point  out.  It  is 
by  exaggerating  slight  defects,  and 
preserving  silence  on  great  merits, 
ibat  literary  jealousy  ever  tries  to 
work  out  its  wretched  spite.  The 
wisdom  of  an  author  is  not  to  re- 
cent or  overlook,  but  in  silence  to 
profit  by  such  sallies ;  converting 
tbos  the  industry  and  envy  of  his 
*fnemies  into  a  source  of  advantage 
to  himself. 

Montesqoieo,  in  pursuance  of  theso 
principles,  passed  over  in  silence  the 
malignant  attacks  of  a  herd  of  critics, 
whose  works  are  now  buried  in  the 
cfaaniel-hoase  of  time,  but  who  strove 
with  aU  the  fury  of  envy  and  disap- 
pomtment  to  extinguish  his  risingfame. 
When  pressed  by  some  of  his  friends 
to  answer  some  of  these  attacks,  he 
replied—^*  It  is  unnecessary ;  I  am 
sufficiently  avenged  on  some  by  the 
Defect  of  the  public,  on  others  by  its 
indignation."  Tho  only  instance  in 
which  he  deviated  from  this  wise  rcso- 
latk>n  was  in  replying  to  the  attacks 
of  an  anonymous  critic,  who,  in  a 
jonmal  entitled  the  Nouvdks  Ecciesi" 
futiques^  had  represented  him  as  an 


atheist.  In  his  LeUres  Persanes^ 
though  he  had  never  assailed  the  great 
principles  of  his  religion,  he  had,  in 
his  sallies  agaiust  the  Jesuits,  gone 
far  to  warrant  the  belief  that  he  was 
incliued  to  do  so ;  and  had  already  done 
enough  in  the  estimation  of  the  tyran- 
nical and  bigoted  ecclesiastics  who 
at  that  period  ruled  tho  Church  of 
France,  to  wan-nut  his  being  included 
in  the  class  of  infidel  writers.  But 
his  mind,  chastened  by  years,  en- 
lightened by  travelling  and  reflection, 
had  come  to  cast  off  these  prejudices 
of  his  age  and  country,  the  necessary 
result  of  the  Ilomish  tyranny  by  which 
it  had  becu  oppressed,  but  unworthy 
of  an  intellect  of  such  grasp  and  can- 
dour. In  the  Protestant  countries  of 
Europe,  particukrly  Holland  and 
England,  he  had  seen  the  working  of 
Christianity  detached  from  the  rigid 
despotism  by  which  the  Church  of 
Home  fetters  belief,  and  the  well- 
conceived  appliances  by  which  it  sti- 
mulates  imagination,  and  opens  a 
refuge  for  frailty.  Impressed  with 
the  new  ideas  thus  awakened  in  his 
mind,  he  had  in  his  Esprit  des  Loic 
pronounced  a  studious  and  sincere 
eulogium  on  Christianity;  recom- 
mending it,  not  only  as  the  most 
perfect  of  all  systems  of  religious  be- 
lief, but  as  the  only  secure  basis  of 
social  order  and  improvement.  It 
was  material  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion, partly  just,  partly  erroneous, 
which  his  earlier  and  more  indiscreet 
writuigs  had  produced ;  and  with  this 
view  he  wrote  and  published  his  Z>e- 
fencc  dc  V Esprit  des  Loix.  This  little 
piece  is  a  model  of  just  and  candid 
reasoning,  accompanied  with  a  refined 
and  delicate  vein  of  ridicule,  which 
disarmed  opposition  without  giving 
ground  for  resentodent.  He  congra- 
tulated himself  on  the  fine  satire  with 
which  he  had  overthrown  his  enemies. 
— '*  What  pleases  me  in  my  Defence, 
is  not  so  much,"  said  he,  '^  to  hav» 
floored  the  Ecclesiastics,  as  to  have 
let  them  fall  >so  gently."  Posterity 
will  find  a  more  valuable  charm  in 
this  little  production ;  it  is,  that  the 
author  in  it  has  unconscionslv  painted 
hunself.  His  contemporaries  have 
recorded,  that  in  reading  it  they  could 
believe  they  heard  the  wi-iter  speak ; 
and  this  proves  that  his  talents  in 
conversation  had  been  equal  to  those 
he  displayedin  writbg— acombinatioB 
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very  rare  in  persons  of  the  highest 
olass  in  literature. 

The  fame  of  Montesqaieo,  great  as  it 
was  in  his  own  country,  was  even  great- 
er in  foreign  ones.    In  Great  Britain 
in  particnUu:,  the  Esprit  detLoix  early 
acquired  a  prodigious  reputation.    It 
was  read  and  admired  by  all  persons 
c^  thought  and  education.    This  was 
partly  the  consequence  of  England 
being  so  much  in  advance  of  France 
in  the  career  of  liberty — alike  in  mat« 
ters  civil  and  ecclesiastical.    The  new 
ideas,  hardy  thoughts,  and  original 
conceptions  of  the  great  work  met 
with  a  ready  reception,  and  cordial 
admiration,  in  the  land  of  freedom 
and  the  Reformation— in  the  country 
where  meditation  had  so  long  been 
turned  to  politicalsubjects,  contempla* 
tion  to  religious  truth.    But  another 
cause  of  lasting  influence  also  contri- 
buted to  the  same  effect.     Original 
genius  is  ever  more  readily  and  will- 
ingly admired  in  foreign  states  than 
its  own :  a  prophet  has  no  honour  in 
his  own  count^.    He  interferes  too 
much  with  existmg  influences  or  repu- 
tations.    To  foreigner^  he  is  more 
remote — ^more  like  a  dead  man.  Hu- 
man vanity  is  less  hurt  by  his  eleva- 
tion. 

The  latter  years  of  Mont^uieu*s 
life  were  spent  almost  entirely  in 
retirement  at  his  paternal  chateau  of 
La  Brede,  varied  occasionally  by  visits 
to  the  great  world  at  Paris.  He  was 
occupied  in  agriculture  and  gardening 
— ^tenacious  of  his  seignorial  rights, 
but  indulgent  to  the  last  degree  to  his 
tenantry,  by  whom  he  was  adored. 
Never  was  exemplified  in  a  more  re- 
markable manner  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  the  recollections  of  a  well-spent 
life  on  the  felicity  of  its  later  years,  or 
the  fountains  of  happiness  which  may 
be  opened  in  the  breast  itself  firom  the 
calm  serenity  of  conscious  power  and 
great  achievement.  He  conversed 
much  with  the  farmers  and  peasants 
on  his  estate,  whose  houses  he  fre- 
quently entered,  and  whose  conviviali- 
ties, on  occasion  of  a  marriage  or  a 
birth,  he  seldom  failed  to  attend.  He 
o^n  preferred  their  conversation  to 
that  of  persons  their  superiors  in  rank 
or  information — **  for,'^  said  he,  ^^  they 
are  not  learned  enough  to  enter  into 
argument;  they  only  tell  you  what 
they  know,  which  frequently  you  do 
not  know  yourself."    Though  he  )ived 


with  the  great  when  in  Paris,  partly 
from  necessity,  partly  from  indinatioii, 
yet  their  society  was  noways  neees- 
saiy  to  his  happiness    He  flew  as 
soon  as  he  oonld  from  their  briliint 
assemblies  to  the  retixenient  of  Us 
estate,  ^ere  he  found  with  joy,  phi- 
losophy, books,  and  repoaeu     Sor- 
rounded  by  the  people  of  the  oovntij 
in  their  hours  of  leisure,  after  having 
stndied  man  in  the  Interconne  of  the 
world  and  the  history  of  natioiis,  he 
studied  it  in  those  simple  minds  which 
nature  alone  had  taoght;  aadhefiKuid 
something  to  learn  there.    He  con- 
versed cheerfully  with  them ;  like  So- 
crates, he  drew  out  thdr  talents  and 
information ;  he  appeared  to  take  as 
much  pleasure  in  their  conversation 
as  in  that  of  the  brilliant  circles  by 
which  he  was  courted  in  the  capital ; 
he  terminated  their  disputes  by  his 
wisdom,  assuaged  their  sufferings  by 
his  beneficence. 

In  society  he  was  nniformlyafiable, 
cheerful,  and  considerate.  His  con- 
versation was  light,  agreeable,  and 
instructive,  abounding  with  aneodotes 
of  the  great  number  of  eminent  men 
with  whom  he  had  lived.  likehisstyle 
in  writing,  it  was  brief,  trarndkaity  and 
epigrammatic,  frill  of  wit  and  observa- 
tion, but  without  a  pardde  of  bitter- 
ness or  satire.  Incommonwithallmen 
of- the  highest  class  of  intellect,  ho 
was  totally  devoid  of  envy  or  jealou^. 
None  more  readily  applauded  goniB 
or  merit  in  others,  or  was  more  den* 
reus  on  all  occasions  to  iNing  it  for- 
ward, and  give  it  the  due  reward. 
No  one  recounted  anecdotes  with  more 
vivacity,  a  happier  effect,  or  less 
tedium.  He  knew  that  the  dsusd  of 
all  such  narratives  contains  in  general 
all  that  is  pleasiuff  in  tiiem;  and 
therefore  he  hastened  to  arrive  at  it 
before  the  patience  of  his  hearers 
could  be  exhausted.  He  had  a  per- 
fect horror  at  long  stories.  Ha 
was  frequently  absent  and  remained 
in  society  for  some  time  wrapt  hi 
thought,  without  speaking ;  but  never 
failed,  on  such  occasions,  to  make 
amends  by  some  unexpected  remsik 
or  anecdote,  which  revived  the  Ian- 
guisbing  conversation.  His  mind  was 
full :  no  sutject  could  be  mentioned 
on  which  he  was  not  inibrmed;  hot 
.  he  never  brought  his  knowledge  osten- 
tatiously forward,  and  sought  rather 
to  draw  out  those  aipund  him,  aod 
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lead  tbo  conversation  so  as  to  mako 
others  sbine,  than  to  do  so  himself . 

He  was  regalar  and  methodical  in 
lua  life;  and  this  arose  not  merely 
irom  his  character  and  disposition, 
bnt  the  order  he  had  prescribed  to 
liimself  in  his  studies.    Though  cap- 
able of  long-continued  effort  and  pro- 
#Qund  meditation,  he  never  exhausted 
his  strength;  he  uniformly  changed 
the  subject  of  his  labour,  or  book,  to 
■some  recreation,  before  feeling  the 
4sensation  of  fatigue.     Temperate  in 
Jhis  habits,  serene  and  unruffled  in  his 
mind,  he  enjoyed  a  much  larger  share  of 
happiness  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most 
men.    He  was  fortunately  married  ; 
had  affectionate  children,  whose  kind- 
ness and  attentions  solaced  his  de- 
•clining  years ;    and  his  remarkable 
prudence  and  economy  not  only  pre- 
served him  from  those  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments so  common  to  men  of 
genius,  but  enabled  him  frequently  to 
indulge  the  benevolence  of  liis  dispo- 
sition by  splendid  acts  of  generosity. 
He  frequently  said  that  he  had  never 
-experienced  a  chagrin  in  life  which 
an  hour's  reading  did  not  dissipate. 
In  his  later  years,  when  his  eyesight 
was  affected,  he  depended  chiefly  on 
listening    to    reading    aloud,   which 
-was  done  alternately  by  his  secretary 
4ind  one  of  his  daughters.    He  had 
«very  thing  which  could  make  life 
happy ;  an  ample  fortune,  affectionate 
family,   fame    never  contested,   the 
^consciousness  of  great  powers  nobly 
applied — '*  I  have  never  through  life," 
said  he  in  his  old  age,  ^*  had  a  cha- 
grin, still  less  an  hour  of  ennui.    I 
waken  in  the  morning  with  a  secret 
pleasure  at  beholding  the  light.     I 
gaze  upon  it  with  a  species  of  ravish- 
ment.   All  the  day  I  am  content.   In 
the  evening,  when  I  retire  to  rest,  I 
fall  into  a  sort  of  reverie  which  pre- 
sents the  effort  of  thought,  and  I  pass 
the  night  without  once  waking." 

No  man  ever  possessed  a  higher 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  intellectual 
power,  of  its  great  and  glorious  mis- 
sion, of  its  superiority  to  all  the  world 
oalls  great,  and  of  the  consequent 
jealousy  and  aversion  with  which  it 
18  sure  to  be  regarded  by  the  deposi- 
taries of  political  authority.  He  was 
neglected  by  them ;  he  knew  it,  and 
expected  it ;  it  never  gave  him  a  mo- 
ment's chagrin.  ^*  He  was  not  insen- 
sible," aays  D'Alembert,  ^*to  glory; 


but  he  had  no  desire  to  win  but 
by  deserving  it.     Never  did  he  at- 
tempt to  enhance  his  reputation  by 
the  underhand   devices   and   secret 
machinations  by  which  second-rate 
men  so  often  strive  to  sustain  their 
literary  fortunes.    Worthy  of  every 
eloge  and  of  every  recompense,  he 
asked  nothing,  and  was  noways  sur- 
prised at  being  forgot.    But  he  had 
courage  enough  in  critical   circum- 
stances to  solicit  the  protection  at 
court  of  men  of  letters  persecuted  and 
unfortunate,  and  he  obtained  their 
restoration  to  favour."    What  a  pic- 
ture of  the  first  man  of  his  age,  living 
in  retirement,  asking  nothing,  noways 
surprised  at  being  forgot !    He  knew 
human  nature  well  who  acted  thus  after 
writing  the  Esprit  des  Loix.    Power 
loves  talent  as  long  as  it  serves  itself, 
when  it  is  useful  but  manageable ;  it 
hates  it  when  it  becomes  its  instructor. 
Self-love  is  gratified  by  the  subservi- 
ence of  genius  in  the  first  case  ;  it  is 
mortified  by  its  superiority  in  the  last. 
But  this  honoured  and  happy  life 
was  drawing  to  a  close.    Shortly  after 
the    publication    of  the   Esprit  de$ 
Loix^  the  strength  of  Montesquieu 
rapidly  declined ;  it  seemed  as  if  na-* 
ture  had  been  exhausted  by  that  great 
production.    ^^  I  had  intended,"  said 
he  in  his  journal,  "  to  give  more  ex- 
tent and  depth  to  some  parts  of  the 
Esprit  des  Loix-^  but  I  have  become 
incapable  of  it.    Reading  has  weak- 
ened my  e3res ;  and  it  seems  as  if  the 
little  light  that  still  remains  to  them, 
is  but  the  dawn  of  the   day  when 
they  will  close  for  ever."    His  anti- 
cipations were   not   long   of  being 
carried   into   effect.      In   Febraary 
1755,  he  was  seized  with  an  inflam- 
matory fever  when    on   a   visit  at 
Paris.    The  utmost  care  and  atten- 
tion was  bestowed  on  him  by  a  num- 
ber of  friends,  especially  the  Due  de 
Nivemois  and  the  Duchesse  d'Ai- 
guillon,  two  of  his  oldest  friends ;  but 
he  sunk  under  the  malady  at  the  end 
of  thirteen  days.    The  sweetness  of 
his  temper  and  serenity  of  his  dispo^ 
sition  never  deserted  him  during  this 
illness.    From  the  first  he  was  aware 
of  its  dangerous  nature,  but  not  a 
groan,  a  complaint,  or  a  murmur  ever 
escaped  his  lips.    The  Jesuits  made 
strenuous  endeavours  to  get  posses- 
sion of  him  daring  his  last  moments ; 
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religious  principle;  he  resisted  all  their 
efforts  to  extract  from  him  a  declara- 
tion in  favour  of  their  peculiar  tenets. 
"I  have  always  respected  religion," 
said  he ;  "  the  morality  of  the  Gospel 
is  the  noblest  gift  ever  bestowed  by 
God  on  man."  The  Jesuits  strenu- 
ously urged  him  to  put  into  their 
hands  a  corrected  copy  of  the  Let- 
trcs  Persanes,  in  which  he  had  ex- 
punged the  passages  having  an  irre- 
ligious tendency,  but  he  refused  to 
give  it  to  them ;  but  he  gave  the  copy 
to  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguiilon,  and 
Madame  Duprd  deStMaur,  who  were 
in  tJie  apartment,  with  instructions  for 
its  publication,  saying,  "  I  will  sacri- 
lice  every  thing  to  religion,  but  no- 
thing to  the  Jesuits."  Shortly  after 
he  received  extreme  unction  from  tho 
hands  of  the  cnr^  of  the  parish.  **  Sir," 
said  the  priest,  "you  now  feel  how 
great  is  God."  "  Yes,"  he  replied, 
**  and  how  little  man."  These  were 
his  last  words.  He  died  on  the  10th 
of  February  1765. 

Montesquieu  left  a  great  number  of 
manuscripts   and   notes;    but   they 
were  in  so  incomplete  a  state,  that  a 
few  detached   fragments  only  have 
been  deemed  fit  for  publication.    Ho 
had  written  a  journal  of  his  travels, 
and  in  particular  a  set  of  "  Notes  on 
England,"  which  would  have  been  of 
much  value  had  they  been  worked 
up  to  a  mature  form ;  but  death  in- 
terrupted him  when  he  was  only  in  tho 
commencement  of  that  great  under- 
taking.   He  had  begun  a  history  of 
France  under  Louis  XL,  which  is  still 
extant,  though  very  little  progress 
was  made  in  tho  work.  The  intix>dnc- 
tion,  containing  a  sketch  of  the  state 
of  Europe  at  that  period,  is  said  to 
oqual  the  most  brilliant  picture  left 
by  his  Immortal  hand.    It  is  written 
in  the  terse,  epigrammatic  style  which 
is  so  characteristic  of  its  author ;  and 
a  few  striking  expressions  preserved 
by  those  who  have  had  access  to  tho 
manuscript,  will  convey  an  idea  of 
what  the  work  would   have   been. 
**  He  saw  only,"  said  he,  **  in  Uie  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  flio  com- 
mencement of  vengeance."     Termi- 
nating a  parallel  of  Louis  XL  and 
Bichelien,  which  he  drew  much  to 
the  advantage  of  the  latter,  he  ob- 
served, "  He  made  the  monarch  play 
the  second  part  In  the  monarchy,  bat 
the  first  in  Europe — ^he  lowered  the 


king,  but  he  raised  the  kingdom." 
These  and  similar  expressions  are  in 
Montesquieu^s  peculiar  and  nervous 
style,  and  they  prove  that  the  work 
would  have  contained,  if  completed, 
many  brilliant  passages ;  but  tkcy  do 
not  warraut  the  conclosion  that  the 
history  itself  would  have  been  of  madi 
value.  There  is  nothing  more  danger- 
ous to  an  historian  than  great  powers 
of  epigrammatic  expression ;  it  almost 
inevitably  leads  to  the  sacrifice  of 
truth  and  candour  to  point  and  anti- 
thesis. It  is  well  for  Tacitus  that  we 
have  not  the  other  side  of  his  story 
recounted  by  a  wi'iter  of  eqnal  power, 
•  but  less  party  spirit  and  force  of  ex- 
pression. In  truth,  it  is  probable  tlie 
world  has  not  lost  much  by  Montes- 
quicu*s  numerous  unpublished  manu- 
scripts having  been  left  in  an  incom- 
plete state.  There  is  no  end  to  tbo 
writing  of  romances,  or  Uie  annals  of 
human  events,  bat  there  is  a  very  early 
limit  to  the  production  of  originil 
ideas,  even  to  tho  greatest  intellects ; 
to  Plato,  Bacon,  Newton,  Smith,  or 
Montesqnlen,  they  arc  given  only  in 
a  limited  number.  Hence  their  fre- 
quent repetition  of  the  same  thoagfats, 
when  their  writings  become  volomi- 
nous.  Montesquieu  has  done  enouf^ ; 
his  mission  to  man  has  been  amply 
fulfilled. 

In  common  with  other  men  whoso 
thoughts  have  made  a  great  and  wide- 
spread impression  on  mankind,  the 
originality  and  value  of  Montesqaieu^s 
conceptions  cannot  be  rightly  aj^reci- 
ated  by  subsequent  ages.    That  is  the 
conseqnenco  of  their  very  ori^ality 
and  importance.    They  have  sunk  so 
deep,  and  spread  so  far  among  mna- 
kiud,  that  they  have  become  common 
and  almost  trite.  Like  the  expressions 
of  Shakspearc,  Gray,  or  Milton,  they 
have  become  household  words;  on 
reading  his  works,  w«  are  astonished 
to  find  how  vast  a  proportion  of  ourba- 
bitnal  thonghts  and  expressions  hi^vc 
sprnng  from  that  source.    This,  how- 
ever, far  from  being  a  reproach  to  an 
author,  is  his  highest  commendation ; 
it  demonstrates  at  once  the  impression 
his  thoughts  have  made  on  mauldod. 
If  we  would  discover  the  stop  a  great 
man  has  made,  we  must  recor  to  the 
authors  in  the  same  line  who  bare 
preceded  him,  and  then  the  cliaDge 
appears  great  indeed.     The  highest 
praise  whicli  can  be  bestowed  on  $n 
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author  of  original  thongfat,  is  to  say, 
that  his  ideas  were  unknown  to  tiio 
anthors  who  preceded,  trito  '>vlth  tiioso 
ffiio  followed  bim. 

The  great  characteristic  of  Mon- 
tesqttieo*s  thoughts,  is  the   tracing 
the  operation  of  general  and  lasting 
causes  on  homan  afiiurs.    Before  his 
time,  the  march  of  political  or  social 
f  rents  was  ascribed  by  divines  to  the 
immediate  and  direct  agency  of  the 
Deity  guiding  hnman  actions,  as  a 
p;neral  moves  an  army;  by  men  of 
tbc  worid,  to  chanco,  or  the  master- 
ing influence  of  individual  energy  and 
taieot.    Bossuet  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  eminent  of  the  foimer 
da$s.  Voltaire  brought  tbo  doctrines 
of  tbc  latter  to  their  highest  perfection. 
In  opposition  to  both,  Montesquieu 
•^(reDoottsly  asserted  tbe  operation  of 
I'eucrel   laws,  emanating  •  doubtless 
•dually  from  the  institutions  of  tbe 
Deity,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  hu- 
man'mmd  to  the  circumstances  m 
which  man  is  placed  in  society,  but 
acting  at  subsequent  peripds  through 
the  instrumentality  of  free' agents,  and 
of  permanent  and  lasting  operation  in 
ail  ages  of  the  world.    Macbiavel  bad 
frequently  got  sight  of  this  sublime 
theofy  in  his  political  writings ;  and 
in  bis  Disconi  on  Koman  History, 
many  of  the  most  profound  observa- 
tions ever  made  by  man  on  the  work- 
Id;;  of  the  human  mind  under  free  in- 
vitations, and  of  the  corresponding 
(tfects-of  similar  principles  of  action 
ia  the  republics  of  antiquity,  and  of 
those  of  Italy  in  modern  times,  aro 
to  be  found.    But  it  was  Montesquieu 
who  first  carried  out  tbo  doctrine  to 
its  full  extent,  and  traced  its  opera- 
tion throng  an  infinity  of  historical 
events  and  political  institutions.  It  is 
to  the  success  with  which  he  has  done 
this,  and  the  combined  philosophical 
'lepth  and  grasp  of  details   which 
hli  writmgs  exhibit,  that  his  colos- 
^  reputation  has  been  owing.    He 
had  prodigiooa  acquaintance  with  in- 
(liridoal  facts,  nnitcd  to  the  power 
f^f  classifying  them  under  theu*  proper 
hpsds,  and  deducing  from  them  their 
sencni  and  common  principles.  Like 
the  Bteam*englne,  he  could,  by  turns, 
tam  a  thread  round  a  spindle,  and 
devate  a  seventy-four  in  the  abr.  He 
was  the  Kepler  of  science ;  like  the 
immortal  German,  he  had  made  eighty 
thousand  obser^'ations  in  the  social 


world ;  but,  like  him,  be  could  deduce 
tbe  few  laws  of  national  advance  oi* 
decline  from  tbe  regular  irregularity 
of  their  motion. 

Tbe  expression.  Esprit  des  Loix, 
selected  as  tbo  title  of  Montcsquieu'8 
great  work,  was  not  happily  chosen. 
What  lie  meant  was  not  tbo  Spirit 
ofLaws^  but  tbe  causes  from  which 
laws  have  arisen;  tbc  ^^ Leges  Lc- 
ffum,^^  as  Cicero  said,  to  which  they 
were  owing,  and  from  which  tlicy 
had  sprung.    He  ascribed  very  little 
influence  to  human   institutions   in 
moulding  the  character  or  determining 
tbe  felicity  of  man.    On  tbc  contrar}*, 
he  thought  that  these  institutions  wore. 
in  gencml  an  eflcct,  not  a  cause.   lie 
conceived  that  they  arose,  in  every 
country,  from  sometbing  peculiar  iu 
tbe  race  from  which  tbe  nature  de- 
scended, or  the  climate,  employments, 
or  mode  of  earning  snbsistenco  to 
which  it  was  chained  in  subsequent 
times  by  tbe  physical  circumstauces^ 
in  which  it  was  placed.    A  certain 
type  or  character  was  imprinted  on 
every  people,  either  by  tbe  ineradi- 
cable influence  of  blood,  which  de-  i 
scends  to  the  remotest  generations, 
or  the  not  less  irremovable  eflfect  of 
external  and  physical  circumstances 
which  attaches  to  tbcm  through  alL 
ages.    It  was  this  blood  and  those 
circumstances  which  formed  tbe  na- 
tional character,  and  through  it,  in 
tbo  course  of  generations,  moulded 
the  national  customs  and  institutions. 
Such  customs  and  institutions  wcrc^ 
those  wbicb,  having  been  framed  by 
necessity,  or  tbe  dictates  of  exiic- 
dience,    according   to   tbe    cuxum- 
stances  in  which  each  people  were 
placed,  were  best  adapted  to  their 
temper  and  situation.    True  wisdom 
consisted  not  in  altering  but  following 
out  tbe  spirit  of  existing  laws  and 
customs  ;   and,  in  his  own  words — 
^^  Ko  nation  ever  yet  rose  to  lasting 
greatness  but  from  institutions  in  con- 
formity to  its  spirit."    Ko  calamities 
were  so  great  or  uremediable  as  those 
which  arose  from  disregarding  the 
separate  characters  stamped  on  tbe 
different  races  and  nations  of  men  by 
the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  or  seekmg 
to  force  upon  one  people  or  one  race 
the   institutions  which  have   arisen 
among,  and  aro  adapted  to,  another. 

Such  aro  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  run  through  Montesquieu's 
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writing,  and  to  the  elucidation  of 
which  he  devoted  the  fifteen  best  jeaxs 
of  his  life.  It  will  readily  be  per- 
ceived that  they  are  entirely  at  va- 
riance with  the  whole  doctrines  of  the 
French  philosophers  of  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  which 
were  practically  enforced  and  carried 
into  effect  in  their  great  Bevolstion. 
With  them  institutions  were  eyerj 
thine;  nationid  character,  descent, 
employment,  or  physical  circnm- 
stances,  nothing.  All  mankind  would 
be  the  same  if  they  only  enjoyed  the 
same  liberty,  laws,  ana  institntions. 
The  differences  observable  among 
them  were  entirely  the  result  of  the 
different  governments  forced  upon 
men,  in  various  stages  of  their  pro- 
gress, by  the  tyranny  of  kings,  the 
force  of  conquest,  or  the  machinations 
of  priests.  One  frame  of  institutions, 
one  code  of  laws,  one  set  of  govern- 
ment maxims,  were  adapted  for  all 
the  world,  and  if  practically  acted 
upon  would  every  where  produce  the 
same  pure  and  upright  character  in 
the  people.  Vice  and  wickedness 
were  the  hateful  effect  of  aristocratic 
pride,  kingly  lusts,  or  sacerdotal  delu- 
sion ;  the  human  heart  was  naturally 
innocent,  and  bent  only  upon  virtue; 
when  the  debasing  influence  of  these 
corrupters  of  men  was  removed,  it 
would  universally  resume  its  natural 
direction.  Hence  the  maxim  of 
Eobespierre — ^^  Le  peuple  est  totgours 
bon^  le  magistrat  toujours  corruptible." 
Hence  the  readiness  with  which  the 
constitution  -  mongers  at  Paris  set 
themselves  to  prepare  skeletons  of 
government  for  aU  nations,  and  their 
universal  identity  with  that  originally 
<;a8t  during  the  fervour  of  the  Revo- 
lution for  the  Great  Nation.  Hence 
also,  it  may  be  added,  their  experienced 
evils,  short  duration,  and  universal 
sweeping  away,  within  a  few  years, 
before  the  accumulated  suffering  and 
aroused  indignation  of  mankind. 

It  was  owing  to  this  fundamental 
variance  between  the  doctrines  of 
Mo&itesquieu  and  those  of  the  greater 
part  of  his  contemporaries,  and  nearly 
the  whole  generation  which  succeeded 
him,  that  the  comparative  obscurity  of 


his  fame  after  his  death,  and  the  ne- 
0ect  which  his  writings  for  long  expe- 
rienced in  France,  are  to  be  ascribed. 
When  we  contemplate  the  pfofoimd 
nature  of  his  thovghts,  the  happy 
terseness  and  q>igramiBatic  foice  of 
his  expressions,  «id  the  great  eariy 
fame  which  hia  writiogB  acqiured, 
nothing  appears  more  extraoidinary 
than  the  sabsequentnegleet  into  which, 
'  for  above  half  a  century  after  hisdeath, 
he  felL*  Voltaire,  Boussean,  Helve- 
tins,  Condorcet,  Tuigot,  and  the  En- 
cyclopedists, were  then  at  the  aeme 
of  their  reputation;  and  thdr  doctrines 
as  to  the  natural  innoeenoe  of  man, 
and  the  universal  moulding  of  human 
character  by  political  institations,  not 
of  political  institutions  by  hmnaa 
character,  were  too  much  at  variaaoo 
with  Montesquieu's  dedactiims  aaA 
conclusions'  to  admit  of  their  coex- 
isting together.  The  expaienoo 
of  the  Rev(^tttion,  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  however,  erelong  spread  a 
doubt  among  many  thii^ng  men, 
whether  these  doctrinea  were  in 
reality  as  weU  founded  as  they  were 
universally  represented  to  be  by  the 
philosophers  of  the  preoedtng  age. 
Napoleon,  who  was  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  their  enoneons  nature,  had 
a  high  admiration  for  Montempusi, 
and  frequently  quoted  his  sen- 
timents. But  still  the  oppoate  set 
of  opinions,  difflosed  over  the  world 
with  the  tricolor  fls^,  maintain  their 
ground  with  the  great  miyority  even 
of  well-infonned  men,  at  least  in  all 
republican  states  and  ooostitntional 
monarchies.  The  policy  of  Enghuid 
in  encouraging  the  levolntiotts  d 
Belgium,  Portugal,  Spaun,  and  the 
South  American  republics,  has,  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  been  maialy 
founded  on  the  principle,  that  instita- 
tions  similar  to  those  of  Britain  may 
with  safety  be  transferred  to  other 
states,  and  that  it  is  among  them 
alone  that  we  aane  to  look  for  dviUilo 
fdlianoes  or  cordial  aappoft.  The 
wretched  fate  of  all  the  oonntries, 
strangers  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood, 
who  have  been  cnrsed  with  Umbo 
alien  constitntiiona,  whether  in  the 
Spanish  or  Italian  Feninanlaa,  or  the 


M?,H.^  /?  ^^  •'**  ^^"^  ^^^^^  ^^  reading  Montesquieu  "  said  tiie  Mmwm  of 
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South  American  states — ^the  jealous 
spirit  and  fireqaeat  undisgmsed  hos- 
tiiltjr  of  America^- 4he  total  fulnre  of 
Kngiish  iostitatioiis  in  Irdasd,  have 
had  no  efifoct  with  the  great  majority 
of  men  in  this  country,  in  rooting  out 
these  fiUal  errors.  More  than  one 
generation,  it  is  apparent,  must  de- 
scend to  their  graves  before  they  are 
fairly  expelled  from  general  thought 
by  experience  and  suffering.  So  ob- 
sdoately  do  men  cling  to  doctrines, 
which  are  flattering  to  human  yanity, 
in  oppositaan  alike  to  the  dictates  of 
irisdom  and  the  lessons  of  experience ; 
and  80  true  in  all  ages  is  the  doc- 
triD6  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church, 
that  pride  is  the  last  sin  which  can 
be  conquered  in  the  human  heart. 

One  remarkable  Instance  will  illus- 
trate the  manner  in  which  Montes- 
qmeu  supported  the  opposite  prin- 
ciples, that  institutions  are  moulded 
by  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
nations,  not  the  moulders  of  them.  It 
13  well  hnown  that   primogeniture, 
though  ndtJier  the  law  of  succession 
in  the  Boman  empire,  nor  originally 
of  the  nations  of  Northern  Europe,  in 
whom  the  tUlodieU  customs  at  first 
generally  prevailed,  came  to  be  uni- 
Tenally  introduced  with  the  feudal 
sjstem,  and  the  thorough  establish- 
ment of  a  military  aristocracy  in 
every  country  of  Europe.  But,  strange 
to  say,  there  are  some  places  where 
the  rule  is  just  the  reverse,  and  the 
yomgat  son  succeeds  to  the  whole 
moTshle  estate  of  the  father,  as  is 
stUI  the  custom  of  some  boroughs 
in  England.*    Montesquieu  ascribes, 
aad  apparently  with  reason,  these 
opposite  rules  of  succession  to  a  simi- 
lar feeling  of  expedknce  and  necessity 
in  the   different    circumstances    in 
which  the  same  race  of  Northmen 
were  placed  in  different   periods  of 
their  progress.   The  succession  of  the 
Tonngest  son  to  the  father's  estate 
vaa  the  bequest  of  the  patriuchal 
ages,  when  the  youngest  s<m  generally 
remained  last  at  home  with  his  aged 
ptrent,  his  dder  brothers  having  pre- 
viously hived  off  with  their  herds  and 


flocks.    He  therefore  naturally  suc- 
ceeded to  the  movables  of  wliich  he 
was  alone  in  possession,  jointly  with    ■^ 
his  father,  at  the  latter^s  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  descent  of 
the  whole  landed  estate  to  the  eldest 
son,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  was  naturally 
suggested  by  the    settlement  of  a 
brave    and    martial    race   of    con- 
querors in  extensive  districts  gained 
by  their  valoifl-,    and   which   could 
be  maintained  only  in  the  lands  they 
had  won  by  the  sword.    To  divide 
the  estate  in  such  circumstances  of 
peril,  was  to  expose  it  to  certain  de- 
struction; unity  of  operation  in  all 
its  forms,  one  head,  one  castle,  was 
as  indispensable  as  one  general  to 
an  army,  or  one  sovereign  to  a  king- 
dom.    The  old  maxim,  "  divide  et 
impera,"  was  universally  felt  to  be  of 
fearful  application.   Empires,  duchies, 
principalities,     earldoms,     baronies, 
private  estates,  could  alone  be  pre- 
served entire,  amidst  the  general  hos- 
tility with  which  all  were  surrounded, 
by  descending  to  a  single  occupant. 
That   occupant   was   naturally   the 
eldest  son,  the  first-bom  of  the  family, 
the  first  who  arrived  at  man's  estate, 
and  the  most  capable  on  that  account 
to  render  the  necessary  protection  to 
its  various  members  and  dependants. 
Hence  the  general  establishment  of 
the  law  of  primogeniture  in  all  the 
countries  of  Europe.    And  for  a  simi- 
lar reason,  when  the  necessity  which 
at  first  occasioned  this  general  devia- 
tion from  the  feelings  of  equal  affec- 
tion to  oflspring  was  removed  by  the 
establishment  of  regular  government, 
and  general  security,  and  the  spread 
of  commerce,  with  the  necessity  of 
capital  to  fit  out  sons  and  daughters, 
had  been  generally  felt,  this  custom 
was  silently  abrogated  at  least  in  the 
commercial  and  middle  classes,  and  a 
division  of  the  succession,  whether  in 
land  or  money,  into   nearly   equal 
parts,  very  generally  took  place. 

It  may  readily  be  inferred  from 
these  observations,  that  the  doctrines 
of  Montesquieu,  as  to  the  moulding 


*  Thia  is  stin  the  case  in  some  parts  of  England,  according  to  the  custom  called 
Borough-English,  Blackstone,  ii.  93.  Duhalde  mentions  that  a  similar  rule  of  de- 
Kent  prerails  among  some  of  the  Tartar  tribes  whom  he  visited  on  the  frontiers 
of  China :  a  cnrions  indication  of  the  justice  of  Montesquieu^s  speculation  as  to  its 
origin. 
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of  iastitntions  bj  external  circum- 
stances, and  the  character  of  natloDjs, 
not  of  the  character  of  nations  by 
institutions  and  forms  of  government, 
is  one  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
not  merely  to  speculative  philosophers, 
but  practical  statesmen.  In  truth,  it 
is  the  question  of  questions ;  the  one 
thing  needful  to  be  understood  both 
by  the  leaders  of  thonght  and  the 
rulers  of  men.  Unless  correct  and 
rational  views  are  entei'tained  on  this 
subject,  iatemal  legislation  will  be 
))crpctually  at  fault,  external  policy 
in  a  false  direction.  Reform  will  de* 
generate  into  revolution,  conquest  into 
desolation.  The  git^atest  calamities, 
both  social  and  foreign,  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  last  half  centmy, 
have  arisen  from  a  neglect  of  the 
maxims  of  Montesquieu,  as  to  the 
indelible  iuflucnce  of  race  and  exter- 
nal circumstances  on  human  character, 
and  the  adoption  in  their  stead  of  the 
doctrines  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
on  the  paramount  influence  of  poli- 
tical institutions  and  general  educa- 
tion on  human  felicity.  Our  policy, 
both  social  and  foreign,  is  still  mainly 
founded  on  the  latter  basis.  If  Mon- 
tesquieu's principles  as  to  no  nation 
ever  arriving  at  durable  greatness 
but  by  institutions  in  harmony  with 
its  spirit  and  origin,  had  been  gene- 
rally adopted,  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, wlilch  originated  in  the  Anglo  and 
American  mania,  and  the  desire  to 
transplant  English  institutions  into  the 
soil  of  France,  would  never  have  taken 
place.  Had  the  same  views  prevailed 
in  the  British  Cabinet,  the  iniquitous 
support  of  the  revolt  of  the  South 
American  colonies  in  1821  and  1822, 
and  the  insidious  encouragement  of 
the  ruinous  revolutions  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  during  the  Carlist  war, 
would  not  have  stained  the  honour  of 
England,  and  ruined  the  prospects  of 
the  Peninsula.  Had  they  pervaded 
the  British  community,  the  two  fatal 
mistakes  of  policy  in  our  time,  the 
sudden  emancipation  of  the  negro 
alaves  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
unloosing  all  the  bonds  of  government 
in  Ireland,  by  the  transplantation  of 
Ajiglo-Saxon  institutions,  and  the 
tempered  freedom  of  England,  into 
the  midst  of  the  Celtic  blood  and 
semi-barbarous  passions  of  Ireland, 
would  never  have  been  committed. 
The  great  question  at  issue,  in  short, 


between  Montesquien  and  the  Eucy- 
clopddists,  as  to  whether  man  is 
moulded  by  institutions,  or  institutions 
by  man,  is  the  fundamental  questioa, 
not  only  speculative,  but  practical,  of 
the  age ;  and  without  correct  ideas  on 
which,  internal  legislation  and  exter- 
nal policy  are  equally  certain  to  be 
precipitated  into  error,  and  benevo- 
lence itself  to  become  the  parent  of 
unbounded  calamities. 

And  yet,  if  the  matter  be  consider- 
ed dispassionately,  and  without  the 
disturbing  influence  of  human  pride 
and  democratic  ambition,  which  have 
obscured  the  visions  of  three  genera- 
tions of  the  ablest  men  in  Europe,  it 
seems  extraordinary  how  anydooht 
could  ever  have  been  entertained  on 
the  subject.    What  are  laws  and  in- 
stitutions but  the  work  of  men,  the 
concentration  of  the  national  will  in 
times  past,  or  at  the  present  moment? 
If  so,  how  could  they  have  arisen  bat 
from  the  will  of  the  people  ?    It  is 
only  removing  the  difficulty  a  step 
further  back  to  say,  as  has  so  often  been 
done,  that  they  were  imposed,  not  bj 
the  will  of  the  nation,  but  by  the 
power  of  the  tyrants  who  had  oppress- 
ed, or  the  priests  who  had  deluded 
it.    For  who  were  these  tyrants  or 
these  priests?     Not  one  in  twenty 
thousand  to  the  whole  community. 
If  they  were  empowered  and  enabled 
to  impose  arbitrary  or  debasing  insti- 
tutions, it  must  have  been  becaose 
the  immense  majority  devolved  to 
them  the  task ;  because,  conscious  of 
inability  to   govern   themselves,  or 
'wanting  the  iuclmation  to  do  so,  they 
willingly  resigned  themselves  to  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  others.  Hie 
Czar  at  St  Petersburg,  the  Soltann  at 
Constantinople,  the  Emperor  at  Pdiia, 
reign  just  as  mnch  by  the  national 
will,  and  in  a  manner  just  as  confonn- 
able  to  the  national  wish,  as  the  Coo- 
suls  of  Rome,  the  Conunittee  of  Pahlic 
Salvation  at  Paris,  or  the  present  oob- 
stitutional  Monarchs  of  France  or 
England.    Tlie  proof  of  this  is,  that 
when  the  people  are  dissatisfied  with 
theur   admmistration,   or  displeased 
with  the   sovereign,  they  have  no 
difficulty  in  dispatching  him.    The 
twistmg  of  a  sash  ronnd  Uie  neck 
in  Russia,  the  bowstring  in  Qonstan- 
tinople  or  Ispahan,  are  very  effectual 
monitors — ^fully  as  much  so  as  a  ba«- 
tile  Parliamentary  majority  in  tlie 
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House  of  Commons  or  Chamber  of  we  are;  doubtless  tlioy  did  many 
Dcpaties.  In  a  word,  government  in  foolish  things,  as  we  do.  It  is  that 
every  conntnr  bemi?  condnrti^H  hv  tii«     time  has  consigned  their  foolish  thincrg 


eveiy  oonntiy  being  conducted  by  the 
itw  over  the  many,  by  the  hnndrcds 
over  the  hondred  thousands,  it  is  alto- 
gether impossible  that  the  administra- 
tion or  institutions  can  be,  for  any 
length  of  time,  at  variance  with  the 
genend  will ;  because,  if  it  was,  it 
would  not  be  submitted  to.  It  may 
be,  indeed,  despotic  and  tyrannical  in 
the  highest  degree,  but  that  is  no  in- 
dication that  it  is  contrary  to  the 
general  will ;  it  is  only  an  indication 
that  the  general  will  is  to  be  slaves- 
no  nnosnal  occurrence  among  men. 

This  fundamental  principle  of  Mon- 
tesquieu as  to  the  perpetual  and  in- 
eradicable influence  of  race,  climate, 
and  physical  circumstances,  in  forming 
national  character,  and  moulding  na- 
tional institutions,  is  unquestionably 
the  true  doctrine  on  the  subject, 
though  probably  several  generations 
must  pass  away,  and  an  incalculable 
amount  of  suffering  be  endured  by 
mankhid,  before  it  is  generally  admit- 
ted. Coupled  with  the  cardinal  point 
of  the  Christian  faith,  the  inherent 
sad  tmwersal  corruption  of  the  human 
heart,  it  forms  the  only  foundation  of 
a  salutary  or  durable  government. 
Decisive  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in 
the  fact,  that  the  revolutionary  party, 
ill  the  world  over,  maintain  directly 
the  reverse;  viz.  that  free  political 
ustitntions,  and  general  education, 
ire  all  in  all ;  and  that,  if  established, 
the  native  virtue  of  the  human  heart 
iffords  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  gen- 
eral happiness.  Alontesquien's  prin- 
ciples lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
retorm  and  amelioration  of  existing 
institutions,  to  be  either  durable  or 
beneficial,  must  be  moulded  on  the 
old  precedents,  and  deviate  as  little 
IS  may  be,  and  that  only  ^m  obvi- 
<na  necessity  or  expedience,  from 
them.  They  utterly  repudiate  all 
transplantation  of  constitutions,  orfor- 
<^g  upon  one  people  the  institutions 
or  privUeges  of  another.  They  point  to 
experience  as  the  great  and  only  sure 
goide  m  social  or  political  change, 
«od  for  the  obvious  reason,  that  it 
tlonc  can  tell  what  has  been  found 
V)  be  suitable  to  the  circumstances, 
ud  adapted  to  the  character  and 
▼uits,  of  the  nation  among  whom  it 
luis  taken  pUce.  It  is  not  that  our 
aacestors  were  in  the  least  wiser Jhan 


whether  laws  or  measures,  to  the 
grave ;  and  nothing  has  descended  to 
our  time  but  those  institutions  which 
have  been  found  to  be  beneficial  in 
their  tendency.  The  portions  of  our 
present  legislation  which  are  suitable 
to  the  country,  will  in  like  manner 
descend  to  posterity,  and  the  folly 
and  absurdity  will  in  a  few  genera- 
tions be  heard  of  no  more. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that 
the  Grandeur  et  Decadence  des  Ho- 
mains  is  a  more  complete,  and  in  some 
respects  profound  work,  than  the 
Esprit  des  Loix.  A  few  quotations 
will  justify,  it  is  thought,  this  high 
enlogium — 

"  The  circuiDBtance  of  all  others  which 
contributed  most  to  the  ultimate  great- 
ness of  Rome,  was  the  long-continued 
wars  in  which  its  people  were  early  in- 
volved. The  Italian  people  had  no 
machines  for  conducting  sieges ;  and  in 
addition  to  this,  as  the  soldiers  every 
where  served  without  pay,  it  was  im- 
possible to  retain  them  long  before  a 
fortified  town ;  thus  few  of  their  wars 
were  decisive.  They  fought  for  the 
pillage  of  a  camp,  or  the  booty  of  the 
fields,  after  which  victors  and  vanquished 
retu*ed  alike  into  their  respective  cities. 
It  was  this  circumstance  which  occa- 
sioned the  long  resistance  of  the  Italian 
cities,  and,  at  tho  same  time,  the  obsti- 
nacy of  the  Romans  in  their  endeavours 
to  subjugate  them ;  it  was  that  which 
gave  them  victories  which  did  not  en- 
ervate, and  conquests  which  Inft  them 
their  poverty.  Had  they  rapidly  con- 
quered the  neighbouring  cities,  they 
would  have  arrived  at  their  decline  be- 
fore the  days  of  Pyrrhus,  of  the  Gauls, 
and  of  Hannibal;  and,  following  tho 
destiny  of  all  the  nations  in  tho  world, 
they  would  tooquicktyha.Ye^onc  through 
the  transition  from  poverty  to  riches, 
and  from  riches  to  corruption." — C.  1. 

What  a  subject  for  reflection  is  pre- 
sented in  this  single  paragraph!  Home, 
without  any  knowledge  of  siege  equip- 
age, thrown  in  the  midst  of  the  Italian 
states  bristling  with  strongholds;  and 
slowly  learning,  during  centuries  of  in- 
decisive, and  often  calamitous  contests, 
that  military  art  by  which  she  was  af- 
terwards to  subdue  the  world!  It  was 
in  like  manner,  in  the  long,  bloody, 
and  nearly  balanced  contests  of  tho 
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Greelan  Fcpnblicawith  each  other,  tiuit 
the  discipline  was  learned  which  gave 
Alexander  and  the  Macedonian  pha- 
lanx the  empire  of  Asia ;  and  in  the  pro- 
tracted straggles  of  theAni^o-Saxons, 
first  with  each  other  in  the  Heptarchy, 
and  then  with  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
mans In  defence  of  their  coasts,  tiiat 
the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  energy 
and  perseverance  which  have  given  the 
Britishrace  their  present  eminence  and 
dominion  among  men« 

*'  It  has  been  often  obfenredy"  sajs 
Honteaqnieiiy  "  that  our  amues  gene- 
rally melt  away  under  the  fatigue  of 
the  soldien,  whUe  those  of  tho  Romaofl 
neyer  failed  to  preserTe  their  health  by 
it.  The  reason  is,  that  their  fatigues 
were  continued;  whereas  our  soldiers 
are  destroyed  by  passing  from  a  life  of 
almost  total  inactiTity  to  one  of  yebe- 
merit  exertion — ^the  thing  of  all  others 
most  destructive  to  health.  Not  only 
were  the  Roman  soldiers  acQustomedy 
during  war,  to  incessant  marching  and 
fortifying  of  the  camps,  but  in  peace 
they  were  daily  trained  to  the  same 
actire  habits.  They  were  all  habitua- 
ted to  the  military  step,  that  is,  to  go 
twenty  miles,  and  sometimes  twenty, 
four,  in  five  hours.  They  did  this  bear- 
ing burdens  of  sixty  pounds.  They 
were  daily  trained  to  run  and  leap  with 
their  whole  equipment  on ;  in  their  ordi- 
nary drills  the  swords,  javelins,  and  ar- 
rows were  of  a  weight  double  of  that 
used  in  war,  and  the  exercises  were 
continued." — C.  2. 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  this 
passage  both  explains  mnch  of  the 
astonishing  conquests  of  the  Roman 
legions,  and  famishes  ample  subject 
for  reflection  to  a  modem  observer. 
The  constant  employment  of  these 
troops  in  the  construction  of  great 

gnblic  works,  as  highways,  bridges, 
arbours,  or  the  like,  was  at  once  the 
best  secnrity  for  the  health  of  the 
soldiers,  and  the  circnmstance,  of  all 
others,  which  rendered  their  main- 
tenance tolerable  to  the  i)eople.  If 
we  examine  the  inscriptions  found  in 
all  parts  of  the  worid,  where  Roman 
remains  are  to  be  met  with,  we  shall 
find  that  they  were  raised  by  the  hands 
of  the  legions.  It  was  their  persevering 
and  incessant  toil  which  formed  the 
magnificent  highways,  which,  emana- 
tmg  from  the  Roman  Fomm,  extend- 
ed to  the  farthest  extremity  of  the 
ernph^.  The  prodigious  labour  required 
for  these  great  nndertaldngs ;  the  vast 


bridges  and  viadocls  whidl  roqmred 
to  be  oonstmcted ;  the  monntains  to 
be  levelled ;  morasses  sod  valleys  to 
be  filled  np,  habituated  the  legionuy 
soldiers  to  such  an  amoimt  A  daily 
labour,  that  ihtSr  engaging  m  te 
fatigues  of  a  campaign  was  felt  rather 
asareereatioBthanaborden.  Hence, 
the  dreadful  sickness  whidi  in  modem 
armies  invariably  attends  the  com- 
mencement of  a  campaign,  and  in 
general  halves  its  nnmeiieal  strengtii 
before  a  sword  has  been  drawn, 
was  for  the  most  part  u^nown,  aod 
lumce,  too,  the  extnuxdiBaiy  achieve- 
ments performed  by  small  bodies  ef 
these  irc2n  veterans.  How  great  the 
difference  in  modem  times,  where  fiie 
naval  and  militaiy  forces  an  eveiy 
where  kept  np  doiing  peaee  in  almost 
total  idleness ;  and  the  oonseqnence  is, 
that  they  are  at  once  an  eyesore  to 
the  citiaens  whose  snbstance  they  con- 
sume in  what  is  deemed  useless  os- 
tentation, and  are  deprived  of  half 
then-  numerical  strength,  and  man 
than  half  their  efficiency,  on  first  en- 
gaging in  the  fatignes  of  real  warfare. 

No  provmce  hails  the  arrival  of  a 
modem  division  of  troops,  no  sea- 
port longs  for  the  presence  of  a  man- 
of-war,  as  the  signal  for  the  commence- 
ment of  great  and  beneficent  pacific 
undertakings,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
Roman  empire.  Of  ^riiat  ineaicalaMe 
use  might  the  British  navy  be,  if  even 
a  part  of  it  was  employed  in  trans- 
porting the  hundred  thoasaad  colo- 
nists who  annually  se^  in  our  dis- 
tant possessions,  or  in  the  American 
States,  that  profitable  market  for  theor 
industry,  which  they  cannot  find  amidst 
our  crowded  manufactories  at  home? 
And  this  is  an  instance  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  refiectiOBs  of  Monlea- 
quien,  thongfa  made  in  reference  only 
to  the  Roman  empire,  are  in  truth 
applicable  to  all  ages  and  countries; 
as  the  parables  ui  tlie  GoqMb,  thougli 
delivered  only  to  tiie  fishennen  of 
Jndea,  contain  the  rules  of  oondact 
for  the  hnuaan  race  to  tiio  end  of  the 
wwki. 

Regarding  €be  oompmUve  ca»o 
of  oonmptioB  in  a  military  and  oob- 
merdal  state,  JMbnteBquieu  makes  tlie 
foUowing  observation.  Let  Urn  that 
feds  it  not  applicable  to  this  uatioD 
md  ourselves,  throw  the  firet  stoae:— 

^  Carthage  harhig  beconw  richer 
than  Romc^was  also  more  comptcd. 
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For  diiivrettiony  while  at  Rome  pubUc 
cBipbymeiits  were  chiefly  awarded  to 
ability  and  Tirtue,  and  conferred  no  ad- 
TaatagOy  but  a  greater  ahare  of  fatigues 
to  be  endored,  and  dangers  incnned, 
erery  thing  which  the  public  had  to 
.bartow  was  sold  at  Carthage^  and  erery 
scniee  rendered  by  individiials  was  paid 
by  the  stale.  The  tyruiny  of  a  |ninoe 
does  not  bring  a  despotic  state  nearer 
its  rain  than  indifierenee  to  the  pubHo 
good  does  a  repuUic.  The  adTantage 
of  a  iree  state  consists  in  thu,  that  its 
TVTCBoes  are  in  general  better  admi- 
nistersd;  and  even  where  this  is  not  the 
cas^it  has  at  first  the  advantage  of  not 
bcinggOTemed  by  court  &Tonritea.  But, 
«•  the  ether  hand,  the  corrupting  power 
in  a  democracy,  when  once  brought  into 
action,  erelong  becomes  more  dissol- 
ving than  in  a  despotism;  for  instead  of 
paying  court  merely  to  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  prince,  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary to  provide  for  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  multitude  who  have  a 
share  in. political  power.  All  is  then 
lost.  The  laws  are  eluded  in  a  more 
dangerous  manner  than  by  the  violence 
of  s  despot ;  for  they  are  so  by  the 
interssts  of  Uie  changing  many,  not  the 
passions  of  one,  whose  position  at  the 
head  of  the  state  being  fixed  and  un- 
dangeaUe^  gives  him  a  lasting  interest 
in  its  preservation." — C.  4. 

How  many  reflections  does  this 
paaaage,  written  in  France  above  a 
centniy  ago,  awaken  in  the  breast  of 
a  British  citizen  at  this  time !— '*  Si 
nomimentnm  qmeris,  circnmspicel" 
So  tine  it  is,  that  real  political  tmth 
bebnjs  to  no  age  or  locality — "  non 
alia  Koms,  alia  Athenis ;  "it  is  of 
eternal  application,  and  is  destined  to 
receive  confirmation  from  the  expe- 
rience of  men,  and  the  lessons  of  his- 
tory, to  the  end  of  the  world. 

"  Powers,*'  says  Montesquieu, 
''whieh  owe  their  greatness  to  com- 
ttcroe^  may  exist  long  in  mediocrity, 
but  their  grandeur  can  never  be  of  long 
danuion.  The  reason  is^  that  they  rise 
to  greatness  by  little  and  little,  wlth- 
<Hit  any  one  beiug  aware  of  their 
Sleuth,  as  they  have  done  notiiing 
which  attracts  attention,  awakens 
^vm,  or  indicates  their  power.  But 
when  it  has  risen  to  that  point,  that 
Bo  one  can  avoid  seeing  it,  sll  the  sur- 
'^'nnding  nations  secretly  endeavour  to 
^^1^  the  great  commercial  state  of 
sdvaatsges  which  they  all  envy,  and 


which  have  taken  them,  as  it  were,  by 
surprise." — C.  4. 

Few  persons  who  contemplate  the 
present  state  of  the  British  empire, 
its  astonishing  rise  to  greatness  in  the 
space  of  less  than  a  centaiy — the  ge- 
neral, it  may  be  said  nniversal 
jealousy  with  which  it  is  regarded, 
and  the  perilous  pinnacle  on  which  it 
now  stands,  will  deny  the  justice  of 
this  observation.  May  the  remark, 
as  to  the  short  duration  of  power 
founded  on  such  a  basis,  not  receive  an 
additional,  and  even  more  memorable 
confirmation  in  ourselves!  But  one 
thing  is  perfectly  dear.  This  remark 
indicates  the  impossibility  of  conciliat- 
ing the  adjoining  and  poorer  states 
while  our  commercial  superiority  con- 
tinues, and  thus  strikes  at  the  veiy 
foundation  of  the  reciprocity  system, 
on  which  our  whole  commercial  policy 
for  the  last  quaiter  of  a  centmy  ha& 
been  founded.  That  system  proceeds 
on  the  principle,  that  by  opening  to 
the  adjoining  states  a  fair  communi- 
cation of  advantages,  it  is  in  the 
power  of  a  gi*eat  commercial  state, 
not  only  to  conciliate  their  good-will, 
but  obtain  with  them  a  great  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  mercantile  inter- 
course. Montesqnieu^s  observation 
points  to  the  undying  and  universal 
jealousy  by  its  neighbours  with  which 
such  a  power  is  ever  surrounded,  and 
the  futility  of  all  attempts,  while  its 
superiority  exists,  to  avert  their  mer- 
cantile hostility,  or  preserve  with  them 
any  considerable  commercial  trafiSc. 
Whidi  is  the  better  opinion,  let  the 
hedge  of  hostile  tarifis  with  which,  after 
boundless  concessions  to  purchase 
commercial  good- will,  we  are  surround- 
ed in  every  direction,  give  the  answer^ 

On  the  comparative  value  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  in  war,  Montes- 
quieu, though  no  professional  soldier, 
makes  the  following  observation,  on 
which  those  who  are  so,  would  do 
well  to  ponder : — 

"  The  Carthaginian  cavalry  was  su- 
perior to  that  df  the  Romans,  for  two 
reasons.  One  was,  that  the  Numidtan 
and  Spanish  horses  were  better  than 
those  of  Italy ;  the  other,  that  the  Ro- 
man cavalry  was  ill  armed ;  for  Poly- 
bins  tells  <is,  that  it  was  not  till  they  had 
carried  on  war  in  Greece,  that  they 
changed  their  manner  of  equipping  that 
limb  of  military  strength.    In  the  first 
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Punle  war,  Hc^ulas  was  beat  as  soon  as 
tho  Carthaginians  made  choice  of  plains 
for  combat,  where  their  caralry  could 
act  to  advantage ;  in  tho  second,  Han- 
nibal oivcd  to  tho  Numidian  horse  his 
principal  victories.  It  was  not  till  whole 
corps  of  them  began  to  go  over  to  the 
Komans  in  Italy,  that  the  latter  began 
to  breathe.  Scipio  having  conquered 
Spain,  and  contracted  an  alliance  with 
Alasinissa,  deprived  the  Carthaginians 
of  that  advantage.  He  did  more,  he 
gained  it  for  himself.  It  was  the  Numt- 
tlian  cavalry  which  gained  the  battle  of 
:Zama,  and  terminated  the  war  in  favour 
of  the  Romans." — C.  4. 

'  It  13  Impossible  to  read  the  admir- 
able account  of  Ilannibars  campaiga 
in  the  last  volume  of  Aniold*s  History 
of  Rome,  without  perceiving  that  this 
observation,  as  to  the  decisive  effect 
of  the  Nnmidian  cavalry  upon  the  for- 
tunes of  the  war,  in  first  giving  vic- 
tory to  the  Carthaginians  when  they 
were  entirely  on  their  side,  and  gra- 
dually, and  at  length  decisively  re- 
storing it  to  that  of  the  Romans,  when 
they  were  won  over  to  their  eagles, 
is  entirely  well-founded.  Napoleon 
was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  has  re- 
peatedly expressed  it  in  vanons  parts 
of  his  works.  '*  Give  me,"  said  that 
great  man,  '*  the  French  infantry  and 
tho  Mameluke  horse,  and  I  will  con- 
quer the  world."  It  was  his  constant 
iiffirmation  that  cavalry,  equally  brave 
and  skillfully  led,  should  always,  other 
things  beingequal,  overthrow  infantry ; 
and  that  the  contrary  opinion  which 
•generally  prevails,  was  owing  to  horse, 
considered  as  the  sole  strength  of  war 
during  the  feudal  ages,  having  been 
unduly  decried  since  the  invention  of 
tire- arms.  All  the  world  knows  tho 
immense  use  he  made  of  his  heavy 
cavalry  in  all  his  campaigns;  how 
often,  in  circumstances  the  most  cri- 
-tical,  it  chained  victory  to  his  stand- 
t;rds ;  how  neariy  it  re-established  his 
affairs,  and  replaced  the  imperialcrown 
upon  his  head  on  the  field  of  Water- 
loo. How  striking  a  proof  of  human 
sagacity  that  the  philosophic  sage, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  should  have  divined  a  tmth 
which  tho  researches  of  the  historian 
and  the  exploits  of  the  conqueror 
were  to  confirm  in  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  I 

"  'S°*®  ^^^  "■«  governed  by  a  kin?," 
says  Montesquieu,  «  are  less  tormented 


by  envy  and  jealousy,  than  those  who 
live  under  an  hereditary  aristocracy. 
The  prince  b  so  far  distant  fromhn 
subjects,  that  he  is  rarely  seen  by  them; 
he  is  so  far  above  them  that  noUiing  in 
his  situation  can  mortify  his  self-love. 
But  the  nobles  who  govern  in  an  aris- 
tocracy are  under  the  eyes  of  all,  snd 
they  are  not  so  elevated,  but  that  odiooi 
comparisons  are  made  v^ithont  ceasing. 
Thus  in  all  ages  we  have  seen  the  people 
detest  their  senators,  though  they  fre- 
quently love  their  king.  Repubtics, 
where  birth  confers  no  title  to  power, 
are  in  tha^  respect  in  a  better  sitaatifn 
than  aristocracies;  for  the  peofJe  feel 
less  jealousy  of  an  authority  which  they 
give  to  whom  they  please,  and  take  from 
whom  they  incline.*'— C.  & 

How  many  confirmations  of  this 
remark  have  the  history  of  France 
during  tho  Revolution,  and  of  Eng- 
land daring  the  Reform  mania 
afforded !  And  this  affords  an  illus- 
tration of  a  truth,  which,  the  more 
history  is  studied,  will  be  renderod 
more  apparent,  viz.,  that  the  prioci- 
pies  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the 
greatest  changes  in  the  political 
worid,  and  prepuce  the  most  devas- 
tating evils  to  society,  are  in  realitr 
the  same  which  we  see  acting  every 
day  around  as  in  common  life.  In  the 
jealoasles  of  the  tea-table,  the  ani- 
mosities of  the  market-place,  the  enry 
of  trade,  we  may  see  the  passions 
working,  which,  infused  into  a  whole 
people,  tear  society  in  pieces.  It  is 
only  supposing  the  same  malevolent 
or  selfish  desires  working  in  even- 
breast,  directed  against  one  object, 
and  rendered  irresiatible  from  that 
very  multiplication,  and  we  have  the 
envy  of  the  coterie  transformed  into 
the  fury  of  revolution.  Whoever  will 
closely  observe  the  working  of  th.ii 
mainspring  of  human  actions — sel- 
fishness—on  the  society,  whether  in  a 
village,  a  city,  a  country,  or  a  metro- 
polis In  which  he  resides,  will  have  no 
(lifliculty  in  discerning  the  real  but  se- 
cret, and  therefore  anobserved  spring 
of  tho  greatest  changes  that  ever  oc^ur 
in  the  political  and  social  world.  Vol- 
taire said  the  factions  at  Geneva 
were  stoims  in  a  teacup ;  if  any  man 
will  study  the  motion  of  water  in  a 
teacup,  he  wiU  be  at  no  loss  to  under- 
stand the  hnrricanca  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

On  the   division    of  the  Roman 
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people  iuto  centnrics  and  tribes, 
which  was  the  cardinal  point  of  their 
constitQtioD,  Montesquieu  makes  the 
following  important  observation : — 

"SerTins  TulHas  was  the  author 
of  the  famous  diTision  of  the  people 
into  centuries,  which  lAry  and  Diony- 
sus HalicBmassus  hare  so  well  de- 
•eribed.  He  ^strtbutcd  an  hundred 
and  ninetj-three  centuries  into  six 
dasses,  and  put  the  whole  lower  people 
into  the  last  century,  which  singly 
formed  the  rixth  class.  It  u  easy  to 
sre  that  that  arrangement  yirtually  ex- 
cluded the  lower  classes  from  the  suf- 
fragf,  not  de  jure,  hut  de  facto.  Sub- 
icqueotly  it  was  agreed,  that  except  in 
some  particular  cases  they  should,  in 
voting,  follow  the  division  into  tribes. 
There  were  thirty- five  of  these  tribes 
who  gave  each  their  vote :  /our  were 
from  the  eityf  thirty  one  from  the 
country.  The  principal  citizens,  being 
all  rural  proprietors,  wero  naturally 
classed  in  the  country  tribes :  the  lower 
pople  were  all  massed  together  in  the 
four  urban  ones.  This  circumstance 
was  regarded^  and  with  reason,  as  tho 
ulratton  of  the  republic,  ^ppius 
Claudius  had  distributed  the  lower 
people  among  the  whole  tribes,  but 
FaUas  classed  them  again  in  the  four 
vkan  ones,  and  thence  acquired  tho 
sBmame  of  '  Maximus.*  The  Censors 
every  6ve  years  took  a  survey  of  the 
citizens,  and  distributed  the  people  in 
th£  tribes  to  which  they  legally  be- 
longed; so  that  the  ambitious  could  not 
reader  themselves  masters  of  their  suf- 
frages, nor  the  people  abuse  their  own 
power."— C.  8. 

The  Romans  had  good  reason  for 
stvling  Fabins  "Maximns,"  who 
dbcorercd  this  waj  of  preventing  the 
lower  classes,  by  their  number,  from 
acqairing  an  overwhelming  superiority 
in  the  government  of  the  state.  He 
achiev^  as  great  a  good  for  his  coun- 
tirby  so  doing,  as  by  bafflingHannibal 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae.  But  for  that 
circumstance  the  Boman  constitution 
voald  have  become,  after  tho  change 
of  Appios  Claudius,  a  mere  prototype 
of  the  American  democracy ;  a  go- 
vernment constantly  swayed  by  a  nu- 
merical majority  of  the  lowest  class  of 
citizens,  lliere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  matter  at  issue,  in  this  question, 
13  the  most  material  which  can  engage 
the  attention  of  i>olltical  philosophers 
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and  statesmen  in  a  free  countiy,  and 
that,  on  its  determination,  its  ultimate 
fate  is  entirely  dependant.  So  great 
is  the  number  of  tho  working- classes 
in  every  old  and  opulent  community, 
compared  to  those  who  possess  the 
advantages  of  property  and  superior 
education,  that  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that,  if  the  elective  franchise 
be  widely  diffused,  and  no  mode  of 
classifying  the  votes,  as  at  Rome,  has 
been  discovered,  the  sway  of  a  nu- 
merical majority  of  incompetent  elec- 
tors will,  erelong,  become  irresistible. 
Certain  ruin  then  awaits  the  state.  It 
was  that  which  mined  Athens  in  an- 
dent,  which  has  destroyed  Poland  in 
modern  times,  and  is  fast  undermining 
the  foundations  of  the  social  union  in 
America.  The  Roman  method  of 
giving  every  citizen  a  vote,  but  das- 
sifying  them  in  such  a  way  that  the 
paramount  inAnence  of  a  mere  nu- 
merical majority  was  prevented,  and 
the  practical  direction  of  affairs  waa 
thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  better 
dass  of  citizens,  though  not  free  from 
objection,  is  the  most  perfect  method 
of  combining  universal  suffrage  in  the 
dtizens,  with  the  real  direction  of 
affairs  by  those  fitted  to  conduct 
them,  which  the  wit  of  man  has  ever 
divined. 

lu  truth,  it  deserves  cousideratloa 
by  those  who  think  on  human  affairs* 
and  the  probable  form  of  government 
which  may  be  expected  to  prevail  in 
future  among  men,  whether  universal 
suffrage  is  the  real  evil  to  be  dreaded ; 
and  whether  equality  of  suffrage  is  not 
the  real  poison  which  destroys  so- 
dety.  Abstractly  considered,  thei-e 
is  much  justice  in  the  plea  so  con* 
stantly  advanced  by  the  working- 
dasses,  that  being  members  of  the 
community,  and  contributing  to  it^ 
support  or  opnlcnce  by  their  labour, 
they  are  entitled  to  a  certain  voice  in 
the  direction  of  its  affairs.  If  no  one 
has  a  voice  at  all  but  the  sovereign, 
as  in  a  despotism,  or  no  one  except  a 
few  magnates,  as  in  an  aristocracy,  the 
hnmbler  classes  cannot  complain  at 
least  of  inconsistency,  whatever  they 
may  of  injustice,  if  they  arc  excluded. 
But  if  a  vast  body  of  electors,  as  ia 
Great  Britain,  are  admitted,  and  still 
the  great  bulk  of  the  working-classes 
are  excluded,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  on 
what  principle  the  exclusion  of  some 
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can  be  rendered  consistent  with  the 
admission  of  others.  It  deserves  con- 
slderation  whether  the  true  principle 
would  not  be  to  give  every  able-bo* 
died  working  man,  major  and  not 
receiving  parochial  relief,  a  vote,  bat 
a  vote  of  much  less  weight  than  his 
superiors  in  intelligence^  property^  or 
station.  This  might  be  done  either  as 
the  Romans  did,  bj  making  the  votes 
be  taken  by  centuries,  and  classmg 
all  the  votes  of  the  poorer  electors  in 
a  limited  number  of  centuries,  or  giv- 
ing each  man  ap^«oiia/vote,  and  giv- 
ing the  holders  of  property,  in  addi- 
tion, more  votes  for  their  property ; 
as  one  for  every  pound  of  direct  taxes 
paid.  Louis  XVI.  proposed  a  plan  of 
this  sort  to  Target  before  the  Be- 
volation;  but  that  minister,  deeply 
embned  with  the  principles  of  de- 
mocracy, rejected  it;  and  Keckar, 
following  out  his  views,  practically 
established  universal  suffrage.  Pos- 
sibly the  plan,  if  adopted  and  hon- 
estly earned  into  execution,  might 
have  prevented  the  whole  calamities 
of  the  Revolution. 

Of  the  dangers  of  such  a  multipli- 
cation of  votes,  without  any  restric- 
tion, Roman  history  affords  a  memor- 
able example. 

"Rome,"   says  Montesquieu,  ''had 
conquered  the   world  with  the  aid  of 
the  Italian  cities,  and,  in  return,  she 
had   communicated  to    them  a  great 
variety  of  priTileges.     At  first  they 
cared  little  for  these  advantages ;  bat 
-when   the   rights    of  Roman  citizen- 
ship was   that    of  universal   empire, 
when   no  one  was  any  thing  in   the 
world  if  he  was  not  a  Roman  citizen, 
and    with  that  little   he   was   erery 
thing,  the  Italian  people  reaolred  to 
perish  or  acquire  that  envied  dBstine- 
tion.  Being  unable  to  attain  this  object 
by  prayers  and  remonstrances,  they 
had  reconfse  to  arms :  the  whole  allies 
OB  the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Peninsala 
revolted,  those  on  the  Western  side 
were  about  to  follow  their  example. 
Rome,  obliged  to  combat  aa  it  were 
the  bands  by  which  it  had  conquered 
the  world,  was  lost ;  it  was  abont  to  be 
reduced  to  its  walls,  when  it  extricated 
itself  from  the  difficulty  by  extending 
the  privilege  to  the  allies  who  had  re- 
mained faithful,  and  shortly  afUr  to  the 
whole. 

**  From  that  moment  Rome  ceased  to 
be  a  city  of  which  the  people  had  the 


same  spirit,  the  same  interest,  the  ssme 
love  of  freedom,  the  same  rererenee 
for  the  Senate.    The  people  of  Italy 
baring  become    citisens,  every  tova 
brought    thither    its    disposition^  its 
separate  interests,  its  dependeoce  oa 
some    neighbouring    protector.      The 
city,  torn  with  dirisons,  formed  no 
longer    a    whole;    and   as    the    vast 
m^ority  of  the  citizens  were  so  ooly 
by  a  species  of  fiction,  had  neither  tiw 
same  magistrates,  the  same  walls,  die 
same  temples,  the  same  godsj,  nor  the 
same  places  of  sepulture,  Rome  was 
no  longer  seen  with  the  same  eyea ;  the 
undivided  love  of  country  was  gone; 
Rome  was  no  more.    The  inhabitanti 
of  whole   provinces   and    cities  were 
brought  up  to  the  capital  to  give  their 
suffrages,  or  compel    others  to  gire 
them ;  the  popular  assemblies  d^ene- 
rated  into  vast  conspiracies,  a  troop  or 
seditious  band  usurped  the  sacred  name 
of  Comitia ;  the  authority  of  the  people, 
their   laws,  even  themselves,  became 
a  mere  chimera;  and  the  anarchy  rose 
to  such  a  point  that  it  became  impos« 
sible  to  tell  whether  the  people  had  made 
an  ordinance,  or  had  not     Writers  are 
never  tired  of  descanting  on  the  diri* 
sions  which  ruined  Rome;   but  they 
have  not  seen  that  those  ^visions  al- 
ways existed,  and  ever  must  exist  in  a 
free  community.     It  was   solely   the 
greatness  of  the  republic  which  was  the 
cause  of  the  evil,  by  changbg  popular 
tumults  into  civil  wars.    Faction  waa 
imavoidable  in  Rome;  its  warriors, so 
fierce,  so  proud,  so  terrible   abroad^ 
would  not  be  moderate  at  home.    To 
expect  in  a  free  state  men  at  once  hold 
in  war,  and  timid  in  peace,  b  to  look 
for  an  impossibili^.     It  naay  he  as- 
sumed as  a  fixed  principle,  that  wher- 
ever you  see  every  one  tranquil  in  a 
state  which  bears  the  name  of  a  repub- 
lic, liberty  there  has  been  loiig  ttnee 
extinct"— C.  9. 

The  representative    system  baa 
saved  Great   Britiun   and  America 
from  these  terrible  popular  eemitiap 
in  which,  as  Montesquien  has  trdy 
said,  the  mobs  of  the   people  be- 
came the  convulsions  of  an  empire ; 
and  which  tore  in  pieces  Poland  in 
modem,  as  it  had  done  Rome  in 
ancient  times.     But  does  not  the 
real  evil  exist,  despite  this  liberation 
from  the  actual  tumult,  In  the  repre- 
sentative government  of  a  great  em- 
pire, as  much  as  in  the  stormy  oomtifMi 
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of  an  overgrown  republic?  It  is  not 
the  mere  strife  in  the  streets,  and 
shedding  of  blood  in  ciyil  warfare,  bad 
as  it  is,  and  truly  as  the^^bcllnm  plus- 
qoam  ciyile'*  exceeds  all  others  in 
honor,  which  is  the  only  evil.  The 
separation  of  interests,  d^e  disregard 
of  common  objects  in  the  straggle  for 
indlvidnal  elevation,  the  tyranny  of 
one  class  by  another  class,  is  the  thing 
which  really  dissolves  the  national 
bonds  in  everrwide-spread  and  free 
eommnnity.  We  see  this  source  of 
discord  operating  with  as  much  force 
in  ihe  divided  representation  of  great 
popular  states,  as  in  the  bloody  con- 
tests of  tiie  Roman  forum  or  the  plain 
of  Yolo  in  Poland.  The  nullification 
of  South  Carolina,  the  obnoxious  tariff 
of  America,  the  fierce  demands  for  the 
repeal  of  the  tmion  in  Ireland,  the 
sacrifice  of  agricultural  and  producing, 
to  commercial  and  moni^d  interests 
in  Great  Britain,  prove  that  these 
evils  are  in  full  operation  among  our- 
selves, as  well  as  our  descendants  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There 
is  a  confusion  of  tongues,  and  sepa- 
ration of  mankind  from  the  undue 
amalgamation  of  interests,  as  weU  as 
individuals.  Providence  has  a  sure 
way  to  punish  the  selfishness  and 
presumption  of  men  who  seek  to  build 
op  a  E&bel  of  human  construction ; 
and  that  is  to  leave  them  to  the  con- 
sequences of  their  own  extravagance. 
The  style  of  Montesquieu  may  be 
judged  from  the  extracts,  few  and 
iffl^ect  as  they  are,  given  in  the 
preceding  pages.  It  is  not  vehement, 
elocjiient,  or  fordble;  but  condensed, 
nenrooSiaBdepigraiamatic.  No  writer 


has  famished  to  succeeding  times  so 
many  brilliant  passages  to  quote ;  but 
there  are  many  who  can  be  read  en 
suite  with  more  satisfaction.  This 
IB  not  imfreqaently  the  case  with 
writers  on  philosophical  subjects  of 
the  highest  class  of  intellect ;  and  it 
arises  from  the  variety  and  originality 
of  their  ideas.  The  mind  of  the  reader 
IB  fatigued  by  following  out  the  mul- 
titude of  thoughts  which  their  works 
engender.  At  the  close  of  every  pa- 
ragraph almost,  you  involuntarily  dose 
the  book,  to  reflect  on  the  subjects  of 
meditation  which  it  has  presented. 
The  same  peculiarity  may  be  remarked 
in  the  annals  of  Tacitus,  the  essays  of 
Bacon,  the  poetiy  of  Milton,  the  lu' 
farno  of  Dante,  the  Dixcorsi  of  Machi- 
avel.  In  the  habit  of  expansion 
which  has  arisen  in  more  recent  times 
from  the  multiplication  of  books,  the 
profits  made  by  writing,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  satisfying  the  craving  of  a 
voracious  public  for  something  new, 
is  to  be  found  the  cause  of  the  remark- 
able difference  in  the  modes  of  com- 
position which  has  since  become  pre- 
valent. When  men  write  for  the 
monthly  or  quarterly  press,  there  is 
no  time  to  be  condensed  or  profound. 
Wliat  has  been  giuned,  however^  in 
animation  and  fervour,  has  too  often 
been  lost  in  thought ;  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether,  among  the  many 
writers  of  the  present  day,  whether  in 
Great  Britain  or  the  Continent,  there 
is  one  whose  works,  a  century  hence, 
will  be  deemed  to  contain  as  much  of 
original  and  valuable  ideas  as  even 
the  preceding  sketch,  imperfect  as  it 
is,  has  presented  in  Montesquieu. 
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A  BEUCOSCEKCE  OF  BOYHOOD. 

Bt  DeiiTA. 

<<  Life  ii  A  4rMTn,  wtaoM  M«m!nf  trntb 
!•  moralised  in  m^  and  youth ; 
When  all  the  comforts  man  can  ahan 
Aa  wandering  aa  his  fnndca  are  : 
Till  In  a  miat  of  dark  decay 
The  dreamer  TaiUah  quite  away.** 

Bnaor  Euro. 

I. 

*Twa8  a  blithe  morning  in  the  aureate  month 

Of  Jaly,  when,  in  pride  of  summer  power. 

The  sun  enliven'd  nature :  dew-besprent, 

A  wilderness  of  flowers  their  scent  exhaled 

Into  the  soft,  warm  zephyr ;  early  a-foot, 

On  public  roads,  and  by  each  hedge-way  path, 

From  the  far  North,  and  from  Hybcmia's  strand. 

With  vestures  many-hued,  and  ceaseless  chat, 

'Fhe  reapers  to  the  coming  harvest  plied — 

Father  and  mother,  stripling  and  young  child^ 

On  back  or  shoulder  borne.    I  trode  again 

A  scene  of  youth,  bright  in  its  natural  lines 

Even  to  a  stranger's  eyes  when  first  time  seen, 

But  sanctified  to  mine  by  many  a  fond 

And  faithful  recognition.    0*er  the  £sk, 

Swoln  by  nocturnal  showers,  the  hawthorn  hung 

Its  garland  of  green  berries,  and  the  bramble 

Traird  *mid  the  camomile  its  ripening  fruit. 

Most  lovely  was  the  verdure  of  the  hills — 

A  rich  luxuriant  green,  o*er  which  the  sky 

Of  blue,  translucent,  clear  without  a  cloud. 

Outspread  its  arching  amplitude  serene. 

With  many  a  gush  of  music,  from  each  brake 

Sang  forth  the  choral  linnets ;  and  the  lark, 

Ascending  from  the  clover  field,  by  fits 

'Sonr'd  as  it  sang,  and  dwindled  from  the  sight. 

'^Mid  the  tall  meadow  grass  the  ox  reclined, 

-Or  bent  his  knee,  or  from  beneath  the  shade 

Of  the  broad  beech,  with  ruminant  month,  gazed  ibrth. 

KustUng  with  wealth,  a  tissue  of  fair  fields, 

Outstretched  to  left  and  right  in  luxury ; 

And  the  fir  forests  on  the  upland  slopes 

Contrasted  darkly  with  the  golden  grain. 

ix. 

Pensively  by  the  river's  bank  I  stray'd — 
Kow  gazing  on  the  corn-fields  ripe  and  rich ; 
Now  listening  to  the  carol  of  the  birds 
From  bush  and  brake,  that  with  mellifluous  notes 
Fill'd  the  wide  air ;  and  now  in  mournful  {bought— 
That  yet  was  full  of  pleasure — ^running  through 
The  mazy  past.    I  know  not  how  it  was, 
But  from  the  sounds — ^the  season — and  the  scene — 
Soflen'd  my  heart ;  and,  as  the  swallow  wings 
In  autumn  back  to  softer  sunnier  cUmes-— 
When  summer,  like  a  bright  fallacious  dream. 
Hath  with  its  flowers  and  fragrance  passed  away  — 
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So,  from  the  tannoil  of  matnrer  years, 
In  bojiah  thoughts  mj  spirit  sought  relief. 

in. 
Embathed  in  beauty  passed  before  my  sight, 
Like  blossoms  that  with  sunlight  shut  and  ope, 
The  half-lost  dreams  of  many  a  holiday, 
In  boyhood  spent  on  that  blue  river  side 
With  those  whose  names,  even  now,  as  alien  sounds 
Rmg  in  the  ear,  though  then  our  cordial  arms 
Enwreathed  each  other's  necks,  while  on  we  roam'd, 
Sin^^ng  or  silent,  pranksome,  never  at  rest. 
As  life  were  bnta  jocnnd  pilgrimage. 
Whose  pleasant  wanderincs  found  a  goal  in  heaven. 
But  when  I  reached  a  winding  of  the  stream, 
By  hazels  overarched,  whose  swollen  nuts 
^Uung  in  rich  clusters,  from  his  marginal  bank     " 
Of  yellow  sand,  ribb'd  by  receding  waves, 
I  scared  the  ousel,  that,  like  elfin  sprite, 
Amid.the  water-lilies  lithe  and  green, 
Zig-2agg*d  firom  stone  to  stone ;  and,  tuj-ning  round 
The  sudden  jut,  reveal'd  before  me  stood. 
Silent,  within  that  solitary  place^ 
In  that  green  solitude  so  calm  and  deep — 
An  aged  angler,  plying  wistfully. 
Amid  overhanging  bai^  and  shelvy  rocks, 
Far  from  the  bustle  and  the  din  of  men. 
His  sinless  pastime.    Silver  were  his  locks. 
His  figure  lank ;  his  dark  eye,  like  a  hawk*s. 
Glistened  beneath  his  hat  of  whitest  straw. 
Lightsome  of  wear,  with  flies  and  gut  begirt  r 
The  osier  creel,  athwart  his  shoulders  slung. 
Became  full  well  his  coat  of  velveteen, 
Square-taird,  four-pocketM|  and  worn  for  years, 
As  told  by  weather  stains.    His  quarter-boots. 
Lashed  with  stout  leather  thongs,  and  ankles  bare, 
^K>ke  the  adept--and  of  full  many  a  day. 
Through  many  a  changeable  and  checquer*d  year,. 
By  mountain  torrent,  or  smooth  meadow  stream,. 
To  that  calm  sport  devoted.    O'er  hun  spread 
A  tall,  broad  sycamore ;  and,  at  his  feet, 
Amid  the  yellow  ragwort,  rough  and  high, 
An  nndistnrbing  spaniel  lay,  whose  lids. 
Half-opening,  told  his  master  my  approach. 

nr. 
I  tnm'd  away,  I  could  not  bear  to  gaze 
On  that  grey  angler  with  his  rod  and  line ; 
I  tnm*d  away— for  to  my  heart  the  sight 
Brought  back,  from  out  the  twilight  labyrinth 
Of  bypast  things,  the  memoiy  of  a  day. 
So  8eves*d  from  the  present  by  the  lapse 
Of  many  a  motley'd,  life-destroying  year, 
That  on  my  thoughts  the  recognition  came 
Faintly  at  first — as  breaks  the  timid  dawn 
Above  the  sea,  or  evening's  earliest  star 
Through  the  pavilion  of  the  twilight  dim — 
Faintly  at  first— then  kindling  to  the  glow 
Of  that  reftalgent  sunshine,  only  known 
To  boyhood^s  careless  and  andonded  honnk. 
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V. 

Even  yet  I  feel  around  my  heart  the  flush 
Of  that  calm,  windless  morning,  glorified 
With  summer  sonshiae  brilliant  and  intoiiflal 
A  tiny  boy,  scarody  tea  aumnera  old. 
Along  blue  Esk,  under  the  whisperiag  tnea» 
And  by  the  cramblmg  baaka,  daby-o'ergiovii, 
A  dondteaa,  liTelong  day  I  troda  with  ana 
Whose  soul  waa  in  hia  paatinf « aad  wheaa  aioll 
Upon  ita  shorea  thai  day  no  eqnal  aaw  >— 
O'er  my  small  ahonlden  waa  the  widsfir  end 
Slung  proudly,  and  th*  net  wboae  meabea  bald 
The  nianow,  fiK»n  tba  ahaUowa  deftly  xaiaad. 
Hour  after  hour  angmeatiBg  oar  aaocaBa, 
TumM  what  waa  i^eaanra  fisi,  to  pleaaant  toOt 
Lent  languor  to  my  loiteiiBg  alepa,  and  ^e 
Bed  to  the  cheek,  and  dew-daaap  to  tke  biwr : 
It  was  a  day  that  eannol  be  forgoU- 
A  jubilee  in  childhood's  caleadar— 
A  green  hill-top  seen  o'er  the  btHowy  waate 
Of  dim  obliyion's  flood  :«-aBd  ao  ilt  ia, 
That  on  my  morning  conch — ^what  time  tha  ana 
Tinges  the  honeyaacUe  flowera  with  gold. 
That  cluster  round  the  porcb— and  in  the  cataa 
Of  evening  meditation,  when  tiie  past 
Spontaneously  unfolds  the  treaannea 
Of  half- forgotten  and  firagmental  tbiaga, . 
To  memory's  ceaseless  roaminga— U  oomaa  back^ 
Fragrant  and  firesh,  aa  if  'twere  yesterday. 
From  mom  till  noon,  hia  light  aasidnaBa  toil 
The  angler  plied ;  and  whanihe  mid-day  ana 
Was  high  in  heaven,  under  a  spreading  tree, 
(Methiaks  I  hear  the  hum  amid  its  leaves !) 
Upon  a  couch  of  wild-flowers,  down  we  aa* 
With  healthful  palates  to  oar  alight  repast 
Of  biscuits,  and  of  cfaeeae,  and  bottled  milk; 
The  sward  our  table,  aad  the  bmghs  onr  roef : 
And  oh  I  in  banqnet  hall,  where  richest  cataa 
Luxurious  woo  the  pamper'd  appetite, 
Never  did  viands  proifer  sach  delight» 
To  Sybarite  upon  hia  silken  conch, 
As  did  to  us  our  simile  fair  that  day. 

vi. 
Bright  shone  the  afternoon,  say  rather  bum*d. 
In  floods  of  molten  geld,  with  all  its  rich 
Array  of  blossoms  by  that  river's  side — 
Wild  camomile,  and  lydmia  in  whose  cupa 
The  bee  ddights  to  munnur,  haiehells  blne^ 
And  violets  breathing  fragrance ;  nor  remote 
The  aureate  furze,  that  to  the  weet-winda  ai|^ 
Lent  its  peculiar  perfume  blandly  soft. 
At  times  we  near'd  the  wUd-dnik  aad  her  bceod 
In  the  far  angle  of  some  dim^^seen  pool, 
£ilent  and^able,  underneath  the  bougjis 
Of  low  hung  willow ;  and,  at  tfanea,  the  hlaat 
Of  a  stray  lamb  would  bid  na  raise  onr  eyea 
To  where  it  stood  above  na  on  the  rock. 
Knee-deep  amid  the  braom-rA  apoEtim  elL 


Enshrined  is  ]ieoollecti0n--8leep  those  hotm 
So  brilliant  and  so  beantifdl — ^the  scene 
So  full  of  pastoral  loyeliness — the  heart 
With  pleasnre  overflowing — ^and  the  sky 
Fayilion*d  over  all,  an  arch  of  peace-* 
God  with  his  fair  creation  reconciled : 
And  oh  I  to  be  forgotten  only  with 
The  last  fond  thoughts  of  memory,  I  behold 
That  grand  and  gorgeous  exening,  in  whose  blaze 
Honwwitd  with  tactett  paniers  we  retitm^d. 
Through  the  green  woods  ontshot  tiie  level  rays 
Of  floodiBg  simligh*,  tinging  the  hoar  bark 
Of  the  old  pine-trees,  and  in  crimson  dyes 
Bathing  the  waste  of  flowers  that  sprang  beneath  • 
It  was  an  hour  of  Paradise  restored— 
Eden  forth  mirror'd  to  the  view  again. 
As  yet  ere  Happiness  fcnrsook  its  bowers^ 
Or  sinlesB  creatures  own'd  the  sway  of  death. 
All  was  rcpos^^aad  peace— «nd  haimony ; 
The  flocks  upon  the  soft  kaxAh  resting  lay. 
Or  straying  nibbled  at  the  pastures  green ; 
Up  from  its  dovery  Im'king-place,  the  hare 
Arose ;  the  pheasant  fran  the  coppice  strayed ; 
The  cony  from  its  hole  disporting  leapt ; 
The  cat^  in  the  bloomy  meadows  lay 
Bominant ;  the  shy  foal  scarcely  swerved  aside 
At  oar  a]q>roach  from  under  the  tell  tree 
Of  his  delight,  shaking  his  foreloocs  long 
In  wanton  play ;  while,  overhead,  his  hymiiy 
As  'twere  to  herald  the  approach  of  night, 
With  all  her  gathering  stars,  the  blackbird  sang 
Melodiously,  melliflmnisly,  and  Earth 
Look'd  up,  leflectmg  back  the  smiles  of  Heaven  I 
Por  Innocmce,  o*er  hill  and  dale  again 
Seem'd  to  have  spread  her  mantie,  and  the  voko 
Of  all  but  joy  in  grove  and  glade  was  hush'd. 

"vn. 

Thro'  the  deep  glen  of  Boslin — ^where  arise 
Proud  castle  and  chapelle  of  high  St  Clair, 
And  Scotland's  prowess  speaking — we  had  traced 
The  mazy  Esk  by  cavem'd  Hawthomden, 
Perch'd  like  an  eagle's  nest  upon  the  cliffs, 
And  eloquent  for  aye  with  Drnmmond's  song — 
Through  Melville's  flowery  glades — and  down  the  park 
Of  fair  Dalkeith,  scaring  the  antler'd  deer, 
^Neath  the  huge  oaks  of  Morton  and  of  Monk, 
Whispering,  as  stir  their  boughs  the  midnight  winds. 
These  left  behind,  with  purpling  evening,  now 
We  stood  beside  St  Michael's  holy  fane. 
With  its  nine  centuries  of  gravestones  girt ; 
And,  from  the  .slopes  of  Inveresk,  gazed  down 
Upon  the  Frith  of  Forth,  whose  waveless  tide 
Glow'd  like  a  plain  of  fire.    In  majesty, 
O'ercanopied  with  many- vestured  clouds, 
The  mighty  sun,  low  in  the  farthest  west, 
With  orb  dilated,  o'er  the  Grampian  chain. 
Mountain  up-piled  on  mountain,  huge  and  blue. 
Was  shedding  his  last  rays,  adom'd  the  shores 
Of  Fife,  with  all  its  towns,  and  woods,  and  fields. 
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And  bathing  Ben-£an  and  Ben-Ledi's  peaks 
In  hnes  of  amethyst.    Ray  after  ray^ 
From  the  twin  Lomond's  conic  heights  declined. 
And  died  away  the  glory ;  and,  at  length, 
As  sank  the  liust,  low  horisontal  beams, 
And  Twilight  drew  her  aznre  curtains  round. 
From  out  the  sontb,  twinkled  the  Evening  star! 

vm. 
Since  then  fall  often  hath  the  snow-drop  shown 
Its  early  flower — hath  summer  waved  its  com-— 
Hath  autumn  shed  its  leaves — and  Arctic  gales 
Brought  wintry  desolation  on  their  wings  f 
When  Memory  ponders  on  that  boyish  scene, 
Broken  seems  almost  every  tie  that  links 
That  day  to  this—and  to  the  child  the  man : 
The  world  is  altered  quite  in  all  its  thoughts— 
In  all  its  works  and  ways — its  sights  and  sounds — 
With  the  same  name  it  is  another  sphere. 
And  by  another  race  inhabited. 
The  old  familiar  dwellings,  with  their  trees 
Coeval,  mouldering  wal^  and  dovecot  rent — 
The  old  familuir  faces  from  the  streets. 
One  after  one,  have  now  all  disappearM, 
And  sober  sires  are  they  who  then  were  sons, 
Giddy  and  gay : — a  gcneratioU  new 
DweUs  where  they  ^welt — ^whose  tongues  are  silent  quite— 
Whose  bodily  forms  are  reminiscences 
Fading : — ^the  leaden  talisman  of  Truth 
Hath  disenchanted  of  its  rainbow  hues 
The  sky,  and  robb'd  the  fields  of  half  thehr  bloom* 
I  start,  to  conjure  from  the  gulf  of  death 
The  myriads  that  have  gone  to  come  no  more  :— 
And  where  is  he,  the  Angler,  by  whose  side 
That  livelong  day  delightedly  I  roam*d. 
While  life  to  both  a  sunny  pastime  seem'd  ? 
Ask  of  the  winds  that  from  the  Atlantic  blow, 
Wben  last  they  stirr'd  the  wild^flowers  on  his  grave  1 
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The  writings  of  enthusiasts,  however 
dry  the  subjects  upon  which  thcj  em- 
ploy their  pens,  have  always  some 
power  of  fasdnatlon.  Many  a  one 
who  has  never  hooked  a  fish,  has 
foand  delight  in  Isaac  Walton.  He 
is  still  the  pleasant  companion  by 
river  and  brooklet,  and  the  cause  why, 
"  He  that  has  fi&hing  loved  should  fiah 
the  more. 

And  he  should  fish  who  never  fish'd 
before." 
But  when  the  subject  is  the  loveliest 
of  arts,  Fainting — embracing  as  it  docs 
the  beautiful,  the  great,  and  the  pa- 
thetic, whatever  charms  the  eye  and 
moves  the  heart — we  are  sensible  of 
more  than  common  pleasure,  and  be- 
come soothed  into  dreams  and  visions 
of  our«own,  even  by  the  gentle  gar- 
rulity of  a  connoisseur.  Is  there  any 
one  who  pretends  to  acquaintance 
vith  literature,  however  uninitiated 
he  may  be  in  the  mysteries  of  the  arts, 
who  has  not  read  the  Discourses  of 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  who  has 
not  wished,  after  reading  them,  to  be 
enabled  to  say,  ^^  anche  io  son  pit- 
tore  ?  ••  When  we  are  told  of  picture 
galleries  with  their  thousand  works 
of  art,  and  are.warmed  by  the  descrip- 
tions, feeble  though  they  must  be,  of 
many  of  them,  we  seem  to  be  suddenly 
led  by  a  lamp  of  more  magical  power 
than  Aladdin's ;  for  what  was  his  gal- 
lery of  fruit-trees  bearing  precious 
stones,  to  a  gallery  rich  in  pictures, 
the  still  brighter  fruits  of  genius,  pre- 
senting endless  variety,  each  one  al- 
most a  world  in  itself,  and  all,  enticing 
the  imagination  into  regions  unbound- 
ed, of  charm  and  loveliness,  suggested, 
though  not  made  visible,  but  to  the 
mmd*8  eye?  We  remember  in  our 
school  days  giving  Virgil  credit  for 
much  tact  in  endeavouring  to  make  a 
gentleman  of  iEneas,  and  succeeding 
too  for  a  while  in  raising  the  more  than 
equivocal  character  of  his  hero,  by 
pUdng  hkn  in  the  picture-gallery  of 
the  Queen  of  Carthage,  and  giving 
him  leisure  to  contemplate  and  to 
ertfidse,  and  poetically  to  describe  to 
his  silent  and  spiritless  lounger-friend 
many  noble  and  many  touching  works. 
In  Uiis  passage  we  also  obtain  the 
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great  Liatin  poet^s  opinion  of  the  ame* 
liorating  effect  of  *^  coUectious.^'  Hie 
hero  of  the  iBneid  knew  immediately 
he  was  among  an  amiable  people. 
The  picture-gallery  was  the  ^^  nova 
res  oblata**  which  ^^timoremleniit^'— ^ 

''  Hie  primum  ^neas  sperare  salatem 
Ausus,  et  afflictis  melius   confider* 

rebus; 
Namqae 

It  is  singular' that  all  the  courts  of 
Europe  have,  for  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, been  earnestly  engaged  in  form- 
ing public  galleries,  a  national  benefit 
and  honour  which  England  had  ne- 
glected with  her  great  wealth,  and 
with  opportunities  singularly  favour- 
able, until  within  a  few  years  ;  and 
even  now  we  arc  making  but  very 
slow  progress,  and  works  of  art  of  the 
olden  and  golden  time  are  becoming 
more  rare,  and  immensely  rising  in 
valne.  Had  we,  as  a  nation,  collected 
even  fifty  years  ago — speaking  of  the 
transactions  as  a  money  speculation, 
in  which  view,  according  to  the  taste  of 
the  day,  we  must  look  at  every  thing 
— our  purchases  would  now  have  been 
worth  treble  the  first  cost  in  money. 
The  unhappy  fate  of  Charles  I.  was 
most  adverse  to  the  arts  here.  It  not 
only  scattered  the  collection  made  by 
him,  but,  by  the  triumph  of  Puritan- 
ism, plunged  the  country  first  into  a 
dislike  of,  and,  for  long  subsequent 
periods,  into  an  indifference  for  art. 
Wo  even  doubt  if  this  gross  feeling 
has  altogether  subsided.  We  do  not 
yet  take  a  national  pride  in  works  of 
genius,  unless  the^  immediately  bear 
upon  the  art  of  living.  No  country 
is  so  rich  as  ours  in  private,  and  none 
so  poor  in  public  collections.  And  if 
we  progress  so  slowly  in  our  National 
Gallery,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  that 
public  institutions  of  the  kind  hava 
not  been  dreamed  of  in  the  provinces. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  the  movement 
Mr  Ewart  is  making  will  be  crowned 
with  success,  and  that  in  time  '^  col- 
lections **  in  our  cities  and  towns  wiS 
be  the  result. 

The  Mus^  of  Paris,  in  1844,  con* 
tained  upwards  of  fifteen  hundred 
pictures.  According  to  the  catalogue 
compiled  in  1781,  the  Imperial  Gallery 
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of  Vienna  then  contained  twelve  hun- 
dred and  thirty- four.  According  to 
the  catalogue  of  1839,  the  Dresden 
gallery  contained  eighteen  hnndi'ed  and 
ifi^-seven.  At  Mnnich,  the  present 
king  has  erected  a  spadoBS  building, 
into  which  he  has  dnuighted  a  selec^ 
tion,  from  among  several  thousands,  of 
abont  fifteen  hundred.  And  what  have 
we  done  to  improve  the  national  taste  ? 
And  strange,  indeed,  does  it  appear, 
that  whenever  such  a  snbj^t  is 
brought  before  the  public  mind  in 
Parliament,  it  is  solely  with  a  view  to 
the  connexion  of  art  with  manufac- 
tures. There  must  be  in  the  nature 
of  things  a  certain  connexion;  but 
onnecessarily  to  bind  them  in  union 
is  to  bind  them  unnaturally,  and  to 
put  the  shackles  upon  the  higher, 
which  cannot  bear  them  without  de- 
gradation. We  hail  with  great  plea- 
sure every  publication  whose  object 
is  to  promote  a  love  for  the  fine  arts ; 
and  more  particularly  those  which 
show  a  due  reverence  for  the  old 
masters;  for,  however  unwilling  we 
may  be  to  limit  the  power  of  genius, 
no  one  who  has  any  pretensions  to 
taste,  and  is  of  a  cultivated  mind,  will 
deny  that,  if  their  works  are  not  per- 
fection, they  are  at  least  in  a  right 
direction.  The  novelties  which  more 
modem  art  has  sought  will  pass  away, 
we  are  persuaded,  as  not  founded 
upon  true  principles,  and  we  shall 
best  advance  by  properly  appreciating 
what  has  been  done  before  us.  We 
will  not  here  enter  into  the  subject  of 
the  decadence  of  art,  nor  its  causes. 
We  believe  that  if  adequate  national 
And  provincial  galleries  were  formed, 
more  especially  at  our  universities, 
the  improved  public  taste  would  create 
a  demand  which  this  country  would 
not  lack  genius  to  supply.  We  are  not 
in  the  exact  condition  of  Italy  at  the 
sudden  rise  of  art  there.  The  public, 
in  the  days  of  Rafiaelle  and  Michael 
Angelo,  had  nothing,  or  but  little  to 
unlearn;  the  previous  aim  had  fortu- 
nately not  been  very  multifarious ;  the 
sentiment  of  art  was  rights  and  the 
direction  true.  It  remained  only  to 
enlarge  the  sphere ;  the  principles  were 
in  being ;  they  required  but  confirma- 
tion. Graoeandpower  naturally  arose; 
for  there  was  no  counteracting  educai- 
tlon,  nothing  positively  bad  altogether 
to  lay  aside,  though  there  was  some- 


thing to  correct.  Now  with  as,  to. 
the  contrary,  art  has  ran  into  veiy 
strange  vagaries ;  the  enlargement  of 
the  boundaries  has  been  unlimited, 
but  it  has  been  hi  wigione  far  hetow 
tho  Parnassian  Mount.  We  hafe 
talked  of  the  Sigh  Ideal,  and  prac- 
tised and  encouraged  ad  o^lmUtm  the 
Low  Natural,  and  toe  often  haie 
descended  to  the  womei  tike  Lev 
Unnatural ;  so  that,  upon  the  whois, 
we  have  to  nnleacn  very  mndi  beftn 
we  can  be  said  to  be  ui  the  rudimeats 
of  Real  Art.  Let  us  suppose  one  hom 
with  arery  natural  eaadowment,  with 
imagination,  and  a  power  of  imitation. 
The  mind,  after  all,  is  fed  with  rcolh 
iki;  there  is  in  it  also  a  process  of 
digestion,  which  converts  the  real 
into  the  imaginative.  Now,  in  eariy 
years,  how  rare  it  is  that  the  nato- 
rally  endowed  artist  is  not  ill  fed— 
unhealthy  diet  of  the  mmd  entices 
him  every  where.  If  in  the  Qpnntxy, 
he  is  sparingly  fed — sees  little  or  no- 
thing of  Art,  little  perhaps  beyond  the 
Sign  of  an  Inn-^aQd  is  scarcely,  from 
other  sources  of  education,  taught  to 
look  with  the  mind's  eye,  throoi^ 
the  undignified  appearance,  to  ^c  ac- 
tual dignity  even  of  the  nature  he 
sees; — if  he  has  lived  in  the  city, 
the  Print'^ops  are  inevitable  lures 
to  cheat  him  by  little  and  little  out  of 
his  natural  taste,  if  there  be  one;  for 
at  first  it  can  be  but  a  mere  gem. 
The  works  of  greatness,  of  goodness, 
will  be  the  last  things  that  he  will  see; 
for  seldom  indeed  will  they  be  pre- 
sented to  his  sight.  For  the  purs, 
the  sweet,  the  graceful,  the  dignified, 
he  will  have  thrust  before  hu  ey^ 
gaudy,  tawdry  caricature  and  gri- 
mace ;  and,  worse  still,  perhaps  wholly 
vulgar  obscenities.  Were  he  ia  Ui 
boyhood  given  a  present  in  tbe  picto- 
rial line,  it  would  be  of  an  Opera- 
dancer  or  a  race-conrec,  or  an  abomi- 
nation of  London  low  lile.  What 
'^  slang  "  is  to  the  ear,  so  would  it  be 
to  the  eye ;  and  such  is  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  first  education  of  thoae 
aspirants  in  art,  who,  ere  they  have 
unlearned  any  thing,  set  up  for  them- 
selves— and  abuse  the  old  masteis. 
Grenerally  speaking,  they  are  hroogkt 
up  in  an  anti-ideal  school ;  the  powco, 
therefore,  that  nature  has  given  then, 
are  not  only  uncultivat^,  bat  lei 
astray;  and  aimUar  education  aad 
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liflular  tastes  la  the  pabUe,  find  them 
%  markel  for  yvj  low,  veiy  worthless 
coaiiiioditie&.     We  hkve,  in  fact,  a 
great  deal  to  vnleam.    The  first  step 
v^  as  all,  is,  to  nnlearn.    Could  we 
BesBotiiiof  bad  it  wonid  not  be  so. 
net  wludk  woold,  at  first  view,  be 
ttoig^  the  greatest  benefit  to  art, 
cagnifing,  has  bi^  spread  the  wider 
tbe  pestttenoe  of  false  taste.     It  is 
torn  all  this  the  eariier  and  greater 
paioten  were  firee.    The  evil,  how- 
ever, having  once  so  apread,  is  not  to 
be  easily  corrected.    Bad  taste  has 
dumed  a  perpetuity  of  copyright. 
Good  taste  must  proceed  from  an  op- 
posite sonrce,  and  work  in  spite  of 
the  bad.   It  must  come  from  publica- 
fioos,  just  critidams,  lives  of  painters,* 
fiuniliAr  treatises  on  the  pifaieiples  of 
ait;  and  more  especially  from  na« 
tioittl  and  other  puUic  galleries,  to 
doect  attntion,  and  indeed  to  create 
I  demand  for  those  other  anxiliary 
wofks.    People  will  seek  to  under- 
stand and  feel  that  which  is  conti- 
maBy  put  before  them.    Could  they 
nerer  aee  any  but  fine  productions, 
tiwy  woald  soon  have  a  relish  for 
them  that  now  is  impossible ;  but  by 
htOe  and  Uttke,  the  sight  of  what  is 
9Md  wiU  create  a  UJung,  and  the 
liking  will  soon  reach  an  admiration, 
aad  Uie  unlearning  process  is  imper- 
ceptibly going  on.    Corrupted  as  our 
eyes  now  are,  we  would  venture  to 
assert,  that  were  you  to  offer,  either 
in  prints  or  originals^  to  boys  of  fourth 
and  fifth  forms  at  our  public  schools, 
in  one  hand  a  vile  and  gaudy  horse 
and  jockey,  and  in  the  other  a  pure 
and  lovely  picture  by  Raffaelle,  the 
fonner  would  be  taken.    Here  is  a 
lamentable  neglect  in  education ;  the 
ear  must  sufier  the  probing  and  the  tor* 
tore  of  metres  and  verse-making,  but 
the  eye  is  left  unguarded,  unprotected, 
to  shift  for  itself,  or  to  yield  to  the 
iasdnations  the  first  pander  of  evil 
chooses  to  ofiec     The  school-boy 
might  be  improved  at  the  universities ; 


trat  there,  too,  is  the  same  neglect. 
In  our  time,  it  was  a  rare  thing  to 
see  a  ^^  man's**  room  without  many 
engravings;  and  that  sufficiently  shows 
how  much  a  school  of  art  is  wanted 
in  those  places,    and  what  a  hold 
they  would  have  upon  youth.    But 
we  cannot  say  much  for  the  taste 
of  the  productions,  that  genendly  we 
will  not  say  graced  the  walls.    We 
had  hoped  that  the  Taylor  beqnest 
would  have  established  •at  Oxford^ 
not  only  a  picture  gallery,  but  a  pro- 
fessorship of  Painting  and  Sculpture. 
A  large  Building  has  been  erected; 
and  we  have  heiu^  of  an  intention  to 
remove  to  it  some  rubbish  called  pic- 
tures. If  that  threat  be  accomplished, 
we  shall  despair  oi  seeing  them  r&> 
moved  to  give  place  to  better  thuigs. 
Tbe  minority  will  be  satisfied  with 
seeing  walls  covered,   and  look  no 
further.     We  have  heard   likewise 
that  some  very  valuable  pictures  have 
been  offered  npon  very  favonrable 
terms  to  the  nniverslty.    If  there  be 
amongst  any  an  intention  of  forming 
a  gallery,  we  would  urge  them  to  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  make  as  soon 
as  may  be  a  beginning.    For  every 
succeeding  year  not  only  increases 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  concur- 
rence of  infiuential  persons,  but  the 
annually  rising  vaioe  of  pictures  makes 
delay  an  imprudence.    Besides,  if  a 
beginning  were  once  made — ^wicre  it 
once  shown  that  the  universities  are 
in  earnest — ^valnaUe  bequests  might 
greatly  promote  the  great  object.  And 
this  is  an  advantage  that  admits  not 
of  being  put  off  to  the  morrow. 

We  have  digressed  from  our  pur- 
pose, which  was  to  acknowledge  the 
pleasure  we  have  received  from  the 
pages  of  M.  de  Burtin's  work ;  or  we 
should  rather  say,  from  Mr  White's 
translation.  We  have  been  some 
years  acquainted  with  the  original 
work  in  French.  Its  value  in  its  pre- 
sent form  is  not  lessened  by  the  num- 
ber of  years  that  have  passed  between 


*  We  were  once  told  by  Mr  West,  the  president,  that  the  reading  of  Hichard- 
SQB,  (te  mae  his  own  words,)  '*  fighted  up  a  fire  in  his  breast  that  had  never  been 
ettinginshed ;  and  that  he  had  to  consequence,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  hb 
fricMs  and  relatives^  who  were  Quakers  at  Philadelphia,  resolved  to  become  a 
painter."  By  a  very  cnri«ii8  eircvmstmce,  this  Mentical  volome  is  now  in  our  pos*- 
ssmoB,  the  legacy  of  the  very  mwy  whose  history  is  worth  relating,  who  lent  it  to 
Mr  West  when  »  hoy. 
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the  original  French  edition  and  the 
translation;  fur  general  remarks  on 
art  are  of  all  times,  and  there  is  mnch 
in  the  particular  information  the  vo- 
lume contains,  such  as  lists  of  prices, 
and  some  other  matters,  from  which 
useful  comparisons  may  be  now 
made. 

The  author  very  modestly,  in  his 
introduction,  professes  not  to  write 
'^  for  artists  nor  accomplished  con- 
noisseurs ;V  yet  to  such,  we  believe, 
the  volume,  in  its  compressed  form, 
will  be  of  most  value.    He  has  the 
honesty  to  confess  that  he  has  learned 
Ills  connoisseurship  at  some  cost — 
that  he  has  been  victimized  into  a 
knowledge  of  art.    And  as  this  is 
generally  the  case  with  roost  collec- 
tors in  the  beginning,  and  not  nnfre- 
qnently  in  the  end  too,  he  thinks  he 
may  be  of  some  use  to  others  in  show- 
ing *^  how  to  judge  pictures  well" — 
*^  what  is  a  good  picture;"  and  not 
of  the  least  value,  how  to  use  it  when 
you  have  it.     His  qualification  as 
teacher  cannot  be  denied ;  for  he  has 
not  only  collected,  but  travelled  mnch, 
visited  all  the  important  collections, 
and  by  comparing  picture  with  pic- 
ture, and  style  with  style,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  speak  with  accuracy  upon 
the  distinguishing  marks  of  schools 
and  masters.  A  universal  admiration, 
a  love  that  will  embrace  all  schools 
and  all  styles,  is  of  veiy  rare  attain- 
ment, and  perhaps  hardly  to  be  de- 
sired ;  for  every  man  of  any  strength, 
of  any  fixed  tone  of  character,  must 
necessarily  have  a  bias.  And  besides, 
one'  man    naturally   receives    more 
powerfully  impressions  through  form, 
another  through  colour.    It  is  not 
inconsistent  that  a  perfect  connoisseur 
should  be  equally  affected  bv  both ; 
but  the  mind  is  not  allowed  the  same 
latitude  with  regard  to  subject;  the 
passion  will  ever  be  for  that'  which  is 
congenial ;  whatever  is  foreign  to  it 
will  receive  but  a  cold  and  passing 
admiration.    We  should  collect  from 
the  whole  contents  of  this  volume, 
that  the  author  was  never  an  enthn- 
ftiastic   admurer  of  what  is  termed 
high  Italian  art.    He  seldom  dwells 
upon  "  the  sublime  and  boantifuL" 
Gifted  rather  with  a  complacent  acqui- 
escence in  what  is  great,  than  stirred 
by  it  to  any  heat  of  rapture,  it  is 
probable  that  at  least  the  sphere  of 


his  pleasures  was  enlarged ;  and  his 
nice  sense^f  the  beaoty,  touch,  and 
colour,  rendered  pictures,  of  subjects 
of  little  interest,  more  pleasing  to  him, 
than  they  could  be  to  the  connoiseear 
of  more  exclusive  taste.  His  predi- 
lection is,  however,  for  Colour;  and 
we  agreo  with  him,  "  that  withoiit 
the  science  of  colonring,  that  so  diffi- 
cult  science,  about  which  the  ezdn* 
sive  partisans  of  ideal  beanty  trouble 
themselves  so  little,  their  antiques 
and  their  ideal  perfection  may  pro- 
duce designs,  but  never  can  pk* 
tnres." 

Two  definitions  are  laid  dowc, 
which,  as  frequent  reference  is  made 
to  them,  wo  copy.  Definition  of 
painting  —  *^  The  art  of  applyug 
colours,  without  relief,  npon  a  plaia 
surface,  so  as  to  imitate  any  objea 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  seen,  or 
may  be  conceived  visible  in  nature." 
'*  A  good  picture  '*  he  defines  to  be, 
"  a  good  choice  of  subject  well  repre- 
senteid."  If  we  knew  precisely  what 
Is  here  meant  by  ^^  nature,''  a  word 
used  by  all  writers  on  art  in  veiy 
various  senses,  and  commonly  very 
vaguely,  we  might  not  find  fiinlt  with 
the  dennition ;  but  genius,  which  has 

''  Exhausted  wprlds,  and  then  imagined 
new," 

is  not  too  strictly  to  be  limited  to  the 
actualities  of  extemsi  nature.  It  is 
the  nature  of  the  mind,  under  certain 
impulses  and  impressions,  to  exag- 
gerate, to  combine  from  memory,  not 
from  sight,  even  to  the  verge  of  the 
impossible;  for  even  this  extrava- 
gance is  the  product  of  human  paseion, 
which  by  its  nature  disdains  common 
boundaries ;  and  this,  in  paintiog,  is 
especially  the  province  of  Colour,  which 
may  be  said  to  be  the  poetical  lan- 
guage of  art,  and  admits  differences 
of  the  same  kind  as  exist  between 
common  speech  and  poetical  and  figu- 
rative diction. 

The  pamter  as  well  as  poet  mtj 
eolour  somewhat  highly, 

**  And  breathe  a  browner  horror  o*er 
the  woods." 

Critics  too  often  write  of  art  as  if  it 
had  only  to  do  with  what  actnallj 
exists;  whereas  it  is  given  to  it  as  to 
poetry  "  to  make,"  to  create— all  that 
IS  required  is  a  certain  connexion  with 
the  real,  sometimes  exceedingly  slight, 
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vhieb  shall  be  sufficiently  delosive  for 
prcseot  purpose.  The  agile  mind  can 
pass  orer  a  deep  and  formidable  chasm 
apon  a  slender  thread ;  and  when  over, 
is  too  mnch  occnpted  in  the  new  region 
to  torn  back  and  measure  the  means  of 
passage.  Wc  snspect  onr  anthor*s 
vier  of  nature  is  too  limited. 

Upon  ^^af,oodchoieeof8ubjcct^^  are 
some  good  remarks.    Disgusting  sub- 
jects arc  justly  condemned.    *'  It  is 
evident  that  an  animal,  flayed  or  em- 
tMvelled,    entrails,    meat    raw    or 
nangled,  blood,  excrements,  death's- 
head<,  carcasses,  and  similar  objects, 
if  they  strike  upon  the  view  too  mnch, 
will  be  as  disgusting  in  a  picture  as 
tbeyare  in  nature ;  and  that  grimaces, 
hideous  or  monstrous  deform!  ties,  whe- 
ther moral  or  physical,  will  be  as 
shocking  in  the  one  as  the  other. 
Events  which  are  sufficiently  unnatu- 
ral, barbarous,  and  cruel,  to  shake 
TJolentiy  the  soul,  and  cause  it  to 
tremble  with  insurmountable  horror, 
create  an  agitation  too  frightful  for  it 
to  resist,  mnch  less  to  be  pleased 
with.     Subjects  of  so  bad  a  choice, 
(which  Horace  severely  prohibits  from 
being  introduced  upon  the  scene,)  do 
little  honour  to  the  painter.     They 
become  even  more  insupportable  in 
proportion  as  they  approach  nearer  to 
reality  by  the  perfection  of  their  exe- 
OQtiou."  .  The  thuislator  thinks  his 
^'  author  has  stated  this  too  broadly ;  ** 
and  instances,  as  pictures  of  this  kind 
to  be  admired  for  their  truth.  The 
Lutcn  of  AfMUompy  by  Rembrandt ; 
PnmOkeus  Devoured  by  Ute  Vuliure, 
bySalvatorRosa ;  Raising  of  Ltuarus^ 
hj  Sebsstian  del  Piombo.  Of  the  two 
&7t  subjects,  we  think  they  are  to  be 
eondemned,  if,  in  the  Prometheus^  the 
enduring  mind  of  Prometheus  be  not 
the  subject.    But  surely  the  grand 
picture  of  Piombo,  though  it  is  all 
swfnl,  has  in  it  nothing  disgitsting,  or 
that  eoraes  within  the  condemned  list. 
Tbe  question  to  be  asked  in  all  these 
cases  is,  what  is  the  object,  as  well  as 
what  is  the  subject.    Is  it  to  teach, 
to  improve,  to  soften  the  mind  by 
hman  love  and  sympathy,  or  to  ex- 
cite it  to  a  just  and  /tOT^f/)// indignation, 
for  therein  is  a  source  of  pleasure? 
The  nde  of  tragedy  should  be  appli- 
eable  here.    Undoubtedly,  we  receive 
pleasme  from  tragic  representations. 
Isolated,  barbarism,  cruelty  would  be 


intolerably  disgusting.  But  in  every 
good  tragedy,  there  are  always  good 
and  lovely  characters  with  who:n  we 
can  sympathise.  We  are  bettered  by 
thus  uniting  ourselves  with  what  is 
lovely;  and  are  content  to  take  at 
second-hand,  and  thus  feel  only  in  a 
safe  degree,  the  distresses  to  which,  as 
human  nature  ourselves,  we  are  liable. 
In  pictured  representation,  however, 
we  have  to  guard  against  the  too 
vivid,  and  at  the  same  time  too 
permanent,  as  being  a  fixed  expres- 
sion, which,  by  the  art  and  power  of 
language,  we  are  not  allowed  to  dwell 
upon  too  exclusively;  and  relief  is 
offered  in  change  and  diversity.  There 
are  some  very  judicious  remarks  upon 
disgusting  subjects  in  ^^  An  Essay  on 
the  Choice  of  Subjects  in  Painting,'* 
read,  we  believe,  some  years  ago,  by 
Mr  Duncan,  at  the  Institution  at 
Bath.  We  remember  an  account  in 
the  Essay  of  a  very  ridiculous  bur- 
lesque (it  is  not  int(  nded  so  to  be)  of 
some  of  the  horrific  legends  of  the 
Italian  schools.  The  picture  was 
exhibited  in  the  chapel  of  Johanna 
Sonthcote,  at  Newington  Butts,  near 
London.  St  Johanna  was  represented 
in  a  sky-blue  dress,  leading  the  devil 
with  a  long  chain,  like  a  dancing-bear, 
surrounded  by  adoring  angels.  Is 
not  this  doubtful?  ''I  add,  that, 
excepting  man,  that  King  of  Nature, 
whoso  head  presents  to  a  painter  the 
subject  that  is  most  interesting  for 
character,  grace,  dignity,  and  expres- 
sion of  the  whole  mind,  of  which  it  is 
the  mirror,  no  animal,  dead  or  alLve, 
affords,  in  any  one  part  of  its  frame, 
whatever  care  may  be  taken  in  the 
execution,  more  than  a  subject  for  a 
study,  or  will  by  any  means  form  what 
can  be  called  a  picture."  This  surely 
is  not  quite  true.  There  is  a  very 
fine  picture  of  a  lioness,  dimly  seen  at 
the  mouth  of  her  den,  in  grim  repose, 
that  is  very  grand.  One  colour  per- 
vades the  whole — there  is  nothing 
forced ;  but  the  very  colour  is  of  the 
stealthiness  of  the  animal's  natnre ;  it 
is  so  dim,  that  the  animal  is  not 
strikingly  discoverable,  but  grows  out 
upon  the  sight,  and  we  feel  the  sense 
of  danger  with  the  knowledge  of 
security.  And  surely  this  is  the  sub- 
lime of  art.  Had  the  author  seen 
some  of  the  noble  animals,  giflfced  with 
noble  characters  by  nature,  and  by 
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the  hand  of  ovr  Landseer,  he  would 
have  hesitated  ere  he  pronoaBced  thus 
strongly. 

The  choice  of  a  subject  is  con^dered 
as  beloDginc^  solely  to  invention,  irre- 
q>ective  of  composition  or  disposition. 
'^  The  hononr  of  inventing  truly  be- 
longs to  him  whose  imaginaUon 
creates  idl,  or  almost  all,  of  new.*'  A 
distinction  is  made  between  oomposi- 
lion  and  design :  indeed,  according  to 
onr  anthor,  there  are  three  parts  of 
invention — composition,  disposition, 
and  design.  There  is  a  repetition  ot 
the  charge  of  disproportion  in*  objects, 
brought  against  Baffaelle,  to  which  we 
do  not  implicitly  bow.  He  is  oon- 
sUiered  as  having  **  committed  two 
striking  faults  against  nature  and 
lineal  perspective,  in  his  famous  pic- 
ture of  Uie  Tran^figwraHtmy  by  the 
ridiculous  smallness  of  his  Mount 
Tabor,  and  by  the  disproportionable 
size  of  the  Christ  and  of  the  two 
Prophets.**  But  we  question  if  the 
mind,  in  that  state  of  feeling  in  which 
it  beholds  a  muraculous  and  altogether 
overwhelming  subject,  is  not  neces- 
sarily in  a  condition  to  overstep  the 
actual  rules  of  nature,  and  to  receive 
a  type  of  things  for  the  reality,  admit- 
ting the  small  to  stand  for  the  great. 
Were  it  conscious  of  very  exact  for- 
mal truth,  the  power  of  the  subject 
would  be  reduced.  Actual  perspective 
would  have,  in  Raffaelle*s  case,  ruined 
the  picture.  There  was  that  boldness 
of  genius  whidi  Shakspeare,  when  the 
natni^  of  the  subject  required  it, 
adopted,  which  made  the  one,  leap 
ovor  time,  and  the  other,  space  and 
proportion. 

Under  the  head  "  disposition  of  the 
subject,**  there  is  a  somewhat  unsa- 
tisfactory sentence.  *^  It  contributes 
to  the  ^goodness*  of  the  picture,** 
^  if  it  avoid  uniformity  and  positions 
that  are  too  symmetrical ;  if  it  distri- 
bute the  light  well ;  if  by  means  of  it 
tiie  groups  pyramid  and  unite  well ; 
and  if  it  give  value  to  all  the  parts  of 
the  picture  by  means  of  each  other, 
in  such  a  manner  as  that  the  result 
iriiall  be  a  satisfactory  whole.**    There 


is  modi  heve  that  is  true;  hot  thoe 
is  something  false.  And  that  vUch 
is  false  in  it,  has  often  strangely  mi* 
led  artists  in  theur  amngement  nd 
grouping.  There  are  some  salyects 
of  a  perfectly  Bymmetrical  character; 
however  rare  they  may  be,  there  an 
some.  Raffaelie,  in  his  cartoon  of  d^ 
livering  the  keys  to  Peter,  pamts,  u 
nearly  as  may  be,  all  the  apostJee* 
heads  in  (me  luie.  Is  not  the  ekarwt- 
terof  Gothicarchitecture  symnetricil? 
Painters  of  architectoral  subjects  voj 
commonly  overlook  this,  and  by  s 
perspective  difference  destroy  this 
orderly  character.  Few  make  the 
centre  the  point  of  sight;  whidi  ii, 
however,  the  proper  one  for  repreaoh 
tation,  as  it  alone  shows  the  exect 
conformity  and  order,  the  idea  of 
which  it  was  the  purpose  of  the  ar- 
chitect  to  present,  and  which  codsU* 
tutes iA€ beauty.  The'' pyramid** nde 
is  manifestly  absurd,  and  seldom  kis 
even  a  tolerably  good  effisct  It  was 
the  quackery  of  a  day.*  The  ^ood 
masters  did  not  work  upon  it  It  iC| 
in  fact,  a  little  truth  taken  oat  of  a 
greater,  and  misa|^ed~a  part  of 
that  drcttlar  character  of  eompositkm, 
as  it  were  a  principle  of  reflection,  by 
w&ich  lines  close  in  upon  or  recede 
from  each  other.  We  have,  in  a  for^ 
mer  paper  in  this  Magazine,  treated 
of  this  principle — ^to  dwell  op  it  now 
would  take  us  far  fh>m  our  pvpose. 
As  to  the  ability  of  all  penoos  to 
judge  of  the  naturalness  of  apictme, 
the  translator  doubts  the  correctnea 
of  the  affirmative  <H[Mnion  of  his  tt* 
thor.  He  remarks,  that  ^^  U  reqptf 
considerable  practice  and  expenenoe 
to  enable  one  to  judge  how  aich  ait 
can  do;  what  is  the  exact  medium  be- 
tween feebleness  and  ezaggeratioot 
whioh  constitutes  the  all-sopassinf 
quality  of  truth,  of  whidi  he  aedares 
himself  a  partisan ;  and  in  what  mia- 
ner  one  painter  diffem  from  or  exeds 
another  in  the  repvesentatkm  of  it* 
It  may  also  be  observed,  that  people 
in  general  have  nncnltivaled  eyest 
and  see  not  the  whole  beauties  of  an/ 
one  object ;  they  are  comnMmly  qoite 


*  FiraeU  objects  tibat  the  principal  figures  and  chief  action  in  tte  itsWv^ 
JLojtarvB,  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo,  are  crowded  into  a  corner.  He  weald  hftte 
had  thc^m  "  pyramid ; "  so  does  received  qoaekery  Oftrpawei'  the  jadgmest  of 
nien  of  maam,  and  aicnte  reaemiing. 
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Ignorant  of  ideal  and  ieittknental 
bewt/,  almost  wbolly  arising  oat  of 
the  power  of  orl— the  representing 
tiie  imagination.  It  ia  wlien  sncii 
penoBs  are  called  vpon  to  see  natore 
ii  a  pictnre,  that  they  show  how  im* 
perfect  their  sight  baa  been.  Seeing 
the  representation  in  a  frame,  they 
know  it  to  be  a  work  of  art,  and  gene- 
nlly  object  to  shadow;  whereas, 
could  they  see  the  pictnre  placed  at 
u  open  wudow  or  some  deceiving 
pontM»,  they  wonld  be  deceived. 
Miay,  ioowing  the  intention  is  to  de* 
cdre  them,  are  ready  armed  with  ob- 
jectkiis,  which,  however,  they  make 
becanse  they  have  sought  them,  not 
becaose  they  have  felt  them.  What 
ve  term  local  colonr,  is  termed  by 
M.  de  Bartin  proper  G<rfonr;  local 
'  colour  he  connders  as  the  colonr  made 
Tarisble  by  space,  by  locality,  air, 
fight,  and  stirroanding  bodies.  The 
distiBetion  may  be  nsefnl ;  but  proper 
coloorwiH  itself  be  dfficnltto  discover, 
fofwe never  caa  see  it  entirely  sepa- 
rated from  some  foreign  infloence. 
In  s  picture  it  wonld  be  perhaps  best 
to  oooader  that  the  proper  colonr 
vUch  wonld  bo  proper  to  the  half- 
tone, whether  modified  by  aerial  per- 
spective or  not.  He  considers  that 
proper  colonr  is  not  shown  mostly  in 
objects  m  the  foreground,  for  there  the 
light  which  destroys  it  is  most  power- 
A;  light  destroys  proper  colonr,  and 
nihstitntes  its  own.  **  It  is  the  per- 
fect nnderstanding  of  this  interesting 
piiodple,  which  renders  the  works  of 
Bnbens,  and  of  his  best  scholars,  so 
raperior  tbr  their  magic  tmth  of  col- 
oar.  It  is  this  which  explains  why 
they  make  the  colour  of  the  blood  to 
appear  through  the  fine  and  transpa^ 
rent  ^m  of  tlmir  Flemings,  particular- 
ly of  the  women,  only  in  proportion  aa 
theeifeet  of  the  light  is  lost  in  the  re- 
tiring parts ;  and  why  the  red  prevails 
more  in  these  parts  in  general,  which 
Be  illamtnated  only  by  a  reflected 
l^  too  feeble  to  dmoge  the  natural 
cSonr.  The  latter  may  often  be  even 
strengthened  by  the  colonr  of  the  ob- 
ject frwn  which  the  reflected  light  pro- 
(H!d9,  Ktjivh  happens  when  one  fledh 
part  is  reflected  upon  another,  as  may 
be  remarked  more  particniarly  towards 
the  extremities.*' 

The  following  quotation   is  well 
vorth  cmsidttring^the  observation  it 


contains  is  new.  *^  As  to  the  influence 
of  light  upon  the  local  colours,  one  oi 
the  plainest  proofs  of  it  is,  that  the 
colour  of  objects  seen  in  broad  day, 
diminishes  in  force  the  more  that  the 
snn  enlightens  the  distant  plain  on 
which  they  are  placed.  This  obser- 
vation, and  many  other  analogoos 
ones,  convince  me  that  the  light  in  a 
picture  in  general  exerts  a  greater  in- 
fluence upHon  the  local  colours  than 
even  the  air,  although  those  who  have 
written  upon  the  art  seem  to  attribute 
the  local  colours  exclusively  to  the  in- 
terposition of  the  air  and  the  vaponm 
with  which  it  is  charged.  The  above 
remark,  though  useful  to  all  painters, 
becomes  the  more  indispensable  te 
those  who  have  to  do  with  landscape, 
seeing  that  without  attention  to  it, 
the  aerial  perspective  wonld  render 
useless,  by  a  false  and  mannered  re- 
presentation, the  just  proportions  and 
the  exact  contours  dictated  by  linear 
perspective.  Another  remark,  not 
less  interesting,  is,  that  the  colour  of 
cast  shadows  depends,  beyond  every 
thing,  on  that  of  the  light,  and  conse- 
quently on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere 
and  the  time  of  the  day,  aa  well  as  the 
season  of  the  year."  Hence  is  it  that 
the  brown  shadows  of  art,  which  are 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  warm,  are,  in 
good  painters  such  asYandyke,  alwaya 
blended  with  the  silvery  grey. 

*^  Of  the  general  tone  of  colour." — 
This  part  of  the  subject  is  treated  ra- 
ther with  regard  to  strict  observation 
of  nature,  than  its  poetical  applicabi- 
lity to  art.  For  surely  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction ;  there  should  be  a  tone  of 
colour  belonging  to  the  subject,  ure- 
spective  of  the  actual  colour  of  place  or 
time  of  day,  properly  belonging  to  the 
action  represented.  It  is  well  observ- 
ed, that  the  argentine  or  silvery  tone 
so  mnch  admir^  and  sou^t  after  by 
amateurs,  ^^  is  nothing  but  the  faithfoJ 
imitation  of  the  tone  assumed  by  na- 
tmre  in  countries  where  the  rays  of  the 
sun  are  not  too  perpendicttlar,  every 
time  that  the  air  is  in  that  state  of 
transparency  required  to  temper  to 
the  necessary  degree  the  too  brilliant 
bine  of  a  pure  sky,  and  iu^eif  to  receive 
and  trant^mit  this  desirable  silvery 
tone  which  delights  the  spectator.'^ 
By  this  it  would  appear  that  our 
artists'  dreams  of  countries,  ah'o  tub 
soUj  are  not  likely  to  bring  beauty  of 
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«olonr  to  their  pictures — ^that  the 
fables  of  Eastern  skies  are,  with  re- 
gard to  art,  fables ;  and  though  there 
b  now  always  an  attempt,  and  that 
by  no  mean  powers,  to  drag  the  spec* 
tators  at  onr  exhibitions  under  the 
very  chariot  of  the  siln,  '*  sub  cnrni 
'  aimium  propiuqui  solis,**  real  beauty 
of  colour  will  be  found  much  nearer 
home. 

We  are  somewhat  surprised  by,  as 
it  would    appear  from  the  general 
observations  of  De  Burtin,  an  acci* 
dental  tnith  which  he  has  not  else- 
where followed  to  its  consequences. 
^^  If  pictures  offend  against  nature, 
and  become  cold  by  the  employment 
ef  cold  colours  upon  them,  such  as 
black,  white,  blue,  and  green,  either 
pure  or  bluish,  and  by  the  omission 
of  the  glazings  which  the  tone  of  the 
light  requires,  or  if  they  become  so 
from  the  natural  coldness  of  night 
and  of  snow,  not  remedied  by  arty  the 
painter  ought  to  correct  the  fault  in 
the  manner  I  have  previously  hinted 
at."     In  the  following  remark,  we 
can  see  the  great  defect  in  the  colour- 
ing of  Murillo's  pictures,  especially 
in  his  backgrounds,  who  appears  al- 
ways to  have  painted  on  a  wet  and 
ikigy  day.    "  But  nothing  can  cor- 
rect the  cold  of  a  sky  concealed  by 
the  kind  of  clouds  last  mentioned,  or 
rendered  totaify  invisible  by  mist,^^  He 
rescues  the   clear-obscure  from  the 
meaning  commonly  attached  to  it  as 
light    and   shade.     '*In  the  literal 
sense,  this  word  means  nothing  but 
the  obscure  which  is  at  the  same 
time  clear."    It  should  rather  be  de- 
fined to  be  light  in  shadow ;  but  it 
will  be  difficult  to  establish  any  other 
sense  for  it  than  the  disposition  of 
the  light  and  shade  in  a  picture.  The 
inventor  of  it,  for  practicid  use,  was 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.    Of  this  dnaro- 
^curo  he  says :  "  It  is  this,  in  fine, 
against   which   so   many  renowned 
Italian  masters  have  sinned,  but  in 
which  the  immortal  Gorreggio  is  so 
eminently  distinguished,  and  which 
proves  how  they  err  who  have  named 
Titian  the  prince  of  colourists.    For 
how  much  soever  he  may  possess  in 
a  supreme  degree  very  many  other 
parts  of  colouring,  he  has  so  misun- 
derstood this  one  in  his  general  har- 
^L^^^  his  grounds  aie  rarely  in 
agreement  with  the  rest  of  his  pic- 


ture, and  are  often  all  bkck.  His 
Fem»,  in  the  Dresden  galleiy,  sod 
his  Ecce  Hamo^  in  that  of  Vienio, 
two  of  his  most  renowned  pictures, 
but  especially  the  latter,  present 
striking  proofe,  among  very  many 
others,  of  the  correctness  of  my  opin- 
ion on  this  great  coloniist.'* 

Those  who  object,  as  some  venioie 
to  do,  to  Titian's  colour,  espedaUj 
in  his  backgrounds,  we  believe  over* 
look  his  intention,  and  are  not  avare 
bow  much  what  they  consider  defects 
affect  the  whole.     Objections  hare 
been  made  to  the  background  of  the 
Peter  Martyr,  without  considering  how 
appropriate  the  colouring  is  to  the 
subject.    There  are  some  just  obser- 
vations on  the  necessity  of  transpa- 
rency, which  should  not  be  confined 
to  shadows  and  demi-tints,  ^^whidi  * 
cannot  do  without  it."    It  has  been 
said  that  Titian  and  Gorreggio  glazed 
over  every  part  of  the  picture,  there- 
by giving  even  the  lights  a  sort  of 
transparency.   Of  harmony  of  ooloar, 
he  says,  **  Under  the  pencil  of  ao  in- 
telligent artist,  local  colours,  even 
the  least  agreeable,  and  those  which 
have  the  least  affinity  among  them- 
selves, may  become  very  agreeable 
to  the  eye,  and  contribute  powerfollj 
to  the  harmony  of  the  picture  throngfa 
the  interposition  of  some  other  eoloor, 
as  in  music  dLscordant  tones  are  hap- 
pily united  by  means  of  intermediate 
ones.''     The  translator  appends  to 
this  a  note  in  which  he  quotes  from 
Mengs,   that  '^  The   three  piimaiy 
colonra  being  red,  bine,  and  yellow, 
when  any  one  of  them  is  promiuently 
used,  it  should  be  accompanied  by 
one  which  unites  the  other  ttoo.  Thus, 
if  pure  red  be  used,  it  should  be  ac- 
companied by  green,  which  is  a  com- 
pound of  blue  and  yellow.  This  com* 
pound  colour  is  called  the  contrasting 
colour,  and  is  always  used  spariogly. 
But  the  harmonising  colour  is  said  to 
be  the  compound  made  by  any  one 
colour  itself,  along  with  the  next  ad- 
joining to  it  on  either  side  of  the 
spectrum.    Thns  red  will  be  hamo- 
nixed  by  purple,  the  colour  produced 
by  compounding  it  with  blue  on  the 
one  side  of  it,  and  it  will  also  be  har- 
monized by  orange,  which  is  the  col- 
our produced  by  compoundbg  it  with 
the  yellow,  next  to  it  on  ^  other 
side  of  the  spectrum.*^    In  treating 
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^  of  the  effect  "^  of  a  picture,  although 
the  author  with  a  kind  of  reluctance 
admits,  or  *^  witt  not  condemn  abso- 
ktelj"  faclifcioQB  effects,  he  has  no 
predUecUoa  for  them,  and  blames  for 
the  extravagant  use  of  them  Carra* 
ragio  ami  others  of  the  Italian  schools. 
Uoqoestionabiy  thej  afford  a  power 
irhich  should  be  used  with  judgment, 
then  most  applicable  when  the  super* 
lULtDral  of  the  subject  overpowers  the 
familiarity  of  more  natural  effects. 
Of  the  ^^empastOj^  so  much  spoken  of 
bj  oonnoissenrs,  he  is  an  admirer, 
fle  directs  that  the  '^colours  which 
compose  the  empasto^^  should  be  per* 
fectly  well  ground,  and  the  ground 
perfectly  smoothed.  Yet  this  was 
Dot  slwajrs  the  case  in  the  enqxuto  of 
Paul  Veronese,  whose  empasto  was 
'often  of  a  broken  and  mortary  sur- 
face ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  an 
examination  of  such  parts  of  his  pic- 
tores,  as  if  he  had  purposely  used 
water  with  his'oil-paint,  which  would 
hare  the  effect  of  slightly  separating 
the  particles,  and  thereby  giving  biil- 
lincy  from  the  broken  surface  of 
refracting  particles.  This  seems  to 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  M.  de 
JBortin  in  thia  place.  It  has  been 
said  of  Michael  Angelo,  that  he  never 
psmted  more  than  one  picture  in  oil. 
Like  the  relics  of  saints,  that  one  has 
vooderfaily  multiplied.  Our  author 
speaks  of  one  in  his  own  possession, 
which  is  certainly  not  described  as 
ficeording  to  the  manner  we  should  ex- 
pect firom  that  great  master.  ^^  A  truly 
Boique  picture,  by  the  great  Michael 
Aogelo  Buonarroti,  in  my  possession, 
proves  to  what  an  astonishing  degree 
art  can  imitate  gold,  silver,  and  stones, 
without  using  the  originals,  by  the 
ma^c  Ulnsion  with  which  the  rare 
genius  has  painted  them  as  orna- 
ments. They  look  as  if  relieved  on 
Ibe  armour  of  the  two  cavaliers,  in- 
somuch that  one  would  believe  them 
to  be  truly  the  work  of  an  actual 
cbiseL"  He  admires  the  smooth  em- 
patto;  and  among  the  painters  who 
ivactlsed  it,  laudably  mentions  Yan- 
daWerff.  But  he  blames  others  less 
known  for  carrying  it  out  to  an  ex- 
treme finish.  To  onr  taste,  the  smooth 
empaOo  of  Yuider  Werff  is  most  dis- 
ptesamg;  rendering  flesh  ivoiy,  and, 
in  that  master,  ivory  without  its  true 
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and  pleasing  colour.  This  branch  of 
the  subject  ends  with  remarks  on 
touch,  which  completes  the  list  of  the 
parts  that  contribute  "to  make  a 
good  picture."  The  manner  of  a 
painter  is  in  nothing  so  distinguished 
as  in  his  touch.  There  must,  then,  be 
great  variety  in  the  touch  of  painters. 
To  be  a  judge  of  masters,  it  is  neces- 
saryt  as  the  first  step  to  connoisseur- 
ship,  to  be  acquainted  with  this  exe- 
cutive part  of  their  art-  "  Since  it  is 
correct  to  say  that  without  a  good 
touch  there  cannot  be  a  good  picture, 
one  may  say  likewise,  that  he  is  not 
a  good  master  who  has  not  a  good 
touch,  and  who  does  not  know  how  to 
avoid  using  it  too  mucky  It  is  a  mark 
of  a  defective  mind,  when  the  painter 
is  too  much  pleased  with  the  dexte- 
rity of  his  hand.  Many,  however, 
require  this  hint;  their  pictures  are 
so  overlaid  with  touch,  that  the  auto- 
graphs supersede  the  subject. 

The  incipient  connoisseur  will  do 
well  to  read  the  chapter  in  this  vo- 
lume which  will  tell  him  "how  to 
judge  pictures  well."  It  will  tell  him 
even  in  what  position  to  see  a  picture. 
He  disapproves  of  the  use  of  the  mir- 
ror, in  which  the  picture  is  reflected, 
as  giving  a  softness  and  harmony  not 
genuine ;  but  as  it  was  the  practice  of 
Griorgione  and  Correggio,  "  in  order  to 
learn  the  effect  of  the  colours,  of  the 
masses,  and  of  the  work  as  a  whole," 
he  recommends  it  to  the  painter.  Ho 
expects,  however,  from  the  amateur 
an  impartiality  almost  impossible  to 
attain,  when  it  is  expected  to  reach 
such  a  point  that  "all  schools,  all 
masters,  all  manners,  and  all  classes 
of  pictm-es  will  be  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  him."  We  fear  that  an  ama- 
teur who  could  reach  this  indiffer- 
ence, would  bo  rather  a  general  ad- 
mirer than  a  good  lover.  The  ama- 
teur thus  advanced, "  will  soon  be  able 
to  weigh  impartially  the  grounds  of 
the  dispute  between  the  partisans  of 
ideal  beauty  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
beauty  which  exists  in  nature  on  the 
other."  But  here  is  a  mistake  in  initio ; 
for  is  not  the  Ideal,  too,  Nature?  We 
should  have  rather  expected  a  disqui- 
Bition  to  elucidate  this  point ;  but  our 
author  prefers  passing  away  from  the 
real  question  to  indulge  in  a  little 
severity  on  the  admirei-s  of  the  Ideal, 
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which  Ideal  we  are  persuaded  he  never 
understood ;  for  he  considers  eTident]3r 
that  the  ''  ideal  beanties,"  with  the 
*^  magic  tmth**  of  the  Dateh  schooi 
fii  execntion,wonld  be  perfection.  He 
wonid  riew  a  work  painted  nnder  thte 
union  as  perfection.    To  ns  it  would, 
we  feel  qdte  snre,  be  an  intolerable 
performance.    For  this  little  bit  of 
bad  taste  he  is  called  to  accomit  b^ 
his  translator.    The  author's   taste 
was,  after  all,  we  snspect,  rather  in- 
complete ;  rather  the  product  of  an 
educated  eye  than  of  a  mind  educated 
to  embrace  the  Ideal.  The  fact  is,  the 
Ideal  in  practice  must  be  the  reach  of 
a  something  which  the  eje,  howerer 
educated,  does  not  altogether  find  in 
external  nature ;  but  which,  fh)m  the 
data  of  external  nature,  the  mind 
creates,  partly  by  combination,  and 
partly  from  a  power  of  its  own  inven- 
tion altogether.    The  external  senses 
in  educated  man  are  obedient  to  this 
inventive  direction  of  the  mind,  and 
at  length  receive  their  greater,  per- 
haps often  only,  pleasures  from  it.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  how  the  more  «m- 
dent  and  real  beauties  of  the  inferior 
schools,  for  we  do  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  the  Italian  as  the  higher,  more 
easily  captivate,  especially,  the  inci- 
pient lovers  of  art.    They  begin  by 
collecting  the  Dutch ;  but  as  they  ad- 
vance in  taste  and  knowledge,  and 
acquire  the  legitimate  feeling  for  art, 
they  are  sure  to  end  with  the  Italian. 
The  uninitiated  mav  wonder  to  be 
told  there  is  any  dimcnlty  in  judging 
•*  whether  a  picture  is  in  good  preser- 
ration  or  not.**  Yet  here  is  a  chapter 
to  teach  this   "useful  knowledge." 
The  **  perils  that  flesh  is  heb-  to,"  are 
nothing  if  compared  to  the  perils  that 
environ  the  similitudes  of  flesh.    "  Nos 
nostraque  motti  debemur,^*    Men  and 
pictures  suffer  from  the  doctors  as 
well  as  from  time.    Pictures*  too,  are 
often  in  the  "hand  of  the  spoiler,'* 
and  are  subject,  with  their  owners,  to 
a  not  very  dissimilar  quackery  of  po« 
tion  and  lotion,  undergo  as  many  pu- 
rifications, nor  do  they  escape  the 
knife  and  scarification;  are  laid  upon 
their  backs,  rubbed  and   scrubbed, 
skinned,  and  oftentimes  reduced  to 
the  very  ribs  and  dead  colouring  of 
what  they  were.  It  is  surprising  how 
great  a  number  of  pictures  are  ruined 
by  the  cleaners.  We  are  sony  to  read 


this  account  of  Gorreggio's  cel^inted 
Aotfe.  "  Even  when  they  ^  not 
destroy  the-pieinfe  ttinrely,  tlM^v  ^ 
tM  events,  leave  the  n«t  injoriois 
traces  behbd,  deiMTiviBg  it  of  its  tmis* 
parency  and  harmeny,  tad  maoh  of 
the  eflRdCt,  rendering  it  hard,  esU,  mA 
weak.  OfthistheadmBraUe'Niglit* 
of  Correggio  at  Dresden  praenti  a 
very  sad  example." 

We  look  upon  the  andao&oas  Btt 
who  dares  to  repaint  ipoa  an  (M  pie* 
tnre  imneoessarUy,  aad  by  whotonk, 
as  gnihy  of  a  criitfe.    It  is  the  nor- 
der  of  another  num'B  ei^ihig,  sad  ^ 
his  name  and  fame  at  the  same  time. 
We  have  he^  of  a  mn  half  aeon 
tnry  ago  gomg  about  the  covatiyK^ 
Mint  new  wigs  upon  the  YiiidvkH. 
We  would  have  such  a  peipetntor 
bastinadoed  on  the  soles  of  his  feet 
"  I  was  present,"  says  our  anther, "  at 
Amsterdam  during  a  dispvte  between 
one  who  had  just  sold  a  limdseape  for 
several  thousand  florins,  and  theageot 
who  had  made  the  pnriBbase  oo  gob« 
mission.    The  latter  reqaiieA  m  is* 
portant  change  to  be  made  towwds 
the  centre  of  the  ^otam<  iHudi  he 
contended  wonld^  be  very  nucb  im- 
proved thereby.    It  wa^  in  vaia  that 
the  seller,  with  wliott  I  agreed  la 
opinion  upon  the  pfjtot,  penisted  in 
refusing  to  repaint  a  work  in  aaeli 
good  preservadon,  and  by  so  great  t 
master ;  for  the  broker  dosed  bis  lips 
by  protesting,  that  unleaB  thedenaad 
were  complied  with,  he  was  iastrseled 
to  throw  up  the  bargain."    We  M 
with  equal  horror  on  bojrer  and  aeUer. 
Would  not  Ue  latter  have  soid  h» 
father,  mother,  brothers,  skten,  aaBto, 
and  cousins  ?  It  has  been  said  thai,  in 
compliment  to  Wiliiam  m.,  many  of 
the  portraits  of  the  anceston  of  the 
courtiers  of  tlie  day  were  re^pMsted 
with  aquiline  noses.     M.  de  BoitiB 
very  justly  observes,  Hiat  the  new 
touches  on  old  pictures  do  not  pie* 
serve  their  tone,  but  he  does  not  giv» 
the  true  reason.    He  seems  to  enter* 
tain   no  notion  that  pictares  wera 
painted  with  any  other  vehiele  than 
common  oil ;  and,  in  a  short  dlacv- 
sion  upon  Van  Eyck^s  dtseoveiyt  he 
only  shows  that  he  takes  ip  what 
others  have  sud,  and  never  hiaasrif 
eould  have  read  what  the  monk  Thee* 
philus  really  wrote ;  for,  IfteM.  He- 
rim^,  he  supposes  tiie  meak  to  say 
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what  he  never  did  say.    It  is  only 
surprising  that,  in  his  numerous  clean- 
ings, he  did  not  discover  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  paint  of  one 
date  and  of  another,  and  how  they 
require  different  solvents.    There  is  a 
chapter  upon  ^^  the  manner  of  know- 
ing and  appreciating  copies,"  from 
which   the   beginner,   in   collecting, 
may  take  some  useful  hints.    He  re- 
peats  the  well-known   anecdote  of 
the  copy  from  Baffaelle  by  Andrea 
del    Sarto,    which    Julio    Romanoi, 
who  had  worked  upon  the  picture, 
believed  to  be  the  original,  though 
assured  beforehand  by  Yasari  that 
it  was  a  copy.    With  regard  to  Bn- 
bens,  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
pictures  said  to.  be  by  him,  arc  by  the 
hands  of  his  scholars,  to  whom  he 
gave  the  design  and  outline  merely, 
sometimes  touching  up  the  pictures 
with  his  own  hand.    Tills  has  been  a 
common  and   a  justifiable  practice 
with  great  painters,  both  ancient  and 
modem,  or  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible for  any  one  pair  of  hands  to  have 
done  the  works  which  bear  the  names 
of  some  well-employed  painters.  The 
few  pictures  entirely  by  the  hand  of 
Robens  confirm  the  suspicion  as  to 
others,  by  their  superiority.  Contem- 
porary copies  he  considers  in  a  very 
di£krent  light  from  more  modem,  be- 
cause the  modern  being  from  the  old 
after  they  had  deepened,  deepen  still 
more,  and  in  a  few  years  scarcely 
resemble  in  tone  the  originals.    It  is 
from  such  copies  that  an  ill  name  has 
been  given  to  all  copies.    We  have 
very  little  feeling  for  amateurs  in  their 
annoyances  and  embarrassments,  who 
discover  that  they  have  only  pur- 
chased a  copy ;  for  they  did  not  judge 
according  to  the  merits  of  the  picture*, 
but  the  name  under  which  it  was  ad- 
mitted. 

The  sixth  chapter,  upon  "The  man- 
ner of  analysing  and  describing  pic- 
tures,'* famishes  some  good  hints  to 
catalogue-makers  and  auctioneenu 
The  examples  are  ingeniously  worded, 
and  with  no  little  precision.  The 
number  given  is  but  a  selection  from 
about  2^  pages.  Whoever  will  try 
liis  hand  at  a  descriptive  catalogue, 
will  find  it  not  so  easy  a  task  as  he 
imagined.  We  should  have  perhaps 
entertmned  a  higher  opinion  of  the 
aothor'sjiidgment,  though  not  $  higher 


of  Ms  descriptive  power,  supposing  it 
to  have  been  exercised  as  a  disciple  of 
the  noted  Mr  Puff,  who  took  a  douMa 
first  in  those  arts,  had  the  translator 
kindly  omitted  an  outline  of  a  picture 
by  Poelemburg-— Ti^^ilc/oro/ibn  ofikt 
Sh^herds.    It  is  certainly  well  de- 
Bcribed  in  generality  and  detail ;  bat 
never  was  any  thing  more  like  Ifir 
Puff's   style  than  the  following  >— 
"Poelemburghas  here  surpassed  him* 
self  by  the  exactness  of  the  design^ 
and  the  fine  form  of  the  figures.    Ho 
has  carried  to  the  highest  degree  thefar 
gracious  and  simple  expression.    The 
picture  is  not  less  distinguished  fbr 
the  attractive  effect  of  light  well  dis- 
tributed, for  harmony  and  the  clear 
obscure,  for  the  agreeable  and  sweet 
tone  of  the  proper  colours,  and  for 
that  tmth,"  &c.  &c.  &c. — but  alaal 
the  outline  I  **  Look  on  this  picture 
and  on  this."    It  may  have  been  a 
pretty  picture,  though  the  subject  is 
much  abo  vePoelcmburg ;  but — shall  we 
pronounce  it? — the  design  is  wretched 
— we  cannot  help  it,  and  would  spare 
it  if  wo  could.    Strange  are  the  blun- 
dors  made  in  descriptive  catalogues. 
An  instance  is  given — an  amusing 
specimen  from  a  well-established  ma^ 
nufactory.    "  The  famous  picture  of 
Raffaelle,  painted  for  the  church  of 
St  John  at  Bologna,  representing  St 
Cecilia  holding  a  musical  instrament 
in  her  hands,  with  others  at  her  feeii 
affords  an  example  of  the  errors  al- 
luded to.    She  listens  with  rapt  at- 
tention to  a  choir  of  angels  borne  o;^ 
the  clouds,  and  singing.  On  her  right 
iiand  are  St  Paid  and  St  John  the 
Evangelist,   strongly  characterized ; 
the  one  by  his  sworid,  the  other  by  his 
eagle,  and  both  by  the  airs  of  the 
heads.    On  her  left  are  St  Magdaleno 
with  her  cup,  and  St  Augustine  witik 
his  cross  and  pontifical  garments.** 
Hitherto  all  the  world  had  been  agreed 
upon  the  justness  of  the  description ; 
but  the  author  of  the  Manual  ofl^ 
French  Museum^    printed   in    1806i| 
judged  it  proper  to  make  one  of  hie 
own,  of  which  behold  the  title  and  the 
substance — The  Martyrdom   of  Si 
Cecilia. 

'^  Raffaelle  would  not  represent  the 
martyrdom  of  a  young  virghi  like  the 
execution  of  a  malefactor.  Here  Ce« 
cilia  advances  towards  the  place  where 
the  palm  of  mar^rdom  awaits  hm^ 
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Uer  feet  only  stilL  belong  to  this  earth. 
Her    upraised    eyes    tell   that   her 
thoughts  are  already  in  heaven.   The 
man  who  bears  the  sword  is  not  an 
executioner  whose  stem  ferocity  aag- 
ments  that  of  the  spectacle.    Here 
the  headsman  has  an  air  of  oompas- 
^n.    Behind  the  saint  walks  a  priest 
who  assists  her.    His  physiognomy  is 
common,  but  sweet.  He  appUnds  the 
iranqnil  resignation  of  the  victim,  who 
seems  ah^ady  to  hear  the  celestial 
concert  that  is  going  on  above.    The 
angels  celebrate  her  commg  before 
handl    One  of  the  companions   of 
Cecilia  points  them  out  to  her  with 
his  finger,  and  seems  to  do  so  as  an 
encouragement  to  her.   A  young  man 
follows  the  saint.    His  action  is  too 
expressive  to  suppose  it  that  of  a 
]>arent  or  convert."    This  is  indeed  a 
very  fine  specimen,  both  for  what  is 
<said  and  what  is  unsaid — the  surmise 
is  perfectly  French,  and  the  pitying 
lender  familiarity  of  Cecilia,  for  com- 
miseration's sake  robbed  of  her  sdnt- 
ahip,  would  be  enough  to  melt  an 
4tnction-room  to  tears,  were  the  pic- 
ture to  be  sold  and  thus  described. 

The  very  best  auction  description 
of  a  picture  we  remember  ever  to  have 
heard,  was  one  most  fluently  given, 
jmd  with  a  most  winning  and  gentle- 
manly manner,  by  Mr  Christie,  the 
&ther  of  the  present  justly  appreciated 
Mr  Christie,  as  true  and  honourable 
4W  unerring  in  his  judgment  of  pic- 
tures. It  was  many  years  ago.  The 
picture  to  be  sold  was  the  celebrated 
one  of  the  three  goddesses.  The 
Judgment  of  J-^aris^  a  large  picture, 
^ow  the  difSculty  of  the  case  lay  in 
this,  that  it  was  well  known  that  there 
were  three  pictures  of  the  subject,  all 
•claiming  to  be  originals.  This  was 
well  known  and  talked  about.  There 
^ere  in  fact  three  pictures  of  the 
judgment  of  Paris.  After  minutely 
and  most  ably  describing  the  pic- 
ture, Mr  Christie  came  to  this  deli- 
cate acknowledgment.  He  admitted 
there  were  three;  the  great  pain- 
ter, delighted  with  his  subject, 
enamoured  of  the  beauties  he  had 
created,  had,  as  it  were,  thrice  thrown 
himself  at  the  feet  of  each  goddess. 
Xhe  three  pictures  were  an  offering 
and  homage  to  each.  None  could 
determine  which  was  best.  The  sub- 
ject waa  the  Judgment  of  Pane— it 
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was  an  enviable  opportunity  for  a 
happy  purchaser  **'  to  throw  the  gotdea 
apple."    We  do  not  pretend  to  give, 
with   any  exactness,   the  eloqwnt 
wording  of  this  address ;  nor  can  ve 
describe  the  perfect  grace  with  whieh 
it  was  dc&vered.    Every  one  m  tte 
room  seemed  to  know  that  be  was 
listening  to  a  scholar  and  a  gratie- 
man,  and  felt  a  confidrace.    But  to 
return  to  De  Burtin.    The  chapter 
on  *^  the  general  schools  of  punt* 
big,"  contains  both  useful  hiforaia- 
tion  and  judicious  remarks.  He  men- 
tions  the  embarrassment  the  amatenr 
must  fteel,  seeing  that  authors  are  not 
agreed  among  themselves  in  the  aioi- 
ber  and  classification  of  schools.  Some 
reckon  Uiree,  some  five,  some  dgfat, 
some  extend  the  number  to  tw^e. 
Lanzi  even  makes  fourteen  of  tbe 
Italian  schools  alone.  ^^  In  order  tbat 
the  school  of  a  particular  dty  or 
country  may  take  its  place  amoog 
tiie  general  schools,  it  is  neoessair, 
in  my  opinion,  that  it  shall  have  pro- 
dnoed  a  great  many  masters  cele- 
brated for  thefar  merit,  and  that  theie 
shall  have  in  their  style  and  naimer 
something  common  to  tiiem  all,  whick 
particttlariy  characteiises  them,  and 
which  is  snfficiently  remarkable  to 
distinguish    their    school    from  all 
others.    Upon  this  principle,  I  reckcn 
eight  schools  in  all ;  and  these  are, 
the  Florentine  or  Tuscan,  tbe  Bomam 
the   Lombard,    the   Venetian,  ^ 
Flemish,  the  Dutch,  the  Frencb,  and 
the  German.    If  it  were  suiBdeBt  to 
have  given  to  the  world  artists  re- 
nowned for  their  merit,  tlM  Spanuh 
might  likewise  claim  a  place  aoMOf 
the  general  schools,  were  it  onW  frooi 
having  possessed  a  Morales,  a  Veias* 
qnez,  and  a  Murillo.    Naples,  too, 
might  enjoy  the  same  privilege,  firan 
the  names  of  Spagnoletto,  CaUbroe, 
Salvator  Rosa,  and  Lnca  Giordaao. 
Genoa,   likewise,    iirom  CastigiioDet 
etrosai,     Castelli,    and    Cambiaii. 
But  the  want  of  a  general  distkrctive 
character  prevents  their  benig  ranked 
under  the  general  schools,  aad  tbe 
masters  are,  for  the  most  part,  placed 
separately  in  that  one  or  other  of  tbe 
admowledged  sdiools  to  which  tbeir 
manner  approaches  most  nearly,  or 
to  wMch  their  master  beienged."  1^ 
dlsthagnishing  marks  of  the  scboob 
ere  ably  laid  down.  Iheairthorooa' 
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fesses  that  lie  feels  a  difficulty  in 
genenUising  Ihe  diaracteristics  of  the 
floieatine  school.     He  adopts  the 
somewhat  exaggerated  (as  he  allows) 
aoooimt  «f  M.  Levesqne.    His  cha- 
laeteristica  are — fine  moTement,  a 
certaoi  aombre  ansterity,  an  expres« 
sieD  of  yigoor,  which  exdudes  per- 
kapa  tiiat  of  grace,  a  character  of 
design,  the  grandeur  of  which  is  in 
leme  sort  gigantic.     They  may  be 
reproached  with  a  kind  of  exaggera- 
tion; bat  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
there  is  in  this  exaggeration  an  ideal 
mtjes^,  which  elevates  human  nature 
shore tiie  weak  and  perishing  nature  of 
rnlity.    The  Tuscan  artists,  satisfied 
with  commanding  admiration,  seem 
to  disdain  seeking  to  please.    The 
description  of  the  Roman  school  we 
eonceire  to  be  not  so  fortunate.    Its 
exeeUenoe  is  attributed  to  the  an- 
tiqae,  distinguished  ^^  by  great  beauty 
in  the  fonns,  a  composition  elegant, 
alfcboQgh  often  singular,  and  by  ex- 
pressions ideal  rather  than  natural, 
of  which  a  part  is  often  sacrificed  to 
tbe  preservation  of  beauty.**    If  wo 
receive  as  models  of  these  two  most 
ceiefarated  schools,  Michael  Angelo 
Beonarroti,  and  Baffadlo,  (though  it 
ahoald  be  observed,  if  we  look  to  the 
sctoal  genius  of  these  great  men,  we 
most  not  forget  the  early  age  at  which 
Kaffaelle  died,)  such  distinction  as 
tbis  may  be  drawn.    That  the  Flo- 
rentme  school  had  for  its  object  the 
peraonai,  the  absolute  bodily  power 
and  dignity  of  man,  and  such  strong 
inteiie^  and  energy  as  would  be  oon- 
aidered  ui  necessary  agreement  with 
thatpeifect  condition  of  the  human 
form.     That  there  is  therefore,  in 
their  vigorous  delineations,  a  great 
ind  aimpley  and,  as  it  were,  gigantic 
mdenesB  very  perceptible.     On  the 
contrary,  in  Uie  Roman,  the  subordi- 
sation  of  the  person  to  the  cultivated 
nuttd  is  decideidly  marked.    It  is  tho 
(letineation  of  man  further  off  from 
his  ruder  state,  showing  in  aspect, 
ttd  even  in  bodily  movements,  the 
uental  cnltivatioa.    The  one  school 
is  of  an  Antediluvian,  the  other  of  a 
Christian  race.    Hence,  in  the  latter, 
under  the  prerogative  of  love,  grace 
ud  a  nicer  beauty  are  assumed ;  and 
s  deiicacy  and  purity  arising  from' 
ninds  educated  to  bear,  to  forbear, 
ebastened  by  trial,  endowed  with  a 


new  greatness  not  inconsistent  with 
gentleness.      Yet     was     simplicity 
strongly    marked    in    the    Roman 
school;  nor  do  we  think  tbe  blame 
thrown  upon  their  colouring  justly 
thrown,  as  it  was  most  cousisteiU 
with  the  characteristic  dignified  sim^ 
plicity ;  nor  do  we  agree  with  those 
who  think  it  inharmonious  in  itsell 
Baroccio  is  praised,  in  that  he  added 
somewhat  of  the  colouruig  of  Cor- 
reggio  to  the  study  of  the  antique 
and  the  works  of  Raffaelle;  but  it  is 
more  than  doubtful  if  the  innovation 
upon  the  Roman  simplicity  be  nol 
a  deterioration  of  the  school.    The. 
colouring,    the    chief   characteristic 
of  the  Venetian  school,  represents 
mankind  in  a  still  further  onward 
(wo  use  not  the  word  advanced,  ben 
cause  it  may  be  misunderstood)  state, 
in  the  state  of  more  convention,  of 
manners,  and  of  luxury.    Hence  even 
most  refined  subjects  of  the  Venetian 
are,  with  regard  to  purity,  and  moral 
and  intellectual  beauty,  in  a  grade  of 
inferiority  to  the  Roman  and  Floren- 
tine.   They  are  of  the  age  of  a  civil 
government  rather  than  of  a  religions 
influence.    TIic  countenances  indicate 
the  business  of  the  world ;  the  more 
varied  costume,  the  more  rich  cover- 
ing of  the  figures,  with  less  of  the 
nude^  are  marks  of  merchandise  and 
traffic.    This  is  perceptible,  and  pos- 
sibly somewhat  to  the  disparagement 
of  the  full  display  of  the  subject,  in 
the  grand  picture  of  Del  Piombo,  the 
Raising  of  Lazarus^  though  perhaps 
that  picture,  bearing  such  evidence  of 
the  design  if  not  tbe  hand  of  Michael 
Angelo,  may  by  some  not  be  admitted 
as  belonging  to  the  Venetian  schooL 
We  mean  not  to  say  that  the  Vene- 
tian school  did  not  advance  the  art 
by  the  new  power  of  colour,  the  in- 
vention of  that  school ;  it  opened  the 
way  to  a  new  class  of  subjects,  which 
still  admitted  much  of  the  grand  and 
the  pathetic.    It  certainly  did  more ; 
it  showed  that  there  was  a  grand  and 
a  pathetic  in  colour  alone,  a  principle 
of  art  which,  though  first  shown,  and 
not  in  its  perfect  degree  by  the  Vene- 
tians, has  never  yet  been  carried  out 
as  a  principle.    We  hear  much  of  its 
beauty,  its   harmony,  in  a  limited 
sense  of  its  power,  but  seldom  of  ita 
sentiment. 
The  remai'ks  of  M.  de  Burtin  upoA 
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the  Peter  Martyr  of  Titian  are  very 
strange.  He  must  have  been  much 
deceived  when  he  saw  this  wonderfol 
pictnre,  either  by  its  position  or  the 
state  of  his  own  vision.  We  saw  the 
picture  out  of  its  frame,  and  down 
against  the  wall,  and  saw  no  factitions 
unnatural  effect,  nor  any  black  and 
white.  "  This  picture,"  he  says,  "  so 
full  of  merit  in  other  respects,  presents 
a  striking  example  of  the  factitious 
and  unnatural  effect  produced  by  the 
extraordinary  opposition  of  black  and 
white.  I  am  well  aware  that  gay 
and  brilliant  colouring  would  not  be 
appropriate  to  a  cruel  action ;  but  a 
measure  is  to  be  observed  in  every 
thing,  and  I  cannot  be  convinced  that 
there  could  occur,  in  broad  day,  and 
in  the  open  air,  a  scene  in  which  all 
was  obscure  and  black  except  the 
figures."  Obscurity  and  blackness  in 
Titian's  Peter  Martyr!  Our  author 
has  attached  the  school  of  Bologne  to 
that  of  Lombardy,  as  others  have 
done,  in  consideration  that  the  Ca- 
racci  in  forming  their  school  greatly 
studied  Correggio.  Yet  undoubtedly 
Correggio  stands  quite  apart  from  the 
Caracci.  The  Bologna  was  in  fact  a 
•'  Composite  "  school.  If  the  Vene- 
tian school  was  indicative  of  business, 
of  the  activities  of  society  as  a  mass, 
the  Lombard  school,  as  first  distin- 
guished by  Correggio,  assumed  more 
homely  grace,  it  was  domestic,  of  the 
hearth — the  cherished  love,  the  sweet 
familiar  grace.  This  was  its  charac- 
teristic ;  it  bore  a  kind  of  garden  luxu- 
riance and  richer  embellishment  of 
colour,  not  the  embellishment  of  civic 
pomp  as  seen  in  the  Venetian,  but  a 
coloured  richness  as  of  the  fruit  and 
flower  of  a  new  Eden.  The  Holy 
Families  of  Correggio  arc  in  fragrant 
repose.  The  earth  pays  the  homage 
of  her  profusion,  and,  as  conscious  of 
the  presence  of  him  that  shall  remove 
her  curse,  puts  on  her  gorgeous  ap- 
parel. The  next  descent  Irom  this 
grade  of  art  would  be  to  the  pastoral. 
Si.  de  Bartin  objects  to  the  airs  of 
the  heads,  *'  graceful  and  smiling  felt 
not  to  be  altogether  appropriate  when 
the  action  is  sad  or  violent."  We 
can  imagine  that  he  alludes  to  the 
picture  of  the  Martyrdom  of  St  Pia- 
CUIUS  and  Fiavia  at  Parma.  The 
smiling  saint  receiving  the  sword  in 
her  bosom,  as  a  boon  in  thankfulness 
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or  that  coming  bliss  which  is  already 
hers  in  vision,  is  perhaps  as  tonchini^ 
as  any  expression  ever  painted  by 
Correggio.  Did  our  anther  misi  the 
meaning  of  that  devotional  and  men 
than  hopeful  smile?  This  j^^fcne, 
like  some  others  of  Correggio,  to  vet^ 
grey,  and  has  probaMy  had  mndi  of  its 
glazing  removed.  In  M.  de  BimdB's 
notice  of  the  Flemish  school,  we  en* 
tirely  pass  over  the  discnsslon  ns- 
pectmg  Van  £yck  and  his  disooverj ; 
enough  has  been  said  npon  Uiat  sab- 
ject.  The  partiality  of  onr  author  for 
Rubens  is  very  perceptible.  The  cha- 
racteristics of  the  Flemish  school  are 
confined  to  Historical  painting,  and 
even  in  that  class  there  is  scarody 
more  than  one  example,  Rnbens. 
Bet^-een  Rubens  and  Vandyke  there 
is  certainly  aflSnity  beyond  that  of 
colouring,  though  in  colouring  to  a 
limited  degree.  Between  Rnb^  and 
Teniers  there  is  surely  a  gap  of  many 
classes.  If  there  be  any  characteristic 
mark  common  to  both,  it  must  lie  in 
the  silvery  lightness  of  colouring,  dis- 
tinctness and  freedom  of  toncb,  as  if 
both  had  used  the  same  vehicle,  and 
in  the  same  manner,  allowance  being 
made  for  the  size  and  subjects  of  thdr 
pictures.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
detract  from  the  reputation  of  Rnbens 
as  a  colourist ;  no  painter  perhaps  bel- 
ter understood  theoretically  and  prac- 
tically the  science  of  the  harmony  of 
colours,  and  their  application  to  na- 
tural representation.  Bnt  he  was  en- 
tirely careless  as  to  sentiment  of  col- 
ouring. Action  even  to  its  utmost 
superiority  was  h is  ybrfe,  and  for  this 
one  expression  his  colouring,  by  its 
vivid  power  and  contrasts,  was  cer- 
tainly very  admirable. 

The  Dutch  school  is  so  blended 
with  the  Flemish,  separating  flrom 
both  Rubens  and  Vandyke,  and 
their  immediate  scholars,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  speak  of  them  as  distiDCt 
schools.  Fascinating  as  they  un- 
doubtedly are,  they  utterly  abandon 
the  power  to  teach  for  the  art  of 
pleasing.  They  are  not  for  the  pub- 
lic ;  have  little  to  do  with  events  of  any 
great  interest.  There  is  a  manifest 
descent  from  the  high  pretensions  of 
art;  the  aim  is  to  gratify  the  mere 
love  of  exact  imitation,  and  to  inter- 
est by  portraiture  of  manners.  *'If^ 
then,"  says  onr  author^  ''troth  of 
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imitation  is  the  first  business  of  works 
of  art ;  if,  without  that,  no  picture  is  in 
«  situation  to  please ;  if  all  that  is 
visible  over  the  whole  face  of  nature 
be  included  in  the  domain  of  paint- 
ing, how  is  it  that  among  the  exclu- 
^ve  partisans  of  historical  subjects, 
there  are  persons  so  blind  as  not  to 
4Bee  that  tlie  marvellous  productions  of 
this  school,  and  of  the  Flemish,  have 
£lled  with  admirable  success  the  im- 
mense gaps  which  then:  yauuted 
Italian  schools  have  left  in  difEerent 
parts  of  art?" 

The  very  first  sentence  of  this  pas- 
4sage  is  of  very  undefined  sense ;  we 
-can  guess  at  what  is  meant  by  the 
sneer  upon  the  ^''vaunted  ItcUum 
^schools"  There  are  not  only  im- 
mense gaps,  but  great  gul&,  over 
which  there  is  no  legitimate  passage. 
If  these  schools  have  ^^  done  so  much 
lionour  to  the  art  of  painting,"  as  M. 
•de  Burtin  asserts  that  they  have,  it 
lias  rather  been  in  their  perpetuating 
it  as  a  practical  art,  than  by  adding 
to  its  dignity  or  importance.  If, 
however,  it  be  allowable  to  separate 
Bnbens  from  the  Flemish  school,  we 
may  with  still  greater  propriety  set 
apart  by  himse&  that  extraordinary 
man  Rembrandt,  who,  if  any,  had 
«ome  insight  of  the  sentiment  of 
colour. 

Very  little  compliment  is  paid  to 
the  French  school  by  De  Burtin.  He 
considers  that  it  has  no  character- 
istic but  that  of  the  imitation  of  all 
fichoois.  It  should  be  observed  in 
justice  to  more  modem  French  paint- 
ers, that  this  was  written  in  1808. 
The  very  opposite  opinions  of  M. 
Levesque  against,  and  Lairesse  in 
favour  of  Simon  Vouet,  the  founder 
of  the  school,  are  quoted.  The  opin- 
ions of  neither  wiU  weigh  much  with 
modem  critics,  even  thougli  it  were 
certain  that  those  ascribed  to  Lairesse 
were  his.  Neither  Claude  nor 
Nicolas  Poussin  are  allowed  to  be- 
long to  the  French  school.  We  pre- 
sume De  Burtin  had  but  little  taste 
for  landscape,  for  he  does  not  mention, 
we  believe,  in  this  whole  work,.Ga8par 
Poussin — nor  does  he  dwell  much 
upon  Claude.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  in  mentioning  the  one,  he  should 
take  no  notice  of  his  great  con- 
temporary. 
'    And  here  we  may  observe,  that 


writers  on  art  hare  ever  been  neglect- 
ful in  the  extreme  with  regard  ta 
this  part  of  art — we  should  add,  this 
delightful  part,  and  so  capable  of  sen- 
timent. They  take  a  vast  jump  from 
the  high  Italian  Historic  (of  Figures) 
to  the  low  Flemish  and  Dutch,  not 
even  in  those  latter  schools  discri- 
minating the  better  portion  of  the 
landscape  from  the  lower. 

There  is  wanting  a  new  classifica- 
tion, one  not  so  much  of  schools,  nor 
of  styles  per  «e,  as  of  subjects— ^ia 
which  the  School  of  Landscape  would 
require  an  ample  treatment.  It  is  a 
school  which,  by  the  neglect  of  critica, 
has  been  allowed  to  descend  to  itB 
lowest  depth ;  yet  is  it  one  which  la 
daily  becoming  more  the  public  taste — 
a  taste,  nevertheless,  which  has  as  yet 
given  to  it  but  little  .of  its  formereleva- 
tion,  which  it  had  entu*ely  lost  before 
it  reached  us  through  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools. 

The  German  school,  the  first  ia 
antiquity,  was  extinguished  with  its 
masters.  It  was  founded  by  Albert 
Durer,  whose  genius  was  acknow- 
ledged and  admired  by  Kafiuelie 
himself.  The  modem  German  school 
was  not  in  existence  at  the  date  of 
this  publication  in  1808. 

An  entire  chapter  is  given  npoa 
^^the  causes  of  the  characteristics 
which  distinguish  the  dlffeicnt  schools 
from  each  other."  There  is,  however, 
nothing  new  said  upon  this  subject. 
Undoubtedly  there  is  much  trath  im 
the  following  passage :  '^  So  much  did 
the  liberty  which  the  Dutch  had  just 
recovered  from  the  Spaniards,  by  un- 
heard-of efibrts,  become  fatal  among 
them  to  the  same  class  of  art,  the 
foundations  of  which  they  sapped  by 
their  resolution  to  banish  their  priests, 
and  to  substitute  a  religion  that  suf- 
fers neither  pictures  nor  statues  ot 
saints  in  their  churches.  From  that 
time  all  the  views  of  their  painters 
w^ere  necessarily  turned  to  the  other 
classes  of  art,  more  susceptible  of  a 
small  form,  and  therefore  more  suit- 
able to  the  private  houses  of  the 
Dutch,  which,  though  neat  and  com- 
modious, are  not  sufficiently  large  for 
pictures  of  great  size."  If  the  dig- 
nity of  art  is  to  be  recovered,  it  will 
be  by  national  galleries,  and  we  might 
jet  perhaps  hope,  by  re-opening  oar 
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cbarcbed  for  the  admiseion  of  scrip- 
tural pictures. 

The  chapter  upon  the  division  of 
pictures  into  classes,  is  by  no  means 
satisfactory.  It  is  admitted  by  the 
translator  to  be  incomplete.  At  its 
conclusion  is  a  quotation  from  Pliny, 
vhich,  as  it  is  intended  to  justify  De 
Buitiu's  taste  for  the  low  Flemish 
and  Dutch  schools,  does  not  indicate 
a  very  high  taste  in  either  Pliny  or 
himself.  Pliny  says  of  Pyreicus,  that 
**  few  artists  deserve  to  be  prefen*ed 
to  him.  That  he  painted,  in  small, 
barbers'  and  shoemakers'  stalls,  asses, 
bears,  and  such  things."  He  further 
adds,  that  his  works  obtwned  larger 
prices  than  other  artists  of  nobler 
subjects  obtained,  and  that  he  was 
not  degraded  by  choosing  such  low 
subjects.  We  beg  pardon  of  Pliny, 
but  we  would  not  give  three  farthings 
for  his  pictorial  judgment.  Indeed, 
had  not  Lucian  given  us  some  most 
vivid  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
ancient  pictures,  we  should  have  had 
no  very  high  opinion  of  them.  For 
the  well-known  anecdotes  speak  only 
in  favour  of  mechanical  excellence. 
Our  author,  in  his  chapter  on  the  art 
of  describing  pictures,  might  have 
taken  Lucian  for  his  model  with  great 
propriety.  Ihere  is  in  this  chapter 
on  division  into  classes,  much  non- 
sense about  beauty.  Ideal  and  Phy- 
sical. De  Burtin  thinks  we  have  not 
any  instinctive  feeling  for  physical 
beauty  as  of  moral  beauty;  that  a 
fixed  propoi-tion  of  parts  neither  in 
men  nor  animals,  anymore  than  in 
architecture,  is  the  foundation  of 
beauty— which  is  perfectly  ridiculous, 
and  not  worth  an  argument.  Ideal 
beauty  he  here  treats  with  great  con- 
tempt, and  points  out  two  truths  on 
this  matter  demonstrated  by  com- 
parative anatomy;  "the  one  of  which 
is,  that  the  beauty  of  the  antique 
heads  depends  chiefly  on  the  facial 
line  in  them,  making  an  angle  of  100 
degrees  with  the  horizontal  line ;  the 
other  is,  that  it  is  certain  that  such  a 
head  is  never  found  in  nature." 

In  the  tenth  chapter  he  treats  of 
*'  the  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the 
pictures  of  the  16th  and  17th  centu- 
ries over  those  of  the  past  century." 
He  looks  upon  Rome  and  the  Antique 
as  the  chief  cause,  and  that  artists  go 
there  before  they  have  established 


principles  of  art    It  is  not,  he  as- 
serts, in  difference  of  colours;  for 
*^  Giorgione  and  Titian  neither  made 
this  themselves,  nor  brought  them 
from  afar,  but  bought  them  uniformly 
in  the  shops  at  Venice."    He  appean 
to  entertain  no  snspicioa  of  loss  or 
deterioration  of  vehide ;  on  the  coa- 
trary,  thinks  some  artists  have  bees 
very  successful  in  copies,  here  rather 
contradicting  his  former  remariESopoa 
the  difference  between  old  copies  and 
new;  but,  above  all,  he  attributes  this 
dicadence  of  art  to  the  neglect  of 
<X)lonr.     That,  however,  is  evidently 
only  one  part  of  the  art.     We  are 
almost  induced  to  smile  either  at  his 
flattery  or  his  simplicity  in  naxnio; 
certain  exceptions  of  modem  timcB, 
whose  names  will  be  little  known  to^ 
and  those  known  not  much  in  the  ad- 
miration  of,  the  English  collector,  ''all 
of  whom  have  carried  their  art  to  a 
very  high  degree  of  perfection."  In  hi* 
chapter  on  the  ''  different  manners  of 
the  masters,"  it  is  observable  howlittl* 
he  has  to  say  of  the  Italian  schools; 
almost  all  the  subsequent  remarks  in 
the  volume  are  confined  to  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch.  He  greatly  praisesDietrici 
for  his  manner,  which  to  us  is  aofc 
pleasingv  and  which  ire  riiould  t&n 
an  imitating  flippancy.    He  tells  an 
anecdote  of  Titian,  which,  if  it  rest 
upon  any  good  authority,  tends  to 
prove   that  Titian's    medium  mast 
have  been  one  which  admitted  the 
mixture    of   water   with    oil     Of 
Titian  he  says,  that  at  the  end  of  his 
life  ''  he  used  to  daub  his  best  works 
anew  with  red  paint,  because  he 
thought  the  colour  too  feeble.    Bat 
happily  his  pupils  had  the  address  to 
prevent  the  fatal  effects  of  his  fool- 
ishness, by  making  ^p  hii  cokmrt  intt 
water  onfy,,  or  with  an  oil  that  was 
not  of  a  drjring  natore."    With  col- 
ours ground,  Titian  oovld  not  have 
mixed  his  pencil  in  oil  atone  and 
unmixed — and    ho    would    himself 
have    immediately   discovered   tlM 
cheat,  for  it  would  have  dried  as 
distemper  dead,  and  crumbled  awar 
under  his  hand.    He  might  have  so 
painted,  if  oil  and  water  had  heen 
combined,  and  the  vehicle  rendered 
saponacoons,    which    it     probaUf 
was.    Many  artists  have  been  kd,  he 
observes,  to  change  the  manner  Awi 
good  to  bad.    We  haye  a  remiifcihio 
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iDsUnoe  in  our  Gdosborongh,  wbose 
itter  flcntchy,  slovenly  manuer  is 
most  displeasing ;  nor  had  he  at  any 
time  an  imagination  to  justify  it,  or 
nther  to  qualify  it  by  the  power  of 
hk  compositions. 

It  is  strange  that  he  attributes 
dOTenliness  of  manner  to  Rembrandt, 
**from  Avarice.'*  Documents  have 
recently  been  produced  showing  that 
Remtirandt^s  goods  were  seized  for 
payment  of  no  very  large  debt.  But 
is  Dot  M.  de  BuHn  altogether  mis- 
tiken  m  this  manner  of  Rembrandt? 
Any  of  his  pictures  that  show  this 
^ioreoliness,  are,  we  shonld  suspect,  in 
those  parts  merely  sketched  In — a  me- 
thod agreeable  to  his  practice,  which 
WIS  to  woii:  upon  and  upon,  glazing, 
ud  heaping  colour— a  method  which 
required,  in  the  first  instance,  a  loose 
and  undefined  sketchy  manner.  Some 
ffw  years  ago  there  was  a  picture  by 
him  exhibited  at  the  Institution, 
PaU-MaU— dead  game,  wonderfully 
pftinted,  and  evidently  unfinished ;  a 
boy  in  the  background  was,  as  we 
might  term  it,  daubed  in  in  a  very 
^loreaty  manner,  and  with  a  green- 
ish coioor,  evidently  for  the  sake  of 
that  ootour  as  an  underground.  Un- 
<ler  the  head  ''  Historical"  in  this 
chapter,  it  is  strange  to  find  but  se- 
ven names,  Rubens,  Vandyke,  Rem- 
braode,  Lairisse,  Poelemburg,  Albert 
Dnrer,  and  Hans  Holbein.  Even 
with  some  of  these  names  it  is  too 
niQch  honour  to  place  Lairesse  and 
Podembm^. 

In  reference  to  the  lower  classes  of 
^bj^^  we  think  justice  is  hardly 
doiie  to  Jan  Stecn,  of  whom,  consi- 
(leriog  him  even  as  a  colonrist,  more 
shoald  have  been  said,  than  that  he 
"is  distfaiguisbed  by  the  drollery  of 
}fis  sabjeets,  and  by  the  most  true  and 
iogeDioaBly  simple  expression  of  the 
^gs  of  common  life."  All  this 
iiiight  be  said  of  many  others ;  the 
characteristic  of  Jan  Steen  is  still 
^utiog.  80  we  think  as  to  Philip 
^'oovennan ;  no  notice  is  taken  of  his 
too  great  softness,  the  evident  fault 
of  bis  manner.  Nor  are  we  satisfied 
^th  the  description  of  Backhnysen. 
It  should  have  been  noticed  in  what 
be  is  distinguished  iix>m  Vandervelde. 
His  defect  in  composition  is  so  strik* 
^gi  «s  fineqnentiy  to  show  a  want  of 
I>cnpeotive  la  design,  and  often  he 


has  no  principal  objedt  in  his  picture; 
His  vessels  are  either  too  large  or  too 
small  for  the  scene ;  and  his  execu- 
tion was  likewise  too  softened.  He 
winds  up  this  part  of  the  subject  with 
a  quotation  from  Diderot,  that  ^^  he 
cannot  be  mannered,  either  in  design 
or  colouring,  who  imitates  nature  scru- 
pulously, and  that  mannerism  comes 
of  the  master  of  the  academy,  of  the 
school,  and  of  the  Antique,"  which 
we  very  much  doubt,  for  the  man- 
nerism is  often  in  the  mind,  the  pe* 
cnliar,  the  autographic  character  oC 
the  painter,  which  he  stamps  even 
upon  nature.  Were  a  Wynantz,  and 
a  Claude  or  Poussin,  put  down  be- 
fore the  same  scene,  how  different 
would  be  their  pictures,  how  different 
the  vision  in  the  eye  of  the  three  I 
A  Claude  would  see  the  distances,  a 
Caspar  Poussin  the  middle  distances 
and  flowing  lines,  and  Wynantz  the 
docks  and  thistles.  The  chapter 
**  on  the  signatures  of  the  Masters," 
will  be  found  useful  to  collectors.  He 
says  that  where  there  is  a  false  sig- 
nature it  is  removed  by  spirits  of 
wine,  and  that  is  the  proof  that  it  is 
false.  He  does  not  draw  the  infer- 
ence, that  as  spirits  of  wine  destroy 
the  one  vehicle  and  not  the  other,  the 
old  and  original,  they  must  differ. 

Another  chapter  is  devoted  to  ^^The 
famous  balance  composed  by  De  Piles 
for  estimating  the  different  degrees  of 
merit  in  the  principal  historical  pain- 
ters." This  famous  balance  is  a  pieco 
of  critical  coxcombry  with  which  we 
never  could  have  tolerable  patience. 
It  is  an  absurd  assumption  of  superi- 
ority in  the  critic  over  all  the  masters 
that  ever  were ;  as  if  he  alone  were 
able  to  conceive  perfectien,  to  which 
no  painter  has  ever  been  able  to  ad- 
vance ;  that  perfection  on  which  tho 
critic,  or  rather  De  Piles,  had  his  eye, 
is  Number  20 ;  that  no  Painter  has 
approached  it  nearer  than  nineteen* 
It  commences  with  a  falsehood  in 
supposition,  that  the  critic  is  above 
the  Painter,  or  Art,  or  the  only  one 
really  cognisant  of  it.  The  fact  being 
quite  the  reverse,  for  we  know  noAin^ 
that  we  have  not  been  absolutely  taught 
by  genius.  It  is  genius  that  precedes ; 
it  is  the  maker,  the  worker,  the  inven* 
tor,  who  alone  sees  the  step  beyond. 
Did  the  critic  see  this  step  he  would 
eease  to  be  the  critic,  and  become  the 
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maker.  He  would  become  the  genios. 
In  the  arts,  whether  of  poetry,  paint- 
ing, or  music,  we  know  nothing  bnt 
what  practical  genius  tells  us,  shows 
US,  teaches  us ;  seldom  is  it,  indeed, 
that  the  scholar  critic  comprehends 
fully  the  lessons  taught ;  but  to  pre- 
tend to  go  before  the  masters,  and  to 
set  up  a  post  with  his  Number  20 
marked  upon  it,  and  to  bid  his  master 
reach  it  if  he  can,  is  the  puerile  play 
of  an  infantine  intellect,  or  very  con- 
ceited mind !  And  so  we  give  M.  De 
Piles,  and  all  his  followers,  a  slap  in 
the  face,  and  bid  them  go  packing 
with  Number  20.  We  will  not  con- 
descend to  pull  to  pieces  this  fantas- 
tic scheme,  which  is  in  it^  distinc- 
tions, and  weighings  and  calculations, 
appreciations  and  depreciations,  as 
false  as  it  must  necessarily  be,  arising 
from  a  mind  capable  of  laying  down 
any  such  scheme  at  all.  The  chapter 
on  prices,  and  the  lists  contained, 
will  bo  consulted  with  advantage  by 
collectors.  It  contains  valuable  do- 
cuments, showing  the  fluctuations  of 
public  taste.  There  is  much  useful 
information  npon  cleaning  pictures, 
«nd  on  varnishes.  Something  has 
been  recently  said  to  bring  into  prac- 
tice again  the  varnishing  with  white 
of  egg.  M.  de  Burt  in  is  decidedly 
against  the  practice.  ^*  As  to  the  var- 
nishes of  water,  isinglass,  and  white 
of  eggj  every  prudent  amateur  will 
attack  them  the  instant  that  he  dis- 
covers such  dangerous  enemies,  and 
will  use  every  effort  to  free  his  ])ic- 
tnres  from  them."  We  think  him 
utterly  mistaken  in  the  following  pas- 
sage. *^  In  operating  upon  a  work  of 
art,  whether  to  clean  it  or  to  raise 
the  vamishf  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  colours  grow  hard 
only  by  the  lapse  of  time."  If  so, 
surely  a  hundred  years  would  be 
time  enough  to  harden — but  the  che- 
mical tests  which  touch  the  hard 
paint,  if  it  be  hard,  of  a  century  old, 
will  not  be  applicable  to  those  of  still 
older  date,  and  of  better  time.  He 
had  shown  this  unconsciously  in  what 
he  had  said  of  spirits  of  wine.  We 
have  taken  some  pains  in  the  pages 
of  Maga  to  disabuse  the  public  with 
regard  to  the  imaginary  benefit  of 
painting  in  varnish — a  most  pernicious 
practice ;  and  that  it  is  so,  we  have 
elsewhen  given  both  proof  and  aa«* 


thorities.  We  are  glad  to  find 
author  on  our  side.  ^'  Besidea,  no  one 
at  the  present  day  (1808)  is  ignorant 
of  their  absurd  method  of  painting 
in  varnish,  which  coimpts  the  cokNui\ 
and  prevents  them  ever  attaining 
the  requisite  hardness."  There  is 
much  useful  matter  upon  yanush- 
ing,  which  it  will  be  weU  that  collec- 
tors and  keepers  of  public  gaUenss 
should  read  with  attention.  We  do 
not  say  follow,  but  read ;  for  it  is  ih- 
deed  a  very  serious  matter  to  recom- 
mend a  varnish,  seeing  how  many 
pictures  are  totally  ruined  by  bad  ^ 
plications.  We  have  been  told  that 
dr}'ing  oil  mixed  with  mastic  vamiak 
has  been,  though  not  very  recently, 
nsed  in  our  National  Gallery.  We 
hope  it  is  a  mistake,  and  that  there 
has  been  no  such  practice.  The  effeet 
must  be  to  make  them  dull  and  horay, 
and  to  destroy  all  brilliancy  in  time. 
We  say  no  more  upon  that  subject, 
believing  that  our  National  Gallery  is 
intrusted  to  good  hands,  and  that 
whatever  is  done,  will  be  done  with 
judgment,  and  not  without  mnch  re- 
flection. A  new  varnish  has  ap- 
peared, "  Bentley's."  We  believe  it 
is  copal,  but  rendered  removable  »b 
mastic  It  is  certainly  very  brilliant, 
not,  or  but  slightly,  subject  to  chill, 
and  is  more  permanent,  as  weU  as  al- 
most colourless.  De  Burtin  not  only 
denounces  the  use  of  oil  in  vami^ies, 
but  speaks  of  a  more  disgusting  prac- 
tice, common  in  Italy,  of  rubbing  pic- 
tures *^with  fat,  oil,  or  lard,  or  other 

animal  grease So  deatmc- 

tive  a  practice  comes  in  process  of 
time  to  rot  the  picture,  so  that  it  will 
not  hold  together."  We  shonld 
scarcely  have  thought  it  worth  while 
to  notice  this,  had  we  not  seen  pic- 
tures so  treated  in  this  country.  Be- 
hold a  specimen  of  folly  and  hasard- 
ous  experiment : — ^^  At  that  time,  I 
frequented  the  Dresden  gallery  eveay 
morning,  and  got  from  M.  Biedal  all 
the  details  of  his  practice.  He  in- 
formed me  that,  amongst  others,  the 
chief  works  of  Correggio,  Buffaeile, 
Titian,  and  Procaccini,  after  having 
undergone  his  preparatory  operatioDS, 
had  got  a  coat  of  his  ^  oil  of  flowers^* 
which  he  would  repeat,  nntil  every 
part  became  ^  perfectly  bright'  Asd 
on  my  remarking,  that  in  the  admi- 
rable ^  Yenos '  of  Titian,  the 
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tions  alone  were  bright,  and  all  the  rest 
flat,  be  told  me  Tvith  perfect  coolness^ 
tbat  *  having  only  as  yet  given  it 
three  coats  of  his  oil,  that  it  was  not 
astonishing,  bat  that  he  wonld  put  it 
an  in  nnison  by  mnltiplying  the 
coats.'**  The  man  should  have  been 
snffocated  in  his  "  oil  of  flowers,"  pre- 
served in  them,  and  hong  np  in  the 
gallery  in  terrorem.  Conld  ghosts 
walk  and  pnnish,  we  would  not  have 
|)een  in  his  skin,  though  perfumed 
with  his  preservative  oil  of  flowers, 
under  the  visitations  of  the  ghosts  of 
Correggio,  Raflaelle,  Titian,  and  Pro- 
cacdni.  *'  Such,"  adds  M.  de  Bur- 
tin,  *^  was  his  threat  at  the  very  mo- 
ment that  I  felt  overpowered  with 
chagrin,  to  see  the  superb  carnations 
cf  Titian  acquiring  a  yellowish,  sad, 
and  monotonous  tone,  through  the 
coats  that  he  had  already  given  to  it.*' 


We  have  noticed,  at  considerable 
length,  this  work,  and  have  been  led 
on  by  the  interest  of  the  subject. 
The  perusal  of  this  translation  will 
repay  the  connoisseur,  and  we  think 
the  artist.  The  former,  in  this 
country,  will  be  surprised  to  find 
names  of  artists,  whose  works  will 
not  be  found  in  our  collections,  at 
least  with  their  titles.  The  artist 
will  find  some  useful  information,  and 
will  always  find  his  flame  of  enthusi- 
asm fed  by  reading  works  upon  the 
subject  of  art,  though  they  should  be 
very  inferior  to  the  present  useful 
volume.  We  recommend  it  as  not 
nnamusing  to  all  who  wish  to  think 
upon  art,  and  to  acquire  the  now  al- 
most necessary  accomplishment  of  a 
taste  for  pictures. 


MAimER  AND  MATTEH. 


A  Tali. 
Cbaptsb  I. 


Aloso  the  dusty  highwky,  and 
vndemeath  a  July  sun,  a  man  about 
fifty,  tending  somewhat  to  the  corpu- 
lent, and  dressed  in  heavy  parsonic 
black,  might  have  been  seen  treading 
slowly — treading  with  all  that  quiet 
caution  which  one  uses  who,  conscious 
of  fat,  trusts  his  person  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  summer  sky.  Mr  Simpson, 
anch  was  the  name  of  this  worthy 
pedestrian,  passed  under  the  deno- 
mination of  a  mathematical  tutor, 
though  it  was  now  some  time  since  he 
had  been  known  to  have  any  pupiL 
fie  was  now  bent  from  the  village  of 
*  to  the  country-seat  of  Sir  John 

Steventon,  which  lay  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. He  had  received  the  un- 
usual honour  of  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner at  the  great  man^s  house,  and  it 
was  evidently  necessary  that  he  should 
present  himself,  both  his  visage  and 
ius  toilet,  in  a  state  of  as  much  oom- 
I>osare  as  possible.  The  dust  upon 
ias  very  shining  boot,  this  a  touch 
from  his  pocket-handkerchief,  before 
entering  the  house,  could  remove,  and 
sa  1^  lUl  traces  of  the  road  would  be 
obliterated ;  but  should  this  wipked 


perspiration   once    fairly   break   its 
bounds,  he  well  knew  that  nothing 
but  the  lapse  of  time,  and  the  fall  of 
night,  would  recover  him  from  this 
piUpable  disorder.    Therefore  it  was 
that  he  walked  with  wonderful  pla- 
cidity, making  no  one  movement  of 
body  or  mind  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  task  of  progression, 
and  holding  himself  up,  so  to  speak, 
wit/iin  his  habiliments  as  if  he  and 
they,  though  unavoidably  companions 
on  the  same  journey,  were  by  no 
means  intimate  or  willing  associates. 
There  was  a  narrow  strip  of  shade 
firom  the  hedge  that  ran  beside  the 
road,  and  although  the  shadow  still 
left  the  nobler  half  of  his  person  ex- 
posed to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  he  kept 
carefully  within  such  shelter  as  it 
afforded.    If  he  encountered  any  one, 
he  stood  still  and  examined  the  foliage 
of  the  hedge.    To  dispute  the  path  in 
any  other  manner,  with  the  merest 
urchin  he  might  meet,  was  out  of  the 
question.    It  would  have  caused  ex- 
citement.   Moreover  he  was  a  meek 
man,  and  in  all  donbtfhl  points  yield- 
ed to  the  claim  ai  othcnu    Gvo^^isri** 
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boys  uid  banrowowomen  always  had 
the  wall  of  him.  Our  traveller  pro- 
ceeded 80  tfranquilly,  that  a  sparrow 
boldly  bopped  down  upon  the  ground 
before  him;  ho  was  so  resolved  to 
enter  into  conflict  with  no  living  crea- 
ture, that  he  paused  till  it  had  hop- 
ped off  again. 

Mr  Simpson^s  toilet,  though  it  had 
been  that  day  a  subject  of  great  an- 
xiety with  him,  presented,  we  fear, 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world  nothiug  re- 
markable. A  careless  observer,  if 
questioned  on  the  apparition  he  had 
met  with,  would  have  replied  very 
briefly,  that  it  was  the  figure  of  an 
old  pedant  dressed  in  a  snit  of  rusty 
black.  Salt  of  rusty  black  I  And  so 
he  would  dismiss  tho  aggregate  of  all 
that  was  choice,  reserved,  and  pre- 
cious in  the  wardrobe  of  Mr  Simpson. 
Rusty  black,  indeed  1  Why,  that  dress 
coat,  which  had  been  set  apart  for 
years  for  high  and  solemn  occasions, 
had  contracted  a  fresh  dignity  and 
importance  from  every  solemnity  with 
which  it  had  been  associated  And 
those  respectable  nether-garments, 
had  they  not  always  been  dismissed 
from  service  the  moment  he  re-enter- 
ed his  own  dusty  apartment?  Had 
they  not  been  religiously  preserved 
from  all  abrasion  of  the  surfacei 
whether  irom  cane-bottomed  chair,  or 
that  under  portion  of  the  library  table 
which,  to  students  who  cross  their 
legs,  is  found  to  be  so  peculiarly  per- 
nicious to  the  nap  of  cloth?  What 
could  have  made  them  worse  for 
wear?  Would  a  thoughtless  world 
confound  the  influence  of  the  all-em* 
bracing  atmosphere,  with  the  wear 
and  tear  proper  to  cloth  habiliments? 
And  then  his  linen — ^would  a  careless 
public  refuse  to  take  notice  that  not  a 
single  button  was  missing  from  the 
shirt,  which,  in  general,  had  but  one 
solitai'y  button  remaining— just  one 
at  the  neck,  probably  fastened  by  his 
own  hand?  Above  all,  was  it  not 
noticeable  that  he  was  not  to-day 
under  the  necessity  of  hiding  one 
hand  behind  him  under  the  lappets  of 
his  coat,  and  slipping  the  other  down 
his  half-open  umbrella,  to  conceal  the 
dilapidated  gloves,  but  could  dis- 
play both  hands  with  pafect  can* 
dour  to  public  scrutiny?  Were  all 
these  singular  merits  to  pass  unac- 
knowledged, to  be  seen  by  no  one,  or 
4een  only  by  himself? 


It  was  an  exoelleni  widi  of  Bonn'-- 

**  Ob,  would  some  power  the  giAie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us !  " 

But  it  would  be  a  still  more  coaveni- 
ent  thing  if  some  power  would  give  Ike 
rest  of  the  world  thefacultyofseeiDgaB 
as  we  see  ourselves.  It  would  prodiue  a 
most  comfortable  state  of  public  o^ 
ion ;  and  on  no  sulject  would  it  operatt 
more  favourably  than  on  that  of  dre& 
Could  we  spread  over  bdxdders  the 
same  happy  ddoaaon  that  rests  oi 
ourselves,  what  a  magical  chiage 
would  take  place  in  the  extenisl  ap« 
pearanee  of  society  1  MrSimpfl<MLa 
not  the  only  perscm  who  might  com- 
plain that  the  world  will  not  regard 
his  several  articles  of  attire  from  the 
same  point  of  view  as  himsdL  Wa 
know  a  very  charming  lady,  who, 
when  she  examines  her  kid  gloves^ 
doubles  her  little  fist,  and  then  pro- 
nounces— they  will  do—forgetful  that 
she  is  not  in  the  habit  of  doublrngber 
pretty  fist  in  the  face  of  every  oae 
that  she  speaks  to — and  that,  there- 
fore, others  will  not  take  exactly  the 
same  point  of  view  as  herself. 

l^otwithstanding  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  our  mathematician  contrived  to 
deliver  himself  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation  at  the  mansion  of  Sir 
John  Steventon.  We  pass  over  the 
ceremony  of  dinner,  and  draw  op  the 
enrtain  just  at  that  time  when  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  have  re-afiseia* 
bled  in  the  drawing-room.  * 

We  look  round  the  well-dressed 
circle,  and  it  is  some  time  before  ▼« 
can  discover  our  wortiiy  friend.  Ai 
length,  after  a  miniite  research)  we 
find  him  standing  alone  in  the  re- 
motest comer  of  the  room.  He  ia 
apparently  engaged  in^examinmg  the 
bust  of  the  proprietor  of  the  mansioot 
which  stands  there  upon  its  marUe 
pedestal.  He  has  almost  toraed  his 
back  upon  the  company.  Any  one, 
from  his  attitude,  might  take  him  for 
a  connoissenr,  perhaps  an  artist,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  critical  survey.  Bot  co 
far  is  he  from  being  at  the  preaeat 
moment  drawn  away  by  his  admira- 
tion of  the  fine  arts,  that  we  qnestioii 
whether  he  even  aeea  the  bust  that  if 
atanding  upright,  face  to  face,  before 
him.  He  has  got  into  that  eonin'i 
and  knows  not  how  to  move  from  it. 
He  knows  not  where  else  to  put  him- 
4nU;  or  what  else  to  be  looking  ^ 
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The  scene  in  w&ich  he  finds  himself 
hjis,  from  the  solitude  of  bis  later 
yean,  become  strange  and  embarrass- 
ing. The  longer  be  stands  there, 
ihe  more  impossible  does  it  seem  for 
liim  to  get  away,  or  even  to  tnm 
ronnd  and  face  the  company.  The 
{M»ition  of  the  valorous  Scbmelzle, 
mho  having  read  upon  a  board  the 
notice  ^*tluit  spring  guns  were  set 
upon  the  premises,"  trembled  as  mn<^ 
10  retreat  as  to  advance,  to  move  a 
foot  backwards  or  forwards,  or  in  any 
4irection,  but  stood  gaaing  at  the 
fbnnidable  annoancement,  was  scarce- 
ly more  painful  than  that  of  Simpson. 
Although  probably  not  a  single  per- 
son m  the  room  was  taking  the  least 
ooUee  of  bis  movements,  he  feit  that 
crtrj  eye  was  npon  him.  The  co- 
lour was  mounting  in  his  cheek. 
£Tery  moment  his  situation  was  be- 
comiog  more  intolerable.  We  are 
afraid  that  he  would  soon  have  com- 
mitted something  very  absurd— have 
broken  from  his  moorings  with  a  shout 
-H)r  dispelled  the  sort  of  nightmare 
tittt  was  stifling  him  by  some  violent 
^ore,  perhaps  by  dealing  a  blow 
at  that  bust  which  stood  there  so 
pladdly  before  him,  Just  as  the  poor 
yoeth  did  at  the  British  Museum, 
who  threw  a  stone  at  the  Portland 
tise,  to  prove  that  he  also  was  a 
nan,  and  had  Tolition,  and  was  not 
to  be  looked  into  stone  by  the  Gorgon 
of  society.  Fortunately,  however, 
Sir  John  Steventon  himself  came  to 
the  rescue. 

""WeD,  Mr  Simpson,**  said  the 
hironet  pointing  to  the  bust,  ^*  do  yon 
tnu»  a  resemblance  ?  '* 

Mr  Shnpson  was  so  overjoyed  to 
We  at  length  some  one  at  hand  to 
whom  he  migl|t  speak,  or  seem  to  be 
H^eakhig,  and  so  connect  himself  with 
the  sodety  around  him,  that  to  the 
liniple  question  he  made  not  one  only, 
hot  several  answers,  and  very  dissi- 
oiUarones  too#  In  the  same  breath 
^  found  it  a  likeness,  yet  not  very 
like,  and  ended  with  asking  for  whom 
it  was  mtended. 

^  John  Steventon  smiled,  and 
tfter  one  or  two  indifferent  observa* 
tioAs,  led  Mr  Simpson  apart  into  a 
fittle  study  or  mmetum  of  his  own, 
wlach  communicated  with  the  draw- 
ng-roont  It  will  be  naturally  oon" 
doded  that  there  existed  some  pecn* 
«r  reason  Ibr  ihe  invitation  passed 


on  our  humble  mathcmntician,  who 
was, not  altogether  the  person,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  fiud  him* 
self  a  guest  at  rich  men's  tables.  The 
following  conversation  will  explain 
this  departure  from  the  usual  course 
of  tilings,  and  the  respectable  conven- 
tions of  society. 

•  "  You  were  some  yeare,"  said  Sur 
John,  **  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  the 
late  Mr  Scott?" 

"I  was," responded  Mr  Simpson; 
^*  and  prepared  his  son  for  Cambridge. 
Had  the  young  man  lived*'— -~ 

"He would,  I  am  sure,"  politely 
interrupted  Sir  John,  "have  borne 
testimony  to  the  value  of  your  in- 
struction. I  am,  as  you  may  be 
aware,  the  executor  of  Mr  Scott. 
That  gentleman  was  so  well  satisfied 
with  the  exertions  you  made,  and  the 
interest  you  took  in  his  son,  that,  on 
your  quitting  him,  ho  presented  yon, 
I  believe,  with  an  annuity  of  fifty 
pounds,  to  be  enjoyed  during  your 
life.  This  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to 
say  so,  the  chief  source  of  your  in- 
come." 

"  The  only  one,"  answered  Mr 
Simpson.  *'  For  although  I  willingly 
proclaim  myself  tutor  of  mathematics, 
because  a  title,  no  matter  what,  is  a 
protection  from  the  idle  curiosity  of 
neighbours ;  yet,  if  I  may  venture  to 
say  so,  my  life  is,  indeed,  devoted  to 
science  for  the  love  of  science  itself, 
and  with  the  hope  of  enrolling  my 
name,  although  the  very  last  and 
humblest,  amongst  those  who  have 
perfected  our  knowledge  of  the  ma- 
thematics, and  extended  their  appli- 
cation. I  have  already  conceived, 
and  in  part  executed  a  work." 

Mr  Simpson  was  launching  on  the 
full  tide  of  his  favourite  subject.  He 
thought,  as  good  simple  creatures  al-' 
ways  do,  that  he  could  not  make  a 
better  return  for  the  hospitalities  of 
the  rich  man,  than  by  pouring  out  his 
whole  heart  before  him.  Sad  mistake 
which  these  simple  people  fall  into  \ 
The  rich  man  cares  nothing  for  their 
heart,  and  is  very  susceptible  to  ennui. 

"  Very  good,"  interrupted  Sir  John, 
^*  very  good ;  but  with  regard  to  this 
annuity.  I  have  not  yet  looked  over 
the  papers  relating  to  it,  and  I  hope, 
for  your  sake,  I  shall  find  it  properly 
secured." 

*^  I  have  a  deed  formally  drawn  up.** 

^  True,  true;  and  I  hope  all  will 
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be  found  straightforward  in  this,  and 
in  other  affairs  of  the  testator,  and 
that  nothing  wili  compel  me  to  call  in 
the  assistance  or  sanction  of  the  Gonrt 
of  Chancery  in  administering  the 
estate.  In  that  case,  although  your 
claim  might  be  ultimately  substan- 
tiated, yet  the  payment  of  your  an- 
nuity might,  for  some  years,  be  sus- 
pended." 

"  I  pray  God  not !"  exclaimed  our 
man  of  science  with  some  trepidation. 
**  I  have  lived  so  much  alone,  so  en- 
tirely amongst  my  figures  and  dia- 
grams, that  I  have  not  a  friend  in  the 
world  of  whom  I  could  borrow  six- 
pence." 

"  Well,  I  trust,"  resumed  Sir  John, 
after  a  short  pause,  "  that  there  will 
be  no  occasion  for  applying  to  a  Court 
of  Chancery.  There  ought  to  be  none. 
There  is  but  one  child,  ^Irs  Vincent, 
whom  you  have  seen  this  evening  in 
the  druwing-room.  The  great  essen- 
tial is  to  keep  prying  and  meddlesome 
attorneys  from  thrusting  themselves 
into  the  business.  You  acted  us  confi- 
dential secretary  as  well  as  tutor,  while 
you  were  domiciled  with  Mr  Scott." 
"  I  did." 

'*  There  was  a  pecuniary  transac- 
tion between  myself  and  Mr  Scott,  to 
"which  1  think  you  were  privy." 

^^  A  loan  of  ten  thousand  pounds, 
for  which  you  gave  your  bond." 

"  Exactly.  I  see  yon  are  informed 
of  that  circumstance.  You  are  not, 
perhaps,  equally  well  informed  that 
that  bond  was  cancelled;  that  the 
debt,  in  short,  was  paid.  This  hap- 
pened after  you  had  left  Mr  Scott. 
But  although,  as  I  tell  yon,  this  debt 
no  longer  exists,  yet  it  might  create 
a  great  embarrassment  to  me,  and  to 
every  person  interested  in  the  estate 
of  the  testator,  if  it  were  known  that 
such  a  debt  ever  had  existed.  Mrs 
Vincent  has  just  returned  from  India, 
expecting  a  very  considerable  fortune 
from  her  late  father.  To  her,  in  gene- 
ral terms,  the  whole  property  is  left. 
She  will  be  disappointed.  There  is 
much  less  than  she  anticipates.  How- 
over,  not  to  make  a  long  story  of  this 
matter,  all  I  have  to  request  of  you 
IB  this,  if  any  one  should  question  yon 
as  to  the  property  of  your  late  patron, 
and  especially  as  to  this  transaction, 
be  you  silent — know  nothing.  Yoa 
have  ever  been  a  man  of  books,  bu- 
lled in  abfitnustioiiB^  the  anawer  will 


appear  quite  natoraL  This  will  save 
yon,  be  assured,  from  mach  vexatiMy 
disquietude,  and  grievous  intcrmpCioB 
to  your  studies,  and  I  shall  rest  your 
debtor  for  your  considerate  behaTioob 
A  contrary  course  will  create  ember> 
rassment  to  all  parties,  and  ppt  i» 
jeopardy  your  own  annuity,  ou  whi^ 
as  yon  say,  you  depend  for  sobsist- 
ence,  and  the  carrying  oat  of  your 
scientific  projects." 

As  Mr  Simpson  sat  silent  dnriag 
this  communication.  Sir  John  continu- 
ed some  time  longer  in  the  same  straia. 
He  made  no  doubt  that  the  simple 
mathematician  before  him  was  quite 
under  his  influence — ^was  completely 
in  his  power.    That  simple  persoiit 
however,  who  lived  in  obscurity,  al^ 
most  in  penury — to  society  an  object 
of  its  wisely  directed  ridicule — was  a 
man  of  honour.    Little  had  he  to  do 
with  the  world ;  even  its  good  opinioa 
was  scarcely  of  any  importance  to 
him.    What  to  him  was  the  fastidi- 
ousness of  virtue— to  him  whom  po- 
verty excluded  from  the  refined  por- 
tion of  society,  and  knowledge  aaA 
education  from  the  vulgar  and  illite- 
rate? What  could  he  profit  by  it? 
Nothing,  absolutely  nothing.     And 
yet  there  was  no  power  on  earth  conld 
have  made  this  man  false  to  bis  hon- 
our.   Partly,  perhaps,  from  his  TQ17 
estrangement  from  the  business  of  tlie 
world,  his  sense  of  virtue  had  retained 
its  fresh  and  youthful  susceptibility. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  such  men,  he 
was    slow   to    attribute    villanj   te 
others.    This  it  was  had  kept  him 
silent;   he  waited  to  be  quite  oob^ 
vinced  that  he  understood  Sir  Jc^m» 
When  the  truth  stood  plainly  reveal- 
ed, when  it  became  evident  to  him 
that  this  debt  of  ten  thousand  pounda 
was  not  paid,  and  that  he  was  brought 
there  to  be  bribed  or  intimidated  into 
a  guilty  secrecy,  his  whole  BOid  firei 
up  with  indignation. 

He  had  listened,  as  we  say,  m 
silence.  When  satisfied  that  he  per- 
fectly comprehended  Sur  John,  he  rose 
from  his  seat,  and  briefly  intimatin|^ 
that  he  should  not  leave  him  lonif  in 
doubt  as  to  the  manner  in  which  ba 
should  act,  turned,  and  abruptly  left 
the  apartment.  Sir  John  had  no  tiao 
to  arrest  him,  and  could  ooly  foUow, 
and  be  a  witness  to  his  movements. 
He  re-entered  the  drawing-roonu 
Where  were  now  all  the  temns  of 
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that  soene?  Where  the  awe  which 
its  eaff  elec&Bt  cenmoiiial  in^ired  ? 
GoM,  nttofy  gone.  He  had  now  a 
iolty  to  fUil.  Yoa  wvnld  have  said 
it  WIS  another  maiu  Had  he  beea 
the  pmpdelw  of  the  mansioii,  he  eonld 
Bot  have  entered  with  a  more  assured 
and  naeiibarrassed  air.  There  was 
a  perfeet  freedom  and  dignity  in  bis 
deaieaBOiar  as  he  stepped  across  the 
room.  In  the  centre  of  the  room, 
tinmied,  as  it  were,  npoa  the  sofa,  sat 
two  hides,  remarfcaUe  aboTO  all  the 
odien,  ftr  the  fisiahed  ^eganoe  of 
their  manner,  and  the  splendour  of 
tiietr  toiiet.  The  one  was  Lady 
Steroiton,  the  other  Mrs  Vincent. 
Some  minatea  ago,  not  for  all  the 
world  would  he  have  stood  alone  upon 
tbat  piece  of  carpet  in  front  of  this 
lo&L  No  eovrtier,  assored  of  the 
noit  smiling  reception,  could  have 
drami  his  chair  with  more  ease  to  the 
vacsDt  spot  beside  Mrs  Y  incent,  than 
did  now  Mr  Simpson.  He  immedi* 
stel J  entered  into  conrersation  on  the 


subject  that  at  the  moment  engrossed 
all  his  thoughts ;  he  r^uinded  her  ot 
the  confidential  intimacy  which  had 
subsisted  between  himself  and  her  late 
father ;  proflSered  his  assistance  to  aid 
her  in  the  arrangement  of  her  affairs ; 
and,  in  parttcnlar,  gaye  a  succinct 
account  of  the  transaction  which  Sir 
John  had  manifested  so  great  anxiety 
to  conceal. 

The  manner  in  which  all  this  waa 
said,  so  entirely  took  Sir  John  Steven- 
ton  by  surprise,  that  he  was  unable 
to  interfere  with  a  single  word.  Mra 
Vincent,  to  whom  the  information 
was  evidently  quite  new,  concealed 
the  embarrassment  she  felt  in  some 
general  expressions  of  thanks  to  Mr 
Simpson.  He,  when  he  had  fulfilled 
his  object,  rose,  and  making  a  pro- 
found bow  to  his  host  and  hostess^ 
quitted  the  house.  His  demeanour 
was  such,  that  his  host  involuntarily 
returned  his  salutation  with  one  of 
marked  deference  and  respect. 


CaAPTaa  II. 


Ayearhad  nXM  round,  and  Mrs 
Tmeent  was  estiUilished  in  all  her 
Tights.  Sff  John  Steventon  had  been 
disappoiBted  in  thefrandnknt  scheme 
he  had  devised;  not  disapp<Mnted, 
however,  aa  he  deemed,  in  the  revenge 
he  had  taken  cm  the  man  who  had 
frostntad  it.  Payment  of  Mr  l^mp* 
sod's  aanuii^  waa  lesiBted,  and  the 
poor  mathematician  was  in  great 
straits  to  those  neeessaiiea  of  life^ 
^^h,  necessary  as  they  may  be,  are 
often  with  a  great  portion  of  the  hu^ 
Baa  family  very  fortuitous.  Ask  not 
on  what  legal  pretexts  Sir  John  had 
ben  BaooMBfal  in  inffieting  this  re- 
venge. Sedi  pietexta  are  ^^  thick  as 
Idackbeniee.''  Fadks  e$t  de$cengu»^ 
Korich  suitor  ever  sought  long  for 
fdmattkiB  mtQ  the  Comrt  of  Chanoeiy, 
however  difienlt  even  he  may  have 
fcond  the  eocape  from  it.  Neither^ 
do  we  appiebend^  is  there  any  remedy 
for  this  abuse  of  law,  in  the  legal  re* 
^Kns  asaany  eontempkated  by  our 
^Bgiahiten.  Ueeidyeieetive  remedy, 
if  wenmybehCTe  permitted  to  give 
siemsik,  would  be  this— that  the 
state  adudaister  civil  jastiee  at  its 
own  espease  to  ridi  and  poor  alike-^ 
^^  salt  protects  eadi  man'alife  and 
«ih,  so  it  aboold  pieleel  «aeh  ipan'a 


property,  which  is  the  means  of  life^ 
which  is  often  as  essential  to  him  b» 
the  limbs  by  which  he  moves.  Thia 
is  the  only  mode  of  realizing  tbat 
^'  equal  justice  *'  which  at  present  is 
the  vain  boast  of  every  system  of 
jurisprudence,  when  the  suitor  has  to 
pay  for  protection  to  his  property. 

Poor  Simpson,  who  had  lived  for 
some  years  on  his  scanty  annuity^ 
and  had  lived  content,  for  his  wanta 
were  few,  and  his  mind  utterly  ab- 
sorbed in  his  science,  now  found  him* 
self  without  the  simplest  means  of 
snbsistenoe.  He  had  escaped,  as  he 
thought,  for  ever,  from  the  necessity 
of  applying  his  science  to  satisfy  mere 
animal  wants ;  he  began  to  think  he 
should  be  very  fortunate  if  all  hla 
science  would  procure  for  him  the 
commonest  *^  board  and  lodging !  *^ 
When  a  man  has  ceased  to  cultivate 
his  relationship  with  society,  and 
wishes,  after  a  time,  to  return  to  themt. 
he  will  find  that  a  blank  wall  has  beea 
built  up  between  him  and  the  world. 
There  ia  not  even  a  door  to  knock  at» 
let  alone  the  chance  of  its  openlng^ 
when  he  knocks^  Oar  mathematiciaa 
knew  not  where  to  look  for  a  pupil^ 
nor  for  a  friend  who  would  recoo^ 
mondhinu  Some  unavailing  attempte 
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iie  made  to  obtain  hiB  rights  throngh 
litigation ;  bat  he  soon  found,  that  to 
the  loss  of  bis  money  he  was  adding 
only  the  loss  of  all  tranqaillity  of 
mind.  The  lawyer  he  employed 
neglected  (and  very  naturally)  a  suit 
which  would  have  required  on  his 
part  large  advances,  the  repayment 
of  which  was  very  precarious. 

In  this  predicament  he  bethouffht 
•liimself  of  making  an  appeal  to  Mrs 
Vincent,  the  lady  whom  he  had  be- 
nefited by  his  simple  and  straight- 
forward honesty;  not  that  ho  held  her 
under  any  peculiar  obligation  to  him ; 
what  he  had  done  was  by  no  means 
to  oblige  her ;  it  was  strictly  a  self- 
obligation  ;  he  could  not  have  acted 
otherwise,  let  the  consequences  have 
been  what  they  might.  But  he  rea- 
soned with  himself,  that  the  annuity 
of  which  he  was  deprived  would  fall 
into  the  general  residue  of  the  estate, 
imd  be  in  fact  paid  to  her ;  and  as  he 
could  not  believe  that  she  would  wish 
to  profit  by  the  villany  of  Sir  John, 
he  thought  there  could  be  nothing 
derogatory  to  him,  nor  exacting  .upon 
her,  if  he  proposed  to  relinquish  en- 
tirely his  legal  claim  upon  the  estate, 
and  receive  the  annuity  from  her 
hands.  She  must  surely  be  desirous, 
he  thought,  to  fulfil  the  solemn  en- 
jgagements  of  her  deceased  parent. 
Full  of  these  cogitations,  he  betook 
himself  to  London,  where  Mrs  Yin- 
cent  had  established  herself. 

The  reader  must  imagine  himself 
introduced  into  an  elegantly  fhmished 
tirawing-room,  in  one  of  the  most 
fashionable  quarters  of  the  metropo- 
lis. Had  we  any  talent  for  the  des- 
cription of  the  miracles  of  upholstery, 
it  would  be  a  sin  to  pass  over  so  su- 
perb and  tasteful  a  scene  without  a 
word.  But  the  little  descriptive 
power  we  possess^  must  be  reserved 
for  the  lady  who  was  sitting  in  the 
midst  of  one  of  those  domestic  minia- 
ture palaces,  of  which  the  ^'  interiors'* 
of  London  could  present  so  great  a 
number.  Mrs  Vincent  had  lately 
become  a  widow,  at  the  openmg  of 
our  narrative,  and  was  therefore  still 
stressed  in  black.  But  though  in 
black,  or  rather  perhaps  on  that  very 
account,  her  attire  was  peculiarly 
oostly.  In  black  only  can  magnifi- 
cence of  apparel  be  perfectly  allied 
with  purity  of  taste.  And  certainly 
nothing  could  harmonlae  better  than 


the  rich  satin  dress,  and  the  saperb 
scarf  of  laoe  which  fell  over  it  witii 
such  a  gorgeous  levity.  A  pope  Inhia 
lughest  day  of  festival  migfat  hsTe 
coveted  that  lace.  Between  the  bUek 
satin  and  the  light  folds  of  the  scvf, 
relieved  by  the  one,  and  tempexed, 
and  sometimes  half  hidden  by  the 
other,  played  a  diamond  cross,  which 
might  have  been  tiie  ransom  of  a 
Great  Mogul.  The  features  of  Mrs 
Vincent  were  remarkably  delicste, 
and  her  pale  beauty  was  of  that  order 
which  especially  inter^ts  the  inagi* 
nation.  She  wore  her  hair  pUiulj 
parted  upon  either  side,  revealing  the 
charming  contour  of  her  well-diaped 
head.  A  patriarch  would  have  glo- 
ried in  his  age  if  it  gave  him  the  pri- 
vilege to  take  that  dear  head  betweeo 
his  hands,  and  imprint  his  holy  kiss 
upon  the  forehead.  Her  little  giil, 
her  sole  companion  and  chief  trea- 
sure in  the  world,  stood  prattling  b^ 
fore  her;  and  the  beauty  of  the  yooog 
mother  was  tenfold  increased  by  the 
utter  forgetfulness  of  herself,  whidi 
.  she  manifested  as  she  bent  orer  her 
child,  absorbed  in  the  beauty  of  that 
dear  little  image  which  she  was  nerer 
weary  of  caressing. 

Mrs  Vincent  was  oven  more  fiud- 
sating  in  manner  than  in  appearance. 
She  was  one  of  those  charmlag  little 
personages  whom  every  one  idoliies, 
whom  men  and  women  alike  eooeent 
to  pet.  It  was  impossible  to  be  m  the 
same  room  with  her  half  an  hour  with- 
out bemg  perfectly  raidy  to  do  eveiy 
thing,  reasonaUe  or  mireasoaable, 
that  she  could  request  of  yon.  Tbe 
charm  of  her  conversation,  or  rather 
of  her  society,  was  irresistible ;  tbeie 
was  a  sweet  subdued  gaiety  in  her 
speech,  accent,  and  gestures  which 
made  you  happy,  you  knew  not  why; 
and  though  by  no  means  a  wit,  nor 
laying  the  least  claim  to  be  a  derer 
person,  there  was  a  sprightly  masic 
in  her  tones,  and  a  spontaaeoos  riva* 
city  in  her  language,  which  left  a  fiu 
more  delightful  impression  than  the 
most  decided  wit. 

Where  shall  we  find  a  nofe  besati- 
ful  picture  than  that  of  a  young  nio- 
ther,  and  that  mother  a  widow,  bend- 
ing over  the  glossy  tresses  of  her  child? 
Ke ver  is  woman  so  attractive,  so  aab- 
duing;  never  does  she  so  tenderty 
claim  our  protection ;  never  is  she  so 
completely  proteotedf  so  unassaUsble, 
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«o  pradominant.  Poor  Simpson  felt 
hh  heart  penetrated  with  the  holiest 
love  and  veneration  when  he  entered 
the  room. 

Nothing  conld  exceed  the  graceful 
and  benevolent  manner  in  which  Mrs 
Fmcent  received  him.  He  had  been 
the  tried  friend  of  her  father,  the  be- 
ared tntor  of  her  brother ;  he  had 
iately  been  of  signal  service  to  herself. 
Mr  Simpson  was  overpowered  with 
his  reception.  The  object  of  his  visit 
6eemed  already  accomplished.  Hard- 
4j  did  it  appear  necessary  to  proceed 
with  any  verbal  statement;  surely 
€be  knew  his  position,  and  this  was 
enongh.  She  had  been  restored  to 
bcr  rights ;  she  would  not,  she  conld 
not,  slIIow  him  to  suffer  by  an  act 
which  led  to  that  restoration;  still 
less  wonld  she  consent  to  reap  herself 
the  benefit  of  an  injustice  perpetrated 
open  him. 

Some  explanation,  however,  of  the 
object  of  his  visit  he  found  it  necessary 
to  make.  When  he  had  concluded 
the  brief  statement  which  he  thought 
«nffident,  the  lady  answered  in  the 
softest  voiceln  the  world — that  she  was 
^orry  she  conld  not  enter  upon  that  sub- 
ject, as  she  had  promised  Sir  John  Ste- 
ven ton  not  to  interfere  between  him  and 
Mr  Simpson — that  Sir  John  had  exact- 
ed this  promise,  and  she  had  given  it, 
as  necessaiy  to  facilitate  the  arrange- 
ment of  her  affairs.  What  conld  she 
do,  an  unprotected  woman,  with  the 
interests  of  her  child  depending  upon 
her?  She  was  bound,  therefore,  she 
regretted  to  say,  not  to  intermeddle 
in  the  business.  But  then  Mr  Simp- 
con  could  proceed  with  his  legal  re- 
medies. She  did  not  presume  to 
i>a9s  an  opinion  npon  the  justice  of  his 
claim,  or  to  advise  him  not  to  prose- 
cnte  it. 

In  brief,  she  had  given  up  the  brave 
And  hononrable  man,  who  had  be- 
friended her  at  the  peril  of  his  fortune, 
to  the  revenge  of  the  wealthy,  nnscru- 
palotts  baronet,  who  had  intended  to 
dc&and  her.  It  was  so  agreeable  to 
be  on  anucable  terms  with  her  father*s 
executor. 

Onr  mathematician  doubted  his 
«&rs.  Yet  so  it  was.  And  it  was  all 
repeated  to  him  in  the  blandest  man- 
lu^  in  the  world.  She  seemed  to 
tMnk  that  a  duty  to  any  one  else  but 
her  child  was  out  of  the  question. 
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We  believe  that  many  interesting  and 
l>eautiful  mothers  have  the  same  idea. 

Mr  Simpson  gasped  for  breath. 
Some  quite  general  remai'kwas  the 
only  one  that  rose  to  his  lip.  **  You 
are  angels — ^to  look  npon,"  he  half- 
murmured  to  himself. 

It  was  not  in  his  disposition  to  play 
the  petitioner,  and  still  less  to  give 
vent  to  feelings  of  indignation,  which 
would  be  thought  to  have  their  origin 
only  in  his  own  personal  Injuries.  It 
was  still  surprise  that  was  predomi- 
nant in  him,  as  at  length  he  exclaimed 
— *^  But  surely,  madam,  yon  do  not 
understand  this  matter.  This  an- 
nuity was  honestly  won  by  long  ser- 
vices rendered  to  your  father,  and  to 
his  son.  Instead  of  receiving  other 
payments,  I  had  preferred  to  be  finally 
remunerated  in  tlils  form — ^it  was  my 
desire  to  obtain  what  in  my  humble 
ideas  was  an  independence,  that  I 
might  devote  my  life  to  science.  Well, 
this  annuity,  it  is  my  all — it  stands 
between  me  and  absolute  penury — it 
is  the  plank  on  which  I  sail  over  the 
waters  of  life.  I  have,  too,  an  object 
for  my  existence,  which  this  alone 
renders  possible.  I  have  studies  to 
pursue,  discoveries  to  make.  This 
sum  of  money  is  more  than  my  life,  it 
is  my  license  to  study  and  to  think." 

"  Oh,  but,  Mr  Simpson,"  intennpt- 
ed  the  lady  with  a  smile,  "  I  under- 
stand nothing  of  mathematics." 

Mr  Simpson  checked  himself.  No, 
she  did  not  understand  him.  What 
was  his  love  of  science  or  his  hope  of 
fame  to  her?  What  to  her  was  an}*- 
one  of  the  pains  and  pleasures  that 
constituted  hU  existence  ? 

"  Besides,"  added  the  lady,  "  you 
are  a  bachelor,  Mr  Simpson.  You 
have  no  children.  It  can  matter 
little  " 

A  grim  smile  played  upon  the  fea- 
tures of  the  mathematician.  He  was 
probably  about  to  prove  to  her,  that 
as  children  are  destined  to  become 
men,  the  interests  of  a  man  may^  not 
be  an  unworthy  subject  of  anxiety. 
However  important  a  person  a  child 
may  be,  a  man  is  something  more. 
But  at  this  moment  a  servant  enter- 
ed, and  announced  Sir  John  Steven- 
ton! 

On  perceiving  Mr  Simpson,  that 
gentleman  was  about  to  retreat,  and 
with  a  look  of  something  like  distrust 
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St  Mrs  Yincent,  he  said  that  he  would 
<nll  again.  "Nay,  come  in!*^  ex- 
claimed the  mathematician  with-  a 
dearToice.  "Come  in  1  The  lady  has 
not  broken  her  word,  nor  by  me  shall 
she  be  petitioned  to  do  so.  It  is  I 
who  will  qnit  this  place.  Yon  have 
sacceeded,  %  John,  in  yonr  revenge 
— ^yoQ  have  sncceededf  and  yet  per* 
haps  it  is  an  imperfect  success.  Yon 
shall  not  rack  the  heart,  thongfa  yon 
should  starve  the  body.  Yon  think, 
perhaps,  I  shall  pursue  yon  with  ob^- 
jnrgation  or  entreaty.  You  are  mis^- 
tal^n.  I  leave  you  to  the  enjoyment 
of  yonr  triumph,  and  to  the  peace 
which  a  blunted  conscience  will,  I 
know,  bestow  upon  you.'* 

Sir  John  muttered,  in  reply,  that 
he  could  not  deb.atG  matters  of  busi* 
ness,  but  must  rei^sr  him  to  his  soli- 
citor. 

**  Neither  personally,"  continued 
Mr  Simpson,  "  nor  by  your  solicitor, 
will  you  hear  more  of  me.  I  shall 
forget  you,  Sir  John.  Whatever  suf- 
ferings you  may  inflict,  you  shall  not 
fill  my  heart  with  bitterness.  Your 
memory  shall  not  call  forth  a  sin^e 
curse  from  me.  Approach.  Be  friendly 
to  this  lady.  Be  mutually  courteous, 
bland,  and  affable — what  other  vir- 
tues do  you  know?" 

He  strode  out  of  the  room.  His 
parting  word  was  no  idle  boast.  Sir 
John  heard  of  him  andof  his  just  claims 
no  more ;  and  the  brave-hearted  man 
swept  the  memory  of  the  villain  from 
his  soul.  He  would  not  have  it  there. 

The  baronet  soothed  his  conscience, 
if  it  ever  gave  him  any  uneasiness, 
by  the  supposition  that  the  aged 
mathematician  had  found  some  pupils 
— that  probably  he  eked  out  as  com- 
fortable a  subsistence  as  before,  and 
had  only  exchanged  the  dreamy  pur- 
suit of  scientific  fame,  for  the  more 
practical  labours  of  tuition.  But  no 
such  fortune  attended  Mr  Simpson. 
He  had  lived  too  long  out  of  the  world 
to  find  either  friends  or  pupils,  and 
the  more  manifest  his  poverty,  the 


more  hopeless  became  his  applica- 
tioBs.  Meanwhile,  utter  destitntioD 
stood  fkce  to  face  before  him.  Did  he 
spend  his  last  coin  in  the  purchase  dT 
the  mortal  dose?  Did  he  lew  at 
nij^t  from  any  of  tiie  bridges  of  the 
metropolis  ?  He  was  built  of  stouter 
stuff.  He  collected  tog€^ar  his  rasan- 
scripts,  a  book  or  two,  which  had 
happily  for  him  been  unsaleable,  his 
ink-bottle  and  an  iron-pen,  and  maidi- 
ed  straight — to  the  parish  workhouse. 
There  was  no  refosing  his  claim  here. 
Poverty  and  famine  were  legible  in 
every  gannent,  and  on  every  feature. 
In  that  asylum  he  ended  his  days^ 
unknown,  unsought  for. 

One  of  his  companions,  dressed  like 
himself,  in  the  workhouse  oostame, 
who  had  gathered  that  he  was  the 
sufferer  by  some  act  of  injustice  of  a 
rich  oppressor,  thought,  on  one  occa- 
sion, to  console  him  by  the  reflectioo, 
that  his  wrongdoer  would  ceitaiiily 
suffer  for  it  in  the  next  world— in  his 
own  energetic  language,  that  he  would 
certainly  be  d — -d. 

'^  Not  on  my  account — not,  I  hope, 
on  my  account,'*  said  the  mathemati- 
cian, with  the  greatest  simplidtyin 
the  world.  "  No  revenge  eitiier  here 
or  hereafter.  But  if  civil  government 
deserved  the  name,  it  would  have 
given  me  justice  now.  Had  I  heen 
robbed  of  sixpence  on  the  highway, 
there  would  have  been  hue  and  ay— 
the  officers  of  government  would  not 
have  rested  tiU  they  had  found  and 
punished  the  culprit.  I  am  robbed  of 
all ;  and,  because  I  am  poor  and  un- 
friended— circumstances  which  malie 
the  loss  irremediable — the  law  pats 
forth  no  hand  to  help  me.  Men  will 
prate  about  the  expense — the  burden 
on  the  nataonal  revenue — as  if  justice 
to  all  were  not  the  very  first  object 
of  government— as  if— but  truce  to 
this.  My  good  friend,  you  see  these 
fttigments  of  snuff  that  I  have  col- 
lected— could  you  get  them  exchanif* 
ed  for  me  for  a  little  ink?** 
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**fl!iw  I  not  in  mr  time  beard  Uons  ro«r  ? 
Bars  I  nothesrd  the  seat  puffrup  with  wind. 


B«ce  like  en  angiy  boer  chafed  with  eweat  ? 

Bare  I  not  beard  great  ordnance  In  the  fleldi 

And  HeaTen'a  artillery  thunder  In  the  skies  ? 

Baw  I  not  in  the  pitched  battle  heard 

Loud  'larnma,  neighing  ateedA,  and  trumpets  dang  ?  " 


As  ray  mSflsion  was  but  temporary, 
and  might  be  attended  with  personal 
hazard,  I  had  left  Clotilde  in  England, 
nradl  to  her  regret,  and  travelted  with 
as  small  a  retinae  as  possible;  and 
in  general  by  nnfireqnented  ways,  to 
xroid  tile  French  patroles  which  were 
already  spread  through  the  neigh- 
boarhood  of  the  high-roads.  But,  at 
Bvrgos,  the  Danish  commandant,  on 
the  delivery  of  my  passport,  insisted 
so  strongly  on  the  necessity  for  an 
escort,  placing  the  ^vish  on  a  feeling 
of  his  personal  responsibility,  in  case 
of  my  falling  into  the  enemy's  hands, 
that  to  save  the  sefior*s  conscience,  or 
bis  commission,  I  consented  to  take 
a  few  troopers,  with  one  of  his  aides- 
de-camp,  to  see  me  in  safety  through 
the  ^erra  Morena. 

The  aide-de-camp  was  a  character; 
a  little  meagre  being,  who,  after  a 
long  life  of  idleness  and  half-pay,  was 
suddenly  called  into  service,  and  now 
figured  in  a  staff-coat  and  feather. 
Hjs  first  commission  had  been  in  the 
lackleas  expedition  of  Connt  O'Reilly 
against  the  Moors ;  and  it  had  pro- 
bably served  him  as  a  topic,  from  that 
time  to  the  moment  when  he  pledged 
his  renown  for  my  safe  delivery  into 
the  hands  of  Hie  jtmta  of  Castile. 
He  had  three  leadting  ideas,  which 
formed  the  Omenta  of  his  body  and 
sonl,— his  exploits  in  the  Moorish 
campaign ;  his  contempt  for  the 
monhs ;  and  his  value  for  the  talents, 
courage,  and  fame  of  Don  Ignaoio 
Tmeno  Relampago,  the  illnstrions  ap- 
pellative of  the  little  aide-de-camp 
himself.  He  talked  without  mercy  as 
we  rode  along ;  and  gave  his  opinions 
with  all  the  easy  conviction  of  an 
"  oflScer  on  the  staff,"  and  all  the  free- 
dom of  the  wilderness.  The  expedition 
to  Africa  had  failed  solely  for  want  of 
adopting  '^  the  tactics  which  A^  would 
have  advised ;"  and  his  public  services 
in  securing  the  retreat  would  have 


done  honour  to  the  Cid,  or  to  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  had  not  "  military 
jealousy  refused  to  transmit  them  to 
the  national  ear.'' '  His  opinion  of 
Spanish  politics  was,  that  toey  owed 
their  occasional  mistakes  solely  to  the 
culpable  negligenceof  the  war- minister 
"  in  overlooking  the  gallant  subalterns 
of  the  national  army."  Spain  he 
regarded  as  the  natural  sovereign  of 
Europe ;  and,  of  course,  of  all  man- 
kind— its  falling  occasionally  into 
the  background  being  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  by  the  French  dcsceut 
of  her  existing  dynasty,  by  the  visible 
deterioration  in  the  royal  manufacture 
of  cigars,  and,  more  than  either,  "  by 
the  tardiness  of  military  promotion." 
This  last  grievance  was  the  sting. 
"  If  justice  had  been  done,"  exclaimed 
the  new-feathered  warrior,  fising  in  his 
stirrups,  and  waving  his  hand,  as  if 
he  was  in  the  act  of  cleaving  down  a 
Moor,  **  1  should  long  since  have  been 
a  general.  If  I  had  been  a  general, 
the  armies  of  Spain  would  long  since 
have  been  on  a  very  different  footing. 
Men  of  merit  would  have  been  placed 
in  their  proper  positions ;  the  troops 
would  have  emulated  the  exploits  of 
their  toefathers  in  the  age  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella;  and,  instead  of 
receiving  a  king  from  France,  we 
should  have  ^ven  her  one;  while, 
instead  of  seeing  a  French  emperor 
carrying  off  our  princes,  as  the  hawk 
carries  off  pigeons,  or  as  a  gipsy 
picks  your  pocket  under  pretence  of 
telling  your  fortune,  we  should  have 
been  ganisoning  Paris  with  our  bat- 
talions, and  sending  a  viceroy  to  the 
Tuileries." 

I  laughed ;  but  my  ill-timed  mirth 
had  nearly  cost,  me  an  '*  affair  of 
honour"  with  the  little  regenerator. 
His  hand  was  instantly  on  the  hilt  of 
his  sword,  and  qvery  wrinkle  on  his 
brown  visage  was  swelling  with  wrath ; 
when  my  better  genius  prevailed.  He 
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probably  recollected  that  he  was  sent 
as  my  protector,  and  that  the  office 
woald  not  have  been  falfiUcd  accord- 
ing to  his  instructions,  by  running  me 
through  the  midriff.  But,  with  all 
bis  pomposity,  he  had  the  national 
good-nature ;  and  when  we  sat  down 
to  our  chicken  and  bottle  of  Tinto  in 
one  of  those  delicious  yalleys,  he  was 
fiill  of  remorse  for  his  burst  of  patri« 
otic  temper. 

The  day  had  been  a  continued  blaze 
of  sunshine,  the  road  a  burning  sand, 
and  the  contrast  of  the  spot  where  we 
made  our  halt  was  tempting.  Thesoene 
was  rich  and  riant,  the  evenb^  lovely, 
and  the  wine  good.  I  could  have 
reposed  there  for  a  month,  or  a  year,  or 
for  ever.  It  would  have  been  enough 
to  make  a  man  turn  hermit;  and  I 
instinctively  gazed  round,  to  look  for 
the  convent  which  *^  must  lie  "  in  so 
luxurious  a  site.  My  companion  in- 
formed me  that  I  was  perfectly  rl^ht 
in  my  conjecture,  that  spot  havmg 
been  the  position  of  one  of  the  richest 
brotherhoods  of  Spain.  But  its  opu- 
lence had  been  unluckily  displayed  in 
rather  too  ostentatious  a  style  in  the 
eyes  of  a  French  brigade;  who,  in 
consequence,  packed  up  the  plate  in 
their  baggage,  and,  in  the  course  of  a 
tumult  which  followed  with  the  pea^ 
santry,  bu^ned  the  building  to  the 
jground. 

Cakciok. 


Yet,  this  misfortune  was  the  sonroc 
of  but  slight  condolence  on  tiie  pan 
of  my  friend.  Ho  was  perfectly  of  the 
new  school.  "  They  were  Theatbes," 
said  he — '^  as  bad  as  the  Jesuits  in 
every  thmg  but  hypocrisy — ^powerfiil, 
insolent,  bold-faced  knaves ;  and  after 
their  robbing  me  of  the  inheritance  of 
my  old,  rich  unde,  which  one  of  thoee 
crafty  pcu/re*  contrived  to  make  the 
old  devotee  give  them  on  his  death- 
bed, I  had  dry  eyes  for  their  ill  luck. 
But^  I  suppose,**  added  he,  "you 
know  their  creed  ?  **  I  acknowle^ed 
my  ignorance.  ''Well,  yon  shall 
hear  it.  It  is  incomparably  true; 
though,  whether  written  for  them  bj 
Moratin  or  Calderon,  I  leave  to  the 
antiquarians.**  He  then  chanted  it 
in  the  style  of  the  monkish  service, 
and  with  gesticulationfl,  groans,  and 
upturning  of  eyes,  whidi  strooglj 
gave  me  the  idea  that  he  had  emptoyed 
his  leisure,  if  not  relieved  his  sense  of 
the  war-minister*s  neglect,  by  exerting 
his  talents  as  the ''  Gradoso**  of  some 
strolling  company.  The  troopers 
gather^  round  us,  with  that  odd 
mixture  of  familiarity  and  respect 
which  belongs  to  all  the  lower  rank? 
of  Spain ;  and  the  performer  evident!/ 
acquired  new  spirits  from  the  laogfa- 
ter  of  his  audience,  as  he  dashinglj 
sang  his  burlesque : — 


Los  mandamientos  do  los  Teatinos,* 
Mas  hnmanos  son  que  divines. 

Coro. — Tra  lara,  tra  lara. 

Prima — ^Adquirir  mucho  dinero.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
iS!e^«iuiie>— Sujetar  todo  il  mondo.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
Tercero—Bnea  capon,  bnen  camero.    Tra  lara,  &c 
Quarto — Comprar  barato,  y  vender  caro.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
Quinto — Con  el  bianco  agnar  el  tinto.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
<Se«io— Tener  siempre  el  lomo  en  siesto.    Tra  lara,  &c* 
Septimo — Gnardase  bien  del  sereno.    Tra  lara,  &c. 


*  Chakt. 

The  Theatines*  commandments  ten 
Hare  less  to  do  with  saints  than  men. 

Chorui. — ^Tra  lara,  tra  lara. 

1 — Of  monej  make  sure.    Tra  larsy  &c. 

2 — ^Entrap  nch  and  poor. 

8 — Always  get  a  good  dinner. 

4^-In  all  bargains  be  winner. 

6 — Cool  your  red  wine  with  white. 

6 — ^Tnm  day  into  night. 

r—Gire  the  bailiff  the  slip. 


i 
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Octetso— Obrar  la  snya,  y  lo  ageno.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
Nano — Hazar  del  penitente  esclavo.    Tra  lara,  &c. 
Dedmo — ^Mesclarse  en  cosas  d^estado.    Tra  lara,  &c. 

Coro, — Estcs  dlez  mandamientos  se  encierran  en  dos — 
Todo  para  mi,  7  nada  para  vos. 

Tra  lara,  tra  lara,  &c. 


The  whole  performance  was  received 
with  an  applanae  which  awoke  the 
iittie  aide-de-camp's  genius  to  such  an 
extent,  that  he  volonteered  to  sing 
some  stanzas  of  his  o?ni,  immeasur- 
ably more  poignant.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  filling  a  hamper  to  the  **  down- 
fall of  all  monkery  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,''  when  the  report  of  a  mnsket 
wu  heard,  and  the  bottle  was  shiver- 
ed in  his  hand.  The  honour  of  Don 
Ignacio  Tmeno  Relampago  was  never 
in  greater  danger,  for  he  instantly  turn- 
ed much  whiter  than  his  own  pocket- 
handkerchief :  but  the  Spaniard  is  a 
brave  f(^ow,  after  all;  and  seeing 
that  I  drew  out  my  pistols,  he  drew 
his  sword,  ordered  his  troopers  to 
mount,  and  prepared  for  battle.  But, 
who  can  fight  against  fortune  ?  Our 
horses,  which  had  been  pi<^eted  at  a 
few  yards'  distance  in  the  depth  of 
the  shade,  were  gone.  A  French 
battalion  of  tirailleurs,  accidentally 
coming  on  our  route,  had  surrounded 
the  grove,  and  carried  oflf  the  horses 
onperceived,  while  our  gallant  troop- 
ers were  chorusing  the  songster. 
The  sentinel  left  in  charge  of  them 
had,  of  course,  given  way  to  the  al- 
lurements of  ^*  sweet  nature's  kind 
restorer,  balmy  sleep,"  and  awoke  only 
to  find  himself  in  French  hands.  Don 
Ignado  would  have  fought  a  legion  of 
fiends ;  but  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
diarpBhooters  were  a  much  more  un- 
manageable afifaur ;  and  on  our  hold- 
ing a  council  of  war,  (which  never 
fights,)  and  with  a  whole  circle  of 


bayonets  glittering  at  our  breasts,  I 
advised  a  surrender  without  loss  of 
time.  The  troopers  were  already  dis- 
armed, and  the  Don,  appealing  to  me 
as  evidence  that  he  had  done  all  that 
could  be  required  by  the  most  puncti- 
lious valour,  surrendered  his  sword 
with  the  grace  of  a  hero  of  romance. 
The  Frenchmen  enjoyed  the  entire 
scene  prodigiously,  laughed  a  great 
deal,  drank  our  healths  in  our  own 
bottles,  and  finished  by  a  general  re- 
quest that  the  Don  would  indulge 
them  with  an  encore  of  the  chant 
which  had  so  tickled  their  ears  during 
their  advance  in  the  wood.  The  Don 
complied,  malgre^  bongre;  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  feat,  the  French 
colonel,  resolved  not  to  be  outdone  in 
any  thing,  called  on  one  of  his  subal- 
terns for  a  song.  The  subaltern  hope- 
lessly searched  his  memory  for  its 
lyrical  stores ;  but  after  half  a  dozen 
snatches  of  **  chansons,'*  and  breaking 
down  in  them  all,  he  volunteered,  in 
despair,  what  he  pronounced,^^  the  most, 
popular  love-song  in  all  Italy."  Pro- 
bably not  a  syllable  of  it  was  under- 
stood by  any  one  present  but  myself; 
yet  this  did  not  prevent  its  being  ap- 
plauded to  the  skies,. and  pronounced 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  specimens  of 
Italian  sensibility.  It  was  in  Latin^ 
and  a  fierce  attack  on  the  Jesuits, 
which  the  young  officer,  a  palpable* 
philosopher  had  brought  with  him  from 
the  symposia  of  the  ^^  Ecole  Polyteoh- 
niqtfe:"— 


Mortem  norunt  animare* 
£t  tumultus  snscitare. 
Inter  reges,  et  sedare. 


8— Make  the  world  fill  your  scrip. 
9^— Make  your  convert  a  slave. 
10— To  your  king  play  the  knave. 

Cft^nif.-— Those  ten  commandments  make  but  two — 
All  things  for  me,  and  none  for  you, 

Tra  lara,  tra  lara. 
*  Breeders  of  all  foreign  wars^ 
Breeders  of  all  household  jars, 
Snugly  *8ca{nng  all  the  scars. 
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Tanquam  sancU  adorantnr, 
Tanqnam  regca  dominantar, 
Tanqaam  fures  depnedantur. 

Dominantur  temporatef 
DonuDantur  iqiirituale, 
Dondnantnr  omnia  male. 

Hob  igitar  Jesititas, 
Helaoaes,  hypocritaa, 
Fage,  si  cslestia  qnaaras. 

Vita  namqne  Christiana 
Abhorret  ab  hac  doctrinft, 
Tanqaam  ficU  et  insanft. 

The  colonel  of  the  tiitdUenrs  was  a  The  Frenchman^  with  all  his  hna- 
complete  specimen  of  the  revolution-  querit^  was  civil  enough  to  regret  mj 
arj  soldier.  He  was  a  dashing  figure,  capture,  *VpecnUarly  as  it  laid  him  nn- 
with  a  bronzed  face;  at  least  so  der  the  necessity  of  taking  me  fv  from 
much  of  it  as  I  could  discover  through  my  route ;  "*  his  regiment  then  makiog 
the  most  inordinate  pair  of  mus-  forced  marches  to  Andalosia,  to  join 
taches  ever  worn  by  a  waiTior.  He  Dnpont's  division ;  and  for  the  par- 
was  ignorant  of  every  thing  on  earth  pose  of  secrecy,  the  strictest  oniers 
but  his  profession,  and  laughed  at  the  having  been  given  that  the  prisonen 
waste  of  time  in  poring  over  books ;  which  they  might  make  in  the  way 
his  travelling-library  consisting  of  but  should  be  carried  along  wiUi  them. 
two — ^the  imperial  army-list,  and  the  As  I  had  forwarded  my  official  papecs 
muster-roll  of  his  regiment.  His  from  Galicia  to  Castile,  and  was  re- 
family  recollections  went  no  higher  garded  simply  as  an  English  toarist, 
than  his  father,  a  cobbler  in  Langue-  I  had  no  sense  of  personal  hazard;  and 
doc.  But  he  was  a  capital  officer,  and  putting  the  best  complexion  wluch  I 
the  very  material  for  a  chef-de-ba-  could  upon  my  misadventure,  I  rode 
Ai»^2on— rough,  brave,  quick,  and  as  along  with  the  column  over  hill  and 
hardy  as  iron.  Haifa  dozen  scars  gave  dale,  enjoying  the  various  aspects  of 
evidence  of  his  having  shared  the  glo-  one  of  the  most  varied  and  picturesqae 
ries  of  France  on  the  Rhine,  the  Po,  countries  in  the  world.  Our  marches 
and  the  Danube  ;  and  a  cross  of  the  were  rapid,  but  chiefly  by  n^t;  this 
Legion  of  Honour  showed  that  his  evading  at  once  the  intolerable  beat 
emperor  was  a  different  person  from  of  the  Spauish  day,  and  collisions  with 


the  object  of  Don  Ignacio^s  cureless  the  people.    We  bivouacked  in 

wrath,  the  war-minister  who ''  made  a  shelter  of  woods,  or  in  the  shade  d 

point  of  neglecting  all  possible  merit  hills,  during  the  sultry  hours;  andre- 

below  that  of  a  field-marshal."  commenced  our  march  in  the  cool  of 


Worsiipp'd,  like  the  saints  they  makej 
Tyrants,  forcing  fools  to  qualce ; 
Grasping  all  we  brew  or  bake. 

All  our  sonls  and  bodies  ruling, 
All  our  passions  hotly  sefaooling, 
All  our  wit  and  wisdom  foolinv. 

o 

Lords  of  all  our  goods  and  chattelsi 

Firebrands  of  our  bigot  battles. 

When  you  see  them,  spring  your  ratUd8« 

Shun  them,  as  yoa*d  shun  the  Pest ; 
Shun  them,  teacher,  friend,  and  guest ; 
Shun  them,  north,  south,  east,  and  wesL 

France,  her  true  disease  has  hit ; 
France  has  made  the  vagraats  fltt; 
France  has  swamp'd  th«  Joinit. 
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tlic  cvc,  with  short  halts,  until  sun- 
rise. Then  we  flung  ourselves  again 
under  the  shelter  of  the  trees,  and 
enjoyed  those  delights  of  rest,  and  ap- 
petite, which  are  unknown  to  all  but 
to  the  marchers  and  fastersTor  twelve 
honrs  together. 

But,  on  our  crossing  the  Sierra 
Morena,  and  taking  the  direction  of 
Andalusia,  the  scene  was  wholly 
•changed.  The  country  was  like  one 
vast  field  of  battle.  The  peasants 
were  every  where  in  arms,  villages 
were  seen  burning  along  the  horizon, 
and  our  constant  vigilance  was  neces- 
sary to  guard  against  a  surprise. 
Every  soldier  who  lay  down  to  rest 
but  a  few  yards  from  the  column, 
or  who  attempted  to  forage  in  the 
villages,  was  sure  to  be  shot  or  sti- 
lettoed  J  provisions  were  burned  be- 
fore our  faces;  and  even  where  we 
were  not  actually  fired  on,  the  frowns 
cf  the  population  showed  sufficiently 
that  the  evil  day  was  at  hand.  At 
length  we  reached  the  range  of  hills 
which  surround  the  plain  of  Cordova; 
yet  only  just  in  time  to  see  the  army 
of  Dnpont  marching  out  from  the  city 
gates,  in  the  direction  of  Andujar. 
As  I  stood  beside  the  colonel,  I  could 
observe,  by  the  knitting  of  his  brow, 
that  the  movement  did  not  satisfy  his 
militxiry  sagacity.  "  What  a  quan- 
tity of  baggage ! "  he  murmured :  * '  how 
will  it  be  possible  to  carry  such  a 
train  through  the  country,  or  how 
to  fight,  with  such  an  encumbrance 
embarrassing  every  step  ?  Unless  the 
Spanish  generals  are  the  greatest  fools 
on  earth,  or  unless  Dupout  has  a 
miracle  worked  for  him,  he  must  either 
abandon  three-fourths  of  his  waggons, 
or  be  ruined," 

But  I  was  now  to  have  a  nearer 
interest  in  the  expedition.  The  bat- 
talion had  no  sooner  joined  the  army 
on  its  advance,  than  I  was  ordered  to 
appear  before  the  chief  of  the  staff. 
The  language  of  this  officer  was  brief, 
but  expressive. 

*'  You  are  a  spy." 

^'  You  arc  misinformed.  I  am  a 
gentleman  and  an  Englishman." 

"  Look  here."  He  produced  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  the  junta  of  Castile, 
which  some  clerk  in  the  French  pay 
liad  treacherously  transmitted  from 
.Madrid.  "What  answer  have  you 
to  this?" 

I  flung  the  letter  on  the  table. 


"  What  right  have  you  to  reqoirt 
an  answer?  I  have  not  come  volun- 
tarily to  the  quarters  of  the  Prench 
army;  I  am  a  prisoner;  I  am  not 
even  in  a  military  capacity.  You 
would  only  act  in  conformity  to  the 
law  of  nations  by  giving  me  my  liberty 
tills  moment ;  and  I  demand  that  yom 
shall  do  your  duty." 

"  I  shall  do  it!  If  yon  have  snf 
arrangements  to  make,  you  had  better 
lose  no  time;  for  I  wait  only  the 
general's  signature  to  my  report,  to 
have  you  shot."  He  turned  on  hli 
heel.  A  sergeant  with  a  couple  ot 
grenadiers  entered,  and  I  was  con- 
signed for  the  night  to  the  provost- 
marshal.  How  anxiously  I  spent  that 
night,  I  need  not  say.  I  was  in  the 
hands  of  violent  men,  exasperated  bj 
the  popular  resistance,  and  accus- 
tomed to  disregard  life.  I  braced 
myself  up  to  meet  my  untoward 
catastrophe,  and  determined  at  least 
not  to  disgrace  my  country  by  help- 
less solicitation.  I  wrote  a  few 
letters,  committed  myself  to  a  pro- 
tection above  the  passions  and  vicee 
of  man,  wrapped  my  cloak  round  me, 
and  sank  into  a  sound  slumber. 

I  was  aroused  by  a  discharge  ot 
cannon,  and  found  the  camp  in  com- 
motion .  The  Spaniards,  under  Biding 
and  Castanos,  had,  as  the  colonu 
anticipated,  fallen  upon  our  line  of 
march  at  daybreak,  and  cut  off  a  large 
portion  of  the  baggage- train.  It  had 
been  loaded  with  the  church-plate, 
and  general  plunder  of  Cordova ;  and 
the  avarice  of  the  French  had  obvi- 
ously involved  them  in  formidable 
difficulty.  But,  even  in  the  universal 
tumult,  the  importance  of  my  seizure 
was  not  forgotten ;  and  I  was  ordered 
to  the  rear  in  charge  of  a  guard.  The 
action  now  began  on  all  sides;  the 
cannonade  rapidly  deepening  on  the 
fiank  and  centre  of  the  French  posi- 
tion, and  the  musketry  already  begin- 
ning to  rattle  on  various  points  of  the 
line.  From  the  height  on  which  I 
stood,  the  whole  scene  lay  beneatli 
my  eye ;  and  nothing  could  have  bees 
better  worth  the  speculation  of  anj 
man— who  was  not  under  sentence  €^ 
being  shot  as  soon  as  the  struggle  was 
overl 

I  was  aware  of  tfaerepatation  of  the 
French  general.  He  held  a  hi^h  name 
among  Uie  braves  of  the  imperial  armj 
for  the  last  tejp  years^  andUcb:^\MQiL 
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foremost  every  where.  In  the  desperate 
Italian  campaign  against  the  Austrians 
and  Russians ;  in  the  victorious  cam- 
paign of  Austerlitz ;  in  the  sanguinary 
campaign  of  Eylau — ^Dupon  t  was  one  of 
the  most  daring  of  generals  of  brigade. 
But  his  pillage  of  Cordova  had  roused 
the  Spanish  wrath  into  fuiT ;  and  the 
effort  to  carry  off  his  plunder  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  resist  a  vigorous 
attack,  even  with  his  twenty  thousand 
veterans.  He  had  indulged  himself 
in  Cordova,  until  the  broken  armies  of 
the  south  had  found  time  to  rally; 
and  a  force  of  fifty  thousand  men  was 
now  rushing  down  upon  his  centre. 
The  hills,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
range,  were  covered  with  the  armed 
peasantry,  moving  like  dark  clouds 
over  theur  sides,  and  descending  by 
thousands  to  the  field.  The  battle 
now  raged  furiously  in  the  centre,  and 
the  charges  of  the  French  cavalry 
made  fearful  gaps  in  the  Spanish  bat- 
talions. At  length,  the  lising  of  the 
dust  on  the  right  showed  that  a 
strong  column  was  approaching,  which 
might  decide  the  day.  My  heaurt  beat 
slow  as  I  saw  the  tricolor  floating 
above  its  bayonets.  It  was  the  ad- 
vanced guard,  with  Dupontatits  head 
— a  force  of  three  thousand  men,  which 
had  returned  rapidly  on  its  steps,  as 
soon  as  the  sound  of  the  attack  had 
reached  it.  It  was  boldly  resisted  by 
the  Swiss  and  Walloon  brigades  of 
the  Spanish  line :  but  the  French  fire 
was  heavy,  its  manoeuvre  was  daring, 
and  I  began  to  fear  for  the  fate  of  the 
day ;  when  a  loud  explosion,  and  a 
hurried  movement  at  the  extreme  of 
the  French  position,  turned  my  eyes  to 
the  left  wing.  There  the  Spanish  at- 
tack bad  swept  every  thing  before  it. 
Brigade  after  brigade  was  givmg  way, 
and  the  country  was  covered  with 
scattered  horsemen,,  infantrv  retiring 
in  disorder,  and  broken  ana  captured 
guns.  The  peasantry,  too,  had  joined 
in  the  pursuit,  and  the  wing  seemed 
utterly  ruined.  To  retrieve  this  dis- 
order was  now  -  hopeless,  for  the 
French  general  had  extended  his  line 
to  the  extraordinaiy  length  of  ten 
miles.  His  bagg^e-train  was  his  ruin. 
The  whole  Spanish  line  now  advanced, 
shouting,  and  only  halting  &t  inter- 
vals to  cannonade  the  enemy.  The 
French  returned  a  feeble  fire,  and  be. 
gan  to  retreat.  But  retreat  was  now 
impossible,  and  they  must  fight,  or 


be  massacred.  At  this  moment  I  saw 
an  ofBccr,  from  the  spot  where  Du- 
pont  sat  on  his  chai^r  surroaaded 
by  his  9tafif,  gallop  between  the  two 
armies.  He  was  met  by  a  Spanish 
officer.  The  firing  ceased.  Dnpont 
had  surrendered,  with  all  the  tipops  in 
Andalusia ! 

I  was  now  at  liberty,  and  I  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Spanish  commander-in- 
chief  with  the  honours  due  to  my 
mission  and  my  country.  Aitermotoal 
congratulations  on  this  most  brilliant 
day,  I  expressed  my  wish  to  set  off 
for  Madrid  without  delay.  An  escort 
of  cavidry  was  ordered  for  me,  and 
by  midnight  I  had  left  behind  me  the 
slaughter  and  the  triumph,  the  noblest 
of  Spanish  fields,  the  immortal  Bayloil 

The  night  was  singnlariy  dark; 
and  as  the  by-roads  of  the  Peniosn- 
la  are  confessedly  among  the  most  ori- 
ginal specimens  of  the  road-makiog 
art,  our  attention  was  chiefly  occupied, 
for  the  flrst  hour,  in  finding  our  way  ia 
Indian  file.  At  length,  on  the  conn- 
try's  opening,  I  rode  forward  to  die 
head  of  the  troops,  and  addressed 
some  questions,  on  our  dtstanco 
from  the  next  town,  to  the  officer. 
He  at  once  pronounced  my  name,  and 
my  astonishment  was  not  less  tlun 
his  own.  In  the  commandant  of  the 
escort  I  found  my  gallant,  thong^ 
most  wayward,  young  fnei^  Man- 
amne's  lover,  Lafontaine !  His  stoiy 
was  brief.  In  despair  of  remoriog 
her  father's  reluctance  to  their  mar- 
riage, and  wholly  unable  to  bring 
over  Mariamne  to  his  own  opimon, 
that  she  would  act  the  wiser  part  io 
taking  the  chances  of  the  world  along 
with  himself,  he  had  resolved  to  enter 
the  Russian  or  the  Turkish  serrice,  or 
any  other  in  which  he  had  the  speed- 
iest probability  of  ending  his  career 
by  a  bullet  or  a  sabre-blow.  The 
accidental  rencontre  of  one  of  his  rda* 
tions,  an  officer  high  in  the  Spanish 
service,  had  led  him  into  the  Penin- 
sula ;  where,  as  a  Royalist,  he  wu 
warmly  received  by  a  people  derotcd 
to  their  kings ;  and  had  Just  recelred 
a  commission  in  the  cavalry  of  the 
guard,  when  the  French  war  broke 
out.  He  felt  no  scruples  in  acting 
as  a  soldier  of  Spain;  fbr,  with  the 
death  of  Lonis,  he  had  r^f^^ed  an 
ties  as  broken,  and  he  was  now  a 
citizen  of  the  world.  I  ventured  ta 
mention  thename  of  Mariamne;  andl 
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foond  thaty  there  at  least,  the  incon- 
5Unc7  diargcd  oa  his  nation  had 
uo  place.  He  spoke  of  her  with  elo- 
i)aeDt  tenderness,  and  it  was  evident 
that,  with  all  his  despau*  of  ever  seeing 
her  again,  she  still  held  the  first  place 
ID  his  heart.  In  this  wandering,  yet 
by  DO  means  painfol,  interchange  of 
thoDghts,  we  moved  on  for  some 
hoQTs;  when  one  of  the  advanced 
troopers  rode  back,  to  tell  us  that  ho 
had  heard  shots  in  the  distance,  and 
other  sonnds  of  struggle.  We  gal- 
loped forward,  and  from  the  brow  of 
the  next  hill  saw  flames  rising  from  a 
villago  in  the  valley  beneath,  and  a 
skirmish  going  on  between  some 
maraading  troops  and  the  peasantry. 
Lafontaine  instantly  ordered  an  ad- 
yaace;  and  onr  whole  troop  were  soon 
io  the  centre  of  the  village,  bosily 
employed  with  the  pistol  and 
salMPe.  The  French,  taken  by  sur- 
prise, made  bat  a  slight  resistance, 
and,  after  a  few  random  shots,  ran  to 
a  neighbouring  wood.  But  as  I  was 
looking  round,  to  congratulate  my 
ftiend  on  his  success,  I  saw  him,  to 
my  infinite  alarm,  reel  in  his  saddle, 
iod  bad  only  time  to  save  him  from 
failing  to  the  ground. 

The  accommodation  of  the  Yentas 
and  Posadas  la  habitually  wretched, 
and  I  demanded  whether  there  was 
not  a  house  of  some  hidalgo  in  the 
oeighbonriiood,  to  which  the  wound- 
ed officer  might  be  carried.  One 
of  the  last  Aota  of  the  skirmish 
had  struck  him  in  the  arm,  and  he 
was  now  faintmg  with  pain.  The 
boose  was  point^  out,  and  we  car- 
ried my  unfortunate  friend  there,  in  a 
siroon.  Even  in  that  moment  of 
ttxiefy,  and  with  scarcely  more  than 
the  first  dawn  to  guide  us,  I  could 
not  help  being  struck  with  the  culti- 
vated beauty  of  the  avenue  through 
which  we  passed,  and  the  profusion 
and  variety  of  the  flowers,  which 
now  began  to  breathe  their  opening 
incense  to  the  dawn.  The  house  was 
old,  bat  large  and  handsome,  and  the 
faraitare  of  the  apartment  into  which 
ve  were  shown,  was  singularly  tasteful 
nd  costly.  Who  tiie  owner  was,  was 
Bcaicdy  known  among  the  bold  fel- 
^8 who  accompanied  us;  but  by 
their  pointings  to  theur  foreheads, 
and  thdr  making  the  sign  of  the 
o^'Ms  at  every  repetition  of  my  en- 
qiiiries,  I  was  inclined  to  think  him 
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some  escaped  lunatic.  I  shortly,  how- 
ever, received  a  message  from  him, 
to  tell  me,  that  so  soon  as  the  crowd 
should  be  dismissed,  he  would  visit  the 
officer.  The  apai'tment  was  cleared, 
and  he  came.  This  was  a  new  won- 
der for  me.  It  was  Mordccai  that 
entered  the  room.  The  light  was  still 
so  impeifect,  that  for  awhile  he  could 
not  recognise  either  of  us ;  and  when 
I  advanced  to  take  his  hand,  and  ad- 
dressed him  by  his  name,  he  started 
back  as  if  he  had  trod  upon  a  snake. 
However,  his  habitual  presence  of 
mind  soon  enabled  him  to  ansv/er  all 
my  enquiries,  and,  among  the  firs*t, 
one  for  the  health  and  happiness  of 
his  daughter.  Fearful  of  the  effects 
of  his  intelligence,  whether  good  or 
evil,  on  the  nerves  of  Lafontaine,  who 
still  lay  on  the  sofa,  almost  invisible 
in  the  dusk,  I  begged  to  follow  him 
to  another  room,  and  there  I  listened 
to  his  whole  anxious  history  since  our 
parting. — Mariamne  had  suddenly 
grown  discontented  with  Poland ;. 
which  to  Mordecai  himself  had  become 
a  weary  residence,  from  the  ravages  ol 
the  French  war.  For  some  reason,  un- 
accountable to  me,  said  the  old  man, 
she  set  her  heart  upon  Spain,  and  had 
now  been  domiciled  in  this  secluded 
spot  for  a  year.  But  she  was  visibly 
fading  away.  She  read  and  wrote  much, 
and  was  even  more  attached  to  her  harp 
and  her  flowers  than  ever;  yet  de- 
clared that  she  had  bid  farewell  to 
the  world.  The  father  wept  as  he 
spoke,  but  his  were  the  tears  of  sor- 
row rather  than  of  anguish.  They 
stole  quietly  down  his  cheeks,  and 
showed  that  the  stem  and  haughty 
spirit  was  subdued  within  him.  I  had 
not  ventured  to  allude  to  Lafontaine ; 
but  the  current  of  his  own  thoughts 
at  length  led  to  that  forbidden  topic. 
**I  am  afraid,  Mr  Maraton,"  said  he, 
*^  that  I  have  been  too  harsh  with  my 
child.  I  looked  for  her  alliance  with 
some  of  the  opulent  among  my  own 
kindred ;  or  I  should  have  rejoiced  if 
your  regards  had  been  fixed  on  her, 
and  hers  on  you.  And  in  those 
dreams,  I  forgot  that  the  afiections 
must  choose  for  themselves.  I  had 
no  objection  to  the  young  Frenchman, 
but  that  he  was  a  stranger,  and  was 
poor. — Yet  are  not  we  ^  ourselves 
strangers?  and  if  he  was  poor,  was 
not  I  rich?  But  all  is  over  now ;  and 
I  shall  only  have  to  follow  my  poor 
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Mariamne,  where  I  should  have  miidi 
rather  preceded  her, — to  the  grave/* 

Inow  requested  to  see  Mariamne.  She 
met  me  with  almost  a  cry  of  joy,  and 
with  a  cheek  of  sudden  crimson ;  bnt, 
when  the  first  flnsh  passed  away,  her 
looks  gave  painfal  proof  of  the  efi^ect 
of  solitude  and  sorrow.  The  rounded 
beauty  of  her  cheek  was  gone,  her 
eyes,  once  dancing  with  every  emo- 
tion, were  fixed  and  hollow,  and  her 
frame,  once  remarkable  for  sy  omietry, 
was  thm  and  feeble.  But,  her  heart 
was  buoyant  still,  and  when  I  talked 
of  past  scenes  and  recollections,  her 
eye  sparkled  once  more.  Bfcill,  her 
manner  was  changed — ^it  was  sofler 
and  less  capricious;  her  language, 
even  her  voice,  was  subdued;  and 
more  than  once  I  saw  a  tear  stealing 
on  her  eye.  At  length,  after  hearing 
some  slight  detail  of  her  wanderings, 
and  her  fears  that  the  troubles  of 
Spain  might  drive  her  from  a  country 
in  whose  genial  climate  and  flowery 
fields  ^*  she  had  hoped  to  end  her  days ;  *' 
I  incidentally  asked — whether,  in  all 
her  wanderings,  she  had  heard  of 
«^  my  friend,  Lafontaine."  How  im- 
possible is  it  to  deceive  the  instinct 
of  the  female  heart !  The  look  which 
she  gave  me,  the  searching  glance  of  her 
fine  eyes,  which  flashed  with  all  their 
former  lustre,  and  the  sudden  quivering 
of  her  lip,  told  me  how  deeply  his 
image  was  fixed  in  her  recollection. 
She  saw  at  once  that  I  had  tidings  of 
her  lover;  and  she  hung  upon  the  hand 
which  I  held  out  to  her,  with  breath- 
less and  beseeching  anxiety.  After 
some  precautions,  I  revealed  to  her 
the  facts — that  be  was  as  faithfully 
devoted  to  her  as  ever,  and — ^that  he 
was  even  under  her  roof ! 

I  leave  the  rest  of  her  story  to  be 
conjectured.  I  shall  only  say,  that  I 
saw  her  made  happy;  the  burden  taken 
off  her  spirits  which  had  exhausted  her 
frame;  her  former  vivacity  restored,  her 
eye  sparkling  once  more ;  and  even  the 
heart  of  her  father  cheered,  and  ac- 
knowledging *^  that  there  was  happi- 
ness in  the  world,  if  men  did  not  mar 
it  for  themselves."  The  "  course  of 
true  love  "  had,  at  last,  "  run  smooth.*^ 
I  was  pn»ent  at  the  marriage  of 
Lafontaine.  The  trials  of  fortune 
had  been  of  infinite  service  to  hm ; 
they  had  sobered  his  eccentricity, 
taught  him  the  value  of  a  quiet 
mind,  and  prepared  him  for  that  man- 


lier eaveer  whidi  faaliNip'to  tte  has- 
baad  and  the  father.  I  left  them, 
thanking  me  in  all  the  .languge  of 
gratitude,  promising  to  wt  aie  in 
England. 

My  mission  to  the  jnntamMjpsBd- 
ily  and  ancceatfiii^  aceowpiishqL 
Spain,  in  want  of  emy  thing  bat  thtt 
which  no  siduidy  ooidd  sopply,  a  d»- 
lommation  to  diein  tiie  last  latinKih 
BiQiit,  was  ofowd  arms,  MOBMnitioa, 
aad  the  aid  of  an  English  army.  la 
her  pride,  and  yet  a  pride  which  mm 
oonld  bkme,  she  professed  herself 
able  to  eonquer  by  lier  own  intrepi- 
dity. Later  experienee  showed  her, 
by  many  a  suffering,  the  vahie  of  Bog- 
land  as  the  guide,  sustaiser,  sad 
example  of  her  national  streogth.  Bit 
Spain  had  still  the  gallant  distiDcdoa 
of  being  the  first  nation  which,  as  one 
man,  dared  to  defy  Uie  conqnerorof 
all  the  great  military  powers  of  the 
Contineut.  The  sieges  of  Saragoess 
and  Gerona  will  immortalize  the 
courage  of  the  Spanish  soldier;  the 
guerilhi  campaigns  will  immoitaliM 
the  courage  of  the  Spanish  peasant; 
and  the  memorable  eonfessk^n  of  the 
French  Emperor,  that  ^^Spain  was  his 
greatest  error,  and  liis  ultimate  roio," 
is  a  testimonial  more  lastii^  than  the 
proudest  trophy,  to  the  magnanimoos 
warfiare  of  the  Peninsula. 

This  was  the  Crisis.  Thesjuritoftlie 
whole  European  war  now  assumed  a 
bolder,  loftier,  and  mOre  trinrnphaat 
form.  A  sudden  conviction  filled  the 
general  heart,  that  the  fortunes  of  the 
field  were  about  to  change.  Nations 
which  had,  till  then,  bc«n  only  eomhw 
in  prostration  to  the  universal  eon- 
queror,  now  assumed  the  port  of 
courage,  prepared  their  arms,  aad 
longed  to  tiy  their  cause  again  ia 
battle.  The  outcry  of  Spam,  answer- 
ed by  the  trumpet  of  England,  pierced 
to  the  depths  of  that  dnojg^n  ia 
which  the  intrigue  and  the  power 
of  France  had  laboured  to  indose  the 
continental  nations.  The  war  of  the 
Bevolution  has  already  found  histo- 
rians, of  eloquence  aad  knowledge 
worthy  of  so  magnificent  an  era  of 
human  change.  Bot,  to  me,  the  chief 
interest  aroee  from  its  snccesaive  do- 
▼elopm^tsof  the  European  nuBd. 
The  whote  p^iod  was  a  eontinaed 
awakening  or  faculties,  hitheitoahnetf 
unknown,  in  the  great  body  of  ^ 
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people.  The  first  burst  of  the  Revo- 
lution, like  the  first  use  of  gunpowder, 
had  only  shown  the  boundless  force 
of  a  new  element  of  destruction.  The 
Spanish  insurrection  showed  its  pro- 
tecting and  preservative  power.  The 
tremendous  energy  which  seemed  to 
defy  all  control,  was  there  seen  efifect- 
ing  the  highest  results  of  national 
defence,  and  giving  proof  of  the  irre- 
sistible strength  provided  in  the  popu- 
lation of  every  land.  What  nation  of 
Europe  does  not  possess  a  million  of 
men  for  its  defence;  and  what  invader 
could  confront  a  million  of  men  on 
their  own  soil?  Let  this  truth  be 
felt,  and  aggression  becomes  hopeless, 
and  war  ceases  to  exist  among  men. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  histor}'  of 
war,  it  was  discovered,  that  the  true 
force  of  kingdoms  had  been  mistaken 
— a  mistake  which  had  lasted  for  a 
thousand  years ;  that  armies  were 
but  splendid  machines ;  and  that, 
while  they  might  be  crushed  by  the 
impulse  of  machines  more  rapid, 
stronger,  and  more  skilfully  urged, 
nothing  could  crush  the  vigour  of  de- 
fence, while  it  was  supplied  by  a 
people. 

The  levee  en  masse  of  France  was 
but  the  rudest,  as  it  was  the  earliest, 
form  of  the  new  disco ver}-.  There, 
terror  was  the  moving  principle.  The 
conscription  was  the  recruiting-officer. 
The  guillotine  was  the  commander 
■who  manoeuvred  the  generals,  the 
troops,  and  the  nation.  Yet,  the  revo- 
lutionary armies  dilfercd  in  nothing 
from  the  monarchical,  but  in  the 
superiority  of  their  numbers,  and  the 
inferiority  of  their  discipline. 

The  war  of  Spain  was  another,  and 
a  nobler  advance.  It  was  the  war  of  a 
nation.  In  France  the  war  was  the  con- 
spiracy of  a  faction.  In  Spain  the  loss  of 
the  capital  only  inflamed  the  hostility 
of  the  provinces.  In  France  the  loss  of 
the  capital  would  have  extinguished 
the  Revolution  ;  as  it  afterwards  ex- 
tinguished the  Empire.  I  think  that 
I  can  see  the  provision  for  a  still 
bolder  and  more  beneficent  advance, 
even  in  those  powerful  developments 
of  national  capabilities.  It  will,  per- 
haps, be  left  to  other  nations.  Spain 
and  France  have  a  yoke  upon  their 
minds,  which  will  disqualify  them  both 
from  acting  the  nobler  part  of  guides 
to  Europe.  Superstition  contains  in 
Itself  the  canker  of  slavery ;  perfect 


freedom  is  essential  to  perfect  power ; 
and  the  nation  which,  from  the  cradle, 
prostrates  Itself  to  the  priest,  must 
retilin  the  early  flexure  of  its  spine. 
The  great  experiment  must  be  re- 
served for  a  nobler  public  mind ;  for  a 
people  religious  without  fanaticism, 
and  free  without  licentiousness ;  hon- 
ouring the  wisdom  of  their  fathers^ 
without  rejecting  the  wisdom  of  tho 
living  age ;  aspiring  but  to  the  minis- 
tration of  universal  good,  and  feeling 
that  its  opulence,    knowledge,   and 
grandeur  are  only  gifts  for  mankind. 
The  system  of  tlie  war  was  now 
fully  established.    All  the  feelings  of 
England  were  fixed  on  the  Peninsula, 
and  all  the  politics  of  her  statesmen 
and  theur  rivals  were  alike  guided  by 
the  course  of  the  eonfiict.    The  pre- 
diction was  gallantly  fulfilled — that 
the  French  empire  would  there  expose 
its  flank  to  English  intrepidity ;  that 
the  breaching  battery  which  was  to 
open  the  way  to  Paris,  would  be  fixed 
on  the  Pyrenees ;  that  the  true  sign 
of  conquest  was  the  banner  of  England. 
The  battle  of  the  Ministry  was 
fought  in  Spain,  and  as  victoriously  as 
the  battle  of  our  army.    We  saw  Op- 
position  gradually  throw   away  its 
arms,  and  gradually  diminish  in  the 
popular  view,  until  its  existence  was 
scarcely  visible.    Successive  changes 
varied  the  cabinet,  but  none  shook  its 
stability.    Successive  ministers  sank 
into  the  grave,  but  the  ministry  stood. 
The  spirit  of  the  nation,  justly  proud 
of  its  triumphs,  disdained  to  listen 
to  the  whi8i)ers   of   a    party,    who 
murmured  defeat  with  victory  before 
their  eyes;  who  conjured  up  visions  of 
ruin,  only  to  be  rebuked  by  realities  of 
triumph;  and  to  whom  the  national 
scorn  of  pusillanimity,  and  the  na- 
tional rejoicing  in  the  proudest  suc- 
cess, could  not  unteach  the  language 
of  despair.  Peiccval,  the  overthrower 
of  the  Foxite  ministry,  perished ;  but 
the  ))olitical  system  of  the  cabinet  re- 
mained unchanged.    Castlereagh  per- 
ished— Liverpool  perished ;  but  the 
political  system  still  remained.    The 
successive  pilots  might  give  up  the 
helm,  but  the  course  of  the  great  ves- 
sel continued  the  same — guided  by  the 
same  science,  and  making  her  way 
through  sunshine,  and  through  storm, 
to  the  same  point  of  destination. 

The  three  successive  ministers  were 
men  of  high  ability  for  government^ 
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though  thoir  character  of  ability  ex- 
hibited the  most  remarkable  distinc- 
tions.  Perceval  had  been  a  lawyer, 
and  had  risen  to  the  rank  of  attorney- 
general.  In  the  Honse,  he  carried 
the  acnteness,  the  logic,  and  even  the 
manner,  of  his  profession  with  him. 
Without  pretending  to  the  power  of 
eloquence,  he  singularly  possessed  the 
power  of  conviction;  without  effecting 
changes  in  the  theory  of  the  constitu- 
tion, he  put  its  truths  in  a  new  light ;  and 
without  a  trace  of  bigotry,  he  defend- 
ed, with  conscientious  vigour,  the  rights 
of  the  national  religion.  Sustaining  a 
bold  struggle  at  the  head  of  the  fee- 
blest minority  perhaps  ever  known  in 
Parliament,  he  had  shown  xmshaken 
courage  and  undismayed  principle  in 
the  day  of  the  Foxite  supremacy.  This 
defence  was  at  length  turned  into  as- 
sault, and  his  opponents  were  driven 
from  power.  His  ministry  was  too 
brief  for  his  fame.  But,  when  he  fell 
by  the  hand  of  a  maniac  he  left  a 
universal  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  empire,  that  the  blow  had  depriv- 
ed it  of  a  great  ministerial  mind. 

Lord  Castlereagh  exhibited  a  cha- 
racter of  a  totally  different  order,  yet 
equally  fitted  for  his  time.  An  Irish- 
man, he  had  the  habitual  intrepidity  of 
his  countrymen,  combined  with  the  in- 
defatigable diligence  of  England.  No- 
bly connected,  and  placed  high  in  public 
life  by  that  connexion,  he  showed  him- 
self capable  of  sustaining  his  minis- 
terial rank  by  personal  capacity.  Care- 
less of  the  style  of  his  speeches,  he  was 
yet  a  grave,  solid,  and  fully-informed 
debater.  But  it  was  in  the  coundi 
that  his  value  to  the  country  was 
most  acknowledged.  His  conception 
of  the  rights,  the  influence,  and  the 
services  of  England,  was  lofty ;  and, 
when  the  peri^  came  for  deciding  on 
her  rank  in  the  presence  of  continental 
diplomacy,  he  was  her  chosen,  and 
her  successful,  representative.  His 
natural  place  was  among  the  councils 
of  camps,  where  sovereigns  were  the 
soldiers.  The  ^^  march  to  Paris  '*  was 
due  to  his  courage ;  and  the  first  fall 
of  Napoleon  was  effected  by  the  am- 
bassador of  England. 

Lord  Liverpool  was  a  man  equally 
fitted  for  his  time.  The  war  had  tri- 
umphantly closed.  But,  a  period  of 
perturbed  feelings  and  financial  ne- 
cessities followed.  It  required  in  the 
minister  a  combination  of  sound  sense 


and  practical  vigour — of  deference  for 
the  public  feelings,  yet  respect  for 
the  laws — of  promptitude  in  disoover- 
ing  national  resources,  and  yet  of 
firamess  in  repelling  factious  change. 
The  head  of  the  cabinet  possessed 
those  qualities.  Without  briUiaiicj, 
without  eloquence,  without  accom- 
plished literature;  still,  no  man  fonned 
his  views  with  a  clearer  intelligence ; 
and  no  man  pursued  them  with  more 
steady  determination.  Pertiaps  dis- 
daining the  glitter  of  popularity,  no 
minister,  for  the  last  half  century,  had 
been  so  singularly  exempt  firom  all  the 
sarcasms  of  public  opinion.  The  nation 
relied  on  his  sincerity,  honoured  bla 
purity  of  principle,  and  willingly  con- 
fided its  safety  to  hands  which  none 
believed  capable  of  a  stain. 

But  the  characters  of  tiiose  three 
ministers  were  striking  in  a  still  hi^er 
point  of  view.    Their  qualittes  seem 
to  have  been  expressly  constructed  to 
meet  the  peculiar  exigency  of  their 
times.    Perceval — acute,  strict,  and 
with  strong  religious  conceptioDS— to 
meet  a  period,  when  rdigious  laxity  in 
the  cabinet  had  already  enfeebled  the 
defence  ofthe  national  religion.  Castle- 
reagh—stately,  bold,  andhigfa-toned— 
tomeet  a  peridd^when  the  fate  of  Europe 
was  to  be  removed  from  cabinets  to  the 
field,  and  when  he  was  to  cany  the 
will  of  England   among  assembled 
monarcbs.  Liverpool— cidm,  rational, 
and  practical ;  the  man  of  conscience 
and  common  sense— for  the  period, 
when  the  great  questions  of  religion 
had  been  quieted,  the  great  questions 
of  the  war  had  died  with  the  war, 
and  when  the  supreme  difficulty  of 
government  was,  to  reconcile  the  pres- 
sure of  financial  exigen<7^  with  the 
progress  of  the  people — ^to  invigorate 
the  public  flrame  without  inflaming 
it  by  dangerous  innovation— and  to 
reconstruct    the  whole    oommerciat 
constitution,  without  infringing  on 
those  principles  which  had  fbonded 
the  prosperity  of  the  empire. 

At  length  the  consummation  came: 
the  French  empire  fell  on  the  field  by 
the  hand  of  England.  All  the  sove- 
reigns of  Europe  rushed  in  to  strip  the 
corpse,  and  each  carried  back  a  por- 
tion of  the  spoils.  But  the  conqueror 
was  content  with  the  triumph,  and 
asked  no  more  of  glory  than  the  Wa^* 
ration  of  mankind. 

WhUe  all  was  public  eznlta^'on  for 
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tids  crowning  event,  fortune  had  not 
neglected  to  reward  the  gentler  virtues 
of  one  worthy  of  its  noblest  gifts.  In 
mj  first  campaign  with  the  Prussian 
troops  in  France,  I  had  intrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  old  domestic  whom  I 
foand  in  the  Chateau  de  Montauban, 
aa  escritoire  and  a  picture,  belonging 
to  the  family  of  Clotilde.  The  old 
man  had  disappeared ;  and  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  he  had  been  plun- 
dered, or  had  died. 

But  one  day,  after  my  return  from 
ODC  of  those  splendid  entertainments 
Bith  whidi  the  Regent  welcomed  the 
Allied  sovereigns,  I  found  Clotilde 
deeply  agitated.  Hie  picture  of  her 
relative  was  before  her,  and  she  was 
gazing  at  its  smgularly  expressive 
aod  lovely  countenance  with  intense 
lAterest. 

She  flew  into  my  arms.    '^  I  have 
longed  for  your  coming,"  said  she, 
uith  glowing  lips  and  tearful  eyes, 
''  to  offer  at  least  one  proof  of  grati- 
tnde  for  years  of  the  truest  protec* 
tlon,  and  the  most  generous  love. 
Michelle,  the  husband  of  my  nurse, 
has  arrived;  and  he  tells  me,  that  this 
escritoire  contains  the  title-deeds  of 
my  famUy.    I  was  resolved  that  you 
alone  should  open  it.    In  the  frame 
of  that  picture,  in  a  secret  drawer,  is 
the  key."  The  spring  was  touched,  the 
key  was  found ;  and  in  the  little  chest 
was  discovered,  untouched  by  chance 
or  time,  the  document  entitling  my 
beautiful  and  high-hearted  wife  to  one 
of  the  finest  possessions  in  France.  By 
a  singular  instance  of  good  fortune,  the 
{>roperty  had  not  been  alienated,  like 
50  many  of  the  estates  of  the  noblesse ; 
aud  it  now  lay  open  to  the  claims  of 
the  original  proprietorship.  I  hasten- 
ed to  Paris.    My  claim  was  acknow- 
ledged by  the  returned  Bourbon,  and 
Clotilde  had  the  delight  of  once  more 
aittmg  under  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree 
of  her  ancestors.  The  old  domestic  had 
made  it  the  business  of  yean  to  ob- 
tain the  means  of  reachiuff  England. 
But  the  war  had  placed  obstacles  in 
his  way  every  where,  and  he  devoted 
himself  thenceforth  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  precious  deposit,  as  the 
duty  of  his  life.    He  was  almost  pa- 
thetic, in  his  narration  of  the  haaairds 
to  which  it  had  been  exposed  in  the 
peipetnal  convulsions  of  the  country, 
ana  In  the  rejoicing  with  which  he 
felt  hunself  at  last  enabled  to  place  it 
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in  the  hands  of  its  rightful  mistress, 
the  last  descendant  of  the  noble 
house  of  Do  Tourville. — But  I  had 
still  to  experience  another  gift  of 
fortune. 

On  the  evening  of  my  birth-day, 
Clotilde  had  given  a  rustic  f5te  to  the 
children  of  her  tenantry;  and  all  were 
dancing  in  front  of  the  chateau,  with 
the  gaiety  and  with  the  grace  which 
nature  seems  to  have  conferred  as  an 
especial  gift  on  even  the  humblest 
classes  of  France. 

The  day  was  one  of  the  luxury  of 
summer.  The  landscape  before  me 
was  a  rich  extent  of  plain  and  hUl ; 
the  firagrance  of  the  vast  gardens  of 
the  chateau  was  rising  as  the  twilight 
approached ;  my  infants  were  cluster- 
ing round  my  knee ;  and  m  that  thank- 
fulness of  heart,  which  is  not  less  sin- 
cere for  its  not  being  expressed  in 
words,  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  that 
no  access  of  wealth,  or  of  honours, 
could  add  to  my  substantial  happiness 
at  that  hour. 

My  reverie  was  broken  by  the 
sound  of  a  caXhche  driving  up  the 
avenue.  A  courier  alighted  from  it, 
who  brought  a  letter  with  a  black 
seal,  addressed  to  me.  It  was  from 
the  family  solicitor.  My  noble  brother 
had  died  in  Madeira ;  where  he  had 
gone  in  the  hopeless  attempt  to  re- 
cruit a  frame  which  he  had  exhausted 
by  a  life  of  excess.  In  that  hour,  I 
gave  him  the  regrets  which  belonged 
to  the  tie  of  blood.  I  forgot  his  self- 
ishness, and  forgave  his  alienation. 
I  thought  of  him  only  as  the  remem- 
bered playfellow  of  my  early  days ; 
and  could  say  in  heart — *^  Alas,  my 
brother!"  The  landscape  before  me  at 
last  sank  into  night;  and  with  feelings 
darkened  like  it,  yet  calm  and  still,  I 
saw  the  closing  of  a  day  which,  pain- 
ful as  was  the  cause,  yet  called  mo  to 
new  duties,  gave  me  a  stronger  hold 
upon  society,  and  placed  me  in  that 
position  which  I  fully  believe  to  com- 
bine more  of  the  true  materials  of 
happiness  and  honour  than  any  other 
on  earth — that  of  an  opulent  English 
nobleman. 

My  brother,  dyhig  childless,  had 
devolved  the  family  estates  to  me, 
disburdened  of  the  results  of  his  pro- 
digality ;  but  I  had  still  much  to  oc- 
cupy me,  in  restoring  them  from  the 
neglect  of  years.  The  life  of  the  mem- 
ber of  government  was  now  to  alter- 
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nate  with  the  life  of  the  ooimtry  gen* 
tieman ;  and  mj  transfer  to  the  House 
of  Peers  gave  me  the  comparatiTQ 
leisure,  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  large  and  liberal  duties  which  h%* 
long  to  the  English  landholder.  To 
cheer  the  country  lifebyrational  hospi- 
tality ;  to  make  Mends  of  those  whom 
nature  had  made  dependents;  to  sob* 
tain  those  laws  which  had  turned 
^ghmd  into  a  garden;  and  to  pro- 
tect that  ^^bold  peasantry/*  who 
ought  to  be  the  pride,  as  tiiey 
are  the  strength  of  their  oountiy ; 
to  excite  the  country  gentlemen  to 
the  scientific  study  of  the  noblest  of 
all  arts,  as  it  was  the  first,  the  eoltl- 
ration  of  the  soil ;  to  maintain  among 
that  gallant  race  a  high  sense  of 
their  purposes,  their  powers,  and  their 
position ;  to  invigorate  the  principles 
which  had  made  them  the  surest  de- 
fenders of  the  throne  in  its  day  of 
adversity ;  and  to  fix  in  their  minds 
by  example,  mora  efiectual  than  pre- 
cept, a  solemn  fidelity  to  the  faith 
and  to  the  freedom  of  their  forefathers : 
— ^these  were  the  objects  which  I  pro- 
posed to  myself,  and  which  the  lof- 
tiest intellect,  or  the  amplest  opulence, 
might  be  well  enqiloyed  in  attempting 
to  fulfil. 

Those  objects  had  been  placed  be- 
fore England,  from  thaday  when  the 
light  of  the  Beformation  broke  through 
the  darkness  of  a  thousand  years,  and 
her  brow  was  first  designed  for  the 
diadem.  By  those  she  was  made  the 
universal  protector  of  Europe,  in  its 
day  of  fugitive  princes  and  falling 
thrones ;  and  by  those  alone  will  be 
erected  round  her,  if  she  shall  remain 
true  to  her  allegiance,  a  wall  of 
fire,  in  the  days  of  that  approaching 
contest  whiclLshaU  bring  the  powers 
of  good  and  evil  firont  to  firont,  in 
strengthand  hostilityunknown  before, 
andconsummate  the  wars  of  the  worid. 

Yet  with  those  tranquil  and  retired 
pursuits,  I  still  took  my  share  ui  the 
activity  of  public  life.  I  was  still  a 
minister,  and  bore  my  part  in  the 
discussions  of  the  legislature.  But 
the  great  questions  which  had  onoe 
sounded  in  my  ear,  like  the  call  to 
battle  in  the  ear  of  the  waiiior,  had 
passed  away.  The  minds  that  ^^  rode 
la  thewholwindt  and  ruled  the  storm,** 
had  vaoished  witii  the  storm.  The 
saxgb  had  gone  down;  and  neither 
the  dangers  of  my  earlier  day,  nor 
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the  powers  which  were  summoned  to 
resist  tiiem,  were  to  be  ibvnd  in  the 
living  generation.  Yet,  let  it  not  he 
thought  that  I  regard  ijbt  mind  of 
England  as  exhaiuled,  or  even  as 
exhanstiUe.  The  only  distinctkm 
between  the  periods  is,  that  one  gave 
the  impulse,  and  that  the  other  only 
oontinuesit  When  peril  oomes  again, 
we  shall  again  see  the  ^ivelopmeBt 
of  power.  We  might  as  well  donbt 
the  existence  of  lightning,  becaaae 
the  day  is  serene,  thesnn  s&ing,  and 
no  cloud  rolls  across  the  heaven. 
But  ^en  the  balance  of  the  dements 
demands  to  be  restored,  we  ahill 
again  be  daszled  by  tiie  fla^  and 
awed  by  the  thunder. 

But  time  has  tangfat  me  adtfitioDal 
lessons.  I  have  learned  to  sees  hand^ 
in  all  its  clouds,  which  guides  ma 
and  kingdoms  with  more  Uian  human 
power.  In  these  remembrances,  I 
have  spoken  but  little  of  religion. 
It  belongs  to  the  chamber  more  than 
to  the  council ;  and  it  is  less  bon- 
onred  than  humiliated  by  bebg 
brought  idly  before  men.  But  \^ 
that  light  I  have  been  able  to  see, 
where  subtler  minds  hare  been 
blind.  The  man  may  be  bewildered 
by  the  glare  of  the  torch  in  h»  hand, 
who  would  have  found  his  way  by 
trusting  to  the  milder  lustre  of  the 
stars.  In  the  great  war  of  our  time, 
the  greatest  since  the  ML  of  the  Ro* 
man  empire — the  war  of  the  Frendi 
Revolution — I  think,  that  I  can 
trace  a  divine  protection,  distinctlT 
given  to  England  as  l^e  champion  of 
justice,  honour,  and  religion.  I  offer 
but  the  outline  of  this  view ;  but  to 
me  the  proof  is  demonstrativc^Is 
every  instance  in  which  France  ahned 
an  especial  blow  at  England,  that 
blow  was  retorted  by  an  especial  re- 
tribution ;  whUe  her  assaults  on  the 
continental  kingdoms  were  made  iritli 
triumphant  impunity. 

I  give  the  examples. — The  Freoch 
expedition  to  Egypt  was  formed  with 
the  express  object  of  brraking  down 
the  influence  of  England  in  the  Eist, 
and  ultimately  subverting  her  Indian 
empire  —  that  expedition  was  the 
Jiret  which  tarnished  the  military  re- 
nown of  the  Republic,  cost  ba  a  0e^« 
and  lost  her  an  armv.  Of  ttse  anoy 
which  Napoleon  led  to  ISftypt,  not  a 
battalion  returned  to  Europe  but  «5 
the  pnaenere  of  England! 
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The  French  invasion  of  Spain  waa 
a  blow  aimed  expressly  at  England. 
Its  object  was  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land— the  Spanish  war  broke  down 
the  military  renown  of  the  Empire, 
and  was  prononnced  by  Napoleon  to 
be  the  origin  of  his  ruin  1 

The  invasion  of  Russia  was  a  blow 
aimed  expressly  at  England.  Its  object 
was  the  extinction  of  English  com* 
merce  in  the  whole  sea-line  of  the 
north — ^that  invasion  was  punished, 
bj  the  rain  of  the  whole  veteran  army 
of  France! 

Napoleon  himself  at  length  met  the 
troops  of  England.  He  met  them 
with  an  arrogant  assnmption  of  victory 
— "  Ah !  je  Ics  tiens,  ccs  Anglais." 
Never  was  presumption  more  deeply 
punished.  This  single  conflict  de- 
stroyed  him  ;  his  laurels,  his  diadem, 
and  his  dynasty,  were  blasted  toge- 
ther! 

It  is  not  less  memorable,  that  during 
the  entire  Revolutionary  war,  France 
was  never  suflered  to  inflict  an  injury 
on  England ;  with  one  exception — the 
perfidious  seizure  of  the  English  tra- 
velling in  the  French  territories  under 
the  safeguard  of  the  Imperial  pass- 
ports. But  this,  too,  had  its  punish- 
ment— and  one  of  the  most  especial  and 
characteristic  retribution — Napoleon 
himself  was  sent  to  a  dungeon  I  By 
a  fate  unheard  of  even  among  fallen 
princes,  the  man  who  had  treacherous- 
ly made  prisoners  of  the  English  was 
himself  made  a  prisoner,  was  deliver- 
ed into  English  hands,  was  consigned 
to  captivity  in  an  English  island,  and 
died  the  prisoner  of  England  1 

I  speak  of  events  like  these,  not 
fai  the  spirit  of  superstition,  nor  in  the 
Ibnd  presumption  of  being  an  inter- 
preter of  the  mysterious  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence. I  record  them,  in  a  full 
consciousness  of  the  immeasurable 
distance  between  the  intellect  of  man 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  supreme  Dis- 
poser. But  they  convey,  at  least  to 
my  own  feelings,  a  confidence,  a  so- 
lemn security,  a  calm  yet  ardent  con- 
Tiction,  that  chance  has  no  share  in 
the  government  of  the  world ;  that 
the  great  tide  of  things,  in  its  rise  and 
ftU,  has  laws,  which,  if  unapproached 
by  the  feebleness  of  human  faculties, 
are  not  the  less  trne,  vast,  and  im- 
perishable ;  that  if,  like  the  air,  the 
agency  of  that  ruling  and  boundless 
authority  is  invisible,  we  may  yet 


feel  its  existence  in  its  eflccts,  rejoice 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  a  power 
which  nothing  can  exhaust,  and  take 
to  our  bosoms  the  high  consolation, 
that  the  good  of  mui  is  the  snpremo 
principle  of  the  systenL 

Men  actively  employed  in  publio 
life,  are  strangely  apt  to  think  that 
there  is  no  progress  outside  their 
circle.  But,  on  my  return  to  Mor« 
timer  Castle,  I  found  this  conception 
amply  confuted.  The  world  had 
moved  as  rapidly  in  those  shades, 
as  in  the  centre  of  cabinets  and 
courts.  Time  had  done  its  work,  in 
changing  the  condition  of  almost  every 
human  being  whom  I  had  known  in 
my  early  days.  The  brothers  and 
sisters,  whom  I  had  left  children,  were 
now  in  the  full  beauty  of  their  prime; 
my  brothei-s  showy  and  stirringyouths ; 
my  sisters  fair  and  gentle  girls,  just 
reaching  that  period  of  life  when  the 
countenance  and  mind  are  in  their 
bloom  together,  and  the  highborn 
woman  of  England  is  the  loveliest 
perhaps  in  the  world.  The  extrava- 
gance of  my  elder  brother  had  dilapi- 
dated the  provision  intended  for  the 
younger  branches  of  his  house.  My 
habits,  learned  in  a  sterner  school, 
enabled  me  to  retrieve  their  fortunes, 
and  I  thus  secured  a  new  tie  to  their 
regards.  Justice  is  essential  to  aU 
gratitude,  and  I  found  them  ready 
to  pay  the  tribute,  to  the  full. 

Among  my  first  visits  was  one 
to  my  old  friend  and  tutor,  Vincent* 
I  found  him  still  resident  on  his 
living;  and  with  spirits,  on  which 
time  had  wrought  no  change.  Years 
had  passed  lightly  over  his  head. 
His  eye  was  as  vivid,  and  his  mind 
as  active  as  ever.  He  perhaps 
stooped  a  little  more,  and  his  frame 
had  lost  something  of  that  elasticity 
of  step  which  had  so  often  tried  my 
young  nerves  in  our  rumblings  over 
the  hills.  But  he  was  the  same  cor- 
dial, animated,  and  high-toned  being, 
in  all  his  feelings,  that  I  had  seen  him. 
fW)m  the  first  hour.  I  found  him  in 
his  garden,  arranging,  selecting,  and 
enjoying  his  flower-l^ds  with  all  the 
spirit  of  a  horticulturist.  But  ho 
apologised  for  what  he  termed,  "  its 
disorder."  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  have 
lost  all  my  gardeners."  On  my  look- 
ing doubtful,  "  All  my  girls,"  said 
he,  "  are  gone;    all  married ^   all 
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wedded  to  one  neighbour  or  another. 
Sach  is  the  way  in  which  I  have  been 
left  alone.**  I  made  my  condolences 
on  his  solitude,  in  due  foim.  "  Yet 
I  am  not  quite  solitary,"  added  the  gay 
old  man,  ^^  after  all ;  or  my  soUtnde 
depends  upon  myself.  My  girls  are  all 
married  to  our  squires,  honest  fellows, 
and  some  of  them  well  enough  off  in 
the  world.  But  I  made  a  stipuUtion, 
that  none  of  them  should  marry  out 
of  sight  from  the  gazebo  on  the  top  of 
yonder  hill ;  and  when  I  want  their 
company,  I  have  only  to  hoist  a  flag. 
You  see  that  I  have  not  altogether  for- 
gotten my  days  of  the  sabre  and  the 
signal-post ;  my  telegraph  works  well, 
and  I  have  them  all  trooping  over 
here  with  the  regularity  of  a  squa- 
dron." 

The  approach  of  winter  made  the 
castle  a  scene  of  increased  liveliness. 
I  had  always  looked  with  strong  dis- 
taste on  the  habit  of  flying  to  water- 
ing-places at  the  season  when  the 
presence  of  the  leading  families  of  a 
county  is  most  important  to  the  com- 
forts of  the  tenantry,  and  to  the  in- 
telligent and  social  intercourse  of  the 
higher  ranks.  I  sent  a  request  to 
Lafontaine  and  his  wife,  that  they 
should  perform  their  ^^  covenant," 
and  venture  to  see  '^  how  English  life 
contrived  to  get  through  the  dulness 
of  its  Decembers."  My  request  was 
countersigned  by  Clotilde,  and  this  was 
irresistible.  They  came,  and  were 
received  with  a  joyous  welcome. 
They  too  had  undergone  a  change. 
Lafontaine  was  graver,  and  was 
much  the  better  for  his  gravity.  He 
was  now  the  sincere  and  idnd-hearted 
being  for  which  nature  had  intended 
him.  The  coxcombry  of  French  early 
life  had  disappeared,  and  left  behmd 
it  only  that  general  grace  and  spirit 
which  makes  the  maturity  of  a  foreign 
Hfe  its  most  interesting  portion.  Ma- 
riamne  was  still  more  advantageously 
changed.  Her  wild  vivacity  was  less 
subdued  than  transformed  into  ele- 
gance of  manner ;  her  featm*es  wero 
still  handsome,  travel  had  given  her 
knowledge,  and  her  natural  talents 
had  been  cultivated  by  the  solitary 
hours,  in  which  but  for  that  cultiva- 
tion she  might  have  sunk  into  the 
graye.  She  had  brought  with  her,  too, 
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another  remembrance,  and  one  of  that 
order  which  produces  the  most  power- 
ful effect  upon  the  whole  character  of 
woman.  She  had  brought  her  first- 
born, a  lovely  infant,  in  which  her 
whole  soul  seemed  to  be  absorbedt 
and  in  which  she  already  discovered 
more  beauties  and  good  qualities  Uisn 
fate  or  fortune  had  ever  given  to  hu- 
man nature.  But  the  centre  of  our 
circle,  and  the  admiration  and  love  of 
ail,  sat  my  wife,  my  generous,  noble, 
pure-spirited  ClotUde.  Time,  too, 
had  wrought  its  change  on  her;  but  it 
was  only  to  give  her  deeper  claims  on 
the  feelings  of  a  heart  which  ooi^ 
not  imagine  happiness  withoat  her. 
The  hermne  had  wholly  disappeared, 
and  given  place  to  the  woman;  the 
character  of  resistance  to  the  shock? 
and  frowns  of  fortune,  which  adver- 
sity had  made  essential  periiaps  to  her 
being,  had  passed  away  with  b^  day 
of  suffering.  She  was  now  soft,  mild, 
tender,  and  confiding.  I^e  often  re- 
minded me  of  some  of  those  plants 
which,  when  exposed  to  tiie  stonn, 
contract  and  diminish  their  form  and 
foliage ;  but,  when  sheltered,  resume 
their  originatsluxuriance  and  lovdl- 
ness.  Clotilde,  in  the  sufSorings  of 
the  emigration,  in  the  terrc^s  of  the 
Bevolution,  and  in  the  march  through 
the  Yendde,  might  have  perilled, 
but  for  that  loftmess  of  soul  whkh 
was  awakened  by  the  exigent  of  the 
trial. «  But  now,  suROunded  with  all 
the  security  of  rank,  and  witii  opu- 
lence for  her  enjoyment,  and  with  love 
to  cherish  her,  she  displayed  the  force 
of  her  nature  only  in  the  foadne^  of 
her  affections.  Thus  surrounded,  thus 
cheered,  thus  looked  up  to  by  betngs 
whom  I  loved ;  what  had  I  to  a^  for 
more?  Nothing.  I  here  close  mv 
page  of  life.  I  still  vividly  retain  ail 
the  sense  of  duty,  aU  the  feeling  of 
patriotism,  and  all  the  oonsdoiianess, 
that  age  will  neither  dull  my  heart 
toward  those  whom  I  have  so  kmg 
loved,  nor  shut  up  theirs  to  mew  I 
believe  in  the  possibility  dT  fiiendfihlp 
untainted  by  selfishness,  and  I  am 
firm  in  the  faith,  of  love  that  knows 
no  decline.  I  look  A>und  me,  and  mm 
serenely  happy.  I  look  above  me,  and 
am  sacredly  thankful. 
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HOW  WE  GOT  UP  THE  GLeKMTJTCHKIN  RAILWAY,  AND  HOW 

WE  GOT  OtJT  OF  IT. 


I  WAS  confonndedly  hard  up.  My 
[patrimony,  never  of  the  largest,  had 
been  for  the  last  year  on  the  do- 
crease — a  herald  would  have  em- 
blazoned it,  '^  Argent,  a  money-bag 
improper,  in  detriment^* — and  though 
the  attenuating  process  was  not  ex- 
•cessively  rapid,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
proceeding  at  a  steady  ratio.  As  for 
the  ordinary  means  and  appliances 
by  which  men  contrive  to  recruit  their 
•exhausted  exchequers,  I  knew  none  of 
them.  Work  I  abhorred  with  a  detes- 
tation worthy  of  a  scion  of  nobility;  and, 
J  believe,  yon  could  just  as  soon  have 
pcrsuadfid  the  lineal  representative  of 
xhe  Howards  or  Percys  to  exhibit 
himself  in  the  character  of  a  mounte- 
<bank,  as  have  got  me  to  trust  my 
j>er8on  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  three- 
legged  stool.  The  rule  of  three  is  all 
very  well  for  base  mechanical  souls ; 
J)ut  I  flatter  myself  I  have  an  intel- 
lect too  large  to  be  limited  to  a  ledger. 
''^  Augustus,"  said  my  poor  mother  to 
jne,  one  day  while  stroking  my  hya- 
ointhine  tresses  —  ^*  Augustus,  my 
dear  boy,  whatever  you  do,  never 
Jbrget  that  you  are  a  gentleman." 
The  maternal  maxim  sunk  deeply 
into  my  heart,  and  I  never  for  a 
jnomcnt  have  forgotten  it. 

Notwithstanding  this  aristocratical 
resolution,  the  great  practical  ques- 
JKion,  ^^  How  am  I  to  live  ?  "  began  to 
thrust  itself  unpleasantly  before  me. 
J,  am  one  of  that  unfortunate  class 
who  have  neither  uncles  nor  aunts. 
Por  me,  no  yellow  liverless  individual, 
with  characteristic  bamboo  and  pig- 
^1 — emblems  of  half  a  million —  re- 
sumed to  his  native  shores  from 
•Ceylon  or  remote  Peuang.  For  me, 
.no  venerable  spinster  hoarded  in  the 
Trongate,  permitting  herself  few 
luxuries  during  a  long-protracted  life, 
«ave  a  lass  and  a  lantliom,  a  parrot, 
'  and  the  invariable  baudrons  of  anti- 
.  4uity.  No  such  luck  was  mine.  Had  all 
Glasgow  perished  by  some  vast  epido- 
'  mic,  I  should  not  have  found  myself 
^ne  farthing  the  richer.  There  would 
have  been  no  golden  balsam  for  me  in 
the  accumulated  woes  of  Tradestown, 
Shettleston,  and  Camlachie.  The 
jtime  has  been  when — according  to 
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Washington  Irving  and  other  veea- 
cious  historians — a  young  man  bad 
no  sooner  got  into  difficulties  than 
a  guardian  angel  appeared  to  him  iu 
a  dream,  with  the  information  that  at 
such  and  such  a  bridge,  or  under  such 
and  such  a  tree,  he  might  find,  at  a 
slight  expenditure  of  labour,  a  gali- 
pot secured  with  bladder,  and  fiyUeil 
with  glittering  tomauns;  or  in  the 
extremity  of  despair,  the  youth  had 
only  to  append  himself  to  a  cord,  and 
straightway  the  other  end  thereof, 
forsaking  its  staple  in  the  roof,  woidd 
disclose  amidst  the  fractured  ceiling 
the  glories  of  a  profitable  pose.  -These 
blessed  days  have  long  since  gone  by 
— at  any  rate,  no  sudh  luck  was  mine. 
My  guardian  angel  was  either  woe- 
fully ignorant  of  metallurgy,  or  Uie 
stores  had  been  surreptitiously  ran- 
sacked ;  and  as  to  the  other  expedient, 
I  frankly  confess  I  should  have  liked 
some  better  security  for  its  result, 
than  the  precedent  of  the  ^^  Heir  of 
Lynn." 

It  is  a  great  consolation  amidst  all 
the  evils  of  life,  to  know  that,  how- 
ever bad  your  circumstances  may  be, 
there  is  always  somebody  else  in 
nearly  the  same  predicament.  My 
chosen  friend  and  ally.  Bob  M^Cork- 
indale,  was  equally  hard  up  with 
myself,  and,  if  possible,  more  avent 
to  exertion.  Bob  was  essentially  a 
speculative  man — that  is,  in  a  phUo- 
sophtoal  sense.  He  had  once  got 
hold  of  a  stray  volume  of  Adam 
Smith,  and  muddled  his  brains  for  a 
whole  week  over  the  intricacies  of 
the  Wealth  of  Nations.  The  result 
was  a  crude  farrago  of  notions  regard- 
ing the  true  nature  of  money,  the 
soundness  of  currency,  and  relatire 
value  of  capital,  with  which  he  nightly 
favoured  an  admiring  audience  at  ^*  The 
Crow ; "  for  Bob  was  by  no  means 
— in  the  literal  acceptation  of  the 
word — a  dry  philosopher.  On  the 
contrary,  he  perfectly  appreciated  the 
merits  of  each  distinct  distillery ;  and 
was  understood  to  be  the  compiler  of 
a  statistical  work,  entitled,  A  Tour 
through  the  AlcohoUc  Districts  ijf 
Scotland,  It  had  very  early  occurred 
to  me,  who  knew  as  much  of  political 
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economy  as  of  tbe  bagpipes,  that  a 
gentleman  eo  well  versed  in  the  art  ot 
accnmnlating  national  wealth,  most 
have  some  remote  ideas  of  applying  his 
pdnciples  profitably  on  a  smaller  seale. 
Accordingly,  I  gave  M^Corkindale  an 
imUmited  invitation  to  my  lodgings ; 
acnd,  like  a  eood  hearty  fellow  as  he 
•was,  he  avaued  himself  every  evening 
of  the  Kcense ;  fbr  I  had  laid  in  a 
fomteen  gallon  cask  of  Oban  whisl^, 
nnd  the  qnallty  of  the  malt  was  nn«* 
deniable. 

These  were  the  first  glorions  days 
of  general  speculation.  Kailroads  were 
emerging  from  the  hands  of  the  greater 
Into  the  fin^rs  of  the  lesser  capital- 
ists. Two  snccessfol  harvests  had 
given  a  fearftal  stirnnlos  to  the  Jkational 
energy;  and  it  appeared  perfectly 
certain  that  aU  the  popnlons  towns 
wonld  be  united,  and  the  rich  agricnl* 
tnral  districts  intersected,  by  the  ma- 
gical bands  of  iron.  The  colnmns  of 
the  newspapers  teemed  every  week 
with  the  parturition  of  novel  schemes ; 
and  the  shares  were  no  sooner  an- 
nounced than  they  were  rapidly  sub- 
scribed for.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
my  saying  any  thing  more  about  the 
history  of  last  year?  Every  one  of 
tis  remembers  it  perfectly  weU.  It 
was  a  capital  year  on  the  whole,  and 
put  money  into  many  a  pocket.  About 
that  time.  Bob  and  I  commenced  oper- 
ations. Our  available  capital,  or 
negotiable  birilion,  in  the  language  of 
tty  friend,  amounted  to  about  three 
hundred  pounds,  which  we  set  aside 
«i  a  joint  fund  for  speculation.  Bob, 
\Sk  a  series  of  learned  dtscours^,  had 
4)oiivinoed  me  that  it  was  not  only 
folly,  but  a  positive  sin,  to  leave  this 
crum  lying  in  the  bank  at  a  pitifril  rate 
of  Interest,  and  otherwise  unemployed, 
whilst  every  one  else  in  the  kingdom 
was  having  a  pluck  at  the  public 
|>igeon.  Somehow  or  other,  we  were 
mlQcky  In  our  first  attempts.  Specu- 
lators are  like  wasps ;  fi>r  when  they 
1m.v«  once  got  hold  of  a  ripening  and 

r^h-like  project,  they  keep  it  rigidly 
their  own  swhrm,  and  repM  the 
«9proach  of  interiopere.  Kotwi^- 
MmdHig  all  our  efibrts,  and  very 
kigenfous  ones  Hiey  were,  we  never, 
Itt  a  single  Instanoe,  succeeded  In  pro- 
lenrfng  an  allocation  of  original  shares ; 
md  though  we  did  now  and  then  make 
*  hit  by  purchase,  we  more  fr^qfuenHy 
bought  at  a- premium,  and  parted  with 


our  scrip  at  a  discount.  At  the  end 
of  six  months,  wo  were  act  twentj 
pounds  richer  than  before. 

"  This  will  never  do,"  said  Bob,  as 
he  sat  one  evening  in  myTooms  com- 
pounding his  second  tambter.  ^I 
thought  we  were  living  in  an  eofi^t- 
eaed  age ;  but  I  find  I  was  nristdtei 
That  brutal  spirit  of  monopoly  is  stiO 
abroad  and  uneufbed.  The  prinq[)les 
of  free*  trade  sere  ntteriy  ibi^o^n,  er 
misunderstood.  Else  now  comes  it 
that  David  Bprenl  reedved  hot  jfA- 
terday  aH  allocation  of  two  hundred 
shares  in  the  Westennid^Ni  Jancdoo ; 
whilst  your  application  and  nhie,  f<r 
a  thousand  each,  were  overlooked? 
Is  this  a  state  of  things  to  he  tDie^ 
Bted?  Why  should  he,  with  his ^ 
thousand  pounds,  receive  ^stappiif 
premium,  wlnlst  our  three  hmidred  i 
available  eapital  remahis  iiiire{ire- 
nented?  Tlie  frust  is  monstmns,  and 
demands  the  immediate  md  serioos 
interference  of  the  legislature.*' 

*'  It  is  a  bloody  shame,"  said  I, 
ftefly  alive  to  the  manifold  advaatnes 
of  aprendnm. 

"rll  tell  you  what,  Dumdnmaer.'* 
rejoined  M*Corkindale,  •*lt's  no  use 
going  on  in  this  w»y.  We  havea^t 
shown  half  pluck  enough.  Tliese  W- 
lows  consider  us  as  snobs,  because  ^ 
don*t  take  the  bull  hy  the  bonis. 
Kow's  the  tkne  for  a  bold  stroke. 
The  public  are  quite  ready  to  subscribe 
for  any  thing — ^and  well  start  anil- 
way  for  ourselves.'* 

"  Start  a  railway  with  tiffce  hsB- 
dred  pounds  of  capital  1  '* 

"Pshaw,  man!  you  don't  taov 
what  you're  talking  about— we've  a 
great  deal  more  capital  thaa  M- 
uavenoti told  you  seventytimes  over, 
tikat  eveiy  thfaig  a  man  has— Us  ooat, 
his  hat,  the  tumblers  he  drinks  fttOt 
nay,  his  very  corporeal  eAtence— fe 
absolute  miulcetable  capital?  Wbsi 
do  you  call  that  fourteen-galkm  eisk, 
I  should  like  to  know? " 

*^  A  compound  of  hoops  and  staves, 
contdning  about  a  quatt  and  a  kslf 
of  spirits— yon  have  eAbetaailjr  a^ 
counted  for  'Bw  rest." 

''Then  it  has  gone  to  tiio  tod  of 
profit  and  loss,  that's tlL  Keverlet 
me  hear  yon  s^rt  tiiose  M  tfaeorioB 
again.  Capital  is  indGStmeHMe,  ts 
I  am  ready  to  prove  to  yoaanydav. 
In  half  an  hour.  Bat  lei  us  aft  dovm 
seriously  to  boahiess.   We  are  ricb 
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enough  4o  pay  for  the  advertisements, 
and  that  is  all  we  need  care  for  in  the 
mc«in  time.  The  public  is  sure  to 
step  in,  and  bear  ns  oat  handsomely 
with  the  rest." 

"But  irhere  in  the  face  of  the 
habitable  globe  shall  the  railway  be? 
England  is  out  of  the  question,  and  I 
hardly  know  a  spot  in  the  Lowlands 
that  is  not  occupied  already." 

"  What  do  you  say  to  a  Danish 
scheme  —  the  Alcantara  Union  ? 
Hang  me  if  I  know  whether  Alcan- 
tara is  in  Spain  or  Portugal;  but 
nobody  else  does,  and  the  one  is  quite 
as  good  as  the  other.  Or  what  would 
you  think  of  the  Palermo  Railway, 
with  a  branch  to  the  sulphur  mines? — 
that  would  be  popular  in  the  North 
—or  the  P}Tcnccs  Direct?  They 
would  all  go  to  a  premium." 

*'  I  must  confess  I  should  prefer  a 
line  at  home." 

"Well,  then,  why  not  try  the 
Highlands?  Tbei-e  must  be  lots  of 
tralHc  there  in  the  shape  of  sheep, 
j^ouse,  and  Cockney  tourists,  not  to 
mention  salmon  and  other  et  cetcras. 
Couldn't  we  tip  them  a  railway  some- 
where in  the  west  ?  " 

"There's  Glenmutehkin,  for  in- 
stance " 

'*  Capital,  my  dear  fellow  1  Glori- 
ous !  By  Jove,  first-rate ! "  shouted 
Bob  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight  "  There's 
a  distillery  there,  yon  know,  and  a 
fishing  village  at  the  foot;  at  least 
there  used  to  be  six  years  ago,  when 
I  was  living  with  the  exciseman. 
There  may  be  some  bother  about  the 
population,  though.  The  last  laird 
shipped  every  mother's  son  of  the 
aboriginal  Celts  to  America;  but,  after 
all,  that's  not  of  much  consequence. 
I  see  the  whole  thing  I  Unrivalled 
scenery  —  stupendous  waterfalls  — 
herds  of  black  cattle-Hspot  where 
Prince  Charles  Edward  met  Macgm* 
gar  of  Glengnigar  and  his  clan  I  We 
could  not  possibly  have  lighted  on  a 
more  promising  place.  Hand  us  over 
that  sheet  of  paper,  like  a  good  follow, 
and  a  pen.  There  is  no  time  to  be 
lost,  and  the  sooner  we  get  out  the 
prospectus  the  better.** 

*'But,  Heaven  bless  you,  Bob, 
there's  a  great  deal  to  be  thought  of 
first.  Who  are  we  to  get  for  a  pro- 
visional committee?"  ' 

"  That's  very  true,"  said  Bob  mu- 
singly. "  We  mwtf  treat  them  to  some 


respectable  names,  that  is,  good  sound- 
ing ones.  Pm  afraid  there  is  little 
chance  of  our  producing  a  Peer  to 
begin  with?" 

"  None  whatever — unless  we  could 
mvent  one,  and  that's  hardly  safe — 
Burhe^s  Pteragt  has  gone  through  too 
many  editions.  Couldn't  we  try  the 
Dormants  ?  " 

*^  That  would  be  rather  dangerous 
in  the  teeth  of  the  standing  orders. 
But  what  do  you  say  to  a  baronet? 
There's  Sir  PoUoxfen  Tremens.  He 
got  himself  served  the  other  day  to  * 
Nova  Scotia  baronetcy,  with  just  as 
much  title  as  you  or  I  have ;  and  he 
has  sported  the  riband,  and  dined  ont 
on  the  strength  of  it  ever  since.  He'U 
join  us  at  once,  for  he  has  not  a  six- 
pence to  lose." 

"  Down  with  him,  then,"  and  we 
headed  the  Provisional  list  with  the 
pseudo  Orange- tawney. 

*»  Now,"  said  Bob,  "  it's  quite  in- 
dispensable,  as  this  is  a  Highland 
line,  that  we  should  put  forward  a 
Chief  or  two.  That  has  always  a 
great  effect  upon  the  English,  whose 
feudal  notions  are  rather  of  the  mis- 
tiest, and  principally  derived  from 
Wa^'erley." 

"  Why  not  write  vourself  down  as 
the  Laird  of  M'Corkindale?"  said  I. 
'^  I  daresay  you  would  not  be  nega<^ 
tived  by  a  counter-claim." 

"That  would  hardly  do,"  replied 
Bob,  "  as  I  intend  to  be  Secrctary. 
After  all,  what's  the  use  of  thinking  - 
about  it  ?  Here  goes  for  an  extempore 
Chief,"  and  the  villain  wrote  down 
the  name  of  Tavish  M^Tavish  of  In« 
vertavish. 

"  I  say,  though,"  said  I,  "  we  must 
have  a  real  Highlander  on  the  list. 
If  we  go  on  this  way,  it  will  become 
a  Justiciary  matter," 

. "  You're  devilish  scrupulous,  Gus," 
said  Bob,  who,  if  left  to  himself,  would 
have  stuck  in  the  names  of  the  hea* 
then  gods  and  godesses,  or  borrowed 
his  directors  from  the  Ossianic  chro- 
nicles, rather  than  have  delayed  the 
prospectus.  ^*  Where  the  mischief 
are  we  to  find  the  men  ?  I  can  think 
of  no  others  likely  to  go  the  whole 
hog;  can  you?" 

"  I  don't  know  a  single  Celt  in 
Glasgow  except  old  M^Closkie,  the 
drunken  porter  at  the  comer  of  Jar 
maicR  Street." 

*^  He's  the  very  man  1    I  fsa^^au^ 
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after  the  manner  of  his  tribe,  he  iriii 
do  any  thing  for  a  pint  of  whisl^. 
Bat  what  sh^  we  call  him  ?  Jamaica 
Street,  I  fear,  will  hardljdo  for  a  de^ 
8ignati(Ni." 

«'  Cali  him  Tn  WCimka.  If 
will  be  sonoroiu  in  the  ears  of  the 
Saxon  I '' 

"  Bravo ! "  and  another  Chief  was 
added  to  the  roll  of  the  claaa. 

"  Now,"  said  Bob,  "  we  mnst  put 
jTon  down.  Recollect,  all  the  maaage* 
ment — that  is,  the  aUocation-^wili  be 
entrusted  to  yon.  Angnstna— yon 
haven't  a  middle  name  I  think  ?-~ 
well,  then,  suppose  we  interpolate 
*  Reginald;'  it  has  a  smadc  of  the 
Crusades.  Angnstns  Reginald  Dun* 
Ahnnner,  Esq.  of-— -where,  in  the 
name  of  Munchausen  ?  '* 

'^  Pm  sure  I  don't  know.  I  never 
nhad  any  land  beyond  the  contents  of 
a  flower-pot.  Stay— I  rather  think  I 
ihave  a  superiority  somewhere  about 
Paisley." 

''  Just  the  thing,"  cried  Bob.  ''  It's 
theritable  property,  and  therefore 
titular.    What's  the  denomination  ?  " 

"  St  Mirrens." 

^'Beautiful!  Dnnshnuner  of  St 
Mirrens,  I  give  you  joy!  Had  you 
•discovered  that  a  little  sooner— and  I 
wonder  yon  did  not  think  of  it->we 
might  both  of  us  have  had  lots  of 
allocations.  These  are  not  the  times 
to  conceal  hereditary  distiuctions. 
But  now  comes  the  serious  work. 
We  must  have  one  or  two  men  of 
known  wealth  upon  the  list  The 
4shaff  is  nothing  without  a  decoy* 
•lihrd.  Now,  can't  yon  help  me  witii  a 
name  ?  " 

*^  In  that  case,"  sidd  I,  **  the  game 
is  up,  and  the  whole  sdieme  exploded. 
I  would  as  soon  nndertake  to  evoke 
the  ghost  of  Croesus." 

"  Duttshnnner,"  said  Bob  very  se- 
riously, '^  to  be  a  man  of  information, 
yon  are  possessed  of  marvellous  few 
resources.  I  am  quite  ashamed  of 
yon.  Now  listen  to  me.  I  have 
thought  deeply  npon  this  suljcct,  and 
Am  quite  convinced  that  with  some 
little  trouble  we  may  secure  the  oo« 
operation  of  a  most  wealthy  and 
influential  body— one,  too,  that  is 
fpenerally  supposed  to  have  stood 
«loof  from  all  speculation  of  the  kind, 
^ud  whose  name  would  be  a  tower  of 
strength  in  the  monied  qnarters.  I 
^ude,"    continued    Bob^    reaching 


acroea  for  the  kettle,  "  to  the  grett 
Dissenting  Interest." 

''  The  what?  "  cried  I  aghasL 

^^The  great  Dissenting  Interest 
Yon  can't  have  failed  to  observe  the 
T&r  they  have  lately  been  making 
abont  Sonday  travelling  and  edaea- 
tion.  Old  Sam  8awlej«  the  ooffia- 
maker,  is  their  prindfMd  apokesman 
liere ;  and  wheMver  he  goes  the  rest 
will  folfow,  like  a  flock  of  aheep  bound- 
ing after  a  patriarchal  ram.  I  pro- 
pose, therefore,  to  wait  upon  him  to- 
morrow, and  reqoeat  hia  co-i^wratioo 
In  a  scheme  which  Is  not  only  to  prove 
profitable,  but  to  make  head  against 
the  lax  principles  of  the  present  age. 
Leave  me  akme  to  tidde  him.  I 
consider  his  name,  and  those  of  one 
or  two  others  belonging  to  the  same 
meeting-house — fellowa  with  bank- 
stock,  and  all  sorta  of  tin — as  per- 
fecUy  secure.  These  disaenters  smell 
a  premium  firom  an  almost  incredible 
distance.  We  can  fill  np  the  rest  of 
the  conimittee  with  dpfaers,  and  the 
whole  thing  is  done. 

^*  Bat  the  engineer— we  mnst  an- 
nounce such  an  officer  aa  a  matter  of 
course." 

*^  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said 
Bob.  ''  Couldn't  we  hire  a  feUow 
from  one  of  the  steam-boats  ?  " 

*^  I  fear  that  might  get  ua  into 
tronble:  You  know  there  are  such 
things  as  gradients  and  aectiona  to  be 
prepared.  But  there's  Watty  Solder, 
the  gasfltter,  who  failed  the  other 
day.  He's  a  sort  of  civil  engnieer  bt 
trade,  and  will  jump  at  the  proposal 
like  a  trout  at  the  tail  of  a  May  fly." 

**  Agreed.  Now,  then,  let'a  fix  the 
nnmber  <^  shaies.  This  ia  onr  fint 
experiment,  and  I  think  we  ongfat  to 
be  moderate.  No  aoimd  p<£ticai 
economiat  is  avaridons.  Let  ns  say 
twelve  thousand,  at  twenty  poand^ 
e^piece." 

"  So  be  it." 

'' Well,  then,  that*s  arranged.  HI 
aee  Sawley  and  the  rest  to-monow; 
settle  with  Soldo*,  and  then  write 
out  the  prospectus.  Ton  look  in  upoa 
me  in  the  evening,  and  we'll  levise  it 
together.  Now,  by  your  leave,  let > 
have  in  the  Welsh  rabbit  and  another 
tumbler  to  drink  ancceaa  and  prospe* 
rity  to  the  Glenmntchkin  lailiray.'* 

1  confess,  that  when  I  rose  on  the 
morrow,  with  &  alight  headache  and 
a  tongue  indiffeceiuliy  parched,  I  re- 
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called  t»  memoiy,  not  without  per* 
lurbfttioD  of  conscience,  and  some  in- 
ternaJ  qnalm^  the  conversation  of  the 
pfeviona  evening.  I  fc)t  relieved, 
however,  after  two  spoonfuls  of  car- 
bonite  of  soda,  and  a  glance  at  the 
newspaper,  wherein  I  perceived  the 
annonacement  of  no  less  than  fbnr 
other  schemes  equally  preposterous 
with  oar  own.  Bnt,  after  all,  what 
light  bad  I  to  assume  that  the  Glen- 
mntchkin  protect  would  prove  an  ulti- 
nute  failure?  I  had  not  a  scrap  of 
^atistical  information  that  might  en- 
tide  me  to  form  such  an  opinion.  At 
any  rate,  Parliament,  hy  substituting 
the  Board  of  Trade  as  an  initiating 
body  of  enquiry,  had  created  a  re- 


sponsible tribunal,  and  freed  us  from 
the  chance  of  obloquy.  I  saw  before 
me  a  vision  of  six  months*  steady 
gambling,  at  manifest  advantage,  in 
the  shares,  before  a  report  could  pos*- 
sibly  be  pronounced,  or  our  proceed* 
ings  in  any  way  overhauled.  Of 
course  I  attended  that  evening  pnnc* 
tually  at  my  friend  M^Corkindale's. 
Bob  was  in  high  feather;  fbr  Sawley 
no  sooner  heard  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  railway  was  to  be  conduct- 
ed, and  his  own  nomination  as  a 
director,  than  he  gave  in  his  adhe- 
sion, and  promised  his  unflinching 
support  to  the  uttermost.  The  Pro- 
spectus ran  as  follows : — 


"  DIRECT  GLENMUTCHKIN  RAILWAY. 

In  12,000  Shares  of  L.20  each.    Deposit  L.1  per  Share. 

Provisional  Committee. 
SIR  POLLOXFEK  TREIVIENS,  Bart  of  Toddymams. 
TAViSH  M'TAVISH  of  Invertavish. 
THE  M'CLOSKXE. 

AUGUSTUS  REGINALD  DUNSHUNNEB,  Esq.  of  St  MirroM. 
SAMUEL  SAWLEY,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
MHIC-MHAC-VICH-1N0UIBH. 
PHELIM  OTINL AN,  Esq.  of  CasUe-rook,  Ireland. 
THE  CAPTAIN  of  M' ALCOHOL. 
FACTOR  for  GLENTUMBLERS. 
JOHN  JOB  JOBSON,  Esq.,  Manufacturer. 
EVAN  M'CLAW  of  Glenscart  and  Inveryewky. 
JOSEPH  HECKLES,  Esq. 
HABBAKUK  ORABBIE,  Portioner  in  Ramoth-Dnimdog. 

J?fi^ine«r— WALTER  SOLDER,  Esq. 
Interim  Secretary— ROBERT  M'CORRINDALE,  Esq. 

''The  aeeesiity  of  a  direct  line  of  Railway  communication  through  the  fertile 
uid  populous  district  known  as  the  Vallbt  of  Qlbnmutchkin,  has  been  long  felt 
and  QiiiveriaUy  aoknowledged.  Independent  of  the  surpassing  grandeur  of  its 
uoootain  scenery*  which  shall  immediately  be  referred  to,  and  other  considera- 
tions of  even  greater  importance,  Glemmutchkiii  is  known  to  the  capitalist  as  the 
iBost  important  bbbedimo  statioh  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  indeed  as 
the  great  emporium  from  which  the  southern  markets  are  supplied.  It  has  been 
cilcolated  by  a  most  eminent  authority,  that  every  acre  in  the  strath  is  capable  of 
reariDg  twenty  head  of  cattle ;  and,  as  has  been  ascertained  after  a  careful  ad- 
measurement, that  there  are  not  less  than  Two  Hundred  Thousakd  improvablo 
acres  immediately  contiguous  to  the  proposed  line  of  Railway,  it  may  confidently 
be  assumed  that  the  number  of  cattle  to  be  conveyed  along  the  line  will  amount 
to  FouE  MiLLioRs  annually,  which,  at  the  lowest  estimate,  would  yield  a  revenue 
larger,  in  proportion  to  the  capital  subscribed,  than  that  of  any  Railway  ns  yet 
completed  within  the  United  Kingdom.  From  this  estimate  (he  traffic  in  Sheep- 
and  Goats,  with  which  the  mountains  are  literally  covered,  has  been  carefully  ex- 
flnded,  it  having  been  found  quite  impossible  (from  its  extent)  to  compute  the 
actual  revenue  to  be  drawn  Arom  that  most  important  branch.  It  may,  however,  ■ 
be  roughly  assumed  as  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  per  cent  upon  the  whole,  after 
Muetion  of  the  working  expenses. 

"  The  population  of  Olenmutchkin  is  extremely  dense.  Its  mtuation  on  ther 
vest  coast  htm  aiBorded  it  the  means  of  dhrect  communication  with  America,  of. 
vlueh  for  many  yean  the  inhabitants  have  actively  availed  themselves.  Indeed « 
the  aaont  of  exportation  of  live  stook  from  this  part  of  tb^  Highlands  to  th^ 
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Western  contiaent,  has  more  titen  oaoe  MMnusted  the  aMentioa  of  PuiuBnt 
The  Manufactures  are  large  and  conprehensivey  and  iodadle  tke  most  funss 
iiatilleries  in  the  norXd,  The  Minerals  are  meet  ahuBdant,  and  amoafstthmsBef 
be  reckmied  quartz,  porphjry,  Mspar,  malaohite>  manganese,  and  hMilt« 
-  <*Atthefootof  theTalky,aadoios€tothese%UcetheiBqpQctaatviUs^ 
aa  the  Claooav  of  iMTanaTAXva.  It  is  sn^^eaed  by  Tarions  eminent  antifiariw 
to  hare  been  the  capital  of  the  Pieta^  and,  amongst  the  busy  inroads  of  ooBBcrtttl 
IMTO^erity,  it  still  retains  some  interesting  traces  of  its  former  graadenr.  Ihm 
is  a  large  fishing  station  here,  to  which  ressels  from  erery  nation  resor^  and  tbe 
-diMnand  for  foreign  produce  is  daily  and  steadily  increasing. 

''  As  a  sporting  coontry  Glenmutchkin  is  unriFalled ;  bat  it  is  by  the  tourists  tbt 
its  beauties  will  most  greedily  be  sought.  These  consist  of  every  combin&Uoa 
which  plastic  nature  can  afford — cliffs  of  unusual  magnitude  and  graadeor— 
waterfalls  oidy  second  to  the  sabUme  cascades  of  Norway — ^woods,  of  which  the 
bark  is  a  remarkably  raluable  commodity.  It  need  scarcely  be  added,  to  rouse 
the  enthusiasm  inseparable  from  this  glorious  glen,  that  here,  m  1745,  Prince 
X^Tharles  Edward  Stuart,  then  in  the  zenith  of  hb  hopes,  was  joined  by  the  brsve 
Sir  Grngar  M'Grngar  at  the  head  of  hb  deroted  clan. 

"  The  Railway  will  be  twelve  miles  lobg,  and  can  be  completed  widdn  « 
months  after  the  Act  of  Parliament  is  obtained.  The  gradients  are  easy,  and  the 
curres  obtuse.  There  are  no  Tiadncts  of  any  Inportanee,  and  only  four  tumeb 
along  the  whole  length  of  the  line.  The  shortest  of  these  doea  not  eaceed  s  mile 
and  a  half. 

**  In  conclusion,  the  projectors  of  this  Rjdlway  beg  to  state  that  they  baTedetfr- 
mined,  as  a  principle,  to  set  their  face  AOAiifST  all  Svivdat  Tbatsllivo  wbatso* 
BY  an,  and  to  oppose  eyert  jbill  which  may  hereafter  be  brought  into  Parfisaieflt, 
unless  it  shall  contain  a  clause  to  that  effect.  It  is  also  their  intention  to  tske  op 
the  cause  oT  the  poor  and  neglected  Stokbb,  fbr  whose  accommodation,  and  sodsl, 
moral,  religious,  aod  intellectual  imprOYement  a  large  stock  of  eYaagelical  tracts 
will  speedily  be  required.  Tenders  of  these,  in  quantities  of  not  less  than  1^000, 
may  be  sent  in  to  the  interim  secretary.  Shares  must  be  applied  for  wlthis  ten 
days  from  the  present  date. 

**  By  order  of  the  ProYisional  Committee, 

"  RoBT.  M'CoBKiHDAtEy  S^ntvy.'' 

^'  There !"  said  Bob,  slapping  down  and  the  be&nty  of  it  ia  thai  they  will 

the  prospectus  on  the  table,  with  the  give  9s  no  manner  of  ttoobk.   K<nr 

janntiness  of  a  Cockney  vouchsafing  a  about  the  allocation.  You  and  I  must 

pint  of  Hermitage  to  his  guesta —  restrict  ourselves  to  a  couple  of  thoa- 

**  What  do  you  think  of  that?    If  it  sand  sharcs  a-plece.    That's  only  s 

doesn't  do  the  business  effectually,  I  third  of  the  whole,  bnt  it  went  do  to 

shall  submit  to  be  called  a  Dutch-  be  greedy." 

man.    That  last  touch  about  the  sto-  *^  But,  Bob,  eon^der !    Where  es 

^r  will  bring  us  in  the  subscriptions  earth  are  we  to  find  the  money  to  psj* 

of  the  old  ladies  by  the  score."  np  the  deposits  t" 

.   "  Very  masterly,  indeed,'*  said  I.  **  Can  j-ou,  the  principal  directorof 

•*  But  who  the  deuce  is  Mhic-Mhac-  the  Glenmutchkin  Railway,  ask  me, 

yich-Induibh  ?  "  the  secretary,  such  a  question  ?  Don't 

"  A  hona-Jide  chief,  I  assure  you,  you  know  that  any  of  the  banks  will 

though  a  little  reduced:  I  picked  him  give  us  tick  to  the  amount  *  of  half 

«p  upon  the  Broomielaw.  His  grand-  the  deposits,'    All  that  is  settled  aJ- 

lather  had  an  island  somewhere  to  the  ready,  and  you  can  get  your  tw« 

west  of  the  Hebrides;  but  it  is  not  thousand  pounds  wheneveryoi  please 

laid  down  in  the  maps."  merely  for  the  aigning  of  a  bill  Sair- 

*'*'  And  the  Captain  of  M^Alcohol  ?'*  ley  must  get  a  tbooaand  acoordiag  to 

A  crack  distiller."  atipolaUon-^JobsoB,    Heckles,  and 

And  the  Factor  for  GlontnmblenB  ?'  GraUbie,  at  least  £ve  hundred  a-paeos, 

His   principal   customer.     But,  and  another  live  handled,  I  ibooki 

mess  you,  my  dear  St  Mirrens !  don't  think,    wiU  exfaaast  the   lemaiaiag 

!!I!2^«L^°"^^  ^^  "^^  *^^*^  *•  means  of  die  ecmoiittee.  So  that,  cat 

^f!!^-    ^®^,  "^  **  "^P^^^****  itf  «rwhrte«took,ll»8MiWii»j«k 


•a^^npapwat  least— as  you  would     five  thousand  sham  to  be  sUoeatii 
^nwi«)  see  qC  a  •unmo's  momtesTt    to  the  sfeonlaiiffe  aftd  WM^icri 
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poblic.  Mj  ^yoal  won't  tbara  ^  a 
ficrambk  for  them  ?  " 

KejU  (2*7  our  prospectoB  appeared 
la  the  newMwpers.  It  was  read,  can- 
vaasfld,  and  geaeraUj  approved  of* 
Bvriag  the  aftemoon,  I  took  an  op- 
poitonity  of  looking  into  the  Tontine, 
ud  wUlst  under  abelter  of  the  OiaS" 
gom  Herald,  my  ears  were  solaced 
with  8och  ijacolationa  aa  the  follow- 
fflg;— 

''  I  saj,  ^msy,  hae  ye  seen  this 
ffUii  new  prospectus  for  a  railway 
tte  Glenmntchkin  ?  " 

''Ay-4t  looks  no  that  ilL  The 
Hielaad  lairds  are  pitting  their  best 
fit  foremost.      Will  je  spply  fog 

""  I  think  m  tak*  twa  hundred, 
Wlui's  Six  PoUoxfen  Tremens  ? '' 

"  He'U  be  yin  o'  the  Ayrshire  folk. 
He  Qied  to  rin  horses  at  the  Paisley 
nces.** 

(''  The  devH  he  did  I ''  thought  I.) 

''D'ye  ken  ony  o'  the  directora, 
Jimw?" 

''Ikea  8«wley  fine.  Ye  may  de- 
pend Qtt't,  it*s  a  gnde  thing  if  he's 
io't,  for  he's  a  howkin'  bo4y." 

'' Then  it's  sura  to  gaeup.  What 
prem.  d'ye  think  it  will  bring  ?  " 

''Twapund  a  share,  and  maybe 
mair." 

"  Od,  ru  apply  for  three  hnn- 
dred!" 

'^  Heaven  bless  yon,  mr  dear 
^trymtn  I "  thought  I,  as  I  sallied 
iorth  to  refresh  myself  with  a  basin 
^  soop,  **  do  bat  maintain  this  liberal 
ud  patriotic  feeling — ^this  thirst  for 
utk)&sl  improvement,  internal  com- 
nuaicatioB,  and  premiums^a  short 
wiule  longer,  and  I  know  whose  for- 
Uoe  wiU  be  made." 

On  the  following  morning  my 
breikfast-taUe  was  covered  with 
iiu)als  of  letters,,  from  fellows  whom  I 
Ktroely  ever  had  spoken  to— or  who, 
to  use  a  franker  phraseology,  had 
ictfce^  ever  condescended  to  speak 
to  ffle— entreating  my  influence  as  a 
director  lo  obtain  them  shares  in.  the 
new  ondertaking.  I  never  bore  ma- 
Hce  m  my  life,  so  I  chalked  them 
down,  without  ^ouritism,  for  a  cer- 
^  prc^KNTtion.  Whilst  engaged  in 
this  charitable  work,  the  door  flew 
open,  and  M'Corkindalev  looking  ut* 
^7  haggsrd  with  ex.citement, 
nuhedin* 

^'  You  may  buy  an  estate  whe&aver 
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yon  please,  Dunshunner,"  cried  he, 
^\  the  world's  gone  perfectly  mad.  X 
have  been  to  Blazes  the  broker,  and 
he  tells  me  that  the  whole  amount  of 
the  stock  has  been  subscribed  for  fonr 
times  over  aheady ,  and  he  has  not  yet 
got  in  the  returns  £rem  Sdlobttrgli 
and  liverpool  1 " 

^^  Are  they  good  names  though.  Bob 
-^-"Snre  eards-^none  of  yonr  M^Clos^ 
kies  and  M'Aleohols  ?  " 

^^  The  first  names  in  the  ci^,  I  as« 
sore  you,  and  most  of  them  holdera 
for  investment.  I  wouldn't  take  tea 
millions  for  their  e^pltaL'* 

*^  Then  the  sooner  we  close  the  list 
the  better." 

^^  I  think  so  too.    I  suspect  a  rival 
oompai^  will  be  out  before  hmg 
Blazes  si^s  the  shares  are  selling  al« 
ready  conditionally  on  allotment,  eft 
seven  and  sixpence  premium." 
^  ^^  The  deuee  they  are !  I  say,  Bob, 
since  we  have  the  cards  in  our  handan 
would  it  not  be  wise  to  favour  thent 
with  a  few  hundreds  at  that  rale? 
A  bird  in  the  hand,  yon  know,  is 
worth  two  in  the  bush,  eh  ?  " 

(^  I  know  no  such  maxim  in  poll* 
tical  economy,'*  replied  the  secretaiy. 
^^  Are  you  mad,  Dunshunner  ?  How 
are  the  shares  ever  to  go  up,  if  it  geUt 
wind  that  the  directors  are  seUing  al* 
ready  ?  Our  buttness  just  now,  is  t» 
ImUthe  line,  not  to  bear  it;  and  i£ 
yon  will  trust  me,  I  shall  show  then 
such  an  operation  on  the  aaeendm^ 
scale,  as  the  Stock  Exchange  has  not 
witnessed  for  this  long  and  many 
a-day.  Then,  to-morrow,  I  shall  ad* 
vertise  in  the  papers,  that  the  com* 
mittee  having  received  applicationa 
for  ten  tunes  the  amount  of  stock, 
have  been  compelled,  unwillingly,  to 
olose  the  lists.  That  will  be  a  slap  ift  • 
the  face  to  the  dilatory  gentlemen^ 
and  send  up  the  shares  like  wildfire. 

Bob  was  right.  No  sooner  did  tha 
advertisement  appear,  than  a  sinml* 
taneous  groan  was  uttered  by  soma 
hundreds  of  disappointed  speeulatorap 
who  with  unwonted  and  unnecesaaiy 
qaution,  had  been  anxious  to  see  their 
way  a  little,  before  committing  them^ 
selves  to  our  splendid  enterprise.  Im 
consequence,  they  rushed  into  the 
market,  with  intense  anxiety  to  maka 
what  terms  they  could  at  tihe  eacliMt 
stage,  and  the  seven*and-sixpettce  of 
premium  was  doubled  in  the  coursoeC 
a  forenoon. 


Uow  we  Got  Up  ike  CHemmOdikm  BaUway^^ 
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The  allocation  passed  over  very 
peaceably.  Sawley,  Hecklea,  Job60D« 
Grabble,  and  the  Captain  of  M'Al- 
cobol,  besides  myself,  attended,  and 
took  part  in  the  business.  We  were 
also  threatened  with  the  presence  of 
the  M  Closkie  and  Vich-Indnlbh ;  bnt 
M^Corkindale,  entertaining  some  rea- 
sonable doubts  as  to  the  effect  which 
their  corporeal  appearance  might  have 
upon  the  representatives  of  the  dis- 
senting interest,  had  taken  the  precau- 
tion to  get  them  snugly  housed  in  a 
tavern,  where  an  unbounded  supply 
of  gratuitous  Femtosh  deprived  us  of 
the  benefit  of  their  experience.  We, 
however,  allotted  them  twenty  shares 
»-piece.  Sir  Pdloxfen  Tremens  sent 
a  handsome,  though  rather  illegible 
letter  of  apology,  dated  from  an  island 
in  Lochlomond,  where  he  was  said  to 
be  detained  on  particular  business. 

Mr  Sawley,  who  officiated  as  our 
chairman,  was  kind  enough,  before 
parting,  to  pass  a  very  flattering  enlo- 
^nm  upon  the  excellenoe  and  candour 
^  all  the  preliminary  arrangements. 
It  would  now,  he  said,  go  forth  to  the 
public  that  this  line  was  not,  like 
some  others  he  could  mention,  a  mere 
bubble,  emanating  from  the  stank  of 
private  interest,  but  a  solid,  lasting 
superstructure,  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  return  ibr  capital,  and 
serious  evangelical  truth,  (hear,  hear.) 
The  time  was  fast  approaching,  when 
the  gravestone,  with  the  words 
**  Hic  OBUT  *'  chiselled  upon  it,  would 
bo  placed  at  the  head  of  all  the  other 
lines  which  rejected  the  grand  oppor- 
tunity of  convejdng  education  to  the 
stoker.  The  stoker,  in  his  (Mr  Saw- 
ley's)  opinion,  had  a  right  to  ask  the 
idl  important  question,  *^  Am  I  not  a 
man  and  a  brother  ?  '*  (Cheers.)  Much 
had  been  been  said  and  written  lately 
about  a  work  called  TracU  fcr  the 
Tames,  With  the  opinions  contained 
in  that  publication,  he  was  not  con- 
versant, as  it  was  conducted  by  per- 
sons of  another  community  from  that 
to  which  he  (Mr  Sawley)  had  the 
privilege  to  belong.  But  he  hoped 
very  soon,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Gkumintchkin  Railway  Company,  to 
aee  a  new  periodical  established, 
nnder  the  title  of  TractBfar  Ae  TVoom. 
He  never  for  a  moment  would  relax 
his  efforts  to  knock  a  nail  into  the 
boffin,  which,  he  might  say,  was  al- 
ready made,  and  measured,  ttid  doth- 
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covered  for  the  reception  of  all  esta- 
blishments ;  and  with  these  senthiwDts, 
and  the  conviction  that  the  sfasres 
must  rise,  could  it  be  dooljted  that  he 
would  remain  a  fast  friend  to  the  in- 
terests of  this  Company  for  ever?' 
(Much  cheering.^ 

After  having  delivered  this  address, 
Mr  Sawley  affectionately  sq^ieesed 
the  hands  of  his  brother  directors,  and 
departed,  leaving  several  of  us  mnelr 
overcome.  As,  however,  M^Corkindale 
had  told  me  that  ^every  one  of  Saw- 
ley's  shares  had  been  disposed  of  iir 
the  market  the  day  before,  I  fdt  less 
compunction  at  having  refused  to- 
allow  that  excellent  man  an  extrt 
thousand  beyond  the  amount  he  hsd 
applied  fbr,  notwithstanding  of  bis 
broadest  hints,  and  even  private  en- 
treaties. 

"  Confonnd  the  greedy  hypocrite!" 
sud  Bob ;  ''  does  he  think  we  sfaiH 
let  him  Burke  the  line  for  notbiog? 
No — no  I  let  him  go  to  the  broken 
and  buy  his  shares  back,  if  he  thinks 
they  are  likely  to  rise,  m  be  boond 
he  has  made  a  cool  fire  Irandred  ont 
of  them  already." 

On  the  day  which  succeeded  the 
allocation,  the  following  eutiy  ap- 
peared in  the  Glasgow  share  lists. 
''  Direct  Glenmntchkin  Railway.  1^ 
158. 6d.  15s.  6d.  les.  158. 6d. 
16s.  16s.  6d.  16s.  6d.  16b.  17ft 
18s.  18s.  19s.  6d.  21s.  21s. 
22s.  6d.  24s.  258.  6d.  27s.  29s. 
298.  6d.    SOs.    81s.  p*"." 

''  They  might  go  higher,  snd  titer 
oughttogohi^er,''8aidBobmo8iigl7r 
^*  but  there's  not  much  more  stoek  to 
oome  and  go  upon,  and  these  tvty 
share- sharks,  Jobson  and  Grabbfe,  I 
know,  will  be  in  the  market  to-mor* 
row.  We  must  not  let  them  U^n 
tlie  whip-hand  of  us.  I  think  npoB 
the  whole,  Dunshnnner,  tbongfa  itV 
letting  them  go  dog  cheap,  tbatv9 
ought  to  sell  naif  our  shares  at  the 
present  premium,  whilst  there  is  • 
certainty  of  getting  it." 

"Why  not  sell  the  wh6le?  rai 
sure  I  have  noobjections  to  ptrtwith 
every  stiver  of  the  soripon  saeh  terms. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Bob^  "  np«i  g««- 
rai  principles  yon  may  be  i^^jJUJ 
then  remember  tiiat  we  have  a  vested 
interest  in  the  line." 

"  Vested  interest  be  hanged  1 " 

"  That's,  very  well-«t  the  *"> 
time  it  is  no  nae  to  Uli  jtwr  m>omo 
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in  t  bony.  The  bolls  have  done  their 
Tork  pretty  well  for  ns,  and  we  ought 
to  keep  somethiDg  on  hand  for  the 
bears ;  tbej  are  snuffing  at  it  already. 
I  could  almost  swear  that  some  of 
those  fellows  who  have  sold  to-day 
are  working  for  a  time-bargain." 

We  acoordingly  got  rid  of  a  couple 
oftboiuand  shares,  the  proceeds  of 
vhich  not  only  enabled  ns  to  discharge 
the  deposit  loan,  but  left  ns  a  material 
arplos.  Under  these  drcnmstances, 
a  two-hsnded  banquet  was  proposed 
and  noaaimoiisly  carried,  the  com* 
menoement  of  which  I  distinctly  re-' 
member,  but  am  rather  dubious  as  to 
the  ead.  So  many  stories  have  lately 
been  chrcnlated  to  the  prejudice  of 
nilwsy  directors^  that  I  think  it  my 
liit^  to  state  that  this  entertainment 
vu  scrupulously  defrayed  by  onr* 
selTes,  snd  not  carried  to  account, 
fltber  of  the  preliminary  survey,  or 
the  expenses  <^  the  provisional  com- 
mittee. 

Kotbmg  effects  so  great  a  meta- 
luorpbosis  in  the  bearing  of  the  enter 
mtti,  u  a  sodden  change  of  fortune. 
The  anemone  of  the  garden  differs 
scircely  more  from  its  unpretending 
prototype  of  the  woods,  than  Robert 
M'Corkindale,   Esq.,  Secretary  and 
Projeetor  of  the  Glenmntchkin  Rail- 
vaj,  differed  firom  Bob  M*Corkindale, 
the  seedy  frequenter  of  ^*  The  Crow." 
In  the  days  of  yore,  men  eyed  the  snr* 
toQt^napless  at  the  velvet  collar,  and 
preternaturally  white  at  the  seaffis— 
vhicb  Bob  vouchsafed  to  wear,  with 
looks  of  dim  suspicion,  as  if  some  faint 
'tQuniscenee,  similar  to  that  which  is 
^  to  recall  the  memory  of  a  former 
sttte  of  existence,  suggested  to  them 
t  vision  that  the  garment  had  once 
been  tbeir  own.    indeed,  his  whole 
tppeartnee   was    then    wonderfully 
second-hand.    Now  he  had  cast  his 
*loiigh.    A  most  undeniable  Taglionl, 
vitb  triounmgs  just  bordering  upon 
^i^  give  dignity  to  his  demeanour 
m  twofold  amplitude  to  his  chest, 
^e  bom  eyeglass  was  exchanged 
for  one  of  purest  gold,  the  dingy 
lugb-lowB  for  well-waxed  Welling- 
^  1^  Paisley  fogle  for  the  fabric 
^  the  China  loom.    Moreover,  he 
fslbed  with  a  swagger,  and  affected 
ui  conunon  converBation  a  peculiar 
<ialttt  whkh  he  opined  to  be  the 
P>>«st  English,  bot  which  no  one— 
cxcqit  abigmaa— coBld  bereasonably 


expected  to  underBtand.    His  pockets 
were  invariably  <Srammed  with  share- 
lists;  and  be  quoted,  if  he  did  not 
comprehend,  the  money  article  fronv 
the  Times,    This  sort  of  assumption, 
though  veiy  ludicrous  in  itself,  goe» 
down  wonderfully.  Bob  gradually  be- 
came a  sort  of  authority,  and  his  opi- 
nions got  quoted  on 'Change.  Hewasno> 
ass,  notwithstanding  his  peculiarities, 
aad  made  good  use  of  his  opportunity. 
For  myself,  I  bore  my  new  dignities* 
with  an  air  of  modest  meekness.    A 
certain  degree  of  starchncss  is  indis- 
pensable for  a  railway  director,  if  he* 
means  to  go  forward  in  his  high  call- 
ing and  prosper ;  he  must  abandon  all 
juvenile  eccentricities,  and  aim  at  the 
appearance  of  a  decided  enemy  to  free 
trade  in  the  article  of  Wild  Oats. 
Accordingly,  as  the  first  step  towards.' 
respectability,  I  eschewed  coloured* 
waistcoats,  and  gave  out  that  I  was  » 
mariying  man.   No  man  under  forty, 
unless  he  is  a  positive  idiot,  will  stand 
forth  as  a  theoretical  bachelor.    It  is 
all  nonsense  to  say  that  there  is  any 
thing  unpleasant  in  being  conrted. 
Attention,  whether  from  male  or  fe- 
male, tickles  the  vanity,  and  although 
I  have  a  reasonable,  and,  I  hope,  not 
unwholesome  regai-d,  for  the  gratifica-' 
tion  of  my  other  appetites,  I  confess 
that  this  same  vanity  is  by  far  the- 
most  poignant  of  the  whole.    I  there- 
fore surrendered  myself  freely  to  ther 
soft  allurements  thrown  in  my  way  by 
such  matronly  denizens  of  Glasgow  a» 
were  possessed  of  stock  in  the  shape 
of  marriageable  daughters ;  and  walked 
the  more  readily  into  their  toils,  be- 
cause every  party,  though  nominally 
for  the  purposes  of  tea,  wound  npi 
with  a  hot  supper,  and  something 
hotter  still  by  way  of  assisting  the 
digestion. 

I  don't  know  whether  it  was  my  de- 
termined conduct  at  the  allocation, my 
territorial  title,  or  a  most  exaggerated 
idea  of  my  circumstances,  that  worked 
open  the  mind  of  Mr  Sawley.  Pos- 
sibly it  was  a  combination  of  the  three; 
bat  snre  enough  few  days  had  elapsed 
before  I  received  a  formal  card  of  in- 
vitation to  a  tea  and  serious  conver- 
sation. Now  serious  conversation  is 
a  sort  of  thing  that  I  never  shone  in, 
possibly  because  my  early  studies 
were  framed  in  k  different  direction ; 
bat  as  I  realty  was  unwilling  to  offtod 
the  respeotable  ooffin-maker,  and  as  I 
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found  tliat  the  Captain  of  M^Alcohol 
— a  decided  tnunp  in  his  way — ^had 
also  received  a  summons,  I  notified 
my  acceptance. 

M'Alcohol  and  I  went  together. 
The  Captain,  an  enonnous  brawny 
Celt,  with  superhuman  whiskers,  and 
a  shock  of  the  fieriest  hair,  had  figged 
himself  out,  more  major  urn,  in  the  full 
Highland  costume.  I  never  saw  Hob 
Boy  on  the  stage  look  half  so  digni- 
fied or  ferocious.  He  glittered  from 
head  to  foot,  with  dirk,  pistol,  and 
skean-dhu,  and  at  least  a  hundi*ed- 
weight  of  cairn goruma  cast  a  prisma- 
tic glory  around  his  person.  I  felt 
quite  abashed  beside  him. 

We  were  ushered  into  Mr  Sawley's 
drawing-room.  Kound  the  walls,  and 
at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other,  were  seated  aboat  a  dozen 
characters  male  and  female,  all  of 
them  dressed  in  sable,  and  wearing 
countenances  of  woe.  Sawley  ad- 
vanced, and  wrung  me  by  the  baud 
with  so  piteous  an  expression  of  vis- 
age, that  I  could  not  help  thinking 
some  awful  catastrophe  had  juz^t  be- 
fallen his  family. 

'^  You  are  welcome,  Mr  Dunshun- 
ner,  welcome  to  my  humble  tabernacle. 
Let  me  present  you  to  Mrs  Sawley  " — 
4Uid  a  lady,  who  seemed  to  have 
bathed  in  the  Yellow  Sea,  rose  from 
her  seat,  and  favoured  me  with  a 
profound  curtsy. 

**  My  daughter — ^Mlss  Selina  Saw- 
ley." 

I  felt  in  my  brain  the  scorching 
l^ance  of  the  two  dai'kest  eyes  it  ever 
was  my  fortune  to  behold,  as  the 
beauteous  Selina  looked  up  from  the 
perusal  of  her  handkerchief  hem.  It 
was  a  pity  that  the  oilier  features 
were  not  corresponding ;  for  the  nose 
was  flat,  and  the  mouth  of  such  di- 
mensions, that  aHaiie^iuin  might  have 
jumped  down  it  wjth  impunity — but 
the  eyes  were  splendid. 

In  obedience  to  a  sign  from  the 
hostess,  I  sank  into  a  chair  beside 
Selina;  and  not  knowing  exactly  what 
to  say,  hazarded  some  observation 
about  the  weather. 

^^  Yes,  it  is  indeed  a  suggestive 
season.  How  deeply,  Mr  Dunshun- 
ner,  we  ought  to  feel  tlie  pensive  pro- 
gress of  autumn  towards  a  soft  and 
premature  decay !  I  always  think, 
about  this  time  of  the  year,  that  na- 
ture is  falling  into  a  consumption  1 " 


^^  To  be  sure,  ma'am,"  said  I,  nther 
taken  aback  by  this  style  d  colloqay, 
*'  the  trees  aro  looking  devilishlj 
hectic" 

*^  Ah,  you  have  remarked  that  too ! 
Strange !  it  was  but  yesterdaj  that  I 
was  wandering  through  Kelvin  Grove, 
and  as  the  phantom  breeae  broogfat 
down  the  withered  foliage  from  the 
spray,  I  thought,  how  probable  it  wsi, 
that  they  might  erelong  rostle  over 
young  and  glowing  heiuta  deposited 
prematurely  in  the  tomb!'^ 

This,  which  struclE  me  aa  a  veiy 
passable  imitation  of  Dickens's  pathe- 
tic writings,  was  a  poser.  In  dcfiult 
of  language,  I  looked  Miss  Sawtoj 
straight  in  the  face,  and  attempted  a 
substitute  for  a  sigh.  I  wss  rewarded 
with  a  tender  glance. 

^^  Ah!"  said  she,  ^^  I  see  von  are  a 
congenial  spirit  How  delightful,  and 
yet  how  rare  it  is  to  meet  with  any 
one  who  thinks  in  unison  with  your- 
self !  Do  you  ever  walk  in  the  Ne- 
cropolis, Mr  Dunshunner  ?  It  ismj 
favourite  haunt  of  a  morning.  Them 
we  can  wean  ourselves,  as  it  were, 
from  life,  and,  beneath  the  melancholy 
yew  and  cypress,  anticipate  the  set- 
ting star.  How  often  there  have  I 
seen  the  procession — the  funeral  of 
some  very,  very  little  child  " 

^'  Selina,  my  love,"  said  Mrs  Saw- 
ley, '*'  have  the  kindness  to  ring  for 
the  cookies." 

I,  as  in  duty  bound,  started  up  to 
save  the  fair  enthusiast  the  trouble, 
and  was  not  sorry  to  observe  my  scat 
immediately  occupied  by  a  very  cada- 
verous gentleman,  who  was  evidently 
jealous  of  the  progress  I  was  rapidly 
making.  Sawley,  with  an  air  of  great 
mystery,  informed  me  that  this  was  a 
Mr  Daigleish  of  Kaxmathrapple,  tha 
representative  of  au  ancient  Scottish 
family  who  claimed  an  important  heri- 
table office.  The  name,  I  thon^f, 
was  familiar  to  me,  but  there  wss 
something  in  the  appearance  of  Mr 
Daigleish  which,  notwithstanding  the 
smiles  of  Miss  Selina,  rendered  a 
rivalship  in  that  quarter  ntteriy  o«t 
of  the  question. 

I  hate  injustice,  so  let  me  do  dna 
honour  in  description  to  the  ^wley 
banquet.  The  tea-urn  most  litersllj 
corresponded  to  its  name.  The  table 
was  decked  out  with  divers  platten, 
containing  seed-cakes  cut  into  riiOB- 
boids,  almond  biscuits,  and  xatidfai 
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drops ;  but  somehow  or  other  they  ail 
looked  clammy  and  damp,  and,  for 
the  life  of  me,  I  could  not  divedt 
myself  of  the  Idea  that  the  selfsame 
viands  had  figured,  not  long  before,  as 
funeral  relreshments  at  a  dirgie.  No 
3uch  suspicion  seemed  to  cross  the 
mind  of  M'Alcohol,  who  hitherto  had 
remained  uneasily  surveying  his  nails 
in  a  comer,  but  at  the  first  sv'mptom 
of  food  started  forwards,  and  was  in 
the  act  of  making  a  clean  sweep  of 
the  china,  when  Sawley  proposed  the 
singular  preliminary  of  a  hymn. 

The  hymn  was  accordingly  sung.  I 
am  thankful  to  say  it  was  such  a  one 
as  I  never  heard  before,  or  expect 
to  hear  again;  and  unless  it  was 
composed  by  the  Keverend  Saunders 
Feden  in  an  hour  of  paroxysm  on  the 
moors,  I  cannot  conjecture  the  au* 
tbor.  After  this  original  symphony, 
tea  was  discussed,  and  after  tea,  to 
loy  amazement,  more  hot  brandy  and 
water  than  I  ever  remember  to  have 
seen  circulated  at  the  most  convivial 
party.  Of  course  this  efiected  a  ra- 
dical change  in  the  spirits  and  con- 
versation of  the  circle.  It  was  again 
my  lot  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of  the 
fascinating  Selina,  whose  sentimental- 
ity gradually  thawed  away  beneath 
the  influence  of  sundry  sips,  which  she 
accepted  with  a  delicate  reluctance. 
This  time  Dalgleish  of  llaxmathrapple 
had  not  the  remotest  chance.  M'Al- 
cohol  got  furious,  sang  Gaelic  songs, 
and  even  delivered  a  sermon  in  genu- 
ine Erse,  without  incurring  a  rebuke ; 
whilst,  for  my  own  part,  I  must  needs 
confess  that  I  waxed  unnecessarily 
amorous,  and  the  last  thing  I  recollect 
was  the  pressure  of  Mr  Sawley 's  hand 
at  the  door,  as  he  denominated  me 
his  dear  boy,  and  hoped  I  would  soon 
come  back  and  visit  Mrs  Sawley  and 
Selina.  The  recollection  of  these 
passages  next  morning  was  the  surest 
antidote  to  my  return. 

Three  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  still 
the  Glenmutchkln  liaiiway  shares  were 
at  a  premium,  though  rather  lower 
than  when  we  sold.  Our  engineer, 
Watty  Solder,  returned  from  his  first 
emrvey  of  the  line,  along  with  an  as- 
aistant  who  really  appeared  to  have 
aomeremoteglimmeringsof  the  science 
and  practice  of  mensuration.  Itseemed, 
from  a  verbal  report,  that  the  line  was 
actually  practicable ;  and  the  survey 
would  have  been  completed  in  a  very 


short  time — "If,"  according  to  tho 
account  of  Solder, "  there  had  been  ae 
hoos  in  the  glen.  But  ever  sin'  the 
distillery  stoppit— and  that  was  twa 
year  last  Martinmas — there  wasna  a 
hole  whaur  a  Christian  could  lay  his 
head,  muckle  less  get  white  sugar  to 
his  toddy,  forbye  the  change- house  at 
the  clachan ;  and  the  auld  luckle  that 
keepit  it  was  sair  forfochten  wi'  the 
palsy,  and  maist  in  the  dead-thraws. 
There  was  naebody  else  living  within 
twal  miles  o^  the  line,  bairing  a  tacks* 
man,  a  lamiter,  and  a  baul^e." 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  prevent- 
ing Mr  Solder  from  making  this  report 
open  and  patent  to  the  public,  whidi 
premature  disclosure  might  have  inter- 
fered materially  with  the  preparation 
of  our  traffic  tables,  not  to  mention 
the  marketable  value  of  the  ^ares. 
We  thei*efore  kept  him  steadily  at 
work  out  of  Glasgow,  upon  a  veiy 
libc^ral  allowance,  to  which,  apparcnUy, 
he  did  not  object. 

"  Duushunner,"  said  M^Corkindale 
to  me  one  day,  "  I  suspect  that  there 
is  something  going  on  about  om-  rail- 
way more  than  we  are  aware  of. 
Have  you  observed  that  the  shares 
are  preternaturally  high  just  now?^* 

"  So  much  the  better.    Let's  selL" 

"  I  did  so  this  morning — both  yours 
and  mine,  at  two  pounds  ten  shUlmga 
premium.'* 

"  The  deuce  you  did  I  Then  we're 
out  of  the  whole  concern." 

"Xot  quite.  If  my  suspicions  are 
correct,  there's  a  good  deal  more 
money  yet  to  be  got  from  the  specu- 
lation. Somebody  has  been  bulling 
the  stock  without  orders ;  and,  as  they 
can  have  no  information  which  we  are 
not  perfectly  up  to,  depend  upon  it,  it 
is  done  for  a  purpose.  I  suspect  Saw- 
ley and  his  friends.  They  have  never 
been  quite  happy  since  the  allocation ; 
and  I  caught  him  yesterday  pumping 
our  broker  in  the  bad^  shop.  We'll 
see  in  a  day  or  two.  If  they  are 
beginning  a  bearing  operation,  I  know 
how  to  catch  them." 

And,  in  effect,  the  bcarmg  opera- 
tion commenced.  Next  day,  heavy 
sales  were  effected  for  delivery  in 
three  weeks;  and  the  stock,  as  if 
water- logged,  began  to  sink.  The 
same  thing  continued  for  the  followmg 
two  days,  until  the  premium  became 
nearly  nominal.  In  the  mean  tuanei 
Bob  and  I,  hi  conjunction  with  two 
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leading  capitalists  whom  ve  let  into 
the  secret,  bonght  op  steadily  CTeiy 
^are  tiiat  was  offered ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  fortnight  we  found  that  we  had 
purchased  rather  more  than  double 
the  amount  of  the  whole  original  stock. 
Sawlej  and  his  disciples,  who,  as 
M^CorkindiUe  suspected,  were  at  the 


bottom  of  the  whole  transaction,  hai- 
ing  beared  to  their  heart's  content, 
now  came  into  the  market  to  pur- 
chase, in  order  to  redeem  their  en- 
gagements. The  following  extract 
from  the  weekly  share-lists  will  show 
the  result  of  their  endearours  to  re- 
gain their  lost  positioa: — 
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and  Monday  was  the  day  of  de- 
livery. 

I  have  no  means  of  knowing  in 
what  frame  of  mind  Mr  Sawley  spent 
the  Sunday,  or  whether  he  had  re- 
course for  mental  consolation  to  Pe- 
den ;  but  on  Monday  mcHming  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  my  door  in  full 
ftmeral  costume,  with  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  crape  swathed  round  his 
hat,  black  gloves,  and  a  oountenan^ 
infinitely  more  doleful  than  ifhe  had 
been  attending  the  interment  of  his 
beloved  wife. 

"Walk  in,  Mr  Sawley,"  said  I 
cheerfully.  "  What  a  long  tune  it  Is 
since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing you — ^too  long  inaeed  for  brother 
directors.  How  are  Mrs  Sawley  and 
Miss  Selina— won't  yon  take  a  cnp 
of  coffee?" 

"  Grass,  sir,  grass !"  said  Mr  Saw- 
ley, with  a  sigh  like  the  groan  of  a 
fhrnaoe-bellows.  "  We  are  all  flowers 
of  the  oven — ^weak,  erring  creatures, 
every  one  of  us.  Ah !  Mr  Dunshunner ! 
yon  have  been  a  great  stranger  at 
Lykewake  Terrace ! " 

"  Take  a  muffin,  Mr  Sawley.  Any 
thing  new  in  the  railway  world?" 

"  Ah,  my  dear  sir — my  good  Mr 
Augustus  Regmald— I  wanted  to  have 
some  serious  conversation  with  yon 
on  that  very  point  I  am  afraid  there 
is  something  far  wrong  indeed  in  the 
present  state  of  our  stock." 

''  Why,  to  be  sure  it  is  high ;  but 
that,  you  know,  is  a  token  of  the 
public  confidence  in  the  line.  After 
ail,  the  rise  is  nothing  compared  to 
that  of  several  English  railways ;  and 
individually,  I  suppose,  neither  of  us 
have  any  reason  to  complain." ' 

"I  don't  like  it,"  said  Sawley, 
watdiing  me  over  the  margin  of  his 
coffee-cup.  "  I  don't  Uke  it  It  sa- 
vours too  much  of  gambling  for  a  man 
oJ^™yJiabits.  SeUna,  who  is  a  sen- 
uble  gfarl,  has  serious  qwdms  on  the 
sbject" 


'*  Then,  why  not  get  out  of  it? 
I  have  no  objection  to  run  the  risk, 
«nd,  if  you  like  to  transact  with  m^ 
I  will  pay  you  ready  money  for  enry 
share  you  have  at  the  present  marker 
price."  • 

Sawley  writhed  uneasily  in  his  disir. 

'^Will  you  sell  me  five  hundred^ 
Mr  Sawley?  Say  the  word  and  it  is  t 
bargain." 

"A  time  bargain?"  quavered  the 
coffin>maker. 

*^No.  Money  down,  and  sci^ 
handed  over." 

^  I*— I  can't  The  fact  Is,  ny  dear 
yonng  friend,  I  have  wAA  all  my  stock 
already!" 

**  Then  permit  me  to  ask,  Mr  Saw- 
ley, what  possible  objection  yoo  cm 
have  to  the  present  aspect  of  affurs? 
Ton  do  not  surely  soppoee  tiiat  we 
are  going  to  issue  new  shares  aod 
iMing  down  the  market,  simply  be- 
cause yon  have  realised  at  a  handsome 
premium?" 

*^  A  handsome  pnmiom !  O  Lord!'' 
moaned  Sawley. 

«'Why,  what  did  yon  get  for 
them?" 

**Fottr,  three,  and  two  and  t 
half." 

'^A  very  considerable  profit  is- 
deed,"  said  I;  ^'  and  yon  ought  to  be 
abundantly  thankftil.  We  shall  tslk 
this  matter  over  at  another  time,  Mr 
Sawley,  but  just  now  I  must  beg  jov 
to  excuse  me.  I  have  a  paitScolar 
engagement  this  morning  with  mf 
broker— rather  a  heavy  traosaetioB 
to  settle— and  so  " 

"It's  no  nae  beating  about  the 
bush  any  longer,"  said  Mr  Sawlej  is 
an  excited  tone,  at  the  same  thne 
dashing  down  hb  erape-eoveied' 
castor  on  the  floor.  "  Did  you  eter 
see  a  mined  man  with  alatgefiuoilj? 
Look  at  me,  Mr  Dnnshnnncr— I'B 
one,  and  you've  done  Itl" 

"Mr  Sawley!  are  yon  in  70«r 
aenaes?^' 
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'^That  d^ends  on  drcmnstotioea. 
HtTen*t  70a  been  buying  stock 
lately?" 

''I  am  sJad  to  «ay  I  haYC-^two 
thonsaodGlenmatcbkki?,  I  think,  and 
thU  is  the  day  of  delivery." 

'^Well,  tben^can't  yon  see  how 
ibe  matter  stands?  It  was  I  who 
AoldthemI'' 

"WcUI" 

^'Mother  of  Moses,  sur!  don*t  yon 
see  VvBL  mined  ? 

^'  By  no  means — ^bnt  yon  mnst  not 
swesr.  I  pay  over  thfi  money  for 
TOOT  scrip,  and  yon  pocket  a  pro- 
ffliom.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  sim[de 
transaction." 

'*Bnt  I  tell  you  I  haven't  got  the 
scrip!"  cried  Sftwley,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  whilst  the  cold  beads  of  per* 
ipiration  gathered  largely  on  his 
brow. 

''Thatis  very  unfortunate  I  Have 
700  lost  it?" 

'^No!--the  devil  tempted  me,  and 
lorenoldl" 

There  was  a  very  long  pause,  du* 
ring  which  I  assumed  an  aspect  of 
aerions  and  dignified  rebuke. 

"^  Is  it  possible?"  said  I  in  a  low 
lone,  after  the  manner  of  Keaa's 
offoded  fathers.  ''  What !  yon,  Mr 
Sftwley--the  stoker's  friend  —  the 
enemy  of  gambUng-^the  father  of 
8elina-HX)nde8ceud  to  so  equivocal  a 
tnnsiction  ?  You  amase  me  I  But 
I  nerer  was  the  man  to  press  heavily 
<nk  a  friend" — ^here  Sawley  brightened 
«p^'*  your  secret  is  safe  with  me, 
ttd  it  shall  be  your  own  fault  if  it 
retches  the  ears  oi  the  Session.  Pay 
ne  over  the  difference  at  the  present 
narittt  price,  and  I  release  you  of 
your  oU^ion." 

''  Then  rm  in  the  Gaxette,  that's 
ail,"  said  Sawley  doggedly,  •'  and  a 
vife  and  nine  beautiful  babes  upon 
tbe  parish  1  I  had  hoped  other  things 
from  yon,  Mr  Dnnshunner — ^I  thoagnt 
pa  and  Seiitta" 

*^  Nonsense,  man  I  Nobody  goes 
into  the  Gazette  just  now— it  will  be 
time  eaongh  when  the  general  crash 
<^omes.  Out  with  yonr  checque-book, 
^  write  me  an  order  for  tbnr»and- 
iwenty  thousand.  Confound  frac- 
tions !  hi  these  days  one  can  afford  to 
lieb'beraL" 

^^  "I  haven't  got  it,"  said  Sawley. 

xon  have  no  idea  how  bad  our 

trade  has  been  of  late,  for  nobody 


seems  to  think  of  dying.  I  have  not 
sold  a  gross  of  coffins  this  fortnight. 
But  V\\  tell  you  what— I'll  give  you 
five  thousand  down  in  cash,  and- ten 
thousand  in  shares — farther  I  can't 

"  Now,  Mr  Sawley,"  said  I,  "  I 
may  be  blamed  by  worldly-minded 
persons  for  what  I  am  going  to  do ; 
but  I  am  a  man  of  principle,  and  feel 
deeply  for  the  situation  of  yonr  ami* 
able  wife  and  family.  I  bear  no 
malice,  though  it  is  qnitc  dear  that 
you  intended  to  make  me  the  sufierer. 
Pay  me  fifteen  thousand  over  the 
counter,  and  we  cry  quits  for  ever." 

*^  Won't  you  take  Camlachie  Ce« 
metery  shares?  They  are  sure  to  go 
up." 

"  No." 

*^  Twelve  hundred  Cowcaddens' 
Water,  with  an  issue  of  new  stock 
next  week?" 

^^  Not  if  they  disseminated  the 
Ganges." 

^^  A  thousand  Ramshom  Gas — ^four 
per  cent  guaranteed  until  the  act  ?  " 

*'^  Not  if  they  promised  twenty, 
and  melted  down  the  sun  in  their 
retort ! " 

*^  Blawweary  Iron  ?  Best  spec, 
goine." 

^*  No,  I  tell  yon  once  for  all.  If 
you  don't  like  my  offer-— and  it  is  an 
uncommonly  liberal  one— say  so,  and 
I'll  expose  you  this  afternoon  upon 
'Change." 

'^  Well,  then— there's  a  checque. 
But  may  the" 

**  Stop,  sir!  Any  such  profane  ex- 
pressions,  and  I  shall  insist  upon  the 
original  bargain.  So,  then — now 
we're  quits.  I  wish  you  a  very  good* 
morning,  Mr  Sawley,  and  better  luck 
next  time.  Pray  remember  me  to 
your  amiable  family." 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  upon 
the  discomfited  coffin-maker,  and  I 
was  still  in  the  preliminary  steps  of 
an  extempore  pas  seul,  intended  as 
the  outward  demonstration  of  exceed- 
Ing  inward  joy,  when  Bob  M^Corkin* 
dale  entered.  I  told  him  the  result 
of  the  morning's  conference. 

*^  You  have  let  him  off  too  easily," 
said  the  Political  Economist.  '^  Had 
I  been  his  creditor,  I  certainly  should 
have  sacked  the  shares  into  the  bar- 
gain. There  is  nothing  like  rigid 
dealhng  between  man  and  man." 

^'  I  am  contented  with  moderate 
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profits,"  said  I ;  "  besides,  the  image 
of  Selina  ovorcame  me.  How  goes  it 
with  Jobson  and  Grabble?" 

**'#obson  has  paid,  and  Grabbie 
compoanded.  Heckles — ^may  he  die 
an  evil  death! — has  repudiated,  be- 
come a  lame  duck,  and  waddled ;  but 
no  doubt  his  estate  will  pay  a  divi- 
dend." 

"  So,  then,  we  are  clear  of  the  whole 
Glenmutchkin business,  and  at  a  hand- 
some profit." 

**  A  fair  interest  for  the  outlay  of 
capital — ^nothing  more.  But  Vm  not 
quite  done  with  the  concern  yet." 

'^  How  so  ?  not  another  bearing 
operation?" 

**  No ;  that  cock  would  hardly  fight. 
But  you  forget  that  I  am  secretary  to 
the  company,  aud  have  a  small  ac- 
acconnt  against  them  for  services 
already  rendered.  I  must  do  what  I 
cau  to  carry  tlic  bill  through  Parlia- 
ment;  and,  as  you  have  now  sold 
your  whole  shares,  I  advise  you  to 
resign  from  the  direction,  go  down 
straight  to  Glenmutchkin,  and  qualify 
yourself  for  a  witness.  We  shall  give 
yon  five  guineas  a-day,  aud  pay  all 
your  expenses." 

**  Not  a  bad  notion.  But  what  has 
become  of  M^Closkie,  and  the  other 
fellow  with  the  jaw-breaking  name  ?  " 

"  Vich-Induibh  V  I  have  looked 
after  their  interests,  as  in  duty  bound, 
sold  their  shares  at  a  large  premium, 
and  dispatched  them  to  their  native 
hills  on  annuities." 

"AndSirPolloxfen?" 

"  Died  yesterday  of  spontaneous 
combustion." 

As  the  company  seemed  breaking 
up,  I  thought  I  could  not  do  better 
than  take  M^Corkindale's  hiut,  and 
accordingly  betook  myself  to  Glen- 
mutchkin, along  with  the  Captain  of 
M^Alcohol,  and  we  quartered  ourselves 
upon  the  Factor  for  Glentnmblers. 
We  found  Watty  Solder  very  shakey, 
and  his  assistant  also  lapsing  into 
habits  of  painful  inebriety.  We  saw 
little  of  them  except  of  an  evening, 
for  we  shot  and  fished  the  whole  day, 
and  made  ourselves  remarkably  com- 
fortable. By  singular  good-luck,  the 
plans  and  sections  were  lodged  in 
time,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  very 


handsomely  reported  in  cor  fiayonr, 
with  a  recommendation  of  what  tii^ 
were  pleased  to  call  *^  theGlenmntch- 
kin  system,"  and  a  hope  that  it  might 
generally  be  carried  oat.  What  this 
system  was,  I  never  clearly  under- 
stood ;  but,  of  course,  none  of  ns  had 
any  objections.  This  drcamstanee 
gave  an  additional  impetos  to  the 
shares,  and  they  once  more  went  np. 
I  was,  however,  too  cautions  tof^mge 
a  second  time  into  Charybdis,  hot 
M^Corkindale  did,  and  again  emerged 
with  plunder. 

When  the  time  came  for  the  pailiar 
mcntary  contest,  we  all  emigrated  to 
London.  I  still  recollect,  with  lively 
satisfaction,  the  many  pleasant  days 
we  spent  in  the  metropolis  at  l&e 
company ^s  expense.  There  were  jait 
a  neat  fifty  of  us,  and  we  occupied 
the  whole  of  an  hotel.  Tlie  discos* 
sion  before  the  committee  was  long 
and  fonnidable.  We  were  oppose^ 
by  four  other  companies  who  patron- 
ised lines,  of  which  the  nearest  was 
at  least  a  hundred  miles  distant  from 
Glenmutchkin ;  but  as  they  founded 
their  opposition  upon  dissent  froia 
"  the  G  lenmntch kin  system"  generally, 
the  committee  allowed  them  to  bo 
heard.  We  fought  for  three  weeks 
a  most  desperate  battle,  and  ndgtai 
in  the  end  have  been  victorious,  had 
not  our  last  antagonist^  at  the  veiy 
dose  of  his  case,  pointed  out  no  less 
than  seventy-three  fatal  errors  in  the 
parliamentary  plan  deposited  bytlio 
unfortunate  Solder.  Why  tiiis  was 
not  done  earlier,  I  never  exactly  im^ 
deretood ;  it  may  be,  that  oor  oppo> 
ncuts,  with  gentlemanly  considera- 
tion, were  unwilling  to  cnrtail  oor  so- 
journ in  Loudon — and  their  own.  Tho 
drama  was  now  finally  closed,  and 
after  all  preliminary  expenses  weia 
paid,  sixpence  per  share  was  returned 
to  the  holders  upon  surrender  of  their 
scrip. 

Such  is  an  accurate  history  of  tlie 
Origin,  Kise,  Progress,  and  Fall  of  the 
Direct  Glenmutchkin  Railway.  It 
contains  a  deep  moral,  if  any  body  has 
sense  enough  to  see  it ;  if  not,  I  have 
a  new  project  in  my  eye  for  next  ses- 
-sion,  of  which  timely  notice  shall  be 
given. 
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The  past  history  of  Mr  Morgan 
KaTioa^  is  probably  as  little  known 
to  onr  jvaden  as  it  is  to  ourselyes. 
Bat  his  future  destiny  is  not  equally 
olMcme.  We  hAve  it,  on  bis  own 
aathoritjT,  that  he  has  made  a  dis- 
coverj  (tf  nsparaUeled  merit  and  mag- 
nitode,  as  suni^  as  it  is  siuprising, 
and  calculated,  in  an  equal  degree, 
to  benefit  maakfaid,  and  imHMrtatiae 
Its  author.  He  has  discorered  the 
edeoce  of  langnages — a  science  hi 
which  tite  wisest  hitherto  hare  been 
smatterers,  but  in  which  the  most 
sbaQow  may  henceforward  be  pro- 
found. In  the  prophetic  spirit  of 
conscious  genius,  Horace,  Ovid,  and 
other  great  men,  have  boasted  of 
the  perpetuity  of  fame  achieved  by 
their  efforts ;  and  Kavanagh,  appa- 
rpntlj  under  a  similar  inspu*ation,  in- 
dole the  pleasing  anticipation,  that 
he  has  completed  a  monument  more 
lasting  than  brass — oi  which  material, 
it  may  be  observed,  he  does  not  ^'- 
pear  to  have  a  deficient  supply.  He 
coofesflcs,  that  on  so  trite  a  subject, 
the  presumption  is  against  him  of  so 
great  an  achievement ;  bat  he  sticks 
to  his  point,  and  is  sure  that  he  has 
ituined  an  undying  name  by  his  in- 
estiiBable  cBsdosnres  :-* 

*^AdlscoTery  equalling  in  magnitude 
the  one  to  which  I  lay  claim,  must  ap- 
p^ftr  to  all,  before  examining  its  accom* 
P^^yi^S  proofs,  just  about  as  probable 
*&  th%  discoTery,  in  the  neighbourhood 
^  the  British  Channel,  of  some  rich 
aadexUnaye  island  that  had  escaped 
tin  now  the  mariner's  notice.  Then 
Ma  I  either  egregiously  in  error,  or, 
through  my  humble  means,  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  important  discoveries 
OQ  record  has  been  made,*' 

,  The  alternative  here  nflowed  us  !s 
ifjaistible — either  our  author  !s  egre- 
gionsly  to  eiror,  or  he  has  made  a 
great  discoveiy.  Who  can  doubt  it  ? 
We  feel  at  once  driven  to  the  wall 
^y  the  horns  of  so  dexterous  a  dilem- 
IDS;  and  unable  as  we  are,  in  the 
iindness  of  our  hearts,  to  adopt  the 
more  unciTil  supposition,  we  suc- 
onab,  withont  a  struggle,  to  the  only 


choice  left  us,  and  concede  to  such  a 
disputant  all  that  he  can  demand. 

Mr  Kavanagh  is  determined  that 
the  importance  of  his  discovery  shall 
lose  nothing  firom  his  reluctance  to 
put  it  in  the  strongest  light : — 

"  If,  from  having  taken  a  view  of  the 
human  mind  different  from  any  other 
hitherto  taken,  and  from  having  founded 
a  rational  principle,  in  conformity  witli 
this  view,  I  can  offer  such  a  definition 
of  words  as  may  bear  the  strictest  in- 
vestigation, and  which  all  may  under- 
stand ;  and  if  a  child,  by  adhering  to 
this  principle,  may  be  able  to  account 
for  words  with  all  their  changes  and 
variations,  and  show  them  such  as  they 
must  have  been,  not  oaly  ages  before 
the  Bible  and  the  IKad  had  been  written^ 
but  even  as  they  wew  at  their  very 
birth ;  then  it  will,  I  dare  hope,  be  a<U 
mitted,  that  I  shall  not  only  have  anr- 
moonted  innumerable  difficulties,  but 
have  discovered  the  real  seieiice  of  lai^ 
guagea.  Yet  all  this,  and  a  great  deal 
more,  may  be  done  by  the  applicatioD 
of  the  principle  by  which  I  am  guided/* 

Again  he  says : — 

**  I  am  sorry  that  the  resolution  I  have 
formed,  of  frankly  speaking  my  mind 
throughout  this  work,  obliges  me  to 
express  myself  as  I  do  here  and  else* 
where  with  such  an  apparent  want  of 
modesty  ;  but  were  I  to  adopt,  with  re- 
gard to  this  disoovery,  and  the  know- 
ledge we  have  hitherto  had  of  the 
science  of  grammar,  vrhat  is  understood 
by  a  more  becoming  and  humble  tone^ 
I  should,  by  doing  so,  lose  in  truth 
what  I  might  gain  by  affected  modesty^ 
since  I  should  not  only  be  speaking* 
falsely,  but  be  leading  the  reader  into 
error  by  concealing  from  him  my  real 
opinion,  which  I  should  by  no  means 
do.  And  if  while  it  be  allowed,  as  I 
am  sure  it  must,  that  though  I  do  well 
to  speak  as  I  think,  it  be  observed  that 
this  is  not  a  reason  why  I  should  think 
as  I  do — that  is,  so  presumptuously — 
I  beg  to  reply,  that  if  I  had  never 
thought  80,  this  discovery  had  never 
been  attempted,  and  much  less  made ; 
for  notwithstanding  what  the  world 
may  say  about  the  modesty  of  certain 
great  men,  I  do  in  my  heart  believe 
that  snch  modesty  has  been  ever  alfieeft- 
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ed,  and  that  it  is  wholly  impossible  that 
any  thing  great  may  be  undertaken  or 
achieTed,  but  where  there  is  at  bottom 
•great  presumption,  which  is,  after  all, 
nothing  more  than  a  consciousness  of 
one's  own  strength." 

This  is  all  right,  and  oo  apology 
was  necessary.  Why  should  a  man 
be  modest,  who,  in  the  six  thousandth 
jear  of  the  creation,  has  found  out, 
.for  the  first  time,  the  science  of  lan- 
guages? Though  entirely  devoid  of 
originality  ourselves,  we  can  sympa- 
thize with  the  proud  exultation  of 
those  who  have  produced  a  new  and 
"  glorious  birth."  From  the  cackling 
•^f  the  hen  when  she  has  laid  an  egg, 
to  the  fvfii»«  of  Archimedes  when  1^ 
discovered  hydrostatics,  we  see  the 
-instinctive  impulse  under  which  those 
who  have  brought  to  light  a  great  re- 
-<j9ult,  are  constrained  to  proclaim  it 
aloud;  and  we  should  be  thankful 
when  the  mighty  inventor  can  refrain 
from  rushing  out,  in  native  nudity, 
into  the  public  way. 

The  discoverer  of  the  science  of 
'languages,  however,  does  not  come 
forth  upon  us,  like  Archimedes,  in  a 
state  of  dishabille.  Attired  in  the 
^ame  fashionable  garb,  rejoiciog  in 
the  same  paper  and  type,  and  issuing 
Irom  the  snelves  of  the  same  respect- 
able publishers,  Mr  KavanagVs  two 
•goodly  octavos  may  fitly  range,  as  far 
as  exterior  is  concerned,  with  the 
collected  productions  of  Jeffrey  and 
Macaulay,  who  will  no  doubt  feel 
-honoured  by  such  good  company. 
The  fly-leaf  at  the  beginning  c^  the 
work  warns  all  pirates  and  poachers 
^*  that  it  is  private  property,  protected 
by  the  late  Copyright  Act ; "  and  a  foot- 
note seems  to  inform  us  that  a  French 
edition  is  simultaneously  to  appear  in 
Paris.  Who  could  doubt  that  such 
mighty  notes  of  preparation  were  to 
usher  in  some  magnum  cpus,  worthy 
-of  the  expectations  thus  excited? 

Mr  Kavanagh  appears  to  us  to 
have  lived  for  some  time  in  France, 
.and  if  so,  he  has  not  lived  there  in 
vain.  He  has  acquired  the  knack  of 
framing  a  bill  of  fare,  that  would  do 
'  honour  to  the  reigning  prince  of  res- 
taurateurs, whoever  he  may  be,  and 
would  create  an  appetite  under  the 
nbs  of  death.  Take  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  contents : — 

"  What  the  author  should  do  before 


attempting  to  prove  the  discorery  of  the 
fdenee  of  languages.  This  be  does, 
and  a  great  deal  more." 

"  View  of  the  human  nund.  Thit 
taken  by  eminent  philosophers  inquired 
into,  and  found  to  be  erroneous,  lie 
author  s  view  of  it" 

"  Proof  that  there  are  no  such  mrii 
as  substantives  or  nouns." 

**  Pronouns,  supposed  likt  noniu,  bit 
erroneously,  to  represent  sabstsBcei 
They  never  represent  nouns,  ss  they 
have  been  supposed  to  do.  Proof  thst 
they  never  stand  for  substanoei,  nor  cu 
'  be,  any  more  than  nouns,' the  subject  of 
propositions.  Their  real  nature  shows, 
and  difiieultiea  and  locutions  connected 
with  them  accounted  for.  The  origiaal 
form  of  oh  me  !  and  ahmeP* 

^  Thus  far  the  author  pretends  to  hiTe 
shown  that  there  is  but  one  part  of 
speech." 

''  The  author's  account  of  the  rexb. 
V^hy  it  cannot  be  compared  lilce  the 
adjective.  The  verb  is  an  adjective  or 
name  in  the  fourth  degree.  It  does  not 
represent  an  action.  To  and  do.  Shown 
how  it  does  not  represent  an  actiosi  ind 
how  grammarians  have  bera  led  to 
suppose  that  it  does.*' 

**  How  men  expressed  themselTes  in 

'  the  beginning  of  the  world,  when  ther 

had  occasion  to  make  use  of  the  reib 

TO  BR." 

''  The  nature  of  a  put  partidple  in 
English  and  French.  This  knowledge 
tt.f  a  past  participle  in  French  leads  to  n 
precious  discovery." 

*'  How  to  iind  the  etymology  of  words. 
Instances  given :  the  meaning  difiieni, 
mind,  blind,  SiC,  shown.*' 

"  The  origin  of  the  termination  t^ 
dbcovered.  The  etymology  of  tke 
words,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Dul)lin,  with 
manyother  etymologies." 

"  The  feminine  and  plural  of  tuK^ 
ton,  ton,  explained.  Mes,  te$,  and  itif 
not  plural  numbers.  Notre  and  votn 
do  not  come  from  the  Latin  words  ms- 
Ur  and  vsstor.  No  Inn^aage  derired 
from  another." 

''  The  first  names  man  ever  had  for 
his  own  dwelling,  with  several  other 
etymologies,  such  as  l>arraekp  good-bfi, 
property,  coin,  copper,  maietre,  caH^tf 
out-eaet,  caserne,  quoit,  cat,qmet,diicvf, 
Apollo,  tranquH,  keel,  cuis$e,  &c  " 

"  The  delicate  meaning  of  certain 
words." 

*'  The  extraordinary  wMom  displayed 
in  the  formation  of  words :  dtifereiit  ae- 
counts  of  the  words  man,  womm,Aiam» 
&  c.    The  meanings  of  animare,  aninai* 
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uniiMtiom,  hegtt^  omo.   Venue,  shame, 
iante,  &e." 

"The  etymology  of  equat,  cower, 
epiare,/our,  fear, /air,  Jaire,  4-c." 

"  In  the  account  giren  of  the  letters 
ef  the  Greek  alphabet  are  to  be  found 
explauied  the  letters  of  all  languages. 
To  what  this  knowledge  may  lead. 
Shown  how  the  twenty-four  letters  make 
but  one.  The  dot  over  the  t.  A  straight 
line,  a  circle,  &c." 

"  The  injf  in  beinff  accounted  for. 
Meaning  of  big,  wig,  mig,  &c. ;  of  hat, 
fit€r,kc\  cieighi,  octo,  Ac;  of  nigh, 
%«ar,  night,  ho.  The  literal  meaning 
«f  negattres  and  affirmatives.  What 
man  s  first  oaths  were." 

"  Big,  once  a  name  for  the  Divinity." 

"  How  all  numbers  make  but  one. 
No  such  thing  as  a  plural  number. 
Examination  of  the  ten  figures,  1»  2,  3, 
Lc.    Each  of  them  means  one,** 

^  Concluding  observations  resumed. 
The  difiiculty  of  believing  in  this  disco- 
very. The  great  wisdom  it  contains. 
The  lai]|ri«age  supposed  to  be  spoken  in 
heaven." 

'*  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
thU  discovery.  How  Mathematicians, 
Theologians,  Grammarians,  Lexico- 
^phers.  Logicians,  and  Philosophera, 
are  likely  to  consider  this  discovery. 
Other  works  proposed." 

^  The  members  of  the  press.  Book- 
making.  The  many  important  disco- 
veries in  this  work  Ue  in  the  way  of  its 
immediate  success  with  such  minds  as 
cannot  receive  new  ideas.  The  view 
which  the  man  of  enlarged  ideas  b 
likely  to  take  of  it  The  author*s  pre- 
tensions.  His  confidence  in4he  nltimato 
snccen  of  this  discovery." 

We  confess  we  felt  oar  mouth  water 
at  the  glimpses  thus  afforded  of  the 
coming  feast ;  and  we  are  happy  to 
acknowledge  that  what  we  expected 
was  folly  realized. 

It  most  not  be  imagined  that  wo 
are  going  to  furnish,  in  these  trivial 
pages,  a  foil  disclosure  of  Mr  Kavan- 
ogh's  discoyery.  There  are  several 
reasons  for  our  not  doing  so.  First, 
wc  could  not,  in  common  jnstice, 
think  of  spoiling  the  sale  of  Mr 
Kavanagh's  book.  Secondly,  wo  are 
not  sangoiAe  that,  in  the  space  al- 
lowed OS,  we  could  make  the  discovery 
noderstood  by  our  readers.  And 
thirdly,  we  are  not  sure  that  we  un- 
derstand it  ourselves.  But,  as  far  as 
cossistent  with  these  considerations, 
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we  shall  endeavour  to  give  such  a 
view  of  it  as  may  excite,  without 
satiating,  curiosity,  and  may  give  the 
means  of  conjecturiug  what  the  bo  3k 
itself  must  be,  of  which  we  are  en- 
abled to  offer  such  specimens. 

It  is  a  common  and  allowable  arti- 
fice, in  those  attempting  to  lead  us 
up  the  hill  of  science,  to  point  to  some 
attractive  object  that  is  to  be  reached 
at  the  summit.  Mr  Kavanagh  em- 
ploys this  expedient  with  great  effect. 
He  shows  us,  near  the  outset  of  our 
journey^  one  astonishing  result  to 
which  it  is  to  conduct  us,  and  which 
necessarily  inflames  our  eagerness  to 
get  over  the  gi'ound : — 

''  That  the  reader  maj^  have  in  ad- 
vance some  notion  of  this  manner  of 
analysing  words,  and  discovering  their 
hidden  meaning,  I  beg  here  to  give, 
for  the  present,  the  contents  of  the 
analysis  of  the  English  alphabet  eoUee- 
tively  considered;  that  is,  not  as  to 
what  each  letter  means  when  read  by 
itself,  but  as  to  what  they  all  mean 
when  read  together  in  the  following 
order : — 

ABCDEF6ni(orJ)KLHNOPQ 
R8TU(or  V)  WX  YZ; 

of  which  the  literal  moaning  in  modern 
English  is —  This  first  book  is  had  of  the 
Jews ;  it  opens  the  mind,  and  is  good 
breeding  and  wisdom,  I  shall  show  in 
the  proper  place  how  this  meaning  may 
be  found  in  the  above  characters." 

The  steps  by  which  we  are  to 
reach  a  mighty  secret  like  this,  are 
ffivcn  by  our  author  in  great  detail ; 
for,  as  he  candidly  observes — 

**  Though  my  discoveries  are  mostly 
about  as  evident  as  any  thing  in 
Euclid,  stilly  as  they  are  new  to  the 
world,  and  require,  previous  to  their 
being  received  as  truths,  the  disagree- 
able admission  that  we  have  been  hi* 
thcrto  in  error ;  some  art,  besides  down- 
right logical  persuasion,  will  bo  neces- 
sary towards  bringing  the  mind  friendly 
to  ihem." 

The  first  discovery  Mr  Kavanagh 
seems  to  have  made  is,  that  ho  knew 
nothing  of  grammai';  and  had  he 
stopped  here,  he  would  have  been  en* 
titled  to  no  small  praise  for  discern- 
ment. But  this  was  but  a  stepping* 
stone  to  greater  thmgs. 

Mr  Eiivanagh  seems  by  and  by  to 
have  found  out  that  ^*  there  are  no  such 
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words  as  substantiyes  or  nouns ;  that 
is  to  say,  words  standing  for  sob* 
stances,  or  representing  substanoes  in 
any  manner."  He  discovered  that 
such  words,  and  indeed  all  words,  are, 
whether  it  be  true  or  not,  sounds  to 
our  ears  not  altogether  new.  We 
kad  a  notion  that,  at  least,  the  term 
nmtn^  nam^  and  twmen^  meant  pro- 
perly a  namcy  but  of  course  Mr  Ka- 
vanagh  must  know  better.  We  must 
decline,  however,  to  follow  him 
through  his  explanation  on  this  foot* 
ing  of  the  real  presence. 

jBvLt  then  comes  an  announcement 
oi  undoubted  originality,  ^^  that  all 
words  called  substantives  are  bnt 
names  in  the  fourth  degree  of  compH" 
rison;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  degree 
above  the  one  commonly  called  the 
superlative."  We  durst  not  doubt 
that  Mr  Kavanagh  is  here  right ;  but, 
for  persons  of  slow  perception  like 
ourselves,  we  should  have  liked  to 
see  a  little  more  fully  explained  what 


to  the  wretched  me«biiig>  cmr  ignomice^ 
of  this  Doble  science  has  hitherto  taught- 
t}s  to  allow  it  to  hmve !  This  book  is 
John's,  meansy  we  have  been  told,  tla» 
book  is  John's  book.  How  fHvoloiis, 
how  poor,  compared  to, '  tins  book  is  » 
part  of  all  things  corporeal  and  ideal 
belonging  to  John.*  How  nseles  tUs 
repetition  of  the  same  word  book !  and 
how  incorrect !  since  if  John  poawswd 
only  one  book,  and  that  we  said, '  tins 
book  of  John's  is  better  than  mine/  we 
were  immediately  stopt,  as  we  eamiot 
say,  this  book  of  John's  bode  is  betttf 
than  mine.  But  now  we  know  tbat  tUt 
book  of  John*s,  4^.,  means, '  tins  beok 
is  a  part  of  all  John's,*  Ac." 

Our  discoverer  thereafter  proceeds 
to  analyse  the  personal  terminations 
of  verbs,  of  which  he  seems  to  giveaa 
elucidation  highly  satisfactory  to  him- 
self, and  which,  we  bope,  will  he 
equally  so  to  his  readers.  It  is  obvi- 
ously  of  oriental  origin,  being  analo- 
gous to  the  astronomical  theory  of  the 


xu    n    ^ ^"l'''-^JfKT.^"*in««a«  elephant  and  tortoise,  by  which  th« 

are  the  first,  second,  and  third  degrees  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^f  ^  ^^t 

of  companaon  of  those  names,  of  ^^                  ^^  ^^  umUnd 

which  hat    8h^,  Oitng    hand,  foot,  ^,^^^^     "  W^Zo««l.lo«!£JLflrlww," 
&C.,  are  the  fourth   degrees.    Dis- 


coverers should  bear  a  little  with  be- 
ginners; and  we  suggest  that,  in  a 
second  edition,  a  full  table  should  be 
given  of  what  we  desiderate 

The  view  thus  taken  of  nouns, 
leads,  it  seems,  to  important  results, 
and,  in  particular,  enables  us  to  ex« 
plain  what  Mr  Kavanagh  had  been 
puzzling  himself  about  for  half  his. 
lifetime — the  meaning  of  the  expres- 
sions, "This  is  John's  book,"  and 
"  this  is  a  book  of  John's."  We  had 
idways  thought  that  the  first  of  these 
phrases  was  plain  sailing,  and  that  the 
second  meant,  '^  this  a  book  of  John's 
l)ooks— or,  one  of  John's  books,"  ex 
Ubris   Joannis.     But    these    simple 


planet.  ^^  Lmfe^hvesltlovetkyorhoa,^ 
&c,  have  been  formed  by  conbiniiiS 
the  root  with  the  inflections  of  khs 
auxiliaiy  verb,  to  have.  He  pv«  • 
very  distinct  table  by  which 

"  We  see  that  love  koit  baa  bees 
shortened  to  lovest;  love  has,  to  fotw; 
ftwd  hath  to  loveth;  love  had  to  lo^7 
and  love  hadet  to  lovedet.  The  ha  htf 
been  omitted  thronghont;  aa,  !<»▼« 
[halst;  love  pia]s;  love  [ba]!*:  lo« 
[hajd ;  lore  [hajdst'* 

This  is  remarkably  ingenious,  ami 
it  must  be  (torn  a  very  unphHo- 
sophical  curiosity  tbat  ignorant  per- 
sons like  ourselves  are  ten^]t» 
ask  how  Mr  Kavanagh  explains  tM 
origin  of  the  inflecdons  haiee,  haft, 


suppositions  cannot  satisfy  men  of  AoM,  fujid,  &c.  We  have  been  i^ 
science,  who  require  a  discovery  to  tomed  to  regard  these  t€nnin»l«»8» 
explam  what  other  men  think  they  though  in  a  contracted  form,  as  fl«^ 
understand  without  one :—  ing  the  same  origin  as  those  of  otbef 

verbs ;  and  we  doubt  if  it  would  coib- 
mand  general  acquiescence  te  say  that 
*'  hath  "  was  a  compound  of  "  h«^ 
hath."  But  these  are  probaMyfcolia* 
doubts,  only  showing  the  small  pro- 
gress of  our  scientific  eBligfateoineDt ; 
and  we  ML  asaurtd  tbat  tlNty  ^ 
oceur  to  no  one  who  was  once  W 
imbued  with  Mr  Ksvanagb's  V^ 
dplea. 


**  We  can  now  account  for  what  has 
hitherto  puzzled  all  grammarians, 
namely,  the  double  possessive.  This 
book  of  John's  means,  this  book  of  all 
John's;  that  is,  this  book  forming  a 
part  of  alt  John's,  of  all  things  belong- 
ing to  John." 

''  And  how  rich  and  Aill  the  meaninjif 
of  this  new  possesHve !  What  an  image 
il  brings  before  the  mind,  eompand 
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A  similiir  theoiy  is  applied  by  Mr 
Kuvanagh  with  equal  success  to  the 
Litin  system  of  conjagation  ;  but  we 
think  it  better  to  refer  our  readers  to 
the  book  itself,  thaa  weaken  its  effect 
by  any  attempt  at  an  abstract  of  it. 
We  cannot,  however,  resist  quoting 
Mr  Kavanagh's  acconnt  of  the  advan- 
tages to  which  his  theories  directly 
tciid. 
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whilst  languages  were  yet  in  their  in* 
fancy,  but  one  word.  The  learned^ 
from  their  not  knowing  that  sagetae  iai 
for  nMffe-esse,  most  have  lost  discovering 
the  etymology  of  a  vast  number  of 
words  in  all  languages.  Thus,  all  the 
French  words  ending  in  esse,  as,  caressop 
finesse,  paresse,  &c.,  have  never  been 
accounted  for;  and,  in  like  manner,  the 
etymology  of  all  English  words  ending 
in  ess  and  ness,  as,  caress,  happin^M,  &o.» 
has  been  mknown.  But  here  the  reader^ 
as  he  has  not  yet  seen  how  we  are  to 
discover  in  words  their  own  definitions^ 
may  say,  that  though  he  can  admit 
caress  and  earesse  to  be  for  cara  or  earuB 
esse  (to  be  dear,)  sjid  finesse  to  be  fop 
psrtieiples,  &e.,  with  their  several  cases,    Jbuesse  (etre  fin,)  he  cannot  so  readily 


"  And  this  inquiry  has  led  me  to  the 
most  important  of  all  my  discoveries ; 
since  it  not  only  showed  me  the  origio 
vsl  of  the  endings  of  the  Latin  verbs, 
bat  also  those  of  the  several  declensiona 
of  Latin  noons,  ad^i^'^^^^  pronouns, 


genders^  numbers,  isc  And  this  know- 
ledge will  not  only  apply  to  the  Latin 
knguage,  but  of  course  to  all  the  lan- 
guages in  the  worM.  From  this  I  have 
been  abo  led  to  discover  the  real  na- 
tcrc  of  a  pronoun,  and  how  words  have 
been  made  in  the  beginning  of  time, 
and  how  they  have  increased  from  a 
■Bgle  letter,  or  at  most  f^om  two,  to  all 
which  they  have  at  present :  by  which 
meaas  we  may  see  the  state  of  languages 
St  different  periods  of  the  world,  even 
sQch  as  they  must  have  been  ages  before 
the  boiling  of  the  tower  of  Babel; 
vhich  knowledge  will,  it  is  presumed, 
throw  great  light  on  the  ancient  history 
of  the  world,  since  men  must,  in  the 
eomposition  of  words^  have  ever  made 
aUvsoo  to  tilings  already  known,  and 
sBch  as  might  serve  to  explain  the 
vofds  they  nonde.  Thus  is  it  even  in 
cwr  own  times,  and  thus  has  it  ever 
been.  I  intend  towards  the  end  of  this 
worii  to  givenumeronsmstanoesof  how 
words  were  at  first  formed,  and  the 
various  forms  they  bore  at  different 
times ;  so  that  no  doubt  may  remain  on 
any  maals  mind,  either  as  to  the  truth 
of  this,  the  most  important  part  of  my 
discovery,  or  as  to  the  advantages  whieh 
may,  from  our  foHowing  it  np,  arise 
from  it" 

In  puninng  this  interesting  subject, 
^Ir  Kavana^  shows  the  important 
fwrt  in  etymology  played  by  the  Latin 
verb  esse. 

"  Nothhig  of  this  has^  however,  been 
hsown.  The  greatest  lexicographers 
hare  not  even  suspected  that  sagesse 
was  for  sage-esse  (sage- toe,)  so  short- 
sighted is  man  vritboiit  the  light  of 
wieace ;  then  mnch  less  did  they  sus- 
pect that  for  to  be,  and  to  go,  there  wai, 


allow  paresse  and  happiness  to  be  ac- 
counted for  after  a  similar  manner,  since 
paresse  must  hence  become  par-esse^ 
and  happiness,  kappin-esse,  which  worda 
par  and  happin  here  offer  no  meaning. 
But  a  little  farther  on,  he  will  know 
that  par  here  signifies  on  the  ground  ^ 
so  that  p€nresse  literally  means  on  tJyt 
ground  to  be,  that  is,  to  be  lying  down, 
or  doing  nothing.  He  will  also  see, 
that  the  termination  ness  has  not  the 
ridiculous  meaning  assigned  it  by  th^ 
learned,  namely,  "  tho  top  or  the  foot 
of  a  hill "  (I  forget  which,)  but  that 
it  literally  means  the  being  (en-esse,)  so 
that  happiness  was  first  en-esse-happf, 
(the  being  happy,  the  thing  happy,)  after 
which,  en-esse  became  contracted  to  ness, 
and  so  fell  behind  happy,  making  hap* 
piness, 

"  Here,  nbt  to  perplex  the  reader's 
and  my  own  mind,  by  the  considering 
of  too  many  things  at  once,  I  am  realljr 
obliged  to  turn  my  view  from  the  many 
important  discoveries  that  rush  upon 
me,  all  emanating  out  of  this  little  word 
be,  or  go,  (no  matter  which  we  call  it,) 
in  order  merely  to  show  how  verbs  in 
Latin  have,  from  this 
formed  their  endings.' 


» 


single    word, 


By  and  by  it  appears  that  if  ive 
are  so  much  indebted  to  the  Latin  for 
their  verb  esse,  the  Latin  is  no  less 


indebted  to  us  for  our  verb  am, 

"  But  I  have  not  shown  by  what  ar» 
tifiee  this  past  time  (ibam)  of  ao  is 
formed.  It  m,  we  may  see,  composed  of 
two  words,  ib  and  am  ;  yet  the  latter 
word  am  has  all  the  appearance  of  a 
present  time  or  a  future ;  as  we  may 
see  it  in  earn,  legom,  and  audiaff% 
Then  it  is  evidently  to  the  word  ib  we 
are  indebted  for  this  word  ibatn  having 
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a  past  signification;  and  as  there  is 
DOW  DO  such  Latin  word,  we  are  led  to 
believe  that  ib  must  be  a  contraction, 
and  this  at  once  leads  us  upon  tin, 
which  means,  then,  or,  at  thfU  time* 
Hence,  ibtnn  is  a  contraction  of  ibi  am^ 
there  being  only  the  letter  t  omitted. 
Kow,  as  am  is  evidently  a  present  time, 
and  the  same  am  we  have  in  English,  it 
means,  ''  I  existence;'*  so  that  when 
ibi  is  added  to  it,  both  words  mean,  'M 
existence  then/*  or  ''at  that  time;'* 
And  it  is  in  this  manner  that  men,  in 
the  beginning,  made  a  past  time.  If 
we  now  turn  to  the  past  time  of  iwn 
{eram,  eras,  erat,  &c.)  we  shall  find  that 
the  same  method  has  been  adhered  tOt 
The  am  here  is  the  am  in  ibom ;  and 
now  wo  have  to  look  to  the  word  er  by 
which  it  is  preceded,  in  order  to  find 
its  past  signification.  This  brings  us 
to  era,  or  as  it  is  now  written  in  Latin, 
mra;  which,  like  ibi,  refers  also  to  a 
past  time,  meaning  that  epoch.  Then 
eram,  which  might  as  well  be  written 
€Bram,  is  a  contraction  of  seraam,  there 
being,  as  before,  but  a  angle  letter 
omitted,  (the  a,)  and  the  meaning  is  as 
before,  "  I  existence  then,  or  at  thett 
epoch" 

Certdnly  if  over  there  waa  a  man 
who  **  existenced  "  at  an  era  or  epoch, 
or  rather  who  was  himself  the  era,  Mr 
Kavanagh  may  daim  the  distinction. 

We  are  informed  by  the  printer 
that  onr  space  is  nearly  oat,  and  wo 
must  therefore  draw  to  a  close.  We 
cannot  better  fill  np  the  limits  allowed 
US,  than  by  selecting  a  few  examples 
of  onr  author's  saccessM  treatment  of 
etymology.  It  will  be  seen  that  in 
the  zoological  department  of  this  sub- 
ject he  is  particularly  happy. 

**  The  third  person  plural,  Moient,  is 
a  very  curious  word :  it  literally  means 
the  great  h'ws—and  there  is  for  this  a 
▼ery  wise  reason.  YThen  this  word  first 
received  this  name,  persons  were  not 
referred  to,  but  the  winds  of  heaven ; 
and  hence  the  propriety  of  the  name 
great  lives  or  great  beings  ;  and  also  of 
making  this  name  signify  afterwards 
persons  or  beings  gone,  since  nothing 
can,  to  all  appearance,  be  more  gone 
than  tiie  winds  that  have  passed  by. 
When  oient  mesaa  the  great  liues,  it  is  to 
be  thus  analysed:  oi-iv-itf  or  thus, 
•H-iv-it;  or  tiius,  tv-ttr-tt.  But  when 
Gonmdered  as  meaning  bnta  risgleideay 
It  may  be  indifferently  written  went  or 


ivent.  It  is  easy  to  percdve  that  trm^ 
is  no  other  than  vent,  the  French  of 
wind,  the  i  having  been  dropped.  Thus 
we  discover  the  origin  of  the  English 
word  went :  we  see  that  ii  is  the  same 
as  vent  or  wincL^ 

"  As  the  French  word  souvent  mesos, 
when  analysed,  all  the  wind  {is-oU-^enl), 
it  would  appear  that  men  in  the  begin- 
ning of  time  received  also  the  idea  o£ 
frequency  from  tho  winds.  But  in  s 
country  rarely  visited  by  then,  this 
idea  must  have  been  borrowed  from 
some  other  natural  object.  Thus  the 
Latin  word  for  often  (stepe)  takes,  when 
analysed,  this  form,  is-cs-ip^,  whidi  lite- 
rally means,  is  the  bees.  Here  the  word 
bees  is  represented  by  ip^,  of  whidi 
the  meaning  is  bee,  bee;  but  to  avdd 
the  repetition  of  the  second  bee,  a  pro- 
DouD,  that  is  i,  and  which  means  life  or 
being,  has  been  put  in  its  place.  When 
it  is  remarked  that  this  pronoun  might 
as  well  be  is  or  es  as  what  it  is,  it  will 
be  admitted  that  sespi  might  as  well  be 
written  scspes,  I  inake  &is  remark  to 
show  how  slight  the  difference  between 
apes,  the  Latin  of  bees,  and  ape  in  tf- 
api,  which  means  also  the  beee.  Now 
the  English  word  often  becomes,  when 
analysed,  en-ov-it,  of  which  the  fitenl 
meaning  is  the  sheep-sheep  ;  the  pronoon 
t'r  serving  here  as  in  the  last  instance, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  as  a  tnlKrtitiite 
for  the  second  word  sAeep;  but  this  «r 
might  as  well  be  «s  or  it.  In  Latin  the 
word  for  sheep  is  ov  t>,  which  most  hare 
first  been  is  ov;  that  is,  the  Aeep:  bat 
when  the  is  fell  behind,  it  became  om, 
and  it  has  no  other  meaning  than  ihf 
one  life  {ie-o-vie).  Thus  we  perceive 
that  the  winde,  bees,  and  sheep,  have^  in 
three  different  countries^  giTen  birth  to 
the  same  idea. 

Mr  Kavanagh  adds  in  a  foot-note 
as  to  the  word  sheep— 

''Thisisforshe.bay;  thatis,tAs>Ba{f. 
bay,  this  animal  being  so  called  from  itf 
crying  6ay.   Hence  it  would  appear  that 
the  word  sheep  (she-bay)  did  not  m  the 
beginning  apply  equally  to  both  genders, 
but  that  it  was  only  in  the  feBusiae. 
When  we  recollect  thatthe  b  and  thepare 
frequently  confounded,  it  can  be  essQy 
admitted  that,  with  our  great  love  for 
contraction,  sheep  should  be  used  instead 
of  sheeb.    An  analysis  of  the  Fr^adi 
word  for  sheep  (brebis)  oonfinns  what 
I  hare  here  stated  with  regard  to  tUs 
animal's  being  called  after  its  Ueit. 
When  analysed,  it  is  is-bre-be;  of  which 
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the  literal  meaning  is,  the  bray  hay ; 
that  is,  the  cry  bay^r  the  breath  bay, 
for  the  word  breath  (bray  tlie)  is  no 
other  than  the  bray  which  became  breath 
from  the  article  the  falling  behind  bray. 
And  tills  again  is  confirmed  by  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  word  hU  t,  which  makes 
it-vZ'H-ea,  or  it  bay  U  S,  and  means^ 
the  bay  it  if  y  that  is,  it  is  the  cry  of 
the  sheep." 

"Motu,"  says  Mr  Kayanagh,  ''is  the 
original  oimontier  in  English,  of  monttre 
in  French,  and  monstrum  in  Latin. 
Then  the  literal  meaning  of  these  words 
is— monsfer,  it  is  to  be  a  mountain  ;  est 
er  fiterally  means  *  it  is  the  thing,' 
and,  of  course,  these  two  words  first 
preceded  man,  thus,  est  er  mon  (it  is  the 
thing  mountain.)  Monstre  is  for  mon 
estre,  this  estre  being  the  infinitive  Sire, 
and  the  same  bs  est  re  (it  is  the  thing.) 
MoMtrum  is  more  modem  in  its  form 
than  either  the  Engli^  word  monster, 
or  the  French  word  monstre,  since  it 
has  in  its  composition  the  pronoun  um, 
besides  what  these  two  words  have. 
Then  the  LaUns  had  monstre  or  monster 
before  they  had  monstrum;  and  they 
most  have  said  um  monstre  or  tint 
monster  just  aa  the  French  say^ow  Is 
monstre" 

**  The  word  ehien  becomes  when  ana- 
lysed (and  the  explanation  of  the  alpha- 
bet will  show  how  this  happens)  ie  iv 
ten  ;  or,  as  ien  can  be  reduced  to  iv,  we 
may  say  it  is  equal  to  ie  iv  iv.  No  mat- 
ter which  of  these  two  forms  we  adopt, 
the  analysis  of  ehien  will  be  still  the 
lame,  since  both  are  expressive  of 
haste.  Ie  iv  ien  means  the  thing  come 
or  go,  or  life  life.  Thus  if  we  contract 
<«  kn  to  one  word,  we  have  vt«n,  so  that 
le  titn  will  mean  the  come;  and  this 
word  is  we  know  expressive  of  haste, 
nnce  venir,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  ac- 
eoont  given  of  otenf,  means  the  wind 
(tr  Mn).  In  like  manner  ie  iv  iv  may 
mean  the  life  life,  which  we  know  from 
the  repetition  of  life  must  imply  quick- 
seas.  And  hence  it  is  that  iv  iv  become 
when  contracted,  vive,  that  is,  be  alive. 
Now  when  we  contract  iv  ien  to  vien,  if 
we  give  to  ie  its  primitive  meaning, 
which  is  that  of  here,  we  shall,  by  id- 
lowing  that  vien  in  the  beginning  went 
before  tc,-have  for  the  meaning  of  both 
words,  come  here  (vteti  ie).    Hence  it 
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is  we  still  hear  a  dog  called  upon  in 
English  by  Here!  here!  and  in  French 
by  the  word  Id  with  the  dog's  name 
attached  to  it  The  English  word  dog 
is  also,  when  analysed,  expressive  of 
haste,  since  it  makes  id  eo  ge  or  id-o-ge, 
which  implies  the  thing  go,  or  the  go^ 
go." 

We  conclude  this  brief,  and,  we 
fear,  imperfect  notice  of  so  great  a 
work,  b7  snggesting  for  the  author's 
consideration,  whether,  in  a  revisal  of 
bis  views,  he  might  not  bestow  some 
attention  on  one  or  two  other  Ian- 
gnages  than  English  and  F^nch. 
His  attainments  in  these  seem  to  be 
of  a  superior  order,  and  he  seems  also 
to  have  made  considerable  progresa- 
in  the  Latin  rudiments.  We  do 
not  hold  ihat  Greek  is  essential, .  but 
we  respectfully  submit  that  the  ac* 
quisition  of  Anglo-Saxon,  and  some- 
other  older  dialects  of  Europe,  witkx 
which  English  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  some  connexion,  might  with 
advantage  be  attempted.  Not  that 
we  imagine  Mr  KavanagVs  views 
would  then  be  changed  or  improved. 
The  etymologist's  eye,  *^in  a  fine- 
frenzy  rolling,'*  may  have  intuitive 
perceptions  of  residts  such  as  no 
course  of  study  could  attain.  But  stiQ 
there  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  to  which 
we  think  it  prudent  to  pay  some  defer- 
ence, and  which  recommends  that, 
before  writineon  a  subject,  we  should 
know  somethmg  about  it. 

This,  however,  is  a  secondary  mat- 
ter, which  we  merely  submit  in  pass- 
ing. As  it  is,  Mr  Eavanagh  has-, 
taken  his  place  as  a  philologist  oa 
an  elevation  which  only  a  few  can. 
hope  to  attain.  He  may  be  said  to 
have  done  for  language  in  general 
what  has  hitherto  only  been  attempt- 
ed in  the  field  of  Celtic  speculation ; 
but  it  is  no  light  matter  to  have  fol- 
lowed and  outstripped  in  their  course^ 
the  illustrious  men  who  have  excelled 
in  that  more  limited  province.  Hence- 
forth the  name  of  Morgan  Kavanagh 
will  be  entwined  in  the  same  undying 
wreath  with  those  of  Lachlan  Mac- 
lean and  Sir  William  Betham. 
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A  Sequel  to  Housb-Hcntino  in  Wales. 


As  we  sat  in  the  state  of  mind 
wliich  has  bea^me  characteristic  of 
the  gallant  VViddrington — in  the  large 
room  at  the  Angel  inn  at  Abcrga- 
Tenny,  wondering  wh^n  our  pilgrimage 
«moug  the  hotels  would  come  to  an 
tend — a  messenger  of  joyfnl  tidings 
made  his  appearance  in  the  person  of 
4>ur  friendly  hmdlord.  He  had  just 
Tcmembered  that  a  house  about  three 
smiles  off  was  occasionally  let  —  he 
thought  it  was  unlet  at  that  moment 
— it  was  the  larger  ]>ortion  of  a  farm- 
kouse,  originally  occupied  by  the 
-'squire,  but  now  in  the  hands  of  a 
most  respectable  farmer.  We  would 
hear  no  more ;  in  ten  minutes  from 
this  communication  we  were  careering 
along  in  a  one-horse  car  to  judge  for 
ourselves  —  our  iiuaginati«ms  filled 
with  the  same  celestial  vis^ious  that 
blest  the  slumbers  of  the  friar,  in  the 
song — 

"  All  night  long  of  heaven  I  dream — 
But   tliat   is    fat    pullets    and    clouted 
cream  '* — 

and  before  we  had  conjured  up  one- 
half  the  delights  of  a  residence  in  a 
real  farm-hoiu*e,  we  turned  in  at  some 
iron  gates,  drove  up  a  gravelled  ave- 
nue, and  stood  at  the  door  of  a  very 
nice,  comfortable- looking  house,  that 
in  many  advertisements  would  pass 
Tcry  well  for  **  a  quiet  and  gentle- 
manly mansion,  (it  for  a  family  of  the 
first  distinction."    The  rooms  were  of 
good  size — a  beautiful  law  n  before  the 
door — a  well-filled  garden  behind — 
fields,  hedges,  trees  all  round— and 
the  river  winding  through  brushwood 
a  few  hundred  yards  in  front.     It  did 
not  take  long  to  settle  about  terms. 
We  were  installed  the  very  next  day; 
and,  after  our  ten  days'  wanderings,  it 
was  no  little  satisfaction  to  find  once 
more 

*'  All  that  the  heart  can  dream  of  heaven 
— a  home  !  " 

Trunks  were  unpacked,  books  laid  on 
the  table,  and,  in  spite  of  the  season  of 
the  year,  a  roaring  fire  went  rushing  up 
the  chimney ;  and  as  we  looked  roimd, 


after  candles  were  bnmgbt  in,  and  iSbt 
novel  skies  and  an  accustomed  earth 
shut  out,  we  could  hardly  believe  we 
had  gone  through  such  a  succession  of 
coaches  and  cars,  boats,  basses,  and 
flies — Yorks,  Westerns,  Bcanforts, 
Angels,  Swans,  Lions,  and  other  beasts 
of  hospitable  inclinations — bnt  that- 
we  had  long  been  completely  settled 
in  our  present  quarters,  while  all 
these  conveyances  and  hotels  were 
the  phantasmal  a  of  a  dreadful  dreaoL 

Even  in  the  best  furnished  houses, 
in  Aladdin's  palace  itself,  new-comers 
always  discover  some  deficiency  ;  and 
a  few  things  were  wanting  in  this  to 
complete  ourfdicity ; — but  Fate,  which 
had  frowned  from  txary  sign-board 
on  us  for  a  long  time,  was  now  de- 
termined to  make  np  for  her  bad 
behaviour,  and  at  that  moment  put 
into  our  hands  a  catalogue  of  house- 
hold goods  to  be  sold  the  \QTy  next 
day,  a  few  miles  off,  at  Oakfidd 
Lodge.  The  one-horse  car  was 
again  put  in  requisition,  and  oar 
hostess — the  kindest  of  women — 
accompanied  us  to  the  sale,  and  by 
nodding  at  intervals  to  the  auctioneer, 
procured  all  the  articies  i-eijuircd. 

A  sale   is    always   a    melancbolj' 
event.     A  house  looks  so  miserabk; 
with   all  its  carpets  and  chaii*8  and 
tables  piled   in    useless    heaps — the 
beds  dismantled — and  the  rooms  filled 
with    a     staring    crowd,     handling 
every  thing,  and  passing  its  vulgar 
judgment  upon  curtains  and  drapery 
that  the  proprietor  perhaps  thought 
finer  than  those  of  a  Grecian  statue — 
on  i)ier-glasses  which   had  reflected 
shaj)es  of  love  or  beauty — on  the  po- 
lish of  mahogany  that  had  been  set  in 
a  roar  with  wit, — a  low,  mean,  savage- 
hearted  crowd,  bent  on  making  bar- 
gains, and  cai'ing  nothing  for  the  asso- 
ciations thatmakecommonestfumitore 
more  valuable  than  cedar  and  ebony. 
The  auction  on  this  occasion  lasted 
nearly  a  week  ;  and  day  after  day  the 
whole  population  of  the  neighbour- 
hood streamed  to  it  like  a  fair.    It 
was  a  handsome  house,  and  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  rooms  spoke  audibly 
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-of  taste  and  comfort.  Selling  the 
things  that  agreed  together  so  well, 
to  go  into  separate  situations — the 
library  table  to  one  town — the  library 
«hairs  to  another — seemed  very  like 
selling  a  family  of  slaves  to  different 
masters ;  so,  alter  a  cursory  glance  at 
^be  dwelling,  we  betook  ourselves  in 
solitary  rumination  to  the  banks  of 
•the  river.  And  a  quiet,  steady,  calm, 
respectable  kind  of  river  the  Usk  is — 
not  of  the  high  aristocratic  appear- 
.ftnce  of  the  Wye,  with  wild  outbursts 
•of  youthful  petulance  softened  imme- 
<liately  into  grace  and  elegance — but 
A  sedate  individual,  like  a  retired  citi- 
zen, well  to  do  in  the  world,  and  glad 
to  jog  on  as  uninterruptedly  as  he 
can.  The  grounds  of  Oakfield  slope 
4lown  to  the  water — and  beautiful 
pounds  they  are — a  line  of  rich  mea- 
-dows,  shaded  with  stately  trees,  and 
divided  into  numerous  portions  by 
invisible  wires,  stretches  for  several 
miles  along  the  banks ;  and  the  abrupt 
•elevation,  bounding  this  level  sweep 
ef  grass  and  stream,  affords  an  admir- 
able site  for  two  or  three  of  the  mo- 
derate-sized and  tasteful  villas  that 
seem  the  characteristics  of  this  vici- 
nity. On  pui*suiog  our  way  through 
•field  and  fell  towards  the  suspension 
bridge  over  the  river,  we  saw,  emerging 
from  a  wood,  a  tigiu^e  that  Isaac  Wal- 
ton would  have  adopted  immediately 
for  his  son  and  heir.  He  was  a  good- 
iooking  young  man,  but  so  piscato- 
Tially  babiliniented  that  there  was  no 
making  out  his  order  or  degree  from 
his  external  sophistications.  Round 
bis  hat  were  twined  spai'c  lines ;  on  his 
back,  as  Paris's  quiver  hung  over  his 
shoulder  broad,  was  suspended  a  fish- 
basket  ;  an  iron  blade  of  a  foot  or  so 
in  length  formed  the  end  of  his  rod ; 
and,  as  if  lie  had  been  afraid  of  the 
disciples  of  the  gentle  Rebecca,  he 
t>ore  an  instrument  something  between 
A  Highland  claymore  and  a  reaping- 
hook  ;  and  as  we  looked  on  his  accou- 
trements, we  thought  we  would  not 
be  a  trout  in  such  a  neighbourhood  on 
iMiy  consideration.  Escape  must  be 
impoasible  for  every  thing  with  fins, 
from  a  thirty-pound  salmon  to  a  min- 
now. 'As  we  got  near  him,  he  handled 
his  rod  with  a  skill  and  (texterity  that 
left  the  young  waterman  far  behind 
in  the  management  of  bis  oarg ;  and, 
after  a  whisk  or  too  in  the  upper  air, 


he  deposited  the  hook  and  line,  not 
on  the  ripple  in  tlie  middle  of  the  Usk, 
but  on  the  bough  of  an  elm-tree. 

**  Hei-e's  a  mess ! "  he  said,  with  a 
half-despairing,  half- angry  look  aft 
the  entanglement.  He  pulled,  and  it 
seemed  firmer  at  every  tug.  We  api- 
proached  to  render  what  aid  we  could. 

^'  Hei-e's  a  mess ! ''  again  he  said. 

"  You  can  scaicely  call  it  a  kettle 
of  fish,"  was  our  sympathizing  reply; 
and  by  the  aid  of  crooked  sticl^  to 
hold  the  bough  with,  and  the  warlike 
weapon,  which  cut  off  some  of  the 
branches,  the  hook  was  regained,  tha 
fiy  found  uninjured,  and  with  mutual 
good  wishes  we  each  took  off  his 
several  way. 

There  seems  a  good  deal  of  ama- 
teur fishing  in  this  countiy.  In  tha 
course  of  our  walk  to  the  bridge,  we 
saw  three  or  four  individuals  flogging 
the  water  with  great  energy,  who  had 
evidently  been  fitted  out  in  Bond 
Street,  or  who  were  perhaps  taking 
out  the  value  of  the  dresses  in  whidi 
they  had  enacted  piscatorsat  the  fancy 
ball;  but  their  success,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  was  in  no  degi'ee  proportioned  to 
the  completeness  of  their  preparations ; 
and  we  suspect  that  people  with  \em 
adornments,  and  a  much  more  scanty 
apparatus  of  flies  and  fish-baskets,  aie 
the  real  disco verei's  of  the  treasures 
of  the  deep  in  the  shape  of  trout  and 
sewin.  This  latter  fish,  the  sewin, 
we  may  add  in  passing,  is  a  luxuiy 
of  which  the  Usk  has  great  reason  to 
boast ;  for  it  is  better  than  any  thing 
we  remember  of  the  salmon  kuid,  ex- 
cept the  illimitable  grilses  at  Stirling. 

On  returning  from  the  sale,  wiSi 
the  carriage  loaded  with  our  purchases, 
we  disposed  our  new  acquisitions  la 
the  different  rooms,  and  laid  ourselves 
out  for  a  few  weeks'  enjoyment  of  the 
blest  retuement — friend  to  life's  de- 
cline— which  we  had  struggled  so  hard 
to  gain,  and  which  now  looked  bo 
satisfying  in  every  point. 

There  is  nothing  to  be  compared, 
for  comfort  and  beauty,  to  a  diuiy- 
farm.  Arable  lands  are  detestable; 
and  the  windows  of  the  bouse  gene^ 
rally  look  into  a  horrible  yard,  wbena 
the  present  agonies  of  the  nose  ave 
made  tolerable  only  by  the  hope  of 
the  rich  crop  to  come.  Here  oar 
windows  looked  upon  a  sloping  greea 
field,  bounded  from  the  road  by  a  good 
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thick  hedge,  at  the  distance  of  seventy 
or  eighty  yards.  Beyond  the  road 
stretched  fine  loxariant  meadows, 
each  bordered  with  its  fence  of  noble 
elms,  down  to  the  river ;  so  that  we 
bad  nothing  to  do  but  cross  the  road, 
and  wander  among  fields  and  hedge- 
rows, miles  and  miles,  either  east  or 
west — always  within  hearing  of  the 
gentle  voice  of  the  Usk,  and  often  in 
sight  of  the  long,  still  reaches  of  the 
river,  that  looked  like  beantifol  lakes, 
fringed  to  the  water  side  with  willows 
and  flowering  shrnbs.  Seventeen  or 
eighteen  cows  were  onr  fellow-lodgers 
at  the  farm ;  and  no  sight  is  more 
fjiacinating,  especially  if  you  are  fond 
of  warm  milk,  than  the  long  majestic 
mux^,  and  musical  invocations,  of  the 
milky  mothers,  as  they  come  home  at 
eveninff  from  the  pastures.  Before 
three  days  were  over,  the  names  of 
all  the  cows  were  household  words 
among  the  young  ones;  theur  very 
voices  were  distinguished ;  and  it  was 
decided  that  the  flower  of  the  flock, 
as  to  beauty,  was  Glo'ster,  though 
some  of  us  stoutly  maintained  that 
the  whiteness  of  Handsome  entitled 
her  to  the  prize.  Then  there  were 
about  thirty  sheep;  but  with  them 
(in  spite  of  frequent  intercourse)  we 
could  only  make  out  a  general  ac- 
quaintance—for we  disbelieve  altoge- 
ther in  the  possibility  of  distinguishing 
one  of  the  flock  from  the  others.  It 
must  be  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
for  a  sheep  to  establish  an  oHbi;  and 
we  are  rather  surprised  that  the  im- 
possibility of  detection  does  not 
encourage  some  of  the  bolder  of  the 
woolly-sided  heroes  to  some  desperate 
outrage.  There  could  be  no  identify- 
ing the  culprit.  But  we  saw  no 
instance  of  spirit  among  them,  except 
a  wicked  attempt  on  the  part  of  a 
young  lamb  to  overthrow  authorities 
and  powers ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  say 
it  was  successful.  Our  friend  the  far- 
mer discovered  the  presence  of  some 
insects  in  the  wool,  or  rather  in  the 
body,  of  one  of  the  yearlings.  He 
proceeded,  attended  by  us  all,  to  ex- 
tirpate this  fatal  enemy  with  his 
shears ;  and,  having  seized  the  sufierer, 
put  its  bead  between  his  knees,  and 
proceeded  to  lay  bare  the  hiding-place 
of  the  devouring  grub.  By  some  un- 
lucky chance,  the  lamb  got  its  head 


loose,  pushed  forward  with  two  or 
three  tremendous  jumps,  and  the  oper- 
ator was  thrown  on  hia  back,  bis  feet 
in  the  air,  and  the  shears  held  help- 
lessly up  in  his  discomfited  hands.  It 
created  great  constemati<a  among 
the  spectators ;  and  the  two  yomtgv 
children,  after  looking  on  in  speech* 
less  amazement,  thought,  probably, 
that  the  assailant  was  a  tiger  la 
disguise,  and  sought  safety  ignomi- 
niously  in  flight.  The  patient— 
the  lamb,  we  mean — ^waa  again  8ob» 
mitted  to  the  shears,  the  grub  ex- 
tirpated, and  the  cure,  we  believe, 
efiected.  The  muscular  power  of  a 
sheep  is  tremendous;  and,  if  it  were 
to  get  its  head  between  the  ankles  of 
the  brazen  Achilles,  down  would  fal 
the  glory  of  Hyde  Paris.  It  is  Indcj 
they  have  not  found  ont  the  secret  of 
their  strength,  as  they  might  take 
such  a  dangerous  attitude  as  material- 
ly to  raise  the  price  of  muttoiH-a 
consummation  by  no  means  to  be 
wished. 

In  addition  to  the  cows  and  shec|^ 
and  innumerable  multitudes  of  chick- 
ens and  turkeys,  the  fkrm  boasted  a 
goodly  array  of  horses.  These  woald 
have  made  a  poor  figure  at  New- 
market, as  they  were  no  km  to 
Godolphin  or  Bdipse— bnt  in  ploagk 
or  harrow  they  looked  respectable. 
There  was  an  old  mare,  and  Iier 
daughter,  and  h^  daughter's  daa^* 
ter — Grannie,  and  P0U7,  and  Rose 
by  name.  There  were  also  anotber 
mare  and  her  foal ;  but  onr  aoquamt* 
ance  was  confined  to  the  three  gener* 
ations-^or  rather  to  the  two— for 
Grannie  was  old  and  stupid ;  and  as 
the  farmer  sported.a  fine  old-fasbioned 
strong  rough  gig,  we  ooeasionaUj 
pressed  PoUy  into  the  service,  pot 
two  or  three  chUdren  on  footstools  ia 
the  fit>nt,  brandished  a  whip  that  bad 
done  duty  at  the  plough,  and  trotted 
off  with  the  easy  dignity  of  four  mita 
an  hour,  and  lionized  the  wbole 
neigfabouihood.  Amidst  bumps,  sod 
thumps,  and  bursts  of  laughter  at  tbe 
unwieldy  turn-out,  the  excursioa  vss 
pleasanter  than  if  nuuie  in  a  chariot 
and  four. 

One  day  jre  started  off  to  risit 
Ragland  CaStle ;  the  distance  was 
five  or  six  miles,  the  day  beaotifol, 
the  mare  in  splendid  oirfcr,  and  tbo 
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whip  (vnameiited  with  a  new  lash. 
Disregarding    the   whinnyings    and 
Dcigfahigs  with  which  the  family  re- 
ceived our  steed  as  we  passed  the 
field  where  they  were  all  assembled 
to  Bee  us  at  the  gate,  from  Grannie 
(k)wn  to  the  foal,  we  applied  the 
thoog  Tigoronsly,  and  chirruped,  and 
whistled,    and   cried    ^^Geel"    and 
*'  Hither !"  and  got  fairly  into  a  trot ; 
sad  an  easy  thing  it  is  to  maintain 
tlM  pace  after  yon  have  once  got  into 
it^in  fact,  yon  find  some  difficulty 
in  getting  into  a  slower  rate ;  and  if 
by  any  clumce  we  pulled  up  altogether 
to  see  a  view,  Polly,  who  was  no 
judge  of  the  picturesque,  was  very 
apt  to  turn  round  and  run  away 
home — if  the  word  ^'  run  away*'  can 
be  iqiplled   to   a  very  determined 
walk,  with  no  regard  whatever  to 
bit  and  rein.     A  struggle  of  this 
sort  was  very  apt  to  occur  at  Uan- 
siiotfraed  llodge,  meaning,  we  are 
told,   in   the   original,  the   Church 
of  St  Bridget — and  a  pretty  church 
it  is.    It  is  in  a  park  of  moderate 
size,  crowning  a  gentle  elevation;  a 
carriage-drive  leads  to  it,  nicely  gra- 
velled, for  it  is  the  approach  to  Llan- 
^aintfraed  House.  The  church,  when 
we  saw  it,  was  all  festooned  over  the 
porch  and  a  portion  of  the  waUs,  with 
honeysuckle  in  full  show ;  roses  and 
other  flowers  were  planted  all  rotmd, 
and  a  fine  solid  stone  cross  threw  its 
beaatiful  shadow  over  the  graves. 
The  diurdi  is  very  small  and  very 
old;  and  owes  a  part  of  its  good  con* 
dition  to  the  good  fortune  of  having 
bad  the  late  Bishop  of  liandaflf  for  a 
parishioner.     Some    years    ago   he 
occupied  Llansaintfraed  House,  and 
rescued  the  parish  firom  the  disgrace 
of  a  mittons  and  neglected  church. 
It  is  only  to  be  wished  that  every 
parish  had  its  manor  occupied  so 
well—for  a  district  with  churches  so 
shamefully  fallen  into  disrepair  we 
never  saw.    In  all  the  churchyards, 
for  lastance,  the  piety  of  our  fore- 
fathers had  raised  a  cross ;   and  it 
mrely  does  not  argue  a  man  to  be  a 
Pnseyite,  if  he  thinks  highly  of  snch 
an  emblem  in  such  a  place ;  and  in 
every  instance,  except  this  one  of 
Uansamtfiraed,  the  hand  of  the  spoiler 
hath  been  upon  it.    The  cross,  in 
every  instance,  is  broken,  and  only  a 


portion  of  the  broken  pillar  remain- 
ing.   If  the  archdeacon  disapproves 
of  the  cross,  let  it  be  removed  alto- 
gether ;  but  if  not,  let  it  be  repaired, 
and  not  left  to  afiront  the  parishioners 
with  the  daily  spectacle  of  the  rate- 
payers* meanness  and  the  clergyman^s 
neglect.    So,  having  managed  to  get 
Polly  *s  head  round  again — for  she 
had  availed  herself  of  our  pause  to 
whisk  homeward — ^we  proceed  on  our 
way  to  Ragland.    Welsh  precisians, 
we  perceive,  call  it  Rhaglan — and 
probably  attach  a  nobler  meaning  to 
the  name  than  can  be  forced  out  of 
the  Saxon  Rag  and  Land;   but  as 
novelists  and  historians  have  agreed 
in  calling  it  Ragland,  we  shall  keep 
to  the  old  spelling  in  spite  of  sennachie 
and  bard.  A  short  way  beyond  Llan- 
saintfraed is  the  handsome  gate  and 
beautiful  park  of  Clytha;  the  gate 
surmounted   by  a  magnificent   and 
highly  ornamented  Gothic  arch,  and 
the  mansion-house  pure  Grccian-~.an 
allegory,  perhaps,  of  the  gradual  civi- 
lization of  mankind,  or  the  process 
by   which    chivalrous    knights    are 
turned  into  Christian  gentlemen.  The 
house  is  modem,  and  even  the  arch 
without  much  pretension  to  antiquity; 
but  the  family  stretching  far  back  into 
the  gloom  of  ages,  and  lineal  ances- 
tors of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs. 
Since  the  Deluge,  however,  they  have 
restricted  themselves  to  this  part  of 
Monmouthshire ;  and  judging  from  the 
number  of  Joneses — which  is  the 
great  name  in  the  neighbourhood-^ 
there  seems  no  great  chance  of  the 
genealogical  tree  being  in  want  of 
branches.  There  is  nothing  so  strange 
in  a  new  vicinity  as  the  difierent 
weight   attached   to  family  names. 
We  have  known  districts  where  the 
word  Smith  itself,  even  without  the 
fictitious  dignity  of  y  in  the  middle 
and  e  at  the  end,  was  pronounced 
with  great  veneration.    Jpnes — else- 
where sacred  to  the  comic  muse — ^is 
of  as  potent  syllable — unluckily  it  has 
only  one-*- along  the  banks  of  the 
Usk,  as  Scott  or  Douglas  on  the  Nith 
and  Yarrow.    And  snch  is  the  efiect 
of  territorifd  or  moral  association,  thai 
we  shall  willingly  withdraw  an  objec- 
tion we  made  to  a  line  in  the  tragedy 

of  our  late  firiend  J S       ,  where 

some  one,  speaking  of  the  patriot 
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F  jm — to  eye  and  ear  the  moat  pith- 
less and  coatemptible  of  oogaomens — 
says, 

^  There  is  a  sound  of  thunder  in  the 
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name, 


» 


We  have  no  doubt  there  was  a  very 
^tinct  peal  of  heaven's  dread  artil- 
lery in  the  ear  of  that  bitter- hearted 
Konndhead  every  time  he  heard  the 
magic  word — ^Pym. 

The  family  highest  in  mere  antiqui- 
ty in  Monmonthshire,  we  are  told,  re- 


with  the  royal  pertcalMs  on  the  siga- 
past,  and  Ihe  name  of  the  Beaitfort 
Arms.  The  domains  of  the  faoiily 
most  be  lai^r  than  half  a  dosa 
fiuceign  principalities;  snd,  fnm.  all 
we  heard,  the  oondnct  of  the  preBoit 
ikohle  Somerset  is  worthy  of  his  high 
poeitioa— liberal,  Idnd^iearted,  mag- 
nificent. One  thing  very  pleasaat  to 
see  was  the  little  gardea-gromid  tsken 
from  the  road,  and  attadied  to  nios 
clean  cottages,  almost  all  the  wi^. 
Little  portions,  abooi  thirty  ieet  ia 


joices  in  the  cnrious-lookmg  name  of    depth,  and  0ODBiderahlelaigth,fi>raied 


Progera.  From  them  are  descended  the 
noble  Beanforts,  and  even  the  Joneses 
<kt  Clytha.  For  hundreds  of  years,  the 
f  rogerses  had  kept  going  down-hill ; 
estate  idTter  estate  had  disappeared; 
farm  after  farm  took  to  flight;  tilL» 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  the  blood 
of  the  Progerses  flowed  in  the  veins 
of  a  poor  gentleman  with  about  two 
buadred  a-year,  a  house  in  very  bad 
repair,  and  family  pride  that  seemed 
to  flourish  in  propoition  as  every 
tiling  else  decayed.  Some  tourist,  in 
the  course  of  his  researches,  encoun- 
tered this  Monmouthshire  Marlus  fit- 
ting among  the  ruins  of  his  former 
state.  The  tourist  was  of  a  genealogi- 
cal turn  of  mind,  and  the  Desdichado 
poured  forth  his  hoarded  boasts  in 
his  sympathizing  ear.  '•''  Out  of  this 
house,''  he  said,  poiuting  mechanically 
to  the  tottering  walls  of  his  family 
mansion,  but  metaphorically  alluding 
to  the  House  of  Progers,  ^'carne  the 
Joneses  of  Clytha  and  Llanerth— ont 
of  this  house  came  the  noble  Somer- 
sets, now  Dukes  of  Beaufort;"  and 
so  he  went  on,  relating  all  the  gi*eat 
and  powerful  names  that  had  owed 
their  origin  to  bis  house.  The  tourist 
aeems  abo  to  have  had  some  know- 
ledge of  architecture,  for  his  answer 
to  Sie  catalogue  was — ^^  Well,  sir,  it's 
vkj  advice  to  yon  to  come  ont  of  this 
house  yourself  as  quickly  as  yon  can, 
or  it  will  be  down  upon  you  some  of 
these  days  to  a  certainty." 

On  passing  Clytha,  we  enter  into  a 
territory  which  might  more  justly  be 
called  Somersetshire  than  the  connty 
€11  the  other  side  of  the  channel.  The 
Dukes  of  Beaufort  seem  jutramonnt 
irherev«r  yoo  go ;  and  in  every  town, 
and  even  in  all  the  villages,  there  is 
son  to  be  a  house  of  entertainBieBt 


tiie  wealth  and  ornament  of  the  wsjr- 
side  dwellings.  They  were  all  weH 
filled  with  apple  and  other  fmit-tieei, 
and  stocked  with  useful  vegetafalei. 
If  this  is  the  plan  of  endoamg  eon- 
mons,  we  wish  we  were  in  Paritameat 
to  give  Jjord  Worsiey  our  aid ;  for  a 
few  perches,  well  hedged  and  carefully 
kept,  are  worth  all  the  tights  of  pas- 
ture, whether  of  cows,  geese,  or  don- 
keys, that  ever  the  poor  poisesied. 
Inside  of  this  fringe  of  msdc  indqpen- 
d^ides,  snug  farm-faonses  rose  op  ia 
all  directions ;  but,  with  a  pen^ene- 
ness  which  seems  characteristic  of  the 
whole  county,  and  not  limited  totem- 
houses,  or  even  semi-genteel  villas, 
no  sooner  does  a  maa  fix  on  a  nice 
8itttati<m — a  rising  knoU  beade  a 
river~a  gentle  6kipe--~or  beautifol 
level  green — no  sooner  does  he  rear  a 
modest,  or  periiaps  am  oniameBtal, 
mansion  on  the  site,  than  his  next 
care  is  to  plant  as  thick  romid  it  as 
the  trees  will  stand.  EUns,  poplars, 
oaks,  and  lardies,  in  a  ^w  yean 
blo<^  np  the  view;  and  arbutus, 
rododendrons,  and  enormous  Portugal 
lanrcds,  stand  as  an  impenetrable 
screen  before  every  window ;  so  that 
a  house,  which  by  its  architectme 
ought  to  be  an  onianient  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  shonld  comnaand  noble 
hills  and  rich  vaUeys,  night  as  wefi  be 
a  wif^am  in  an  Indian  forest  Then 
seenas  a  greater  tendency  to  riNnmir 
ttam  than  romaooe  amon^  tte  ii^alM- 
tants ;  and,  by  the  by,  we  ohservei 
on  all  tM  waUs  Welsh  placards  of 
Parr's  piUs.  But  in  iBpileof  the  imp 
letters,  and  the  popnlonsaeiB  of  tke 
towns  and  viUai^  where  Ihey  vert 
posted  np,  we  ^  not  nee  a  sia^ 
indi  vidmal  reading  the  ansoanoeBMata 
the  Welsh  peasaatiy  read 
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Welsh?  or  is  their  book-learning 
limited  to  English,  and  their  native 
tongue  left  to  its  oral  freedom,  na- 
trammeled  with  A,  B,  C  ?  In  addi- 
tion to  the  nsiial  fence  of  impenetrable 
trees  and  shmbs,  we  noticed  one 
pretty  little  dwelling,  newly  built,  a 
mile  or  two  from  the  village  of  Hag- 
land,  tastefully  ornamented  with  aji 
immense  heap  of  compost,  whidi 
nearly  barricaded  the  drawing-room 
window.  The  inhabitant  must  hare 
been  a  prodigious  agriculturist ;  and 
probably  preferred  the  useful,  but 
nnromantic  heap,  to  any  other  object 
in  the  view.  We  gave  it  the  name  of 
Guano  Hall. 

But  where,  all  this  while,  is  Bag- 
land  Castle,  and  when  will  the  old 
mare  jiggle  joggle  to  the  end  of  our 
course  ?    All  eyes  were  kept  in  con- 
stant motion  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
towers  and  pinnacles,  of  which  we 
felt  sure  we  were  now  within  a  mile. 
Trees,  trees,  and  nothing  but  trees, 
with  sometimes  a  glimpse  of  blue  hills 
far  off,  and  wreaths  of  smoke'  from 
cottages  or  farms  rising  above  the 
wilderness  of  leaves.    At  last,  on  a 
little  elevation  on  the  left  hand,  lising 
solemnly  into  the  silent  air,  we  caught 
sight  of  the  old  ruin,  with  great  pon- 
derous walls,  covered  with  ivy,  and 
the  sky  seen  through  the  open  arches 
of  its  immense  windows.    A  beautiful 
mass  of  building,  with  such  rents  and 
fissures  in  it,  that  you  wondered  whe- 
ther it  was  ever  entire  ;  and  the  walls 
so  thick  and  massive  that  you  won- 
dered again  how  it  ever  fell  into  de- 
>cay.    We  hobbled  into  the  village, 
keeping  the  castle  in  view  the  whole 
time,  got  good  quarters  for  the  mare 
at  the  first  hostel  we  encountered, 
and  proceeded  up  a  country  lane  to 
spend  an  hour  or  two  among  the  ruins. 
The  entrance  is  very  fine,  and  might 
give  rise  to  grand  historic  emotions 
in  people  fond  of  the  feudal  and  sub- 
lime ;  but  in  our  instance  such  a  train 
cf  thought  would  have  been  impossi- 
ble, for  just  inside  of  the  majestic  por- 
tal sat  an  old  harper  thrumming  away 
at  the  pathetic  melody  of  Jenny  Jones. 
He. might  as  well  have  played  Jim 
Crow  at  once,  for  romance  was  put  to 
-flight,  and  we  speedily  got  as  &r  as 
we  could  from  the  descendant  of  Ta- 
lessin.     The  Duke  of  Beaufort  has 


fitted  up  the  ruins  in  a  way  that  would 
have  gratitiod  the  heart  of  Mrs  Kad- 
cliflc.     Winding  stairs  lead,  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls,  from  tower  to 
tower,  and  the  dim  corridors  and  diz- 
zying bartizans  are  made  safe  to  the 
most  timid  of  Cockneys  by  stout  wood- 
en banisters,  that  enable  you  to  stand 
as  securely  on  a  crumbling  battlement 
as  on  the  top  of  Salisbury  plain.   We 
saw  the  courts  and  quadrangles,  ad- 
mired the  splendid  windows,  and  only 
wondered  at  the  lowuess  of  the  ceil- 
ings of  some  of  the  principal  rooms, 
as  from  floor  to  floor  could  not  have 
been  more  than  seven  feet  and  a  hall 
There  were  fountain  courts  without  a 
fotmtain ;  and  chapel-yards  with  no 
chapel;    why  should  we    speak    of 
kitchens,  conjuring  up  visions  of  roast- 
ed oxen,  and  butteries  suggestive  of 
hogsheads  of  home-brewed  ale,  when 
fire-places  are  now  choked  up,  and 
nothing  is  left  of  the  buttery  but  a 
pile  of  broken  stones?    At  first,  on 
going  in,  we  dilated  on  the  grand 
things  we  should  do  in  the  way  of 
restoration  if  we  were  the  lord  ot  the 
castle.    First,  we  would  fit  it  up  ex- 
actly as  it  was  in  the  brave  days  of 
old :  we  should  have  new  floors  put 
in  the  audience-chamber;  a  roof  on  the 
great  dining-hall ;   a  stately  dais  at 
the  upper  end,  and  get  it  from  the 
hands  of  Pugin — the  identical  castlo 
of  the  days  of  Elizabeth.    But,  on 
closer  ins|)ectiou,  we  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  tlie  natural  condition  of 
such  buildings  is  that  of  interesting 
remains.    The  rooms  are  low,   the 
passages  are  dark,  the  bed-rooms  dog- 
kennels,  the  stairs  ladders,  the  court- 
yards damp,  the  windows  all  turned 
the  wrong  way,  and,  in  short,  the 
sixteenth  century  an  excellent  trim- 
mer of  popes  and  conqueror  of  arma- 
das, but  a  very  bad  architect. 

In  one  of  the  court-yards  was  a 
flock  of  sheep  nibbling  at  the  grass 
that  had  been  trodden  by  the  great 
marquis,  as  he  walked  down  after  his 
noble  defence,  to  deliver  his  sword  to 
the  Parliamentarian  Fairfax.  Has 
Cattermole  or  Charles  Landseer 
never  thought  of  the  brave  old  cava- 
lier, at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  sur- 
rendering his  ancestnd  home, — sur- 
rounded by  his  sorrowing  garrison, 
and  bearing  himself  with  the  true  dig- 
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nity  of  a  heroic  noble?  Let  them 
think  of  this,  and  send  us  a  proof 
print. 

Leader  of  the  sheep  was  the  most 
beautiful  ram  that  ever  was  seen 
since  Aries  was  made  a  star.  All 
our  common-place  muttons  at  home 
sank  into  insignificance  at  once.  The 
children  patted  it,  and  fed  it,  and 
kissed  it, — and  to  all  their  endear- 
ments it  answered  in  the  most  be- 
witching manner.  It  followed  them 
like  a  dog,  and  rubbed  its  head 
against  them,  and  it  was  soon  very 
evident  that  the  greatest  beauty  of 
Bagland  Castle,  in  certain  eyes,  was 
thickly  cased  in  wool.  The  ancient 
gturdener  told  us  it  had  once  taken 
such  a  fancy  to  one  of  the  visitors, 
that  it  had  followed  her  up  a  hundred 
and  sixty  steps  to  the  very  top  of  the 
signal  tower,— and  the  old  lady  was  so 
pleased  with  it,  she  wished  to  take  it 
home  with  her,  though  she  lived  two 
or  three  hundi*ed  miles  off.  And  cer- 
tainly if  ever  a  pet  of  such  a  size  was 
allowable,  it  must  have  been  the 
gentle  creature  before  us.  But  all 
things  are  deceitful — ^gentle-looking 
rams  among  the  number, — ^for  on  the 
discontinuance  of  our  gifts,  he  waxed 
all  of  a  sudden  very  wroth,  and 
favoured  the  youngest  of  the  party 
with  a  butt,  that  made  her  not  know 
whether  she  was  on  her  head  or  her 
heels — which  is  an  extraordinary 
specimen  of  ignorance,  for  she  was 
exactly  half-way  between  both.  So, 
converting  our  admiration  of  the 
golden  fleece  into  a  kick,  we  raised 
the  astonished  idctim  of  his  anger, 
and  after  a  delightful  stroll  got  into 
our  gig  again,  and  in  due  time  arrived 
at  our  comfortable  home. 

We  have  head  of  people  being  a 
month  at  Cairo,  and  never  going  to 
see  the  Pyi*amids, — a  circumstance 
which  does  not  give  a  very  lofty 
idea  of  theur  activity.  We  deter- 
mined to  show  those  stay-at-homes  a 
good  example,  and  not  remain  a 
week  in  Monmouthshire  without 
visiting  the  Wye.  Again  the  old  gig 
was  put  in  requisition;  but  on  this 
occasion  we  succeeded  in  borrowing  a 
horse  of  a  neighbouring  farmer,  that 
trotted  merrily  up  and  down  hill  at  a 
reasonable  pace ;  and  away  we  started 
on  one  of  the  few  warm  days  of  this 
hyperborean  summer,  on  our  way  to 


the  town  of  Monmouth.  Great  is  the 
enjoyment  of  passing  through  a  hean- 
tifnl  country  on  a  fine  clear  day  in 
June.    There  was  no  dust — ^the  soi 
was  not  too  hot — ^the  hedges  were  is 
full  leaf,  and  no  drawbf^  to  oor 
felicity  except  a  preternatural  dread 
of    stone   heaps   by    the  roadside^ 
on   the  part  of  our   steed,  ivhidi 
kept  us  on  the  alert  to  try  and  poll 
in  the  proper  direction  the  moment  be 
shied  to  the  side.    All  other  objects 
in  nature  or  art  it  passed  with  the 
equanimity  of  a  sage ;  tilted  waggons 
with  the  wind  flapping  their  canvass 
coverings  with  a  sound  and  motioo 
that  would  justify  a  little  tremor  ia 
the   heart   of   Bucephalus  —  stage- 
coaches, loaded  with  men  and  log- 
gage,    rushing  down-hiU  at  fifteea 
miles  an  hour,  and  apparently  det^ • 
mined  to  force  their  way  over  our 
very  heads.     Against  all   these  it 
showed  the  most  unflinching  courage; 
but  if  it  came  to  a  heap  of  stones, 
large  or  small,  broken  or  entire,  it  lost 
its  presence  of  mind  in  a  moment, 
and  would  have  jumped  for  safety 
into  the  ditch  at  the  other  side  of  the 
road,  if  not  restrained  by  a  pull  at  the 
rein,  and  a  good  cut  of  the  whip 
scientifically  applied.  Even  the  mile- 
stone was  an  object  of  great  alarm ; 
and  as  there  were  twelve  of  them  on 
the  way,  and  the  cowardly  ereatore 
never  by  any  chance  missed  seeing 
them,  however  deep  they  were  sosk 
in  hedges,  or  buried  in  grassy  hanks, 
we  never  reqnured  to  dtetinguish  the 
figures  on  the  stones,  bnt  calculated  the 
progress  we  made  by  the  number  of 
starts  and  struggles.   After  a  dozes 
of  these  debates,  which  created  great 
amusement  among  the  juveniles  of  the 
party,  we  arrived  at  the  dean  delight- 
ful town  of  Monmouth— and  here  let 
us  make  amends  for  the  disparaging 
mention  of  this  place  in  our  former 
narrative  of  House-Hunting  in  Wales 
The  weather  on  that  occasion  wasveiy 
bad,  and  the  inn  we  lunched  at  a  vecy 
poor  and  uncomfortable  one.    Whea 
a  person's  principal  acquaintance  with 
a  town  consists  in  his  experience  of  its 
wet  streets  and  tough  beef-steaks,  it 
IS  no  wonder  that  his  impressions  are 
not  of  the  most  agreeable  kind.   Oa 
the  present  occasion  we  drove  to  the 
Beaufort  Arms,  and,  In  imitatioa  of 
the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  **  we  polled 
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at  the  bell  with  a  lordly  air.*"  The 
hostler  and  his  cnrates  roshed  zeal- 
ously from  the  farther  eud  of  the  yard, 
and  received  us  with  astonishing  com- 
mand of  face — not  a  grin  was  visible, 
ci'en  the  waiters  stood  with  decorons 
solemnity,  while  chUd  after  child  was 
lifted  down,  and  all  ont  of  one  gig. 
They  rather  looked  on  with  the  pleas- 
ed expression  we  have  seen  on  the 
countenances  of  a  rural  audience  when 
Mr  Ingilby,or  other  juggler,  produced, 
out  of  some  unaccountably  prolific 
bat,  a  stcwing-pan,  a  salt-cellar,  a 
couple  of  eggs,  a  broo^  of  chickens, 
and  finally  the  maternal  hen.  We 
ordered  a  cold  dinner  to  be  put  into 
baskets,  with  a  moderate  accompani- 
ment of  bottles  and  glasses— enquired 
if  a  tK>at  was  to  be  had  to  take  us  up  the 
Wye — ^were  recommended  to  a  certain 
barge-master  of  the  name  of  WillUms ; 
Bod,  in  a  veiy  short  space  of  time,  were 
safdy  stow^  in  a  beautiful  clipper, 
thirty  feet  long,  with  only  nine  inches 
drangbt  of  water,  with  a  gorgeous 
morning  over  our  heads,  luxurious 
coshions  on  the  seats,  a  tug,  in  the 
shape  of  a  most  strong,  active  fellow, 
pulling  us  by  the  towing-path,  and, 
seated  at  the  helm,  the  most  civil,  the 
most  polite,  the  most  communicative, 
and  the  most  talkative  man  that  it 
ever  was  our  fortune  to  meet.  He 
united  in  his  own  person  a  vast  mul- 
ti(^dty  of  trades  and  offices.  He 
was  innkeeper,  boat-builder,  boat- 
owner,  pflot,  turner,  Bristol-trader, 
wood-merchant,  coracle-maker,  fish- 
erman, historian,  and,  above  all,  a 
warrior  of  the  most  tremendous  cour- 
age. In  all  of  these  capacities  he 
had  no  rival ;  and  as  it  was  his  own 
boat,  his  native  town,  his  own  river, 
and  we  were  merely  his  passengers, 
he  had  it  all  his  own  way.  He  stood 
up  in  the  excitement  of  bis  discourse, 
and  talked  without  a  moment's  inter- 
mission— sometimes  to  us — sometimes 
to  a  little  boy  he  had  brought  on 
board  to  look  after  the  baskets — 
sometimes  to  the  man  on  the  towing- 
path — and  sometimes  to  himself;  but 
at  all  times  there  fell  thick  and  fast 
about  onrears  the  words  of  Thomas 
Williams ;  and  of  all  his  words,  Tho- 
mas Williams  was  the  hero.  As 
people  get  used  to  the  noise  of  a 
waterfall,  at  last  we  stood  the  perpe- 
tual sound  without  any  inconvenience. 


and  carried  on  quiet  conversation,  or 
sank  into  silent  admiration,  as  we 
floated  past  the  bold  clifis,  or  soft- 
wooded  shores,  of  the  sylvan  Wye. 

For  the  first  mile  or  two  from 
Monmouth,  the  hermit  of  the  woods 
is  nothing  to  boast  of.  The  banks 
are  low ;  the  water  sluggish  ;  and  the 
scenery  common-place.  The  beauties 
begin  at  a  bend  of  the  river,  whero 
Mr  Blakemore  has  built  a  largo  and 
comfortable  -lookinghouse.  On  a  high, 
conical  hill  above  the  mansion,  there 
stands  a  lofty  gaacbo  of  open  iron- 
work, commandkig  a  view  of  we  don't 
remember  how  many  counties;  but 
before  our  cicerone  had  got.  half-way 
into  an  account  of  each  of  them,  with 
their  capital  towns,  the  names  of  the 
present  mayors,  and  the  noble  fami- 
lies he  had  supplied  with  cricket-bats, 
we  had  passed  far  away  among  the 
noble  scenery  of  the  oak  district ;  and 
our  friend  launched  into  a  description 
of  oak  plantations  in  general — the 
value  of  oaks  per  acre — the  sum  paid 
to  Lord  George  for  his  estate,  which 
was  bought  by  government  fourteen 
years  ago,  the  last  time  the  duke  was 
in  power — 

"What  duke?" 

An  onlncky  question,  for  it  led  into 
a  disquisition  on  all  dukes,  ancient 
and  modem,  and  an  encomium  on  the 
late  Duke  of  Beaufort,  as  the  best 
soldier  that  England  had  ever  pro- 
duced. "He  was  a  true  soldier's 
friend,  and  flogged  every  soul  that 
came  on  parade-ground  with  a  dirty 
shirt.  I  don't  think  there  was  ever 
seen  such  a  militia  regiment — there 
was  a  sight  more  flogging  in  it  than 
the  reglars — so  it  was  quite  a  comfort 
to  some  fellers  that  didn't  like  it,  to 
go  into  the  line.  I  was  in  it  myself; 
but  I  liked  the  duke,  though  he  would 
have  flogged  me  as  soon  as  look  at 
me.  And  such  dinners  he  gave  us 
when  our  time  was  over — it  was 
dreadfhl — six  of  our  corporals  died  of 
drinking  in  one  month.  He  was  cer- 
tainly the  greatest  officer  ever  /  see. 
I  was  threatened  myself  with  a  thing 
they  call  delirium  tremens^  for  he  dined 
us  in  tents  for  a  fortnight'  at  a  time. 
It's  a  pity  the  French  never  landed ; 
we  would  have  licked  them  like  sadcs. 
I  hates  a  Frenchman,  and  hope  to 
have  a  fling  at  'eoi  yet." 

In  the  mean  time  we  had  glided 
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farther  and  farther  into  the  leafy  re- 
cesses of  the  river.  Such  banks  are 
nowhere  else  to  be  seen — high  per- 
pendicalar  cliffs,  broken  off  in  all  man- 
ner of  fantastic  shapes ;  sometimes  a 
great  rock  standing  up  bare,  smooth, 
and  majestic,  like  a  vast  tower  of 
some  gigantic  cathedral ;  sometimes  a 
solitary  column,  higher  and  more 
*  massive  than  any  of  an  architect's 
designing,  with  its  capital  ornamented 
with  self-sown  shrubs,  and  its  base 
washed  by  the  rippling  water.  Each 
of  these  called  forth  an  anecdote  firom 
our  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend — 
one  was  ^*  the  scene  of  the  great  fight 
between  Charactems  and  the  Romans. 
The  Romans  ficked  *em;  for  them 
Welsh  was  never  no  great  shakes. 
I  could  lick  any  three  ancient  Britons 
I  ever  saw  myself— and  they  knows 
it.  And,  as  to  Charactems,  be  could 
be  no  great  general,  or  he  never  would 
have  fought  on  that  side  of  the  water. 
He  shonld  have  come  across  to  the 
other  side,  and  he  would  have  licked 
tiiem  Romans  to  a  certainty." 

We  thought  it  was  a  pity  Mr  WU» 
fiams,  who,  in  spite  of  his  contempt 
for  the  ancient  Britons,  was  as  true  a 
Welshman  as  ever  ate  his  leek,  had 
■ot  been  of  the  council  of  war  of  Ga- 
ractacus — for  it  was  the  scene  of  his 
great  struggle  we  were  passing.  The 
ground  still  bears  the  name  of  daugh- 
ter Field,  and  was  a  fit  altar  on  wlucfa 
to  offer  the  last  victims  to  national 
freedom.  The  scenery  all  round  it 
is  of  the  noblest  character — rock  and 
wood,  and  the  mountain  chain  that 
they  hoped  had  shut  out  the  invader. 
The  river  bends  round  it,  and  enables 
you  to  keep  for  a  long  time  in  view 
the  plain  where  the  battle  was  fought, 
and  the  rude  remains  of  what  is  con- 
'  sidered  to  have  been  the  Roman  en- 
campment. After  an  hour  or  two 
delightfully  spent  in  gliding  under 
enormous  cliffs,  and  winding  among 
woods  of  all  hues  and  sizes,  hanging 
over  the  precipice,  and  waving  their 
branches  almost  down  to  the  water's 
edge,  we  arrived  at  our  point  of  des- 
tination, a  high  rock  called  Simon's 
Yatt,  which  onr  agreeable  companion 
described  as  the  finest  thing  in  the 
world.  On  bringing  to  at  the  landing- 
place,  we  found  we  had  nearly  a  mile 
to  walk  up  a  steep  rqad,  newly  escarp- 
ed  on  the  side  of  the  hUl ;  and  setting 


ourselves  manfolly  to  the  effort,  we 
began  our  march — ^Williama  insisted 
on  being  the  useful  member  of  tbe 
party.  He  offered,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  strength,  to  cany  tbe  8hawl% 
to  carry  a  couple  of  children,  to  cany 
ourselves ;  he  thought  nothing  of 
weights ;  he  was  used  to  hard  lalxHir; 
he  rather  liked  some  dlfilcolt  thing  M 
do;  and  finally,  nearly  broke  dowa 
under  the  burden  of  one  oi  the  pro- 
vision baskets ;  stopping  eveiy  now 
and  then  to  rest,  and  eiiidently  over- 
tasked. The  day  was  \^y  hot— the 
soil  was  a  red  ironstone— there  was 
no  shelter  from  the  pervading  snn~ 
and  the  asc^t  was  on  an  indinsdoa 
of  at  least  one  foot  in  six ;  at  iasti 
however,  uiged  on  by  a  desire  to  en- 
joy the  prospect — and  the  lunch — and 
also  with  a  malicious  intention,  shar- 
ed by  the  whole  party,  to  walk  our 
companion  to  death,  we  sunnoonted 
all  difficulties,  wound  ronnd  a  rocky 
eminence  at  tbe  t<H>9  And  suddenly 
found  ourselves  on  a  beautifully  wood- 
ed platform,  six  or  seven  hundred 
feet  above  the  river,  and  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  most  smrprising  view 
we  ever  saw.  The  river  Wye  takes 
a  sharp  turn  round  the  foot  of  this 
enormous  projection,  not  only  winding 
round  the  extremity,  but  actually 
flowing  down  on  one  side  exactly  ss 
it  flowed  up  on  the  other,  leaving 
Simon's  Yatt  as  a  sort  of  wedge  in- 
serted in  its  course,  and  presents  tbe 
extraordinary  efieet  ai  the  same  river 
at  the  same  moment  running  both  north 

and  south.  The  summit  ^gu^^Hi!^^^^ 
is  not  abpye.fiA^  f^^ttwide,  and  the 
desclcnt  on  one  side  is  perpcndiculsr, 
showing  the  river  direeUy  under  yoor 
feet,  and  on  the  other  is  neariy  preci- 
pitous, leaving  only  roons,  between  its 
base'  and  the  river,  for  a  most  picta- 
sesque  assemblage  of  cottages  called 
the  New- Weir  village.  Directly  in 
firont  is  the  rich  level  champaign,  con- 
taining the  town  of  Ross  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  Goodrich  PrierfY 
and  many  other  residences,  fimn  ths 
feudal  Castle  to  the  nndaUed  Grutga. 
On  the  horizon- line  you  recognise  Lra- 
bury,  the  Malvern  hiUs,  and  the  whole 
outline  of  theBlackmontttains.  Oaths 
right,  where  the  river  careen  along  in 
its  backward  course,  yon  seethe  intor- 
minable  foliage  of  the  forest  of  Dean, 
and  the  rich  valleys  of  Glo'steiifatfv* 
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A  very  handsome  house,  about  a  mile 
down  the  river,  attracted  our  atten- 
tion. "  It*8  a  reg'iar  good  billet,"  said 
Mr  Williams,  breaking  off  from  some, 
other  piece  of  information  with  whicli 
he  was  regaling  the  idle  wind,  for 
b^  this  time  we  had  acquired  a  power 
of  not  hearing  a  word  he  said  ;  ^^  and 
it^s  a  great  shame,  the  gent  as  owns  it 
never  lives  in  it.  He  is  a  very  great 
man  in  foreign  parts ;  and  the  Pope  is 
his  uncle.  So,  in  course,  he  always 
lives  in  France  to  bo  near  his  great 
relations."  No  cross-examination 
could  shake  his  statement  of  this 
genealogical  curiosity ;  so  we  looked 
with  increased  interest  on  the  mansion 
of  the  Pope's  nephew,  whose  principal 
merit  by  the  by,  in  Mr  Williams's 
eyes,  waa,  that  he  had  once  furnished 
him  with  a  coracle.  After  gratifying 
our  eyes  for  a  long  time  with  the  sur- 
prising prospect,  we  found  a  nice 
shady  spot  in  a  plantation  at  a  little 
distance;  spread  shawls  and  cloaks 
upon  the  grass,  and  were  soon  engaged 
in  the  mysteries  of  cold  meat,  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  an  excellent  salad,  and 
Guinness's  porter — not  to  mention  a 
beautiful  gooseberry  tart,  and  spark- 
ling ginger-beer.  Some  feasts  have 
been  more  splendid,  and  some  perhaps 
more  seasoned  with  eloquence  and 
wisdom — but,  as  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field says  of  the  united  party  of  the 
Primroses  and  the  Flamboroughs, 
**  If  there  was  not  much  wit  among 
the  company,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  laughter,  and  that  did  just  as  well." 
So  we  laughed  a  good  hour  among 
the  shady  walks  at  Simon's  Yatt — 
managed  for  ^ve  whole  minutes  to 
stop  onr  companion's  conversation, 
by  filling  his  mouth  with  beef  and 
porter,  distributed  the  fragments 
among  a  hungry  and  admiring  popu- 
lation of  young  coal-heavers  who 
looked  on — like  a  group  starting  out 
of  Murillo's  pictures — and  with  empty 
baskets  and  joyous  hearts,  set  off  on 
onr  homeward  way.  We  glided  at 
onr  own  sweet  will  down  the  river, 
exchanged  the  bark  for  onr  plethoric 
gig,  and  in  due  course  of  time,  after 
twelve  starts  at  the  twelve  milestones, 
arrived  in  safety  at  onr  home. 

By  this  time  there  were  no  symp- 
toms left  of  deficient  health  and 
strength  —  the  invalid  would  have 
done  for  an  honorary  member  of  the 


club  of  fat  people  recorded  in  the 
Spectator;  and  we  looked  with  dis- 
dain on  the  level  territory  on  the 
banks  of  the  Usk,  and  longed  for  hills 
to  climb,  and  walls  to  get  over,  and 
rocks  to  overcome,  like  knights- errant 
in  search  of  adventures.     No  walk 
was  too  great  for  us.    We  thought  of 
challenging   Captain    Barclay   to   a 
match  against  time,  or  of  travelling 
through  England  as  tjie  Pedestrian 
Wonders.      Walker,  the  twopenny 
postman,  would  have  had  no  chance 
against  us.    So,  merely  by  way  of 
practice,  we  started  off  one  day,  with 
straw-hats  and  short  summer  frocks, 
and  every  other  accompaniment  of  a 
professed  pedestrian's  tum-ont,  and 
away  we  went  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
churchyard    of    Llanvair    Kilgiden» 
Through  rich  fields  of  grass  we  saun- 
tered— over  stiles  we  leapt — through 
hedges  we  dashed — and  occasionally 
became  prosaic  enough  to  walk  on 
for  half  a  mile  or  so  in  a  country 
lane,  but  generally  we  preferred  tres^ 
passing   through    a   corn-field,    and 
losing  our  way  in  searching  for  a 
short  cut  across  a  plantation ;  and  at 
last,  after  many  hairbreadth  'scapes 
— after  being  terrified  by  the  bellow- 
ing of  a  bull,  which  turned  oat  to  be 
a  sentimental  cow  giving  vent  to  her 
agitated  feelings  in  what  somebody 
calls  a  "  gentle  voice  and  low" — after 
nearly  losing  half  the  party  by  the 
faithlessness  of  a  plank  that  crossed 
a  ditch  that  swarmed  with  an  in- 
numerable multitude  of  tadpoles — 
after   Surpassing   these,   and   many 
other  penis,  we  at  last  got  into  the 
quiet  road  that   leads   from  Penty 
Goitre  bridge  down  to  the  church  of 
Llanvair  —  a   large,   solemn-looking 
churchyard,  ornamented  with  a  goodly 
array  of  splendid  yew-trees,  and  boast- 
ing, at  some  former  period,  a  majestic 
stone  cross,  now  of  course  defaced, 
and  the  very  square  it  stood  upon 
inoss- grown  and  in  ruins.  The  church 
itself  is  a  plain  quiet  structure,  but 
the  sylvan  beauty  and  peaceful  seclu- 
sion of  the  situation  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. We  measured  the  great  yews, 
and  several  of  them  were  twenty-four 
or  twenty-five  feet  in  circumference 
at  four  feet  from  the  ground.    There 
were  some  graves  enclosed  in  railings^ 
and  surrounded  by  evergreens  and 
rose-trees ;  and  the  sentiment  of  the 
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place  was  not  destroyed  by  a  few 
nibbling  sheep  that  cropped  the  short 
grass  on  the  graves  where  the  rude 
forefathers  of  the  hamlet  slept.    Can 
the  sepnlchral  mnses  have  found  their 
way  to  so  remote  a  district  as  this? 
Have  "afflictions  sore"  and  "vain 
physicians"  obtained  a  sculptoramoog 
the  headstones  of  this  oat>of-the-way 
place?    We  made  a  survey  of  the 
inscriptions,  as  a  very  sure  guide  to 
the  state  of  education  among  the  pea- 
santry,  and  are  compelled  to  confess 
that  the  schoolmaster  had  decidedly 
gone  abroad.    Even  monnments  of 
some  pretension  to  grandeur,  with 
full-cheeked  cherubs  on  the  sides,  and 
solid  stones  on  the  top,  offered  no 
better  specimens  of  spelling  and  com- 
position than  this : — 

"  Laden  with  age  my  years  they  flew — 
The  Lord  is  holy,  just,  and  trew." 

And  on  the  slab,  over  a  child  of 
three  years  old,  the  following  pithy 
observation : — 


**  If  life  and  care  could  death  perrent. 
My  days  would  not  so  soon  been 
spent." 

The  sculptor,  in  many  instances, 
(being  tired  probably  of  diiselling  the 
same  words  over  and  over,)  had  at- 
tempted an  improvement  by  altering 
the  arrangement  of  the  lines, — an 
.  ingenious  device  on  his  part,  and  a 
pleasing  puzzle  to  the  spectator : — 

''  A  tender  husband  and  a  father 
dear,  a  futhful  friend  lies 
buried  hear,  he  was  true  and 
just  in  all  his  ways,  he  do 
deserve  this  worthey  praise." 

To  the  memory  of  Margaret,  wife 
of  John  Hall,  appeared  some  lines  of 
a  superior  kind,  with  which  we  never 
met  elsewhere : — 

"  Yon  see  around  me  richer  neighbours 

Ue 
As  deep  and  sdll  in  this  cold  ground 

as  I; 
From  ease  and  plenty  they  were  called 

away — 
Could  I  in  lingering  sickness  wish  to 

stay? 
When  faith  supports  the  body  worn 

with  pun. 
To  live  is  nothing  but  to  die  is  gain." 

But  as  if  to  show  that  the  muse  had 
made  a  very  flying  visit  to  the  hamlet, 


and  had  left  the  mason,  on  the  next 
occasion,  to  his  own  unassisted  geniiis, 
the  epitaph  on  two  other  members  of 
the  same  family  runs  thus : — 

«  When  in  the  world  we  did  remaiiit 
Our  hitter  days  was  grief  and  pain. 
But  God  above  he  thought  it  best 
To  take  we  to  a  place  of  rest." 
What  can  it  be  that  induces  people, 
who  were  probably  as  unpoetical  as 
Audrey  in  their  lives,  to  wish  Ac 
ornament  of  verse  upon  their  tomb- 
stones?   The  effect  must  be  almost 
ludicrous     upon     those    who   were 
acquainted  with  the  living  individual, 
to  hear  "  the  long  resounding  march 
and  energy  divine"  of  heroics  and 
Alexandrines  proceeding  from  him, 
now  he  is  dead.    Philosophy  put  by 
the  epitaph- writer  in  the  mouths  of  a 
chaw-bacon — moral  reflections  on  the 
loveliness  of  virtue  in  the  month  of  a 
poor-law  overseer — and  noble  incite- 
ments to  follow  a  good  example  in 
the  mouth  of  the  bully  or  drunkard  of 
the  parish,  must  be  far  from  useful  to 
the  surviving  generation.    We  there- 
fore highly  approve  of  the  remarka 
of  a  sententious  gentleman  in  this 
churchyard,  who  seems  to  lay  im) 
great  clfldm  to  extraordinary  merit 
himself,  but  favours  his  co-parish- 
ioners with  very  useful  advice  :— 

<<Farewell,  vain  worid,rveaeenenoiig1i 

of  thee, ' 
And   now   am    careleai   what  thoc 

say'st  of  me, — 
Thy  snules  I  court  noty  nor  thy  firovu 

Ifear; 
My  cares  are  past;  my  head  lies  qoict 

here — 
What  faults  thou  see*st  in  me  taJW 

care  to  shun — 
Look  well  at  home ;  enough  there*s  to 
be  done." 
By  the  time  we  had  transferred 
these  and  other  inscriptions  to  cor 
note-book,  the  party  were  refreshed 
and  ready  for  the  homeward  walk. 
We  got  over  the  same  sUles  and 
underwent  the  same  dangers  as  be- 
fore, and  happily  completed  our  voy- 
age  of  discovery  to  the  beaotim 
churchyard  of  Llimvalr. 

Day  after  day  saw  na  all  busy  ui 
ferreting  out  fine  views  or  old  manor- 
houses— the  little  Skirrid  or  old  LlsQ* 
gattock.  Sometimes  we  crossed  tlw 
river  and  wandered  through  tbo  deli* 
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cioiu  lanes  of  LlanoTcr,  or  passed 
through  LlaneUen  on  oar  way  to  the 
Blorenge.  ABonrconrage and  strength 
expanded,  we  tried  bolder  flights — 
spent  a  day  among  the  smoke  and 
thander  of  the  Nantiglo  ironworks — 
with  processions  of  thousands  of  men 
honying  off  amidst  music,  and  shouts 
of  the  most  tremendous  loudness,  to 
B  dinner  at  their  dub.  Great,  hard- 
featnred,  sarage-looking  fellows  they 
were,  thou^  in  their  holiday  attire, 
and  accompanied  by  one  or  two  of 
(he  Bailey  family— ^e  real  iron  kings 
of  the  neighbourhood ;  and  a  sight  of 
their  grim  features  and  brawny  arms 
give  OS  a  more  vivid  respect  for  the 
courage  of  Sir  Thomas  Pnilips,  who 
drore  them  back  from  the  sack  and 
OMssaane  of  Newport;  and  also  a 
clearer  idea  of  the  almost  justifiable 
hardihood  of  the  worshipful  Mister 
Frost,  m  thinking  that  with  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  souls,  made  of  fire, 
and  children  of  the  mine,  he  could 
upset  Old  England,  and  be  himself  the 
legitimate  successor  of  King  Coal. 

Another  day  we  spent  among  the 
rains  of  Liantony  Abbey,  one  of  the 
finest  remains  of  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tectore  m  the  kmgdom.  The  person 
who  owns  the  ground  and  Uie  ruins, 
is  a  poet,  a  philosopher,  a  scholar,  so 
at  least  he  wishes  to  be  thought ;  but 
<n)ffl  the  condition  of  the  abbey,  (a 
epall  pot-house  protruding  its  vulgar 
«ign  torn  one  of  the  noble  entrances, 


and  a  skittle-ground  being  established 
in  the  main  aisle — desolation,  neglect, 
and  dutiness  all  around,)  we  formed 
no  very  high  estimate  of  the  taste  or 
feeling  of  Mr  Walter  Savage  Landor. 
If  he  had  no  higher  object  than 
merely  to  keep  up  the  beauty  of  the 
building,  you  might  expect  that  he 
Would  have  guarded  it  from  the  de- 
gradation of  beer,  tobacco,  and 
British  spirits.  A  man  of  a  poetical 
mind  would  have  taken  care  to  pre-* 
vent  such  miserable  associations  as 
are  supplied  by  a  tap  and  skittle* 
ground; — a  person  of  loftier  and 
purer  sentiments  would  have  shown 
more  reverence  for  the  genius  hci^  and 
would  have  remembered  that  the 
walls  were  once  vocal  with  Christian 
prayers,  and  that  what  in  other  in* 
stances  would  be  only  negligence,  is 
profanation  here.  But  probably  the 
innkeeper  pays  his  rent  regularly, 
and  we  hope  will  be  made  the  inter* 
locutor  in  an  imaginary  conversa* 
tion  with  the  last  abbot  of  Llantony. 
The  object  we  had  in  coming  into 
Wales  was  now  entirely  gained ;  and 
after  ten  weeks  most  happy  wander- 
ings over  hill  and  dale,  and  con- 
stantly breathing  the  clear  fresh  air 
of  Monmouthshire,  we  packed  up  bag 
and  baggage,  and  returned  to  our 
home  with  a  stock  of  health  laid  in 
for  winter  use,  which  will  keep  us 
constantly  in  mind  of  the  benefits  we 
derived  from  change  of  scene. 
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Gabubv  or  THB  ViiAA  Rials. 


This  gardeiH^which,  during  the  win- 
ter months,  is  the  lounge  of  the  Eng- 
lish idler  at  Naples,  and  then  lo<to  as 
flowcrlcss  and  oingy  as  Kensington  in 
an  east  wind — assames  a  very  different 
appearance  in  spring.    On  the  7tfa  of 
iiay,  we,  who  had  passed  the  winter 
at  Rome,  were  at  once  strock  with 
tiie  bnlUancy  of  nnnsnal  Uossoms, 
and  the    number   of    distinguished 
vegetable  foreigners  who  lifted  their 
heads  out  of  parterres,  of  the  very  ex« 
Istence  of  which  in  winter  one  is 
scarcely  conscious.    The  formal  line 
fkf  dipt  Ilex  that  looks  towards  the 
aea,  had  changed  its  dusky  hue  for  a 
warmer  tint;  statues  that  had  been 
doinff  sentinel  all^  the  winter  without 
relief,  now  seem  to  bend  deUfi^ted 
over  fragrant  flower-beds,  and  enjoy 
the  spring.     Two   high   shrubs   in 
flower  (Metretigluu)  hoist  from  oppo- 
site beds,  the  one  its  whiter  the  other 
its  red  banner.  Two  of  the  Mm$es^  the 
Speciosa  sokd  Paravuogna^  or  bread- 
tree  plant,  were  rai&g  their  light 
cpiry  trunks  out  of  a  corbeiUe  taUer 
than  a  life-guardsman.    They  want 
no  hothouse  in  Ki4>les :— would  you 
shade  your  fiuse  from  the  sun,  aa 
elsewhere  exotic,  the  BrasOian  Ccpm- 
aroUa   at  your  feet,  furnishes   you 
with  a  screen.   The  white  Jlocks  of  the 
Acacia  verticiUata   are  peeping   out 
from  the  ranks  of  those  small  ^- 
angular  leaves^which  are  so  singularly 
attached,  without  stalks,  by  one  of 
these  angles  to  the  stem.    Amidst 


these   pleasant    perfinnes    camphor 
would  be  unwelcome,  but  there  is  the 
laurel  that  yields  it    Fmmd  bss  hem 
become  a  tree,  in  which,  lSk»  the 
imtflarc/ of  theGoq»els,thefowls  ef  the 
air  may  lodge ;  we  are  dwaHs  beside 
iti    Three  kinds  of  the  soft,  sUnj, 
Mallow  of  tite  Manh  are  here  » 
much  wooDT  and  00  tall,  tiiatwe 
must  piflfc  their  flewen  on  tiptoe. 
The  flatteaed  d«ft  of  the   sky-bias 
Noma  arbona  eontraBta  with  the  B^ 
Ms  MM^tmiea,  glowing  deqdy  ia  tlie 
flower-bcid  of  many  l^hter-cohNoed 
petals;    the    sweet-acented  Afrkm 
hurel  grows  against  the  long-leifed 
Babylonian  wiUow,  which  mtoralff 
droopingly  ovef'yonr  head,  as  if  it 
were   ^'by  ike  waters  of  JMfbm^ 
The  fountains,  with  thdr  hytfropkikm 
tribes,  add  to  the  dkarm ;  and  many  s 
beautiful  Lau$mna  agmatica  had  al- 
ready buoyed  hiuBelf  vp  on  his  Iai9» 
conhte  hmea  00  the  aorfiuae  of  tbe 
loMo,  and  wee  flJHng  his  v^etahle 
dan  with  water.   All  these  beauties 
and  peonliaiities,  a  mere  scantling  of 
the  whoto  of  the  ViUaReaile,  enape  the 
lounger,  and  the  ttuinery  maids,  sod 
Aildren,  and  those  of  either  aex  wiM> 
have  appointments  to  keep,  ortohMk 
out  for;  and  the  soldiers,  and  the 
police,  and  the  Neapolitan  nobility 
and  gentry,  and  the  pickpockets,  and 
others  : — to    the    nursecyman   a&d 
botanist,  things  not  to  be  forgotten; 
and  at  present  the  weather  is  not  too 
hot  to  int^erewith  their  enjoyment 


SSBTX  XIX  PaxA. 


At  Castel  Nuovo,  a  penal  settle- 
ment of  Naples,  we  held  conversation 
with  a  man  sentenced  to  the  galleys, 
and  wearing,  accordingly,  a  ydlow 
jacket ;  but  yellow  is  not  here,  as  at 
Leghorn,  the  deepest  dye.  Here,  it  is 
red  cloth  and  manacles  that  go  to- 
gether. We  asked  him  his  crime. 
**  Un  piccolo  omicidio. ''  ^*  A  smidl 
homicide,  provoked  by  a  dispute  for 
a  single  ducat  I  I  quarrelled  with  a 
man  now  in  paradise.  I  killed  him  at 
one  stab,  but  the  devil  possessed  me 


to  give  him  another  colpo  di  coHdb^ 
after  he  had  fallen ;  and  as  the  jndi^ 
asked  me  why  I  did  this,  and  I  cooM 
not  perfectly  satisfy  them,  they  con- 
cluded I  was  a  sanguinary  fellow,  and 
gave  me  eighteen  years  galleys— l^nf, 
as  you  see,  I  have  no  chabs ;  nor 
ever  had— mot/  moi/'*  and  he  ex- 
tended his  hands  in  somewhat  ci^  tbe 
attitude  of  Raphael's  PutdbefireFes^ 
fitf,  to  suit  the  action  to  the  wora. 
"No!  he  was  of  a  vecy  diftoat 
order  of  criminids  to  a  boa^  <^ 
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birfMmi  in  red  jackets,  all  bad  cases 
of  homicide  and  robbery  I " 

^^  What  do  jon  call  bad  cases  ?  " 

*'  Why,  Icallitabadcafletokm 
I  man  for  xothixg.^' 

*'  Well,  bat  theft  to  anj  amoont  m 
Bot  so  bad  as  taking  away  lt/%." 

'*  Ob  I  as  to  tbat,  the  x)olioe  are 
^nte  right  I  A  decent  and  a  devoat 
mm  does  not  commit  homicides  every 
day:  bnt  he  that  steals  at  all,  steals 
tlwi3rB(''  So  that  onr  culprit  reason- 
ed, like  Paky^  on  the  tendency  of 
crimes.  It  was  his  Chapter  of  the 
Siher  8poon^  with  a  new  exposition 
from  the  month  of  a  Galeote !  And 
they  pinek  men  at  Cambridge  for  not 
gettmg  np  their  Paley !  Chir  philo- 
sophioiil  criminal  seemed  satisfied  with 
his  lot. 

^We  are  not  so  badly  off  after 
lU:  we  walk  oat  with  an  obliging 
escort,  who  let  us  do  pretty  much  as 
we  like ;  and  all  onr  w^M-k  is  confined . 
to  sweeping  the  courts  in  front  of  the 
hiog*s  paiace.  We  are  free  of  the 
castle,  and  allowed  to  conduct  stran- 
lers  over  it,  as  in  yoar  case.  Oh  I 
ior  the  ftihiws  at  St  Stefano,  it  is  qnite 
another  matter;  as  a  part  of  their 
paaisbmeBt,  they  are  compiled  to  be 
idk!^ 

Our  rascal  was  allowed  a  new  ooat 
once  every  eighteen  months,  with  two 


pair  of  drawers  and  as  many  shirts, 
and  a  penny  a-day  for  pocket-money ! 
These  piccoK  omicidii  at  home  do  not 
get  oflT  BO  cheap,  bnt  stabbing  is 
endemic  at  Naples.  When  a  queen 
of  Naples  brings  the  Neapolitans  a 
new  prince — great  joy  of  course ! — all 
the  penal  settlements  except  St  Stefano 
receive  three  years*  mitigation  of  theii* 
sentence ;  but  the  crimes  that  consign 
to  that  island  are  senza  grazia — the 
rays  of  royal  bounty  do  not  reach 
those  dark  and  solitary  cells.  Tlie 
St  Stefano  convicts  form  a  body  of 
three  hundred  doomed  men,  incorri- 
gible housebreakers  or  systematic 
assassins.  The  food  of  all  classes  of 
criminals  is  the  same,  whatever  the 
offence,  and  consists  of  twenty-four 
ounces  of  bread,  with  half-a-piut 
measure  of  beans  and  some  oil — a 
basin  of  cabbage  soup,  without  meat, 
for  dinner,  and  meat  once  in  fourteen 
days :  there  are  eight  thousand  out- 
of-doors  convicts,  many  of  whom 
being  under  sentence  for  a  less  space 
than  two  years,  work  in  their  own 
elothes — ^which  is,  of  course,  a  con- 
siderable saving  to  govenmient.  Al- 
though all  the  galley-slaFS  establish- 
ments are  full,  no  phice  swarms  like 
Naples  with  so  many  meritorious 
candidates  for  the  red  and  yeiUno 
liveries  of  the  state. 


St  Caulo^  &c. 


St  Carlo  is,  as  the  guide-books  tell 
ns,  "  a  very  fine  theatre."  What  we 
particttlariy  like,  is  the  absence  of  all 
fide^iights  round  i^  hcaies.  Two  hun- 
dred burners,  arranged  in  three  rows 
rooad  a  small  chandelier,  give  just 
light  enough  to  set  off  the  fine  chas- 
tened white  and  g<M,  and  the  one 
qoiet  fresco  whidh  embellishes  the 
cdling.  A  pit  of  vast  size,  divided 
ioto  comfortable  sittings,  six  tiers  of 
boxes,  and  an  orchestra  of  great  space, 
cnited  to  the  extraordinary  size  of  the 
koQse,  secure  a  far  less  adulterated 
playhouse  atmosphere  than  we  are 
lued  to;  and  so  exempt  from  the  ordi- 
ittry  hiooffveniencee,  that  we  were  able 
to  sit  out  the  Semiramide,  even  with 
BoDsidi  Begnis,  now  old  and  ont  of 
heepmg,  for  the  heroine.  Surdy  she 
«efcr  ehonld  have  been  Semiramis, 
eren  m  her  palmy  day  I  Aotors  and 
actresses  will  not  know  that  words 


written  for  them,  scenery  and  dresses 
adapted  for  them,  and  attitudes 
invented  for  them,  can  never  maAe 
them  the  personages  mentioned  in 
the  playbill.  On  tetunuug  home,  we 
stood  at  our  balcony  gazing  on  the 
lovely  face  of  a  true  Naples  night — ^a 
night  beyond  description ! — tha  whole 
vault  of  heaven  lighted  by  one  light : 
a  full  moon,  like  a  subdued  sunshine 
over  earth  and  water.  A  world  of 
Hght,  that  shone  on  a  world  of  dark- 
ness, tinging  the  air,  gilding  the 
mountain- tops,  and  making  the  sea 
ran  like  melted  phosphorus.  And 
wliat  a  silence  abroad  I  not  the  peril*- 
ous  cessation  of  sound  which  so  often 
only  anticipates  the  storm ;  nor  the 
sultry  stillness  of  an  exhausting  noon; 
but  a  mighty  and  godlike  display, 
ae  it  were,  of  the  fint  full  moon  after 
creation  shining  on  aa  entranced 
world ! 
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POSEUOLI. 


An  amphitheatre  Ls  one  of  those  few 
raias  that  leave  no  problem  to  solve. 
Here  we  have  a  grev  antiquitj  with* 
oat  anymntilation  of  fonn^  and  merely 
spoliated  of  its  benches.  The  patron 
saint  of  Naples  was,  they  say,  im- 
prisoned here.  A  little  chapel  ascer- 
tains the  spot,  bnt  he  does  no  miracles 
on  this  arena.  When  we  come  to 
temples^  we  are  always  at  a  great  loss 
for  proprietors.  The  very  large  one 
here  is  called  of)  Jupiter  Serapis. 
The  remaining  colnmns  of  this  temple, 
whatever  it  was,  exhibit  a  very  re- 
markable appearance.  Three  pillars, 
forty-two  feet  in  height,  np  to  about 
twelve  feet  above  their  pedestals, 
have  the  surface  of  the  marble  as 
smooth  as  any  in  the  Fomm;  then 
comes  a  portion  of  nine  or  ten  feet,  of 
which  the  marble  has  been  bored, 
drilled  in  all  directions,  by  that  per- 
severing bivalve  the  LUhodomus ;  the 
perforations  are  so  considerable,  and 
go  so  deep,  as  to  prove  "the  long- 
continued  abode**  of  these  animals 
within  the  stone,  and  by  consequence, 
as  Mr  Lyell  observes,  "  a  long-con- 
tiuued  immersion  of  the  colnmns  in 
tiie  sea  at  some  period  recent,  com- 
paratively, with  that  of  its  erection." 
Indeed,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
adduced  in  the  fourth  volume  of  his 


Geotoffy  to  show,  that  all  this  groond 
was  at  a  no  very  distant  period  under 
the  <ea,  like  Monte  Nuovo  in  iu 
neighbourhood,  and  was  thrust  out  of 
the  water  to  its  present  leveL  When 
the  ground  on  which  this  temple 
stood,  collapsed,  the  hoUompart  of  tit 
columns  was  protected  by  "  the  rub- 
bish of  decayed  buildings  and  strata 
of  turf;*'  the  middle  or  perforated  part 
was  left  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sea  bivalves  above  alluded  to;  and 
the  tipper  part^  which  was  never  under 
the  water,  remained  smooth  and  free 
from  perforation.  But  these  columns 
not  only  prove  by  internal  evidence 
the  general  fact  of  the  ground  on 
which  they  stand  having  been  sub- 
merged—they also  fumi&  an  exact 
measure  of  the  degree  to  which  il 
sunk;  viz.  twenty  feet — L  e.  the 
height  where  these  puforations  ter- 
minate at  present.  You  can  only 
cross  the  floor  of  this  building  on 
stepping-stones ;  and  as  you  do  so, 
pron  see  shoals  of  small  sea-fiah  dart- 
mg  about  in  the  shallow  water  which 
occupies  its  area,  into  whidi  the  sea 
has  been  admitted  on  purpose,  to  pre- 
vent the  accumulation  of  the  stagnant 
water  that  had  infected  this  par* 
ticular  spot  with  intense  malaria. 


Baijk. 


We  took  a  hot  bath  under  the  soi' 
disant  villa  of  Lucullus. .  Steam,  sul- 
phur, and  hot  water,  may  be  had 
cheap  any  where  along  this  coast.  An 
awful  place  it  was  to  enter  naked,  and 
be  kepi  in  the  dark,  stifling,  as  we 
were,  for  some  seconds  which  seemed 
minutes,  till  our  g^de  returned  with 
a  mihrdCs  dressuoig-gown,  which  he 
assured  us  had  been  hung  up  as  a 
TOtive  ofiering  for  cured  rheumatism. 
Being  candidates  ourselves  for  a  simi- 
lar benefit,  we  desired  to  be  rubbed 
down  like  rnHord^  till  aluminous  per- 
spiration stood  thick  upon  us,  the 
4dum  being  deposited  from  the  walls 
and  atmosphere  of  the  place.  We 
were  soon  obliged  to  be^  for  quarter. 
The  mihrd^  whose  dressing-gown 
^rt  were  possessed  of,  was  so  bad  as 


to  be  obliged  to  bo  rubbed  sitthig; 
but  so  powerful  is  the  remedy,  that 
after  fifteen  such  sittings,  he  walked 
round  the  lake  (two  miles^,  and  went 
home  in  his  carriage "^uento/**  "Such 
baths  r*  that  had  cured  ^  knew  not 
how  many  persons : — 

^  Men  who'd  spent  aU  upon  phjBdta'k 

fees, 
Who*d  never  slept,  nor  had  a  mowmti 

ease. 
Were  now  as  roaches  sound,  and  aD  u 

hritk  a$  bee$  !  "-^bjlb»b. 

What  with  its  hot  water,  sulphur, 
vapour,  and  alum,  we  too  should  have 
fancied  Naples  might  have  been  com- 
paratively exempt  from  rheumatisms 
and  skin  diseases,  in  both  of  which  it 
abounds. 
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LUCBXIIB  AlTD  AvS^WUS  LaKES. 


From  the  sea  and  its  inlet  called 
the  Lnciine  Lake^  we  pass  along  a 
pleasant  green  lane,  about  a  mile 
long,  whidi  issues  on  Avemns,  whose 
waters  we  find  both  limpid  and  clear ; 
but  are  instructed  that  two  months 
later  will  change  them  to  a  dark -red 
colour,  and  that  the  neighbourhood 
will  then  become  very  malarious 
and  unsafe.  A  piece  of  semi- 
circular wall  on  one  side  of  the 
hke,  indicates  the  whereabouts  of  a 
temple  of  Proserpine,  or  Apollo,  or 
any  god  or  goddess  you  please.  TVe 
were  so  absurd  as  to  pay  a  scudo  to 
be  taken  through  a  vile  tunnel,  ac- 
companied by  two  torch-bearers,  and 
two  other  dirty  wretches,  who  often 
carry  us  pick-a-back  through  one 
black  hole  into  another,  splashing  us 
through  dark  pools,  putting  us  down 
here  and  there  as  they  pleased,  pick- 
ing us  up  again,  grinning  like  demons, 
and  by  dint  of  shaking  their  torches 
above,  and  disturbing  the  water  be- 
low, raising  foul  smeUs  enough  to  in- 
toxicate fifty  Sybils.  At  length,  half 
suffocated  by  those  classical  delights, 
we  cry  Enough !  enough  I  and  beg  to 
be  pat  into  our  saddles  again.  The 
Stf^a  diNerone^  a  little  further  on  the 
high-road,  is  another  volcanic  caUda- 
rium.  in  fidl  acti>ity,  where  you  may 
boil  eggs  or  scald  yourself  in  a  dark 
cavern.  There  you  may  deposit  your 
mattrass  and  yourself  in  any  one  of  a 
store  of  berths  wrought  into  that  most 
unpicturesque  tufa,  of  which  the  exte- 
rior face  constitutes  the  whole  of  the  sea 
view  of  BauB.  If  ever  there  were  de- 
corations in  these  caverns,  they  are 
gone;  but  there  probably  never  were. 
Diana,  Mercury,  Yenus^  and  Apollo 
all  daim  brick  tenements,  called  tem- 
ples, in  this  little  bay,  all  dose  to- 
gether on  the  seaside,  and  none  hav- 
ing any  daim  at  present  either  on  the 
artist  or  the  poet. 

We  quit  the  seaside  at  this  spot,  and 
reach  the  summit  of  the  hill  above, 
where  there  is  more  torch -work 
and  more  disappointment  for  those 
that  go  a  Sybil- seeking  with  the 
sixth  book  of  Virgil  for  a  guide. 
Those  who  like  it  may  also  grope 
their  way  through  Nero*s  prisons^  and 
descend  into  the  Piscina  MirabiUsy 
that  vast  pilastered  cellar  like  an 


underground  dissenting  chapel.  Thej 
say  the  Roman  fleet  was  supplied  with 
water  from  this  huge  tank;  but  if 
this  had  been  the  Intention  of  its  con- 
struction, why  obstruct  it  with  more 
pillars  or  supports  of  square  masonir 
than  the  roof  absolutely  required, 
without  which  incumbrances  a  reser- 
voir of  half  its  size  would  have  held 
more  water, — and  for  water  it  was 
evidently  meant?  Ascending  the  hill 
we  see  a  man  or  two  working  away 
at  a  newly -discovered  tomh^  from 
which  he  told  us  he  had  removed 
several  skulls  in  perfect  preservation, 
^ven  to  the  teeth  of  both  jaws,  toge- 
ther with  some  small  sepulchral  lamps 
and  old  copper  coins.  We  dine  on 
the  summit  of  a  low  hill,  immediately 
opposite  a  cape  better  known  to  fame 
than  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope — the 
promontory  of  Misenum^  with  Procida 
and  Ischia  on  our  right,  and  Nisi-' 
da  with  its  white  lazaretto,  and  Pu- 
teoli  (PozzuoliO  where  St  Paul  landed, 
on  our  left.  We  took  to  plant  col- 
lecting after  dinner,  and  were  glad  to 
learn  that  we  should  find  at  Puzzuoli 
a  celebrated  botanist  of  the  locality, 
who  could  declare  to  us  the  unknown 
of  all  we  should  collect.  On  our  re- 
turn, therefore,  the  man  of  science 
was  fetched  to  look  at  our  wild  nose- 
gay and  at  us.  We  show  him  a  spe- 
cimen ;  he  calls  it  by  some  outlandish 
name ;  we  tell  him  what  we  want  is 
its  Latin  one.  It  is  Latin,  he  says, 
which  he  is  actually  speaking  I  We 
thought  not,  A  crowd  of  fishermen 
and  rustics  are  fast  collecting  around 
us ;  we  try  him  with  another  one  of 
the  grasses.  ^'  Questo  h  asparago^^ 
cries  a  bumpkin,  unasked,  from  be- 
hind. **  Che  asparagi  f  "  says  tV  mio 
Maestro,  "  h  Pimpinella:'  We  show 
him  a  Cytisus^  and  he  calls  it  a  Cam- 
panula. Seeing  that  so  great  a  differ- 
ence  exists  between  our  friend  and 
Linuffius,  we  ask  no  further  questions. 
Tench  and  eels  abound  in  Avernus^ 
and  coot  and  teal  also  blunder  here 
occasionally,  as  if  to  contradict  Virgil 
and  confute  etymology — ^for  Avcmus 
is  tfo^yo^  (birdless,)  and  Latinised  as 
every  one  knows.  However,  few  birds 
are  to  be  found  here.  The  Lucrine 
is  now  a  mere  salt-water  pond  of 
small  extent,  affording  the  little  sea 
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fish,  in  rough  weather,  a  sort  of  play- 
ground. No  Lucrine  oysters  now, 
though  these  dainties  are  of  excellent 
qnality  at  Naples,  and  might  have 
satisfied  Montamu  himself.  As  to 
the  Mare  Mortuumy  it  is  another  rank, 


unwholesome,    unpictoresque  pond. 
We  wiUked  all  round  it,  and  havea 
right  to  say  so ;  and,  if  we  had  done 
so  twice  after  sanset,  might  peicbaDce 
have  had  to  say  mom. 


Pboo»a. 


"  Eao  vel  Prochytam  prcBpano  Svb^ 
urrcef  says  Juvenal,  and  so  would  we 
if  compelled  to  live  in  that  nasty  St 
Giles's  beyond  the  Coliseum ;  but  as 
the  "  ver  seems  strangely  misapplied — 
for  the  situation  of  Procida  must  aU 
ways  have  been  delightfhl — the  poet's 
preference  must  be  understood  as  of 
a  dull  unlively  place,  with  few  Inha- 
bitants or  resom'ces,  to  a  dense  and 
dangerous  population.    Baise  itself  is 
not  three  miles  from  Procida ;  but  the 
Roman  Bain  was  thronged  with  good 
society,  and  this  little   island  was 
doubtless  then  as  unpeopled  as  it  Is 
now   populous.     Procida  is   about 
three-fom'ths  of  an  hour's  fair  rowing 
from  Miniseolie,  on  the  Baian  side; 
but  you  may  run  your  boat  over  on  a 
fine  day  in  half  an  hour.    As  you  ap- 
proach ^e  houses,  you  discern  the 
not  unpicturesque  frontage  of  a  little 
fishing  town ;  but  all  is  as  revolting 
within  as  fair  Ttithout.    Something  of 
the  Greek  or  Albanese  costume  is  still 
preserved  here,  and  they  offer  to  dress 
np  one  of  their  families  in  full  parure 
for  our  farther  satisfaction,  if  we  will 
pay  them.  Theviewfromtheleadsofthe 
fort  (under  which  the  galley-slaves  are 
confined)  is  fine  indeed !    Ischia  and 
YesuviuSf  and  the  whole  stretch  of 
the  bay,  and  Sorrento^  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Minerva.    Procida  builds 
good  enough  trading  vessels.     We 
saw  two  in  the  harbour  of  Baise,  as 
we  rowed  back  on  a  delicious  evening 


towards  sunset ;  they  were  going  oa 
a  first  voyage,  bound  for  our  London 
docks ; — and  apropos  of  the  Londoa 
docks,    all    this   countir  is,  as  it 
always  was,  rich  in  productive  vme* 
yards  and  bad  wine.    Every  faffl  ooca 
gave  its  own  epithet  to  wines  cele- 
brated in  longs  and  shorts  of  immortal 
celebrity,  whereas  the  land  round 
Rome  could  never  have  been  vini- 
ferous.    Ton  may  still  drink  Fakr- 
nuin,  if  so  minded,  on  its  native  seat 
of  St  Agatha.    The  wine  of  Ganrut 
has  not  deserted  Monte  Babaio,  and 
Lackrymay  though  not  classical,  has 
its  own  celebrity ;  and  the  islands  of 
Ischia  and  Procida  also  produce  a 
strong,  heating,  white  wine.  But  there 
is  not  any  wme,  from  the  Alps  to 
Messma,  to  be  compared  to  those  of 
the  Garonne^  and  the  Ekine^  or  the 
Moselle.    The  Barbaricpu  subdued  by 
the  Roman  legions  have  long  had  it 
all  their  own  way,  not  only  in  this,  hot 
in  eveiy  other  good  thing  exapt  sun- 
shine; but  the  vine,  growing  as  it 
grows,  suspended  as  it  is  suspended, 
and  wreathed  round  the  hills  of  Italy, 
is  still  the  plant  which  aecores  the 
loudest  admiration  of  the  foreigner. 
•*  The  vine  of  Italy  for  ever  1  **— so  we 
join  the  chorus  of  all  travellers,  and 
say — "  till  it  lies  bmised,  bleeding, 
fermenting  in  the  vat!  then  commend 
us  to  the  Bacchus  of  lands  &r  nearer 
home."    And  here,  feeling  ourselves 
called  upon  for  a  song^  we^rill  sing  one. 


A  TnrrAGB  bono. 

ABBn>Oai»  VBOIC  Bkbarqbb. 

''  Amidst  the  Celtic  hordes  of  old 
That  gathered  round  his  wayworn  band. 
The  cumbrous  booty  to  behold 
Brought  from  Ansonia^s  sunny  land. 
Thus  Brennus  spake — '  This  lance  of  mine 
Bears  Romans  best  gift — Bohold — ^the  Vine ! 

Plant,  plant  the  Vine,  to  whose  fair  reign  belong 
The  arts  of  Peace,  and  all  the  realms  of  Song  t 

** '  They  told  us  of  its  wondrous  juice ; 
We  fought  to  taste  it,  and  hare  won ! 
Now  o'er  your  hills  new  wealth  diffuse. 
And  cherish  well  the  warrior's  boon. 
Pknt,  plant  the  Vine,  Ac. 
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^  *  Nor  for  Mnnelrci  alone  we  tor» 
That  stem  away ;  your  sUpa  shall  b< 
The  freighted  jey  to  many  a  shore, 
And  spread  the  uaknown  gladness  there. 
Plant,  plant  the  Yine^  &c.' 

^  He  ended,  and  in  fkee  of  all, 
YThfle  deep  in  earth  he  striices  the  lanee 
And  plants  the  shoot— ufieonfeioiif  €fuul 
rrtparB$  tk$  isorU's  vatt  vtMyard-^Frimce  !  "  * 

Tnn  Palaob  ov  Casbbta. 
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About  thirteen  miles  from  Na- 
ples is  one  of  the  finest  kingly  re- 
sidences in  Europe— so  say  all  the 
niide-bookst  and  they  are  right. 
VaoyitelU  is  the  very  JVOchael  Angclo 
of  palace-reaiiDg  I  Its  shape  is  a 
parallelogram  approaching  to  asquare. 
Coonting  mezzanines,  it  has  six  sto- 
ries besides  the  attics ;  and  is  pierced 
with  no  less  than  1700  windows.  Its 
stair,  the  very  perfection  of  that  sort 
of  construction,  is  vast  in  all  its 
dimensions,  and  so  very  easy,  that 
jOQ  look  diown  from  its  summit  ad- 
miring, with  nntried  lungs,  the  enor- 
mous height  you  have  reached.  It 
starts  double  from  the  ground,  and 
twen^  persons  might  ascend  either 
branch  abreast,  and  meet  one  another 
at  the  spot  where  it  begins  to  return 
upon  itself;  so  that  the  noble  octa- 
gonal landing  above  finds  itself  just 
over  the  starting-place  below.  From 
this  post  fonr  Lurge  windows  com- 


mand four  spacious  eonrts,  and  th9 
simple  construction  of  this  gigantie 
edifice  stands  unveiled.  You  now 
begin  your  journey  through  vast,  lofty, 
magnificently  marbled,  and  very  iU- 
furnished  apartments,  of  which,  before 
you  have  completed  the  half  drcuit  of 
a  single  floor,  you  are  heartily  tired, 
for,  beyond  the  architecture,  there  is 
nothing  to  see.  The  commonest  bro* 
ker's  shop  would  furnish  better  pic- 
tures. Boar-hunts  of  course,  to  repre- 
sent how  Neapolitan  kings  kill  boarg 
at  Fortici,  and  shoot  wild-ducks  on 
the  Logo  di  Fusina,  There  is  also  an 
a^^)le  historical  fresco  on  the  ceiling 
of  the  antechamber  to  the  throne- 
room,  on  which  Murat  had  caused  to 
be  represented  some  notable  diorffe 
where  he  proved  victorious ;  but  after 
he  was  shot,  Ferdinand,  with  great 
taste,  judgment,  and  good  feeling, 
ercued,  interpolated^  and  altered  the 
picture  into  a  harmless  battle  of  Tro- 


^  The  poets  are  a  little  at  variance,  and  do  not  all  celebrate  the  jcmrs  win»— 
(as  some  of  us  like  Port,  and  some  Madeira) — some,  doubtless^  dealt  with  better 
wine-merchante  than  others.  Poets  have  the  priyilege  of  celebrating  plain  women, 
and  wine  that  nobody  else  can  drink.  Redi  talks  of  Monte  Fiascone  and  Monte 
Pnldano — both  rainn  wines  to  English  or  French  stomachs.  Florence  had  no 
fame  in  those  days,  and  now  makes  by  far  the  best  wine  in  Italy — ^give  us  good 
Chiantiy  and  none  of  your  Aleatico  or  Vino  Santo.  At  Rome,  there  is  not  a  flask 
of  any  thing  fit  to  drink ;  and  we  recollect  when  bad  Spanish  wine  was  brought  up 
the  Tiber  to  meet  the  deficiency.  Orvieto  is  far  from  wholesome ;  yet,  in  Juve- 
nal's time,  AEbano  furnished  a  wine  of  superlative  quality. 

**  AtbaaU  vetAris  prctiota  ■eoectni ;  ** 

the  same  passage  denomicing  Falemian  by  the  epithet  of  aeris — a  wine,  he  says, 
to  mate/aees  a)L  Again,  Ouma  and  ^unts^-the  privilege  of  drinking  those  wines 
waa  for  the  rich  only— are  now  the  common  drink  of  the  peasants  who  cultivate 
them. 

■*  Te  Trifolinas  «g«r /teiifuli«  vitibu$  implat, 
Suflpoctumquo  jugum  CumiM,  et  Gavnu  itumic.** 

The  rnnufiTSeHnum,  wine  fit  for  patriots  to  drink  **  on  the  birthdays  of  Bmtns 
tad  CassioB,"  was  never  heard  of  by  a  8utr|ect  of  the  Pope,  nor  would  be  worth 
shove  a  pavl  a  flask.  But  the  day  is  far  off  when  Italy  will  quaff  a  generona 
goblet  on  any  soch  solemnity,  or  pour  out  a  cap 

"  Quale  eorcnaii  pAnuea,  HeMdituque  bibtlbani. 
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jans  against  Greeks,  or  some  such 
thing  I    The  palace  has  two  theatres 
and  a  chapel ;  and  yon  mnst  ehange 
your  oondnctor   fonr   times  if  yoa 
wonld  be  led  throng  the  whole.    For 
this  enormons  edifice  boasts  of  only 
twelve  servants,  at  eleven  dollars  a- 
month  from  the  privy  purse.    Ca- 
serta,   which,  even  in   its   present 
imperfect  state,  has  cost  7,000,000 
scndi,  is  raised  amidst  a  swarm  of 
paupers,  who  are  permitted  to  besiege 
the  stranger,  and  impede  his  progress, 
with  an  importunity  such  as  could  be 
shown  by  none  but  men  on  the  eve 
of  famishing.    We  never  saw  such  a 
population  of  beggars  as  those  which 
infest  the  walls  of  this  most  sumptu- 
ous palace  and  its  park — but  the  park 
is  a  park  indeed  I  It  may  have  some- 
thing of  the  formality  of  Versailles 
or  Chantilly ;  but  its  leading  features 
are  essentially  English ;  its  thickets 
and  copses  abound  in  hares  and  phea- 
sants.    The  ilex  attains  twice  the 
height  we  remember  to  have  seen  it 
reach  elsewhere.      Its  islands   and 
fishponds,  its   kitchen   and  flower- 
gardens,  put  one  in  mind  of  a  first- 
rate  English  country-seat.    The  or- 
namental water  is  fetched,  by  an 
aqueduct  worthy  of  old  Rome,  from 
mountains  seven  miles  off,  first  emp- 
tying its  whole  charge  over  a  high 
ledge  of  rock,    making  a  waterfall 
(which  you  see  from  the  drawing-room 
window)  over  a  series  of  steps  and 
terraces,  which  get  wider  as  they  get 
lower,  till  they  terminate  in  a  superb 
basin  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  palace,  where  the  water  makes 


its  last  bound,  and  forms  abroad  lake 
fit  for  Diana  and  her  n3rmphs,  amidst 
woods  fit  for  Actson  and  his  dogs. 
Of  course  we  asked  to  be  conducted 
to  these  stone  terraces,  over  which 
the  dash  of  the  monntun  stream  into 
the  lake  is  effected :  but  as  we  passed 
the  latter,  we  were  surprised  by  oor 
guide  approadiing  the  water,  and, 
beginning  to  whistle,  he  begs  us  to 
observe  the  water  begins  to  be  trou- 
bled at  a  distance,  and  the  more  he 
whistles  the  more  the  commotion  in- 
creases.   Ten,  twenty,  and  in  half  a 
second  hundreds  of  immaue  fish  come 
trooping  up,  and,  undeterred  by  our 
presence,  approach  as  near  as  they 
dare  to  the  surface  of  the  water  where 
he  stands ;  they  swim  backwards  and 
forwards,  and  lash  the  water  with 
their  tails.     What  is  the  matter? 
Why!  they  come  to  be  fed !  and  each 
is   the  ferocious  impatience  oi  this 
aquatic  menagerie^  that  we  long  to 
assist  in  quelling  it ;  and  so  we  dip 
our  hand  into  the  man^s  basket  of 
firogs,  and  drop  a  few  right  over  the 
swarm — and  now  the  water  is  bub- 
bling and  lathering  with  tiie  workings 
and  plungings  of  these  mad  fish ;  and 
so  large  are  they,  so  strong,  so  nnme- 
rous,  that,  all  angler  as  we  are,  we 
really  felt  unpleasantly,  nor  would  we, 
after  what  we  saw,  have  trusted  hand 
or  foot  in  the  domain  of  such  sbarti- 
like  rapacity.     They  consume  fire 
basketsfnl  of  frogs  and  minnows  a-day. 
Except  that  of  the  Caserta  beggars,  we 
.  never  saw  any  thing  like  the  honger 
of  the  Caserta  fish. 


Tbb  Silk  MANurACToar. 


The  silk  manufactory  at  Caserta  is 
worth  a  visit.  The  labour  is  chiefly 
accomplished  by  the  hand,  as  is  all 
labour  in  Naples.  Silk  is  wound  off 
into  skeins  by  a  mill  turned  by  the 
artificial  falls  of  the  aqueduct.  At 
one  extremity  you  see  the  unpromis- 
ing cocoons]  at  the  other  the  most 
rare  and  beautiful  velvets  and  groa  de 
Naples.  The  locality  of  this  manu- 
factory is  delightful,  and  the  old  queen 
preferred  its  comforts  and  cheerfulness 
to  the  solitary  grandeur  of  the  palace 
in  the  plain.    In  place  of  occupying 


and  paying  the  poor  round  his  pslsce 
to  make  sUk  and  satins  for  his  court 
and  the  Pope,  the  present  king 
spends  his  money  in  gw^fowdar  aad 
soldiering.  They  accuse  him  of  ha?ing 
less  compassion  for  themisfoftnnesof 
the  poor  than  even  his  father  Francis, 
or  his  grandfather  Ferdinand  of 
blessed  memory.  The  view  from  tliis 
spot  of  the  huge  palace  itself,  witb 
Vesuvius  smoking  to  oor  right,  and 
Capri  shining  before  it,  is  one  of  thoio 
not  to  be  forgotten* 
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Beltold  tlie  old  snake-finder  with 
his  sack !  ^'  Ola  J  vecdtio,  che  casa 
QK)dtpigUato  quest  ogffif"  was  a  ques- 
tion put  from  OUT  one-horse  cart,  till 
theD  going  at  a  great  rate  through 
the  village  of  Somma,  to  a  little  old 
nuDfWith  a  humpback,  a  sack,  and  a 
laiige  shallow  box.  He  was  dressed 
in  ft  qaeer  costume,  had  a  wolfs  brush 
in  his  hat,  and  remarkably  tight- 
fitting  leather  leggings.  "  Tre  I  fra 
altri  nna  Tipera  meschia."  '^  Oh !  oh  1 
aspetta,**  added  we — we  must  see  the 
viper.  Upon  which  there  was  a  broad 
gnn  all  round  the  circle ;  but  the 
driver  stopped,  and  down  we  got. 
The  old  man,  seeing  our  intention  to 
be  serious,  got  a  chair  for  us  from  a 
cottage,  and  putting  his  box  on  his 
bee,  looked  knowing,  and  thus  began. 

**  Gentlemen,  you  have  all  seen 
a  viper,  batta  feroce — a  reptile  that 
every  one  runs  from  except  me, 
and  those  who  know,  as  I  do,  how  to 
hnmonr  him.  I  have  a  viper  in  this 
box  whom  I  have  so  perfectly  tamed, 
that  he  lives  with  two  others,  and 
never  qourels  with  them.  I  will  open 
the  box,  and,  as  you  will  see,  they 
^  all  lie  as  if  they  were  dead,  until 
I  notice  one,  when  he  will  put  up  his 
head  that  I  may  take  him  out." 

Heopened  the  box,  where  lay  coiled, 
and  perfectly  still,  a  spotted  viper,  an 
immense  black  snake,  and  one  very 
light  and  silvery  like  an  eel. 

**  Here^s  my  family,*^  said  the  old 
man ;  and  catdbing  the  viper  round  the 
middle,  brought  him  out,  while  the 
others  wriggled  a  little,  as  if  in  expec- 
tation of  being  caressed  in  their  turn. 
**  This  animaJ,  signor,  is  not  so  bad  in 
his  temper  as  you  have  been  told.  It  is 
only  when  he  is  making  love  that  he  is 
poisonoils— to  all  but  his  females; 
bnt  in  this,  gentlemen,  he  is  scarcely 
worse  than  many  of  yourselves,  whom 
it  is  not  safe  then  to  approach.^' 

^*  Bravo,  bravo,  vecdtacciol  ancora ! 
Goitagain ! "  sounds  every  where  from 
the  ciide  collected  round theoldsnake- 
charmer. 

'^  If  you  tread  upon  his  taU,  gentle- 
men, what  can  yon  expect  but  a  bite  ? 
Wonld  not  you  bite  if  you  had  your 
tails  trodden  on?" 

The  viper  now  raised  his  head,  and 


darted  it  out,  with  about  half  of  his- 
body  behind  it,  at  thei  crowd.  The 
two  nearest  peasants  fell  back.  Tho 
viper,  missing  his  spring,  turns  round 
to  bite  the  hand  that  is  holding  him,, 
bnt  no  sooner  touches  it,  than  off  it 
glides  from  the,homy  finger,  wriggUng^ 
both  head  and  tail  at  a  great  rate. 

^^  He  has  been  warmed  by  my  hand, 
sirs,  and  wants  to  escape !  Ingrato  f 
Come,  I  have  something  to  tell  jon 
»that  these  gentlemen  must  not  hear !" 
And  he  opened  his  mouth,  and  the- 
viper  thrust  his  head  between  his  lips ; 
upon  which  the  old  man  closes  them 
and  makes  believe  to  mumble  the 
horrid  head,  the  body  appearing  vio- 
lently convulsed,  as  if  it  really  suf- 
fered violence. 

^'  He  has  lost  his  teeth,"  said  one, 
"  and  can't  bite." 

*^  Sioiro,''^  said  another,  and  t>egaii 
to  yawn. 

*^  No,"  said  the  old  man,  ^*  his  teeth 
are  all  in  his  head.  You  doubt  it,  do 
you  ?    See  here,  then." 

And  catching  him  by  the  head,  and 
drawing  down  his  lower  jaw,  having 
forced  the  mouth  to  its  full  stretch,  he- 
drew  the  red  surface  of  his  upper-jaw 
smartly  over  the  back  of  his  own 
hand  two  or  three  times,  so  as  to 
bring  blood  from  six  or  seven  orifices. 
Then,  drying  the  blood  off  his  hand, 
he  returns  his  viper  to  the  box,  and 
asks  a  baiocco  for  the  exhibition. 

"  What's  the  price  of  your  viper?'* 
ask  we. 
"  Two  carlines,  excellenza." 
"  Here,  tie  hun  up  for  me  in  my 
handkerchief."  Which  was  accord- 
ingly done,  and  we  popped  him  into 
spirits  of  wine,  as  a  souvenir  of  Monte 
Somma,  and  of  the  old  man  whom  wo 
saw  handling  him. 

»^  Does  he  gain  a  livelihood  by  his 
trade?  "  we  enquired. 

He  teaches  people  how  to  catch 
serpents ;  and  by  familiarizing  them 
with  the  danger,  they  work  in  greater 
comfort,  and  are  not  afraid  of  going 
over  any  part  of  Monte  Somma, 
which,  as  it  abounds  in  vipers  and 
snakes,  still  deters  the  unpractised  a 
little.  Besides,  they  like  to  see  the 
snake  caught  and  exhibited,  and 
every  body  gives  him  something." 
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A  MEDITATION. 

SoBcs  hidden  disiqipointiiiait  dio^i 
To  aU  of  man— to  all  his  8ekenM8» 

And  life  has  little  fair  it  brings, 
Save  idle  dreams. 

The  peace  that  may  be  ours  to-day. 
Scarce  heed  we,  looking  fer  the  moROW ; 

The  slighted  moments  steal  avaj. 
And  then  comes  sorrow. 

The  light  of  promise  that  may  glow 
Where  life  diines  fair  in  bad  or  bloom. 

Ere  fimit  hath  ripen'd  forth  to  show. 
Is  quench'd  in  gloom. 

The  raptnre  softest  blosh  imparts, 
Dies  with  the  bloom  that  fades  away, 

And  glory  from  the  wave  departs 
At  dose  of  day. 

Where  we  have  garnered  up  onr  hearts. 
And  fixed  our  earnest  love  and  trust. 

The  very  life-blood  thence  departs, 
And  all  is  dost. 

Then,  Nature,  let  ns  tnm  to  thee ; 

For  in  thy  coontless  changes  thon 
Still  bearest  immortality 

Upon  thy  brow. 

Thy  seasons,  in  their  endless  round 
Of  sunshine,  tempest,  calm,  or  blight, 

Tct  leave  thee  like  an  empress  crown*d 
With  jewels  bright. 

Thy  very  storms  are  life  to  thee, 
TiB  but  a  sleep  thy  seeming  death ; 

We  see  thee  wake  in  flower  and  tree 
At  spring's  soft  breath. 

We  view  the  ruin  of  onr  yonth. 
Decay's  wan  trace  on  all  we  cherish ; 

But  thou,  in  thine  unfailing  truUi, 
Canst  never  perish. 

J.D. 
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ox  THK  OIJ>  YBAIU 

With  monrnfiil  tone  I  hear  thee  say, 
^*'  Alas,  another  ^ear  hath  sped !  ** 

As  if  within  that  circlet  lay 
life's  gariand  dead. 

Vain  thought  t  Thy  measnre  is  not  Time's ; 

Not  thos  yields  life  each  glowing  hne ; 
Fair  frnit  may  faD--the  tendril  climbs, 

And  daspe  anew. 

Time  hath  nnite  landmarks  of  his  own ; 

They  are  not  snch  as  man  may  raise ; 
Not  his  the  mdely  nnmber'd  stone 

On  life's  broad  ways. 

The  record  measuring  his  speed 

Is  hot  a  shadow  softer  spread — 
A  browner  leaf— a  broken  reed, 

Or  mildew  shed. 

And  if  his  footfall  crash  the  flower. 
How  sweet  the  spicy  perfume  springs  I 

His  mildew  stain  upon  the  tower 
A  glory  brings. 

Then  let  the  mnrmnring  yoice  be  stiU, 
The  heart  hold  fast  its  treasure  bright ; 

The  hearth  glows  warm  when  sunbeams  chill ; 
Life  hath  no  night. 

J.  D. 


CORAU. 

SoFT-browM,  majestic  Corali  I 

Thou  like  a  memory  serene 
Seemest  to  me — or  melody, 

Or  moonlight  scene. 

With  thee  life  in  soft  plumage  glides. 

As  on  the  ruffled  lake  the  swan, 
Whose  downy  breast  the  straggle  hides 

That  speeds  it  on. 

In  thy  fair  presence  wakes  no  care ; 

Harsh  discords  into  music  melt ; 
Thy  harmony  alone  is  there — 

Alone  is  felt. 

The  heart,  unsway'd  by  hope  or  dread. 

Safe  havenM  in  a  clime  of  balm, 
Kor  chained  in  ice,  nor  tempest-sped. 

Ides  rock'd  in  cahn. 

J.  D. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OF  FRAKK  ABNET  H^STDiOfl. 

**  Man  wrong!  and  time  arinigw,  and  my  nam« 
IU7  form  a  monomont  not  all  otacore." 


The  success  of  the  Greek  insur- 
rection against  the  Tnrks,  is  the  event 
in  contemporary  history  concerning 
which  it  is  most  difficolt  to  form  a 
precise  and  correct  idea.  Causes  and 
effects  seem,  to  the  ordinary  observer, 
to  be  utterly  disproportionate.  Its 
progress  set  the  calculations  of  states- 
men at  defiance;  and  whUe  con- 
gresses, ambassadors,  and  protocols, 
were  attempting  to  fetter  it  in  one 
durection,  it  generally  advanced  with 
increased  speed  in  some  other,  totally 
unexpected. 

It  was  very  natural  that  the  Greeks 
should  take  up  arms  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  Turkish  oppression, 
the  moment  a  favourable  opportunity 
presented  itself;  but  certainly,  few 
foreigners  conceived  that  the  time 
they  selected  afforded  them  much 
chance  of  success.  Eolocotroni,  how- 
ever, appears  to  have  understood  the 
internal  condition  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  rather  better  than  Mettemich. 
The  unwarlike  habits  of  the  majority 
of  the  Greek  population,  contrasted 
with  the  military  feelings  of  the  Turks, 
and  with  the  numbers  and  valour  of 
the  Ottoman  armies,  rendered  their 
cause  desperate  for  some  years,  even 
in  the  opmion  of  their  most  enthusi- 
astic friends.  The  whole  progress  of 
the  Revolution  was  filled  with  ano- 
malous occurrences ;  and  the  wisdom 
of  the  statesman,  and  the  skill  of  the 
warrior,  were  constantly  set  at  nought 
by  events,  the  causes  of  which  have 
still  been  too  generally  overlooked 
by  the  professional  politicians  of  all 
nations  who  mix  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece. 

Unquestionably,  therefore,  there 
exists  much  in  the  condition  of  the 
Greek  nation,  and  in  the  character  of 
the  people,  which  has  been  completely 
misunderstood  by  foreigners.  Nor  do 
we  entertain  any  hope  of  seeing  the 
affairs  of  Greece  placed  on  a  iNBttcr 
footing,  until  the  Greeks  themselves 
collect  and  pttbliah  detailed  informa- 
tion concerning  the  statistics  and 
the  administration  of  the  kingdom. 


Hitherto,  not  a  single  report  of  snj 
value  has  been  published  on  any 
branch  of  the  public  s^vice ;  so  thU 
the  foreign  ministers  at  Athens  are, 
from  absolute  want  of  materials,  com- 
pelled to  confine  their  active  exer- 
tions for  the  good  of  Greece  to  recom- 
mending King  Otho  to  choose  parti- 
cular individuais,  devoted  to  the 
English,  French,  or  Russian  psitj, 
as  the.  case  may  be,  to  the  office  of 
cabinet  ministers.  Not  even  an  snnj 
list  has  yet  been  published  in  Greece, 
though  the  Hellenic  kingdom  Is  ia 
the  twelfth  year  of  its  existence.  Bat 
as  the  publication  of  an  army  list 
would  put  some  restr^nt  on  politi- 
cal jobbing  and  ministerial  patronage, 
each  minister  leaves  it  to  be  done  by 
his  successor. 

The  fate  of  all  the  foreigners  who 
have  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
Greek  Revolution  is  worthy  of  notice 
Many  persons  of  high,  and  of  de- 
servedly high,  reputation  embarkeil 
in  the  cause,  yet  not  one  of  the  num- 
ber added  to  his  previous  fiune  by  his 
exploits.  Although  the  names  of 
Byron,  Cochrane,  and  Capo  d'lstriv 
appear  in  the  annals  of  Greece,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  their  actions  in  the 
country  exercised  any  direct  infloence 
on  the  course  of  events.  We  think 
we  may  safely  assert  that  they  did 
not,  and  that  these  distinguished  and 
able  men  were  all  carri<3  along  bj 
the  current  of  events.  To  oa,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  fate  of  €hneeoe  wovid 
have  undergone  no  change  if  these 
great  men  had  changed  places;— if 
Capo  d^Istrias  had  enacted  the  part  of 
lord  high  admiral.  Lord  Cocbnoe 
that  of  commander-in-chief  at  Vis- 
solonghi,  and  Lord  Byron,  in  his  dajy 
that  of  president  of  the  Greek  repab- 
lic,  things  would  have  been  little 
better  and  no  worse.  The  ambas- 
sadors with  th^  treaties  and  proto- 
cols at  London,  and  the  admirals 
with  their  ymioward  event  at  NavariOf 
were  almost  as  unfortunate  as  aii 
other  volunteers  in  the  Greek  cans'- 
The  ambassadors  were  oocapied  for 
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years  in  trying  to  hinder  the  Greek 
8tate  from  attaining  the  form  it  ulti- 
mately assumed ;  and,  in  spite  of  the 
battle  of  Navarin,  Ibrahim  Fasha 
carried  away  from  the  Peloponnesus 
ftn  immense  number  of  Greek  prison- 
ers, in  the  very  fleet  the  allied  admi- 
rals supposed  they  had  destroyed. 

The  insignificance  of  individual 
exertions  in  this  truly  national  Revo- 
lution, has  been  equally  remarkable 
among  the  Greeks  themselves.  In- 
deed it  has  been  made  a  capital  charge 
against  them  by  strangers,  that  no 
man  of  distinguished  talent  has  arisen 
to  direct  the  destinies  of  the  country. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  worse  feature  than 
this  prominent  in  the  Greek  commu- 
nity, and  this  is  a  disposition  to  ca- 
lumniate whatever  little  merit  may 
exist.  Here  again,  however,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  remarking,  that  a 
singular  resemblance  may  be  traced 
between  the  conduct  of  the  strangers 
in  Greece,  and  the  Greeks  themselves. 
A  vice  so  predominant  must  doubtless 
be  nourished  by  some  inherent  defect 
in  the  constitution  of  society  in  Greece, 
rather  than  in  the  characters  of  indi- 
viduals. 

If  no  Greek  has  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing a  glorious  pre-eminence  by  the 
Hevolntion,  we  must  recollect  that  the 
foreigners  who  have  visited  the  coun- 
try have  contrived  to  bury  there  all 
the  fame  they  brought  with  them. 
Singular  too  as  it  may  appear,  a  love 
of  quarrelling  and  a  passion  for  ca- 
lumny have  been  found  to  be  as  de- 
eidedly  characteristic  of  the  foreigners 
in  Greece,  as  of  the  natives.  The 
Philhellenes  were  notoriously  a  most 
insubordinate  body;  the  English  in 
Greece  have  never  been  able  to  live 
together  in  amity  and  concord ;  the 
three  European  powers  who  signed  a 
treaty  to  aid  and  protect  Greece,  have 
rarely  been  able  to  agree  on  the  means 
of  carrying  their  good  intentions  into 
-execution  on  a  systematic  plan.  The 
Regency  sent  to  civilize  the  country 
during  King  Otho's  minority,  though 


consisting  of  only  three  members,  set 
the  Greeks  an  example  of  what  the 
Litany  calls  "  blindness  of  heart,  pride, 
vain-glory,  and  hypocrisy,  envy,  ha- 
tred, and  malice,  and  all  unchari- 
tableness."  Thecorps diplo7natiqueh2Ji 
often  astounded  the  Greeks  by  its 
feuds  and  dissensions.  The  Bava- 
rians made  their  sojourn  in  the  conn- 
try  one  ^volovk^^^quereUed'AUemande. 
Even  the  American  missionaries  at 
Athens  have  not  escaped  severe  at- 
tacks of  the  universal  epidemic,  and 
during  the  paroxysms  of  the  malady 
have  made  all  Greece  spectators  of 
their  quarrels.* 

The  single  exception  which  so  often 
occurs  to  confirm  the  general  ruler, 
exists  in  this  case  as  in  so  many 
others.  One  European  officer  render- 
ed very  important  services  to  Greece, 
and  so  conducted  himself  as  to  ac- 
quire the  respect  and  esteem  of  every 
party  in  that  singularly  factious  land. 
This  officer  was  Frank  Abney  Hast- 
ings ;  but  he  always  made  it  his  rule 
of  life  to  act,  amidst  the  license  and 
anarchy  of  society  in  Greece,  precisely 
as  he  would  have  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  act  in  similar  circumstances, 
could  they  have  occurred,  in  England. 
We  shall  now  attempt  to  erect  a 
humble  monument  to  his  memory. 
The  pages  of  Maga  have  frequently 
rescued  much  that  is  good  from  the 
i^hadow  of  oblivion  ;  and,  in  this  in- 
stance, we  hope  that  a  short  account 
of  the  actions  of  the  best  of  the  Phil- 
hellenes will  not  only  do  honour  to  his 
memory,  but  will  likewise  throw  some 
new  light  on  the  history  of  the  Greek 
Revolution. 

Frank  Abney  Hastings  was  the 
younger  son  of  the  late  Lieutenant- 
general  Sir  Charles  Hastings,  Bart., 
and  his  elder  brother  Sir  Charles 
Abney  Hastings  inherited  the  baron- 
etcy. The  late  Sir  Charles  Hastings 
was  colonel  of  the  12th  foot,  and 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  Guelphlc 
order;  he  possessed  a  large  fortune, 
and  he  was  well  known  for  his  singu- 


*  During  the  dissensions  of  the  Regency  and  the  corps  diplomatique,  old  Kolo« 
<iotroni,  who  was  then  confined  in  the  fortress  above  the  town  of  Nauplia,  once  re- 
marked— *'  These  Franks  abuse  ns  for  quarrelling^  but  *'— and  here  he  threw  out 
his  right  hand  with  the  fingers  wide  apart  towards  the  town  of  Nauplia  below  bim, 
exclaiming,  p»,  with  true  Greek  energy — "  they  worry  one  another  like  dogs — to 
•gnshame  us."    T^yovvrm  odr  SKvTud  Ins  sd  fiAg  iitsr^TtAsms. 
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larity  at  Carlton  House,  and  in  the 
ia8hi<»able  circles  of  London,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  oentuy. 
Tbe  present  banmet,  ^  Charles  Ab- 
ney  Hastings,  entered  the  army  when 
joong,  but  retired  after  having  served 
some  time  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Frank  was  bom  on  the  14th  of  Feb- 
raaiy  1704,  and  was  placed  in  the 
navy  when  lUxmt  eleven  years  old. 
Hardly  six  months  after  he  became  a 
midshipman,  he  was  present  at  the 
battle  of  Trafalgar  on  board  the  Nep- 
tune. An  explosion  of  powder  be- 
tween the  decks  of  the  Neptone  daring 
the  action,  by  which  several  men 
were  killed  and  woosded,  early  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  service  of 
artillery  on  board  ship;  and  the 
science  of  gonnery  became  his  favoop- 
ke  stndy.  Hastings  was  sabseqnently 
serving  in  the  l^ahorse  when  that 
frigate  engaged  two  Tnrkish  men-of- 
war,  and  captured  one  of  them,  whidi 
proved  to  be  a  frigate  much  larger 
tiian  herself.  Dnring  his  career  of 
service,  he  visited  every  quarter  of 
the  globe. 

After  having  served  nearly  fifteen 
years,  be  was  sent  to  the  West  In- 
dies in  command  of  the  Kangaroo,  a 
Tessel  destined  for  the  sorveying  ser- 
vice, carrying  oat  his  commission  as 
commander.  On  arriving  in  the  bar* 
bour  of  Port-Boyal,  in  Jamaica,  he 
was  supposed  to  have  broagfat  the 
Kangaroo  to  an  anchor  in  an  improper 
manner.  1^  flag-captain  of  the  ad- 
mirars  ship,  then  in  the  harbour,  con- 
sidered this  offimce  so  extraordtnaiy, 
that  he  took  a  still  more  extraosdinaiy 
manner  of  expressing  his  dissatis&c- 
tion.  We  cannot  give  our  readers  a 
better  idea  of  the  circnmstanoe  than 
by  tmnscribing  the  words  of  a  letter 
which  Hastings,  on  his  return  to  Eng- 
bmd,  addressed  to  Lord  Melville,  then 
frst  lord  of  the  Admiralty.  ^'  He 
thought  proper  to  hail  me  in  a  voice 
tiiat  rang  through  the  whole  of  Port- 
Koyal,  saying—^  You  have  overiayed 
onr  anchor — yoa  ought  to  be  adiamed 
of  yourself—- you  damned  lubber,  you 
— who  are  you?'  *'  Of  course  such 
an  insult,  both  pefsonal  and  profes- 
ttonal,  could  never  be  overlooked. 
HflstiBirs,  however,  feeling  the  impor- 

Jmoe  of  any  step  he  might  take  to  his 
BBore  repotation,  both  as  a  sailor  and 
«  genUeman,  waited  nitil  he  bad  de* 


livered  up  the  command  of  the  Ean« 
garoo  to  the  officer  appointed  to  oou- 
duct  the  survey ;  and  having  receiTed 
his  commission  as  oommander,  and 
being  ready  to  return  to  Bngland  oa 
half-pay,  he  sent  a  dialleBge  to  tba 
flag-captain  who  had  thns  insalted 
him. 

The  admiral  on  the  statkm  was,  by 
some  drcumstance,  infinrmed  of  tba 
challenge,  and  on  his  repreaentatioB 
of  the  a&ir  to  the  Adrnkal^y,  Hast- 
ings was  dismissed  the  service.  We 
shall  conclade  onr  mentioii  of  this 
most  unfortnnate  business  by  qaotiog 
a  few  more  words  from  the  \Mx  of 
Hastings  to  Lord  Melville,  uriiidi  ve 
have  idready  alladed  to : — ^^'  I  bsTs 
served  fonrteen  years  under  vaneas 
captains,  and  on  almost  all  statioiis. 
I  have  certainly  seen  greater  emm 
eommltted  before;  yet  I  new  was 
witness  to  soch  language  used  to  the 
eommaoder  of  a  British  vessel  betring 
a  pendant."  ^^Yoor  lordship  may^per- 
haps,  find  officers  that  will  sabnut  to 
such  langnage,  but  I  do  not  envy  them 
their  dearly  puidiased  rank;  and  God 
forbid  that  the  British  navy  should 
have  no  better  supporters  of  its  dia- 
racter  than  such  qpiri^ess  crestiDts.'' 
These  words  express  the  deep  attach- 
ment be  always  felt  to  the  servioe. 

^Alas!  how   bitter   is   hia    coontrj's 
corse 
To  him  who  for  that  country  would 
expire." 

Hastings  now  found  that  all  hU 
hopes  of  advancement  at  bome  wen 
blasted,  and,  without  any  loss  of  tioM» 
he  determined  to  qualify  binuelf  fm 
foreign  service.  Ho  flatterod  biaaelf 
that  he  might  acqutre  a  repntstiiA 
abroad,  wh£h  would  one  day  obtain 
for  him  the  restorataoiL  of  bia  nnkin 
the  navy  in  a  di«tingniahed  manikeL 
He  resided  in  fVaaee  for  aooM  tune,  is 
order  to  acquire  a  tboiongh  fcoowledgt 
of  the  Fftnch  hmgnage,  wbt(^  is 
dint  of  oloaeai^llcatioB,  lit  aoonspsfcfi 
and  wrote  with  ease  and  cotrectnett* 

About  three  years  after  hia  d»iiu»- 
sal  fix)m  the  navy,  the  poetCfon  of  tbe 
Greeks  induced  him  to  believe  tkat 
m  Greece  he  diould  find  an  oppoctn* 
nity  of  potting  m  praetioe  sevenl 
plans  ibr  the  ioaprovemeDt  of  maritime 
warfase  wluoh  be  liad  lona  meditated. 
He  embarked  at  liarseaks  on  tks 
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12th  of  March  1822,  and  arrived  at 
JSjdra  on  the  3d  of  April.  Here  he 
was  kindly  received  by  the  two 
brothers  Jakomakl  and  Manoli  Tom- 
bazis,  and  their  acquaintance  80on 
ripened  into  friendship. 

The  Greek  fleet  was  preparing  to 
sail  from  Hydra  to  encounter  the 
Turks,  and  Hastings  was  anxious  to 
accompany  it,  in  order  to  witness  the 
manner  in  which  the  Greeks  and 
Tnrks  conducted  their  naval  war- 
fare. As  it  was  necessary  for  a 
stranger  to  receive  an  authorization 
from  the  general  government  before 
embarking  in  the  fleet,  Hastings  re- 
paired to  Corinth,  which  was  then 
the  seat  of  the  executive  power.  The 
hostility  displayed  to  the  Greek  cause 
by  Sir  Thomas  Maitland,  the  lord 
high  commissioner  in  the  Ionian 
Islands,  had  rendered  the  British  name 
exceedingly  unpopular  at  this  time 
in  Greece,  and  Alexander  Maurocor- 
datos,  (called  at  that  period  Prince 
Idaurocordatos,)  who  was  president 
of  the  Greek  Republic,  partook  of  the 
popular  prejudice  against  Englishmen. 

On  arriving  at  Corinth  Hastings 
met  with  a  very  cool  reception,  and 
spies  were  placed  to  watch  his  con- 
duct; for  though  the  president  had 
made  no  progress  in  organizing  the 
naval,  military,  or  financial  admi- 
nistration, he  had  already  established 
s  numerous  and  active  seo^t  police. 
For  several  days  Hastings  was  unable 
to  obtain  an  aidience  oi  Maurocor- 
datos ;  but  an  American,  Mr  Jarvis, 
(afbn^ards  a  lieutenant-general  in 
&e  Greek  service,)  to  whom  Hastings 
bad  given  a  passage  from  Marseilles, 
was  received  with  great  attention. 
Jarvis,  as  well  as  Hastings,  observed 
^  that  the  police  was  very  severe  and 
▼igilant  in  Corinth ;"  and  on  the  15th 
of  April  be  wrote  thus : — *'*'  I  paid  my 
xespects  to  the  prince,  and  was  in- 
Tited  to  come  in  the  evening.  I  had 
a  long  conversation  with  him,  and  he 
Was  particularly  kind  to  me,  and  liked 
me  the  more,  as  he  said,  for  being  an 
American.  He  told  me  many  of  the 
bad  actions  of  the  English,  and  plain- 
\j  told  me  he  and  the  rest  took  my 
IHend  and  companion  for  a  spy.  I 
then  answered  what  was  nece»ary — 
approved  his  dislike  of  the  Eng^h 
and  his  foresight,  bat  showed  him 
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that  he  was  in  the  wrong  in  this 
case.^' 

These  suspicions  being  mentioned 
to  Hastings,  he  immediately  address- 
ed a  letter  to  the  president,  demand- 
ing that  his  offer  of  serving  on  board 
the  fleet  should  be  either  definitely 
refused  or  accepted  by  the  Greek  go- 
vernment. He,  at  the  same  timet 
pointed  out  to  Maurocordatos  the 
absurdity  of  suspecting  him  as  a  spy. 
We  translate  his  own  letter,  which  is 
in  French.  "  I  am  suspected  by  your 
excellency  of  being  an  English  spy. 
Considering  the  conduct  of  the  British 
government  to  Greece,  I  expected  to 
meet  with  some  prejudice  against  the 
English  among  the  ignorant;  but  I 
own  I  was  not  prepared  to  find  this  illi* 
berality  among  men  of  rank  and  edu- 
cation. If  the  English  government 
required  a  spy  in  Greece,  it  would  not 
address  itself  to  a  person  of  my  con- 
dition. I  am  the  younger  son  of  Sir 
Charles  Hastings,  Baronet,  a  general 
in  the  army,  and  who  was  educated 
in  his  youth  with  the  Marquis  of 
Hastings,  governor-general  of  India  ; 
so  that  I  could  surely  find  a  more 
lucrative,  less  dangerous,  and  more 
respectable  employment  in  India  than 
that  of  a  spy  in  Greece.  I  quitted 
England  because  I  considered  the  go- 
vernment treated  me  with  injustice,  in 
arbitrarily  dismissing  me  from  the 
navy,  after  more  thim  fourteen  years 
of  active  service,  for  an  affair  of  hon- 
our, while  I  was  on  half-pay.**  This 
letter  obtained  for  Hastings  an  audi- 
ence of  the  president,  and  his  services 
were  at  length  accepted. 

On  the  3d  of  May  1822,  the  Greek 
fleet  began  to  get  under  weigh  at 
Hydra,  and  Hastings  embarked  as  a 
volunteer  on  board  the  Themistocles^ 
a  corvette  belonging  to  the  brothers 
Tombasis.  The  scene  presented  by 
the  Hydriote  ships  hauling  oat  of 
harbour  was  calculated  to  depress  the 
hopes  of  the  most  sanguine  friend  of 
Greece.  Those  of  the  crew  who  chose 
to  come  on  bo^ird  did  so ;  the  rest  re- 
mained on  shore,  and  came  off  as  it 
suited  their  convenience.  When  it 
became  necessary  to  make  sail,  the 
men  loosed  the  sails,  bat  shortly 
found  that  no  sheets  were  rove,  and 
the  bow-lines  bent  to  the  bunt- line 
cringles.  At  last  ^eets  were  lOve.  But 
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IIS  the  sliips  were  getting  clear  of  the 
harbour,  a  sqnall  came  on ;  then  every 
man  on  board  shouted  to  take  in  sail ; 
but  there  were  no  clue-lmes  bent,  and 
the  men  were  obliged  to  go  out  on 
the  jib'boom  to  haul  down  the  sail 
by  hand.  The  same  thing  occurred 
with  the  topgidlant  sails.  The  crews, 
however,  were  gradually  collected; 
things  assumed  some  slight  appear* 
auce  of  order;  and  after  this  sin- 
gular exhibition  of  anarchy  and  con« 
fusion,  the  fleet  bore  up  for  Psara. 

It  is  needless  to  describe  the  scenes 
of  misery  Hastings  witnessed  when 
the  fleet  arrived  at  Scio,  as  the  parti- 
culars of  the  frightful  manner  in  which 
that  island  had  been  devastated  by 
the  Turks  are  generally  known.    The 
war  was  at  this  period  carried  on  with 
mnexatnpled  barbarity,  both  by  the 
Greeks  and  Turks.    As  an  illustration 
of  the  manner  in  which  naval  warfare 
had  been  previously  conducted  in  the 
Levant,  we  shidl  quote  the  account 
given  by  an  English  sailor  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Bnsso-Greek  privateers 
in  1788.    The  modem  atrocities  were 
not  perpetrated  on  so  large  a  scale, 
and  the  officers  rarely  countenanced 
them,  but  still  it  would  be  too  invidi- 
ons  to  cite  single  examples.    We  shall 
therefore  copy  a  short  extract  from 
Davidson^s  narrative  of  a  cruise  on 
board  one  of  the  vessels  connected 
with  the  expedition  of  the  famous 
Greek  privateer  and  pirate,  Lambro. 
*^  The  prize  had  on  board  eighty*  five 
hands,  which  we  took  on  board  us, 
and  confined  in  the  hold  until  next 
day ;  when  they  were  called  up  one 
by  one,  and  had  their  heads  cut  off 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  cut  off 
ducks'  heads  at  home,  and  we  then 
threw  them  overboard.    This  was  the 
'first  time  we  were  obliged  to  take  it 
by  turns  to  put  them  to  death.    The 
iEnglish,  when  called  upon,  at  first 
refused  it ;  but  when  the  captain  told 
them  they  were  cowards,  and  that 
he  could  not  believe  they  were  Eng- 
lishmen, they  went  and  did  the  same 
as  the  rest ;  and  afterwards  were  even 
worse  than  the  others,  for  they  always 
were  first  when  such  work  was  going 
on.    Sometimes  we  had  three  or  four 
In  a  day  to  put  to  death  for  each 
man's  share."    Things  are  certainly 
t>etter  than  this  in  our  tunes ;  but  the 
statesmen  who  have  constituteid  the 


kingdom  of  Greece  should  recollect, 
that  these  occurrences  took  place  in 
the  dominions  of  King  Otho  on  the 
2l8t  of  May  1789,  and  that  simUir 
scenes,  though  not  on  so  extennve  t 
scale,  were  witnessed  by  HastiDgs  m 
the  month  of  May  1822. 

The  Greek  naval  force  at  this  period 
consisted  entirely  of  merdiant  ships, 
fitted  out  at  the  private  expeDse  of 
thehr  owners.    These  vessels  were 
generally  commanded  either  bj  the 
owners  or  their  near  relations,  wboee 
whole  fortune  freqnentiy  ooosisted  m 
the  vessel  they  were   to  lead  into 
action.  ItisnotsnrprisingtiiatiiDder 
such  circumstances  many  brave  men, 
who  would  willingly  have  exposed 
their  lives,  felt  some  hesitation  in  risk- 
ing  their  property.    The  Greek  ships, 
previously  to  the  breaking  oat  of  the 
Kevoiution,  had  been  navigated  by 
crews  interested  in  certun  fixed  pro- 
portions in  the  profits  of  the  caiigo. 
As  the  proprietor  of  the  ship,  the  cap- 
tain, and  the  sailors  formea  a  kind  of 
Joint-stock  company,  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  deliberating  together  on  the 
measures  to  be  adopted,  and  in  dis- 
cnss^ig  the  destination  of  the  vessel 
The  disorder  and  want  of  disdpliDe 
naturally  arising  from  such  habits, 
were  greatly  increased  by  the  practice 
which  was  Introdnoed  at  the  bretkiii; 
out  of  the  Revolution,  of  always  pajio; 
the  sailors  their  wages  in  advtaoe. 
In  a  fieet  so  comp^d  and  manned, 
Hastings  soon  perceived  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  executing  any  of  his 
projects  for  the  improvement  of  naval 
artillery.    After    fitting   locks  aod 
sights  to  the  guns  in  the  Themistoclea, 
and  building  up  a  Aimace  for  heatiag 
shot  in  her  hold,  he  found  that  all  his 
arrangements  w^e  of  no  avail  Some 
order  was  absolutely  necessary,  bot 
he  discovered  by  experience  that  there 
was  nothing  the  Albanians  of  Hjdrt 
held  in  so  mudi  honour  as  disorder. 
The  naval  campaign  of  1832  was 
signalized  by  the  snccessflil  attack  of 
the  Greek  0ie-ships  on  the  fleet  of  the 
CapiUn  Pasha  off  Scio.    Kanaris, 
who  conducted  his  vessel  with  adnu* 
rable  courage  and  presence  of  mind, 
set  fire  to  the  ship  bearing  tbepa^^ 
flag,  which  was  completely  destroyed. 
Pcpinos,  who  commanded  ibe  Hydiiot 
fire-ship,  was  not  so  fortunate  in  iu^ 
attack  on  the  ship  of  the  Seala  B<7* 
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His  vessel  was  discDgaged,  and  thongh 
it  drifted  on  board  another  linc-of- 
liattle  sbip,  the  Turks  sncceeded  in 
extinguishing  the  flames  in  both. 

Hastings,  having  failed  to  persuade 
the  Greeks  to  fit  out  one  or  two  gun- 
hoats  with  long  guns  of  large  calibre 
and  furnaces  for  heating  shot,  became 
disgusted  with  the  service  on  board 
the  fleet,  which  was  confined  to  send- 
ing marauding  parties  to  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  the  plunder  was 
eftener  taken  from  the  poor  Greek 
Tilhm;ers  than  from  their  Ottoman 
n&sten.  These  expeditions  were 
oondocted  with  unparalleled  disorder, 
and  without  any  plan.  Before  quit- 
ting the  fleet,  Hastings  made  a  last 
attempt  to  inspire  the  councils  of  the 
admiral  with  some  of  his  own  energy. 
He  waited  on  the  celebrated  Admiral 
Miaoulis  with  a  plan  for  capturing  a 
Turkish  frigate  then  anchored  at  Te- 
aedos.  This  interview  between  these 
two  remarkable  men  is  of  great  im- 
portance for  the  appreciation  of  their 
rcjipectlve  characters  and  views  at 
thU  period.  In  order  to  convoy  to 
our  readers  as  vividly  as  possible  the 
irapression  which  it  produced  on  the 
mind  of  Hastings,  we  shall  transcribe 
the  account  of  it  in  his  own  words. 
''  I  proposed  to  direct  a  fire-ship  and 
three  other  vessels  upon  the  frigate, 
and,  when  near  the  enemy,  to  set  fire 
to  certain  combustibles  which  should 
throw  oat  a  great  flame ;  the  enemy 
wonld  naturally  conclude  they  were 
all  fire-ships.  The  vessels  were  then 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  frigate, 
fire  broadsides  double-shotted,  throw- 
ing on  board  the  enemy  at  the  same 
time  combustible  balls  which  give  a 
great  smoke  without  flame.  This 
would  doubtless  induce  him  to  believe 
ke  was  on  fire,  and  give  a  most  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  boarding 
him.  However,  the  admiral  returned 
my  plan,  saying  only  xaTio,  without 
asking  a  single  question,  or  wishing 
me  to  explain  its  details ;  and  I  ob- 
served a  kind  of  insolent  contempt  in 
his  manner,  which  no  doubt  arose  from 
the  late  success  of  Kanaris.  This  in- 
terview with  the  admiral  disgusted 
me.  They  place  you  in  a  position  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  render  any 
service,  and  then  they  boast  of  their 
own  superiority,  and  of  the  uselessness 
«f  the  Franks  (as  they  call  us)  in 
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Turkish  warfare."  It  must  be  recol- 
lected, in  justification  of  Miaoulis,  that 
he  had  not  then  had  time  to  avail 
himself  of  the  enlarged  experience  be  « 
subsequently  acquired  in  his  capacity 
of  admiral  of  the  Greek  fleet.  He  was 
then  little  more  than  a  judicious  and 
courageous  captain  of  a  merchant 
brig,  just  elected  by  the  sufirage  of 
his  equals  to  lead  them.  As  one  of 
the  owners  of  the  ships  hired  by  go- 
vernment, his  attention  was  naturally 
rather  directed  to  the  destruction  than 
to  the  capture  of  the  large  Turkish 
men-of-war;  audit  is  probable  that 
he  considered  the  total  want  of  disci- 
pline among  the  Hydriotes  as  pre- 
senting insuperable  difliculties  to  the 
execution  of  the  plan,  and  as  likely  to 
render  the  Turkish  frigate,  even  if 
captured,  ntterly  useless  to  the  Greeks, 
who  would  doubtless  have  allowed 
her  to  rot  in  port. 

Shortly  after  this  disagreeable  affair, 
Hastings  had  an  opportunity  of  ac- 
quii'ing  considerable  personal  reputa- 
tion among  the  Hydriote  sailors,  by 
saving  the  corvette  of  Tombazis  in 
circumstances  of  great  danger.  In 
pursuing  some  Turkish  sakolevas  off 
the  north  of  Mytilcne,  they  ran  in  near 
Capo  Baba,  and  made  for  the  shore, 
nnder  a  cliff,  where  a  considerable 
number  of  armed  men  soon  collected 
from  the  neighbouring  town.  The 
captain  and  crew  of  the  Themistocles, 
eager  for  prizes,  pursued  them ;  when 
the  ship  was  suddenly  becalmed  with- 
in gun-shot  of  a  battery  at  the  town, 
which  opened  a  well-directed  fire  on 
the  corvette.  In  getting  from  under 
the  fire  of  the  battery,  a  baffling  wind 
and  strong  current  drove  the  ship 
within  sixty  yards  of  the  high  rocky 
cliff  where  the  Turkish  soldiers  were 
posted.  These  troops  opened  a  sharp 
but  ill-directed  fire  of  musketry  on 
the  deck  of  the  Themistocles ;  and  on 
this  occasion  the  total  want  of  order, 
and  the  disrespect  habitually  shown 
to  the  officers,  bad  very  nearly  caused 
the  loss  of  the  vessel.  The  whole 
crew  sought  shelter  from  the  Turkish 
fire  under  the  bulwarks,  and  no  one 
could  be  induced  to  obey  the  orders 
'  which  every  one  issued.  A  single 
'  man  would  spring  forward  for  a  few 
seconds,  at  intervals,  to  execute  the 
most  necessary  manceuvre.  Hast- 
ings ^as  the  onJy  person  on  deck  who 
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remained  silently  watching  the  ship 
dowly  drifting  towards  the  rocks.  He 
was  fortunately  the  first  to  perceive 
the  change  in  the  direction  of  a  light 
jbreeze  which  sprang  np,  and  by  im- 
mediately springing  foi-ward  on  the 
bowsprit,  he  succeeded  in  getting  the 
ship^s  head  round.  Her  sails  soon 
filled,  and  she  mored  out  of  her  awk- 
ward position.  As  upwards  of  two 
hnndred  and  fifty  Turks  were  assem- 
bled on  tfiiB  rocks  above,  and  fresh  mea 
were  arriving  every  moment,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  in  a  short  time  the 
enemy  would  have  brought  a  piece  of 
artillery  to  bear  on  the  Themistodes 
from  a  position  inaccessible  to  her  fire ; 
so  that,  even  if  she  had  escaped  going 
on  shore  on  the  rocks,  her  destruction 
seemed  inevitable,  had  she  remained 
an  hour  within  gun-shot  of  the  cliff. 
Thus,  the  finest  vessel  in  the  Greek, 
fleet  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
lost,  through  the  carelessness  and  ob- 
stinacy of  the  captain,  who,  though 
repeatedly  entreated  by  Hastings  to 
have  a  small  anchor  constantly  in 
readiness,  could  never  be  induced  to 
take  this  necessary  precaution. 

On  this  occasion,  however,  both 
Htke  captain  and  the  crew  of  the  The- 
mistocles  did  Hastings  ample  justice. 
Though  they  had  refused  to  avail 
themselves  of  his  skill,  and  ne^ected 
his  advice,  they  now  showed  no  jeal- 
ousy in  acknowledghig  his  gallant 
oonduct,  and  he  became  a  permanent 
favourite  with  the  crew  ever  after  this 
exploit.  Though  he  treated  all  with 
great  reserve  and  coldness,  as  a  means 
oi  insuring  respect,  there  was  not  a 
man  on  lx>ard  that  was  not  always 
ready  to  do  htm  any  service.  Indeed 
the  candid  and  hearty  way  in  which 
Hiey  acknowledged  the  couiaige  of 
Hastings,  and  blamed  their  own  con- 
duct in  allowing  a  stranger  to  expose 
his  life  in  so  dangerous  a  manner  to 
save  them,  afforded  unquestionable 
proof  that  so  much  real  generosity 
was  inseparable  from  courage,  and 
that,  with  proper  discipline  and  good 
officers,  the  sailors  of  the  Greek  fleet 
would  have  had  few  superiors. 

When  the  naval  campaign  was  con- 
dttded,  Hastings  jdned  the  troops 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Nanplia.  That 
ibrce  was  exposed  to  the  greatest 
danger  by  the  irruption  of  a  large 
Turkish  army  into  the  Morea,  com- 
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manded  by  Dramali  Pasha.  Whilo 
engaged  in  defending  the  little  fort  of 
Boui^zi  in  the  port  of  Nanplia,  and 
under  the  guns  of  that  fortress,  he 
became  intimately  aequalnted  wkh 
Mr  Hane,  a  young  artillery  (tfScov 
who  subsequently  served  under  his 
orders  with  great  distinction.  At  Uiia 
time  Hastings  raised  a  eompanj  of 
fifty  men,  whom  he  armed  and  equip- 
ped at  his  own  expense.  But  as  Us 
actions  on  shore  are  not  immediately 
oonnectea  with  the  great  resalts  of  his 
services  to  Greeoe,  we  shall  coafioe 
this  sketch  exdosively  to  the  share  be 
took  in  the  naval  warfare.  He  served, 
the  campaign  of  1823  in  Crete,  as 
commander  of  the  artill^y ;  hut  a 
violent  ft^ver  compelling  huntoqoit 
that  island  in  autumn,  he  found,  on 
his  return  to  Hydra,  thatLord  Bjioa 
had  arrived  at  Cephalonia. 

It  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
Greek  cause  that  the  services  of  Lord 
Byron  should   be  usefully  directed, 
and  it  was  equally  necessary  that  tbe 
funds  collected  by  the  Greek  commit- 
tee in  London  should  be  expended  in 
the  way  most  likdy  to  be  of  penua- 
*  nent  advantage  to  Greece.    The  mo» 
ment  appeared  suitaMe  fat  one  wiio^ 
like  Hastings,  had  acquired  some  ex- 
perience by  active  servket  both  with 
the  fleet  and  army,  to  ofifer  his  advioe. 
He  accordingly  (kew  up  a  project  for 
the  construction  and  armament  of  a 
steam-vessel,  which  he  reoommeodfid 
as  the  most  effectual  mode  otfadvaa- 
cing  the  Greek  cause,  by  giving  the 
fleet  a  decided  superiority  over  thd 
Turks  at  sea.    It  appeared  to  Hast- 
ings that  it  was  only  by  tbe  iatro- 
dnction  of  a  well-discliidined  naval 
fiHX%,  directly  dependent  on  the  een- 
tral  government,  that  ord^  could  be 
introduced  into  the  administratioo,  as 
well  as  a  superiority  secured  over  the 
enemy.    It  is  not  ncoesaaiy  to  enter 
into  all  the  professional  details  of  this 
memoir,  as  we  shatt  have  occasion  to 
state  the  manner  in  which  Hastings 
carried  his  views  uito  execatkm  a  fev 
years  later.    Its  eondosion  was  to 
recommend  Lord  Byron  t»  direct  h^ 
attention  to  the  puraase  or  construc- 
tion of  a  steam-vesael,  anned  with 
heavy  guns,  and  fitted  up  fbr  tbe  ase 
of  hot  shot  and  sheila  aa  ita  oidiaaiy 
prqtectiled. 
Neither  Lord  Bjrou  nor  Colonel 
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Stanhope,  the  agent  of  the  Greek  com- 
mittee, seem  to  have  appreciated  the 
military  science  of  Hastings,  and  the 
plan  met  with  little  support  from 
either. 

The  Greek  goveniment  shortly  after 
this  obtained  its  first  loan  in  England; 
^id,  daring  the  summer  of  1824,  llast- 
ings  endeavoured  to  impress  its  mem- 
bers with  the  necessity  of  rendering 
the  national  cause  not  entirely  depen- 
dent on  the  disorderly  and  tumultuous 
merchant  mai'ine,  which  it  was  com- 
pelled to  hii'e  at  an  exorbitant  price. 
It  is  needless  to  record  all  the  difficul- 
ties and  opposition  he  met  with  from 
a  government  consisting  in  part  of 
shipowners,  eager  to  obtain  a  share  of 
the  loan  as  hire  for  tLeir  ships.  These 
ships  were  in  some  danger  of  rotting 
in  hai'bour,  in  case  a  national  navy 
should  be  formed.  The  loan,  however, 
appeared  inexhaustible;  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1824,  Hastings  returned  to 
England,  with  a  promise  that  the 
Greek  government  would  lose  no  time 
in  instnicting  their  deputies  in  Lon- 
don to  procure  a  steam- vessel  to  be 
armed  under  his  inspection,  and  of 
which  he  was  promised  the  command. 
This  promise  was  soon  forgotten;  a 
number  of  favourable  accidents  de- 
laded  the  members  of  the  Greek  go- 
vernment into  the  belief  that  their 
deliverance  from  the  Turkish  yoke 
was  already  achieved,  and  they  began 
to  neglect  the  dictates  of  common  pru- 
dence. The  Greek  committee  in  Lon- 
don emulated  the  example  of  the 
Greek  government  at  Nauplia;  and  in 
place  of  acting  according  to  the  sug- 
gestions of  common  sense  and  common 
honesty,  that  body  engaged  in  a  num- 
ber of  tortuous  transactions,  ending 
in  the  concoction  of  a  dish  called  ^^  the 
Greek  pie."  Ibrahim  Pasha  awaken- 
ed the  heroes  at  Nauplia  from  theur 
dreams,  and  Cobbett  disturbed  the 
reveries  of  the  sages  in  London. 

The  success  which  attended  Ibrahim 
Pasha  on  his  landing  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus in  1825,  and  the  improvement 
displayed  by  the  Turks  in  their  naval 
operations,  seriously  alarmed  the 
Greeks.  The  advice  of  Hastings  oc- 
curred to  theur  remembrance;  but, 
even  then,  it  required  the  active  ex- 
ertions of  two  judicious  friends  of 
Greece  in  London  to  induce  the  Greek 
deputies  to  take  the  necessary  mea- 
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sures  for  fitting  out  a  steamer.  Hast- 
ings, in  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
Greeks,  which  he  wrote  on  his  return 
to  Greece,  declared  distinctly  that  th& 
gratitude  of  the  Greek  nation  was  due 
to  the  Right  Honourable  Edward 
Ellice  and  to  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  and 
not  to  the  Greek  deputies  in  London, 
if  the  steam-vessel  he  commanded 
proved  of  any  service  to  the  cause. 

Greece  was  then  in  a  desperate  con- 
dition, l^avarin  was  taken  by  Ibrahim 
Pasha,  the  Bomeliat  army  was  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  the  Egyptians 
encamped  in  the  centre  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, after  routing  every  body  of 
troops  which  attempted  to  arrest  their 
progress.  The  Turkish  and  Egyptian 
fleets  kept  the  sea  in  spite  of  the  gal- 
lant attacks  of  Miaoulis  ;  and  the 
partial  successes  of  the  Greeks  were 
more  honourable  to  their  courage  than 
injurious  to  the  real  strength  of  their 
enemies.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Greek 
government  had  lost  all  power  of 
commanding  either  respect  or  obe- 
dience at  home,  in  consequence  of  the 
civil  wars  which  prevailed  previously 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  intrigues  of  Maurocordatos  and 
Kolettis  to  obtain  the  sole  direction  of 
affairs. 

At  this  conjuncture.  Lord Cochrane'a 
name  excited  universal  attention  in 
England,  and  he  was  engaged  by  the 
Greek  deputies,  and  some  friends  of 
the  cause,  to  enter  the  Greek  service. 
He  received  for  his  services  £37,000 
sterling,  in  cash;  and  an  additional 
sum  of  £20,000  was  paid  into  the 
hands  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  to  be 
given  to  Lord  Cochrane  whenever  the 
independence  of  Greece  should  be 
secured.' 

This  transaction  happened  in  the 
month  of  August  1825;  but  in  the 
month  of  March,  a  steam-vessel,  call* 
ed  the  Perseverance,  of  about  four 
hundred  tons,  had  already  been  order-^ 
ed ;  and  Hastings  had  been  named  to 
command  her,  and  received  authority 
to  arm  her  with  sixty-eight  pounders, 
according  to  the  plan  he  had  submit- 
ted to  the  Greek  government.  When 
Lord  Cochrane  was  appointed  com* 
mander-in-chief  of  the  Greek  fleet, 
five  more  steam-vessels  were  ordered 
to  be  built ;  but  it  may  be  observed, 
that  only  two  of  these  ever  reached 
tSreece.    The  equipment  of  the  Per- 
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sevcranco  was  then  kept  back,  in 
order  that  the  whole  squadron  might 
Bail  together  under  the  anspices  of 
Lord  Cochrane.  The  news  of  the 
taking  of  Missolonghi  by  the  Turks 
at  last  threw  the  friends  of  Greece 
into  such  a  state  of  alarm,  and  the 
outcry  against  the  dilatory  manner  in 
which  the  steam-boat  expedition  in 
the  Thames  was  fitting  out,  became 
80  violent  over  all  Europe,  that  the 
Perseverance  was  hastily  completed, 
and  allowed  to  sail  alone. 

After  a  series  of  difficulties  and 
disappointments,  which  it  required  all 
the  extraordiuary  perseverance  and 
energy  of  Hastings  to  overcome,  he 
was  hun'icd  away  from  Deptford  on 
the  twenty-sixth  of  May  1826,  though 
tlie  engine  of  the  Perseverance  was 
evidently  In  a  very  defective  state. 
The  boiler  burst  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  the  ship  was  detained  at 
Cagliari,  reconstructing  a  boiler,  until 
the  twenty-eighth  of  August.  She  ar- 
rived in  Greece  too  late  to  be  of  any 
use  in  the  naval  campaign  of  that 
year.  The  winter  was  spent  in  aid- 
ing the  operations  of  the  army,  which 
was  endeavouriog  to  raise  the  siege  of 
Athens. 

The  Karteria,  which  was  the  name 
of  the  Perseverance  in  the  Greek  navy, 
was  armed  on  the  principle  which 
Hastings  had  laid  down  as  necessary 
to  place  the  Greeks  with  small  vessehi 
on  some  degree  of  equality  with  the 
line-of-battle  ships  and  large  frigates 
of  the  Turks :  namely,  that  of  usmg 
projectiles  more  destructive  than  the 
shot  of  the  enemy.  These  projectiles 
were  hot  shot  and  shells,  instead  of 
the  cold  round-shot  of  the  Turks.  We 
have  already  mentioned  that  the  Kar- 
teria was  armed  with  sixty-eight 
pounders.  Of  these  she  mounted 
eight;  four  were  carronades  of  the 
government  pattern,'  and  four  were 
gnus  of  a  new  form,  cast  after  a 
model  prepared  by  Hastings  himself. 
These  guns  were  seven  feet  four  inches 
long  in  the  bore,  and  weighed  fifty- 
eight  hundred- weight.  They  had  the 
form  of  carronades  in  every  thing  but 
the  addition  of  trunnions  to  mount 
them  like  long  guns ;  these  trunnions, 
however,  were,  contrary  to  the  usual 


practice,  placed  so  that  their  oeDtre 
intersected  a  line  through  the  centre 
of  the  bore  of  the  gun.  They  voe 
mounted  on  ten -inch  howitzer  car- 
riages, which  answered  the  purpose 
admirably.  The  shells  used  wen 
generally  strapped  to  wooden  bot- 
toms ;  but  they  were  more  than  once 
employed  without  any  precantioD, 
except  that  of  putting  them  m  the  gim 
with  the  fusees  towwds  the  mnzzie. 
The  hot  shot  were  heated  in  the  en- 
gine fires,  and  were  brought  on  deck 
by  two  men  in  a  machine  resembliog 
a  double  coal-box,  which  was  easflj 
tilted  up  at  the  muasle  of  the  gnn  to 
be  loaded. 

Hastings  fired  about  eighteen  tbon- 
sand  shells  from  the  Karteria  in  tbe 
years  1826  and  1827,  with  a  miscel- 
laneous crew  composed  of  Engiish* 
men,  Swedes,  and  Greeks,  and  oerer 
had  a  single  accident  from  exploaioa. 
As  a  very  small  number  of  hot  shot 
can  be  heated  at  once,  and  as  an  iitm 
ball  of  eight  inches  diameter  loses  its 
spherical  form  If  kept  for  auy  length  of 
time  red  hot,  this  projectile  conldonly 
be  used  in  particular  circamstaoce?. 
It  happened  more  than  once  on  board 
the  Karteria,  that  shot  which  bad  re- 
mained for  some  time  in  tbe  engine 
fires,  had  so  lost  their  form  as  not  to 
enter  the  muzzle  of  the  guns.  Witji 
regard  to  the  great  danger  which  b 
supposed  to  attend  the  use  of  hot  shot 
on  board  ships,  Hastings  thus  states 
bis  opinion  in  a  "  Memoir  on  the  nse 
of  Shells,  Hot  Shot,  and  Carcass 
Shells,  from  ship  artUlery:"  ♦  "I  have 
oontunually  used  hot  shot  with  perfect 
safety ;  my  people  having  become  so 
familiar  with  them,  that  they  emph^ 
them  with  as  little  apprehenskm  as  if 
using  cold  shot." 

We  shall  now  give  a  regnlir  ac- 
count of  the  career  of  active  service 
in  which  Hastings  was  engaged,  as 
captain  of  the  Greek*  steam-frigate 
Karteria,  extracted  in  part  from  hi* 
own  official  reports  and  private  letteis. 
and  drawn  in  part  fh>m  the  testimony 
of  eyewitnesses  of  all  hia  actions. 

In  February  1827,  (^tain  Hast- 
ings was  ordered  by  the  Greek  go* 
vemment  to  co-operate  with  the 
troops  under  General  Gordon,  destined 
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to  relieve  Athens.  Captain  Hastings, 
sailing  from  Egina,  passed  ronnd  the 
island  of  Salamis,  and  entering  the 
western  strait  between  it  and  Me- 
gara,  arrived,  nnobserred  by  the 
TnriLS,  in  the  bay  where  the  battle  of 
Salamis  was  fought — ^now  called  the 
port  of  Ambelaki.  This  was  the  first 
time  the  passage  had  ever  been  at- 
tempted by  a  modem  man-of-war. 
Duing  the  presidency  of  Count  Capo- 
d'lsdias,  Sir  Edminnd  Lyons  carried 
H.M.S.  Blonde  through  the  same 
passage. 

The  troops  under  General  Gordon 
were  landed  in  the  night,  and  they 
occupied  and  fortified  the  hill  of 
Mnnychia  without  any  loss  of  time. 
It  was  then  resolved  to  drive  the 
Tnrksfrom  a  monastery  at  the  Pirieus, 
m  which  they  kept  a  garrison  to  com- 
mand the  port.  The  troops  were 
ordered  to  attack  the  building  on  the 
bmd  side,  and  Hastings  entered  the 
Pineus  to  bombard  it  from  the  sea. 
A  practicable  breach  was  soon  made; 
hut  the  Greek  troops,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  fire  of  a  couple  of  field- 
pieoea,  were  completely  defeated  in 
their  feeble  attempts  to  storm  this 
monasteiy.  The  Turks,  on  the  other 
hand,  displayed  the  greatest  activity ; 
and  the  Seraskier  Kutayhi  Pasha, 
who  commanded  the  army  besieging 
Athens,  soon  arrived  with  a  powerful 
escort  of  cavalry,  and  bringing  with 
him  two  long  five-inch  howitzers  with 
shells,  boasting  that  with  these  he 
would  sink  the  Karteria.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Greek  attack  had  com- 
I^tely  failed,  and  the  troops  had  re- 
tked,  the  Karteria  quitted  the  port 
just  as  the  Turks  opened  their  fire  on 
her. 

A  few  days  alter  this,  the  Turks, 
havmg  defeated  a  division  of  the  Greek 
army  destined  to  make  a  diversion 
fitom  the  plain  of  Eleusis,  attempted 
to  cany  the  camp  of  General  Gordon 
by  storm.  Captain  Hastings  now 
entered  the  Pirieus  again,  even  at 
the  risk  of  exposing  the  Karteria  to 
the  Turkish  ^ells ;  as  he  saw  that  by 
his  powerfhl*  fire  of  grape  he  could 
pfevent  the  Turks  firom  forming  in 
any  force  to  attack  the  most  vulner- 
able part  of  the  camp.  The  fire  of 
the  Karteria  soon  produced  its  effect ; 
hot  it  drew  all  the  attention  of  the 
Pasha  to  the  vessel,  as  he  perceived  it 


was  vain  to  persist  in  attacking  the 
troops  until  he  compelled  the  steamer  to 
quit  the  Piraeus.  Five  guns  directed 
their  fire  against  her,  and  though  three 
were  either  dismounted  by  her  fire,  or 
rendered  useless  by  their  carriages 
breaking,  still  two  elongated  five-inch 
howitzers  being  placed  between  the 
monastery  and  an  adjoining  tower, 
which  covered  them  from  the  fire  of  the 
Karteria,  contrived  to  keep  up  awcU- 
supported  fire.  The  effect  produced 
by  the  shells  from  the  Turkish  guns 
was  soon  considerable,  though  several 
of  those  which  struck  the  Karteria 
did  not  explode.  One,  however, 
fixed  in  the  carriage  of  a  lon^  sixty- 
eight  pounder,  and  exploded  there, 
though  fortunately  without  injuring 
either  Captain  Hane,  the  artillery- 
officer  engaged  in  pointing  the  gun, 
or  any  of  the  men  who  were  working 
it.  Another  exploded  in  the  Kar- 
teria's  counter,  and  tore  out  the  plank- 
ing of  two  streaks  for  a  length  of  six 
feet,  and  started  out  the  planking 
from  the  two  adjacent  streaks.  As 
this  shell  struck  the  vessel  on  the 
water's  edge,  a  ship  built  in  the  ordi- 
nary manner  would  have  been  sunk 
by  this  explosion  of  about  nine  ounces^ 
of  powder ;  but  the  Karteria  was  in  no- 
danger,  as  she  was  built  with  her- 
timbers  dose  and  caulked  together. 
She  was  also  constructed  with  two 
solid  bulkheads  enclosing  the  engine- 
room,  caulked  and  lined,  so  as  to  be 
water-tight ;  consequently,  any  one  of 
her  compartments  might  have  filled 
with  water  from  a  shot-hole  without 
her  sinking.  The  attack  of  the  Turks 
on  the  Greek  camp  having  been  re- 
pulsed, nothing  remained  for  Hastings 
but  to  retreat  from  his  dangerous 
position  in  the  Piraeus  as  speedily  as 
possible.  This,  however,  he  did  not 
effect  without  loss ;  all  his  boats  were 
shot  through,  and  he  had  to  encounter 
a  severe  fire  of  musketry  from  the 
Turks  stationed  on  each  side,  as  he- 
moved  through  the  pillars  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  port. 

In  the  month  of  March  an  expedi- 
tion was  planned  by  Greneral  Hcidcck, 
who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  unhappy  regency  which 
misgoverned  Greece  during  tne  min- 
ority of  King  Otho.  The  object  of 
this  expedition  was  to  destroy  the 
^magazines  of  provisions  and  stores 
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which  the  Tarks  possessed  at  Oropo0, 
and,  by  occupyinff  their  lines  of  Gom- 
monicatioa  with  Kegropont,  to  com- 
pel them  to  raLsc  the  siege  of  Athens. 
This  was  the  only  feasible  method  lay 
which  the  Greeks  could  ever  have 
lioped  to  defeat  the  Turks;  but  when 
the  execution  of  it  was  proposed,  it» 
always  met  with  some  opposition. 
When  it  was  at  last  undertaken  by  a 
foreigner,  the  operation  was  conduct- 
ed in  so  weak  and  desultory  a  man- 
ner, as  to  end  in  complete  disgrace. 

The  naval  force  which  accompanied 
General  Heideck  was  unusually 
powerful,  as  he  was  then  the  acknow- 
ledged agent  of  the  King  of  Bavaiia. 
It  consisted  of  the  frigate  Hellas  of 
sixty- four  guns,  with  the  flag  of  Ad- 
miral Miaoulis,  the  Karteria,  and 
some  smaller  vessels  as  tran4)orts. 
The  Greek  vessels  arrived  before 
Oropos  in  the  afternoon,  and  as  the 
Hellas  was  compelled  to  anchor  about 
a  mile  from  the  Turkish  camp,  Cap- 
tain Hastings  immediately  steamed 
into  the  port.  He  captured  two  trans- 
ports laden  with  grain  and  flour,  which 
had  just  arrived  S'om  Kegropont ;  and 
having  anchored  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  Turkish  batteries,  he 
opened  on  them  a  ^^^  which  in  a 
short  time  dlsmountedevery  gun  which 
they  could  bring  to  bear  on  his  ship. 
A  carcass-shell  lodging  in  the  fascines 
of  which  the  principal  battery  was 
constructed,  soon  enveloped  the  whole 
in  flames — the  powder-magazine  ex- 
ploded, and  the  carriages  of  the  guns 
were  rendered  useless. 

At  this  moment  the  Greek  troops, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  fifty  were 
on  board  the  Karteria,  loudly  de- 
manded to  be  led  to  attack  the  camp ; 
and  an  officer  from  General  Uoidedc, 
who  had  remained  on  boai'd  the  Hel- 
las, was  expected  every  moment  to 
5 lace  himself  at  their  head.  No  orders, 
owever,  arrived.  Hastings  remained 
all  night  in  the  port,  and  it  was  not 
until  dawn  next  morning  that  the 
troops  were  landed.  The  Turks,  in 
the  mean  time,  had  been  more  active ; 
they  had  also  received  consideraUe 
reinforcements;  the  day  was  con- 
fiumed  without  General  Heideck  going 
on  shore,  and  a  large  body  of  Turkish 
cavalry  making  its  appearance  in  the 
afternoon,   he  issued  orders  to  re- 
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embark  the  laroops,  and  sailed  back  to 


The  public  attention  was  snddoi^ 
diverted  finom  this  disgnfiefnl  exMb^ 
tion  of  European  milhaiy  acieDee  fay 
the  arrival  of  LordCocfanuieinGfeeoe. 
He  came,  however,  in  an  Eagliih 
yacht,  which  had  been  purchased  to 
expedite  his  dqiNUtnrev  but  oBaooooi- 
panied  by  a  single  one  of  the  five 
steamers  which  were  etfll  anftrishcd 
inthoThattes.  HIsloidshipwasflMa 
4ifter  a|i!pointed  lord  high  aJminl 
of  Greece ;  Greneml  Chmch  was  it 
the  same  time  named  generaliMimo 
of  the  land  forces ;  and  both  oflioos 
directed  all  theur  attention  to  nusjog 
the  SM^  of  Athene,  wliich  Kitaylii 
oontini^  to  attaok  with  the  gveatett 
constancy. 

Captain  Hastings  was  nowdetiok- 
ed  for  the  first  time  with  an  iadqieih 
dent  naval  conunand.  The  Itets 
drew  then:  supplies  for  canyuig  on 
the  siege  of  Athena  from  a  great  dis- 
tance in  their  rear,  as  all  the  provinces 
of  Greece  were  in  n  state  of  desolt- 
tion.  This  cucnmstance  exposed  tbeir 

lines  of  commmiicatkm,  bc4h  by  Usd 
and  sea,  to  be  attacked  by  the  Gfeeb 

in  many  different  points.  V<do  v» 
•one  of  the  principal  depots  at  whioh 
the  supplies  transmitted  frott  Tbes- 
salonica  and  Constantinople  wm 
secured ;  and  from  this  staUoa  tb^ 
were  foiwarded  by  the  chaoael  of 
Eubcea  to  the  fortress  of  Negropoot 
and  thence  to  Oropos.  From  Qw^ 
these  supplies  were  tnh^rted  od 
horses  and  mules  to  the  camp  of  tbe 
Pasha  at  Patissia,  near  Athens.  Cap- 
tain Hastings  was  now  chained  w& 
the  duty  of  catting  off  the  coianBai- 
cations  of  the  Turks  between  Volo 
and  Oropos,  and  instructed  to  nse 
every  exertion  to  c^>tnra  their  tnna- 
ports  and  destroy  their  magtziM>> 
For  ^is  purpose  he  sailed  from  Pons 
with  a  small  squadron,  consistiag  of 
the  Karteria  and  four  hired  Tcssels- 
the  corvette  Themistodes,  beloopig 
to  the  Tombaas ;  the  Ares,  bdoDg- 
ing  to  the  Adaural  Miaoulis;  and  two 
email  schooners. 

On  the  afternoon  of  a  beastifid 
dear  day,  the  little  fieet  entered  tbe 
b^  of  Yolo,  in  whioh  eight  Tnitit^ 
transports  were  seen  at  aneher.  » 
was  some  time  before  the  enemy  wv 
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persiuided  that  file  €keek  yesselB  were 
bearing  doTrn  to  attack  them,  for  they 
eonsidered  the  anchorage  perfectly 
defended  hr  two  batteries  which  they 
hid  ereoCed  on  the  cape,  enclosing  the 
kaifooar,  opposite  the  castle  of  Volo. 
Ute  castle  itself  Is  a  sqnare  fort  in  a 
dilapidated  condition,  with  only  a  few 
gna  nonnted* 

At  hatf^past  four  o'clock,  the  The- 
ajstodea  and  Ares  received  orders  to 
aaehor  befbre  the  batt^ies,  just  oat  of 
the  readi  of  mnsketry,  and  not  to 
vtske  a  singie  shot  bdTore  they  had 
taken  up  thdr  positions.    They  were 
then  directed  to  open  a  heavy  fire  of 
frape  and  immd  shot  on  the  enemy. 
MTule  they  were  executing  these 
orders,  Hastings  entered  the  port,  and 
opened  his  fii^  of  shells  on  the  in> 
treBchgaeBts  of  theTarks,  and  of  grape 
on  the  transports,  which  were  filled 
vith  nen  to  prevent  their  capture. 
Hie  heavy  fire  of  the  Karteria,  which 
fxmred  on  the  enemy  three  hundred 
two*onnce  baDs  from  each  of  its  gnns, 
eoon  threw  the  Tmrks  into  confusion; 
and  the  boats  were  manned,  and  sent 
to  hoard  the  tnm^MNts.    Five  vessels 
being  heavily  laden,  though  they  had 
been  ran  aground,  were  not  close  to 
6»  shore,  and  these  were  soon  cap- 
tured; but  two  brigs  being  empty, 
^ere  placed  dose  under  the  fire  of 
tbe  troops    in    the    iutrenchments. 
Thoogh  th^  were  attacked  by  all  the 
bests  of  the  squadron,  they  were  not 
taken  until  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance.   The  English  boatswam  of  the 
Karteria,  who  was  the  first  to  mount 
the  ride  of  one,  was  wounded ;  but  he 
MKceeded  in  gaining  the  deck,  and 
hauling  down  the  Turkish  flag.    A 
Tark,  however,  who  had  no  idea  of 
SQireadering  to  an  infidel,  rushed  at 
bim,  and  fired  a  pistol  at  his  head. 
The  ball,  fortunatdy,  only  grazed  his 
f^mhead.  The  Twk  then  leaped  over- 
hoard,  and  endeavoured  to  swim  on 
abore ;  but  one  of  the  English  sailors, 
CQDsidieiing  Ms  conduct  so  unfair  as  to 
aierit  death,  jumped  into  the  sea  after 
Urn,  and,  lurving  overtaken  him,  de- 
liberately out  his  throat  with  a  claap- 
^Bohy  as  he  had  no  other  weapon,  and 
then  returned  on  board.    The  Greek 
BerohitioB  too  often  gave  occadons 
for  dispkytng 

"  The  instinct  of  tiie  first-born  Cain« 
^Hiick  ever  lurks  somewhere  in  human 
hearta." 


It  was  found  impossible  to  get  the 
two  Inigs  afloat;  and,  as  their  sails 
had  been  landed,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  navigate  them.  They 
were  therefore  burnt;  aiMi  another 
smaller  vessel,  which  was  so  placed 
that  Hastings  would  not  expose  biB 
men  by  attempting  to  take  possession 
of  her,  was  destroyed  by  shells.  A 
shell,  exploding  in  her  hull,  blew  her 
fbre-mast  into  the  water.  For  four 
hours  the  Karteria  remained  in  the 
harbour  of  Volo.  The  corvette  and 
Mg  had  so  completely  silenoed  the 
fire  of  the  batteries,  that  they  i^)peared 
to  be  abandoned ;  while  the  guns  of 
the  castle  only  kept  up  an  irregular 
and  ill-directed  fire  on  the  Karteria. 
The  magasines  were  all  in  flames  from 
the  efiect  of  the  red-hot  shot  fired  into 
them ;  and,  as  night  approached,  the 
Karteria  made  the  signal  for  all  the 
vessels  to  make  saU  out  of  the  har- 
bour with  a  light  breeze  from  the 
land.  The  spectacle  offered  by  the 
bay  as  it  grew  dark  was  peculiarly 
grand.  On  the  sombre  outline  of  tha 
hills  round  the  gulf,  innumerable  firea 
were  seen ;  and  a  oontmued  dischai^ 
of  musketry  was  heard  proclaiming 
the  arrival  of  each  little  band  of  troops 
which  reached  the  camp  at  Yolo.  The 
lurid  light  thrown  out  by  the  flames 
from  the  burning  magazines,  and  the 
r^ection  of  the  blazing  transports, 
which  were  quickly  consumed  to  the 
water's  edge,  enabled  the  steamer,  in 
departing,  to  destroy  the  carriages  of 
two  gnns  which  the  Turks  were  en- 
deavouring to  get  ready  to  salute  the 
departing  squadron. 

Hastings  had  expected  to  find  at 
Volo  a  large  Turkish  man-of-wac» 
mounting  sixteen  heavy  guns,  and 
two  mortara  which  had  been  con- 
structed for  the  siege  of  Missolonghi, 
but  whioh  had  not  even  got  so  fai*  aa 
Yolo  until  after  the  fall  of  that  place. 
This  vessel  was  now  waiting  until  the 
Turks  should  require  her  to  bombard 
some  seaport  in  the  possession  of  the 
Greeks.  A  Greek  fishing-boat  came 
alongside  to  inform  Hastings  that  the 
Pasha  had  ordered  this  vessel  to  Trl- 
cheri  for  greater  security^  where  she 
was  moored,  with  three  schooners 
taken  from  the  Greeks  at  Fsara,  in  a 
amall  bay  protected  by  a  battery  of 

twelve  guns.    In  this  position,  she 
was  considered  perfectly  safe  from  the 

attacks  of  the  whole  Greek  fleet,  ^ded 
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by  the  fire-frigate  herself,  as  the 
Turks  called  the  Karteria.  Hastings 
proceeded  immediately  to  Tricheri, 
hoping  to  surprise  the  enemy  by  an 
attack  daring  the  night ;  but  he 
found  the  Turks  on  the  alert,  and 
their  well-directed  fire  of  musketry 
rendered  it  impossible  to  continue 
the  attack  with  the  smallest  chance  of 
success. 

At  daylight  next  morning,  Hast- 
ings examined  the  position  of  the 
enemy  with  care,  but  he  saw  there 
was  no  hope  of  capturing  the  bomb- 
ketch  or  any  of  the  schooners ;   he 
therefore  determined  to  confine  his 
operations  to  destroying  them.   After 
netting  up  the  steam  and  heating  a 
few  shot,  he  stood  in  to  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  Turkish 
ship,  and  going  slowly  round  in  a 
large  circle,  he  brought  his  long  guns 
to  bear  successively,  and  fired  them 
with  the  greatest  deliberation.    He 
then  moved  out  of  gunshot  of  the 
Turkish  battery  to  observe  the  effect 
of  his  fire.    In  about  half  an  hour,  a 
quantity  of  smoke  was  observed  to 
issue  from  the  large  Turkish  vessel, 
which  the  enemy  appeared  at  first  to 
disregard ;  but,  in  a  short  time,  they 
seemed  to  discover  that  their  ship 
was  on  fire,  for  they  were  seen  hurry- 
ing down  and  rushing  on  board  in 
great  numbers.  The  carronades  were 
now  reloaded  with  shells,  and  the  long 
guns  with  large  grape,  and  the  Kar- 
teria stood  in  to  prevent  the  enemy 
from  continuing  his  endeavours    to 
extinguish  the  fire.'    The  attention  of 
the  Turks  was  thus  distracted ;  the 
flames  soon  burst  through  the  decks  of 
the  ship,  and,  catching  the  rigging, 
rendered  all  approach  to  her  impos- 
sible. In  a  short  time  she  was  a  mass 
of  flame ;  and  her  guns  to  the  land- 
side,  having  been  loaded,  went  off, 
discharging  their  shot  into  the  bat- 
tery formed  for  her  protection.    As 
her  upper  works  burned  away,  she 
drifted  from  her  station ;  but  getting 
again  on  shore  against  the  rocks,  her 
magazine  exploded,  and  the  remains 
of  her  hull,  with  all  her  guns,  sank  in 
deep  water.  The  three  schooners  also 
received  several  shells,  and  were  so 
injured,  as  to  be  rendered  unable  to 
put  to  sea  without  undergoing  great 
repairs. 
The  loss  of  the  Greek  squadron  In 


this  expedition  was  Very  small ;  onlj 
three  men  were  killed  and  twt 
wounded.  But  one  of  the  killed  was 
James  Hall,  an  Englishman  on  boird 
the  Karteria — an  old  sailor  of  a  mo6t 
excellent  character,  and  possessed  of 
considerable  knowledge  in  eFoy 
branch  of  his  profes^on.  Ue  was 
killed  by  a  twelve-pound  shot  from 
the  battery  at  Tricheri.  This  shot, 
after  breaking  the  claw  of  an  ancbor, 
rebounded,  and,  in  falling,  stradt  Hall 
in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  rolled 
on  the  deck,  as  if  it  had  hardly 
touched  his  clothes.  He  fell  instanUf  , 
and  was  taken  up  quite  dead— tbi 
usual  tranquil  smile  his  features  bore 
still  lingering  on  his  lips.  Hall  wu 
not  only  a  most  excellent  sailor,  bat 
a  truly  honest  man,  and  he  was  long 
remembered  and  deeply  regretted  by 
all  on  board  the  Ejurteria.  His  n* 
mains  were  committed  to  the  deqn 
Captain  Hastings  reading  the  fimer<i} 
service;  for  the  English  insisted  that 
he  would  have  preferred  a  sailoi's 
funeral  to  being  interred  on  shore  in  a 
Greek  churchyard. 

James  Hall  was  the  only  homan 
spirit  among  the  rude  crew  of  the 
Karteria,  and  after  his  death  most  of 
the  English    sailors    displayed  the 
feelings  of  savages.   One  old  maa-of- 
war^s  man,  who  had  served  in  many  a 
well-fought  action,  declared  that  ho 
would  kill   every  Turkish  prisoner 
taken  in  the  pi-izes  at  Yolo ;  and  be 
attempted  one  night  to  break  into  the 
cabin  abaft  the  larboard  paddle-box, 
in  which  some  of  these  Turks  were 
confined.    Armed  with  a  large  knife» 
he  proclaimed  that  he  was  determined 
to  kill  the  prisoners,  and  he  called  on 
the  other  sailors  to  assist  him.    He 
argued,  that  the  war  with  the  Tnrb 
was  an  irregular  warfare;  and  as  the 
Turks  killed  their  prisoners,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  either  rebels 
or  outlaws,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Greeks  to  kill  every  Tnric  who  fell 
into  their  power.   When  brought  be- 
fore Captain  Hastings,  he  penisted 
in  his  determination;  and  though  he 
was  perfectly  sober,  he  at  last  de- 
clared that  he  would  quit  the  senrioe^ 
unless  the  English  were  allowed  ia 
future  to  kill  the  prisoners.  Hasdi^ 
tried  to  reason  with  him,  but  in  vain. 
It  was,  necessary  to  put  him  under 
ai^rest,  and  when  the  Karteria  r»> 
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timed  to  Foros,  he  demanded  his 
discbarge,  and  qnitted  Greece. 

The  Karteria  suffered  Tery  severely 
ilk  ber  hull  and  rigging,  from  the  fire 
of  the  castle  at  Yolo,  and  the  battery 
at  THcheri.  She  lost  her  jib-boom, 
main-topmast,  gaff,  and  larboard 
cat-bead,  and  received  much  other 
damage;  so  that  it  was  necessary  to 
proceed  to  Foros  to  give  her  a  tho- 
lODgb  repair.^  On  her  way,  she  was 
fortmiate  enough  to  capture  four  ves- 
sels laden  with  stores  and  provisions 
tw  the  Turks  of  Negropont. 

At  Foros,    Hastings    found    the 
afiaira  of  the  navy  very  little  im- 
proved by  Lord  Cochrane's  presence 
in  Greece;    and  we  think  that  we 
cannot  convey  a  better  idea  of  theur 
state,  than  is  contained  in  a  letter 
which  he  addressed  to  his  lordship  on 
the  30th  of  April  1827.     ''  It  is  with 
deep  regret  I  see  the  extreme  discon- 
tent  on   board   the   Sauvenr   brig, 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  greatly  in- 
creased by,  if  not  entirely  owing  to,  the 
Greeks  being  paid  in  advance,  and 
the  English  being  in  arrears  of  wages. 
In  this  country,  I  must  repeat,  my 
k>rd,  nothing  can  be  done  without 
regular  pa3rments.    By  paying  out  of 
my  own  funds  when  others  could  not 
be  obtained,  I  have  established  the 
confidence  both  of  Greeks  and  £n-  - 
giisb  in  this  vessel,  as  far  as  money  is 
oottoenied ;  but  I  cannot  continue  to 
pay  out  of  my  own  pocket.    If  funds 
are  not  forthcoming,  I  beg  leave  to 
resign.    Whilst  I  am  on  board,  the 
people  will  always  consider  me  per- 
sonally req)onsible  for  their  wages ; 
and  I  must  again  remark,  I  have  suf- 
fered already  much  too  severely  in 
my  private  fortune  in  this  service  to 
admit  of  my  making  further  sacrifices. 
Besides  wages  for  the  crew,  I  have 
various  expenses  to  repair  damages 
sustained  in  the  late  actions  at  Yolo 
sndlYicheri.*'  Captain  Hastings  was, 
however,  at  this  time,  easily  induced 
to  continue  his  services  on  board  the 
Karteria,  as  the  de£eat  of  the  Greek 
army  before  Athens  on  the  6th  of 
May,  and  the  departure  of  General 
Gordon,  Count  Foiro,  and  several 
other  Fhilhellenes,  who  considered  the 
cause  utterly  hopeless,  rendered  the 
moment  unsuitable  for  his  resigna- 
tion. 


The  Karteria  was  again  fitted  for 
sea  with  the  greatest  expedition,  and 
joined  Lord  Cochi*ane,  when  he  made 
an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  surprise 
and  capture  Ibrahim  Fasha  at  Cla- 
renza.  Hastings  was  separated  from 
the  Hellas  by  bad  weather,  and  in 
returning  to  the  rendezvous  at  Spet- 
zia,  he  lost  two  of  his  masts  and 
two  men,  in  a  hunicane  ofi'  Cape 
Malea.  Shortly  after  his  return  to 
Foros,  where  ho  was  again  compelled 
to  refit,  he  received  the  following  laco- 
nic communication  from  Lord  Coch- 
rane, in  which  all  mention  of  a  ren-^ 
dezvous  was  omitted. 

**  Memo, — If  the  Persererance  ia  fit 
for  service,  please  join  the  squadron 
without  delay. 

^  CocnBANB.    *    ' 
(*  HtOaa,  Ith  June  1827. 

'*  Captain  Hastings,  Peneveranec,** 

In  consequence  of  this  order,  Cap- 
tain Ilastiugs  set  out  in  search  of 
Lord  Cochrane.  A  series  of  fruitle.S8 
cruises  followed,  in  which  every  divi- 
sion of  the  Turkish  fieet  contrived  to 
escape  the  Greeks.  At  last,  it  was 
resolved  that  an  attack  should  be 
made  on  Yasiladhi,  the  little  fort 
which  commands  the  entrance  into 
the  lagoons  of  Missolonghi ;  and  the 
whole  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Cochrane  in  person,  appeared 
off  that  place.  The  attempt  was  only 
persisted  in  for  a  short  time,  and  it 
failed. 

The  treaty  of  the  6th  of  July  1827,. 
for  the  pacification  of  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  between  Great  Britain,, 
France,  and  Russia,  now  became 
known  to  the  Greeks  ;  and  the  news 
stimulated  both  them  and  their 
friends  to  make  increased  exertions, 
in  order  that  the  Allies  might  find  aa 
much  of  the  country'  as  possible  al- 
ready delivered  from  the  Turkish 
yoke.  A  small  squadron  of  ten  Tur- 
kish brigs  having  entered  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  Lord  Cochrane  gave  Hast- 
ings an  order  to  pursue  them,  con- 
ceived in  the  following  flattering^ 
terms: — 

••  Off  Mt$$obnghi,  18<A  $ept.  1827. 

"  You  have  been  good  enough  to 

volunteer  to  proceed  into  the  Gulf  of 

Lepaato,  into   which,  under    existing 

circumstances^  I  should  not  have  order- 
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•d  the  PerMTfiraace  (Karterk.)  I 
therefore  leave  all  the  proceedii^  to 
^our  jadgmeat,  intiniatiDg  only,  that 
-the  transporting  of  General  Church's 
troops  to  the  north  of  the  gulf,  and 
the  destruction  or  capture  of  the 
'enemy's  vessels^  will  be  services  of  high 
importance  to  the  cause  of  Greece.'* 

Captain  Hastings  immediately  en« 
teted  the  golf,  passing  through  the 
fbrmidable  stradt  between  tiie 
castles  of  the  Morea  and  Roamelia, 
called  the  Dardanelles  of  Lepanto, 
dnring  the  night.  On  the  29th  of 
^ptember,  having  collected  his  little 
squadron,  consisting  of  the  Karteria, 
the  brig  Sauvenr  of  eighteen  gons, 
commanded  by  Captain  Thomas,  and 
two  gun-boats,  each  mounting  a  loqg 
thirty- two  ponnder;  Hastings  stooa 
into  the  bay  of  Salona  ( Amphissa)  to 
attack  aTarklsh  squadron,  consisting 
of  nine  vessels,  anchored  under  the 
protection  of  batteries,  and  a  large 
body  of  troops  placed  at  the  Scala  <^ 
Salona.  Three  Austrian  merchant- 
men in  the  port  were  also  filled  with 
armed  men,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  their  masters,  and  assist- 
ed in  defending  the  squadron  at 
anchor. 

About  ten  o'clock  a.m.,  the  Earte- 
ria,  followed  by  the  Sauveur  and  the 
two  gun-boats,  stood  into  the  bay  to 
attack  this  formidable  position.  The 
Turks  were  so  confident  of  victory, 
that  they  were  eager  to  see  the  Greek 
4ships  anchor  as  near  them  as  possible. 
They  therefore  withheld  their  fire  un- 
til Captain  Hastings  made  the  signd 
for  anchoring.  The  Kartcria  proceed- 
ed much  nearer  the  shore  than  the 
saQing  vessels,  and  having  anchored 
within  five  hundred  yards,  opposite 
the  vessel  which  bore  the  flag  of  the 
Turkish  commodore,  she  opened  her 
fire.  The  Turks  then  commenced  a 
furious  cannonade  from  upwards  of 
sixty  pieces  of  artillery ;  but  they  had 
hardly  time  to  reload  the  greater  part 
of  the  guns  on  board  their  ships. 
Captain  Hastings,  before  going  into 
action,  had   heated   several   shells, 


Hanking  tJuit  fiizty-eigfat  pound  diat 
might  pass  tiuroogh  both  sides  of  the 
▼easels  he  was  about  to  engage  so 
near,  as  they  w^ere  princ^ally  OQfr> 
stracted  of  fir.  After  firing  ow 
faroadfflde  of  cold  shot  to  make  sore  ef 
the  range,  his  seoond  conaistedof  two 
hat  shells  finom  the  long  goas,  tad 
two  caicass-sheUs  trGm  the  Gun»- 
ades.  One  of  these  lodged  mtiiehsM 
of  the  Twkish  commodore,  sad, 
reaching  the  powder-magamne,  tte 
action  commenced  by  bhrning  up  hh 
ship.*  A  cttcass-adidl  expk)^  ia 
the  bows  of  the  brig  andMrod  next 
to  the  comaoodore,  she  sank  fivwaid, 
while  a  hot  shell  striking  her  stoa, 
which  atood  np  in  the  ahalloar  wat«» 
it  was  soon  enveloped  in  flaaMS.  Ia 
a  few  minutes^  another  veasel  ▼» 
|>erceived  to  be  on  fire ;  ai^  a  fioe 
Algerine  schooner,  movntiBg  tweatf 
long  brass  gnns,  having  leoeived  i 
shell  i^ch  exploded  between  ber 
decks,  was  abandoned  by  hercrer. 

The  battle  of  Saloon  aiforded  thi 
most  satisfiictoiy  pFoo&  of  the  effi* 
ciency  of  the  annanneat  of  steaia- 
boats,  with  heavy  guns,  which  Captaifi 
Hastings  had  so  long  and  so  wanaly 
advocated.  The  terc^  and  tapd 
manner  in  which  a  Ibnse  ao  greafc^ 
anperior  to  his  own  was  mtaiy  aoni- 
hsUted  by  the  hot  ahat  and  shefls  of 
the  Earteria,  aUenced  tiie  ^^poaents  af 
Captain  Hastings*  plan  thronghoit 
aii£arope.  Fr^thatdayithecaae 
evident  to  all  who  stndaad  the  pro- 
gress of  naval  waifaia,  that  eveiT 
nation  in  Enrope  nuist  adopt  hii 
principles  of  marine  artillery,  aad 
arm  some  vessels  m  their  fleets  oa  the 
model  he  had  given  them.  InGfeeoe 
the  qnestion  of  oontinning  to  hire 
merchant  ships  to  fonn  a  fleet  wis 
pnt  to  rest ;  and  the  necesaty  of  oca* 
menciag  the  fonnatiqn  of  a  natioaal 
navy  was  now  admitted  by  Hydnotai« 
Spetziotes,  and  Psariotes. 

The  services  of  the  other  vessela  in 
the  Greek  sqnadron  atSadoaa,  thoagh 
eclipsed  by  the  8iq>erior  annameat  ef 
the  Karteria,  ought  not  to  be  ofer. 


*  In  a  description  of  the  engagement,  forwarded  by  the  Aostrian-consnl  it  P*- 
tras  to  the  consul-general  in  the  Ionian  blands,  which  was  captured  by  the 
Greeks,  the  following  is  the  account  given  bv  the  Anatrians : — *^  II  coiniiiin«U 
ante  della  flottigUa  Ottomana  con  terzo  del  Yapore  andd  per  aria,  avendofli 
questo  gettato  una  granata  in  Santa  Barbara." 
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looked.  Captain  Thomas,  who  com- 
manded the  Saaveur,  displayed  all  the 
courage,  activity,  and  skill  of  an  expe- 
rienced English  officer ;  he  silenced  the 
two  batteries,  on  which  the  Turks  had 
placed  great  dependence,  as  alone  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  the  Greeks  from  en- 
tering the  port ;  and  by  a  well-directed 
fire  of  grape,  he  compelled  the  troops 
which  lined  the  shore  to  get  under 
the  cover  of  the  irregular  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Hastings  then 
made  the  signal  for  all  the  boats  of 
the  squadron  to  take  possession  of  the 
Algerine  schooner  and  the  two  other 
brigs  which  were  not  on  fii^. 

A  severe  contest  took  place  in  order 
to  gam  possession  of  the  schooner ;  for 
the  fire  of  the  Greek  ships  being  sus- 
pended as  the  boats  approached  her, 
the  Turkish  troops  sprang  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  rushed  to  the  edge 
of  the  rocks,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  her  deck.    From  this  position  they 
•opened  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry  on 
those  who  had  mounted  her  sides. 
The  fire  of  the  gun-boats  again  cleared 
the  beach  ;  but  the  Turks  contrived  to 
keep  up  a  severe  fire  at  intervals,  and 
Jdr  Scanlan,  the  first  lieutenant  of  the 
Sauveur,  was  killed,  and  several  others 
wounded,  in  attempting  to  get  her 
under    weigh.      Captain     Hastings 
fitcamed  up  to  the  schooner  at  last, 
and  having  got  her  stream-cable  made 
fast,  attempted  to  move  her ;  but  the 
cable  broke,  and  it  became  evident 
•that  the  falling  tide  in  the  bay  had 
fixed  her  firmly  on  the  ground.  With 
incredible  exertions  her  long  brass 
^uns  were  all  saved,  and  she  was  then 
«et  on  fire.  ]Mr  Phalangas,  a  Greek  offi- 
cer, the  first  lieutenant  of  the  Karteria, 
was  also  wounded  in  setting  fire  to  a 
brig  anchored  at  some  distance  from 
the  rest.    The  boats  then  concluded 
the  day  by  driving  the  Turks  from 
the  Austrian  merchantmen,  and  bring- 
ing out  these  vessels  as  prizes. 

In  this  engagement  nine  Turkish 
vessels  were  destroyed,  though  de- 
fended by  batteries  on  shore  and  up- 
wards of  600  veteran  troops ;  yet  it 
cost  the  assailants  only  six  men  killed 
and  a  few  wounded.  In  the  despatch 
of  Captain  Hastings,  announcing  the 
victory,  he  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
the  merits  of  Captain  Hane,  who  had 
aerved  with  him  at  the  siege  of  Nau- 
j>lia  in  1822,  and  in  Crete  daring  the 


campaign  of  1823.  "  The  services  of 
Captain  Hane  of  the  artillery,  serving 
on  board  this  vessel,  are  too  well 
known  on  every  former  occasion  to 
make  it  necessary  for  me  to  say  more 
than  that  I  am  equally  indebted  to 
him  now  as  on  other  occasions." 

Ibrahim  Pasha  was  at  Navarin 
with  an  immense  fieet,  when  he  heard 
of  the  destruction  of  his  ships  in  the 
bay  of  Salona.  Su*  Edward  Codring- 
ton  and  Admlr^  de  Rigny  had,  on 
the  25th  of  September,  entered  into  a 
convention  with  him  to  suspend  all 
hostilities  against  the  Greeks  until  ho 
should  receive  answers  from  Constan- 
tinople and  Alexandria  to  the  com- 
munications made  on  the  part  of  the 
three  allied  powers ;  but  neither  Hast- 
ings nor  the  Turkish  commodore  in  the 
Gulf  of  Lepanto  were  aware  of  this  cir- 
cumstance. The  rage  of  Ibrahim  when 
he  heard  of  the  result  of  the  afi'air  at 
Salona  knew  no  bounds,  and  he  deter^ 
mined  to  inflict  the  severest  vengeance 
on  Hastings,  whose  little  squadron  he 
thought  he  could  easily  annihilate. 

Sir  Edward  Codrington,  after  ar- 
ranging the  terms  of  the  convention, 
had  repaired  to  Zante  to  wait  the 
arrival  of  several  vessels  he  expected, 
and  Admiral  de  Rigny  had  left  Na- 
varln  to  coUect  the  French  force  in  the 
Archipelago.     Ibrahim,  seeing  that 
there  were  no  ships  of  the  allies  at 
Navarin  capable  of  stopping  his  fieet, 
ordered  twenty-six  men-of-war  to  put 
to  sea  on  the  30th  of  September.    He 
embarked  himself  with  this  division 
of  his  fieet,  determined  to  witness  the 
destruction  of  the  Greek  squadron.  A 
violent  gale,  however,  compelled  him 
to  put  back  on  the  3d  of  October; 
but  a  part  of  his  fieet,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Patrona  Bey,  persisting 
in  its  endeavours  to  enter  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  was  pursued  by  Admiral 
Codrington,  who  forced  it  to  return  to 
Navarin,  but  not  until  he  had  found 
himself  obliged  to  fire  into  several  of 
the  Ottoman  ships.    As  the  English 
admiral  had  at  the  time  a  very  small 
force  at  Zante,  many  of  the  Turkish 
ships  might,  in  spite  of  all  his  exer- 
tions, have  escaped  into  the  gulf,  un- 
less he  had  been  aided  in  arresting 
their  progress  by  a  succession  of  gales 
which  blew  on  the  4th,  6th,  and  6th 
of  October.    These  gales  assisted  Sir 
-Edward  Codrington  in  compelling  tke 
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whole  of  the  dispersed  fleet  of  the 
Patrona  Bey  to  seek  refage  in  the 
portofNavarin. 

In  the  mean  time  the  position  of 
Captain  Hastings  was  one  of  extreme 
danger,  and  Loni  Cochrane,  who  ad« 
die^ed  his  last  official  commnnication 
to  him  on  the  12th  of  October,  con- 
veys his  parting  words  of  praise  and 
confidence  in  the  following  terms : — 
"  Yon  have  done  so  mnch  good,  and 
80  mnch  is  anticipated  firom  your  keep- 
ing open  the  communications  between 
tibe  shores  of  the  gulf,  that  I  think  yon 
wonld  do  well  to  remain  for  a  while 
where  you  are.    You  occupy,  how- 
ever, a  position  of  risk,  if  the  reports 
are  true  regarding  the  fleet  being  off 
Patras;  and  therefore  I  leave  you  to 
act  in  all  thuigs  as  yon  judge  best  for 
the   public   service."     Hastings,  as 
soon  as  he  was  informed  of  Ibrahim 
Pasha^s  intention  to  attack  him,  and 
before  ho  had  received  the  news  of  his 
deliverance  by  the  movement  of  Sir 
Edward  Codrington^s  squadron,  had 
selected  the  spot  in  which  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  defy  the  attacks  of  the 
whole  fleet  sent  against  him.     He 
chose  a  small  bay  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  formed 
in  the  rocky  precipices  of  Mount  Ger- 
anion,  and  open  to  the  Alcyonian  sea. 
This  little  bay  or  port  is  called  Stravi. 
Its  entrance  is  protected  by  two  rocky 
islands,  and  it  is  bounded  on  the  con- 
tinent by  a  succession  of  precipices 
covered  by  pine  woods,  which  render 
the  debarkation  of  a  large  force  in  the 
neighbourhood  very  difficult.    Hast- 
ings proposed  to  defend  this  position 
by  landing  four  of  his  guns  on  the 
mainland  and  the  islands;  and  he 
made  every  preparation  for  receiving 
the  Egjrptians  with  a  weli-snstained 
fire  of  hot  shot,  while  a  number  of 
Greek  troops  were  assembled  to  man 
Uie  rocks  around. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Ibra- 
him Pasha  committed  a  blunder  in 
violating  the  convention  into  which 
he  had  just  entered,  and  his  attempt 
at  taking  vengeance  into  his  own 
hands,  instead  of  appealing  to  the 
three  allied  powers,  created  great  dis- 
trust on  the  part  of  the  admirals. 
They  naturally  enough  conceived  that 
he  would  always  hold  Uimiself  ready 
to  take  every  advantage  of  their  at!- 
sence,  and  their  only  method  of  effec- 


tually watching  the  immense  fleet  as- 
sembled at  Navarin  was  by  bringing 
theur  own  squadrons  to  an  anchor  in 
that  immense  harbour.  The  battle  of 
Navarin,  on  the  20th  of  October,  was 
the  natural  consequence  of  the  dis- 
trnst  on  the  one  side,  and  the  eager 
desire  of  revenge  on  the  other,  which 
rendered  the  proximity  of  the  differ- 
ent fleets  necessary.  The  affiur  of 
Captain  Hastings  at  Salona,  as  one  of 
the  proximate  causes  of  this  great 
navai  engagement,  acquires  an  his- 
torical importance  far  exceeding  its 
mere  military  results.  In  the  eyes  ^ 
the  Greeks  and  Turks  it  very  justly 
occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Greek  war,  as  it  is  by  them 
always  viewed  as  the  link  whidi  con- 
nects their  military  operations  with 
the  celebrated  battle  of  Navarin. 

The  destruction  of  the  Turkish  and 
Egyptian  fleets  deUvo^  Greece  from 
imminent  peril ;  but  in  tlie  exnltatioB 
created  by  the  assurance  that  their 
independence  was  firmly  established, 
the  Greek  government  began  to  for- 
get the  services  which  t£s  Karteria 
had  rendered  in  the  days  of  their  de- 
spair.   No  supplies  of  any  kind  were 
forwarded  to  Captain  Hastings,  who 
remained   in   the   gulf;   both  Lord 
Cochrane  and  the  government  allow- 
ed him  to  remain  without  provisions, 
and  his  crew  would  have  in  great  part 
quitted  him,  unless  he  had  paid  the 
men  their  wages  from  his  own  fortune. 
On  the  17th  of  November  he  wrote 
to  Lord  Codirane,  nvging  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  him  some  assistance. 
This  letter,  which  remained  unan- 
swered, contains  the  following  pas- 
sages:— ^^I  am  now  seven  thousand 
pounds  out  of  podcet  by  my  sovioes 
in  Greece,  and  I  am  daily  expending 
my  own  money  for  the  pnbUc  service. 
Our  prizes  are  servingas  transports  for 
the  army,  and  we  must  either  alMNtlT 
abandon  this  position  or  be  paid 
Without  money  I  cannot  any  lonf^ 
maintain  this  vesseL    I  will  do  all  I 
can;  but  I  must  repeat,  that  it  is  not 
quite  fair  I  should  end  a  beggar,  after 
all  the  labour,  vexation,  and  disap- 
pointment I  have  experienced  for^ 
many  years." 

The  only  body  of  troops  available 
for  any  national  purpoee,  which  had 
been  kept  together  after  the  loss  of 
Athens,  with  the  exception  of  the  corps 
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cf  regular  troops  noder  General  Fab- 
vkr,  was  that  assembled  by  General 
Church  on  the  sonthcrn  shores  of  the 
Golf  of  Lepanto.  As  soon  as  the  battle 
of  XaTarin  had  paralysed  the  move- 
ments of  the  Turks,  General  Chnrch 
determined  to  transport  his  troops 
from  the  Morea  into  Acamania,  trhere 
the  Greek  captains,  who  had  snbmit- 
ted  to  the  Turks,  offered  again  to  take 
up  arms,  if  an  adequate  force  appeared 
Id  the  province  to  support  them.  The 
priocipal  object  which  detained  the 
Karteria  in  the  gulf  had  been  to  assist 
the  movements  of  General  Church, 
who  now  resolved  to  cross  over  to 
Acamania  from  Cape  Papas.  On  the 
evening  of  the  17th  of  November, 
Captain  Hastings  received  a  commu- 
nication from  General  Church,  re- 
questing him  to  appear  off  Cape  Papas 
next  day. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  rendezvous 
in  time,  Hastings  was  compelled  to' 
quit  the  gulf  in  the  daytime,  and 
consequently  to  expose  his  own  ship 
and  the  three  prizes  to  the  fire  of  the 
castli^  of  the  Morea  and  Romelia — an 
act  of  rashness  of  which  he  would  not 
willingly  have  been  guilty.  The  castle 
of  the  Morea  mounted  about  sixty 
guns,  and  that  of  Romelia  twenty- 
seven  ;  those  commanding  the  straights 
were  of  large  calibre.  As  theur  fire 
crossed,  the  passage  of  the  Dardan- 
elles of  Lepanto  was  always  consider- 
ed a  dangerous  enterprise ;  and  cer- 
tainly, if  the  batteries  had  been  served 
by  good  artillerymen,  no  ship  could 
have  ventured  under  their  fire  with- 
out being  destroyed.  Even  with  the 
pmners  of  Ibrahim  Pasha's  army,  the 
passage  was  attended  with  consider- 
able risk. 

Tbe  little  squadron  of  Captun  Has- 
tings approached  the  castles  about 
noon  on  a  beautiful  day.  The  Kar- 
teria, leading  with  a  favourable  wind, 
and  spreading  an  immense  extent  of 
canvass  from  her  four  low  masts,  glid- 
ed along  with  the  aid  of  her  steam  at 
an  amazing  rate.  Her  three  prizes, 
followed  with  every  sail  set,  and  two 
Greek  misticos  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  of  qnittmg  the  gulf  in 
order  to  cruise  as  privateers  between 
Patraa  and  MissolonghL  The  mo- 
ment the  Karteria  came  withui  gun- 
shot of  theTuridsh  castles,  they  open- 
ed their  firo ;  and  for  some  time  the 
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balls  fell  thick  around  her^those  of 
both  castles  passing  over  her  hull, 
and  falling  beyond  their  mark.  Se- 
veral' shot,  however,  struck  her  sails, 
and  the  slow  and  rcgnlar  manner  in 
which  each  gun  was  discharged  as  it 
came  to  bear,  indicated  that  the  pas- 
sage was  not  likely  to  be  effected 
without  some  loss.  Fortunately  very 
few  shot  struck  the  hull  of  tho  Kar- 
teria, yet  the  damage  she  received 
was  not  inconsiderable.  The  funnel 
was  shot  through,  a  patent  windlass 
was  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  frag- 
ments of  the  iron  wheels  scattered 
about  the  decks  like  a  shower  of  grape. 
Several  paddles  were  wrench^  off 
the  starboard  paddle-wheel,  and  one 
shot  passed  through  tho  side  near  the 
water's  edge.  Two  of  the  best  sailors 
on  board  were  killed  by  a  twenty- 
four  pound  shot  while  working  a  gun 
on  the  quarter-deck.  The  hand  of  a 
boy  was  canicd  away  by  another, 
and  yet  all  this  loss  was  sustained 
ero  the  Karteria  had  reached  the 
centre  of  the  passage.  At  the  mo- 
ment when  every  shot  was  taking 
effect,  the  Turks  suddenly  lost  the 
range.  Every  succeeding  shot  passed 
over  tho  steamer,  and  she  proceeded 
along  under  the  fire  of  more  than  half 
the  guns,  without  receiving  any  addi- 
tional damage.  The  Turks  were  only 
able  to  reload  a  few  guns  to  discharge 
at  the  rest  of  the  squadron,  which 
escaped  uninjured. 

The  loss  of  two  men  killed  and  one 
wounded,  distressed  Captain  Hastings. 
He  was  sure  the  Turks  at  Patras  would 
soon  receive  an  exaggerated  account 
of  the  damage  he  had  sustained,  from 
their  spies  at  Zante ;  and  as  this 
would  embolden  those  who  furnished 
their  camp  with  provisions,  he  was 
extremely  anxious  to  destroy  any 
vessels  that  might  be  anchored  at 
Patras,  in  order  to  convince  the 
enemy  that  the  Karteria  was  to  be 
dreaded,  even  after  receiving .  the 
greatest  injury.  A  favourable  oppor- 
'tunity  fortunately  offered  itself  of  dis- 
playing the  power  of  tho  steamer  to 
Ibrahim  Pasha's  camp  at  Patras.  On 
approaching  the  roadstead,  a  brig 
heavily  laden  was  seen  at  anchor, 
which  had  evidently  arrived  the  pre- 
ceding night,  little  expecting  that 
the  Greek  squadron  would  quit  tho 
gulf  in  the  daytime.    Hastings  im- 
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mediately  made  every  preparatidki  for 
cutting  ber  ont,  bnt  the  Austrian 
consul  was  seen  approaching  in  a 
small  boat,  with  a  flag  like  the  ensign 
of  a  three-decker.  The  following 
dialogue  took  place  between  him  and 
Hastings  alongside  the  Karteria,  while 
the  Anstrians  in  the  brig  were  actively 
engaged  in  getting  every  thing  ready 
to  haul  their  vessel,  at  a  moment's 
warning,  under  a  battery  of  Tnrkish 
field-pieces  placed  on  the  beach. 

Hoitmga. — ^*  As  Austrian  consul, 
yon  must  be  aware  that  the  Greek 
government  have  been  blockading 
Fatras  for  some  time,  and  that  there 
is  now  a  gun-boat  cruising  off  the 

port." 

Ausirian  Com^L--*'^  My  government 
acknowledges  no  such  authority  as  a 
Greek  government,  and,  consequently, 
does  not  admit  the  v^dity  of  its 
acts." 

HoMtrngs,'-^^  My  orders,  howev^, 
are  to  ooforce  those  acts.  I  must« 
therefore,  request  you  to  proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  Austrian  brig  at 
anchor  in  the  harbour,  and  order  the 
master  to  come  on  board  with  his 
papers." 

Auatrian  Consul. — *^  I  believe  I  am 
speaking  to  an  Englishman;  and 
neither  Austria  nor  Turkey  being  at 
war  with  England,  you  are  bound  to 
respect  the  Austrian  flag. 

HoMtingB.-^*'*'  You  are  speaking,  sir^ 
to  an  officer  in  the  Greek  service, 
commanding  the  squadron  blockading 
Patras;  and  if  the  Austrian  brig  does 
not  place  itself  under  my  protection 
in  five  mmutes,  I  shall  fire  into  the 
Turkish  camp,  and  it  will  be  de- 
stroyed." 

In  saying  this.  Captain  Hastings 
took  out  his  watch  and  left  the  con- 
sul, who  vainly  endeavoured  to  renew 
the  conversation  in  order  to  gain 
time.  When  he  quitted  the  Karteria, 
he  pulled  towards  the  shore,  instead 
of  proceedmg  to  communicate  Hast- 
ings' orders  to  the  master  of  the  brig. 
This  being,  apparently,  a  concerted 
signal,  the  greatest  exertions  were 
suddenly  commenced  to  haul  the 
Austrian  vessel  under  the  guns  of  the 
batteiy. 

Hastings  allowed  the  Austrian  con- 
sul five  minutes  to  reach  the  shore ; 
and  as  he  was  not  inclined  to  expose 
his  crew  to  any  loss  in  taking  posses- 
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sion  of  a  prise  which  he  oooid  easily^ 
destroy  without  danger^  he  directed 
his  fire  against  the  Austrian  brig.  As 
soon  as  he  found  that  he  was  ap« 
proaching  the  range  of  the  Turkish 
battery,  he  fired  a  few  shells  into  it 
and  the  Austrian  vessel.  One  of  these 
exploding  in  her  hull  near  the  water*a 
edge,  tore  out  great  part  of  her  side, 
and  she  sank  ahnost  iustantaseoosly, 
barely  leaving  time  for  the  crew  ta 
escape  in  the  long-boat. 

On  the  28th  of  November,  G«ne« 
ral  Church  reached  Q«^  Papas  with 
the  first  division  of  his  army,  oonsist- 
ing  of  only  six  hundred  men,  whidi 
was  embarked  and  traBq[K>ited  to 
Dragomestr^.  Two  days  after,  the 
squadron  returned,  and  conveyed  over 
to  Romelia  the  remainder  of  the  Greek 
troops,  not  exceeding  seven  hnndred 
soldiers;  so  that  General  Church 
opened  his  winter  campaign  inAear- 
nania,  which  led  to  the  conquest  of 
that  province,  with  a  force  of  only 
one  thousand  three  hnndred  fighting 
men. 

While  the  Greek  anny  waa  engaged 
in  fortifying  its  position  at  Dnigo- 
medtrd,   Captain  Haistings  resolved 
to  attack  Y asiladhi— the  smaQ  insolar 
fort  commanding  the  entrance  into 
the  lagoons  of  Missokmgfai  and  Ana* 
tolikon,  which  Lord  Cochrane  had 
attempted  in  vain  to  capture  about 
three  months  before.    On  the  22d  of 
December  he  anchored  aboat  three 
thousand  yards  from  the  fort,  findSag 
that  it  was  impossible  to  bring  the 
Karteria  any  nearer.     For  neuly  a 
mile  round  Vasiladhi,  the  depth  of 
the  water  does  not  exceed  three  feet, 
and  the  fort  itself  rises  Httle  more 
than  six  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.     The  bombardment  of  snch  a 
place  was  a  deUcate  operati<Mi,  re- 
quiring the  most  favouraUe  weather, 
and  the  very  best  artiUeiy  practice. 
The  first  day  the  attempt  was  made, 
two  hundred  shells  were  fired  without 
prodncmg  any  eflbet    Yfbxnt  fired  e» 
riooduiy  they  diverged  to  the  right 
and  left  in  a  manner  whidi  gave  Va- 
siladhi the  appearance  of  an  enchanted 
spot.    Cq>tain  Hastings  coqjectared 
that  this  singular  chrcumstanee  was 
owing  to  the  ^aUownessof  tiie  water; 
the  mud  approaching  tiie  suifece  cteee 
to  the  fort,  afforded  so  modi  mors 
resistance  to  the  sheila  which  fell  in 
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its  immediate  viciQitj,  as  to  cause  a 
more  marked  deviation  in  the  line  of 
their  primary  direction. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  ibnnd  that 
those  shells  which  were  fired  with  a 
charge  of  eight  pounds  of  powder,  at 
twenty-three  degrees  of  elevation — 
the  highest  elevation  that  could  be 
given  to  the  long  guns — all  varied  to 
the  right,  though  the  day  was  per- 
fectly c^lm.  This  variation  appeared 
to  be  caused  by  a  strong  current  of 
air  at  some  height  above  the  earth's 
surface ;  but  it  was  so  irregular  that 
it  was  found  impossible  to  make  any 
correct  allowance  for  it ;  and  it  was 
singular,  that  any  wind  perceptible 
on  the  deck  of  the  Karteria  blew  in 
the  contrary  direction. 

For  some  days  after  this  unsuccess- 
ful attempt,  the  weather  was  too 
stormy  to  think  of  renewing  the  at- 
tack ;  but  on  the  29th  of  December 
the  day  was  perfectly  calm,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  that  transparent  clear- 
ness which  characterises  the  climate 
of  Greece.  Hastings  determined  to 
bombard  Vasiladhi  a  second  time. 
The  first  shell  fired  indicated  that  the 
circumstances  were  now  favourable  ; 
and  the  fourth,  which  Captain  Hast- 
ings fired  with  his  own  hand,  exploded 
in  the  powder-magazine.  All  the 
boats  were  instantly  ordered  out  to 
storm  the  place ;  but  the  Turks  were 
thrown  into  such  a  state  of  confusion 
by  the  explosion  of  the  powder,  and 
the  fire  which  burst  out  in  their 
huts,  that  they  were  unable  to  offer 
any  resistance ;  and  the  assailants, 
commanded  by  Captain  Hanc  of  the 
artillery,  entered  the  place,  seized  the 
arms  of  the  Turks,  and  set  them  to 
work  at  extinguishing  the  fire,  which 
was  spreading  to  the  magazme  of 
provisions,  as  if  they  had  only  arrived 
to  assist  their  friends.  There  were 
flfty-one  Turks  in  the  fort;  twelve 
bad  been  killed  by  the  explosion. 

Captain  Hastings  ordered  all  the 
prisoners  to  be  transported  on  board 
the  Karteria ;  and  as  he  could  ill  spare 
any  of  his  provisions,  and  could  not 
encumber  his  vessel  with  enemies  who 
required  to  be  guarded,  he  resolved 
to  release  them  immediately.  He 
therefore  informed  the  Turkish  com- 
mandant that  he  would  send  him  to 
Missoloughi  in  a  monoxylon,  or  canoe 
used  in  the  lagoons,  in  order  to  pro- 
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cure  two  large  flat-bottomed  boats  to 
take  away  the  prisoners.  The  Turk^ 
who  considered  this  was  only  a  polite 
way  of  letting  him  know  that  he  waa 
to  be  drowned  or  suffocated  in  tho 
mud,  showed,  nevertheless,  no  sign» 
of  fear  or  anger.  He  thanked  Cap- 
tain Hastings  for  the  soldier-like  man* 
ner  in  which  he  had  been  treated,  and 
said  that,  as  a  prisoner,  it  was  his^ 
duty  to  meet  death  in  any  way  hi» 
conqueror  might  determine.  The 
scene  at  last  began  to  assume  a  comic 
character ; — ^for  Hastings  was  the  last 
person  on  board  to  perceive  that  his 
prisoner  supposed  that  he  was  about 
to  be  murdered  by  his  orders ;  and 
the  Turkish  commandant  was  the 
only  one  w^ho  did  not  understand  that 
it  was  really  Hastings'  intention  te 
send  him  to  Missoloughi  in  perfect 
safety.  When  the  Turk  was  con- 
ducted to  the  monoxylon,  in  which 
one  of  his  own  men  was  seated,  uk 
order  to  paddle  the  boat  through  the 
lagoon,  he  was  convinced  of  his  error, 
and  his  expressions  of  gratitude  ta 
Hastings  were  warm,  though  as  dig* 
nified  as  his  previous  conduct. 

The  flat-bottomed  boats  arrived 
next  day,  and  took  away  the  prisoners. 
They  brought  a  sheep  and  a  sabre  as 
a  present  to  Captain  Hastings  from 
the  Turkish  commandant,  accom^ 
panied  by  a  letter  expressing  his  re- 
gret that  the  commander-in-chief  in 
Missolonghi  would  not  allow  him  to> 
come  himself  to  visit  his  benefactor. 

The  conquest  of  Vasiladhi  did  not 
diminish  the  difficulties  with  which 
Hastings  was  surrounded,  nor  remove 
any  of  the  disagreeable  circumstances 
attendant  on  the  neglect  with  which 
he  was  treated  by  Lord  Cochrane  and 
the  Greek  government.  On  the  7th 
of  January  1828,  he  wrote  to  a  friend 
in  the  following  desponding  terms  : — 
"  I  am  full  of  misery.  I  have  not  a 
dollar.  I  owe  my  people  three  months* 
pay,  and  five  dollars  a  man  gratuity 
for  Vasiladhi.  I  have  no  provisions. 
I  have  lost  an  anchor  and  chain.  If 
I  can  get  out  of  my  present  difficulties^ 
I  may  perhaps  go  into  the  gulf." 

On  the  16th  of  January  he  wrote 
to  the  Greek  government,  stating  all 
the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and 
complaining  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Karteria  had  been  left  entirely 
dependent  on  his  private  resources. 
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lie  wrote :  '^  It  has  become  an  estab- 
lished maxim  to  leave  this  vessel 
without  any  supplies.  Dr  Goss  has 
JQSt  been  at  Zante,  and  has  left  three 
hundred  dollars  for  the  Helvetia,  now 
serving  under  my  orders — but  not  one 
farthing,  no  provisions,  and  not  even 
a  single  word,  for  me.  Five  months 
ago,  I  was  eight  thousand  dollars  in 
advance  for  the  pay  of  my  crew ;  and, 
since  that  time,  I  have  only  received 
one  thousand  dollars  from  the  naval 
chest  of  Lord  Cochrane,  and  six 
hundred  from  the  military  of  General 
Church.  This  last  sum  is  not  even 
sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  detention  of  our  prizes  in  order 
to  serve  as  transports  for  the  army. 
I  have,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  this  vessel,  been  obliged 
to  purchase  wood  for  our  steam*engine, 
and  provisions  for  the  gun-boat  Hel- 
vetia— to  which  I  have  also  furnished 
two  hundred  dollars  in  money  to  pay 
the  crew.  The  capture  of  Vasiladhi 
has  cost  me  two  thousand  dollars;  yet 
I  have  not  taken  the  brass  cannon  in 
that  fort,  and  replaced  them  with  the 
iron  guns  of  our  prizes,  in  order  to 
assist  me  in  meeting  my  expenses.^' 

About  this  time  Count  Capo  dlstrias 
arrived  in  Greece  to  assume  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  republic ;  and  Captain 
Hastings,  as  soon  as  he  was  infoi*med 
of  his  arrival,  transmitted  him  a  very 
valuable  letter,  in  which  he  gave  a 
luminous  picture  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Western  Greece.  This  letter  is 
particularly  instructive,  as  it  gives  an 
admirable  summary  of  the  line  of 
•conduct  which  gained  Hastings  his 
great  reputation  in  Greece.  ^^  From 
the  hour  of  my  receiving  the  com- 
^mand  of  the  Karteria,  I  determined  to 
•break  down  the  system  existing  in 
the  navy  of  paying  the  sailors  in  ad- 
vance, as  such  a  practice  is  destruc- 
tive of  all  discipline.  The  Greek 
government  and  Lord  Cochrane, 
however,  did  not  adopt  this  rule. 
They  paid  their  own  equipages  in 
-advance,  and  they  left  mine  unpaid.** 
Count  Capo  dlstrias,  though  a  very 
able  diplomatist,  was  not- a  military 
man;  and  he  paid  no  attention  to 
Hastings*  letter.  Lord  Cochrane,  who 
had  long  ceased  to  hold  any  commu- 
nication with  Captain  Hastings,  had, 
a  short  time  previous  to  the  arrival 
of  Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  suddenly  dis- 


appeared from  Greece,  in  the  English 
yacht  in  which  he  arrived,  witlout 
giving  the  Greek  government  any 
notice  of  his  intention.  In  this  stste 
of  things,  it  was  not  wondcrfol  that 
the  naval  affairs  of  the  oonntrj  fell 
into  the  most  deplorable  snArchr; 
and  the  disorder  Ix^me  so  pamfiil  to 
Captain  Hastings,  that  he  resigned 
the  command  of  the  Karteria  and  re- 
solved to  quit  Greece. 

The  importance  of  preventing  so 
distinguished  a  Philhellene  from  qoit- 
ting  Greece  so  shortly  after  his  own 
arrival,  struck  Count  Capo  d*lstiias 
very  forcibly,  and  he  resolved  to  do 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  retain 
Captain  Hastings  in  his  service.  To 
effect  this,  he  invited  him  to  a  per- 
sonal interview  at  Poros,  in  order,  as 
he  said,  to  avail  himself  of  the  tsIs- 
able  experience  of  so  tried  a  Mend  to 
the  cause  of  his  country.    When  they 
met,  it  was  easy  for  Capo  d'Istrias  to 
persuade  Hastings  to  resume  the  coo* 
mand  of  the  naval  division  in  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth ;  particularly  as  the  presi- 
dent promised  to  adopt  the  principles 
which  Hastings  laid  down  as  neces- 
sary for  the  formation  of  a  national 
navy,  and  engaged  to  follow  his  ad- 
vice in  organizing  this  force.  Nothmgt 
indeed,  could  have  gratified  the  aml»- 
tion  of  Captain  Hastings  so  much  as 
being  employed  in  this  way,  since  be 
could  thus  hope  to  raise  a  dnrabie 
monument  of  his  naval  skiH,  anda 
lasting  memorial  of  his  service  la 
Greece. 

After  commencing  the  formation  of 
a  naval  arsenal  at  Poros,  and  Uyiog 
the  foundation  for  some  snperstnc- 
ture  of  oi-der  in  the  naval  administra- 
tion, Hastings  agam  assumed  the  coa- 
mand  of  the  Karteria ;  and  on  the  9th 
of  May  1828,  anchored  offVasiltdhV 
in  order  to  co-operate  with  the  troops 
under  General  Church.  The  nnited 
forces  had  been  directed  by  the  pre- 
sident to  act  against  Anatolikon  and 
Mi3Solonghi,which,itwas  hoped,  woold 

easily  be  compelled  to  surrrader.  After 
reconnoitring  the  approaches  to  Ana- 
tolikon, which  General  Church  h»i 
resolved  to  attack  first,  Captain  Hast- 
ings, with  his  usual  activity,  prepared 
rocket -frames,  and  brought  all  his 
boats  into  the  lagoons.  On  the  15tii, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  set  fire  to  the 
town  by  the  discharge  of  a  number  of 
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six  and  twelve-poand  rockets;  but, 
though  many  entered  the  place,  no 
conflagration  ensued,  and  the  attack 
failed.  It  was  then  determined  to 
bombard  Anatolikon ;  and,  under  the 
ooTer  of  a  heavy  fire  of  shells  from  the 
batteries,  and  grenades  from  the  gun- 
boats, to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  the 
place  by  storm. 

The  25th  of  May  was  fixed  for  the 
assault ;  and  Captain  Hastings,  who 
felt  the  necessity  of  enforcing  order, 
and  setting  an  example  of  courage  in 
so  important  a  crisis,  determined  to 
direct  the  attack  of  the  naval  forces  in 
person.  Unfortunately,  a  division  of 
the  land  forces,  which  were  totally 
destitnte  of  all  discipline,  and  not 
even  officered  in  a  regular  mannw, 
had  been  embarked  in  the  boats  of 
some  Greek  privateers,  for  the  purpose 
of  asfllsting  in  the  attack.  The^real 
object  of  these  troops  was  to  try  £6 
get  first  into  the  place  in  order  to  pil- 
kge.  Before  the  artillery  had  pro- 
duced any  efiect,  and  before  Captain 
Hastings  had  made  all  the  necessary 
dispositions  for  the  assault,  these  irre- 
gular troops  advanced  to  the  attack. 
Two  ofiicers  of  the  marine,  who  com- 
manded the  gun-boats  at  the  greatest 
distance  fix>m  the  boats  of  the  Kar- 
teria,  seeing  the  attack  commencing, 
and  supposing  that  the  signal  h^ 
been  given  by  Captain  Hastings, 
pushed  forward.  No  alternative  now 
remained  between  carrying  the  place, 
or  witnessing  a  total  defeat  of  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  force  under  his 
command ;  Hastings,  therefore,  with- 
out a  mementos  hesitation,  endea- 
voured to  repair  the  error  idready 
committed,  by  rendering  the  attadc 
as  general  as  possible.'  Making  the 
signal  of  attack,  he  led  the  boats  of 
the  Karteria  to  the  assault. 

The  ardour  of  the  troops  who  rash- 
ly commenced  the  attack  abated,  as 
soon  as  they  found  that  the  Turks 
received  them  with  a  well-directed 
fire  of  musketry.  Alter  some  feeble 
attempts  to  approach  the*  enemy,  in 
which  they  sustained  no  loss,  tihey 
kept  their  boats  stationary  far  out  of 
musket-shot  of  Anatolikon.  On  the 
other  side,  the  boats  of  the  Greek 
squadron  advanced  with  great  gallan- 
try and  steadiness;  but  the  Turks  had 
assembled  a  powerful  force,  which  was 
posted  in  a  well-protected  position, 
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and  opened  a  severe  fire  on  the  assail- 
ants. The  shallow  water,  and  intri- 
cate channel  through  the  lagoon,  re- 
tarded the  progress  of  the  two  gun- 
boats; and  Captain  Andrea,  who 
commanded  that  in  advance,  having 
been  killed,  and  some  of  his  men 
wounded,  his  crew  was  thrown  into  * 
disorder.  Captain  Hastings,  pushing 
forward  in  his  gig  to  repair  this  loss, 
was  almost  immediately  after  struck 
by  a  rifle-ball  in  the  left  arm,  and  fell 
down.  His  fall  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  retreat. 

When  the  boats  returned  to  the 
Karteria,  the  wound  of  Captain  Hast- 
ings was  examined  and  bandaged. 
By  a  most  unfortunate  accident,  there 
was  no  surgeon  attached  to  the  ship 
at  the  time ;  one  surgeon  having  left 
a  few  days  before,  and  his  successor 
not  having  arrived.  Amedical  man  had, 
however,  without  any  loss  of  time, 
been  procured  from  the  camp  on 
shore;  and  after  he  had  dressed  the 
wound,  he  declared  that  it  was  not 
alarming,  and  that  the  arm  was  in  no 
danger.  Though  he  sufiered  great 
pain.  Captain  Hastings  soon  began  to 
turn  his  attention  to  repairing  the 
loss  the  Greek  arms  had  sustained. 
On  the  28th  of  May,  he  wrote  a  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  before  Ana- 
tolikon, addressed  to  the  minister  of 
the  marine;  and  in  it  he  expressed 
the  hope,  that  in  a  few  days  his 
wound  would  be  so  far  healed  as  to 
allow  him  again  to  assume  the  direc- 
tion of  the  operations  against  Ana- 
tolikon in  person. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  favourable  opi- 
nion expressed  by  the  surgeon  of  the 
troops,  it  became  evident  that  the 
wound  was  rapidly  becoming  worse ; 
and  it  was  decided  that  amputation 
was  necessary.  In  order  to  entrust 
the  operation  to  a  more  skilful  sur- 
geon than  the  one  who  had  hitherto 
attended  him,  it  was  necessary  that 
Captain  Hastings  should  proceed  to 
Zante.  This  decision  had  unfortu- 
nately been  delayed  too  long.  Te- 
tanus had  ensued  before  the  Karteria 
reached  the  port ;,  and,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  Frank  Abney  Hastings  expired 
at  Zante,  on  board  the  Karteria, 
which  he  had  so  gloriously  command- 
ed. 

The  moment  his  death  was  known 
In  Greece,  the  great  value  of  his 
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Berrieea  wns  miivenallj  felt  All 
iiope  of  orguufling  the  Greek  na^ 
peridhed  with  him ;  and  notwithh 
standiBg  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  the  Eoropean  powers,  aad  the 
adoption  of  manj  plans  pirepared 
by  the  allies  of  Greece,  the  naval 
force  of  that  ooontry  is  in  a  much 
worse  condition  to-day  than  it  was  at 
the  time  of  Captain  Hastings*  death 
in  1828.  Every  honour  was  paid  to 
his  memory.  The  president  of  Greeoei, 
Connt  Capo  d^Istrias,  decreed  that  his 
remains  should  receive  %  public  fune- 
ral ;  and  by  an  ordinance  addressed 
to  Mr  Alexander  Manrocordatos,  the 
muuster  of  the  marine,  and  Mr  George 
Finlay  and  Mr  Nicholas  Kalecgy^  the 
personal  friends  of  the  deceased,  he 
charged  these  gentlemen  with  this 
sacred  du^.  Mr  Tricoupi  prononu- 
ced  the  funeral  oration  when  the  in* 
torment  took  plaee  at  Poros ;  and  he 
concluded  his  discourse  ^ith  the  fol- 
lowing wordft,  as  the  prayer  of  the 
assembled  clei^gy  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  Greek  nation  :-=-^^  O  Lori>!  in 
tht  hbatbnlt  kinqdom  rsmkmbsb 
Frank  Ajbnbt  £U8ting0,  who  j>xej> 
in  dsfbncb  of  his  suffmrino  fsl- 

XiO  W-  CREATURES." 

But  nations  are  proverbially  un- 
grateful Nearly  seventeen  years 
have  now  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Hastings,  the  best  and  ablest  Eng- 
lishman who,  even  to  the  present 
hour,  has  been  connected  in  any  way 
with  the  public  affsira  of  Greece ;  yet 
neither  die  Grreek  government  nor 
the  Greek  people,  though  often  revel- 
ling hi  milUons  rashly  furnished  them 
by  their  iniudicioos  friends,  have  ever 
thought  of  paying  thdr  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  memoiy  oi  Frank  Abney 
Hastings.  -  While  stars  and  ribands 
have  been  lavishly  conferred  on  those 
whose  powar  was  supposed  to  influ- 
ence the  arrival  of  expected  millions, 
the  heirs  of  Hastings  were  forgotten* 
We  are  bound,  however,  to  absolve  a 
considerable  p«rtion  of  the  nation 
from  the  cbaj^e  of  ingratitude  and 
avarice^  which  we  only  theoreby  con- 
centrate against  the  government,  and 
the  leadmff  statesmen  of  the  country. 

When  the  numerous  Greek  sailors 
who  had  served  under  the  orders  of 
Hastings  heard  of  his  death,  many  of 
them  happened  to  be  at  Egina,  They 
Mumediat^ly  collected  a  sum  of  money 


among  themselvee,  and  engaged  the 
clergy  at  Egina  to  celebrate  the  foe- 
ral  service  in  the  principal  diorek, 
with  all  the  pomp  and  ceremony  pos- 
sible in  those  troubled  times.  Ne?« 
probably  was  a  braTer  man  mere  so* 
carely  mourned  by  a  veteran  hand  of 
strangers,  who,  in  a  foreign  land,  gnsv- 
ed  more  deeply  for  his  nntimdiy  iosB^ 
It  may  appear  snrpriung  to  Btny 
of  our  readers  that  we  shoirid  give  to 
the  name  of  Hastings  so  veiy  ptoai* 
nent  a  position  in  de  history  of  tbs 
latter  days  of  the  Greek  BevdotioB, 
when  that  name  is  compsntively  in- 
known  at  home.  To  make  this  appa- 
rent, we  shall  endeavour  to  e^lais 
the  manner  in  which  the  Greeks  car- 
ried on  their  warfare  wilh  the  Tvkt ; 
and  it  will  then  appear  that  Europesa 
officers  were  not  generally  likely  to 
form  either  a  correct  or  a  favounbis 
opinion  of  the  militaiy  a&in  of  th( 
oottnt]7.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sm^ 
prising  that  false  ideas  of  the  state  of 
Greece  have  prevailed,  or  indeed  that 
they  still  continue  to  prevail,  ens 
among  the  foreigners  long  restdeat  in 
the  new  Greek  kingdom.  Tfaenili- 
taiy  operations  of  the  Greeks,  both 
at  sea  and  on  shore,  were  remaiksble, 
not  only  for  a  total  waiU  of  all  sdea- 
tific  knowledge,  but  also  for  the  ab- 
sence of  every  shadow  of  discipliae, 
and  the  first  elements  of  order  and 
subordination.  The  troope  consisted 
of  a  number  of  separate  eoqis,  esdi 
under  its  own  captain,  who  regulated 
the  movements,  and  provided  for  the 
supply  (^  his  men,  from  day  to  day. 
Every  soldier  joined  his  standard,  sad 
left  it,  when  he  thought  fit,  unkst 
when  it  happened  that  he  had  re- 
ceived some  pay  in  advance ;  in  wfakh 
case,  he  was  bound  in  honour  to  re- 
main in  the  camp  for  the  term  he  wis 
engaged.  With  such  an  anny,  snj 
systdmatae  plan  of  campaign,  and  all 
strategetical  comlSlnatioaa^  were  dear^ 
ly  impossible ;  and  when  they  have 
been  attempted  by  the  different  £a- 
repean  offlters  who  have  commanded 
the  Greeks,  tiiey  have  invariably 
ended  in  the  most  complete  defeatt 
the  Greeks  have  ever  sustained.  So 
enturely  were  the  operationa  of  the 
war  an  affair  of  dianoe,  that  die 
mountain  skirmishes^  in  which  the 
Greeb  troops  excelled,  were  usuaHy 
brought  on  by  accident. 
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In  snch  an  armj,  it  is  evident  that 
the  services  of  many  an  able  officer 
woald  be  useless.  A  Greek  general 
could  only  acquire  and  maintain  a 
due  iniiuence  over  his  troops  by 
taking  a  rifle  in  his  hand,  and  bound- 
ing over  the  rocks  in  advance  of  his 
soldiers.  The  best  general,  there- 
fore, in  the  estimation  of  the  soldiers, 
was  the  officer  who  could  run  fastest, 
see  furthest,  and  fire  with  truest  aim 
from  behind  the  smallest  possible  pro- 
jection of  a  rock.  In  cases  where  it  be- 
came absolutely  necessary  to  enforce 
obedience  to  an  order,  the  captain  re- 
quired to  be  both  able  and  willing  to 
knock  down  the  first  man  who  dared 
to  show  any  signs  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  butt  of  his  pistol.  Many 
excellent  European  generals  were  not 
competent  to  emulate  the  fame  to  be 
gaiued  in  such  a  service. 

Matters  were  very  little  better  in 
the  fleet.  The  sailors  were  always 
paid  in  advance,  or  they  refused  to 
embark ;  if  on  a  cruise,  when  the  term 
for  which  they  had  been  paid  expired, 
they  always  returned  home,  unless 
prevented  by  an  additional  payment. 
While  at  sea,  they  frequently  held 
councils  to  discuss  the  movements  of 
their  ships,  and  repeatedly  compelled 
their  captains  to  alter  the  plans  adopt- 
ed by  the  admiral;  and  sometimes 
they  have  been  known  to  carry  their 
ships  home  in  defiance  of  their  offi- 
cers. Even  the  brilliant  exploits  of 
the  fire-ships  which  destroyed  the 
Turkish  three-deckers,  were  entirely 
performed  by  volunteers,  and  are 
rather  due  to  the  daring  courage  of 
Kanaris,  and  a  lew  other  individuals, 
than  to  the  naval  skill  of  the  Greek 
fleet.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  war, 
-when  the  Turks  and  Egyptians  had, 
by  the  exertions  of  Sultan  Mahmoud 
and  Mohammed  Ali,  made  some 
small  progress  in  naval  affairs,  the 
fire-ships  of  the  Greeks  failed  to  pro- 
duce any  important  results. 

Captain  Hastings,  observing  the 
total  difference  between  Greek  and 
European  warfare,  avoided  the  error 
into  which  foreigners  generally  fell, 
of  allowing  their  authority  to  be 
mixed  up  with  that  of  others,  over 
whose  actions  they  could  not  exer- 
cise any  efficient  control.  Instead 
of  seeking  a  command,  the  imposing 
title  of  which  might  flatter  his  vanity, 
and  impose  on  the  rest  of  Europe, 


Hastings  steadily  refused  to  accept 
any  rank,  or  place  himself  in  any 
command,  where  he  would  have  been 
nnable  to  enforce  obedience  to  his 
orders.  By  this  means,  and  by  the 
sacrifice  of  very  large  sums  of  money 
from  his  private  fortune,  in  paying 
not  only  the  men,  but  even  all  ths 
officers  who  bore  commissions  on 
board  the  Karteria,  he  was  enabled 
to  maintain  some  order  and  discipline 
in  that  vessel.  Though  he  was  at 
the  head  of  the  smallest  detached 
force  commanded  by  a  foreigner  in 
Greece,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
of  all  the  foreigners  who  have  visited 
Greece,  he  rendered  the  greatest  ser- 
vice  to  the  cause  of  her  indepen^}- 
ence.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
wonderful  that  all  other  foreigners 
have  felt  but  little  inclined  to  give 
the  due  meed  of  praise  to  a  line  of 
conduct  which  they  have  never  had 
strength  of  mind  to  imitate. 

It  may  be  observed  here,  that  the 
naval  operations  of  Ci^tain  Hastings 
possess  considerable  interest  in  oon«> 
nexion  with  the  modem  history  of 
maritime  warfare  in  Europe.  The 
Karteria  was  the  first  steam-vessel 
armed  with  long  sixty-eight  pounders ; 
she  was  the  first  vessel  from  whidi 
eight-inch  shells  and  hot  shot  were 
used  as  ordinary  projectQes.  And 
this  great  change  in  the  employment 
of  destructive  elements  of  warfare 
was  introduced  by  Captain  Hastings 
among  a  people  where  he  had  to  teach 
the  first  principles  of  military  disci- 
pline. Yet  he  overcame  every  diffi- 
culty ;  and  with  very  little  assistance, 
either  from  the  Greek  government,  or 
the  officers  who  were  his  superiors  in 
the  Greek  navy,  he  succeeded  in 
giving  all  the  naval  powers  of  Europe 
a  valuable  practical  lesson  in  marine 
artillery.  Great  Britain  is  especially 
called  upon  to  acknowledge  her  obli- 
gations to  Captain  Hastings.  She 
has  imitated  the  armament  of  the 
Greek  steam-frigate  Karteria  in  seve- 
ral vessels ;  and  though  the  admiralty 
have  doubtless  added  many  improve- 
ments in  our  ships,  we  are  only  tho 
more  explicitly  bound  to  reco^se 
the  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe.  By 
rendering  naval  warfare  not  only 
more  destructive,  but  at  the  same 
time  making  it  more  dependent  on  a 
combination  of  sood  gunneigr  ^si^  me- 
chanical  knowtedgo  with  ^coCot^aa^ 
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naval  skill,  he  has  increased  the  naval 
power  of  Great  BritaLn,  where  all 
these  qnalities  are  cultivated  in  the 
highest  degree.  At  the  same  time, 
the  civilized  world  is  indebted  to  him 
for  rendering  Matties  so  terrible  as  to 
be  henceforth  less  frequent ;  and  for 
putting  an  eud  to  naval  warfare  as  a 
means  of  amusing  kings,  and  sratify- 
ing  the  ambition  of  princely  admirals, 
or  vain-glorious  states. 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  the 
biography  of  Hastings,  we  regret  that 
we  nav^e  to  record  the  death  of  Colonel 
Hane  of  the  Greek  army,  so  long  his 
companion  during  the  war,  and  who 
is  so  often  and  so  honourably  men- 
tioned in  his  despatches  as  Captain 
Hane  of  the  artillery.  His  death  is 
another  blot  on  Greece,  and  on  what 
is  called  the  English  party  in  Greece, 
by  whom  be  was  treated  with  the 
greatest  neglect.  Colonel  Hane  was 
removed  from  active  employment  in 
1842,  when  King  Otho  placed  many 
Philhellenes  and  Greeks  on  a  trifling 
pittance  of  half-pay,  in  order  to  retain 
a  number  of  Bavarian  officers  in  his 
service,  who  were  richly  endowed  with 
staff-appointments.  As  a  Philhellene, 
a  constitutionalist,  and  an  Englishman, 
it  was  natural  that  Colonel  Hane 
should  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
severitv  by  the  court  and  the  Bava- 
rian administration. 

The  adoption  of  the  constitution  on 
the  15th  September  (Sd  O.  S.)  1843, 
caused  all  the  Bavarians  to  be  dis- 
missed from  the  Greek  service ;  but 
there  were  so  many  Greeks 'more 
eager  in  their  solicitations  for  ap- 
pointments than  Colonel  Hane,  and 
ministers  are  always  so  much  more 
ready  to  listen  to  the  claims  of  their 
party  than  their  country,  that  the 
title  of  a  stranger  to  the  gratitude  of 
Greece  was  easily  forgotten.  When 
Mr  Alexander  Maurocordatos,  how- 
ever, became  prime-minister,  his  sub- 
serviencv  to  English  diplomacy  was 
supposed  by  many  to  indicate  a  feel- 
ing of  attachment  to  English  views, 
and  an  esteem  for  the  English  cha- 
racter. Under  this  impression,  Mr 
Bracebridge,  Dr  Howe,  and  Mr 
George  Finlay,  solicited  Sir  Edmund 
Lyons  to  e^ert  his  influence  to  pre- 


vent an  Englishman,  who,  for  twenty- 
three  years,  had  served  Greece  with 
courage  and  fidelity,  from  dying  of 
absolute  want  Mr  Manrooorditos 
gave  Sir  Edmund  Lyons  some  pro* 
mises,  but  those  promises  were  never 
frilfilled ;  and  Colonel  Hane  died  of  i 
broken  heart  at  Atiiens,  on  the  Idth 
of  September  1844,  leaving  a  yoong 
wife  and  three  children  in  the  most 
destitute  condition. 

It  was  well  known  to  eveiybody 
in  Athens,  frx>m  King  Otho  to  tbe 
youngest  soldiers  in  the  army,  thit 
Colonel  Hane  had  for  some  time  suf- 
fered the  severest  privations  of  po- 
verty, which  he  had  vainly  endei- 
voured  to  conceal.  That  his  lut 
hours  were  soothed  by  the  posseasioa 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  was  owing 
to  the  delicacy  with  which  Dr  Howe 
and  Mr  Bracebridge  contrived  to 
make  the  assistance  they  euppM  aa 
soothing  to  his  mind,  as  it  was  indis- 
pensable for  the  comfort  of  his  de- 
dming  health. 

Frank  Abney  Hastings,  the  hers 
who  commanded  the  Karteria,  and 
John  Hane,  the  gallant  officer  who 
fought  by  his  side,  now  rest  in  peace. 
Two  volunteers,  their  friends  and 
companions  in  many  a  checkered 
scene  of  life,  still  survive  to  cberisi 
the  memory  of  the  days  spent  to- 
gether on  board  the  Karteria.  One 
has  acquired  a  wide-extended  r^nta- 
tion  in  America  and  Europe,  by  tbs 
intelligence,  activity,  and  we  naj 
truly  sav  genius,  with  which  be  has 
laboured  to  aDeviate  the  snfi^oings  of 
humanity.  But  for  an  accoont  of  Dr 
Howe*s  exertions  to  extend  theblesj- 
ings  of  education  to  the  blind,  the 
deaf,  and  the  dumb,  we  must  refer  to 
Dickens'  ArMtkan  Noieg,  The  other 
still  Watches  the  slow  progress  of  the 
Greeks  towards  that  fr«e  and  inde- 
pendent condition  of  whidi  these 
friends  of  their  cause  once  fancied 
they  beheld  the  approaching  dawn. 
We  may,  therefore,  allow  the  names 
of  Hastings,  Hane,  Howe,  and  Fio* 
lay,  to  stand  united  on  onr  page— 

''  Aa  in  tUa  gloriona  and  wdl  fmhttf 

field 
They  atood  together  in  thdr  ^t?alrj." 
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**  Espana  de  U  gnerra 
Tremola  1a  pendon.*' 

Caneion  Patriotieom 


It  wanted  abont  an  hour  of  stinset 
•n  the  list  day  of  September  1833, 
when  two  young  men,  whose  respec- 
tire  ages  did  not  much  exceed  twenty 
y^tts,  emerged  from  a  country  lane 
npoo  the  hi^-road  from  Tarozona  to 
Tttdela,  in  that  small  district  of  Na- 
nire  which  lies  south  of  the  river 
Ebro. 

The  equipments  of  the  traTcllers — 
for  sQch  the  dus^  state  of  their  ap- 
P^I,  and  the  knapsacks  upon  their 
shoolders,  indicated  them  to  be— were 
exactly  snnilar,  and  well  calculated 
fofapcdestrianjonmey  across  the  steep 
lieiras  and  neglected  roads  of  Spain. 
They  consisted,  with  little  variation,  of 
the  national  Spanish  dress — short  jac- 
kets of  dark  doth,  somewhat  braided 
ukI  embroidered,  knee-breeches  of  the 
Mme  material,  and  broad-brimmed 
htts,  surrounded  by  velvet  bands. 
^Jt  mstead  of  the  tight-fitting 
stockings  and  neat  pumps,  which 
should  have  completed  the  costnme, 
^g  leathern  gamashes  extended  from 
"lee  to  ankle,  and  were  met  below 
tjc  latter  by  stout  high-quartered 
Mocs.  Each  of  the  young  men  ear- 
ned a  stick  in  his  hand,  rather,  as  it 
appeared,  firom  habit,  or  for  purposes 
^  defence,  than  as  a  support,  and 
^>ch  of  them  had  a  cloak  of  coarso 
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black  serge  folded  and  strapped  upon 
his  otter-skin  knapsack.  With  their 
costume,  however,  the  similarity  in 
their  appearance  ceased ;  nothing 
could  be  more  widely  different  than 
their  style  of  person  and  countenance. 
The  taller  of  the  two,  who  was  also 
apparently  the  elder,  was  of  a  slender, 
active  figure,  with  well -moulded 
limbs,  and  a  handsome,  intelligent 
countenance,  in  which  energy  and 
decision  of  character  were  strongly 
marked.  His  complexion  was  dark 
olive ;  his  eyes  and  short  curling  hair 
were  of  a  coal  black;  what  little  beard 
he  had  was  closely  shaven,  excepting 
upon  the  upper  lip,  which  was  fringed 
by  a  well-defined  mustache,  as  grace* 
fiilly  curved  and  delicately  penciled 
as  any  that  Vandyke  ever  painted. 
At  this  time,  however,  there  was  a 
shade  over  his  countenance  other  than 
that  cast  by  the  broad  leaf  of  his  som- 
brero ;  it  was  the  look  of  mingled 
hope,  anxiety,  and  suspense,  some- 
times worn  by  persons  who  are  draw- 
ing near  to  a  goal,  their  attainment 
of  which  is  still  doubtful,  and  at  which, 
even  when  attained,  it  is  not  quito 
certain  whether  pleasure  or  pain 
awaits  them. 

No  such  thoughts  or  anxieties  were 
to  be  read  upon  the  joyous,  careless 
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GOimteiiance  of  the  second  traveller — 
a  stout,  sqnare-bailt  young  man, 
vbose  ruddy  complexion  and  light- 
brown  hair  contrasted  as  strongly 
with  the  dark  locks  and  olive  skin  of 
bis  companion  as  they  differed  from 
the  generally  received  notions  of  Spa- . 
nlsh  physiognomy.  The  face  worC 
no  particular  expression,  excepting 
that  of  good-humonred  insouciance; 
bis  hazel  eye  had  a  merry  twinkle, 
and  a  slight  fulness  of  lip  and  chin 
seemed  to  denote  a  reasonable  degree 
of  addiction  to  the  good  things  of  this 
life.  Altogether,  and  to  judge  them 
by  their  physiognomies  only,  one 
would  have  chosen  the  first  for  a 
friend,  the  latter  for  a  pleasant  and 
jovial  boon-companion. 

On  leaving  the  cross-road,  the  two 
pedestrians  took  a  northerly  direction, 
in  which  they  proceeded  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  without  exchan- 
ging a  syllable,  the  one  absorbed  in 
meditations  which  the  other  was  ap- 
parently unwilling  to  disturb.    At  the 
end  of  that  time  they  paused,  as  if  by 
preconcerted  arrangement,  in.  front  of 
a  small  ventciy  or  country  inn,  less 
remarkable  for  the  accommodation  \% 
afforded,  than  for  its  pleasant  situa^ 
tion  and  aspect.    It  stood  a  litUe  badL 
from  the  road,  in  a  nook  formed  by 
the  recession  of  a  line  of  wooded  hills 
which  there  skirt  the  highway.    The 
front  of  the  house,  composed  of  rough 
l^locksof  grey  stone,  was  overgrown  by 
the  twisted  branches  of  a  venerable 
"vine,  the  age  of  whioh  did  not  prevent 
it  from  becoming  covered  each  spring 
with  leaves  and  tendrils,  nor  from 
yielding  in  the  autumn  an  abundant 
aupply   of   delicious   gold  -  coloured 
grapes.    At  a  short  distance  in  front 
of  the  door,  which'  opened  into  the 
iltable,  whence  a  wooden  step-ladder 
l(9d  to  the  upper  floor,  there  stood  a 
buge  oak,  throwing  its  bioad  shadow 
over  a  table  and  some  benchee  placed 
beneath  it  for  the  acoommodation  of 
guests.     On  one  side  of  the  venta, 
and  detached  from  it,  but'  in  a  rl^ht 
line  with  its  fronts  waa  a  massive 
fragment  of  wall,  which  had  probably, 
at  no  very  remote  period,  foimed  part 
of  a  chapel  or  convent.    Ita  summit^ 
irhioh  was  broken  and  irregular,  rose 
ftdl   thuty    feet    from    the   ground 
throughout  more   than  double  that 
l(Uigtb|  and  along  the  wall)  at  about 


two-thu:ds  of  a  man^s  height,  ran  a 
horizontal  black  line,  indicating,  as 
did  also  the  numerous  maiks  and 
bruises  upon  the  whitewashed  surface^ 
that  this  ancient  piece  of  masoDiy 
enabled  the  frequenters  of  the  venta 
to  indulge  in  the  favourite  juego  de 
pelota^  or  a  game  at  ball,  to  whidi  the 
Navarrese  and  the  northern  Spaniards 
generally  are  much  addicted,  and  at 
which  most  of  them  excel. 

On  the  azrival  of  our  tcaveUers, 
the  benches  in  front  of  tl^  venta  had 
already  two  occupants,  belonging  to 
classes    of   men    which    may  rank 
amongst  the  chief  supporters  of  Spa- 
nish roadside  inns.  One  of  tibem  was 
a  corporal  of  dragoons,  returning  to 
his  garrison  at  Tudela,  whence  he 
had  probably  been  sent  with  a  de- 
spatch, or  on  some  similar  mission. 
He  was  a  strapping,  powerful  fellow, 
well  set  up,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and 
whose  broad  shoulders  and  soldierly 
figure  showed  to  advantage  in  his 
dark-green  uniform.     His  horse-s 
high-crested,  fine-legged  Andalnsian, 
whose  jetty  coat  looked  yet  blacker 
by  contrast  wiiji  the  white  sheep-akia 
that   covered  the  saddle^  aad  t^ 
fiakes  of  foam  with,  which  his  ioipar 
ticnt  champings  had  oovesed  his  hroai 
chest — was  tied  up  near  the  stable 
door,  the  bridle  remevad,  finishing 
out  of  a  nose-bag  a  plentjfid  feed  of 
maize.    The  dragoon^s  sabre  and  his 
brass  and  leopa^-skin  helfloiat  were 
hanging  at   the  saddie-bow^  tirar 
owner  having  temporarily  oovered  his 
head  with  a  smart  foragpig-cap  of 
green  and  scarlet  cloth,  which  set  <^te 
great  advantage  his  bearded  and  mar* 
tial  countenance.  Having  pcovidedibr 
his  honse^  the  tixM>per  was  now  alteadr 
lag  to  the  calls  of  his  own  iqipetita» 
and  doing  immense  exeovticiii  on  sone 
goat/s-milk  cheese  and  esc^toit  white 
bread,  which  he  moisteood  bycoj^eu 
draoghta  of  the  thick  black  wine  of 
Navarre» 

Seated  opposite  to  tHe  soldier,  and 
similarly  employed,  was  ai  haffbF* 
looking  man,  who  had  antved  in  cea* 
pany  withi  two  mulea*  whibhrware  ako 
tethered  to  a  ring  isu  tluB  venla  waOt 
but  at  a  respectful  distance  firom  tiM 
dragoon?a  chargjan  A  hei^  of  chop* 
ped  straw  and  Indlaa  ooni  leawsswas 
lymg  before  themt  at  which*  they  as- 
sidnoasly  mnnfihed— nol^  Inmmv 
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without  occasionally  casting  wistM 
glances  at  the  more  Inxorions  repast 
of  their  neighbour.  The  soldier  and 
the  muleteer  had  apparently  met  be- 
fore ;  and  when  the  new-comers  ap- 
proached them,  they  were  discussing 
with  great  animation  the  merits  of  tho 
various  players  in  a  ball-match  which 
they  had  recently  witnessed  near 
Tudela.  Thence  they  glided  into  a 
discussion  concerning  ball-players  in 
general ;  the  muleteer,  who  was  a 
Navarrese,  asserting  the  invincibility 
of  his  country  at  the  game  of  pelota, 
whilst  the  corporal,  who  came  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Oviedo,  was 
equally  confident  of  the  superiority  of 
the  Astnrians. 

AVliUst  tho  younger  of  the  travel- 
lers was  ascertaining  from  the  j9a/ronrt 
the  state  of  the  larder,  which,  as  is 
usual  enough  in  Spanish  inns,  was 
but  meagrely  provided,  his  compan^ 
ion  sought  out  the  landlord  of  the 
venta,  whom  ho  found  in  the  chimney- 
comer,  enjoying  a  supplementary 
Biesta  amidst  a  cloud  of  wood  smoke. 

"  The  Conde  de  Viilabuena,"  en- 
quired  tho  young  man,  when  he  had 
shaken  the  drowsy  host  out  of  his 
slumbers — "  is  he  still  at  his  house 
between  this  and  Tudela?  " 

The  ventero^  a  greasy,  ill-condition- 
ed Valencian,  rubbed  his  eyes,  mut- 
tered a  coarse  oath,  and  seemed  half 
disposed,  instead  of  replying,  to  pick 
a  quarrel  with  his  interrogator ;  but  a 
glance  at  the  athletic  figure  and  reso- 
lute countenance  of  the  latter,  dissi- 
pated the  inclination,  and  ho  answer- 
ed by  a  surly  affirmative. 

"And  his  daughter  also?"  con- 
tinued the  stranger  in  a  lower  tone, 

"  Dofla  Rita?  To  be  sure  she  is, 
or  was  yesterday ;  for  I  saw  her  ride 
by  with  her  father  and  some  other 
cavaliers.  What  eyes  the  little 
beauty  has ;  and  what  a  foot !  It  was 
peeping  finom  under  her  habit  as  she 
passed.    Sant' Antonio,  what  a  foot  I " 

And  now  thoroughly  awakened^  the 
rentero  launched  out  into  a  panegyric 
on  the  lady's  beauty,  interlarded  by 
appeals  to  various  sunts  as  to  the 
justice  of  his  praise,  which  was  con- 
tinued, in  the  manner  of  a  soliloquy, 
for  some  time  after  the  stranger  had 
turned  his  back  upon  hhn  and  de- 
scended the  stairs. 

At  the  door  of  tiie  venta  the  young 
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man  encountered  his  companion,  who 
was  issuing  forth  with  a  jag  of  wine 
in  his  hand. 

"  Well,  Luis,"  said  the  latter,  "  have 
you  ascertained  it  ?  Is  she  still  here^ 
or  has  our  journey  been  in  vain  ?  " 

"  She  is  here,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Good.  Then  I  hope  you  will  put 
aside  your  melancholy,  and  eat  and 
drink  with  better  appetite  than  you 
have  lately  done.  We  have  plenty 
of  time ;  it  will  not  be  dark  for  the 
next  two  hours.  So  let  us  to  supper, 
such  as  it  Is ;  ham  as  rancid  as  an  old 
oil-cask,  eggs  that  would  have  been 
chickens  to-morroW,  and  wine — but  the 
wine  may  atone  for  the  rest — it  is  old 
Peralta,  or  the  patrona  is  perjured.  I 
have  had  the  table  spread  imdcr  the 
tree,  in  hopes  that  fresh  air  may 
sweeten  musty  viands,  and  in  order 
that  we  may  see  the  ball-play  of  yon- 
der soldier  and  muleteer." 

The  young  man  who  had  been  ad- 
dressed by  the  name  of  Luis,  glanced 
in  the  direction  of  the    ball-court, 
where  the  two  men  to  whom  his  com- 
panion referred  were  preparing  for  a 
match.      The   discussion  as  to   tho 
superiority  of  NavaiTcse  or  Asturion 
ball-players  had  increased  in  warmth, 
until  the  disputants,  each  obstinate 
in  his  opinion,   finding  themselves, 
perhaps,  at  a  loss  for  verbal  argu- 
ments, had  agreed  to  refer  the  mat- 
ter to  a  trial  of  individual  skill.    The 
challenge  came  fVom    the    dragoon, 
who,  as  soon  as  he  heard  it  accepted, 
proceeded  to  lighten  himself  for  his 
task.    With  great  alacrity  he  tbrew 
aside  his  foraging-cap,  stripped  off  his 
pouch-belt  and  uniform  coat,  and  un- 
fastened his  spurs.    Tho  pi-eparations 
of  the  muleteer  were  even  more  rapid- 
ly completed.    When  he  had  thrown 
oflT  his  jacket — the  back  of  which  was 
adorned,  according  to  tho  custom  of 
his  class,  with  flowers  and  various 
quaint  devices,  cut  out  in  cloth  of 
many  colours,  and'  sewn  upon  the 
brown  material  of  which  tho  garment 
was  composed — he  stood  in  his  shirt 
and   trousers    of  unbleached   linen, 
with  light  sandals  of  plaited  hemp 
upon  his  feet.    In  this  latter  respect 
ho  had  the  advantage  of  the  soldiery 
who,  not  choosing  to  play  barefooted; 
was  obliged  to  retain  his  heavy  boots. 
In  apparent  activity,  too,  the  advan- 
tage was  greatly  on  the  side  of  the 
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KftTanesef  who  was  spare  and  sinewy, 
without  an  oonoe  of  snperflnons  flesh 
abont  him,  bat  with  muscles  like  iron« 
and  limbs  as  elastic  and  springy  as 
whalebone.  His  yery  face  partook  of 
the  hard,  wiiy  character  of  his  person ; 
the  cheekbones  were  slightly  promi- 
nent, and,  althongh  he  evidently 
wanted  some  years  of  thuty,  two  deep 
tnrrows  or  lines,  such  as  are  rarely 
seen  on  the  countenance  of  so  young 
a  man,  corred  outwards  from  either 
nostril  to  considerably  below  -  the 
mouth,  increasing  in  depth  when  he 
talked  or  smiled,^and  giving,  hi  con- 
junction with  a  quick  grey  eye,  consi- 
derable character  to  his  frank,  and  by 
no  means  disagreeable  countenance. 

The  game  began  with  great  spirit, 
and  with  much  appearance  of  equalitr 
between  the  players,  who  would  both 
have  been  deemed  first-rate  in  any 
ball-court   in  Europe.     The   great 
strength  of  the  dr^^oon  seemed  at 
first  to  give  him  the  advantage ;  the 
tremendous  blows  he  delivered  sent 
the  ball  against  the  wall  with  as  much 
seeming  force  as  if  it  had  been  driven 
out  of  a  cannon,  and  caused  it  to  re- 
bound to  an  immense  distance,  keep- 
ing the  muleteer  continually  at  the 
very  top  of  his  speed.    The  match 
was  to  be  the  best  two  out  of  three 
games.    The  first  of  the  three  was 
won  by  the  muleteer,  after  the  victory 
had  been  long  and  well  contested. 
.    ^^BtenP^  said  the  dragoon,  as  he 
wiped  the  perspiration  from  his  face, 
4uid  took  a  deep  draught  out  of  a  jug 
of  wine  which  the  ventero  presented 
•^to  him.     ^*  Bien — tliat  is  one  for  yon ; 
the  next  may  go  differently.    I  only 
i  missed  the  ball  through  my  foot  slip- 
ping.    Curse  boots  for  playing  ball 
in,  say  1 1    Hola,  Valenciano !  have 
you  never  a  pair  of  shoes  or  espadrillas 
to  lend  mo  ?  " 

The  landlord,  who  acted  as  umpire, 
and  who,  as  well  as  his  wife  and  two 
or  three  loitering  peasants,  was  taking 
an  intense  interest  in  the  game,  ran 
into  the  house  and  brought  out  a  pair 
of  sandals.  These  the  soldier  tied 
upon  his  feet,  in  lieu  of  the  boots  to 
which  he  attributed  his  defeat.  Then, 
with  renewed  confidence,  he  took  his 
place  opposite  the  wall,  where  the 
muleteer  was  waiting  for  him. 

But  if,  as  the  dragoon  said,  an  ac- 
cident had  lost  him  the  first  game,  it 
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soon  became  evident  that  the  sope- 
rior  activity  and  endurance  of  bia  an- 
tagonist were  equally  certain  to  make 
him  lose  the  second.    The  idleness  of 
a  garrison  life,  fat  feeding,  and  soft 
lying,  had  disqualified  the  soldier  to 
compete  for  any  length  of  time  with 
a  man  like  theNavarrese,  accustomed 
to  the  severest  hardships,  whose  most 
luxurious   meal  was   a  handful  of 
boiled  beans,  his  softest  couch  a  bun- 
dle of  straw  or  the  packsaddles  of  bis 
mules.    Constant  exposure  and  mi- 
ceasing  toil  had  ^ven  the  muleteec 
the  same  insensibility  to  fatigoe  at- 
tributed  to   certkin   savage  tribes. 
Whilst  his  antagonist,  with  inflamed 
features  and  short-drawn  breath,  and 
reeking  with  perspiration,  was  toiling 
after  the  ball,  the  Navanese  went 
through  the  same,  or  a  greater  amoont 
of  exertion,  without  the  least  appear- 
ance of  distress,    l^ot  a  bead  of  mm- 
ture  upon  his  face,  nor  a  pant  from 
his  broad,  well-opened  chest,  gtre 
token  of  the  slightest  inconveaience 
firom   the  violent   exercise  he  was 
going  through.    On  the  contratj,  as 
he  went  on  and  got  wann  in  the  har- 
ness, he  seemed  to  play  better,  to  ran 
faster,  to  catch  the  ball  with  greater 
address,  and  strike  it  with  more  force. 
Sometimes  he  would  be  standbg  close 
to  the  wall,  when  a  mighty  blow  from 
the  strong  arm  of  tlie  dragoon  sent 
the  ball  scores  of  yards  in  his  rear. 
It  seemed  impossible  that  he  should 
arrive  soon  enough  to  strike  it   Bat 
before  it  had  time  to  rebound,  be  was 
behind  it,  and  by  a  blow  of  his  honij 

Salm,  less  forcible  pertiaps,  but  more 
exterously  applied  than  the  one  his 
opponent  had  given,  he  sent  it  career- 
ing back  to  the  wall  with  greater 
swiftness  than  it  had  left  it.  He 
rarely  struck  the  ball  in  tlie  air,  even 
when  the  opportunity  offered,  bot 
allowed  it  torebonnd — a  less  dashing, 
but  a  surer  game  than  he  would  per- 
haps have  played,  had  he  not  oonsi* 
dered  the  honour  of  *^  Navana  la 
bella"  to  be  at  stake,  represented  in 
his  person.  Again,  when  the  ball 
fell  near  the  wall,  he  would  sometimes 
swing  his  arm  as  though  abont  to 
strike  it  a  violent  blow,  and,  whilst 
the  dragoon  was  already  beguuuogto 
retire  in  the  direction  he  expected  it 
to  take,  he  would  change  his  apparent 
intention,  and  drop  it  gent^  jost 
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above  the  line,  so  that  his  opponent, 
altbongh  roshing  np  in  desperate 
haste,  conld  scarcely  .arrive  in  time 
to  avoid  being  pnt  out.  It  was  by 
a  feint  of  th£  description  that  the 
second  game  was  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Navarrese.  '*:  1 

**  Vica  la  Navarra !  "  shonted  the 
lilnner,  bonndisg  like  a  startled  roe- 
buck three  or  fonr  feet  from  the 
ground,  in  front  of  the  discomfited 
soldier. 

^^  Viva  el  demonio!'*^  growled  the 
latter  in  reply.  ^^  Do  you  think  that 
because  yon  have  beaten  me  to-day, 
thanks  to  yonr  herring  gnts  and  dog's 
hide,  that  yon  conld  do  the  same  if  I 
were  in  tratnuig,  or  had  a  month's 
practice?  You  would  find  it  very  "dif- 
ferent, Master  Paco." 

"  Viva  la  Navarra  1 "  repeated 
Paco,  chucking  the  small  hard  ball  up 
into  the  air,  to  a  height  at  which  it 
appeared  scarcely  bigger  than  a  bullet. 
Then  replying  to  the  words  of  the 
dragoon;  "  At  your  orders,  Sefior 
Velasquez,"  said  he,  ^^I  shall  pass 
thronghTndela  some  time  next  month, 
and  £ali  be  ready  to  give  you  your 
revenge." 

And  catching  the  ball  as  it  fell,  the 
Navanese,  whom  victory  had  put 
into  extravagant  spirits,  began  toss- 
ing it  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
catching  it  behind  his  back,  and  per- 
forming various  other  small  feats  of 
address,  looking  the  while  at  the  cor- 
poral  with  a  sort  of  jeering  smile, 
which  greatly  aggravated  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  latter. 

*^Ptfe«,"  said  Velasquez  at  last, 
after  gazing  at  Faco  for  the  space  of 
a  minute  with  a  stem  look,  which  was 
insufficient,  however,  to  make  the 
other  lower  his  eyes,  or  alter  the  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  ;  ^^  Well, 
what  do  you  stare  at?  Oh  I  I  forgot — 
yon  may  well  stare.  It  is  the  first 
time  that  yon  have  seen  an  Asturian 
caballero  beaten  at  any  thing  by  a  cnr 
of  a  Navarrese." 

^^Not  at  all,"  replied  the  muleteer 
eooUy;  '^your  Sefioria  is  mistaken. 
It  is  only  the  first  tune  that  I  have 
seen  an  Astnrian  caballero  witii  a 
pipeclayed  belt  over  his  shoulder, 
and  a  corporal's  bars  upon  his  arm." 

And  he  broke  out  into  one  of  those 
wild  shrill  langhs  of  scom  and  defi- 
ance with  which  the  peasant  soldiers 


of  Navarre  have  so  often,  during  re- 
cent Spanish  wars,  caused  the  rocks 
and  ravines  of  their  native  province 
to  ring  again. 

"//j/o  de  zotraT  muttered  the 
soldier,  enraged  beyond  endurance  by 
this  last  taunt;  and  drawing  back  his 
right  arm,  he  dealt  so  heavy  and  un- 
expected a  blow  upon  the  breast  of 
the  muleteer  that  the  latter  reeled  a 
couple  of  paces  backwards,  and  then 
fell  headlong  and  with  considerable 
violence  to  the  ground.  The  dragoon 
gazed  for  an  instant  at  the  fallen  man, 
as  if  expecting  him  to  rise  and  attack 
him  in  turn ;  but,  seeing  that  he  did 
not  do  so,  he  turned  round  and  walked 
slowly  in  the  direction  of  his  charger. 

He  had  taken  but  a  few  steps  when 
the  Navarrese  sprang  to  his  feet,  and 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  red  sash 
which  girded  his  waist,  as  though 
seeking  a  weapon.  He  found  none, 
and,  instantly  darting  forward,  he 
passed  the  soldier,  and  i-eached  hia 
mules  a  moment  sooner  than  the  for- 
mer did  his  horse.  The  next  instant 
a  long  brown  barrel  was  projected 
across  the  packsaddles,  and  behind 
it  was  seen  the  blue  cap  and  pale 
countenance  of  Paco,  who,  with  glit- 
tering eye  and  face  livid  from  fury, 
was  taking  a  deadly  aim  at  the  soldier, 
now  standing  beside  the  shoulder  of 
his  charger.  V^^ithout  a  moment's 
hesitation  the  Navarrese  pulled  the 
trigger.  As  he  did  so,  the  dragoon, 
suddenly  aware  of  his  danger,  threw 
himself  on  one  side,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  horse,  either  startled  by  the 
movement  or  tormented  by  a  fly, 
tossed  his  head  violently  up  and  back- 
wards. The  muleteer's  bullet,  intoid- 
ed  for  the  rider,  entered  the  brain  of 
the  steed.  There  was  a  convulsive 
quivering  of  the  animars  whole  frame, 
and  then,  beforo  the  smoke  deared 
away,  the  horse  fell  over  so  heavily 
and  suddenly  that  he  bore  down  Ve* 
lasquez  under  him.  The  soldier  lay 
with  the  whole  weight  of  the  expiring 
animal  restingupon  his  legs  and  thighs ; 
and,  before  ho  could  make  an  attempt 
to  extricate  himself,  the  Navarrese, 
with  a  large  dagger-shaped  knife 
gleaming  in  his  hand,  sprane  across 
the  space  that  separated  him  nom  his 
antagonist.  The  fate  of  the  latter 
would  speedily  have  been  decided, 
had  not  the  innkeeper,  his  wife,  and 
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tiie  two  joxatg  men,  irho  had  been 
observliig  witii  mnoh  interest  these 
tatfi6ky  QGOoning  IncidentB,  throws 
themselyes  between  Pmo  and  the 
<iib}eot  of  his  wrath. 

^Ont  of  the  way!**  raaiod  l^e  ia- 
feiatodmnieteer.  ^^HefaaeetFiidLme, 
md  by  the  Holy  Trknty  I  wUl  hmn 
Ins  Uood.  He  haa  sinick  me,  a  free 
STaTarrese  !**  repeated  be,  alriking  hia 
own  breaat  wkk  the  pomts  ef  hia 
intern,  one  of  the  expfesaiFe  and 
cnstonuuT  gestnree  of  hia  conntryaen. 

^'Let  him  be,  SeBor  Don  Faooi" 
TeHed  the  venteioand  his  wife,  gaeat- 
ly  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  a  nwv 
der  in  broad  daylight  and  at  then* 
▼ery  thrediold.  ^^¥on  hwFe  dene 
enoagh  flAready  to  send  yon  to  the 
gaUeys.  Gret  on  yow  nwleB,  and  ode 
away  before  worse  ceoMs  of  it*' 

""'A  io9  infiemosr  ahonted  Pmo. 
'^  Aa  the  horse  now  is,  ao  shall  be  the 
rider.'*  And  he  ga^e  a  long  sweep  of 
his  am,  making  the  bright  bMe  of 
his  knife  flash  in  the  last  red  ssa-rays 
fike  a  cvrrod  line  of  boini^ed  g<o£i. 
The  point  of  ^e  weapon  passed  wldiia 
an  inch  or  two  of  the  face  of  the  inn- 
keeper, who  started  back  with  a  cry 
of  idarm.  At  the  same  momemt  the 
wrist  of  the  Navarrese  was  caught  in 
a  Arm  grasp  by  the  eider  of  die  two 
trardiers,  and  the  knife  was  wrested 
from  his  hand.  The  muleteer  tomed 
Mke  a  madman  npon  his  new  antago- 
mat.  The  latter  had  laid  aside  tiie 
hat  which  shaded  his  faoe,  and  now 
fixed  his  eyes  npon  the  angry  coaa 
tenance  of  the  Navarrese. 

"Do  you  not  know  me,  Paeo?" 
said  be,  repulsing  the  first  fnrioos 
onset  of  the  mnleteer. 

Paoo  ^»red  at  him  fbr  a  moment 
with  a  look  of  doubt  and  astonish- 
lufiat 

^'  Don  Lms!"  he  at  last  exdaimed. 

^^  The  same,"  replied  the  stranger. 
^^  You  have  been  too  hasty,  Paoo,  and 
we  expose  ourselves  to  blame  ii^  not 
detaining  you  to  answer  for  yonr  at- 
tempt on  yonder  soldier's  life,  and  for 
the  death  of  his  horse.  But  you  had 
some  provocation,  and  I,  for  one,  am 
wilUag  to  take  the  risk.  Begone,  and 
that  immediately." 

**  I  shall  do  your  bidding,  Scllortto," 
said  Paco,  "  were  it  only  for  old  ac- 
(]piaiatance  sake.  But  let  that  cow- 
aidiy  Asturian  beware  how  he  meets 
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■ke  in  the  menntama.  I  ha^ e  mmti 
bm.  once,  but  wiU  mswct  fer  not 
d^fng  00  Again.'* 

"  AjBd  you,^'  retorted  ike  mMac, 
whom  the  innkeeper  mid  a  pessant 
had  dragged  from  tmder  Ihe  dead 
horse,  and  placed  npen  a  hesEk, 
wkern  he  aat  mbhi^g  hia  legs,  which 
wete  mmbed  mud  heianed  hy  the 
weight  that  had  fikHen  npon  them^ 
^  jmid  yon,  have  a  case  how  yon  show 
yourself  in  Tudela.  If  there  is  a  itir- 
ru^-hMtibm  or  siwaad  opabbaid  in  the 
gatriaon,  I  premiae  yon  as  sound  a 
beating  as  yon  ««er  yet  received." 

Xhe  STasranpeae,  who  had  ndaned 
to  hisnanloB  and  was  bnaiedntoading 
his  gim,  snapped  his  fiii0en  soonrfallf 
at  this  menace.  Don  L«ia  waUoed  19 
to  him. 

"  Uaten,  Faoo,"  aaid  he,  in  a  low 
▼woe,  ^^  take  my  aiwioe,  «ttd  and 
this  seigUboulMod  for  a  iHiife.  An 
yonatiUintiiejervioe  of  CooatTM* 
iabuena?" 

*'  No,  filter,"  veiled  the  man,  "  I 
hare  leJEt  bis  Sefteria,  and  tim  nndes 
are  my  own.  I  shall  be  paneiag  ncir 
the  ceimt's  house  to-aaonow,  i  yos 
have  any  thing  to  send." 

^^  I  have  notiung,"  nninrnmd  Don 
Lais.  ^'Shonld  yon  loj  ohanoe  lee 
any  of  the  fiunay,  it  is  awianf  wiiry  to 
mention  our  meetisg." 

Paeo  nodied  his  headai0niieaBllv, 
seated  fainuelf  sideways  on  one  of  hii 
mniea,  his  gnn  acnas  his  kn^ea,  and, 
leading  the  otiier  by  the  bridle^  tralted 
offnt  a  briiric  pace  down  a  aaoonCsiB 
path  neariy  opposite  to  the  veata. 
Ten  minutes  later  the  diagoQBL,  havmg 
regained,  in  aomo  degmOt.the  nse  ef 
his  legs,  lesnaud  Ms  boote,  took  his 
saddle  and  valise  on  his  ^honMeis, 
and  set  ooton  foot  for  his  gairisoa. 

The  sun  had  set,  and  the  tufl^ht 
passed  away,  the  night  wna  tlear  wd 
staiiight,  hot  moonie8a,^ii^en  Lais  aad 
his  coB^MiiiOB  left  the  renta  aad 
neanmed  their  progresa  aorthwaide. 
After  following  the  highway  for  a 
short  leagne,  they  took  a  oroas-rosd, 
on  ^ther  side  <tf  wUdi  the  riddy  eai- 
tivated  pfann  waa  sprinkM  with  fans* 
houses,  and  with  a  fowooontiyviilifl. 
In  spite  of  the  dariaieBa,  widoh  wae 
increased  by  the  overhsosging  foiisge 
ofthefiroit-trees  that  on  cither  haad 
bordered  the  road,  Lniannovedmpid' 
ly  and  eonfidently  fimrnid,  in  the 
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manner  of  one  perfectly  acqnaintcd 
with  the  ground ;  and  presently,  leav- 
ing the  beaten  track,  he  passed  through 
a  plantation  of  young  trees,  crossed  a 
field,  and  arrived  with  bis  companion 
St  a  low  hedge  surrounding  a  spacious 
garden.  Jumping  over  this  boundary, 
the  young  men  penetrated  some  dis- 
lancQ  into  the  enclosure,  and  soon 
found  themselves  within  fifty  yards 
of  a  house,  of  which  the  white  walls 
were  partially  visible,  rising  out  of  a 
thick  garland  of  trees  and  bushes  in 
which  the  building  was  embowered. 
Several  of  the  windows  were  lighted 
«p,  and  the  sound  of  music  reached 
the  ears  of  Luis  and  his  companion. 

^*'  This  is  far  enough,  Mariano,'' 
said  the  former.  ^^  To  the  rights 
iunongst  the  trees,  you  will  find  an 
old  moss-grown  bench,  upon  which  I 
bavo  often  sat  in  happier  days  than 
these.    There  await  my  return." 

"  Let  me  accompany  you  further," 
replied  Mariano.  "  There  is  no  say- 
ing what  reception  the  count  may 
give  you." 

"  1  shall  not  sec  the  count,"  an- 
swered Luis  ;  "  and  if  by  chance 
I  should,  there  is  nothing  to  apprc- 
liend.  But  my  plan,  as  I  have 
already  explained  to  you,  is  only  to 
seek  one  moment's  interview  with 
Rita.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  the 
arrangements  of  the  house,  and  you 
«nay  depend  that  I  shall  be  seen  by 
no  one  whom  I  wish  to  avoid." 

Mariano'  turned  into  [the  shrub- 
1)6(17,  and  Luis,  with  rapid  but  silent 
step,  advanced  towards  the  villa,  fa- 
voured in  his  clandestine  approach  by 
the  darkness  of  the  night  and  the 
trees  of  the  thickly-planted  garden. 

The  house  was  a  square  edifice, 
without  balconies,  and  the  windows 
that  were  lighted  up  were  those  of 
the  first  floor.  On  the  side  on  which 
Luis  first  approached  the  building, 
the  windows  were  closed,  but,  upon 
moving  noiselessly  round  to  the  front, 
he  perceived  one  which  the  fineness 
of  the  weather,  still  mild  and  genial 
although  at  the  end  of  September, 
bad  induced  the  occupants  of  the  room 
to  leave  open.  The  sound  of  laughter 
and  merriment  issued  from  it ;  but  this 
was  presently  hushed,  and  two  voices, 
accompanied  by  guitars,  began  to  sing 
a  lively  seguidilla^  of  which,  at  the 
end  of  each  piquant  couplet^  the  list- 


eners testified  their  approbation  by  a 
hum  of  mirthful  applause.  Before 
the  song  was  over,  Luis  had  sought 
and  found  a  means  of  obseiTing  what 
was  passing  within  doors.  Grasping 
the  lower  branch  of  a  tree  which  grew 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  comer  of  the 
bouse,  he  swung  himself  up  amongst 
the  foliage.  A  large  bough  oxten<kNl 
horizontally  below  the  open  window^ 
and  by  climbing  along  this,  he  was 
enabled  to  look  completely  into  the 
apartment ;  whilst,  owing  to  the  thick- 
ness of  the  leafage  and  the  dark  colour 
of  his  dress,  there  was  scarcely  a  pos** 
sibility  of  his  being  discovered. 

The  room  was  occupied  by  about 
twenty  persons,  the  majority  of  whom 
were  visitors,  inhabitants  of  Tudela  or 
of  neighbom-ingcountry-honses.  With 
four  or  five  exceptions,  the  party  con- 
sisted of  men,  for  the  most  part  elderly 
or  middle-aged.  One  of  the  ladies 
and  a  young  officer  of  the  royal  guard 
were  the  singers,  and  their  perform- 
ance seemed  partially  to  interrupt  the 
conversation  of  a  group  of  the  seniors 
who  were  seated  round  a  card- table  at 
the  further  end  of  the  apartment. 
The  cai'ds,  however,  if  they  had  been 
nsed  at  all,  had  long  been  thrown 
aside,  and  replaced  by  a  discussion 
carried  on  in  low  tones,  and  with  an 
earnestness  of  countenance  and  ges- 
ture, which  gave  to  those  engaged  in 
it  the  appearance  rather  of  conspira- 
tors than  of  friends  met  together  for 
the  enjoyment  of  each  other's  society. 
The  ladies,  and  a  few  of  the  younger 
men,  did  not  appear  disposed  to  let 
the  gi'avity  of  their  elders  interfere 
with  their  own  pleasures.  The  song 
and  the  dance,  the  pointed  Epigram 
and  witty  repartee,  all  the  varied  re- 
sources which  Spaniards  know  so  well 
how  to  bring  into  play,  and  which 
render  a  Spanish  tertulia  so  agree- 
able, had  been  in  tuni  resorted  to. 
When  the  seguidilla — during  the  cou- 
tinuanc^  of  which  Luis  had  gained  bts 
post  of  observation — ^was  brought  to  a 
close,  there  seemed  to  ensue  a  sort  of 
break  in  the  amusements  of  the  even- 
ing. The  younger  members  of  the 
company,  whose  conversation  had  pre- 
viously been  general,  separated  into 
groups  of  two  or  three  persons ;  and 
in  more  than  one  of  those  composed 
of  the  former  number,  the  flashing 
eye,  coquettish  smile,  and  rapidly  sig« 
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nificant  motions  of  the  fan,  bespoke 
the  existence  of  an  animated  flirta- 
tion. 

Two  ladies,  neither  of  whom  conld 
have  seen  more  than  eighteen  sum- 
mers, now  left  the  sofa  upon  which 
they  had  been  sitting,  and,  with  arms 
intertwined,  approached  the  open 
window.  Luis  remained  motionless 
as  the  leaves  that  surrounded  him, 
and  which  were  undisturbed  by  a 
breath  of  wind.  The  ladies  leaned 
forwai'd  over  the  window-sill,  enjoy- 
ing the  freshness  of  the  night ;  and  one 
of  them,  the  lively  brunette  who  had 
taken  a  part  in  the  seguidilla,  plucked 
some  sprays  of  jasmine  which  reared 
then:  pointed  leaves  and  white  blos- 
soms in  front  of  the  window,  and  be- 
gan to  entwine  them  in  the  hur  of 
her  companion — a  pale  and  somewhat 
pensive  beauty,  in  whose  golden  locks 
and  blue  eyes  the  Gothic  blood  of  old 
Spain  was  yet  to  be  traced.  Pre- 
sently she  was  interrupted  in  this 
fanciful  occupation  by  a  voice  withui 
the  room  calling  upon  her  to  sing. 
She  obeyed  the  summons,  and  her 
friend  remained  alone  at  the  window. 

No  sooner  was  this  the  case  than  a 
slight  rustling  occurred  amongst  the 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  the  name  of 
^^  Kita"  was  uttered  in  a  cautious 
whisper.  The  lady  started,  and  but  half 
suppi-essed  a  cry  of  terror.  The  next 
instant  the  leaves  were  put  aside,  and 
the  light  from  the  apartment  fell  upon 
the  countenance  of  Luis,  who,  with 
uplifted  finger,  warned  the  agitated 
girl  to  restrain  her  emotion. 

^^  Santa  Yirgeni'^  she  exclaimed, 
leaning  far  out  of  the  window,  and 
speaking  in  a  hurried  whisper,  *^  this 
is  madness,  Luis.  My  father  is  un- 
changed in  his  sentiments,  and  I 
dread  his  anger  should  he  find  yon 
here." 

"  I  will  instantly  depart,"  replied 
Luis,  *^  if  you  promise  me  an  inter- 
view. I  am  about  to  leave  Spain — 
perhaps  for  ever;  but  I  cannot  go 
without  bidding  you  fareweU.  You 
will  not  refuse  me  a  meeting  which 
may  probably  be  our  last." 

*^  What  mean  you?"  exclaimed 
the  lady.  **  Why  do  you  leave  Spain, 
and  when?  But  we  shall  be  over- 
heard. To-morrow  my  father  goes 
to  Tudela.  Be  hero  at  mid-day. 
Brigida  will  admit  you." 


She  held  out  her  hand,  which  Lois 
pressed  to  his  lips.  At  that  momo^ 
the  clatter  of  a  horse's  hoofs,  rapidly 
approaching,  was  heard  upon  the  hud 
ground  of  the  avenue.  The  bdj 
hastily  withdrew  her  hand  and  kft 
tiie  window,  whilst  Luis  again  con- 
cealed himself  behmd  the  screen  of 
foliage.  Scarcely  had  he  done  so, 
when  a  horseman  dashed  np  to  the 
house,  forced  his  steed  up  the  three 
or  four  broad  steps  leading  to  the 
door,  and,  without  dismonntuig  or 
lookhug  for  a  bell  or  other  means  of 
announcing  his  arrival,  struck  several 
blows  upon  the  oaken  panels  with 
the  butt  of  his  heavy  riding-whip. 
Whilst  the  party  above-stairs  honied 
to  the  windows,  and  endeavoured  to 
discern  who  it  was  that  disturbed 
them  in  so  unceremonious  a  manner, 
a  servant  opened  the  small  gnted 
wicket  in  the  centre  of  the  door,  and 
enquired  the  stranger's  pleasure. 

^*  Is  the  Conde  de  Villabueoa  at 
home  ?  "  demanded  the  horseman.  ^  I 
must  see  him  instantly." 

^'  The  name  of  your  SeHozia,"  en- 
quired the  domestic. 

*^It  is  unnecessary.  Say  that  I 
have  a  message  to  him  from  friends 
at  Madrid." 

The  servant  disappeared,  and  m 
another  moment  his  place  was  occu- 
pied by  a  grave,  stem-looking  maa, 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  a^ 

^^I  am  Count  Villabneua,"satdhe; 
^^  what  is  your  business  ?  " 

The  stranger  bent  forward  over  hii 
horse's  mane,  so  as  to  bring  his  face 
close  to  the  wicket,  and  nttmd  three 
words  in  a  tone  audible  only  to  the 
count,  who  replied  to  them  by  an 
exclamation  of  surprise.  The  door 
was  immediately  opened,  and  Villa- 
buena  stood  beside  the  horseman. 

"When?  "said  he. 

"Yesterday.  I  have  ridden  night 
and  day  to  bring  yon  the  inteiligence, 
and  shall  now  push  on  to  the  interior 
of  Navarre.  At  the  same  time  aa 
myself,  others  of  onr  friends  started, 
north  and  south,  eaat  and  west  Eaiij 
this  morning,  Simtoa  Ladron  heard  it 
at  YalladoUd,  and  Merino  in  Castile. 
To-day  the  news  has  reached  Vittoria; 
this  night  they  will  be  at  Bilboaaod 
Tolosa.  It  is  from  the  northern  pio- 
vinces  that  moat  is  expected;  hat 
^ElReyylaRdigion'  iaandlyug- 
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cry  that  irill  ronse  all  Spaniards 
worthy  of  the  name.  Yon  are  pre- 
pared for  the  event,  and  know  what 
to  do.    Farewell,  and  success  attend 

BS!" 

The  stranger  set  spars  to  his  horse, 
and  gallop^  down  the  avenue   at 
the  same  rapid  pace  at  which  he  had 
airived.     The  count  re-entered  the 
house;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  done  so, 
Lnls  dropped  from  his  tree,  and  hur- 
ried to  rejoin  Mariano.    In  another 
hour  they  had  returned  to  the  venta. 
Lois  Herrera  was  the  son  of  a  Cas- 
tilian  gentleman,  who  had  suffered 
mnch,  both  in  person  and  property, 
for  his  steady  adherence  to  the  con- 
Biitationai  cause  in  Spain.    Severely 
woonded  whilst  fighting  against  the 
Royalists  and  their  French  allies  in 
1823,  Don  Mannel  Herrera  with  diffi- 
caity  escaped  to  England,  taking  with 
him  his  only  son,  then  a  boy  of  eleven 
years  of  age.    In  1880  he  changed  his 
residence  to  the  south  of  France,  and 
thence,  taking  advantage  of  his  proxi- 
mity to  the  frontier,  and  wishing  his 
son's  education  to  be  completed  in 
Spain,  he  dispatched  Luis  to  Madrid, 
with  a  recommendation  to  the  Conde 
de  ViUabuena,  who,  notwithstanding 
that  his  political  principles  were  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  those  of  Don 
Mannd,  was  one  of  the  oldest  friends 
of  the  latter.    The  count  welcomed 
Lois  kindly,  and  received  him  into 
his  house,  where  for  some  months  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  in  company 
with  the  young  Villabuenas,  and,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  went  with  them 
to  the  university  of  Salamanca.    The 
vacations  were  passed  by  the  young 
men  either  at  the  count's  house  at 
Madrid,  or  at  a  country  residence 
near  Tndela,  north  of  which,  in  the 
central  valleys  of  his  native  province 
of  Navarre,  the  Conde  de  Yillabuena 
owned  extensive  estates.    The  count 
was  a  widower,  and,  besides  his  two 
Boosi  had  an  only  daughter,  who,  at 
the  tune  of  Lnls*s  arrival  was  in  her 
sixteenth  year,  and  who  added  to 
gf^  personal  attractions  a  share  of 
accomplishment  and  instruction  larger 
than  la  usually  found  even  amongst 
the  higher  classes  of  Spanish  women. 
Daring  the  first  sojourn  of  Luis  at  the 
coont's  house,  he  was  naturally  thrown 
a  great  deal  into  Dofia  IUta*s  society, 
and  a  ledprocal  attachment  grew  up 


between  them,  which,  if  it  occasionally 
afforded  the  young  Villabuenas  a  sub- 
ject of  good-humoured  raillery,  on  the 
other  hand  was  unobserved  or  uncared 
for  by  the  count — a  stern  silent  man, 
whose  thoughts  and  CIme  were  en- 
grossed by  political  intrigues.  When 
Luis  went  to  Salamanca,  his  attach- 
ment to  Bita,  instead  of  becoming 
weakened  or  obliterated,  appeared  to 
acquire  strength  from  absence  ;  and 
she,  on  her  part,  as  each  vacation 
approached,  unconsciously  looked  for- 
wai'd  with  far  more  eagerness  to  the 
return  of  Herrera  than  to  that  of  her 
brothers. 

The  autumn  of  1832  arrived,  and 
the  count  and  his  family,  including 
Luis,  were  assembled  at  the  villa  near 
Tudela.  The  attachment  existing 
between  Kita  and  Luis  had  become 
evident  to  all  who  knew  them ;  and 
even  the  count  himself  seemed  occa- 
sionally, by  a  quiet  glance  and  grave 
smile,  to  recognise  and  sanction  its 
existence.  Nor  was  there  any  veiy 
obvious  or  strong  reason  for  disap- 
proval. The  family  of  Herrera  was 
ancient  and  honourable ;  and,  although 
Don  Manners  estates  had  been  con- 
fiscated when  he  fled  the  country,  he 
had  pre>dously  remitted  to  England  a 
sum  that  secured  him  a  moderate  in- 
dependence. The  state  of  things  in 
Spain  was  daily  becoming  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  hopes  of  political 
exiles.  The  declining  health  of  Fer- 
dinand had  thrown  the  reins  of 
government  almost  entirely  into  the 
hands  of  Queen  Christina,  who,  in 
order  to  increase  the  number  of  her 
adherents,  and  ensure  her  daughter's 
succession  to  the  throne,  favoured  the 
return  to  Spain  of  the  Liberal  party. 
Although  Don  Manuel,  whowasknown 
to  be  obstinate  and  violent  in  his 
political  views,  had  not  yet  been  in- 
cluded in  the  amnesties  published,  it 
was  thought  that  he  speedily  would 
be  so;  and  then  time  and  importunity, 
and  an  adherence  to  the  established 
order  of  things,  might  perhaps  pro- 
cure him  the  restitution  of  some  part 
of  his  confiscated  property. 

It  chanced,  that  on  the  fourth  day 
after  the  arrival  of  Luis  and  the  Villa- 
buenas from  Salamanca,  the  two 
latter  rode  over  to  the  Ebro,  below 
Tudela,  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 
They  were  not  good  swimmers,  and 
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were  moreoTerioiaoeaBtomed  io  htiAft 
inaorapidandp^werfhlagtreMa,  A 
fMBsant,  who  observed  two  kones 
Aied  to  ft  tree,  and  some  cIoUmbi^mni 
tbe  grass  bj  the  nver  side;,  hnt  who 
4Soald8ee  notiiiiig  of  the-owaenysafr- 
pedod  ftn  aocideot^  aodflftve  the  aUok 
A  search  wfts  instituted,  and  the  dead 
l)odies  of  the  nnfertnnate  ycnmg  men 
were  fomd  niKa  theandjahofo  of  an 
island  some  distanoe  down  the  met. 
This  melanchol J  eyent  was  destined 
io  havean  iamMntaat  inflaenee  on  the 
position  of  Lou  Honera  a  the  family 
it  Covnt  YiUabaena,  and  on  h^ 
future  fortimes.  Mingled  with  the 
nataral  grief  fi^  l^  tl^  ooant  at  the 
untimely  death  of  his  ohildren,  were 
4he  pangs  of  dioappomtod  pride  and 
«mhbion.  He  had  leckooed  npon  tbe 
gattantandpromasingyeviginenythns 
prematm^ly  snatched  away,  for  the 
eontimianoe  and  aggraadiaement  of 
his  ancient  naiae.  Upon  his  daaghter 
he  had  hitherto  scaroely  hestoimi  a 
thoaght  She  wonkL  many — honoor* 
ably  of  course,  ricUy  if  possible ;  hnt 
even  in  this  last  re^fiect  he  woidd  net 
be  inflexible,  for  where  fats  pride  of 
birth  did  not  interfere,  ViUdboona 
was  not  an  ankind  father.  But  the 
death  of  his  sons  bnwght  id»oni  great 
changes.  The  next  lieir  to  his  title 
and  estates  was  a  distant  and  nnmai^ 
lied  coosin,  and  to  him  the  oonait 
4etennined  to  anny  his  daagfatec, 
whose  beauty  iMtd  laige  ibrtime  a 
money  and  unentaUed  estates,  ren* 
dered  any  ot^eotiQin  to  the  asaloh  on 
^e  part  of  her  hiasman  a  most  im» 
probable  occurrence.  As  a  first  step 
towards  the  acceaqiiishment  ^  tins 
adiemoy  the  coaat  reseiv^  to  pat  an 
end  at  once  to  what  he  ooBsidered  the 
childish  attachment  ozisting  between 
JGUta  and  Lais.  Within  a  week  after 
the  death  of  his  sons,  he  had  a  coa- 
Tersation  with  yonmg  Herrera,  in 
Vhioh  he  iafonned  him  of  his  inten* 
tiens  with  regard  to  his  daughter,  uid 
pointed  oat  to  him  the  necessity  of 
forgetting  her.  In  vain  did  Lois  do* 
olare  this  to  be  impossible,  and  plead 
the  strength  whidi  his  attachment 
had  ao(iafred  by  his  loag  permitted 
interooonse  with  Bita.  The  corat 
carod  Uttle  for  s«ch  loip«r-like  ai^- 
nMnts ;  he  assared  Lvis  that  he  was 
Biistaken,  that  time  and  absence 
bronght  oblivion  in  their  train,  and 


that  after  a  few  mo^hs,  perta^ 
wodcs,  of  sepaiatioB,  he  woidd  wonder 
at  the  change  in  Us  siiathHiilii.  aad 
lani^  at  the  import  anee  ho  had  s^ 
tached  to  a  mere  boyish  £ancy.  It  to 


one  npen  which  thia^mi 
place, « letter  had  been  veoemd  fiott 
Bon  Jlanael  fiemera,  auonndttg  Ui 
speedy  retsm  to  Spann,  the  ma^ 
desired  penaisaion  liavhig  at  lengtk 
beentibtained.  ta^vdor  to  give  Lsii 
an  ^portanity  of  speedily  tmelBg  the 
effiMts  of  absenoe,  the  ^mmt  propped 
that  he  shoald  atoaoeaetMtftrthe 
Freneh  frontier  to  moot  his  fitfhsr. 
Under  the  ^iristing  cJacBSMtsnees,  he 
said.  It  was  foidesvahle  that  hosboald 
MBoain  nnder  the  aame  roof  with  Us 
dai^jhtarioi^ferthantc— id  haarad^ 
od. 

Aithongh  hittady  deplanv  the 
proqieot  of  an  iaEmediate  and  Issl^ 
lag  sepsratisK  from  Bita,  Lois  luui  no 
elusice  hot  to  adept  the  comae  pnK 
poaed ;  ner  wonld  hia  pride  hsvo 
allowed  him  to  remam  in  the  ooaat^ 
home  an  instant  longer  than  his  pre- 
senbl  there  was  aooe^ahie.  Heftsred 
that  the  ooant  wonld  ptevent  hie 
hmmg  a  last  hatemew  miA  Biu; 
bat  this  ViUahoeBa  did  aot  tU^it 
worth  while  to  do,  esntfiitinghiaseif 
with  itpoatiug  to  bis  dani^iter  the 
coBunamcatieei  he  had  almdyaMdi 
toLois.  When  the  iatterMii«fathift 
odstrssSfhe  immd  her  in  tesn  and 
great  affliction.  Xho  Uaw  wm  si 
sadden  and  nMxpootod,  that  she  oseK 
soafcely  believ«  in  its  ivadi^,  ml 
stitt  less  co^d  ahe  bm^  henelf  t» 
think  that  the oo«t  wonld  peniitii 
his  orael  reaelntioa.  "HowiMsarelf 
velottt,"  she  said,  ^^  when  ho  sees  hov 
nnhappy  his  decision  nuhas  me ;  hrt 
shonld  he  not  do  so,  veA  amnci 
Lais,  that  I  will  noTor  he  Ibnedtate 
this  odions  marriago.  fiooner  Am 
snbniit  to  It,  a  convent  AaM  receive 
me."  And  onoe  more  repeattag  tin 
vows  of  constancy  whieh  they  had  m 
often  interchanged,  the  ioTeas  sept* 
rated.  At  doyhreak  npeo  the  fottow- 
ing  morning,  Lnis  not  oat  lor  Bi^oaBBL 

The  joy  experienced  hy  Don  Maaad 
Herrera  apon  once  nmotitHMfing  his 
native  soil,  did  not  so  vngrsas  him  ti 
to  preyent  his  observing  the  mrias- 
chdy  of  his  sMk  In  reply  to  hie 
father's  onqakiesi  Lois  infwawdhia 
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ofluBiittachmeiittoBita^aDd  of  the 
ntocdiet  whioh  lihe  cannt  had  pnt 
vpon  its  oeotiniiiBce.  Don  Muiiiel 
was  indigiiBifc  «t  what  be  termed  the 
fldfidk  and  vnieeling  ooadnct  of  Villa- 
baesa,  irho  ireiild  thiu  aacrifioe  his 
daoghter^  ha|fHiieiij  to  his  aim  pride 
aad  aahiliaiL  He  4;hen  endeaToaned 
to  rwM  tiie  pode  of  Luis,  andtoim- 
vst  hu  regrets  mto  mdigbation ;  bat, 
lading  himself  anaBocoasfel,  he  to- 
ioired  to  tiy  the  eiect  of  duoge  of 
mae  aad  oonataat  occopatioii.  He 
Kt  oat  vidi  his  sen  for  Old  CastUe, 
ef  vhioh  he  was  a  Batire,  aaid  vnder- 
took  vaiioaa  janmeys  throagh  the 
pnmaoe  in  search  of  a  small  estate, 
sachas  his  means  weald  permit  him 
to  pardiase,  aad  upon  which  he  mi^ 
ia  f Qtore  reside.  This  he  at  kist 
loQBd,  a  few  leagaes  to  tiie  senth  of 
Bariges.  The  parohase  compteted, 
thwe  were  still  aumf  airangements  to 
Bake  hstee  Boa  Manaei  oonld  settle 
doim  aad  enjoy  the  peaoeful  oonntry 
hfe  which  he  had  piomed  forhiaMelff 
aad  ia  auddag  these  airangemeats  he 
took  «oe  to  £id  ids  sea  aimndaat  and 
farM  eim)lojaseBt.  Bat  all  his  weU« 
BKBBt  efforts  were  in  vaia.  Lois 
ooald  not  detach  his  thoaglds  from 
oaeaH-engRMSingsabyeot;  and  at  last, 
althoagh  Cefnt  ViUabneaa  had  ex- 
pressljr  forlndden  aay  corie^aadeace 
hetweea  his  daagliter  aad  yoangHer- 
cera,  the  latafcer,  after  seme  weeks' 
abanee,  nnahie  to  reirist  any  longer 
ba  desire  to  hearfiram  fiita,  vaninred 
to  write  to  hec  The  letter  was  in- 
tercepted by  the  oooBt,  aai  returned 
laopeaed,  with  a  ilsw  haai^ty  fines 
cipimive  of  Us  adigaatton  at  the 
iagratitade  of  Luia,  w£e  was  requit- 
ing the  kiadaess  lie  had  reoeived  at 
his  hands  by  endeo^oariag  to  tixwart 
Us  plans  and  aednoe  the  idfeotions  of 
Ins  daagliter.  The  ienas  in  which 
this  letter  was  eoaohed  roused  the 
ire  of  ]>eB  Maanel,  who  ia  his  tani 
foihftde  his  sea  to  expoae  himself  to  a 
repetition  of  eimiiar  insults  by  any 
oommanieatiQn  with  the  eonnt  or  his 
daughter.  Shortly  afterwards  Lais 
retiuBed  to  Salamanca  to  oomi^ete  his 
studies. 

The  profession  of  the  law,  to  which 
Toong  Herrera  was  destined,  had 
never  had  any  diarms  fer  him.  His 
own  mdiiiations  pointed  to  a  military 


career,  which  he  had  on  varions  coca- 
siotts  urged  his  father  to  allow  him  to 
adept;  but  Don  Manaei  hadinyari- 
ably  refused  his  request,  alleging  the 
poor  prospect  of  advancement  in  time 
of  peaoe,  aad  In  a  service  in  which 
nearly  all  promotion  was  gained  by 
iatereat  and  oourt-favonr.  Keverthe- 
lesB,  from  his  eaniiest  yoath  Luis  had 
devoted  his  leienre  hours  to  the  at- 
tainment of  accomplishments  qualify* 
ing  him  for  the  trade  of  war.  He  was 
the  boldest  horseman,  most  skilM 
swerdsman,  and  best  shot  in  the  Uni- 
venuty  of  Salamanca.  His  superior- 
ity in  these  respeets,  his  decided  cha- 
racter, and  agreeable  manners,  had 
gained  him  oon^derable  popularity 
amongst  his  felkrw-stndents,  who  fre- 
guently  >expre6sed  their  sniprise,  that 
one  whose  vocation  was  evidently 
military  should  abide  by  the  dusty 
folies  aad  dry  intricacies  of  the  law. 

Itee  insupportable  than  ever  did 
his  studies  now  appear  to  Lais,  who 
nevertheless  persevered  in  them  for 
several  months  after  his  iatber^s  re- 
turn to  Spain,  endeavouring  by  stre* 
nnonsappUcationtodivert  his  thoughts 
from  his  hopeless  attachment.  Weary 
at  length  of  the  effort,  he  detennined 
to  abandon  a  panait  490  uncongenial 
to  his  tastes,  and  to  seek  a  more  ac- 
tivc'conise  of  life,  aad  -080  for  which 
he  felt  he  was  better  suited.  His 
plan  was  to  repair  to  Afika,  aad  en- 
deavour to  obtaia  a  commission  in 
one  of  the  foreign  corps  which  the 
fVench  were  raising  for  their  campaign 
against  the  Bedouins.  Should  he  fail 
in  this,  he  would  aerve  as  a  volunteeE, 
and  trust  to  his  coaxage  aad  merits 
for  procuring  him  advancement.  Pre- 
vioody,  however,  to  the  execution  of 
this  sdierae,  he  resohred  to  see  Slta 
once  more,  ascertain  from  her  own 
Ups  whether  thore  was  a  diaace  of 
the  count's  relenting,  aad,  should 
there  be  none,  bid  her  a  last  farewell. 
He  woold  then  retam  to  his  father's 
house,  and  obtain  Don  Manners  sanc- 
tion to  his  pM^t 

Smce  the  unfortunate  death  of  the 
young  Yillaliaenas,  Herrera's  chief 
intimate  at  the  University  had  been 
Mariano  Toires,  a  hot-headed,  warm- 
hearted Amgooese,  entirely  devoted 
to  Ldis,  to  nHbom  he  looked  up  as  a 
modd  of  petfcction.    To  this  young 
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man  Luis  had  confided  his  love  for 
Rita,  and  her  father's  .  opposition, 
and  to  him  he  now  communicated  his 
new  plans.  To  his  infinite  surprise, 
scarcely  had  he  done  so  when  Ma- 
riano, instead  of  expressing  regret  at 
his  approaching  departure,  threw  his 
three-cornered  student's  hat  to  the 
ceiling,  tore  off  his  gown,  and  declar- 
ed his  intention  of  accompanying  his 
friend  to  Africa,  or  to  any  other  part 
of  the  world  to  which  he  chose  to  be- 
take himself.  Luis  tried  to  persuade 
him  to  abandon  so  mad  a  resolu- 
tion ;  but  Torres  persisted  in  it,  pro- 
testing that  it  would  suit  his  taste 
much  better  to  fight  against  Be- 
douins than  to  become  a  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  that  he  had  always  in- 
tended to  leave  the  University  with 
his  friend,  and  to  accompany  him 
wherever  he  might  go.  Trusting 
that,  by  the  time  they  should  reach 
Navarre,  Mariano's  enthusiasm  would 
cool  down,  and  his  resolution  change, 
Luis  at  length  yielded,  and  the 
two  friends  left  Salamanca  together. 
Travelling  by  the  public  convey- 
ances, they  reached  Yalladolid,  and 
subscquenUy  the  town  of  Soria, 
whence  they  had  still  nearly  twenty 
leagues  of  high-road  to  Tudela.  The 
path  across  the  mountains  being  con- 
siderably shorter,  and  in  order  to 
diminish  the  risk  of  being  seen  by  per- 
sons who  might  inform  the  count  of 
his  arrival,  Luis  resolved  to  complete 
the  journey  on  foot;  and  after  two 
short  days'  march,  the  young  men 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Count 
Villabucna's  residence. 

The  church  and  convent  clocks  of 
the  rightCatholic  city  ofTudelahad  not 
yet  chimed  out  the  hour  of  noon,  when 
Luis,  impatient  for  the  interview  pro- 
mised by  Rita,  entered  the  count's 
domain  by  the  same  path  as  on  the 
previous  evening.  Before  he  came  in 
sight  of  the  house,  he  was  met  at  an 
angle  of  the  shrubbery  by  Rita  her- 
self. 

*^  I  was  sure  you  would  take  this 
path,"  said  she,  with  a  smile  in  which 
melancholy  was  mingled  with  the 
pleasure  she  felt  at  seeuig  her  lover ; 
^*  it  was  your  favourite  in  days  gone 
by.  Our  interview  must  be  very  brief. 
My  father  was  to  have  remained 
at  Tudela  till  evening,  but  something 
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has  occurred  to  derange  his  plans. 
He  sat  up  the  whole  night  in  doee 
conference  with  some  gentlemen.  At 
daybreak  two  couriers  were  dispatch- 
ed, and  the  count  rode  away  with  ha 
friends  without  having  be^  in  bed. 
He  may  return  at  any  moment" 

Luis  drew  the  arm  of  his  mistress 
through  his  own,  and  they  slowly 
walked  down  one  of  the  alleys  of  tbe 
garden.  Rita  had  little  to  tell  him 
fovonrable  to  the  hopes  whidi  he 
still,  in  spite  of  himself,  continued 
to  cherish.  The  appeals  wfaicfa  she 
had  ventured  to  make  to  her  iather'a 
affection,  and  to  his  regard  for  her 
happiness,  had  been  met  by  sovat 
reproof.  Her  evident  depression  and 
melancholy  remained  nnnoUced,  or  at 
least  unadverted  to,  by  the  count.  All 
that  she  said  only  confirmed  Luis  in 
his  resolution  of  seeking  high  distinc- 
tion or  an  honourablo  death  m  a 
foreign  service.  He  was  deliberating, 
with  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground,  on 
the  best  manner  of  breaking  his  io- 
tentions  to  Rita,  when  an  exclama- 
tion of  alarm  from  her  lips  caused  him 
to  look  up,  and  he  saw  YUlahiiaia 
crossing  on  horseback  the  end  of  the 
walk  along  which  they  were  advandog. 
The  count's  head  was  tamed  towards 
them,  and  he  had  without  doobt  seen 
and  recognised  them. 

Herrera's  resolution  was  instantly 
taken.  He  would  seek  the  count's 
presence,  take  upon  himsetf  the  whole 
blame  of  his  clandestine  meeting  with 
Rita,  and  appease  her  father's  anger 
by  informing  him  of  his  proposed  self- 
banishment.  Before,  however,  be 
had  succeeded  in  calming  Rita's  feai?, 
he  again  perceived  the  coont,  who 
had  left  his  horse,  and  was  advancing 
slowly  towards  them,  with  a  grave, 
but  not  an  angry  oonntenanoe.  On 
his  near  approach,  Luis  was  about  to 
addi*ess  him ;  but  by  a  wave  of  his 
hand  Yillabnraa  enjoined  sOence. 

^'  Return  to  the  house,  Rita,"  said 
he  in  a  calm  voice :  ^*  and  you,  Scfior  de 
Herrera,  remain  here ;  I  wonM  speak 
a  few  words  with  yon.'* 

Tremblingly,  and  with  one  last  liu* 
gering  look  at  Luis,  Rita  withdrew. 

"  We  wiU  walk,  su-,  if  yon  please,'* 
said  the  coont;  and  the  two  men 
w:alked  for  some  distance  side  by  side 
and  in  silence ;  YiUabnena  i^paxently 
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plooged  in  reflection,'  Luis  wondering 
at  bis  forbearance,  and  impatient  for 
its  explanation. 

'^  You  are  snrprised,"  said  the 
oonnt  at  last,  *^  after  all  that  has 
passed,  that  I  show  so  little  resent- 
ment at  yonrnninyited  presence  here, 
and  at  Rita's  infringement  of  my  posi- 
tive commands." 

Lois  wonld  have  spoken,  bnt  Villa- 
bnena  resumed. 

^^  Yon  will  be  still  more  astonished 
to  learn,  that  there  is  a  possibility  of 
fonr  attachment  receiving  my  sanc- 
tion." 

Heirera  started,  and  his  face  was 
lighted  up  with  sndden  raptm'e. 

*^  Yon  will  of  course  have  heard," 
continned  the  count,  ^^  of  the  import- 
ant intelligence  received  here  last 
nigfat,  and  with  which  this  morning 
all  the  conntiy  is  ringing.  I  allude 
to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  YII." 

^^  I  had  not  heard  of  it,"  replied 
Lnia,  much  surprised;  for,  although 
the  desperate  state  of  the  Icing's 
health  was  well  known,  his  malady  had 
lasted  so  long  that  men  had  almost 
left  off  expecting  his  death. 

*^  I  know  I  can  depend  upon  your 
honour,  Luis,"  said  the  count ;  *^  and 
I  am  therefore  about  to  speak  to  you 
vith  a  confidence  which  I  should  re- 
pose in  few  80  young  and  inexpe- 
rienced." 

Lnis  bowed. 

"  Although,"  resumed  Villabuena, 
"  his  Majesty  Charles  the  Fifth  is  at 
this  moment  absent  from  Spain,  his 
&ithfid  subjects  wUl  not  allow  that 
absence  to  be  prejudicial  to  him.  They 
intend  to  vindicate  his  just  rights,  and 
to  orertum  the  contemptible  faction 
which,  headed  by  an  intriguing  wo- 
man, supports  the  unfounded  daims 
of  a  sickly  infant.  In  anticipation  of 
Ferdinand's  death,  all  necessary  mea- 
sares  have  been  taken;  and,  before 
three  days  elapse,  yon  will  see  a 
flame  lighted  up  through  the  land, 
which  will  speedily  consume  and  de- 
stroy the  enemies  of  Spain,  and  of  her 
rightfnlmonarch.  KavarreandBiscay, 
Yalentia  and  Arragon,  Catalonia  and 
Castile,  will  rise  almost  to  a  man  in 
def(nice  of  their  king ;  the  other  pro- 
vinces must  follow  their  example,  or 
be  compelled  to  submission.  Although 
oonfident  of  success,  it  yet  behoves  us 


to  neglect  no  means  of  securing  it ; 
nor  are  we  so  blinded  as  to  think  that 
the  faction  which  at  present  holds  the 
reins  of  government  will  resign  them 
without  a  straggle.  Avoiding  over* 
confidence,  therefore,  which  so  often 
leads  to  failure,  each  man  must  put 
his  shoulder  to  the.wheel,  and  contri- 
bute his  best  efibrts  to  the  one  great 
end,  regardless  of  private  saciifices. 
What  I  have  to  propose  to  you  is 
this.  Time  was  when  our  universi- 
ties were  the  strongholds  of  loyalty 
and  religion ;  but  that  time  is  unfor- 
tunately past,  and  the  baneful  doc- 
trines of  republicanism  and  equality 
have  found  their  way  even  into  those 
nurseries  of  our  priesthood  and  states- 
men. We  are  well  informed  that  at 
Salamanca  especially,  many  of  the 
students,  even  of  the  better  class,  in- 
cline to  the  self-styled  Liberal  party. 
You,  Luis,  are  ready  of  speech,  bold 
and  prompt  in  action,  and,  moreover, 
you  are  known  to  have  great  influence 
amongst  your  fellow-students.  Re- 
turn, then,  to  Salamanca,  and  exert 
that  influence  to  bring  badk  into  the 
right  path  those. who  have  been  led 
astray.  Urge  the  just  claims  of 
Charles  Y.,  hold  out  the  prospect  of 
military  glory  and  distinction,  and  of 
the  gratitude  of  an  admiring  country. 
Let  your  efibrts  be  chiefly  directed  to 
gain  over  young  men  of  wealthy  and 
influential  families,  and  to  indace  them 
to  tak^  up  arms  for  the  king.  Form 
them  into  a  squadron,  of  which  you 
shall  have  the  command,  and  the 
private  soldiers  of  which  shall  rank 
as  officers  in  the  army,  and  subse- 
quently be  transferred  to  other  corps 
to  act  as  such.  Appoint  a  place  of 
rendezvous ;  and,  when  your  men  are 
assembled  there,  mareh  them  to  join 
the  nearest  division  of  the  Royalist 
army.  I  guarantee  to  you  a  captain's 
commission ;  and  as  soon  as  the  king, 
with  whom  I  have  some  influence, 
arrives  in  Spain,  I  will  strongly  re- 
commend you  to  his  favour.  Our 
campaign,  however  brief,  must  afibrd 
opportunities  of  distinction  to  brave 
men  who  seek  them.  With  your 
energy,  and  with  the  natural  military 
talents  which  I  am  persuaded  you 
possess,  high  rank,  honours,  and  riches 
may  speedily  be  yours.  And  when 
Charles  Y.,  firmly  seated  on  the  throne 
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of  Spain,  jwints  yon  out  to  me  as  one 
of  those  to  whom  he  owes  his  crown, 
and  as  a  man  whom  he  delights  to 
honour,  I  will  no  longer  refuse  to  you 
my  daughter's  hand/' 

However  distant  the  pcrspexjtive  of 
happiness  thus  offered  to  his  view, 
and  although  the  avenue  leading  to  it 
was  beset  with  dangers  and  uncer- 
tainties, it  promised  to  realize  the 
ardent  hopes  which  Luis  Herrera  had 
once  ventured  to  indulge.  Sanguine 
and  confident,  he  would  at  once  have 
caught  at  the  count's  proposal,  but 
for  one  consideration  that  flashed 
across  his  mind.  He  was  himself 
wedded  to  no  political  creed,  and  had 
as  yet  scarcely  bestowed  a  thought 
upon  the  differout  parties  into  which 
his  countrymen  were  split.  But  his 
father,  who  had  so  strenuously  ad- 
hered to  the  Liberal  side.wlio  had]>oiu"- 
ed  out  his  blood  with  Mina,  fought 
side  bv  side  with  Kiejro,  sacrificed 
his  property,  and  endured  a  long 
and  wearisome  exile  for  conscience 
and  his  opinions'  sake — what  would  bo 
his  feelings  if  he  saw  his  only  son 
range  himself  beneath  the  banner  of 
absolutism?  The  stnigcjlc  in  the  mind 
of  Luis,  between  love  on  the  one  hand 
and  filial  dutv  and  affection  on  the 
other,  was  too  severe  and  too  equally 
balanced  to  be  instantly  decided.  Ho 
remained  silent,  and  the  count,  mis- 
taking the  cause  of  his  hesitation,  ro- 
mmied. 

"  You  are  surprised,"  said  he,  "  to 
find  me  so  willing  to  abandon  my 
dearest  projects  for  the  sake  of  a 
remote  advantage  to  the  king's 
cause.  But  remember  that  I  promise 
nothing — all  is  contingent  on  your 
own  conduct  and  success.  And  al- 
though you  may  have  thought  me  un- 
filing and  severe,  1  shall  gladly,  if 
possible,  indulge  the  inclmations  of 
my  only  sur>'iving  child." 

It  requu-ed  all  Herrera's  firmness 
and  sense  of  duty  to  prevent  him  from 
yielding  to  the  temptation  held  out, 
and  pledging  himself  at  once  to  the 
cause  of  Charles  V. 

"  Yon  will  not  expect  me,  Seflor 
Conde,"  said  he,  "  to  give  an  imme- 
diate answer  to  a  proposal  of  such 
importance.  I  feel  sincerely  grateful 
to  you,  but  must  crave  a  short  delay 
for  consideration." 


**  Let  that  delay  be  as  brief  as  poi- 
sible,"  said  Villabnena.  ^*  In  the 
present  curcumstances,  the  falne  of 
assL^tance  will  be  doubled  by  its 
promptness.  When  love  and  loyally 
are  both  in  one  scale,"  added  he,*with 
a  slight  smile,  ^^  methinka  a  dedaifla 
were  easy." 

They  had  now  approached  the  gats 
of  the  garden,  and  Luis,  desiroaa<^ 
finding  himself  alone,  to  arrange  his 
thoughts  and  reflect  on  his  flitiue 
conduct,  took  his  leave.  The  coool 
held  out  his  hand  with  some  of  his 
former  cordiality. 

*'^  You  will  write  to  me  from  Sala- 
manca?" said  he. 

Herrera  bowed  his  head,  and  then, 
fearful  lest  his  assent  should  be  mia- 
constnied,  he  replied — 

"  From  Salamanca,  or  from  else- 
where, you  shall  certainly  hear  from 
me,  Seifor  Conde,  and  that  with  all 
speed." 

The  count  nodded  and  tnmed  to- 
wards the  h(nise,  whilst  Luis  retook 
the  road  to  the  venta. 

He  found  Mariano  impatiently  wai^ 
ing  his  return,  and  eager  to  learn  die 
result  of  hi«  inter\'iew-  with  Rita. 
Upon  being  informed  of  the  propOBal 
that  had  been  made  to  Lnis,  TorraSi 
seeing  in  it  only  a  means  of  happines 
for  his  friend,  strongly  ui^ged  him  to 
accept  it.  To  this,  however,  Lds 
could  not  make  up  his  mind ;  and 
finally,  after  some  deliberation,  he 
resolved  to  proceed  to  Old  Castile, 
and  endeavour  to  obtain  his  father^ 
consent  to  his  joining  the  party  of 
])on  Carlos.  Should  he  succeed  ia 
this,  of  which  he  could  not  help  ea- 
tertaiuing  a  doubt,  he  would  no  longv 
hesitate,  but  at  once  inibrm  the  count 
of  his  decision,  and  hasten  to  Salih 
manca  to  put  his  instmctions  into 
execution.  Without  further  delay 
the  two  friends  set  out  for  Tarazonsi 
where  they  trusted  to  find  some  meaai 
of  speedy  conveyance  to  the  resideooa 
of  Don  Manuel. 

In  the  kingdom  of  Old  Castile,  and 
moro  especially  in  its  monntainooB 
portions  and  the  districts  adjacent  to 
tho  £bro,  an  extraordinary  bnstie 
and  agitation  were  observable  during 
the  fii-st  days  of  October  1883.  Theia 
was  great  furbishing  of  rosty  muflkeHi 
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an  eagtr  seneh  ftr  caiiridgeS)  imidL 
dusting  of  old  nnEfiDinifr  that  had  loa|^ 
serred  but  aa  hiding-'placaa  for  motiifi, 
lad  which  weae  now  dbnned^  by  men,. 
ouBjF  of  whoBfc  seeaned  but;  ill  all  ease 
in  their  oulitaiy  oqnipmeata.     For 
ten  jeaiB  ^ain  had  bean  tranqiiilv  i£ 
not  hKgfgj ;  but  now,  as  if  even  tibia- 
short  period  of  repose  were  too  long" 
for  the  reatlaaa  i^imt  of  her  sons,  a> 
new  pcetesLt  for  discord  had  been, 
found,  and  an  ominons  stir,  the  fore-, 
mnner  of  cifil  steife,  was  peroeptible 
throogb  the  land.     Whilst   Santos 
Ladron,  an  offioo?  of  merifc,  who  had 
served  throng  the  whole  of  the  war 
against  Napoleon,  raised  the  standard 
of  Charles  V.  in  Navarre,  varioas 
partisans  did  the  same  in  the  counti'y 
sooth  of  tho  £bro.    In  tha  north- 
eastern comer  of  Castile,  known  as 
the  Rioja,  Basilic  Garcia,  agent  for 
the  Pope's  bolls  in  the  province  of 
Sofia^a  man  destitute  of  military 
fatowledge,  and  remarkable  only  for 
his  repolsive  exterior  and  cold-blood- 
»i  ferocity — collected  and  headed 
a  small  body  of  insai;gents ;  whilst,  in 
other  dislxiota  of  tJie  same  province, 
soTeral  battaliona  of  the  old  Royalist' 
vdnnteers^-a  loose,  illrdiscipUned  mi- 
litia, aa  motely  and  nnsoldierlike  in 
appearance  aa  they  were  unsteady 
and  inefficient  in  the  field— ranged 
thonseivea  under  the  orders  of  a.gen-> 
cral-offioer  named  Cuevillas,  and  of 
the  veteraa  Difiarino.    To  these'  soon 
jomed  themeabtes  varioua  individuala 
of  the  hai£«8oldier  half-bandit  claas^.  so 
onaerooff  in  l^aint-*men  who  had 
served  in  former  wars,  and  naked  no 
better  than  again  to  enact  the  scenes 
efbloodahfid  and  pillago' which  were 
their  etamanti     Tha  popularity  and 
acknowledged  skill  of  Marino  as  a 
gaerUUirleiuiar,  secured  to  him.  the 
MTvicea   of  many  of  these  daring 
and  desperate  mfitos,  who  flocked 
joyoualy  to  the  banner  of  the  soldier- 
priest,  under  whose  ordeiB  some  of 
them  had  ahmidy  fbught. 

liooiigh  a  tract  of  champaign 
country  in  the  piovince  of  Bnrgos,  a 
column  of  tinne  newly^assembled 
troops  was  seen  marching  early  upon 
the  third  morning  after  the  int«r¥iew 
between  Luis  Herrera  and  Count  Yil- 
labomuk  lb  consisted  of  a  battalion 
of  the  Bealista  militia,  for  the  most 


part  middle-aged  dtiaens,  who,  al- 
though they  had  felt  themselves  bomul 
to  obey  the  call  to  arms,  seemed  bull 
indifferently  pleased  at  having  left 
their  families  and  occupations.  Their 
equipment  was  various:  few  had  & 
complete  uniform,  although  most  of 
them  displayed  some  part  of  one;  but 
all  had  belts  and  cartridge-box,  mus» 
ket  and  bayonet  Although  they  hack 
as  yet  gone  but  a  short  distance,  many: 
of  them'  appeared;  footsore  and  weary; 
and  it  was  pretty  evident  that,  in  tjbe 
event  of  a  campaign,  their  ranka 
would  be  thinned  nearly  as  much  b^ 
the  fatigues  of  the  march  as  by  the 
fire  of  the  enemy.  In  front  and  rear 
of  the  battalion  marched  a  squadroa 
of  cavalry,  of  a  far  more  soldierly 
aspect  than  the  foot-soldiers,  al- 
though even  amongst  them  but  little 
uniformity  of  costume  was  found. 
The  bronzed  and  bearded  physiog- 
nomy, athletic  form  and  upright  car- 
riage, which  bespeak  the  veteran 
soldier,  were  not  wanting  in  their 
ranks;  their  horses  were  active  and 
hardy,  their  arms  clean  and  service- 
able. 

At  the  head  of  the  column,  a  few 
paces  in  advance,  rode  a  small  group 
of  ofScers,  the  chief  amongst  whont 
was  only  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
deference    shown    to    him   by   hia 
companions.     Insignia  of  rank   he 
had  none,  nor  any  indicationa  of  hia 
military   profession,    excepting    the 
heavy  sabse  that  dangled  against  t^e 
flank  of  his  powerftil.  black  charger. 
Hia  dress  was  entirely  civilian,  con« 
sisting  of  a  long  surtout  something 
liie  worse  for  wear,  and  a  round  hati 
Heavy  spurs  upon,  his  heels,  and  an 
ample  cloak,  now  strapped  across  hia 
holsters,  completed  the  equipment  of 
the  cura  Merino,  in  whose  hard  and 
rigidfeatures,  and  wiry  person,  scarce- 
ly a  sign  of  decay  or  infirmity  waa 
visible  after  more  than  sixty  years  of 
Ufe,  a  large  portion  of  which  had 
been  passed  amidst  the  fatigues  and 
hardships  of  incessant  campaigning; 

Aa  if  infected  by  the  sombre  and 
taciturn  character  of  their  leader^  l^e 
party  of  officers  had  been  riding  for 
some  time  in  silence,  when-  they  came 
in  sight  of  a  house  situated  at  a  short 
diatcmce  from  the  road,  and  of  a  su- 
perior description  to  the  caserim  and 
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peasants'  cottages  which  they  had 
hitherto  passed.  It  was  a  bmlding  of 
moderate  siae,  with  an  appearance 
of  greater  comfort  and  neatness 
abont  it  than  is  usualij  found  in 
Spanish  houses.  Stables  adjoined  it, 
and,  at  some  distance  in  its  rear,  a 
range  of  bams  and  outhouses  senred 
to  store  the  crops  produced  hj  the 
extensive  tract  of  well-cultivated  land 
m  the  centre  of  which  the  dwelling 
was  situated.  The  front  of  the  house 
was  partiflJly  masked  from  the  road 
by  an  orchaid,  and  behind  it  a  similar 
growth  of  fruit-trees  seemed  intended 
to  intercept  the  keen  blasts  from  a 
line  of  mountains  which  rose,  grey 
and  gloomy,  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles. 

"  Who  lives  yonder?  "  abruptly  en- 
quired Merino,  pointing  to  the  house, 
which  he  had  been  gazing  at  for  some 
time  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows. 
The  officer  to  whom  the  question  was 
addressed  referred  to  another  of  the 
party,  a  native  of  that  part  of  the 
conntiy. 

'^Sefior  de  Herrera,*' was  the  an- 
swer.  "  AVe  have  been  ridiug  for 
some  minutes  through  his  property. 
He  purchased  the  estate  about  a  year 
ago,  on  his  return  from  France.** 

^*What  had  he  been  doing  in 
France?" 

"  Living  there,  which  he  could  not 
have  done  here  unless  he  had  been 
bullet-proof,  or  had  a  neck  harder 
than  the  iron  collar  of  the  garrote." 

"  HerreraP'  repeated  the  cura  mu- 
singly— ^^  I  know  the  name,  but  there 
are  many  who  bear  it.  There  was  a 
Manael  Herrera  who  sat  in  the  Cortes 
in  the  days  of  the  constitutionalists, 
and  afterwards  commanded  a  batta- 
lion of  their  rabble.  You  do  not 
mean  him?*' 

"The  same,  general,"  replied  the 
officer,  addressing  Merino  by  the  rank 
which  he  held  in  the  Spanish  army 
since  the  war  of  Independence.  A 
most  nnpriestly  ejaculation  escaped 
the  lips  of  the  cura. 

"  Manuel  Herrera,"  he  repeated ; 
" the  dog,  the  negro*  the  friend  of 


the  scoundrel Biego!  Iwfflhanghiiii 
np  at  his  own  door !" 

All  the  old  hatreds  and  lutter  pirtj 
animosities  of  Merino  seemed  wakeoed 
into  new  life  by  the  name  of  one  of 
his  former  opponents.  His  ejes 
flashed,  his  lips  quivered  with  nige. 
and  he  half  turned  his  hone,  as  if 
about  to  proceed  to  Henera's  boose 
and  put  his  threat  into  execodon. 
The  impulse,  however,  was  chednd 
almost  as  soon  as  felt. 

"  Another  time  will  do,"  said  be, 
with  a  grim  smUe.  "Let  us  once 
get  Charles  V .  at  Madrid,  and  we  wHl 
make  short  work  of  the  Sefior  Her- 
rera and  of  all  who  resemble  blm." 
And  the  cura  continued  his  msrcb, 
silent  as  before. 

He  had  proceeded  bnt  a  8h<^  bait 
mUe  when  the  officer  commanding  the 
cavalry  rode  np  beside  him. 

"  We  have  no  forage,  generaL,"* 
said  he—"  not  a  blade  q£  straw,  or  « 
grain  in  our  oonoi-sacks.  Shall  I  send 
on  an  orderly,  that  we  may  find  it 
ready  on  reaching  the  halting-place?*' 

"  No ! "  replied  Merino.  '"  Send  i 
party  to  that  house  on  the  kfl  of  tbe 
road  which  we  passed  ten  murates 
ago.  Let  them  press  all  the  csrts 
they  find  there,  load  them  with  corn, 
and  bring  them  afUar  us." 

The  officer  fell  back  to  his  sqaadroo, 
and  the  next  minute  a  subaltern  ind 
twenty  men  detached  themsdves  from 
the  column,  and,  at  a  lunsk  trot,  be- 
gan retracing  their  steps  along  the 
road.  Upon  arriving  in  sight  ^  the 
house  to  which  they  were  prooeediog, 
they  leaped  their  horses  over  a  nar- 
row ditch  dividing  the  road  firom  the 
fields,  and  struck  across  the  latter  m 
a  straight  line,  compelled,  however, 
by  the  heaviness  of  the  ground  to 
slacken  their  pace  to  a  walk.  Hieybsd 
not  got  over  more  than  half  the  dis- 
tance which  they  had  to  travem 
when  they  heard  the  clang  of  a  bell, 
continuously  rung;  and  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  appesirance  of  two  men, 
who  issued  from  the  stiJ>les  and  out- 
buildings, and  hurried  to  the  boose. 
Scarcely  had  they  entered  when  the 
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shatters  of  tbe  lower  windows  were 
poshed  to,  and  the  heavy  door  closed 
and  barred.  The  soldiers  were  now 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  dwell- 
ing. 

''Hallo I**  cried  the  officer  con- 
(emptnoosly,  '^  they  will  not  stand  a 
siege,  will  they?  The  old  don  is  a 
black-hearted  rebel,  I  know ;  but  he 
will  hardly  be  fool  enough  to  resist 

The  trooper  was  mistaken.  The 
courage  of  Don  Mannel  Herrera  was 
of  that  obstinate  and  nncalcnlating 
character  which  would  have  induced 
him  to  defend  his  house,  single-handed, 
agamat  a  mnch  larger  force  than  that 
sow  bionght  against  it.  When  he 
had  learned,  three  d  lys  previously, 
that  risings  were  taking  place  in  his 
own  neighbourhood  in  the  name  of 
Charles  V.,  he  had  attached  very 
little  unportance  to  the  intelligence. 
An  old  soldier  himself,  he  entertained 
the  most  unmitigated  contempt  for 
the  Realista  volunteers,  whom  he 
looked  upon  as  a  set  of  tailors, 
whoso  muskets  would  rather  encum- 
ber them  than  injure  any  body  else ; 
and  who,  on  the  first  appearance  of 
regular  troops,  would  infallibly  throw 
down  their  arms,  and  betake  them- 
selres  to  their  homes.  As  to  the 
puties  of  insurgent  guerillas  which 
00  was  informed  were  beginning  to 
show  themselves  at  various  points  of 
the  vicinity,  he  considered  them  as 
mere  bandits,  availing  themselves  of 
the  stir  and  excitement  in  the  country 
to  exercise  their  nefarious  profession ; 
ud,  should  any  such  parties  attempt 
to  molest  him,  he  was  fully  deter- 
ged to  resist  their  attacks.  In  this 
lesolntion  he  now  persevered,  although 
he  rightly  conjectured  that  the  horse- 
OKn  approaching  his  house  were  either 
the  rutfguard  or  a  detachment  of  the 
<i»orderiy-looking  column  of  which  he 
had  a  short  time  previously  observed 
the  passage. 

*'Hola!  Don  Manolol"  shouted 
the  officer,  as  he  halted  his  party  in 
frwit  of  the  house ;  "  what  scurvy  hos- 
pitality is  this?  What  are  you  fast- 
ening doors  and  ringing  alarm-bells 
for,  as  if  there  were  more  thieves  than 
honest  men  in  the  land?  We  come 
to  pay  yon  a  friendly  visit,  and,  in- 
stead of  welcome  and  the  wine-skin, 
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you  shut  the  door  in  our  faces.  Devil- 
ish unfriendly,  that,  Don  Manolito !  " 

The  speaker,  who,  like  many  of 
Merino^s  followers,  was  an  inhabitant 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  knew 
Don  Manuel  well  by  name  and  repu- 
tation, and  was  also  known  to  him  as 
a  deserter  from  the  Constitutionalists 
in  1823,  and  as  one  of  the  most  des- 
perate smugglers  and  outlaws  in  the 
province. 

"  What  do  you  want  with  me,  Pe- 
dro Knfin?'*  demanded  Don  Manuel, 
who  now  showed  himself  at  one  of 
the  upper  windows;  **  and  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  assemblage  of  armed 
men?" 

**  The  meaning  is,"  replied  Rufin, 
"  that  I  have  been  detached  from  the 
division  of  his  Excellency  General 
Merino,  to  demand  from  you  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  maize  or  barley,  or 
both,  for  the  service  of  his  Majesty 
King  Charies  V." 

"  I  know  no  such  persons,"  retorted 
Don  Manuel,  **  as  General  Merino  or 
King  Charles  y.  But  I  know  you  weU, 
Rufin,  and  the  advice  I  give  you  is  to 
begone,  yourself  and  your  companions. 
We  shall  have  troops  here  to-day  or 
to-morrow,  and  you  will  find  tho 
country  too  hot  to  hold  you." 

The  officer  laughed. 

"  Troops  are  here  already,"  he  said ; 
^'you  may  have  seen  our  column 
march  by  not  half  an  hour  ago.  But 
we  have  no  time  to  lose.  Once  more, 
Sefior  Herrera,  open  the  door,  and 
that  quickly." 

"  My  door  does  not  open  at  your 
bidding,"  replied  Don  Manuel.  "I 
give  you  two  minutes  to  draw  off  your 
followers,  and,  if  you  are  not  gone  by 
that  time,  you  shall  be*  fired  upon." 

*^  Morral,"  said  the  officer  to  one  of 
his  men,  *^  your  horse  is  a  kicker,  I 
believe.  Try  the  strength  of  the 
door." 

The  soldier  left  the  ranks,  and  turn- 
ing his  rawboned,  vidons-looking^ 
chestnut  horse  with  its  tail  to  the 
house-door,  he  pressed  his  knuckles 
sharply  upon  tho  animal's  loins,  just 
behind  the  saddle.  The  horse  lashed 
out  furiously,  each  kick  of  his  iron* 
shod  heels  making  the  door  crack  and 
rattle,  and  striking  out  white  splin* 
ters  from  the  dark  surface  of  the  oak 
of  which  it  was  composed.    At  the 
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frst  kick  Dob  Manuel  left  the  win- 
dow. The  soldiers  stood  looking  on, 
f  anghing  till  they  rolled  in  their  sad- 
dles at  this  novel  species  of  sledge* 
liammer.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
great  solidity  of  the  door,  and  the 
nnmerous  fastenfaigs  with  which  it  was 
provided  on  the  other  side,  the  kidm 
of  the  horse,  although  several  times 
repeated,  failed  to  barst  it  open; 
and  at  last  the  animal,  as  if  wearied 
hgrthe  resistanoe  it  met  with,  relaieed 
the  vigour  of  its  applications. 

^^  Famous  horse  that  of  yours, 
MorralP*  said  the  officer;  "as  good 
as  a  locksmith  or  a  six-pounder.  Try 
it  again,  my  boy.  Yon  have  made 
seme  ugly  marks  already.  Another 
round  of  kicks,  and  the  way  is  open." 

*^And  if  another  blow  is  struck 
upon  my  door,^*  said  Don  Manuel, 
suddenly  reappearing  at  the  win- 
dow, to  the  soldier,  "  your  horse  will 
go  home  with  an  empty  saddle.'^ 

"Silence!  you  old  rebel,"  shouted 
Bufin,  drawing  a  pistol  from  his 
holster.  "And  you,  Morral,  never 
iear.    At  it  again,  man." 

The  soldier  again  applied  his 
knuckles  to  his  horse's  back,  and  the 
animal  gave  a  tremendous  kidc.  At 
the  same  instant  a  puff  of  smoke 
Issued  from  the  window  at  which  Don 
Manuel  had  stationed  himself,  the  re- 
port of  a  musket  was  heard,  and  the 
unlucky  Morral,  shot  through  the 
l)ody,  feu  headlong  to  the  ground. 

"Damnation!"  roared  the  officer, 
firing  his  pistol  at  the  window  whence 
the  shot  had  prooeeded ;  and  imme- 
diately his  men,  without  waiting  fbf 
erders,  commenced  an  irregular  fire 
«f  carbines  and  pistols  against  the 
house.  It  was  replied  to  with  effect 
ikom  three  of  the  windows.  A  man 
ftll  mortally  wounded,  and  two  of  the 
horses  were  hit.  Eufiu,  alarmed  at 
the  loss  the  party  had  experienced, 
drew  his  men  back  tinder  shelter 
•f  some  trees,  till  he  could  decide  on 
what  was  best  to  be  done.  It  seemed 
at  first  Ivy  no  means  improbable  that 
the  Carlists  would  have  to  beat  a  re- 
treat, or  at  any  rate  wait  the  arrival 
of  mfantry,  which  it  was  not  improb* 
Able  Merino  might  have  sent  to  tfaeir 
aseistanceivli  m  the  sound  of  the  firing 
Mtthedhisefta.  The  lower  windows 
«f  the  house  were  protected  by  ati^ng 


iron  bars ;  and,  rithongjii  the  defen- 
ders were  so  few  in  imnber,  theif 
moricets,  and  the  shetor  behind  which 
theyibught,  gave  them  agroatadvuH' 
tage  over  the  assailants,  whose  <ar* 
iKoes  would  not  carry  fhc,  aad  who 
had  no  cover  from  the  fire  of  tbdr 
opponents.  At  last  aplaa  was  devis* 
ed  which  offered  some  chance  of  s«e^ 
cess.  The  party  disraonsted;  aai 
whilst  four  men,  making  a  circuit,  and 
ooncealmg  tiiemseives  as  nooh  as 
possible  Inland  trees  and  hedges,  eiH 
deavoured  to  get  in  rear  <if  the  bidld- 
ing,  the  others,  wiUi  the  exceptm  of 
two  or  three  who  remained  "vdth  the 
horses,  advanced  towards  the  ftmt  d 
the  house,  firing  as  rapi^y  as  they 
could,  in  order,  by  tiie  smoke  and  }ff 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  besi^- 
ed,  to  cover  the  manoBuvre  of  their 
comrades.  The  stratagem  was  com- 
pletely suecessM.  Winlst  Den  Mau- 
uel  and  Iris  servants  were  answeriog 
the  fire  of  their  assailantB  with  some 
effect,  the  fonr  men  got  round  tke 
house,  climbed  over  a  wall,  fovnd  a 
ladder  in  an  out-building,  and  applied 
it  to  one  of  tiie  back-vrindows,  wfaieh 
they  burst  open.  A  shout  of  trimnphy 
and  the  report  of  Hielr  pistols,  talbni- 
ed  their  companions  of  their  eotnnne, 
and  the  next  moment  one  of  then 
threw  open  the  front  door,  and  the 
guerillas  rushed  tnnraltaovriy  late  the 
house. 

It  was  ^ent  two  hoars  after  thee» 
occurrences,  that  Luis  Herreia  aad 
Mariano  Torres  anlved  at  Don  Man- 
nePs  reddenoe.  They  bad  been  de» 
layed  upon  Reread  by  the  distarbed 
state  of  the  coontiy,  whidi  radsed 
it  difficult  to  procure  oonvejvnces,  aid 
had  at  last  been  compelM  to  hire  a 
GOQple  df  indifferent  horses,  npea 
which,  accompanied  by  a  nraisteer^ 
they  had  made  but  dow  pragnss 
across  the  moantainoos  district  thef 
had  to  traverse.  The  nefws  of  ths 
Carlist  insurrection  had  inspiied  Lna 
with  some  ainm  on  aeeomit  of  his 
fiither,  wliom  he  icnew  to  he  la  the 
h^fhest  degree  obnoxiovB  to  many  «f 
tfaatparfy.  Attfaesamedhaehehid 
not  yet  heard  of  the  perpotMlMa  «f 
any  acts  of  violeaoe,  iffid  masiarfrom 
anticipating  the  «pe<ttaeie  i^rick  met 
his  eyes  when  he  at  Ittt  caaMin  vspw 
of  the  Casa  Henma.    W^  «n  »* 
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clsmsdoii  of  tiorror  he  foroed  his  iunrse, 
up  «  bank  bordering  the  load,  a&d, 
followed  b J  Mariano,  galloped  towards 
the  house. 

Of  tilb  dwelling,  so  lately  a  model 
of  mral  ease  and  comfort,  the  fonr 
walls  alone  were  now  stan^g.  liie 
roof  bad  fallen  in,  and  the  tongues  of 
flame  which  licked  and  flickeFed  nmnd 
the  apertures  where  windows  had 
been,  ^owed  that  the  devouring 
element  was  busy  completkig  its 
work.  The  adjouung  stables,  owing 
to  their  slighter  constmctioo,  and  to 
the  combustibles  they  contained,  had 
been  still  more  rapidly  consumed. 
Of  them,  a  heap  of  smoking  ashes  imd 
a  few  charred  beams  and  blackened 
bricks  were  all  that  remained.  The 
paling  of  Uie  tastefolly  distribnted  gar- 
dai  was  broken  down  in  several  places ; 
the  parterres  and  melon-beds  were 
trampled  and  destroyed  by  the  hoo& 
of  the  Carlist  horses,  which  had  seem- 
ingly  been  turned  in  there  to  feed,  or 
perhaps  been  ridden  through  it  in  utter 
wantonness  by  their  brutal  owners. 
The  ground  in  front  of  the  house  was 
strewed  with  broken  fhrnitnre,  and 
with  urtides  of  wearing  apparel,  the 
ktter  of  which  appeared  to  have  be- 
loDged  to  the  Carlists,  and  to  have 
been  exchanged  by  them  for  others  of 
a  better  description  found  in  the  house. 
Empty  bottles,  fragments  of  food, 
and  a  couple  of  wine-skins,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  contents  had 
been  poured  out  upon  the  ground,  lay 
scattered  about  near  the  carcass  of  a 
horse  and  three  human  corpses,  two  of 
the  ktter  being  those  of  Carlists,  and 
the  third  that  of  one  of  the  defenders  of 
the  house.  A  few  peasants  stood  by, 
looking  on  in  open-mouthed  stupeflEUS- 
tion;  and  above  the  whole  scene  of 
desolatioa,  a  thick  cloud  of  black 
nnoke  Seated  like  a  funereal  paU. 

In  an  agony  of  suspense  Luis  en- 
quired for  his  father.  The  peasant  to 
whom  he  addressed  the  question, 
pointed  to  the  buildings  in  rear  of  the 
bouse,  which  the  Carets,  weary  per- 
haps of  the  work  of  destruction,  had 
left  uninjured. 

**Don  Manuel  is  there,"  ssdd  he, 
'*ifhestiUUves." 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  was 
drowned  in  the  noise  of  the  horse^s 
feet,  as  Lois  spurred  f^ously  towards 
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the  buildings  indicated,  which  consist- 
ed of  barns,  and  of  a  small  dwelling- 
house  inhabited  by  his  father's  stew- 
ard. On  entering  the  latter,  his 
worst  fears  were  realized. 

Upon  a  bed  in  a  room  on  the  ground 
floor,  Don  Manuel  Herrera  was  lying, 
apparently  insensible.  His  face  was 
overspread  with  an  ashy  paleness,  his 
eyes  were  closed,  his  lips  blue  and 
pinched.  He  was  partially  undressed, 
and  his  linen,  and  the  bed  upon  whicti 
he  lay,  were  stained  with  blood.  A 
priest  stood  beside  him,  a  crucifix  i^ 
one  hand  and  a  cordial  In  the  other; 
whilst  an  elderly  peasant  woman 
held  a  linen  cloth  to  a  wound  in 
the  breast  of  the  expiiing  mqi.  In 
an  adjacent  rpom  were  heard  tlie  sobr 
blngs  and  lamentations  of  women  and 
children.  With  a  heart  swollen  almost 
to  bm-sting,  Luis  approached  the  bed. 

^^  Father !"  he  exclaimed  as  he  took 
Don  Manuel's  hand,  whic^  hung 
powerless  over  the  side  of  the  couch— 
"  Father,  is  it  thus  I  find  you ! " 

The  voice  of  his  son  seemed  to 
rouse  the  sufierer  from  the  swoon  or 
lethargy  in  which  be  lay.  He  open- 
ed his  eyes,  a  faint  smile  of  recogni- 
tion and  affection  came  over  his  fea- 
tures, and  his  feeble  fingers  strove  to 
press  those  of  Luis.  The  priest  made 
a  sign  to  the  woman,  and,  whilst  she 
gently  raised  Don  Manuel's  head,  he 
held  the  cordial  to  his  lips.  The  effect 
of  the  draught  was  instantaneous  and 
"reviving. 

^  This  is  a  sad  welcome  for  you^ 
Luis,*^  said  Don  Manuel.  ^^  Your 
home  destroyed,  and  your  father 
dyu3g.  God  be  thanked  for  sending 
you  now,  and  no  sooner !  I  can  die 
happy  since  you  are  here  to  dose  my 
eyes." 

He  paused,  exhausted  by  Uie  exer- 
tion of  speaking.  A  slight  red  foam 
stood  upon  his  lips,  which  the  priest 
wiped  away,  and  another  draught  of 
the  cordial  enabled  him  to  proceed. 

"  My  son,"  said  he,  "  my  minutes 
are  numbered.  Mai*k  my  last  words, 
and  attend  to  them  as  you  value  my 
blessing,  and  your  own  repose.  I 
foresee  that  this  country  is  on  the  eve 
of  a  long  and  bloody  struggle.  How 
it  may  end,  and  whether  it  is  to  be 
the  last  that  shall  rend  unhappy  Spain, 
who  can  tell?     But  your  course  is 
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plain  before  yon.  By  the  memory  of 
your  sainted  mother,  and  the  love 
yon  bear  to  me,  be  stanch  to  the 
cause  I  have  ever  defended.  Yon  are 
young,  and  strong,  and  brave ;  your 
arm  and  your  heart's  best  blood  are 
due  to  the  cause  of  Spanish  freedom. 
My  son,  swear  that  yon  will  defend 
it!" 

No  selfish  thought  of  his  own  hap- 
piness, which  would  be  marred  by  the 
oath  he  was  required  to  take,  nor  any 
but  the  one  absorbing  idea  of  smooth- 
ing his  dying  father's  pillow  by  a 
prompt  and  willing  compliance  with 
nis  wishes,  crossed  the  mind  of  Luis 
as  he  took  Uie  crucifix  from  the  hand 
of  the  priest,  and,  kneeling  by  the  bed- 
side, swore  on  the  sacred  emblem  to 
obey  Don  ManneFs  injunctions  both 
in  letter  and  spirit,  and  to  resist  to  his 
latest  breath  the  traitors  who  would 
onslave  his  country.  His  father  lis- 
tened to  the  fervent  vow  with  a  well- 
pleased  smile.  By  a  last  effort  he 
raised  himself  in  his  bed,  and  laid  his 
hand  upon  the  head  of  his  kneeling 
eon. 

*'  May  God  and  his  saints  prosper 
thee,  Luis,"  said  he,  "  as  thou  obser- 
▼est  this  oath  I " 

He  sank  back,  his  features  convul- 
sed bv  the  pain  which  the  movement 
occasioned  him. 

'*  Mother  of  God  I "  exclaimed  the 
woman,  who  was  still  holding  the 
bandage  to  the  wound.  The  bleed- 
ing, which  had  nearly  ceased,  had  re- 
•commenced  with  redoubled  violence, 
and  a  crimson  stream  was  flowing 
over  the  bed.  The  death-rattle  was 
in  Don  ManuePs  throat,  but  his  eyes 
were  still  fixed  upon  his  son,  and  he 
seemed  to  make  an  effort  to  extend 
Ills  arms  towards  him.  l^ith  feelings 
of  unutterable  agony,  Luis  bent  for- 
ward and  kissed  his  father's  check. 
It  was  that  of  a  corpse. 

For  the  space  of  a  minute  did  the 


bereaved  son  gase  at  the  rigid  features 
before  him,  as  if  unable  to  comprehend 
that  one  so  dear  was  gone  from  him 
for  ever.  At  last  the  sad  truth  forced 
itself  upon  his  mind;  he  MNred  his 
face  upon  the  pillow  of  his  murdend 
parent,  and  his  overcharged  feelings 
found  relief  in  a  passion  of  tears.  The 
priest  and  the  woman  left  the  apart- 
ment. Mariano  Torres  remained 
standing  behind  his  friend,  and  after 
a  time  made  an  effort  to  lead  him 
from  the  room.  But  Luis  motioned 
him  away.  HLs  grief  was  of  those 
that  know  not  human  consolation. 

It  was  evening  when  Mariano,  who 
had  been  watching  near  the  dumber 
of  death,  without  venturing  to  intrude 
upon  his  friend's  sorrow,  saw  the  door 
open  and  Luis  come  forth.  Torres 
started,  at  seeing  him,  so  great  was 
the  change  that  had  taken  ^Am!B  in 
his  aspect.  His  cheeks  were  ptle 
and  his  eyes  inflamed  with  weeping, 
but  the  expression  of  his  countenaoce 
was  no  longer  sorrowful ;  it  was  stem 
even  to  fierceness,  and  his  look  was 
that  of  an  avenger  rather  than  a 
mourner.  Taking  Mariano's  arm,  he 
led  him  out  of  the  house,  and,  entering 
the  stable,  began  to  saddle  his  horse 
with  his  own  hands.  Torres  followed 
his  example  in  silence,  and  then  botli 
mounted  and  rode  off  in  the  diieetioa 
of  the  high-road.  Upon  readiiDg  it, 
Mariano  first  ventured  to  address  s 
question  to  his  friend. 

^*  What  are  your  plans,  Lnis?** 
said  he.  "  Whither  do  we  now  pro- 
ceed?" 

*'  To  provide  for  my  father's  fouc- 
ral,"  was  the  reply. 

'  ^  And  afterwaids  ?  "  said  his  finend, 
with  some  hesitation. 

"  To  revenge  his  death ! "  hoarsely 
shouted  Herrera,  as  he  spnned  bis 
horse  to  its  utmost  speed  aloog  the 
rough  road  that  led  to  the  nearest 
village. 
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We  heur  much,  and  much  that  is 
trne,  of  the  ephemeral  character  of 
I  large  part  of  our  literatu'e ;  bat 
to  no  branch  of  it  are  the  observa- 
tioDS  more  tnily  applicable,  than  to 
the  greater  number  of  travels  which 
now  issue  from  the  British  press.  It 
may  safely  be  affirmed  that  our  writers 
of  travels,  both  male  and  female,  have 
of  late  years  arrived  ata  pitchof  weak- 
Bcss,  trifling,  and  emptiness,  which  is 
onparalleled  in  the  previous  history 
of  literature  in  this  or  perhaps  any 
other  country.  When  we  see  two 
post  octavos  of  travels  newly  done  up 
bj  the  binder,  we  are  prepared  for  a 
aeries  of  useless  remarks,  weak  at* 
tempts  at  jokes,  disquisitions  on 
dishes,  complaints  of  inns,  stale  anec- 
dotes and  vain  flourishes,  which  al« 
most  make  us  blush  for  our  country, 
sod  the  cause  of  intelligence  over  the 
world.  The  Rnssian  Emperor,  who 
imqiiestionably  has  the  power  of 
liceping  or  prohibiting  any  of  his 
subjects  to  travel  at  his  own  pleasure, 
is  said  to  concede  the  liberty  only  to 
the  men  of  intelligence  and  ability  in 
his  donunions ;  the  fools  are  all  obli- 
ged to  remain  at  home.  Hence  the 
high  reputation  which  the  Muscovites 
cojoy  abroad,  and  the  frequent  disap- 
pointment which  is  felt  by  travellers 
of  other  nations,  when  they  visit  their 
own  coDutry.  It  is  evident,  from  the 
character  of  the  books  of  travels 
which  every  spring  issue  from  the 
I^don  press,  with  a  few  honourable 
exceptions,  that  no  such  restruning 
power  exists  in  the  British  dominions. 
We  have  no  individuals  or  particular 
^rks  in  view  in  these  observations. 
We  speak  ofthings  in  general.  If  any 
one  doubts  their  truth,  let  him  enquire 
how  many  of  the  numberless  travels 
which  annually  issue  from  the  British 
press  are  ever  sought  after,  or  heard 
ofi  five  years  after  their  publication. 

Onr  annual  supply  of  ephemeral 
travels  is  far  inferior  In  point  of 
iBerit  to  the  annual  supply  of  novels. 
•This  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
capse  travels,  if  written  m  the  right 
spirit,  and  by  persons  of  capacity  and 
taste,  are  among  the  most  delightfulf 
ud  withal  instructive,  spedes  of  com- 


position of  which  literature  can  boast, 
rhey  are  so,  because  by  their  very 
nature  they  take  the  reader,  as  well  as 
the  writer,  out  of  the  sphere  of  every- 
day observation  and  commonplace  re- 
mark. This  is  an  immense  advantage : 
so  great  indeed,  that,  if  made  use  of 
with  tolerable  capacity,  it  should  give 
works  of  this  sort  a  decided  superior- 
ity in  point  of  interest  and  utility  over 
aU  others,  excepting  History  and  the 
higher  species  of  Romance.  Common- 
place is  the  bane  of  literature,  espe- 
cially in  an  old  and  civilized  state  ; 
monotony — the  thing  to  be  principally 
dreaded.  The  very  air  is  tilled  with 
ordinary  ideas.  General  education, 
universal  reading,  unhappily  make 
matters  worse ;  they  tend  only  to  mul- 
tiply the  echoes  of  the  origmal  report 
— a  new  one  has  scarce  any  chance  of 
being  heard  amidst  the  ceaseless  re- 
verberation of  the  old.  The  more  an- 
cient a  nation  is,  the  more  liable  is  it 
to  be  overwhelmed  by  this  dreadfi^ 
evil.  The  Byzantine  empire,  during  a 
thousand  years  of  civilisation  and  opu- 
lence, did  not  produce  one  work  of 
original  thought ;  five  hundred  years 
after  the  light  of  Athenian  genius  had 
been  extinguished,  the  schools  of 
Greece  were  still  pursuing  the  beaten 
paths,  and  teaching  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle.  It  is  the  pecu- 
liar and  prodigious  advantage  of  tra- 
velling, that  it  counteracts  this  woful 
and  degrading  tendency,  and  by  di- 
recting men's  thoughts,  as  well  as 
their  steps,  into  foreign  lands,  has  % 
tendency  to  induce  into  their  ideas  a 
portion  of  the  variety  and  freshness 
which  characterize  the  works  of  na» 
tnre.  Every  person  knows  how  great 
an  advantage  this  proves  in  society. 
All  must  have  felt  what  a  relief  it  is 
to  escape  from  the  eternal  round  of 
local  concerns  or  county  politics,  of 
parish  grievances  or  neighbouring 
railroads,  with  which  in  every-day 
life  we  are  beset,  to  the  conversation 
of  a  person  of  intelligence  who  has 
visited  foreign  lands,  and  can  give  to 
the  inquisitive  at  home  a  portion  of 
the  new  ideas,  images,  and  recollec- 
tions with  which  his  mind  is  stored. 
How,  then,  has  it  happened,  that  the 
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same  acquaintance  with  foroi;;n  and 
distant  countrii's,  which  is  universally 
felt  to  be  such  an  advant-.i;re  in  conver- 
sation, is  attended  with  such  opposite 
effects  in  literature ;  and  that,  while 
our  travellers  arc  often  the  most 
agreeable  men  in  company,  they  are 
beyond  all  question  the  dullest  in 
composition  ? 

JMucli  of  this  extraordinary  and 
wotul  deficiency,  we  arc  persuaded,  is 
owing  to  tho.  limited  range  of  objects 
to  which  the  education  of  the  young 
of  the  higher  classes  is  so  exclusively 
directed  in  Oxford  an«l  Cambridge. 
Greek  ant  I  Latin,  Aristotle's  logic 
and  classical  versification,  quadratic 
expiations,  conic  sections,  the  differ- 
ential calculus,  are  ver>-  gootl  things, 
and  we  arc  well  aware  that  it  is  by 
excellence  in  them  that  the  highest 
honours  in  these  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing can  alone  be  attained.  They  are 
essential  to  the  fame  of  a  Parr  or  a 
Porson,  a  Ilerschel  or  a  Whewell. 
But  a  very  diiferent  si)ecies  of  mental 
training  is  required  fi>r  advantageous 
travellinir.  Men  will  soj»n  find  that 
neither  Greek  prose  nor  Latin  prose, 
Greek  vtTse  nor  J^atin  verse,  will 
avail  them  when  thev  come  to  tra- 
verse  the  present  states  of  the  world. 
The  most  thorough  master  of  the  higher 
mathematics  will  find  his  knowledge 
of  scanre  any  avail  in  Italy  or  Kgypt, 
the  Alps  or  the  Andes.  These  acepii- 
sitions  are  doubtless  among  the  great- 
est triumphs  of  the  human  nnd-T- 
standing,  an<l  they  are  calculated  to 
raise  a  few,  |>erliaps  one  in  a  hundred, 
to  di-^tinction  in  classical  or  scientific 
pursuits  ;  but  upon  the  minds  of  the 
remaining  ninety-nine,  they  produce 
no  sort  of  imi)ression.  Nature  simply 
rejects  them ;  they  arc  not  the  food 
which  she  requires.  They  do  not  do 
much  mischief  to  such  persons  in 
themselves  ;  but  they  are  of  incalcu- 
lablc  detriment  by  the  time  and  the 
industry  which  they  absorb  to  no 
available  purpose.  Ten  years  of  youth 
— the  most  valuable  and  important 
period  of  life — are  wasted  in  studies 
which,  to  ninetecn-twentieths  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  them,  are  of  no 


use  whatever  in  future  years.  Thas 
our  young  men,  of  the  highest  rank 
and  best  connexions,  arc  sent  cot 
into  the  world  without  any  ideas  or 
information  which  can  enable  them  to 
visit  foreign  conntriea  with  advu- 
tage.  Need  we  wonder  that,  whci 
they  come  to  write  and  pnUish  their 
travels,  they  prodacc  snch  a  woM 
brood  of  ephemeral  bantlings  ?  * 

The  reaction  against  this  enormoos 
evil  in  a  different  class  of  society,  b» 
produced  another  set  of  errors  ii 
education — of  an  opposite  descripciom 
but  perhaps  still  more  fatal  to  the 
formation  of  the  mental  character, 
which  is  essential  to  the  nsefnl  or 
elevating  observation  of  foreign  conn- 
tries.  The  commercial  and  middis 
classes  of  society,  educated  at  the 
London  university,  or  any  of  the 
nnmerous  academies  which  havo 
sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  conntir, 
have  gone  into  the  other  extreme. 
Struck  with  the  nselcssness,  to  the 
great  bnlk  of  students,  of  the  classical 
minutije  required  at  one  of  the  mu- 
versities,  and  the  mathematical  depth 
deemed  indispensable  at  the  other, 
they  have  turned  education  into  an 
entirely  different  channel.  Nothing 
was  deemed  worthy  of  serious  attea* 
tion,  except  what  led  to  some  practi- 
cal object  in  life.  Education  wai 
considered  by  their  founders  as  merely 
a  step  to  making  money.  Science 
became  a  trade — a  mere  handmaid  to 
art.  Mammon  was  all  in  all.  Their 
instruction  was  entirely  utilitarian. 
Mechanics  and  Medicine,  Hydraulics 
and  Chemistry,  Pneumatics  and  Hy- 
drostatics, Anatomy  and  Pfaysioloii^, 
constituted  the  grand  staples  of  tbdr 
education.  What  they  taught  was 
adapted  only  for  professional  students. 
One  woidd  suppose,  from  examining 
their  course  of  study,  that  all  met 
were  to  be  either  doctors  or  surgeons, 
apothecaries  or  druggists,  mechanics, 
shipwrights,  or  civil-engineers.  No 
doubt  we  must  have  snch  persons — ^no 
doubt  it  is  indispensable  that  places 
of  instruction  should  exist  in  which 
they  can  learn  their  varioas  and  highly 
important  avocations ;  but  is  that  the 


*  Wo  lately  hoanl  of  a  young  man,  who  had  gone  through  th«  cxaminatinn  at 
Cambriilgo  with  distinction,  onquiring,  "  whether  the  Greek  church  trtrt  CkriB- 
tiant  ?'*  What  tort  of  a  traveller  would  he  make  in  the  East  or  liussia  t 
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school  ia  wktch  the  enlargod  Buad  is 
4»  be  formed,  the  Taried  infomiatioa 
ac^wred,  tiie  appreciation  of  the  gvand 
ui4  the  beantiM  inhibed,  which  aie 
esaeDtiel  to  aa  accoaapliBhed  and  real- 
Ij  vwfuA  writer  of  travela  ?  Snlphaiic 
icA  and  Optica^  Anatomy  and  Me- 
^hanksy  wiU  do  mwj  things;  bat  they 
wiU  aevar  »ake  aa  obaenrer  of  Na- 
toMv  A  inaod  of  Man,  afiA  eovunenta* 
aof  on  the  weiU  of  God. 

Penoaa  of  leaUy  cultvrated  mindi 
aad  calaifod  Tiewe  will  probably  find 
il  diAeult  to  determine  whieh  of  theae 
eppealte  systems  of  edjication  is  the 
best  eakidatod  to  attain  what  seems 
the  fvaad  eliiject  <tf  modem  instrac* 
tk>ii»  tbe  eiamping  and  timiting  the 
human  mind.  But  without  entering 
apoa  this  mach-dispated  point— upon 
wbieh  maeh  ia  to  be  said  on  both 
aidcsi  and  la  which  each  party  will 
pertiqpa  be  foond  to  be  in  the  right 
whea  they  assail  their  opponents,  and 
la  the  VTopg  when  they  defend  them* 
selYea*4t  ia  more  material  to  onr  pre* 
seat  porpose  to  observe,  that  both  are 
eqaa^f  filial  to  the  acqoisitioa  of  the 
Taried  infofmatioa,  and  the  imbibing 
el  the  refined  and  elegant  taste,  which 
are  easeatial  to  an  accomplished  vrAm 
ter  of  tnyels.  Oaly  think  what  mea* 
tal  qnaBficatieas  aro  required  to  fbnn 
each  a  oharaetorl  An  eye  lor  the 
SaUtme  and  the  Beantifol,  the  power 
ef  graphicaUy  desoribiag  natoral  soe<* 
aery,  a  viTid  perception  of  the  peculi* 
arittea  of  aational  manners,  habits, 
and  iaatkntioaa,  will  at  (mce  be  ae^ 
fcaewkdfed  to  he  the  first  requisites. 
Bat,  ia  addttioa  to  this,  how  mudi  is 
aeeeasaijr  to  make  a  work  which  shall 
vaalljr  stead  the  test  of  time,  in  the 
delineation  el  the  pseswt  countries  ef 
the  wQiid,  aad  \k»  existing  state  of 
theirlnhahtoats?  How  many  branches 
ef  kaovlad^e  are  ealtod  for,  how  many 
soorcea  of  iafonaatiea  reqaiied,  how 
many  enthasias^  parsaits  aeoesaary, 
to  enable  the  traT^lerwotthilytodia* 
chaiye  las  mission?  Eyes  aad  no 
^ea  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous  ia 
hanaaaffaim;  and«mihappily,eyesare 
aarer  ghrea  hat  to  the  mind  which 
haa  ah^idy  semi  aad  learned  mneh. 
.  Aa  affnaiataaiee  with  the  tustery 
ef  the  coanlay  aad  the  leaiMBg  charaC'' 
tors  ia  its  aimida,  is  indyapensable  to 
eaahle  the  traveller  to  appreciate  the 
hiat4arifal  aasadationa  eooaected  with 


the  scenes ;  a  certain  degree  of  famili-* 
arity  with  its  principal  authors,  to  ren- 
der him  aliveto  that  noblest  of  in  tecesta 
^~^at  arising  from  the  recollection  of 
Genius  and  intellectual  Acbieyement. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  polU 
tical  economy  and  the  science  of  go- 
vernment, he  will  be  unable  to  give 
any  useful  account  of  the  social  state 
of  the  country,  or  famish  the  most 
valaableof  all  information— that  r^at* 
tag  to  the  institutions,  the  welfare^ 
aiid  the  happiness  of  man.  Statistica 
form  almost  an  indispensable  part  ot 
every  book  of  travels  which  profeasea 
to  communicate  information ;  but  mere 
statistics  are  little  better  than  un» 
meaning  figures,  if  the  generalizing 
and  philosophical  mind  is  wanting, 
which,  from  previous  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  on  which  they  bear, 
aad  the  conclusions  which  it  is  of  im<» 
portance  to  deduce  from  them,  knows 
what  is  to  be  selected  and  what  laid 
aside  from  the  mass.  Science,  to  the 
highest  class  of  travellers,  is  an  ad^ 
tion  of  the  utmost  moment ;  as  it  alone 
can  render  their  observations  of  use  to 
that  most  exalted  of  all  objects,  aa 
extension  of  the  boundaries  of  know* 
ledge,  aad  aa  enlarged  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  nature.  The  soul  of  a 
poet  is  indispensable  to  form  the  most 
interesting  species  of  travels— a  mind, 
and  still  more  a  heart,  capable  of  ap-» 
predating  the  grand  aad  the  beautiM 
in  Art  and  ia  Nature.  The  eye  of  a 
painter  and  the  band  of  a  draughtsmaa 
are  equally  importaat  to  enable  him 
to  observe  with  accuracy  the  really 
interesting  features  of  external  things, 
and  convey,  by  faithful  and  graphle 
desmption,  a  correct  impression  of 
what  he  has  seen,  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Such  are  the  qualifications 
necessary  for  a  really  great  tiravellen 
It  may  be  too  much  to  hope  to  find 
these  ever  united  in  one  individual! 
but  the  combination  of  the  majority 
of  them  is  indispensable  to  distinct 
tioa  or  lastmg  fame  in  this  branch  ot 
literature. 

Compare  these  necessary  and  indisK 
peasable  qualifications  for  a  great  tra* 
veller,  with  those  which  really  belong 
to  oar  young  men  who  are  sent  fort! 
from  onr  umversities  or  academies 
iato  the  world,  and  take  upon  them«> 
selves  to  oommnnicate  what  they  have 
seea  to  othem.    Does  the  yeath  eoam 
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from  Oxford  ?  His  head  is  full  of 
Homer  aod  Virgil,  Horace  and  iBscby- 
lus :  he  oonld  tell  yon  all  the  amoun 
of  Mars  and  Venus,  of  Jupiter  and 
Leda;  he  could  rival,  Orpheus  or 
Pindar  in  the  melody  of  hia  Greek 
verses,  and  Cicero  or  Livy  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  Latin  prose;  but  as,  un- 
fortunately, he  has  to  write  neither 
about  gods  nor  goddesses,  but  mere 
mortals,  and  neither  in  Greek  verse 
nor  Latin  verse,  but  good  English 
prose,  he  is  utterly  at  a  loss  alike  for 
thought  and  expression.  He  neither 
knows  what  to  communicate,  nor  is  he 
master  of  the  language  in  which  it  is 
to  be  conveyed.  Hence  his  recorded 
travels  dwindle  away  into  a  mere 
scrap-book  of  classical  quotations— a 
transcript  of  Immaterial  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, destitute  of  either  energy,  in- 
formation, or  eloquence.  Does  he 
come  from  Cambridge  ?  He  could 
solve  cubic  equations  as  well  as  Car- 
dan, is  a  more  perfect  master  of  lo- 
garithms than  Napier,  could  explain 
the  laws  of  physical  astronomy  better 
than  Newton,  and  rival  La  Grange  in 
the  management  of  the  differential 
calculus.  But  as,  unluckily,  the  world 
which  he  visits,  and  in  which  we  live, 
is  neither  a  geometric  world  nor  an 
algebraic  world,  a  world  of  conic  sec- 
tions or  fluxions ;  but  a  world  of 
plains  and  mountains,  of  lakes  and 
rivers,  of  men  and  women,  flesh  and 
blood— he  finds  his  knowledge  of  little 
or  no  avail.  He  takes  scarce  any  in- 
terest m  the  sublunary  or  contemptible 
objects  which  engross  the  herd  of  or- 
dinary mortals,  associates  only  with 
the  learned  and  the  recluse  in  a  few 
universities,  and  of  course  comes  bade 
without  having  a  word  to  utter,  or  a 
sentence  to  write,  which  can  interest 
the  bulk  of  readers.  Does  he  come 
from  the  London  University,  or  any  of 
the  provincial  academies?  He  la 
thinking  only  of  raihoads  or  me- 
chanics, of  chemistry  or  canals,  of 
medicine  or  swrgery.  He  could  des- 
cant without  end  on  sulphuric  acid  or 
dwsrepitating  salts,  on  ciq)acity  for 
caionc  or  galvanic  batteries,  on  steam- 
^gines  and  hydrauUc  machines,  on 

5er  C  ^2™^'  of  ^^^  or  Cn- 
wSh  tlSL^fi?''"*^  "»  acquaintance 
irith  these  different  bran^  of  pnw. 


tical  knowledge  la  an  indiqieastble 
preliminary  to  a  traveller  in  foreign 
countries  making  himself  aoqaaiated 
with  the  improvementa  they  haTO 
respectively  made  in  the  useful  or 
practical  arts,  they  will  never  qasiiff 
for  the  composition  of  a  great  or  last- 
ing book  of  travels.  They  would 
make  an  admirable  oonrse  of  instmc- 
tion  for  the  overseer  of  a  mannfactoiy, 
of  A  canal  or  railway  company,  of  sb 
hospital  or  an  infirmary,  who  was  to 
visit  foreign  countries  in  order  to  jkk 
up  the  latest  improvements  in  practi- 
cal mechanics,  chemiatiy,  ormedicise; 
but  have  we  really  beoome  a  noe  of 
shopkeepers  or  doctors,  and  is  Sdenoe 
sunk  to  be  the  mere  handmaid  of 
Art? 

We  despair  therefore,  as  long  as  the 
present  system  of  education  prevuls 
in  England,  (and  Scotland  of  ooone 
follows   in   liie  wake  of  its  gmt 
neighbour,)  of  seeing  any  tiaveiier 
arise  of  lasting  celebrity,  or  book  of 
travels  written  which  shaU  attsin  to 
durable   fame.    The   native  rigov 
and  courage,  indeed,  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race,  is  perpetually  impeUlBg 
numbers  of  energetic  young  men  isto 
the  most  distant  paita  oi  the  eutb, 
and  immense  is  the  addition  which 
they  are  annually  making  to  the  sobb- 
total  of  peo^Tt^tbnf  Imowkdge.  We 
have  only  to  look  at  one  of  oar  re- 
cent maps,  ss  compared  to  those  whidi 
were  published  fifty  years  ago,  to  see 
how  much  wo  owe  to  the  oouage 
and  enterprise  of  Fany  and  Frank- 
lin, Park  and  Homeman,  of  Bank- 
hardt  and  Lander.  Bnt  giving  all  due 
credit— and  none  give  it  more  siaoerelj 
than  we  do — to  the  vigour  andcoonf» 
of  these  very  eminent  men,  it  is  ua- 
possible  not  to  feel  that,  howerer 
well  fitted  they  were  to  exploie  v- 
known  and  desert  regions,  and  cany 
the  torch  of  civilisation  into  the  wif- 
demess  of  nature,  they  had  sot  the 
mental  training,  or  variedinfonPStioPy 
or  powers  of  compoaitioo,  woubbT 
to  form  a  peat  wriiar  pf  trmA. 
Clarke  and  Bishop  Heber  an  moBt 
favourable  speconena  of  Engiirii  tit- 
vellers,  and  do  honour  to  me  greit 
unlvetaitiea  of  which  they  were  loek 
distinguished  ornaments;  hot  they 
did  not  possess  the  varied  aoooopUih- 
ments  and  information  of  the  ooaO- 
nental  travellenk    Their  edocsti<Vr 
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and  yerj  eminence  in  their  peculiar 
and  exdnsive  lines,  precluded  it. 
TVbat  18  wanting  In  that  character 
above  every  thing,  is  an  acquaintance 
with,  and  interest  in,  a  great  numytmd 
digfereni  branches  of  knowledge^  joined 
to  oonaiderable  power  of  composi- 
tion, and  unconquerable  energy  of 
mind ;  and  that  is  precisely  what  our 
present  system  of  education  in  Eng- 
land renders  it  almost  impossible  for 
any  one  to  acquire.  The  system  pur- 
sued in  the  Scottish  universities, 
undoubtedly,  is  more  likely  to  form 
men  capable  of  rising  to  eminence  in 
this  department;  and  the  names  of 
Park  and  Bruce  show  what  travellers 
tbey  are  capable  of  sending  forth. 
Bot  the  attractions  of  rank,  connexion, 
and  fashion,  joined  to  the  advantage 
of  speaking  correct  English,  are  fast 
drawing  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
youth  of  the  higher  ranks  in  Scotland 
to  the  English  universities ;  and  the 
edncation  pursued  at  home,  therefore, 
is  daily  running  more  and  more  into 
merely  utilitarian  and  professional 
channels.  That  system  is  by  no 
means  the  one  calculated  to  form  an 
accomplished  and  interesting  writer 
of  travels. 

In  this  deficiency  of  materials  for 
the  formation  of  a  great  body  of  male 
travellen,  the  ladies  have  kindly 
steppedinto  supply  the  deficiency;  and 
numerous  woiks  have  issued  from  the 
press,  from  the  pens  of  the  most  ac- 
compliiriied  and  distinguished  of  our 
aristocraticbeauties.  But  alas!  there 
is  no  royal  road  to  literature,  any 
more  than  geometry.  Almack's  and 
the  exdnaives,  the  opera  and  ducal 
houses,  the  lordlings  and  the  guards, 
ibrm  an  admirable  school  for  manners, 
and  are  an  indispensable  preliminary 
to  success  at  courts  and  coronations, 
in  ball-rooms  and  palaces.  But  the 
wwld  18  not  made  up  of  courts  or 
pahwes,  of  kings  or  princes,  of  dukes 
or  marquesses.  Men  have  something 
more  ta  think  of  than  the  reception 
which  the  great  world  of  one  country 
gives  to  the  great  world  of  another-** 
of  the  balls  to  which  they  are  in- 
vited, or  the  fltea  which  they  grace 
by  thdr  charms— or  the  privations  to 


which  elegant  females,  nursed  in  the 
lap  of  luxury,  are  exposed  in  rough- 
ing it  amidst  the  snows  of  the  North 
or  the  deserts  of  the  South.  We  are 
grateful  to  the  lady  travellers  for 
the  brilliant  and  interesting  pictures 
they  have  given  us  of  capitals  and 
manners,*  of  costume  and  dress^ 
and  of  many  eminent  men  and  wo* 
men,  whom  their  rank  and  sex  gave 
them  peculiar  opportunities  of  por- 
traying. But  we  can  scarcely  con- 
gratulate the  country  upon  having 
found  in  them  a  substitute  for  learn- 
ed and  accomplished  travellers  of  the 
other  sex ;  or  formed  a  set-off,  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britfun,  to  the  Hum- 
boldts,  the  Chateaubriands,  and 
Lamartines  of  continental  Europe. 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the 
works  of  these  great  men  without 
arriving  at  the  conclusion,  that  it  is 
in  the  varied  and  discursive  educa- 
tion of  the  Continent,  that  a  founda- 
tion has  been  laid  for  the  extraor^- 
nary  eminence  which  its  traveUeiB 
have  attained.  It  is  the  vast  num- 
ber of  subjects  with  which  the  young 
men  are  in  some  degree  made  ac- 
quainted at  the  Grerman  universities, 
which  has  rendered  them  so  capable 
in  after  life  of  travelling  with  advan- 
tage in  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
writing  their  travels  with  efiect. 
This  advantage  is  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner conspicuous  in  Hi]MnoLi>T,  whose 
mind,  naturally  ardent  and  capacious, 
had  been  surprisingly  enlarged  and 
extended  by  early  and  various  study 
in  the  most  celebrated  German  uni- 
yersities.  He  acquired,  in  conse- 
quence, so  extraordinary  a  command 
of  ahnost  every  department  of  physi- 
cal and  political  science,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  branch  of  it  in  which  facts 
of  importance  may  not  be  found  in 
his  travels.  He  combined,  in  a  degree 
perhaps  never  before  equalled  in  one 
mdividual,  the  most  opposite  and 
generally  deemed  irreconcilable  men« 
tal  qualities.  To  an  ardent  poetical 
temperament,  and  an  eye  alive  to  the 
most  vivid  impressions  of  external 
things,  he  united  a  power  of  eloquence 
rarely  given  to  the  most  gifted 
orators,  and  the  habit  of  dose  and 


*  Lady  Londonderr  j's  deseripUon  of  Moscow  is  the  best  in  the  English  lan- 
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accurate  reasoning  which  belongs  to 
the  intellectual  powers  adapted  for 
the  highest  branches  of  the  exact 
sciences.  An  able  mathematician,  a 
profound  natural  philosopher,  an 
«x.act  observer  of  nature,  he  was  at 
the  same  time  a  learned  statistician, 
an  indefatigable  social  observer,  an 
unwearied  philanthropist,  and  the  most 
powerful  describer  of  nature  that 
perhaps  ever  undertook  to  portray 
her  great  and  glorious  features.  It 
Is  this  extraordinary  combination  of 
qualities  that  render  his  works  so 
surprising  and  valuable.  The  Intel • 
lectiuil  and  imaginative  powers 
rarely  coexist  in  remarkable  vigour 
in  the  same  individual ;  but  when 
they  do,  they  produce  the  utmost 
triumphs  of  the  human  mind.  Leo- 
nardo da  Vinci,  Johnson,  Burke,  and 
Humboldt,  do  not  i*esemble  single 
men,  how  great  soever,  but  rather 
clusters  of  separate  persons,  each 
su]>remely  eminent  in  his  peculiar 
sphere. 

Frederick  Henry  Alexander,  Baron 
X)f  Hum1>oldt,  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Prussian  statesman  of  the  same  name, 
was  bom  at  ik»rlin  on  tiie  14th  Se]>- 
tember  17CD,  the  same  vearwith  Na- 
poleon,  Wellington,  Goi'the,  Marshal 
Ney,  and  many  other  illustrious  men. 
He  received  an  oxcellout  and  exten- 
*ivo  education  at  the  univorsitv  of 
Gottingen,  and  at  an  academy  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Oder.  His  first 
step  into  the  business  of  lite  was  as  a 
clerk  in  the  mercantile  house  of  Buch, 
at  Hamburg,  where  he  soon  made 
himself  ma^ster  of  accounts  and  book- 
keeping, and  acquired  that  perfect 
command  of  arithmelks  and  habit  of 
bringing  every  thing,  where  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  the  test  of  figures,  by  which 
his  political  and  scientiiic  writings  are 
so  pre-eminently  distinguLshed.  But 
his  disposition  was  too  strongly  bent 
en  scientific  and  physical  ])ursuits,  to 
admit  of  his  remaining  long  in  the 
comparatively  obscure  and  uninviting 
patlis  of  commerce.  His  thirst  for 
travelling  was  from  his  earliest  years 
unbounded,  and  it  erelong  received 
ample  gratification.  His  first  consi- 
derable journey  was  with  two  natu- 
ralists of  distinction,  Messrs  Fontu 
and  Genns,  with  whom  ho  travelled 
lj\  Germany,  Holland,  and  Engbind, 
in  the  course  of  which  his  attention 


was  chiefly  directed  to  mineralogical 
pui'snits.  The  fruit  of  his  obstsr*- 
tions  appeared  in  a  work,  the  firtt  be 
ever  published,  which  was  printed  il 
Brunswick  in  1790,  when  he  was  ooh 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  entUM 
Observations  sur  iea  Hataku  (k 
Rliin. 

To  extend  his  information,  aiietdf 
very  considerable,  on  mineralogiall 
science,  Humboldt  in  1791  repaired  li 
Freyborg,  to  profit  by  the  inatmctkw 
of  the  celebrated  Werner ;  and,  wfam 
there,  he  devoted  himsetf,  with  thi 
characteristic  ardomr  ofliisdispositioi, 
to  make  himself  master  of  geology  ni 
botany,  and  prosecnted  in  an  etpsdil 
manner  the  stady  of  the  fossil  remsiii 
of  plants  in  the  rocks  anmnd  tkift 
place.  In  1792,  be  published  it 
Berlin  a  learned  treatise,  entltlei 
Specimen  Fhrm  FnebergenrnM  SiA* 
ttnwuia;  which  procured  lor  his 
such  ceU^brity,  that  he  was  soon  ate 
appointed  director  -  general  of  tlM 
mines  in  the  principalities  of  Anspeck 
and  Bay  rent  h,  in  Franconia.  His  a^ 
dent  and  philanthropic  dispositioB 
there  ex(*rted  itself  for  seycral  yeui 
in  promoting,  to  the  utmost  oif  hii 
power,  various  establishments  of 
public  utility;  among  others,  the 
public  school  of  Streben,  from  whick 
has  already  issued  many  distingnislied 
scholars.  Charmed  by  the  recent  sad 
brilliant  discoveries  of  M.  Gal^-aai  ia 
electricity,  he  next  entered  «ith  sr* 
dour  into  that  new  branch  of  science; 
and,  not  content  with  studying  it  ii 
the  abstract,  he  made  a  great  variety 
of  curious  experiments  on  the  effects 
of  galvanism  on  his  own  peraon,  and 
published  the  result  in  two  octavos, 
at  Berlin,  in  1796,  enriched  by  the 
notes  of  the  celebrated  natmalitf 
Bliimenlmch.  This  work  was  truii* 
lated  into  French  by  J.  F.  Jadelot* 
and  published  at  Paris  in  1799. 
]Meanwhilo  Hnmboldt,  conaoiMd 
with  an  insatiable  desire  for  travel- 
ling, resumed  his  wanderings^  ud 
roamed  over  Switserland  and  Italy, 
after  which  he  returned  to  Paris  in 
1797,  and  formed  an  intimacy  with  a 
congenial  spirit,  M.  Aim^  BonpliuKl, 
who  afterwards  became  thecoropaaioi 
of  his  South  American  travels.  At 
this  time  he  formeJ  the  design  o. 
joining  the  expedition  of  Captain 
Baudin,  who  was  destined  to  circaa- 
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navigate  the  globe ;  but  the  contiaa* 
Alice  of  hoetiiities  prevented  him  from 
carrTing  that  design  into  effisct. 
Baffled  in  that  project,  upon  which 
his  heart  was  much  set,  Humboldt 
went  to  Marseilles  with  the  intention 
of  embarking  on  board  a  Swedish 
fiigate  for  Algiers^  from  whence  he 
lK)ped  to  join  Napoleon's  expeditioa 
to  Egypt,  and  cross  from  the  banks  «f 
the  Nile  to  the  Persian  Golf  and  the 
Tast  regk)B8  of  the  East.  This  waa 
the  turning  point  of  his  destiny.  The 
Swedish  frigate  never  arrived;  the 
Engliah  cnisers  rendered  it  impos- 
aible  to  crow  the  Mediterranean, 
except  in  a  neutral  vessel ;  and  after 
waiting  with  impatience  for  about 
two  montba,  he  set  ont  for  Madrid,  in 
Ibe  hope  of  finding  means  in  the  Pe- 
■dasula  of  passing  into  Africa  from 
Hhe  opposite  shores  of  Andalnsia. 
-  Upon  bis  arrival  in  the  Spanish 
capital,  the  Grerman  philosopher  waa 
received  with  all  the  distinction  which 
lus  scientific  reputation  deserved ;  and 
lie  obtained  from  the  government 
tlN  extraordinary  and  unlooked- 
foT  boon  of  a  formal  leave  to 
travel  over  the  whole  South  Ameri- 
caa  colonies  of  the  monarchy.  This 
immediately  determined  Humboldt. 
He  entered  with  ardour  into  the  new 
prospects  thns  opened  to  him ;  wrote  to 
Mi  frfend  Airo^  Bonpland  to  propose 
that  he  should  join  him  in  the  con- 
templated expedition— an  offer  which 
was  gladly  accepted ;  and  soon  the 
▼isioDs  of  Arabia  and  the  Himalaya 
were  supplanted  by  those  of  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  the 
Cordilleras  of  Pern.  The  two  friends 
embarked  at  Comnna  on  board  a 
fipanish  vessel,  and  after  a  prosperous 
voyage,  reached  Cnmana,  in  the  New 
Worid,  in  July  1799.  From  that 
eity  they  made  their  first  expeditiofi 
hi  Spanish  America,  dnriiig  which 
they  travelled  over  Spanish  Guiana, 
New  Andalusia,  and  the  Missions  of 
4he  Caribbees,  from  whence  they  re- 
-tamed  to  Cumana  in  1800.  There 
they  embarked  for  the  Havannah ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  summer  of  that  year 
was  spent  in  traversing  that  great  and 
interesting  island,  on  which  he  col> 
iected  much  imp^Mrtaat  and  valuable 
Wormation.  In  September  1801,  he 
set  out  for  Quito,  where  he  arrived  in 
January  <rf  the  socceediBg  year,  and 


was  received  with  the  most  flattering 
distinction.  Having  reposed  for  some 
months  from  their  fatigues,  Humboldt 
and  Bonpland  proceeded,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  survey  the  country  which 
bad  been  devastated  in  1797  by  the 
dreadful  earthquake,  so  frequent  in 
those  regions,  and  which  swallowed 
op  in  a  mmnte  forty  thousand  persons. 
Then  he  set  out,  in  June  1802,  to  visit 
the  volcaBO  of  Tungaragno  and  the 
imnmit  of  Chimborazo.  They  as- 
cended to  the  height  of  19,^00  feet  on 
the  latter  mountain ;  but  were  prevent- 
ed from  reaching  the  top  by  impass- 
able ravines.  Perched  on  one  of  the 
snmmits,  however,  of  this  giant  of 
mountains,  amidst  ice  and  snow,  far 
above  the  abode  of  any  living  crea- 
ture except  the  condor,  they  made  a 
great  vai'iety  of  most  interesting  ob- 
servations, which  have  proved  of  es- 
sential service  to  the  cause  of  science. 
They  were  3485  feet  above  the  most 
elevated  point  which  the  learned  Con- 
damine,  who  had  hitherto  ascended 
highest,  reached  in  1745,  but  were  still 
2140  feet  below  the  loftiest  summit 
of  the  mountain.  Tliey  determined, 
l^  a  series  of  strict  trigonometrical 
observations,  the  height  of  the  chief 
peaks  of  that  celebrated  ridg( 


"  Where  Andes,  gi^at  of  the  western 

star. 
Looks  from  his  throne  of  clouds  o'er 

half  the  worM." 

Having  returned,  after  this  fatiguing 
and  dangerous  mountain  expedition, 
to  Lima,  Humboldt  remained  several 
months  enjoying  the  hospitality  of 
its  kind-hearted  inhabitants,  whose 
warm  feelings  and  excellent  qualities 
excited  in  him  the  wannest  admira- 
tion, la  the  neighbouring  harbour 
of  Callao,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to 
see  the  passage  of  the  planet  Mercury 
pver  the  disk  of  the  sun,  of  which 
transit  he  made  very  important  ob- 
servations; and  from  thence  passed 
into  the  province  of  New  Spain,  where 
he  remained  an  entire  year,  sedu- 
lously engaged  in  agricultural,  politi- 
cal, and  statistical,  as  well  as  physical 
enquiries,  the  frnits  of  which  added  ^ 
moch  to  the  value  of  his  pubUshed 
travels.  In  April  1803,  he  proceeded 
to  Mexico,  where  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  discover  the  only  specimen 
l^nown  to  exist  of  the  tree  called 
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Ckeirostamon  PkUanoides,  of  the 
highest  antiqnitjr  and  gigantic  dimen* 
sions.  During  the  remainder  of  that 
year,  he  made  several  excarsions  over 
the  mountains  and  valleys  of  Mexico, 
inferior  to  none  in  the  world  in  inte- 
rest and  beauty;  and  in  autumn  1804, 
embarked  for  the  Havannah,  from 
whence  he  passed  into  Philadelphia, 
and  traversed  a  considerable  part  of 
the  United  States.  At  length,  in  1805, 
he  returned  to  Europe,  and  arrived 
safe  at  Paris  in  November  of  that 
year,  bringing  with  him,  in  addition 
to  the  observations  he  haid  made,  and 
recollections  with  which  his  mind  was 
IVaught,  the  most  extensive  and  varied 
collection  of  spedmens  of  pUnts  and 
minerals  that  ever  was  brought  from 
the  New  World.  His  herbarium  con- 
sisted of  four  thousand  different  plants, 
many  of  them  of  extreme  rarity  even 
in  South  America,  and  great  part  of 
which  were  previously  unknown  in 
Europe.  His  mineralogical  collection 
was  of  equal  extent  and  value.  But 
by  far  the  most  important  additions 
he  has  made  to  the  cause  of  science, 
consist  in  the  vast  series  of  observa- 
tions he  has  made  in  the  New  World, 
which  have  set  at  rest  a  great  many 
disputed  points  in  geography,  minera- 
logy, and  zoology,  concerning  that 
interesting  and,  m  a  great  degree, 
unknown  part  of  the  world,  and  ex- 
tended in  a  proportional  degree  the 
boundaries  of  knowledge  regarding  it. 
Nor  have  his  labours  been  less  impor- 
tant in  collectingthe  most  valuable  sta- 
tistical information  regardmg  the  Spa- 
nish provinces  of  those  vast  re^ons, 
especially  the  condition  of  the  Indian, 
negro,  and  mulatto  race  which  exist 
within  them,  and  the  amount  of  the 
precious  metals  annually  raised  from 
their  mines ;  subjects  of  vast  impor- 
tance to  Great  Britain,  and  especudly 
its  colonial  and  commercial  interests^ 
but  which  have  hitherto  been  in  an 
unaccountable  manner  neglected,  even 
by  those  whose  interests  and  fortunes 
were  entirely  wound  up  in  the  changes 
connected  with  these  vital  subjects. 

The  remainder  of  Baron  Humboldt^s 
life  has  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
various  and  important  publications,  in 
which  he  has  embodied  the  fruit  of  his 
vast  and  extensive  researches  in  the 
New  World.  In  many  of  these  he 
baa  been  assisted  by  M.  Aim^  Bon« 


pland,  who,  his  companion  m  literary 
labour  as  in  the  danger  and  fatigoa 
of  travelling,  has,  with  the  geaeroaity 
of  a  really  great  mind,  been  oontai 
to  diminish,  perbaps  destroy,  his 
prospect  of  individual  celebrity,  by 
associating  himself  with  the  limn 
of  his  illustrious  friend.  Ponoed 
even  in  mature  years  by  the  desire  of 
fame,  the  thirst  for  still  greater 
achievements,  which  belongs  to  miodi 
of  the  heroic  cast,  whether  in  war  or 
science,  he  conceived,  at  a  sabfieqaeat 
period,  the  design  of  visiting  the  upper 
provinces  of  India  and  the  Himalajt 
range.  Aft^  having  ascended  higher 
than  man  had  yet  done  on  the  eieviked 
ridges  of  the  New  World,  he  was  con- 
sumed with  a  thirst  tosurmountthe  stiH 
more  lofty  summits  of  the  Old,  whidt 
have  remained  in  solitary  and  unap- 
proachable grandeur  since  tiie  waTes 
of  the  Deluge  first  receded  from  their 
sides.  But  the  East  India  Company^ 
within  whose  dominions,  ot  at  least 
beneath  whose  influence,  the  highest 
ridges  of  the  Himalaya  are  8itaat«d, 
gave  no  countenance  to  the  design, 
and  even,  it  is  sdd,  refused  liberty  to 
the  immortal  Naturalist  to  visit  their 
extensive  territories.  Whatever  opi* 
nion  we  may  form  on  the  liberalitj  or 
wisdom  of  this  resolution,  oousiderel 
with  reference  to  the  interests,  phya- 
cal,  moral,  and  political,  of  Britiih 
India,  it  is  not  to  be  regretted,  fiw  the 
cause  of  sdenoe  and  literatore  over 
the  world,  that  the  great  traveller  has 
been  prevented  from  setting  out  late 
in  life  to  a  fresh  regi<m  of  diacorerf. 
It  has  left  the  remainder  of  his  lift^ 
and  his  yet  undiminished  powers,  to 
Illustrate  and  explain  what  be  has 
alreadyseen.  Todothat,wa8eB0Qgh 
for  the  ordinary  span  of  human  life. 

Humboldt's  woris  relatiDg  to  the 
New  World  are  very  namerons.  !• 
He  first  published,  in  1805,  at  Fi^ 
in  four  volumes  quarto,  die  /trwm 
Narraiwe  of  his  travels  from  1799 
to  1804.  Of  this  splendid  and  in- 
teresting work,  sevml  editions  hafo 
since  been  published  in  French,  ii 
twelve  volumes  octavo.  It  is  npon 
it  that  his  fome  with  the  genenJitT 
of  readers  mahily  rests.  H.  Tj»»^ 
CordiUeras  et  Monumau  da  Fnf^ 
IfuUffhtes   de  tAmerique, — two  V^ 

Inmes  foUo :  Paris,  1811.  lUsn*^- 
nificent  work,  the  cost  of  which  is  now 
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£130,  COD  tains  by  far  the  finest  views 
of  the  Andes  in  existence.  Its  great 
pike  renders  it  very  scarce,  and  not 
more  than  a  few  copies  are  to  be  met 
with  in  Great  Britain ;  but  a  cheap 
edition,  without  the  great  plates,  was 
imblished  at  Paris  in  1817.  III. 
Htauil  ^Observations  Aatronomiques^ 
etdeMAm-esexecuieesdansieNoweau 
ConimaU :  two  volumes  qnarto. 
This  learned  work  contains  the  result 
of  Humboldt's  astronomical  and  tri- 
gODometrical  observations  on  the 
Innar  distances,  the  eclipses  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  the  transit  of 
Mercury,  and  upwards  of  five  hun- 
dred elevated  points  in  the  New 
"Worid,  taken  from  barometrical  ob- 
servations, with  all  the  requisite  al- 
lowances and  calculations  carefully 
made.  IV.  Essai  sur  Ja  Geographic 
des  PkaUes^  ou  Tableau  Physique  des 
Rt^ions  Equinoxkdes  :  in  quarto,  with 
a  great  map.  Y.  Plantes  Equi' 
noxiaks  recueUlies  au  Mexique^  dans 
rik  de  CubOy  dans  les  Provinces  de 
Caraceas^  &c. :  two  volumes  folio. 
A  splendid  and  very  costly  work. 
\L  Monographie  des  M^kutomes: 
two  volumes  folio.  A  most  curious 
and  interesting  work  on  a  most  inte- 
resting sobject.  YII.  Nova  Genera 
ft  Specks  Pbmianm :  three  volumes 
Iblio.  Containmg  an  account  of  the 
botanical  treasures  collected  by  him 
in  the  New  World,  and  brought  home 
in  his  magnificent  herbarium.  YIII. 
RecueU  des  Observations  de  Zoohgie  et 
d^Anatomie  comparie  faites  dans  im 
Voifage  aux  Tropiques:  two  volumes 
quarto.  IX.  Essai  Politique  sur  la 
Nouvdle  Espagne.  1811:  two  vo- 
lumes qnarto.  Of  this  admirable 
work  a  subsequent  edition  has  been 
published  in  1822,  in  four  volumes 
octavo.  It  contains  an  astonishing 
collection  of  important  statistical  facts, 
arranged  and  digested  with  the  ut- 
most ability,  and  interspersed  with 
political  and  philosophical  reflections 
on  the  state  of  the  human  race,  and  the 
relation  of  society  in  the  New  World. 
X  Anskhien  der  Natmr.  Tnbin- 
gen,  1808 :  in  octavo.  It  is  remark* 
able  that  this  is  the  only  one  of  the 
learned  author's  works  on  Spanish 
America  which  originally  appeared 
in  his  own  language ;  but  it  was  soon 
translated  into  Stench  under  the 
title  of  Tabkawe  de  la  Nature.  Paris : 


1808.  It  contams  a  series  of  descrip. 
tions  of  the  different  styles  of  scenery 
and  remarkable  objects  in  the  vast 
regions  he  had  visited,  portrayed 
with  all  the  vigour  and  accuracy  for 
which  the  author  is  distmguished. 
XI.  De  ifistributione  Geographic^ 
Plantanan  secundum  Calx  Temperiem 
et  AUitudinem  Montium^  Prolegomena, 
In  octavo.  Paris:  1817.  The  title 
of  this  work  explains  its  object  and 
its  importance,  in  describing  a  portion 
of  the  globe  consisting  of  such  lofty 
and  successive  ridges  and  table-lands 
as  rise  from  the  level  of  the  sea  to  the 
summits  of  the  Cordilleras  of  Mexico 
and  Peru.  XII.  Sur  r Elevation  des 
Montagnes  de  TInde.  Octavo.  Pa- 
ris: 1818.  A  work  prepared  when 
the  author  was  contemplating  a  jour- 
ney to  the  Himalaya  and  mountains 
of  Thibet.  XIU.  Carte  du  Fkuve 
Orenoque.  Presented  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  1817.  M.  Humboldt 
has  there  demonstrated  the  singular 
fact  of  the  junction  of  the  great  rivers 
Orinoco  and  of  the  Amazon  by  the 
intermediate  waters  of  the  Bio  Negro ; 
a  fact  which  the  sagacity  of  D'Anville 
had  long  ago  led  him  to  suspect,  but 
which  the  travels  of  the  indefatigable 
German  has  established  beyond  a 
doubt.  XIY.  Examen  Critique  de 
THistoire  de  la  Geographic  du  NoU' 
veau  Continent,  et  du  Progres  de  VAs^ 
tronomk  Nautique  aux  Ibme  et  16me 
«ik/«.  Paris :  1837.  HY. ''Cosmos r 
in  German — a  ''  Scheme  of  a  Physical 
Description  of  the  Universe."  This 
last  work  embraces  a  much  wider 
sphere  of  learning  and  speculation 
than  any  of  the  preceding,  and  is 
more  characteristic  of  the  vast  erudi* 
tion  and  ardent  genius  of  the  author. 

From  the  brief  account  which  has 
now  been  given  of  the  published 
works  of  tlus  indefatigable  traveller 
and  author,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
appreciate  the  extent  and  variety  of 
his  scientific  and  political  attainments. 
We  shall  now  present  him  under  a 
different  aspect,  as  an  eloquent  and 
almost  unrivalled  describer  of  nature. 
It  need  hardly  be  sidd  that  it  is  on 
these  splendid  pictures,  more  even 
than  the  numerous  and  valuable  ad- 
ditions he  has  made  to  the  treasures 
of  science,  that  his  reputation  with 
the  world  in  general  is  founded. 

The  rapids  of  the  Orinoco— one  of  the 
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most  striking  soenes  in  Ameticar— are 
thns  described  by  onr  AQthor :  • — 

**  When  we  arrived  at  the  top  of  the 
Cliff  of  Marimi,  the  fint  object  which 
caught  our  eye  waa  a  sheet  of  foai% 
above  a  mile  in  length  and  half  a  mile 
in  breadth.    Enormous  masses  of  blaok 
rocky  of  an  iron  hue,  started  up  here 
and   there  out  of  its  snowy  surface. 
Some    resembled    huge   bas^tic    cliffs 
resting  on  each  other ;  many,  castles  in 
ruinsy  with  detached  towers  and  forta- 
lices,  guarding  their  approach  from  a 
dbtance.    Their  sombre  colour  formed 
a  contrast  with  the  dazzling  whiteness 
of  the  foam.    Every  rock,  every  island, 
was  covered  with  flourishing  trees,  the 
foliage  of  which  is  often  united  above 
the  foaming  gulf  by  creepers  hanging 
in  festoons  firom  their  opposite  branches. 
The  base  of  tiie  rocks  and  islands,  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach,  b  lost  in  the 
Tolumes  of  white    smoke,  which  boil 
above  the  surface  of  the  river ;  but 
above  these  snowy  clouds,  noble  palms, 
from  eighty  to  an  hundred  foet  high, 
rise  aloft,  stretolung  their  sunmiits  of 
dazsling  green  towards  the  clear  asure 
of  heaven.      With  the  changes  of  the 
day  these  rooks    and    palm-trees   are 
alternately  illuminated  by  the  brightest 
sunshine,  or  projected  in  deep  shadow 
on  the  surrounding  snrge.     Never  does 
a  breath  of  wind  agitate  the  foliage, 
never  a   cloud    obscure  the  vault  of 
heaven.     A  dazzling  light  is  ever  shed 
through  the  air,  over  the  earth  enamel- 
ed with  the  loveliest  flowers,  over  the 
foaming  stream  stretching  as  far  as  the 
eye  can  reach ;  the  spray,  glittering  in 
the  sunbeams,  forms  a  thousand  rain- 
bows, ever  changing,  yet  ever  bright^ 
beneath  whose  arches,  islands  of  flowers, 
rivalling  the  very  hues  of  heaven,  flourish 
in  perpetual  bloom.     There  is  nothing 
austere  or    sombre,    as    in    northern 
climates,  even  in  this  soene  of  elemental 
strife;  tranqoiUity  and  repose  seomto 
sleep  on  the  very  edge  of  the  abyss  of 
waters.     Neither  time,  nor  the  ngfat 
of  tiie  Cordilleras,  nor  a  long  «bode 
in  the  charming  valleys  of  Mexico,  have 
been  able  to  efface  from  my  reoollee- 
tion  the  impression  made  by  these  oada- 
racts.    Wiien  I  read  die  deaoripA&oa  of 


ffln^faer  soenes  in  the  East,  my  Hand  sees 
again  in  clear  vision  the  sea  of  foaoi, 
the  islands  of  flowers,  the  pdfaa^trses  sor- 
mounting  the  snowy  tj^odts.  8«m& 
recoUeolions,  Uke  the  memory  of  the 
■iiblimert  works  of  poetry  and  the  sct^ 
leave  an  impivssion  frfiicih  is  never  t» 
be  eflnoed,  and  whieh«  through  the 
wfado  of  fife,  is  asBooiaked  nifeh  every 
sentiBMnt  of  the  ffvaad  and  tho  besnti* 
faL"— (VoL  vH.  171-172.) 

Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  descnp- 
tive  powers  of  the  great  Germaa 
natural  philosopher,  geographer,  bo- 
tanist, and  traveller.  Whra  ov 
senior  wranglers  from  Cambrid^ 
onr  high-hononred  men  from  Oxford 
or  lady  travellers  from  London,  pro- 
duce a  parallel  to  it,  we  shall  hope 
that  England  is  about  to  compete 
with  the  continental  nations  in  the 
race  of  illustrioQs  travellers — ^but  not 
till  then. 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  caaiuA 
resist  the  pleasure  of  laying  before  oor 
readers  the  following  striking  descrip^ 
tion  of  a  night  on  the  Orinoco,  in  the 
placid  part  of  its  course,  amidst  tht 
vast  forests  of  the  tropical  regions  :— 


^  The  night  was  oahn 
and  a  beantiful  moon  rfiod  a 
over  the  soene.  The  cMoodiks  l^ei* 
tended  on  the  sand;  placed  in  siwb  a 
manner  that  they  oonld  wwldi  oar  fin» 
from  which  they  never  tnmed  asiAt 
their  eyes.  Its  daaaling  evideatly  at- 
tracted them,  as  it  does  fish,  eraba,  aad 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  watos. 
The  Indians  pointed  ont  to  ns  ia  the 
sand  the  recent  marks  of  the  feet  of 
three  tigers,  a  mother  and  two  youp 
which  had  crossed  the  open  space  be- 
tween the  forest  and  the  water.  Fiod- 
ing  no  tree  upon  the  shore,  we  sank  tlie 
end  of  our  oars  into  the  sand,  in  order 
to  form  poles  for  onr  tents.  Every 
tiling  remained  quiet  till  deven  at  ntgirt. 
When  suddenly  there  arose,  in  the  wA^- 
bouring  forest,  a  noise  so  frightful  thst 
it  became  impetsihle  to  shut  ov  eyea 
Amidst  the  vetee  of  ao  nany  rnn^ 
asdnuds,  w^h  all  reared  or  cried  it 
OBoe,  our  Indians  could  only  tfsliMgisii 
the  hmfdiag  of  the  jaswr,tiie  yril  of 


*  We  have  translated  nil  the  pavages  onrselves.  A  vvry  good  tnashtifli 
of  Hnmboldt*s  Personal  NarroHm  was  published  many  years  ago,  by  Wa  H 
Williams ;  bat  we  oonld  not  resist  the  pleasore  of  tryii^  to  transfer  to  Em^i^ 
Bttch  noUe  speciaiens  of  deser^tive  eloquence. 
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the  tiger,  the  roar  cf  the  cougar,  or 
Jkmerican  lion,  and  the  screams  of  some 
birds  of  |>rey.  When  the  jaguars  ap- 
proached near  to  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
our  dogs,  which  to  that  moment  had 
sever  ceased  to  bark,  suddenly  housed ; 
and,  crouching,  sought  refuge  under  the 
shelter  of  our  hammocks.  Sometimes^ 
after  an  interval  of  silence,  the  growl 
of  the  tiger  was  heard  from  the  top  o£ 
the  trees,  followed  immediately  by  th# 
cries  of  the  monkey  tenants  of  their 
branches,  which  tied  the  danger  by 
which  they  were  menaced. 

**  I  have  painted,  feature  by  feature, 
these  nootornal  scenes  on  the  Orinoco, 
because,  having  but  lately  embarked  on 
it,  we  were  as  yet  unaccustomed  to  their 
wildness.  They  were  repeated  for 
months  together,  every  night  that  the 
forest  approached  the  edge  of  the  river. 
Despite  the  evident  danger  by  which  one 
is  surrounded,  the  security  which  the 
Indian  feels  comes  to  communicate  it- 
self to  your  mind;  you  become  persuaded 
with  him,  that  all  the  tigers  fear  the 
light  of  fire,  and  will  not  attack  a  man 
when  lying  in  his  hammock.  In  truth, 
the  instances  of  attacks  on  persons  in 
hammocks  are  extremely  rare ;  and  du- 
ring a  long  residence  in  South  America, 
I  can  only  call  to  mind  one  instance  of 
a  Llanero,  who  was  found  torn  in  pieces 
in  his  hammock  opposite  the  islxuid  of 
Uhagua. 

''  When  one  asks  the  Indians  what  is 
the  cause  of  this  tremendous  noise, 
which  at  a  certain  hour  of  the  night  the 
animals  of  the  forest  make,  they  answer 
gaily, '  They  are  saluting  the  full  moon.' 
I  suspect  the  cause  in  general  is  some 
quarrel  or  combat  which  has  arisen  in 
the  interior  of  the  forest.  The  jaguars, 
for  example,  pursue  the  pecaris  and 
tapirs,  which,  having  no  means  of  de- 
fence but  their  numbers,  fly  in  dense 
bodies,  and  press,  in  all  the  agony  of 
terror,  tiirough  the  thickets  which  lie 
in  their  way.  Terrified  at  this  strife, 
and  the  crashing  of  boughs  or  rustling 
of  thickets  which  they  hear  beneath 
them,  the  monkeys  on  the  highest 
branches  set  up  discordant  cries  of 
terror  on  every  »de.  The  din  soon 
tvakens  the  parrots  and  other  birds 
which  fill  the  woods^  they  instantly 
scream  in  the  most  violent  way,  and 
erelong  the  whole  forest  is  in  an  uproar. 
We  soon  fomid  that  it  is  not  so  mudi 
daring  a  AiU  nM>on,  as  on  the  approach 
of  a  whirlwind  or  a  storm,  that  this 
frightfal  ooBoert  arises  among  the  wild 


beasts.  *  May  heaven  give  us  a  peace- 
able night  and  rest,  like  other  mortals!  * 
was  the  exclamation  of  the  monk  who 
had  accompanied  us  from  the  Rio  Negro^ 
as  he  lay  down  to  repose  in  omr  bivoaae. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance  to  be  in- 
duced to  such  a  petition  in  the  midst  of 
the  solitude  of  the  woods.  In  tlie  hotels 
of  Spain,  the  traveUer  fears  the  sound 
of  the  guitar  from  the  neighbouring 
apartment :  in  the  bivouacs  of  the  Ori- 
noco, which  are  spread  on  the  open 
sand,  or  under  the  shade  of  a  single 
tree,  what  you  have  to  dread  is,  the  in- 
fernal cries  which  issue  from  the  ad- 
joining forest."— (Vol.  \l,  222-3.) 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
many  remarkable  features  of  Nature 
in  South  Ameiica,  is  the  prodigioas 
plains  which,  under  the  name  of 
Llanos  and  Pampas,  stretch  from  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  foot  of 
the  Andes,  over  a  space  from  fifteen 
hondrcd  to  two  thousand  miles  ia 
breadth.  Humboldt  traversed  them 
more  than  once  in  their  fiill  extent, 
and  has  given  the  following  striking 
description  of  their  remarkable  pecu- 
liarities. 

''In  many  geographical  works,  tho 
savannahs  of  South  America  are  termed 
praiHeB.  That  word,  however,  seems 
not  properly  applicable  to  plains  of 
pasturage,  often  exclusively  dry,  though 
covered  with  grass  four  or  five  feet 
high.  The Llanosand Pampas  of  South 
America  are  true  iteppes:  they  pre- 
sent a  rich  covering  of  verdure  during 
the  rainy  season ;  but  in  the  months  of 
drought,  the  earth  assumes  the  appear- 
ance of  a  desert.  The  turf  is  then  re- 
duced to  powder,  the  earth  gapes  in 
huge  cracks ;  the  crocodiles  and  great 
serpents  lie  in  a  dormant  state  in  the 
dried  mud,  till  the  return  of  rains,  and 
the  rise  of  the  waters  in  the  great  rivers,. 
which  flood  the  vast  expanse  of  level 
sorfaee,  awaken  them  from  their  long 
shnnber.  These  appearanees  are  often 
exhibited  over  an  arid  surface  of  fifty  or 
sixty  leagues  square — every  where,  iu 
short,  where  the  savannah  is  not  tra- 
versed by  any  of  the  great  rivers.  On 
the  borders,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
streams,  and  around  the  lakes,  which  in 
tiie  dry  season  retain  a  little  braokish 
water,  the  traveUer  me0ts  from  time  to> 
time,  even  in  the  most  extreme  droughty 
grroves  of  Mauritia,  a  species  of  palm^ 
the  leaves  of  which,  spreading  oat  Uk^ 
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a  ftn,  preierTe  amidst  the  snrroandiiig 
sterility  a  brilliant  rerdnre. 

"  The  steppes  of  Asia  are  all  out  of 
the  region  of  the  tropics,  and  form  in 
general  the  summit  of  rery  elerated 
plateaux.  America  also  presents,  on  the 
roTerse  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  of 
Pern,  and  of  Quito,  steppes  of  consi- 
derable  extent.  But  the  gr^Uest  steppes, 
the  Llanos  of  Cumana,  of  Caracoas,  and 
of  Meta,  all  belong  to  the  equinoctial 
Bone^  and  are  rery  little  elcTated  aboTe 
the  level  of  the  ocean.  It  is  this 
which  gives  them  their  peculiar  cha- 
racters. They  do  net  contain,  like  the 
steppes  of  Southern  Asia,  and  the  de- 
serts of  Persia,  those  Ukes  without 
issue,  or  rivers  which  lose  themselves  in 
the  sand  or  in  subterraneous  filtrations. 
l%e  Llanos  of  South  America  incline 
towards  the  east  and  the  south ;  their 
waters  are  tributary  to  the  Orinoco, 
the  Amazon,  or  the  Rio  de  la  Plata. 

<'What  most  strongly  characterises 
the  savannahs  or  steppes  of  South 
America,  is  the  entire  absence  of  hills, 
or  inequalities  of  any  kind.  The  soil, 
for  hundreds  of  miles  together,  is  per- 
fectly flat,  without  even  a  hillock.  For 
this  reason,  the  Castilian  conqueror^ 
who  penetrated  first  flrom  Core  to  the 
banks  of  the  Apur^,  named  the  regions 
to  which  they  came,  neither  deserts,  nor 
savannahs,  nor  meadows,  but  plain* — lot 
Llanoi.  Over  an  extent  of  thirty  leagues 
squire,  you  will  often  not  meet  with  an 
eminence  a  foot  high.  The  resemblance 
to  the  sea  which  these  immense  plains 
bear,  strikes  the  imagination  the  more 
forcibly  in  those  placM,  often  as  exten- 
sive as  half  of  France,  where  the  sur- 
foce  is  absolutely  destitute  of  palms,  or 
any  species  of  trees,  and  where  the  dis- 
tance is  so  great  from  the  mountains, 
or  the  forests  on  the  shores  of  the 
Orinoco,  as  to  render  neither  visible. 
The  uniform  appearance  which  the 
Llanos  exhibit,  the  extreme  rarity  of 
any  habitations,  the  fatigues  of  a  jour- 
ney under  a  burning  sun,  and  in  an  at- 
mosphere perpetually  clouded  with  dust, 
the  prospect  of  a  round  girdle  of  an 
horizon,  which  appears  constantly  to 
recede  before  the  traveller,  the  isolated 
stems  of  the  palm-tree,  all  precisely  of  the 
same  form,  and  which  he  despairs  to 
reach,  because  he  confounds  them  with 
other  seemingly  identical  tronks  which 
appear  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  hori« 
son :  all  these  causes  combine  to  make 
these  steppes  appear  even  more  vast 
than  they  reall  v  are. 

Yet  are  their  actual  dimensions  so 


prodigious,  that  it  is  liard  to  oaisArip 
them,  even  by  the  wildest  flights  of  the 
imagination.     The  colonists,  who  in- 
habit the  slopes  of  the  mountains  which 
form  their  extreme  boundary  on  the 
west  and  north,  see  the  steppes  stretch 
away  to  the  south  and  east,  as  fiu*  as 
the  eye  can  reach,    an    interminable 
ocean  of  verdure.   Well  may  they  dcea 
It  boundless !    They  know  that  from  the 
Delta  of  the  Orinoco,  cro«ln«^  tlie  pro- 
vince of  Yannos,  and  from  thence  bj 
the  shores  of  the  Meta,  the  GnaviarD, 
and  the  Caguan,  you  may  advance  ia 
the  plains,  at  first  from  east  to  west, 
then  from    north-east,  to    south-east, 
three  hundred  and  eighty  leagues — a 
distance  as  great  as  from  Tombaetoo 
to  the  northern  coast  of  Africa.    They 
know,  by  the  report  of  travellers,  that  the 
Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres — ^which  are 
also  Llanos,  destitute  of  trees,  covered 
with  rich  grass,  filled  with  cattle  and 
wild    horses — are     equally    extensire. 
They  imagine,  according  to  the  greater 
part  of  maps,  that  this  huge  cottticent 
has  but  one  chain  of  mountains,  the 
Andes,  which  forms  its  western  boan- 
dary ;  and  they  form  a  vague  idea  of 
the  boundless  sea  of  verdure,  stretching 
the  whole  way  from  the  foot  of  this  gi- 
gantic wall  of  rock,  fh>m  the  Orinoco 
and  the  Apur6,  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata 
and  the  Straits  of  Bfagellan.    Imagina- 
tion itself  can  hardly  form  an  idea  of 
the  extent  of  these  plains.   The  Llanos, 
from  the  Cftqneta  to  the  Apur^,  and 
flrom  thence  to  the  Delta  of  the  Orinoeo^ 
contain  17,000  square  marine  leagues 
— a  space  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of 
France;    that  which  stretches  to  the 
north  and  south  is  of  neariy  double  the 
extent,  or  considerably  larger  than  the 
surface  of  Germany ;  and  the  Pampss 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  extend  from 
thence  towards  Cape  Horn,  are  of  soeh 
extent,  that  while  one  end  is  shaded  b^ 
the  palm-trees  of  the  tropics,  the  other, 
equally  flat,  is  charged  with  the  snoin  of 
the  antarctic  circle.*'— (Vol.  vi  62;  07.) 

These  prodigious  plains  have  bcf  n 
overspread  with  the  horses  and  cattle 
of  the  Old  World,  which,  originally  In- 
troduced by  Uie  Danish  setUers,  hire 
strayed  from  the  endosnres  of  their 
masters,  and  multiplied  without  eod  ia 
the  vast  savamiahs  which  nature  hs4 
spread  out  for  their  reception. 

"v  It  Is  impossible,"  says  Humboldt, 
^  to  form  an  exact  enumeration  of  the 
cattle  in  the  Pampas,  or  eren  to  )(iTO  aa 
approximation  to  it,  so  immensely  have 
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they  augmented  during  the  three  cen- 
tnries  which  have  elapsed  since  they 
were  first  introduced ;  but  some  idea  of 
their  number  may  be  formed  from  the 
following  facts  in  regard  to  such  por- 
tions of  these  vast  herds  as  are  capable 
of  beins:  counted.  It  is  calculated  that 
in  the  plains  from  the  mouths  of  the 
Orinoco  to  the  lake  Maracay  bo,  there  are 
1,200,000  head  of  cattle,  180,000  horses, 
and  90,000  mules,  which  belong  to  indi- 
vidual proprietors.  In  Che  Pampas  of 
Boenos  Ay  res  there  arc  12,000,000  cows 
and  3,000,000  horses  belonging  to  pri- 
vate persons,  besides  the  far  greater 
multitude  which  are  wild,  and  wander 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  man. 
Considerable  revenues  are  realized  from 
the  sale  of  the  skins  of  these  animals, 
for  they  are  so  common  that  the  car- 
casses are  of  scarcely  any  value.  They 
are  at  the  pains  only  to  look  after  the 
young  of  their  herds,  which  are  marked 
once  a-year  with  the  initial  letter  of  the 
owner.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
are  marked  by  the  greater  proprietors 
every  year,  of  which  five  or  six  thou- 
sand are  annually  sold." — (Vol.  vi.  97.) 

The  enormous  number  of  beasts  of 
prey  which  multiply  with  this  vast  ac- 
cumulation of  animals  to  be  devoured, 
as  well  those  introduced  by  man  as 
those  fmmished  bj  the  hand  of  nature, 
renders  the  life  of  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  regions  Uttte  else  than  a 
constant  struggle  with  wild  animals. 
Many  hairbreadth  escapes  and  heroic 
adventures  are  recounted  by  the  na- 
iSres,  which  would  pass  for  fabulous  if 
not  stated  on  such  unquestionable 
anthority  as  that  of  M.  Humboldt, 
and  supported  by  the  concurring  tes- 
timony of  other  travellers.  The  num- 
ber of  alb'gators,  in  particular,  on  the 
Orinoco,  the  Rio  Apur^,  and  their 
tributary  streams,  is  prodigious ;  and 
contests  with  them  constitute  a  large 
portion  of  the  legendary*  talcs  of  the 
Indian  and  European  settlers  in  the 
forest. 

"  The  numerous  wild  animals,"  says 
Humboldt, "  which  inhabit  the  forests  on 
the  shores  of  the  Orinoco,  have  made 
apertures  for  themselves  in  the  wall  of 
vegetation  and  foliage  by  which  the 
woods  are  bounded,  out  of  which  they 
come  forth  to  drink  in  the  river.  Tigers, 
tapirs,  jaguars,  boars,  besides  number- 
less leaser  quadrupeds,  issue  out  of  these 
dark  arches  in  the  green  wilderness,  and 
cross  the  atrip  of  sand  which  generally 
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lies  between  it  and  the  edge  of  tlie  wa- 
ter, formed  by  the  large  space  which 
is  annually  devastated  and  covered  with 
shingle  or  mud,  during  the  rise  of  the 
water  in  the  rainy  season.  These  sin- 
gular scenes  have  always  possessed  a 
great  attraction  for  me.  The  pleasure 
experienced  was  not  merely  that  of  a 
naturalist  in  the  objects  of  his  study ;  it 
belongs  to  all  men  who  have  been  edu- 
cated in  the  habits  of  civilization.  You 
find  yourself  in  contact  with  a  new 
worid,  with  savage  and  unconquered 
Nature.  Sometimes  it  is  the  jaguar, 
the  beautiful  panther  of  America,  which 
issues  from  its  dark  retreat ;  at  others 
the  hosco,  with  its  dark  plumes  and 
curved  head,  which  traverses  the  "Baiuo, 
as  the  band  of  yellow  sand  is  called. 
Animals  of  the  most  various  kinds  and 
opposite  descriptions  succeed  each  other 
without  intermission.  '£s  como  en  el 
Paraiso,'  (It  is  as  in  Paradise,)  said  our 
pilot,  an  old  Indian  of  the  Missions.  In 
truth,  every  thing  here  recalls  that  pri- 
mitive world  of  which  the  traditions  of 
all  nations  have  preserved  the  recollec- 
tion, the  innocence,  and  happiness ;  but 
on  observing  the  habits  of  the  animals 
towards  each  other,  it  is  evident  that  the 
age  of  gold  has  ceased  to  them  as  well 
as  to  the  human  race;  they  mutually  fear 
and  avoid  each  other ;  and  in  the  lonely 
American  forests,.as  elsewhere,  long  ex- 
perience has  taught  all  living  beings  that 
gentleness  is  rarely  united  to  force." 

''When  the  sands  on  the  river  side 
are  of  considerable  breadth,  the  sauso 
often  stretches  to  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  water's  edge.  It  is  on 
this  intermediate  space  that  you  see  the 
crocodiles,  often  to  the  number  of  eight 
or  ten,  stretched  on  the  sand.  Motion- 
less, their  huge  jaws  opened  at  right 
angles,  they  lie  without  giving  any  of 
those  marks  of  affection  which  are  ob- 
servable in  other  animals  which  live  in 
society.  The  troop  separate  when  they 
leave  the  coast ;  they  are  probably  com- 
posed of  several  females  and  one  male. 
The  former  are  much  more  numerous 
than  the  latter,  from  the  number  of 
males  which  are  killed  in  fighting  du- 
ring the  time  of  their  amours.  These 
monstrous  reptiles  have  multiplied  to 
such  a  degree,  that  there  was  hardly 
an  instant  during  our  voyage  along  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  that  we  had 
not  five  or  six  in  view.  We  measured 
one  dead  which  was  lying  on  the  sand; 
it  was  sixteen  feet  nine  inches  long. 
Soon  after,  Mr  Bonpland  found  a  dead 
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male  on  tlie  shore,  mcasuriiig  twenty- 
two  feet  three  inches.  Under  everv 
sone— in  America  is  in  Egypt — ^tfaii 
•niniAl  attains  the  same  ^mensaons. 
The  Indians  told  ns,  that  at  San  Fer- 
.aando  scarce  a  year  passes  withont 
two  or  three  grown  np  persons,  usually 
women,  who  are  drawing  from  the 
river,  being  dcToared  by  these  eami^ 
▼orons  tisards. 

**  They  rdated  to  ns  an  interesttQg 
•tory  of  a  yonng  daughter  of  Urituen» 
ivho»  by  eztraonlinary  intrepidity  and 
presence  of  mind,  succeeded  in  extri- 
cating herself  from  the  very  Jaws  of  a 
crocodile.  When  she  felt  herself  seised 
by  the  yoracions  animal  in  the  water, 
she  felt  for  its  eyes,  and  thrust  her 
£nger8  into  them  with  such  violence 
that  she  forced  the  animal  to  let  go,  but 
not  before  he  had  torn  off  the  lower 
part  of  her  left  arm.  The  Indian  girl, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  quantity 
«f  blood  which  she  lost,  succeeded  in 
swimming  to  shore  with  the  hand  which 
was  left,  and  escaped  without  further 
injury.  In  those  desert  regions,  where 
man  is  constantly  in  strife  with  animated 
or  inanimated  nature,  they  daily  speak 
of  similar  or  corresponding  means  by 
which  it  is  possible  to  escape  from  a 
tiger,  a  g^reat  boa,  or  a  crocodile. 
Every  one  prepares  himself  against  a 
danger  wfaidi  may  any  day  befall  him, 
^  I  knew,'  said  the  young  girl  calmly, 
when  praised  for  her  presence  of  mind, 
^that  the  crocodile  lets  go  his  hold  when 

iou  plunge  your  fingers  in  his  eyes.' 
long  after  my  return  to  Europe,  1 
learned  that  the  negroes  in  the  interior 
of  Africa  make  use  of  the  same  method 
to  escape  from  the  alligators  in  the 
Kiger.  Who  does  not  recollect  with 
warm  interest,  that  Isaaco  the  guide,  in 
bis  last  j  oumey  of  the  unfortunate  Mungo 
Park,  was  seized  twice  near  Boulin- 
Icombro,  and  that  he  escaped  from  the 
throat  of  the  monster  solely  by  thrust- 
ing his  fingers  into  his  two  eyes  ?  *  The 
African  Isaaco  and  the  young  Ameri- 
can girl  owed  their  safety  to  the  same 
presence  of  mind,  and  the  same  com- 
bination of  ideas.**->(yoL  tI  203,  205.) 

If  there  is  any  one  fact  more  than 
imother  demonstrated  by  the  concur- 
Ting  testimony  of  travellers,  histo- 
rians, and  statistical  observers,  in  all 
ages  and  quarters  of  the  world,  it  is, 


tliatthe  possession  ofproperfym  land 
is  the  first  step  in  social  improvement, 
and  the  only  effectual  hnmanizer  of 
Savage  Man.  Bonssean's  fiimoas 
paradox,  ^*  The  first  Man  who  en- 
closed a  field,  and  called  it  mine,  is  the 
author  of  all  the  social  ills  which  fol- 
lowed,** is  not  only  false  bnt  decidedly 
the  reverse  of  the  truth.  He  was  ihe 
^first  and  greatest  benefactor  of  bis 
species.  Subsequent  ills  have  arisen, 
not  from  following  but  forgetting  his 
example ;  and  piiferring  to  the  sim- 
plicitj  of  country  life  tbe  sedacdoDS 
and  vices  of  urban  society*  Hum- 
boldt adds  his  important  testimony  Is 
the  noble  army  of  witnesses  in  sM 
ages,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  woiid, 
on  this  all  important  Mibject. 

*'  The  Guamos  are  a  race  of  In&ns 
whom  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  fix 
down  to  the  soil.  Like  other  wander- 
ing savages,  they  are  distingnidied  by 
thoir  dirt,  revengeful  spirit,  and  fond- 
ness for  wandering.  The  greater  psit 
of  them  live  by  fishing  and  the  chsse, 
in  the  plains  often  flooded  by  the  Apur^ 
the  Meta,  and  the  Ouavtsre.  The  ns- 
ture  of  those  regions,  their  vart  ezln^ 
and  entire  want  of  any  fimit  or  distia- 
guishittg  mark,  leeas  to  inrite  their 
inhabitants  to  a  wanderii^  liie.  Oa 
entering,  again,  the  movntaias  which  siU 
join  the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,  jfos 
find  among  the  Piroas,  the  Maeoi,  and 
the  Haoquiritares,  mUder  manners,  s 
love  of  agriculture^and  remarhaWe  cIsssf 
Ixness  in  the  interier  of  their  cafaioa 
On  the  ridges  of  mountains,  amidst  in- 
penetrable  forests,  man  is  forced  to  fix 
nimself,  to  clear  and  cultivate  a  corner 
of  the  earth.  That  culture  d^nsndi 
little  care,  and  is  richly  rewarded: 
while  the  life  of  a  hunter  is  painful  sod 
difficult  The  Guamos  of  the  Bfisstoa 
of  Banta  Barbara  are  kind  and  botpi- 
table ;  whenever  we  entered  their  cot- 
tages, they  offered  us  dried  fish  sod 
water."— <Vol.  vi.  2I».) 

No  spectacle  in  nature  can  exceed, 
hw  equal,  the  sublimity  and  magoi- 
ficence  of  the  scenery  presented  by 
the  vast  chain  of  mountains  wbicb, 
under  the  name  of  Cordilleras,  Andes, 
and  Rocky  Mountains^  traverses  the 
'wholecontinent  of  America,  botboortb 
and  south,  in  the  neighbouiiiood  of  the 
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Tacific  Ocean.  Of  this  prodigious 
pile  of  rocks  and  precipices,  Humboldt, 
iu  another  of  his  works,  has  given  the 
following  admirable  account : — 

''  The  immense  chain  of  the  Andes^ 
traversing  its  whole  extent  near  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  has  stamped  a  character 
upon  South  American  nature  which 
belongs  to  no  otlier  country.  The  pe- 
l(uliarity  which  distinguishes  the  re- 
gions which  belong  to  this  immense 
chain,  are  the  successive  plateaux,  like 
so  many  huge  natural  terraces,  which 
rise  one  above  another,  before  arriving 
at  the  g^eat  central  chain,  where  the 
highest  summits  are  to  be  found.  Such 
is  the  elevation  of  some  of  these  plains 
that  they  often  exceed  eight  and  nine, 
and  sometimes  reach  that  of  twelve  thou- 
sand feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  lowest  of  these  plateaux  is  higher 
than  the  summit  of  the  Pass  of  the 
Great  St  Bernard,  the  highest  inhabited 
ground  in  Europe,  which  is  7545  feet 
mbove  the  level  of  the  sea.  But  such  is 
the  benignity  of  the  climate,  that  at 
these  prodigious  elevations,  which  even 
in  the  south  of  Europe  are  above  tho 
line  of  perpetual  snow,  are  to  be  found 
cities  and  towns,  corn-fields  and  or- 
chards, and  all  the  symptoms  of  rural 
felicity.  The  town  of  Quito  itself,  the 
capital  of  a  province  of  the  same  name, 
is  situated  on  a  plateau,  or  elevated 
Talley,  in  the  centre  of  tho  Andes, 
nearly  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Yet  there  are  found  concentrated 
a  numerous  population,  and  it  contains 
cities  with  thirty,  forty,  and  even  fifty 
thousand  inhabitants.  After  living 
some  months  on  this  elevated  ground, 
you  experience  an  extraordinary  illu- 
sion. Finding  yourself  surrounded  with 
pasture  and  corn-fields,  flocks  and  herds, 
smiling  orchards  and  golden  harvests, 
the  sheep  and  the  lama,  the  fruits  of 
Europe  and  those  of  America,  you  for- 
get that  you  are  as  it  were  suspended 
between  heaven  and  earth,  and  elevated 
to  a  height  exceeding  that  by  which 
the  European  traveller  makes  his  way 
from  France  into  Italy,  and  double  that 
of  Ben  Nevis,  the  highest  mountain  ifi 
Great  Britain. 

^  The  different  gradations  of  vegeta- 
tion, as  might  be  expected  in  a  country 
'where  the  earth  rises  from  the  torrid 
zone  by  a  few  steep  ascents  to  the  re- 
gions of  eternal  congelation,  exhibit 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in 
this  land  of  wonders.  From  the  bor- 
ders of  the  sea  to  the  height  of  two 


thousand  feet,  are  to  be  seen  the  mag- 
nificent palm-tree,  the  musa,  the  hele- 
conia,  the  balms  of  Tolu,  the  large 
flowering  jasmin,  the  date-tree,  and  all 
the  productions  of  tropical  climates. 
On  the  arid  and  burning  shores  of  the 
ocean,  flourish,  in  addition  to  these,  the 
cotton-tree,  the  mangolias,  the  cactus, 
the  sugar-cane,  and  all  the  luscious 
fruits  which  ripen  under  the  genial  sun, 
and  amidst  the  balmy  breezes  of  the 
West  India  Islands.  One  only  of  these 
tropical  children  of  nature,  the  Carosy- 
lou  Andicola,  is  met  with  far  in  advance 
of  the  rest  of  its  tribe,  tossed  by  the 
winds  at  the  height  of  seven  and  eight 
thousand  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
middle  ridges  of  the  Cordillera  range. 
In  this  lower  region,  as  nature  exhibits 
the  riches,  so  she  has  spread  tlie  pesti- 
lence, of  tropical  climates.  The  humi- 
dity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  damp 
heats  which  are  nourislied  amidst  its 
intricate  thickets,  produce  violent  fe- 
vers, which  often  prove  extremely  de* 
structive,  especially  to  European  con- 
stitutions. But  if  the  patient  survives 
the  first  attack,  the  remedy  is  at  hand; 
a  journey  to  tho  temperate  climate  of . 
the  elevated  plateau  soon  restores 
health ;  and  the  sufferer  is  as  much  re- 
vived by  the  gales  of  the  Andes,  as  the 
Indian  valetudinarian  is  by  a  return  to 
Europe. 

''  Above  the  region  of  the  palms 
commences  the  temperate  zone.  It  is 
there  that  vegetation  appears  in  its 
most  delightful  form,  luxuriant  without 
being  rank,  majestic  yet  not  impervious; 
it  combines  all  that  nature  has  given  of 
the  grand,  with  all  that  the  poets  have 
figured  of  the  beautiful.  The  bark- 
tree,  which  she  has  provided  as  the  only 
effectual  febrifuge  in  the  deadly  heats 
of  the  inferior  region ;  the  Cyprus  and 
meUstoma,  with  their  superb  violet 
blossoms;  gigantic  fVichsias  of  every 
possible  variety,  and  evergreen  trees  of 
lofty  stature,  covered  with  flowers, 
adorn  that  delightful  sone.  The  turf 
is  enamelled  by  never-fading  flowers  | 
mosses  of  dazzling  beauty,  fed  by  the 
frequent  rains  attracted  by  the  moun- 
tains, cover  the  rocks ;  and  the  trem- 
bling branches  of  the  mimosa,  and  others 
of  the  sensitive  tribe,  hang  in  graceful 
pendants  over  every  declivity.  Almost 
all  the  flowering  shrubs  which  adom 
our  conservatories,  are  to  be  found 
there  in  primeval  beauty,  and  what  to 
Europeans  appears  a  gigantic  scale; 
magnificent  arums  of  many  different 
kinds  spread  their  ample  snowj  petals 
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above  the  surrounding  thickets ;  and  in- 
numerable creepers,  adorned  by  splen- 
^d  blossoms,  mount  even  to  the  summit 
of  the  highest  trees,  and  diffuse  a  pe- 
rennial fragrance  around. 

"  The  oaks  and  trees  of  Europe  are 
not  found  in  those  parts  of  the  Andes 
vhich  lie  in  the  torrid  «one,  till  you  ar- 
rive at  the  height  of  five  thousand  feet 
above  the  sea.     It  is  there  you  first 
begin  to  see  the  leaves  fall  in  virinler, 
and  bud  in  spring,  as  in  European  cli- 
mates:  belovir  that  level  the  foliage  is 
l>erpetual.    Nowhere  are  the  trees  so 
large  as  in  this  region :  not  unfrequenUy 
they   are   found  of   the   height  of  a 
hundred  and  eighty  or  two  hundred 
feet:  their  stems  are  from  eight   to 
fifteen  feet  across  at  their  base,  and 
sometimes  rise  a  hundred  feet  without 
a  single  cross  branch.    When  so  great 
an  elevation  as  the  plains  of  Quito, 
however,  which  U  9516  above  the  sea, 
is  reached,  they  become  less  consider- 
able, and  not  larger  than  those  usually 
found  in  the  forests  of  Europe.    If  the 
traveller  ascends   two  thousand   feet 
higher,  to  an  elevation  of  eleven  or 
twelve  thousand  feet,  trees  almost  en- 
tirely disappear ;  but  the  frequent  hu- 
midity nourishes  a  thick  covering  of 
arbutus  and  other  evergreens,  shrubs 
three  or  four  feet  high,  covered  with 
flowers  generally  of  a  bright  yellow, 
which  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
dark  evergreen  foliago  with  which  they 
are  surrounded.    Still  higher,  at  the 
height  of  thirteen  thousand  feet,  near 
the  suranut  of  the  lower  ranges  of  the 
Cordilleras,  ahnost  constant  rains  over- 
mpread  the  earth  with  a  verdant  and 
■slippery  coating  of  moss;  amidst  vdiich 
a  few  stunted  specimens  of  the  melas- 
toma  still  exhibit  their  purple  blossoms. 
A  broad  zone  succeeds,  covered  entirely 
with  Alpine  plants,  which,  as  in  the 
mountains  of  Svidtzerland,  nestle  in  the 
ererices  of  rocks,  or  push  their  flowers, 
generally    of    yellow   or    dark    blue, 
through  the  now  frequent  snow.  Higher 
atill,  grass  alone  is  to  be  met  vnth, 
mixed  with  the  grey  moss  which  con- 
ducts the  wearied  traveller  to  the  region 
trf  perpetual  snow,  which  in  those  warm 
latitudes  is  general  only  at  an  elevation 
of  fifteen  thousand  feet.    Above  that 
level  no  animated  being  is  found,  ex- 
^)ept  the  huge  condor,  the  largest  bird 
that  exists,  which  there,  amidst  ice  and 
<douds,  has  fixed  its  gloomy  abode." — 
(  Tableau  de  la  Nature  dans  le$  Bfigicns 
jequatcricdei,  £9, 140-144.) 

*    liii  the  rh jthm  of  proso  these  are 


the  coloura  of  poetry ;  but  it  la  of 
poetiy  chastened  and  directed  by  the 
observation  of  reality,  and  possessing 
the  inimiUble  charm  of  being  drawn 
from  real  life,  and  sharing  the  fresh- 
ness  and  variety  which  characterize 
the  works  of  nature,  and  distingnish 
them  from  the  brightest  conceptions 
of  human  fancy.   Aswchavcsetontm 
this  article  with  placing  Hnmbcldt  ^ 
the  headofmodcmtravellera,andn»iai 
above  any  that  Great  Britain  has  pro- 
duced, and  assigned  as  the  main  reason 
of  this  superiority  the  exclusive  and 
limited  range  of  objects  on  which  the 
attention  of  our  youth  is  fixed  at  car 
great  universities,  we  shall,  in  justia 
to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  present  the 
reader  with  a  specimen  of  the  finest 
passages   from    Clarke  and  Bishop 
Heber,  that  he  may  judge  for  himself 
on  their  merit,  great  as  it  oto  i*. 
when  compared  with  that  of  the  ardent 
and  yet  learned  German. 

Clarke,  on  leaving  Greece,  gives  the 
following  brilliant  summary  of  the 
leading  features  of  that  classic  land:— 

"  The  last  moments  of  this  day  were 
employed  in  taking  once  more  a  riew 
of  the  superb  scenery  exhibited  by  the 
mountains  Olympus  and  Ossa.    They 
appeared  upon  thb  occaaon  in  man 
than  usual  splendour ;  like  one  of  those 
imaginary  Al^ne  regions  suggested  by 
viewing  a  boundary  of  clouds  when  they 
terminate  the  horiaon  in  a  still  evemog, 
and  are  gathered  into  heaps,  withmaof 
a  towering  top  shining  in  fleecy  white- 
ness.    The  great  Olympian  chain  fcrrn* 
a  line  which    is  exactly  oppoate  to 
Salonica ;  and  even  the  chasm  between 
Olympus  and  Ossa,  constituting  the  de- 
file of  Tempe,  is  here  visible.   Diwetii^ 
the  eye  towards  that  chain,  there  h 
comprehended  in  one  view  the  whole  of 
Pieria  and  Bottiaea ;  and  with  the  rivM 
impressions  which  remain  after  leaTini: 
the  country,  memory  easily  recalled  m!o 
one  mental  picture  the  whole  of  Greece. 
Every  reader  may  not  duly  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  this :  but  every  tii- 
vellcr  who  has  beheld  the  scenes  to 
which  allusion  is  made,  will  readily  ad- 
mit its  truth ;  he  will  be  aware  that, 
whenever  his  thoughte  were  directed  to 
that  country,  the  whole  of  it  recurfed 
to  his  imagination,  as  if  he  were  tcta- 
allv  indulged  with  a  view  of  it 

«*In  such  an  imaginary  flight  he  enters 
for  example,  the  defile  of  Tempe;  sod  w 
'the  gorge  opens  to  the  south,  he  behoidi 
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all  the  Larissian  plain.  Tiiss  conducts  him 
to  the  fields  of  i'hanalia,  whence  ho  as« 
cends  the  mountains  south  of  Tharsalus; 
theo,  crossing  the  bleak  and  still  more  ele- 
rated  region  extending  from  tliesemoun* 
uins  towards  Lamia^  ho  views  Mount 
Pindos  far  before  him,  and  descendhig 
into  the  plain  of  the  Sperchius,  passes 
t«t  straits  of  Thermopylae.  Afterwards, 
sicrnding  Mount  (Eta,  he  beholds  op- 
|to>i  e  to  him  the  snowy  point  of  Ly co- 
re a,  with  the  rest  of  Parnassus,  and  the 
MlJa^'csand  towns  lying  at  its  base :  the 
^Li  le  plain  of  Elataia  lying  at  his  feet, 
nith  the  course  of  the  Cephissus  to  the 
»ca-     Passing  to  the  summit  of  Par- 
nassus, he  looks  down  upon  all  the  other 
raouQtains,  plains,  islands,  and  gulfs  of 
Greece ;    but    especially   surveys    the 
broad  bosom  of    Cithaeron,    Helicon, 
and  Hymettiia.  Thence,  roaming  into  the 
depths  and  over  all  the  heights  of  Euboea 
and  Peloponnesus,  he  has  their  inmost 
recesses  again  submitted  to  his  contem- 
plation.   Next,  resting  upon  Uymettus, 
be  examineff,  even  in  the  minutest  detail, 
the  whole  of  Attica,  to  the  Sunian  pro- 
montory ;  for  he  sees  it  all — and  all  tho 
■bores  of  Argos,  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Me- 
gara,  Eleusis,  and  Athens.      Thus,  al- 
though not  in  all  the  freshness  of  its 
living  colours,  yet  in  all  its  grandeur, 
doth  Geekce  actually  present  itself  to 
the  mind's  eye — and  may  the  impression 
n«ver  be  obliterated!    In  the  eve  of 
bidding  it  farewell  for  ever,  as  the  hope 
of  visiting  this  delightful  country  con- 
stituted the  earliest  and  warmest  wish 
of  his  youth,  the  author  found  it  to  be 
some  alleviation  of  his  regret  excited 
by  a  consciousness  of  never  returning, 
that  he  could  tiius  summon  to  his  re- 
eoileetion  the  scenes  over  which  he  had 
passed."— (aarlr«'#   TraveU,    Vol.  vU. 
pp.  476-478.) 

So  far  Clarke—the  accomplished 
and  famed  traveller  of  Cambridge. 
We  DOW  give  a  favourable  specimen 
of  Bishop  Heber — ^his  companion  in 
traversing  Russia — the  celebrated  au- 
thor, in  early  life  at  Oxford,  oi  PaU^- 
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we  ascended  for  thirteen  more  by  a  most 
steep  and  rugged  road  over  the  neck  of 
Mount  Gaughur,  through  a  succession 
of  glens,  forests,  and  views  of  the  most 
sublime  and  beautiful  description.  I 
never  saw  such  prospects  before,  and 
had  formed  no  adequate  idea  of  such. 
My  attention  was  completely  strained, 
and  my  eyes  filled  with  tears;  every- 
thing around  was  so  wild  and  magnifi- 
cent that  man  appeared  as  nothing,  and 
I  felt  myself  as  if  climbing  the  steps  of 
the  altar  of  the  great  temple  of  God. 
The  trees,  as  we  advanced,  were  in  a 
large  proportion  fir  and  cedar ;  but  many 
were  ilex,  and  to  my  surprise  I  still  saw, 
even  in  these  wild  Alpine  tracts,  many 
venerable  Peepul  trees,  on  which  tho 
white  monkeys  were  playing  their  gam- 
bols. Tigers  used  to  be  very  common 
and  mischievous ;  but  since  the  English 
have  begun  to  frequent  the  country, 
they  have  become  very  scarce.  There 
are  many  wolves  and  bears,  and  some 
chamois,  two  of  which  passed  near  us. 
After  wending  up 

"  A  wild  romantic  chasm,  that  slanted 
Down  the  steep  hill  athwart  a  cedar 
cover — 
A  savage  place,  as  holy  and  enchanted 
As  e'er  beneath  the  waning  moon  was 
haunted 
By  woman's  wailing  for  her  demon 
lover," 

we  arrived  at  the  gorge  of  the  Pass, 
in  an  indent  between  the  two  principal 
summits  of  Mount  Gaughur,  near  8600 
feet  above  the  sea.  And  now  the  snowy 
mountains,  which  had  been  so  long 
eclipsed,  opened  upon  us  in  full  magnifi. 
cence.  To  describe  a  view  of  this  kind 
is  only  lost  labour :  and  I  found  it  near- 
ly as  impossible  to  make  a  sketch  of  it. 
Nundidevi  was  immediately  opposite, 
Kedar  Nath  was  not  visible,  but  Marva 
was  visible  as  a  distant  peak.  The  east- 
em  mountains,  for  whom  I  could  pro- 
cure no  name,  rose  into  great  conse- 
quence, and  were  very  glorious  objects 
as  we  wound  down  the  hill  on  the  other 

4'  \x.  .'*.!  1  .  i./t».  I-  i.  side.  The  guides  could  only  tell  us  they 
tme  the  amiable  and  jipnght  Bishop  of  ^ere  a  great  way  oflT,  and  oi  the  borders 
Calcvitta,  whose  hfe,  if  ever  that  could     of  the  Chinese  empire.   Nundidevi,  the 

highest  peak  in  the  world,  is  25,689  feet 


be  said  of  mortal,  was  literally  spent 
in  doing  good.  This  accomplished  and 
excellent  prelate  thus  describes  the 
first  view  of  the  Himalaya  range  and 
the  summits  of  Ntmdidevi,  the  highest 
mountain  in  the  world,  nearly  5000  feet 
above  the  loftiest  peak  of  Chimborazo. 

"  After  coasting  the  lake  for  a  mile. 


above  the  sea,  4000  higher  than  Chim- 
borazo. Bhadinath  and  Kedemath, 
which  are  merely  summits  of  it,  are 
22,300  feet  high.  They  are  all  in  the 
British  dominions.'* — {Heber^i  India, 
Vol.  n.  pp.  193-194,  209.) 

On  comparing  the  descriptions  of 
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the  most  interesting  olijects  in  Europe 
and  Asia — Greece  and  the  Himalaya 
range — by  these   two   distingnished 
British  travellers,  with  the  pictures 
(^ven  by  Hnmboldt  of  the  Andes,  the 
falls  of  the  Orinoco,  the  forests  of  the 
same  river,  and  the  expanse  of  the 
Pampas  in  South  America,  eyeiy  one 
must  admit  the  great  superiority  of 
•the    German^s   powers   of  painting 
Nature.    Neither  Clarke  nor  Heber 
appear  to  attempt  it    They  tell  you, 
imleed,  that  certain  scenes  were  grand 
and   beanttfuL,   certain  rocks   wild, 
GMtain  glena  steep;  but  they  make 
no  attempt  to  portray  their  fealnrea^ 
or  convey  to  the  reader's  mind  the 
piotures  whieh  they  tell  you  are  for 
ever  engraven  on  th«r  own.    Thia  is 
a  very  great  defect,  so  great  indeed 
that  it  will  probably  prevent  their 
works,  hew  valuable  soever  as  books 
of  authority  or  reference,  from  ever 
aeqniring  lasting  fame.    It  is  a  total 
mistake  to  say  that  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  describing  such  scenes ;  that 
ia  the  same  mistake  as  was  formerly 
committed  by  pacific  academical  his- 
torians, who  said  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  painting  a  battle,  for  they 
were  all  like  each  other.    How  like 
they  really  are  to  each  other,  has  been 
shown  by  Colonel  Napier  and  many 
other  modem  historians*  We  question 
if  even  the  sight  of  the  rapids  of  the 
Orinoco  would  make  so  vivid  an  im- 
pression on  the  imagination^  as  Hum* 
boldt's  inimitable  description;  or  a 
journey  over  the  Pampas  or  the  Andes, 
convey  a  clearer  or  more  distinct  idea 
of  their  oi^MMite  features  than  what  has 
been  derived  from  his  brilliant  pencil. 
It  is  the  same  with  all  the  other  soenee 
in  nature.    Description,  if  done  by  a 
masterly  hand,  can,  to  an  intelligent 
mind,  convey  as  vivid   an  idea  as 
reality.    What  is  wanting  is  the  en- 
thusiasm which  warms  at  the  pereep* 
tion  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiftil, 
the  poetic  mind  which  seizes  as  by 
inspiration  its  characteristic  features, 
and  the  pictorial  eye  which  discerns 
the  appearances  they  exhibit,  and  by 
referring   to  images  known    to  all, 
•succeeds  in  causing  them  to  be  gene- 
rally felt  by  the  readers. 

With  all  Humboldt's  great  and  traa- 
scendent  merits,  he  is  a  child  of  Adam, 
and  therefore  not  without  his  faults. 
The  principal  of  these  is  the  want  of 


arrangement     His  travels  are  put 
together  without  any  proper  method; 
there  is  a  great  want  of  indexes  and 
taUes  of  contents;  it  is  scarcely  posn* 
ble,  except  by  looking  over  the  whole, 
to  find  any  passage  you  want.    This 
is  a  fault  which,  in  a  person  of  his 
accurate  and  scientific  mind,  is  vefy 
surprising,  and  the  more  inexcusable 
that  it  could  so  easily  be  remedied  bj 
mechanical  industry,  or  the  aid  of 
compilers   and  index-makers.    But 
'   akin  to  this,  ia  another  fanlt  of  a  more 
irremediable  kmd,  aa  it  originates  in 
the  varied  excellences  of  the  author, 
and  the  vast  store  of  information  on 
many  different   subjects    whieh  he 
brmgs  to  bear  on  the  subject  of  his 
travels^    He  has  so  many  topics  of 
which  he  is  master  himself,  that  he 
foigeta  with  how  few,  comparatively, 
his  readers  are  fimiiUar;  he  sees  m 
many  obfeels  of  eaqniry — physical, 
moral,  and  political — ^ia  the  countries 
which  he  visits,  that  he  beoomes  m* 
sensible  to  the  foct,  that  thoogh  each 
probably  posseeeee  a  certain  degree  of 
interest  to  each  reader,  yet  it  is  8caroe> 
ly  possible  to  find  one  to  whom,  as  to 
lumseif,  they  are  cU  alike  the  obfeet 
of  eager  solicitude  and  anxious  myes- 
tigation.    Hence,  notwithstanding  his 
attempt  to  detach  his  personal  narra- 
tive from  the  learned  works  which 
contain  the  result  of  his  scientific  re- 
searches, he  has  by  no  means  suc- 
ceeded in  effecting  thdr  separatioB. 
The  ordinary  reader,  who  has  been 
fascinated  by  his  glowing  descriptiMt 
of  iropical  scenery,  or  his  graphic  pic- 
ture  of  savage  manners,  is,  a  few  pages 
on,  chilled  by  disqniaitions  on  the 
height  of  the  barometer,  the  disk  of 
the  sua,  or  the  electricity  of  the  at- 
mosphere ;  while  the  scientific  student, 
who  turns  to  his  works  for  infonna- 
tlon  on  his  favourite  objects  of  study, 
deems   them    strangely  interspersed 
wiih  rhapsodies  on  glowing  sunsets, 
silent  forests,  and  sounding  cataracts. 
It  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  rea- 
der to  whom  all  these  objects  are 
equally  interesting ;  and  therefore  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  his 
travels,  unrivalled  aa  their  genius  and 
learning  are,  will  ever  be  the  object 
of  general  popularity. 

In  truth,  hi^ie,  as  in  all  the  other 
branches  of  human  thought,  it  will  be 
foond  that  the  roles  o£  oompositioQ 
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are  the  same,  and  that  a  certain  unity 
cf  design  is  essential  to  general  suc- 
cess or  durable  fame.  If  an  aathor 
has  many  different  and  opposite  sub- 
jects of  interest  ki  bia  head,  which  is 
Dot  onfrequently  the  case  with  per- 
sons of  the  higher  order  of  intellect,  and 
he  can  discant  on  all  with  equal  facili- 
ty, or  investigate  all  with  equal  eager- 
MS8,  he  will  do  well  to  recollect  that 
the  mude  of  his  readers  are  not 
Mkelj  to  beeqnaUy  discursive,  and  that 
he  is  mft  to  dntroy  the  influence, 
or  mar  the  effael  of  eaeh,  if  he  blends 
them  together ;  separation  of  works  is 
the  one  thing  needful  theie.  A  ma« 
tiwmatieal  proposition,  a  passage  of 
poetry,  a  page  of  histoiy,  are  all  ad- 
■inbke  thiags  in  their  way,  and  each 
miy  be  part  ol  a  work  destined  to 
donUe  celebrity;  but  what  should 
we  say  to  a  compositioa  which  should 
present  OS,  page  about,  with  a  theorem 
offioeiid,  a  scene  from  Shakspeare, 
and  a  section  firom  Gibbon  ?  Unity 
of  effect,  identity  of  train  of  thon^t, 
amilari^  of  ideas,  are  as  necessary  in 
a  book  cfir  travels  as  in  an  epic  poem,  a 
tragedy,  or  a  painting.  There  is  no 
nch  thing  as  one  set  of  mles  for  the 
fiae  arts,  and  another  for  works  of 
thought  or  r^lection.  The  IHad  is 
eonstmcted  on  tlw  same  principles  as 
the  Principia  of  Newton,  or  the  his- 
toiy of  Thoeydldes. 

What  makes  ordinary  books  of 
Iraveb  so  uninterestmg,  and,  in  gene- 
ral, so  shortlived,  is  the  want  of  any 
idea  of  composition,  or  unity  of  eilect, 
ia  the  miads  of  their  authors.  Men 
sad  woBMn  seem  to  thkak  that  there 
is  nothing  more  to  do  to  make  a  book 
of  travels,  tlum  to  give  a  transcript  of 
their  joornals,  in  which  every  thing  is 
pot  down  of  wkaiever  importance, 


provided  only  it  really  occurred. 
Scenes  and  adventures,  broken  wheels 
and  rugged  rocks,  cataracts  and  ome- 
lets, lakes  and  damp  beds,  thunder- 
storms  and  waiters,  ai'e  huddled  to- 
gether, without  any  other  thread  of 
connexion  than  the  accidental  and 
fortuitous  one  of  their  having  succes- 
sively come  under  the  notice  of  the 
traveller.  What  should  we  say  to 
any  other  work  composed  on  the 
same  pruiciple?  What  if  Milton, 
after  the  speech  of  Satan  in  Paradiae 
Lost,  were  to  treat  us  to  an  account 
of  his  last  dinner;  or  Shakspeare, 
after  the  scene  of  the  bones  in  Juliet, 
were  to  tell  us  of  the  damp  sheets  in 
which  he  slept  last  night ;  or  Gibbon, 
after  working  up  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  readers  by  the  account  of  the 
storming  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crusaders,  was  to  favour  us  with  a 
digression  on  the  insolence  of  the 
postilions  in  Boumelia?  All  the 
world  would  see  the  folly  of  this :  and 
yet  this  is  precisely  what  is  constant- 
ly done  by  travellers,  and  tolerated 
by  the  public,  because  it  is  founded  oa 
nature.  Founded  on  nature!  Iff 
every  thkig  that  is  actually  true,  or 
real,  fit  to  be  recorded,  or  worthy  of 
beingrecounted?  Sketches  from  nature 
are  admirable  things,  and  are  the  only 
foundation  for  correct  and  lasting 
pictures ;  but  no  man  would  think  of 
interposing  a  giUlery  of  paintings  with 
chdk  drawings  or  studies  of  trees. 
Correctness,  fidelity,  truth,  are  the 
only  secure  bases  of  eminence  in  all 
the  arts  of  imitation ;  but  the  light  of 
genius,  the  skilful  arrangement,  the 
principles  of  composition,  the  selection 
of  topics,  are  as  necessary  in  the  writer 
of  travels,  as  in  the  landscape  painter, 
^e  historian,  or  the  epic  poet. 
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HAKEM  THE  8LAVB. 


A  Talk  bztbactbd  vbom  the  Histobt  op  Polabd. 


Chapteb  I. 


Albert  Glinski,  the  powcrfal,  os- 
tentatious, and  *  intriguing  Duke  of 
Lithnania,  was  passing,  distingaished 
by  his  glancing  plume  and  gorgeous 
man  tic,  through  one  of  the  more  re- 
tired streets  of  the  city  of  Cracow,  at 
this  time  (a.d.  1530)  the  capitftl  of 
Poland,  when  a  domestic  wearing  the 
livery  of  the  palace  deferentially  ac- 
costed him. 

"  Her  Majesty,"  he  said,  "  com- 
mands me  to  deliver  these  tablets  into 
your  hands  ;  you  dropped  them  in 
the  palace." 

^'  I  dropped  no  tablets,"  replied  the 
duke  ;  but  instantly  added,  ^^  Yes, 
they  are  mine — Give  them  me." 

He  took  from  the  hands  of  the  do- 
mestic certain  tablets  of  ivory,  which 
folded  into  a  case  of  gold  exquisitely 
wrought  by  one  of  the  most  skilful  art- 
ists of  Italy,  and  dismissed  the  bearer 
with  a  liberal  gratuity  for  his  services. 
^^  Ha  I  my  excellent  Bona !  youth- 
ful bride  of  our  too  aged  monarch 
Siglsmund  I "  said  the  diS^e  to  himself 
when  he  was  left  alone.  ^^  Each  day 
some  new  device.  What  have  we  in 
these  tablets?  Here,  in  the  comer 
of  each  leaf,  I  see  a  solitary  figure 
finely  pencilled  in,  which  to  any  other 
eye  than  mine  would  mean  nothing, 
but  which  tells  me  that  at  eight 
o'clock  this  evening  yon  will  receive 
your  favoured  duke.  So,  so!  But, 
charming  Bona  I  it  is  not  love — ^love- 
able  as  you  are — it  is  not  love — ^it  is 
ambition  gives  its  zest,  and  must 
bring  the  recompense  to  this  perilous 
inbigue.  The  Duke  of  Lithuania  Is 
no  hot-brained  youth  to  be  entangled 
and  destroyed  by  a  woman's  sm&es. 
To  have  a  month's  happiness,  as  men 
phrase  it,  and  then  the  midnight  dag- 
ger of  a  jealous  monarch — I  seek  no 
such  adventures.  It  is  the  crown  of 
Poland — ^yes,  the  crown — that  you 
must  help  me  to,  fair  lady." 

As  he  stood  reflecting  on  his  ambi- 
tious schemes,  his  rival  in  the  state, 
Count  Laski,  minister  and  chancellor 
Of  the  king,  passed  by  him  on  his  way 


to  the  palace.  The  duke,  assuming  a 
frank  and  cordial  manner,  called  t» 
him.  Laski  paused.  *^  What  would 
the  Duke  of  Lithuania?  "  he  asked  in 
his  usual  calm  and  reserved  manner. 

"  Peacel"  replied  the  duke— "ami- 
cable terms.  Political  opponents  it 
seems  we  are  destmed  to  be.  The 
world  gives  us  out  as  the  selected 
champions  of  two  hostile  factions.  Yon 
affect  the  commons,  I  side  with  the 
nobility.  Be  it  so.  But  there  exists 
between  us,  I  hope,  a  mntnal  respect; 
and  it  would  be  my  greatest  boast  i^ 
in  spite  of  this  political  antagouism,  I 
might  reckon  Count  Laski  amoagst 
my  personal  friends." 

A  derisive  smile  played  upon  the 
countenance  of  the  chancellor  as  he 
replied — ^^  Such  friendship,  my  tord, 
as  is  consistent  with  perpetual  strife 
— open  and  concealed — shall,  if  it 
please  you,  subsist  between  us.  Far- 
don  me,  but  we  prate  a  silly  jargon 
when  we  talk  of  private  firiendship  and 
public  hostility.'* 

^^  At  all  events,"  rejoined  the  duke, 
*^  political  rivalry  does  not  exclude  the 
practice  of  the  courtesies  of  life.  It 
has  been  reported  to  me  that  you  ad- 
mire the  marble  statue  of  a  nymph 
which  an  Italian  sculptor  has  lately 
wronght  for  me.  I,  on  my  {Mrt,  have 
envied  you  the  possession  of  a  certais 
Arab  slave,  a  living  statne,  a  moving 
bronze,  that  yon  have  amongst  your 
retainers.  Let  us,  like  Homeric  he- 
roes, make  an  exchange.  Give  me 
your  statue- man,  your  swart  Apollo, 
and  accept  from  me  what  many  bare 
been  pleased  to  call  the  living  statne." 

Gllnski  had  a  secret  motive  for  the 
acquisition  of  this  slave :  his  known 
fidelity,  his  surprising  address  and 
power,  had  protected  the  Ufe  of  the 
minister  against  more  than  <me  scheme 
of  assassination. 

**The  exchange,"  repfied  Laski, 
*^  is  too  much  in  my  favour.  Your 
Italian  marble  would  pmnchase  a  hun- 
dred slaves.  It  would  be  a  present 
in  disguise ;  and  you  know  my  rol^-* 
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even  from  his  Majesty  himself  I  never 

"  Yea,  we  know  your  tyrannous 
nimilicenc« ;  but  this,"  said  the  duko 
with  a  smile,  "  shall  l>e  pure  barter.^' 

"What  gay  you,  then,"  said  the 
oonnt,  '^  to  those  golden  tablets  which 
yoa  hold  in  your  hand?  Give  me 
leave  to  look  at  them.  They  might 
snit  my  pedantic  way  of  life.  But," 
added  he,  as  he  examined  their  deli- 
cate workmanship,  "came  you  honest- 
ly by  this  toy,  my  loi-d  ?  What  fair 
frnilty  have  you  cheated  of  this  knack, 
that  never,  I  will  be  sworn,  was  a 
man's  marketing?  ^ 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  so  grave  a  gen- 
tleman indulge  so  pleasant  a  view," 
said  the  duke. 

As  Count  Laski  was  handling  the 
tables,  he  touched,  whether  by  acci- 
dent or  design,  a  spring  that  had  not 
been  observed  by  him  to  whom  the 
present  had  been  sent.    The  outer 


case  flew  back,  and  disclosed  a  mini- 
ature of  the  queen  1 

"  I  have  been  indiscreet,"  said  the 
count,  and  immediately  folded  up  and 
returned  the  tablets.  '^  This  is  peril- 
ous ware  to  deal  in,  Duke  of  Lithu- 
ania. Have  you  aught  else  in  the 
way  of  honest  barter  to  propose  ?  " 

"What  you  may  infer,"  said  the 
duke,  reddening  with  auger,  and  griev- 
ously embarrassed  at  his  discovery — 
"  What  you  may  infer  from  this  silly 
bauble  I  shall  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
enquire.  I  addressed  you,  my  lord, 
in  courteous  and  amicable  terms ;  yon 
have  ill  responded  to  them ;  our  con- 
versation had  better  close  here." 

"  As  you  will,"  said  the  chancellor, 
bowing ;  and  he  continued  his  way  to- 
wards the  palace,  with  the  same  dell- 
berate  step  with  which  he  was  pro- 
ceeding when  accosted  by  the  duke. 

"  He  is  master  of  our  secret,"  mut- 
tered the  duke.    "  He  or  I " 


Chaftbb  II. 


In  an  apartment  of  the  palace  fitted 
np  with  every  luxury  her  native  Italy 
could  supply,  sat  Bona,  the  voung  and 
beautiful  queen  of  Poland.  She  is 
known  to  have  transplanted  into  that 
northern  clime,  not  only  the  arts  and 
civilization  of  her  own  genial  soil,  but 
also  the  intrigue  and  voluptuousness, 
and  the  still  darker  crimes  for  which 
it  was  celebrated.  Daughter  of  the 
crafty  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan,  educat- 
ed in  a  city  and  at  a  court  where  plea- 
sure reigned  predominant,  married 
oat  of  policy  to  a  monarch  many  years 
older  than  her  own  father,  it  was  al- 
most to  be  expected  that  she  should 
seek,  in  the  society  of  some  gay  cava- 
lier, a  compensation  for  this  banish- 
ment to  a  northern  country,  and  a 
sexagenarian  spouse.  Nor  had  she 
hesitated  long  in  her  choice.  Albert 
Glinski,  Duke  of  Lithuania,  who, 
though  he  was  thefather  of  a  son  ripen- 
mg  into  manhood,  was  still  in  the  vigour 
of  life,  and  surpassed  all  ^his  younger 
rivals  in  grace  of  manner  and  charm 
of  conversation,  had  soon  fixed  her 
regard,  and  won  whatever  of  affection 
or  love  the  luxurious  princess  had  to 
bestow. 

She  now  sat  waitung  his  arrival. 
Punctually  at  the  hour  of  eight  ho 


entered.  If  any  observer  could  have 
watched  the  duke  as  he  traversed  the 
corridor  which  led  to  the  queen's 
apartment,  he  would  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  believing  that  it  was  a 
favoured  lover  that  was  passing  before 
him  ;  so  serious  a  brow  did  he  wear, 
and  so  deep  an  air  of  abstraction  was 
there  on  his  countenance.  No  sooner, 
however,  did  he  enter  that  apartment, 
than,  by  a  sudden  effort,  his  counte- 
nance lit  up ;  his  manner  grew  free 
and  unrestrained,  and  he  assumed  that 
mingled  tone  of  gaiety  and  pathos  so 
effective  with  the  fair  sex.  Never  had 
the  queen  felt  more  entirely  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  of  her  cavalier ;. 
never  had  she  more  thoroughly  ap- 
proved of  the  choice  she  had  made. 

When  this  favourable  dispositioi^ 
was  at  its  height,  the  duke,  adopting 
gradually  a  more  serious  tone  of  con- 
versation, sud — 

"Has  it  never  occurred  to  yon, 
charming  Bona,  that  the  most  exalted 
of  your  sex  share  with  the  humblest 
this  one  privilege — love  alone  must 
be  the  motive  which  brings  a  suitor 
to  their  feet.  That  passion  must  be 
genuine,  must  be  fever-high,  which 
makes  a  subject  quite  forget  his  Queen 
in  the  lovely  woman  bci'orc  him,  and 
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tempto  bim  to  dare  tiie  Tengeanoe  of 
a  Monarch,  as  well  aa  of  a  hoabaiML" 

"  True,  there  ia  danger— perhapa  to 
both  of  us,"  she  replied^ ''  but  it  dannU 
OS  not."  ,     ^  „ 

. ''  No  ;'bat  it  ia  at  hand." 

^  What  meaa  you,  Glinaki?  " 

"  We  are  betrayed." 

"How?— bywhott?" 

"  How,  or  by  whom,  it  matters  lit- 
Oe;  but  that  subtle  demoa,  Coont 
Laski,  knows  thai  wbieh  in  his  hands 
ia  a  warrsBl  for  oor  destmctioo." 

^'What  ia  to  be  done?  We  will 
bribe  him.  AU  my  jewels,  aU  my 
hoardssball  goto  porchasehissUenfie. 

**  Bribe  Laski!  bribe  the  north 
wind !  bribe  destiny  itself,  whose  na- 
tive it  is  to  disftribnte  good  and  ill, 
hot  to  feel  neither.  No,  bat  I  would 
have  a  dagger  in  his  throat  before  the 
night  were  passed,  but  that  his  short 
light  slnmbers  are  guarded  by  a  slave 
of  singular  pewer,  whom  the  villains 
fear  to  attack.  I  had  meant  to  beg  or 
buy  of  him  thissame  fierce  automaton, 
but  something  broke  off  the  treaty." 

"  We  will  poison  the  mind  of  the 
Mng  agamst  hioa:  he  shall  be  dis- 
missed from  all  his  offices." 

"  That  poisoii  is  too  slow.  Besides^ 
if  he  onceeonuttunicate  his  suspicions 
to  the  king— which,  at  this  very  mo- 
ment he  may  be  doing— see  you  not, 
that  it  ia  no  longer  the  minister,  but 
the  jealous  mcmafch  that  we  have  to 
guard  against.  Hear  me,  Bona,  one 
of  two  fates  must  now  be  mine.  Death 
—or  thy  hand,  and  with  it  the  crown 
of  Poland.  Do  not  start.  There  is  for 
Mtf  no  middle  station.  You  may  be 
safe.  A  few  tears,  a  few  smiles,  and  the 
old  king  will  li^we  into  his  doti^." 

*^  You  speak  in  liddles,  Glinski ;  I 
oomprehend  nothing  of  all  this." 

"  Yet  it  is  clear  enough.  Thus  it 
atands :  the  Duke  of  Lithuania  loved 
the  wife  of  Sigiamsnd,  king  of  Pohmd. 
Love  I — ^I  call  to  witness  fdl  the  saints 
ia  heaven ! — love  alone  {Mrompled  his 
daring  suit.  But  now  that  fortune 
has  first  favoured  and  then  betrayed 
bim,  where  think  yon  does  his  safety 
lie?  Where,  but  in  the  bold  enter- 
prises of  ana)ition?  His  oidy  place  of 
refege  la  a  throne.  He  who  has  won 
s  queea  most  protect  her  with  » 
aceptre.  You  must  be  mine — ay 
very  queen — you  must  extend  your 
hand  and  raise  me  to  the  royalty  of 


Fohwd,  or  see  my  blood  flaw  iga«H 
miniously  upon  the  scaffold." 

'*!  extend  my  ImmmI  1 "  exdahaed 
the  agitated  queen,  ^^  bear  canafedila 
woman  give  or  take  away  the  crwa 
ofP(^aad?" 

^'  Him  who  wean  the  crown  oha 
can  take  away." 

''  Muderthe  king  I "  shridcedBoaa. 

'^  Or  sentenee  me,."  replied  thedake. 

It  was  no  a&cted  honor  that  tba 
queen  here  di^ayed.  Thoogh  at  a 
subsequent  period  of  her  life,  if  histoiy 
speaka  true,  her  tmaginalioa  haa 
grown  familiar  with  deeds  of  this  vety 
nature,  and  she  had  beecoM  skilfel  m 
the  art  of  poiaeaiag,  ahe  was  at  this 
time  young,  and  nn[HrB0tised  in  erine^ 
and  received  its  first  suggestions  with 
the  horror  which  it  naturally  iflspins. 
She  had  sought  for  pleasure  only  in 
the  society  of  Glinski ;  it  was  a  onel 
disappointment,  it  was  a  firightfel  aar* 
prise,  to  find  herself  thrust  suddenly, 
with  unsandaled  feet,  on  the  thorny 
path  of  ambition.  She  sank  back  on 
the  couch  where  they  had  both  been 
sitting,  and,  hiding  her  face  in  both 
her  lutads,  remained  in  that  peeition 
while  the  duke  continued  to  unfeidhia 
schemes  at  greater  length. 

He  represented  to  her  that  the  pee- 
session  of  the  duehy  of  Lithnaniat 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  distm* 
guished  by  their  bravery  and  their 
turbulence,  would  enable  him— should 
the  king  opportunely  die — to  seixa 
upon  the  vacant  throne  of  Polaad ; — 
that  he  had  numerous  and  powerfal 
friends  among  the  nobility ; — that  he 
had  already  i&awn  together  his  Utha* 
aaiansv  under  pretence  of  protectiag 
the  frontier  from  the  incnision  of  pn- 
datory  bands ; — thai  he  intended  im* 
mediately  to  place  himself  at  their 
heady  and  roaivh  towarda  Cracow. 
Now,  if  at  this  moment  the  throaa 
should  suddenly  beoome  vacant,  whst 
powor  on  earth  cooUl  prevent  hini 
from  ascending  it,  andclaimiag  the 
hand  of  his  then  veritable  qaeea? 
And  then  he  expatiated  on  the  happi- 
ness they  should  enjoy,  when  tiwy 
slMuld  live  ia  fearleaa  unioay 

*'  Like  gods  together,  carriess  of  nan* 
kind.*' 

''  What  is  this,"  exclaimed  Boas, 
suddenly  atarting  up— ^^*what  is  this 
y<m  would  tempt  me  to?    You  daie 
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DOt  eves  iMMM  the  horrid  deed  jou 
wodd  hmwe  bm  eomm^,  Avaimtt 
Jim  are  a  devil,  Albert  Gliaski  I — 
joa  would  drag  me  to  perdition.'^ 
Tben,  falling  in  tears  upon  his  neck, 
she  inplered  him  not  to  tempt  her 
ftrther.  ''Oh,  Albert!  Albert!  "  she 
eried,  *'  I  beseech  jon,  plnnge  me  not 
into  this  pit  of  gnilt  Ywkam/  I 
fed  yon  can.  Have  mercy!  I  im- 
plope  yon,  I  charge  yo«  on  your  sooi, 
eoDvert  me  not  into  this  demon* 
Spate  me  tMs  crime  1  ** 

''Is  it  I  alone,'*  said  the  dnke,  who 
streve  the  while  by  his  caresses  to 
floetbe  andpadff  her — "  Is  it  I  alone 
who  have  brongbt  down  npon  ns  this 
distressfal  alternative  ?  Neither  of  ns, 
while  love  decoyed  ns  on  step  by  step, 
dreamed  of  the  terrible  necessity  to- 
wards wfaidi  it  was  hourly  condnctifig 
m.  Bnt  here  we  are — half-way  np, 
aad  the  precipice  below.  We  mast 
lush  8t31  upwards.  There  is  safety 
only  on  the  summit.  Pause,  and  we 
&11.  Oh,  did  yea  think  that  you,  a 
queen,  could  play  as  securely  as  some 
burgher's  wife  the  pleasant  comedy  of 


an  amorous  intrtgue?  No,  no;  you 
mast  (|heen  it  even  in  crime.  High 
station  and  bold  deed  become  each 
other.  We  are  committed.  Bona.  It 
is  choice  of  life  or  death.  His  death 
or  otar§,  For-HBcarcely  dare  I  breathe 
the  thonght — the  sudden  revenge  of 
your  monarch  husband,  whose  jeal- 
ousy at  least,  age  has  not  tamed,  may 
execute  its  purpose  before  his  dotage 
has  had  time  to  i*etum." 

"  Where  do  you  lead  me?  What 
shall  I  become  ?  "  cried  the  bewildered 
queen.  "  I  have  loved  thee,  Albert, 
but  I  hate  not  him.'' 

"  I  ask  thee  not  to  hate  "- 


it 


They  married  me  to  Sigismund 
out  <^  state  policy.  You  I  have 
chosen  for  the  partner  of  ray  heart, 
and  I  will  protect  you  to  the  utter- 
most. Let  things  rest  there — ^'tls  well 
enough." 

"We  will  consult  further  of  our 
plans,  sweet  Bona,"  said  the  duke,  and, 
circling  her  with  his  arm,  he  led  the 
weeping  queen  into  an  adjoining  room. 

The  victory,  he  felt,  was  his. 


Cbaptbb  hi. 


The  scene  changes  to  an  apartment 
of  a  very  diilerent  style.  We  enter 
the  house  of  the  chancellor;  but  it  is 
not  thechaaoeUor  himself  who  is  first 
presented  to  our  view.  In  an  antique 
Gothic  chamber,  in  the  decoration  and 
structure  of  which  the  most  costly 
naterial  had  been  studiously  united 
with  the  severest  simplicity  of  taste, 
at  Maria,  the  only  daughter  and  child 
of  Count  Laski.  She  sat  at  her  em- 
broidery. The  embroidery,  however, 
hid  fallen  npon  her  lap ;  she  leaned 
biek,  resigned  to  her  meditations,  in  a 
laassive  arm-chair  covered  with  purple 
velvet,  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
think  most  have  felt  something  like 
pride  and  pleasmre  as  her  slight  aad 
lovely  form  sank  into  it.  It  was  a 
long  reverie. 

In  an  ang^of  this  lofty  room,  atsome 
dbtaaee,  bat  not  out  of  the  range  of 
dear  vision,  stood,  motionless  as  a  sta- 
tue, the  slave  Hakem.  His  arms  were 
folded  on  his  breast,  hiseye  rested,  with- 
<M,  as  it  seemed,  a  powor  to  withdraw 
it,  on  the  beautifid  figure  of  the  yonng 
9^  befive  hiaa.    It  was  oae  of  those 


long  intense  looks  which  show  that  the 
person  on  whom  it  is  fixed  is  still  more 
the  object  of  meditation  than  of  vi- 
sion— ^where  it  is  the  soul  that  looks. 
Hakem  gazed  like  a  devotee  upon  the 
sacred  image  of  his  saint. 

Maria,  quite  uneonscioas  of  this  gaze, 
pursued  her  meditations.  Her  eye 
caught  the  hoar* glass  that  stood  on  a 
small  table  beside  her.  "  Sand  after 
sand,"  said  she,  musing  to  herself 
— "  Sand  after  sand,  thought  after 
thought.  Thesame  sand  ever  trickling 
there ;  the  same  thought  ever  cours- 
ing through  my  mind.  Oh,  love !  love ! 
They  say  it  enlarges  the  heart ;  I  think 
it  contracts  it  to  a  single  point." 

"  Hakem,"  she  said,  after  a  pause, 
aad  turning  towards  the  slave,  "  yon 
ase  true  to  my  father,  will  you  be  trae 
also  to  me?" 

'*  To  her  father ! "  he  murmored  to 
hhttseli;  "^as  if" And  then,  check- 
ing iMBself  and  speaking  aloud,  he 
answered— "The  Christians  are  not 
so  true  to  yoor  sweet  namesake,  the 
Holy  Virgin,  whom  they  adore,  as  I 
will  be  to  you." 
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*^A  Bimple  promise  will  snffioe," 
said  Maria.  **  Yoa  have,  Hakem— < 
let  me  say  it  without  oflfence — a  style 
of  langaage — ^Eastern,  I  suppose — 
lijpcrbolical — ^which  either  I  most 
learn  to  pardon,  or  yon  mast  labour 
to  reform.  It  does  not  suit  our  nor- 
thern clime.*' 

**  I  am  mute.  Yet,  lady,  you  have 
sometimes  chid  me  for  my  long  silence.*' 

^*  And  is  it  for  your  much  speaking 
that  I  chide  you  now?"  said  the 
maiden,  with  a  smile.  ^*You  will 
stand  half  the  day  like  a  statue  thera ; 
and,  when  spoken  to,  answer  with  a 
gesture  only — so  that  many  have 
thought  you  really  dumb.  Much 
speaking  is  certainly  not  thy  fault." 

''  I  understand.  The  slave  speaks 
as  one  who  felt  the  indescribable 
charm  of  thy  presence.  It  is  a  pre- 
sumption worthy  of  death.  Shall  I 
intUct  the  punishment  ?  " 

^^  Is  this  amendment  of  thy  fault, 
good  Ilakem,  or  repetition  of  it?" 

*^  I  await  your  commands.  What 
service  can  Hakem  render  ?  " 

But  Maria  relapsed  again  into  si- 
lence. She  seemed  to  hesitate  in 
making  the  communication  she  had 
designed.  Meantime,  the  arrival  of 
her  father  was  announced,  and  the 
slave  left  the  apartment. 

Never  man  felt  more  tender  love 
for  his  daughter  than  did  the  proud, 
high-minded  minister  .for  this  his 
beautiful  Maria.  His  demeanour  to- 
wards her,  from  childhood  upwards, 
had  been  one  of  unalterable,  uninter- 
rupted fondness.  He  knew  no  other 
mood,  no  other  tone,  in  which  he 
could  have  addressed  her.  Did  the 
grave  chancellor,  then — some  one, 
who  in  his  way,  also,  is  very  grave, 
may  ask — did  he,  by  constant  fond- 
ness, spoil  his  child  ?  No.  It  is  the 
fondness  which  is  not  constant  that 
spoils.  It  is  the  half-love  of  weak 
and  irritable  natures,  who  are  them- 
selves children  amongst  their  children, 
who  can  themselves  be  petulant,  sel- 
fish, and  capricious — ^it  is  this  thai 
mars  a  temper.  But  calm  and  unal- 
terable love— oh,  believe  it  not  that 
such  ever  spoilt  a  child  I  Maria  grew 
up  under  the  eye  of  affection,  and  the 
ever-open  hand  of  paternal  love ;  and 
she  herself  seemed  to  have  learned  no 
other  impulses  but  those  of  affection 
aud  generosity. 


Alas  for  fathers!  when  the  cblld 
grows  into  the  bndding  woman,  sad 
by  her  soft,  intelligent  companionship 
fills  the  house  with  gladness,  and  the 
heart  with  inappreciable  content,  then 
comes  the  gay,  permitted  spoiler— 
comes  the  lover  with  his  suit— his 
honourable  suit — and  robs  them  of 
their  treasure.  The  world  feels  only 
with  the  lover^with  the  youth,  and 
the  fair  maiden  that  he  wuis.  For 
the  bereaved  parent,  not  a  thought! 
No  one  heeds  the  sigh  that  breaks 
from  him,  as,  amidst  festivities  and 
mirth,  and  congratulatory  aoclams- 
tions,  he  sees  his  daughter,  with  aU 
her  prized  affections,  borne  off  froia 
him,  in  triumph,  for  ever. 

There  was,  on  this  occasion,  m  the 
manner  of  Laski  towards  his  <Md,  sa 
evident  sadness.  It  was  not  that  the 
political  horizon  was  darkening;  he 
had  never  permitted  that  to  throw  its 
gloom  over  his  companionship  with 
his  daughter.  It  was  because  he  had 
grounds  to  believe  that  the  events 
which  threatened  the  tranquillity  of 
Poland  threatened  also  the  peacs  of 
his  daughter,  whose  affections  he  had 
divined  were  no  longer  exclusively  his 
own. 

She,  observing  his  emotion,  and 
attributing  it  to  some  untoward  event 
in  the  political  world,  could  not  refrain 
from  expressing  the  wish  that  he 
would  quit  the  harassing  affaus  of 
state,  and  live  wholly  in  Us  home. 

*^  I  would  long  since  have  done  so," 
he  replied,  *^  if  personal  lu^piness  bad 
been  the  sole  aim  of  my  existeuoe. 
But  I  have  a  taskwork  to  aecomplisb 
— one,  I  think,  which  God,  by  fitting 
me  thereto,  has  pointed  ont  as  mine. 
Else  it  is  indeed  here,  with  thee  beside 
me,  that  I  find  all  that  can  bear  the 
name  of  happiness.  The  rest  of  life 
is  but  sternest  duty — strife,  hostility, 
contempt.  But  away  with  this  gloomy 
talk — what  gossip  Is  thei'e  stining  ia 
your  idle  world,  Maria?" 

"  Pray,  is  there  war  forward?" 

"  I  hope  not.    Why  do  you  ask?** 

^^  A  maid  of  mine,  who  in  the  city 
gathers  news  as  busily  as  bees,  in  tbe 
open  fields,  tbeur  honey" 

*^  Your  simile,  I  fear,  would  scarot 
hold  good  as  to  the  Aoii^.** 

^^  No,  in  faith ;  and  there  is  no 
honey  in  the  news  ahe  brings.  She 
tells  me  that  a  camp  is  fomungiiithe 
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frontiers  between  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania, and  that  Angnstns  Glinski  is 
sent  there  to  command  the  troops. 
Isthistrne?" 

^^  It  19 ;  and  she  might  have  added 
that  the  dake  himself  secretly  left  the 
dtv  last  night,  to  -place  himself  at 
their  head." 

^^  Is  it  a  dangerous  service?** 

^^The  service  on  which  the  duke 
has  entered,  and  into  which  he  mis- 
leads his  son,  M  dangerous.  You 
tremble,  Maria.  It  was  no  maiden, 
nor  the  tattle  of  the  town,  that  brought 
jon  this.  When  did  you  last  see 
er  hear  from  him — from  Augustus 
Glinski?'' 

^*  Believe  roe,**  said  Maria,  while  a 
crimson  blush  suddenly  spread  over 
her  countenance,  ^*  if  I  have  concealed 
any  thing  from  you,  it  was  not  from 
craft,  nor  subtlety,  nor  fear,  but 
from" 

^^From  a  mere  delicacy,  a  simple 
baahfnlness,"  said  the  father,  coming 
to  her  assistance.  '^  I  know  it  well. 
Had  you  a  mother  living,  I  would  bid 
yon  confide  these  sentiments  of  your 
heart  to  her,  and  to  her  only;  but, 
having  no  other  parent,  make  me  your 
confidant.  Trust  me,  you  shall  not 
find  a  woman's  heart  more  open  to 
yonr  griefs,  your  fears,  your  joys,  than 
mine  shall  be.  Make  me  your  sole 
confidant — ^yon  love  this  young  An- 
gnstns ?*• 

'^  When  I  was  at  my  aunt's  we  met 
each  other  often—but  to  yon,  my  fa- 
ther, I  have  ever  referred  him  as  our 
final  arbiter.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
known  political  rivalry  between  his 
father  and  yourself  has  made  him 
backward  in  addressing  yon." 

"  All  men  speak  well  of  Augustus 
Glinski.  I  blame  you  not,  my  child; 
1  only  tremble  for  you.  The  duke, 
his  father,  is  a  restless,  bold,  ambi- 
tions man,  who  will  lead  him— honour- 


able as  he  is,  but  too  young  to  judge, 
or  to  resist  his  parent— into  treason- 
able enterprises.  Both  father  and  sou — 
if  they  will  play  the  rebel,  and  bring 
down  war  on  Poland— I  stand  pre- 
pared to  meet.  The  sword  of  justice 
shall  sweep  them  from  the  earth.  But 
if  thy  heart,  my  child,  is  doomed  to 
bleed  in  this  encountei',  the  wound 
will  not  be  more  yonrs  than  mine. 
There  shall  be  no  secrets  between  us. 
I  will  protect  thee  all  I  can ;  and  if  I 
cannot  prevent  thy  sorrows,  I  will  at 
least  share  them." 

Alow  tap  was  here  heard  at  the  door, 
and  a  page  made  his  appearance.  On 
seeing  the  minister,  the  stripling  was 
about  to  retire.  Maria,  however, 
called  him  in,  and  bade  him  deliver  bis 
message.  ^*  You  come,"  she  said  to  t  he 
youth,  who  still  hesitated  to  speak — 
'^  you  come  from  the  younger  Gliuski : 
speak  openly — what  is  it  he  has  com- 
missioned you  to  say  ?" 

"This,  my  lady,"  answered  the 
page,  "  that  he  has  ridden  in  all  haste 
from  the  camp— that  he  must  quit  the 
city  again  before  nightfall,  and  craves 
an  audience  if  only  for  one  minute.'' 

Maria  looked  towards  her  father, 
and  thus  referred  the  answer  to  him. 

Count  Laski  was  silent. 

"  Will  you  not,"  said  his  daughter, 
"  tell  this  messenger,  whether  his  mas- 
ter may  come  here  or  not?  " 

"My  child,  he  cannot!  he  is  at  this 
moment  under  my  arrest.  Return,  sir 
page,"  and  he  motioned  him  from  the 
room — "  but  return  to  the  fortress  of 

;  you  will  find  your  master  there 

a  prisoner,  under  charge  of  high  trea- 
son." 

"  Ob,  spare  him  I  spare  him ! "  cried 
Maria,  as  she  sank  back  almost  sense- 
less with  terror  and  alarm. 

"My  child!  my  child!"  exclaimed 
the  minister  in  heart-breaking  anguish, 
as  he  bent  over  his  weeping  daughter. 
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After  having  in  some  measure 
soothed  the  terrors  of  his  daughter, 
the  chancellor  called  to  him  his  trusty 
Hakem.  He  briefly  explained  to  him 
that  the  Duke  of  Lithuania  was  at 
that  moment  in  open  rebellion  against 
his  Majesty,  and  placed  in  his  hands 
«  warrant  for  his  execution.    "  The 


law  cannot  reach  him  through  its  usual 
servants,"  he  said;  "it  is  a  bold  en- 
terprise I  propose  to  you — to  decapitate 
a  general  at  the  head  of  his  troops." 

If  this  was  a  measure  which  hardly 
another  minister  than  Laski  would 
have  contemplated,  it  was  one  also 
which  he  would  have  hardly  found 
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another  thm  Hakemtoimdertakeand 
aooompliafa.  The  bravery  of  this  man 
uras  all  bnt  miraciilons,  and  was  only 
rescaed  from  madness  by  the  extreme 
skill  and  address  by  which  it  was  sap- 
ported.  In  battle,  he  roshed  on  daa- 
ger  as  a  bold  and  delisted  swimmer 
plunges  in  the  waves,  which  to  him 
are  as  mnocnovB  as  the  breeae  that  is 
freshening  them.  Yet,  when  the  ex- 
citement was  passed,  he  relapsed  into 
a  Bt-ate  of  apparent  apathy.  He  had 
been  taken  captive  in  one  of  those  en- 
gagements, at  this  time  not  nnfreqnent, 
between  the  Poles  and  the  Turks, 
with  the  latter  of  whom  he  had  served 
as  a  soldier  of  fortune.  To  say  that 
he  was  taken  {»>isoner,  is  hardly  cor- 
rect; for  he  was  found  lying  half  dead 
on  the  field  of  battle,  and  was  brought 
home  by  the  Poles,  by  some  caprice 
of  compassion,  wi^  their  own  sick 
and  dying.  Neither  was  it  constraint 
that  held  him  beneath  the  roof  of 
Laski,  or  in  the  nominal  condition  of 
a  slave,  for  at  all  times  escape  would 
have  been  easy  to  him.  It  was  either 
attachment  to  those  who  lived  beneath 
that  roof,  or  an  equal  indifference  to 
every  thing  without  or  beyond  it,  that 
retained  him  there. 

To  propose  to  Hakem  some  bold 
and  perilous  enterprise,  was  to  offer 
him  one  of  the  few  pleasures  to  which 
he  was  open.  He  accepted,  there- 
fore, of  the  strange  commission  now 
entrusted  to  him  without  hesitation^ 
stipulating,  only,  that  he  might  take 
from  the  stables  of  the  king  a  horse 
which  was  much  celebrated  for  its 
amazing  power  and  fleetness. 

Mounted  upon  this  incomparable 
steed,  he  pursued  his  way  to  the  camp 
of  the  Duke  of  Lithuania.  On  his 
journey  he  had  made  trial  of  its  speed, 
and  yet  had  husbanded  its  strength. 
Arrived  at  the  plain  where  tha  insur- 
gent army  was  encamped,  he  there 
lay  in  ambush  for  some  time,  till  he 
saw  where  the  duke,  passing  his 
troops  in  review,  rode  somewhat  in 
advance  of  what  in  the  language  of 
modem  warfare  we  should  call  his 
staff.  Hakem  set  spurs  to  his  horse, 
and  rushed  upon  him  with  the  velo- 
city of  lightning,  bis  drawn  dmeter 
flashing  in  the  sun,  and  his  loud  cry 
of  de^anoe  calling  the  duke  to  his  de- 
fence. Thus  challenged,  he  put  hw 
lance  in  rest  to  meet  his  furious  as- 
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But  the  tfamst  of  the  lanee 
was  avoided,  and  the  next  moBKot 
the  head  of  the  duke  was  seen  to  ndl 
upon  the  field.  The  Arab  wtueeled 
round,  and,  withoniqsitliBg  his  steed, 
pscked  «p  the  severed  head,  placed  it 
on  his  saddle-bows,  and  darted  off 
fleeter  than  the  wind.  A  cry  of  horror 
and  a  shoot  of  pursuit  arose  from  the 
whole  army,  who  were  spectators  of 
this  scene.  Every  horse  was  in  mo- 
tion. But  where  the  contest  is  one 
of  speed,  of  what  avail  are  nunbers? 
In  the  whole  camp  there  was  not  a 
steed  which  could  compete  with  thst 
on  which  the  soUtaiy  fugitive  wa» 
mounted,  and  was  already  seen  scour- 
ing the  plain  at  a  distaAoe.  As  he 
fl^,  a  paper  was  observed  to  &I1 
from  his  hands,  which  the  wind  boie 
amongst  his  innumeralHe  pursuers ;  it 
was  the  judicial  warrant  that  bad 
been  thus  strangely  executed. 

Meanwhile,  at  the  palace,  the  royal 
mind  of  Sigismand  was  not  a  little 
disquieted  and  alarmed  by  this  sadden 
rebelliott  of  the  powei^  Duke  of 
Lithuania.  That  alarm  would  not 
have  been  diminished  had  he  been 
aware  that  this  open  rebellion  was 
to  be  aided  by  a  secret  domestic  trea- 
son, which,  in  his  own  palace,  was 
lying  in  ambush  for  his  life.  The 
queen,  whilst  watching  her  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  her  part  in  thi& 
criminal  enterprise,  affected  to  tfarov 
all  the  blame  of  ^is  formidable  re- 
bellion on  the  unpopularity  of  the 
minister  Laski,  whose  measores,  in- 
deed, the  duke  proclaimed  as  the  mak 
motive  of  his  conduct. 

Matters  were  in  this  condition  when 
Count  lisski,  attended  by  hb  shive, 
entered  the  royal  i^Mirtment.  Th«r& 
were  present,  beside  the  queen,  seve- 
ral of  the  nobility — all  prepared,  by 
the  insinuations  and  addr^  of  the 
qneen,  to  give  bat  a  cold  greedng  t» 
the  minister. 

"  In  good  time,"  said  the  queeot 
^'  Count  Laski  makes  his  appearance. 
We  wish  to  know  how  you  wUl  extri- 
cate his  Mi^esty  firom  the  peril  in  which 

your  unpopular  couneela  have  throst 
him.  With  what  forces  will  you  meet 
the  Duke  of  Lithnania  ?  Now,  wb« 
there  is  need  of  the  brave  chivaliy  of 
Poland  to  defend  the  long  from  rebel- 
lion, we  find  the  nobility  alienated 
from  the  crown  by  jov  mnriae,  and 
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npogmi,  and  plebeian  policy.  Bat  let 
08  hear  what  ie  the  excellent  advice, 
what  is  the  good  intelligence,  that  you 
now  bring  110?*' 

*^  The  Doke  of  Litbnania,  madam,*' 
Mid  the  chancellor,  slightly  raising  his 
Toioe,  bot  preserving  the  same  calm 
dignity  as  if  he  had  been  presiding  in 
a  high  eonrt  of  justice — ^Mbe  Dnke 
«f  Lithaania  is  in  open,  manifest  re- 
bellion ;  and  rebellion  is,  in  the  lawB 
of  til  nations,  punished  by  death." 

^^  Pnnished  \  "  said  the  qneen  scoff- 
ingly:  ^  are  yon  speaking  of  some 
trembling  caitiff  who  holds  np  his 
naked  hand  at  yoor  bar  of  justice  ? 
Panished !  yon  must  conquer  him." 

"  Tour  Majesty  will  t^  pleased  to 
hear,"  continued  the  chancellor  with 
a  look  full  of  significance,  **  that 
Albert  Gllnski,  Duke  of  Lithuania, 
whose  treason  was  open  and  proclaim- 
ed, has  been  by  the  royal  warrant  sen- 
tenced"  

Cooat  Laski  paused. 


'^  Sentenced !"  exclaimed  Bona,  and 
repeated  her  scornful  laugh,  which  this 
time  but  ill  concealed  a  certain  vague 
terror  that  was  rising  in  her  mind.  ^^  Is 
our  ehancellor  mad,  or  does  he  sport 
with  us  ?  This  rebel,  whom  you  talk  of 
sentencing-— of  condemning,  we  pre- 
sume, tothe  block— stands  at  the  bead 
of  a  greater  army  than  his  Majesty 
can  at  this  moment  assemble." 

*'  And  the  sentence,"  pursued  the 
minister,  *^  has  been  executed  I " 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  the 
slave  Hakem  advanced,  and  drawing 
aside  his  robe,  which  had  hitherto  con- 
cealed it,  he  held  up  by  the  hair  the 
severed  head  of  the  Dnke  of  Lithuania. 

There  ran  a  thrill  of  horror  through 
the  assembly.  But,  the  next  moment^ 
a  loud  hysterical  shriek  drew  the  at- 
tention of  all  parties  to  the  queen  :  she 
had  fallen  insensible  at  the  feet  of  the 
king.  The  council  was  abruptly  dis- 
missed. 
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Thus  farthe  cause  of  the  chancellor 
had  proapered.  Poland  had  bc^n 
preserved  from  the  horrors  of  a  civil 
war.  The  king's  life  had  also  been 
aared,  and  a  great  crime  prevented ; 
the  career  of  assassination  and  of 
poisoung,  into  which  the  queen  after- 
wards entered,  was  at  all  events  post- 
poned. As  a  publlcman,  the  minister 
was  fnUy  triumphant  But  the  min- 
ister was  a  fiMlier ;  at  this  side  he  was 
vaberable;  andfortune  dealt  her  blow 
with  cruel  and  unexpected  severity. 

We  have  seen  with  what  stem  fide- 
lity to  his  ministerial  duty,  and  at  how 
great  a  peril  to  his  daughter's  happl- 
neaa,  the  chancellor  had  arrested  Au- 
gnatiiB  GlinskL  The  rebellion  quelled, 
tiie  author  of  it  punished  and  decapi- 
tated, there  seemed  no  just  motive 
for  holdiDg  l(»ger  in  imprisonment  a 
youth  who  conld  not  be  accused  of 
having  any  guilty  participation  in  the 
crime  <Mr  his  father.  He  accordingly 
proposed  his  release.  Bat  the  anger 
of  the  king  against  the  late  dnke,  who 
to  his  political  offence  had  added  that 
of  penonal  ingratitude,  (for  it  was 
Sigismnnd  himself  who  had  bestowed 
on  him  the  powerful  duchy  of  Lithu- 
ania,) was  still  unappeased,  and  he 


insisted  upon  including  the  son  in  the 
guilt  and  punishment  of  his  parent. 
The  representations  of  the  minister 
were  here  unavailing ;  he  would  listen 
to  nothing  but  the  dictates  of  his  own 
vindictive  feelings. 

Count  Laski  detailed  the  manner  of 
his  arrest,  and  explained  the  singular 
interest  he  felt  in  the  pardon  and 
liberation  of  this  youth  ;  adding,  that 
if  Augustus  Gllnski  died  upon  the 
scaffold,  he  feared  the  life  of  \m 
daughter.  But  even  this  was  una- 
vailing. The  old  monarch  thought  he  . 
was  displaying  a  great  acnteness  when 
he  detected,  as  he  imagined,  in  this  plea 
of  a  daughter's  happiness,  a  scheme 
of  selfish  aggrandiaement.  "Ha! 
ha!"  said  he,  ^^so  the  wind  sits  in 
that  quarter.  A  good  match— duch- 
ess of  Lithuania  I  I  would  ratheryoa 
asked  for  the  dukedom  yourself,  and 
married  your  daughter  to  another." 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  minister 
again  repeated  his  simple  and  tme 
statement;  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
limited  his  request  to  the  lifb  of  the 
younger  Gllnski,  consenting  to  the 
forfeiture  of  his  title  and  estates; 
Sigismnnd  was  resolved  this  time  not 
to  be  ifverrewked  by  his  subtie  minil- 
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ter.  Tho  language  of  entreaty  was 
new  to  Laski ;  he  had  tried  it,  and 
had  failed.  It  was  new  to  Laski  to 
endure  tamely  the  misconstruction  of 
his  motives,  or  the  least  impeachment 
of  his  veracity.  He  had  no  other 
resource,  no  other  response,  left  than 
the  resignation  of  his  ministerial 
office.  But  the  obstinacy  and  anger 
of  the  king  were  proof  against  this 
also.  The  danger  which  threatened 
his  reign  had  been  dispelled.  He 
4)ould  afford  to  be  self-willed.  He 
would  not  be  controlled.  In  short, 
Count  Laski  left  the  royal  presence — 
a  discarded  minister. 

In  a  monaixhy  uncontrolled  and 
imaidcd  by  representative  assemblies, 
the  power  which  is  secured  perhaps 
to  one  of  the  weakest  of  men  or 
women,  perhaps  to  a  child,  has  often 
jstruck  the  observer  of  human  affairs 
as  a  strange  anomaly.  But  the  in- 
secure and  precarious  foundation  of 
the  power  of  the  great  minister  in 
such  a  monarchy,  is  scarcely  less 
curious  to  contemplate.  The  saga- 
cious counsellor,  the  long-experienced 
govenior,  who  has  for  years  wielded 
the  powers  of  the  state,  may  be  re- 
duced to  obscurity  and  impotence 
by  a  word — a  word  of  puerile  passion, 
kindled  perhaps  by  a  silly  intrigue. 
A  great  ruler  is  displaced  at  the 
caprice  of  a  dotard.  When  Count 
Laski  entered  the  presence  of  the 
king,  he  was  in  reality  the  governor 
of  Poland;  Europe  acknowledged 
him  amongst  the  controllers  and  di- 
rectors of  human  affairs ;  his  country 
•expected  many  signal  improvements 
at  his  hands;  the  individual  happi- 
ness of  thousands  depended  upon  him ; 
but  this  power,  which  had  devised 
great  schemes,  and  which  was  the 
xock  of  support  to  so  many,  could 
itself  be  shaken  and  overthrown  in  a 
moment,  by  the  splenetic  humour  of 
an  angry  old  man. 

Who  shall  describe  the  grief  and 
despair  of  Maria  when  she  heard  of 
the  cruel  resolution  which  the  king 
had  taken,  of  the  dreadful  fate  which 
threatened  Augustus  Glinski?  As 
she  sat  this  time  in  her  Gothic  cham- 
ber, and  in  her  accustomed  chair, 
what  a  mortal  paleness  had  settled 
upon  her  countenance!  Her  eye 
glared  out,  and  was  fixed  on  the 
vacant  wall,  as  if  a  spirit  had  arisen 


before  her,  and  arrested  her  regard. 
There  was  a  spirit  there.  It  was  the 
form  of  the  young  Augustus,  whom 
she  saw  withering  and  wasting  in  his 
dungeon;  a  dungeon  which  wo;iM 
deliver  him  up  only  to  the  scaffold. 
After  the  events  which  had  occuired 
all  idea  of  a  union  with  Augostos, 
presuming  that  his  life  should  be 
spared,  had  been  resigned.  Hor 
could  he,  on  whom  the  maxims  of 
that  age  especially  imposed  the  datr 
of  revenging  his  parent,  ally  himself 
to  her?  How  could  he  choose  for 
his  second  father  the  very  man  vho 
had  deprived  him  of  his  first  and 
natural  parent?  If  she  could  bac 
hear  that  he  had  broken  loose  from 
imprisonment,  that  he  was  but  safe— 
this  was  all  that  she  ftlt  entitled  to 
wish  or  to  pray  for.  It  need  hardly 
be  added  that  it  was  additional  bitter- 
ness to  reflect,  that  bnt  for  his  nii> 
happy  attachment  to  herself,  bts 
arrest  and  captivity  wonld  never  have 
taken  place. 

Again,  in  the  same  angle  of  the 
apartment,  the  Arab  slave  might 
have  been  seen  standing,  silent  and 
motionless  as  before,  regarding  with 
deep  interest  and  commiseratioQ  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  Laski.  Ihe 
secret  which  she  was  about,  on  one 
occasion,  to  betray  to  Hakem,  had 
now  betrayed  itself  to  his  own  obser- 
vation. She  loved — she  loved  the 
son  of  him  whom  he  had  assasanated, 
or  executed.  There  was  a  profound 
sadness  on  the  features  of  tho  slave. 

The  silence  of  the  room  was  sud- 
denly broken  by  Maria,  who,  toraing 
to  the  slave,  exclaimed  in  a  toae  of 
anguish — ^*  Hakem,  yon  most  sAve 
him!  you  must  save  him  I"  This 
was  said  in  mere  desperation,  cer- 
tainly not  with  any  distinct  h<^ 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  Hakem  to 
obey.  When,  therefore,  she  heard  his 
Yoico  reply,  in  a  calm  bnt  saddened 
tone,  ^*  I  will !  *'  she  was  limost  ts 
much  surprised  as  if  she  bad  not  ad- 
dressed herself  to  him.  ^le  rose  to 
be  assured  that  it  was  he  who  spoke ; 
to  bid  him  repeat  his  consolatoipr 
promise;  to  question  him  on  his 
means  of  fulfilling  it :  bnt  Hakon  was 
no  longer  there;  he  had  soddealf 
quitted  the  apartment.  It  seemed  u 
if  some  voice  in  the  air  had  ^rted 
with  her  giiefl 
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But  it  was  no  voice  that  mocked 
at  her  grief.  Hakem  proceeded  that 
verj  day  to  the  palace,  and  sought 
ao  interview  with  the  qneen.  The 
^ard  or  sentinel  to  whom  he  ad- 
xiressed  himself,  laughed  at  his  re- 
quest. "  Give  her  Majesty  this 
paper/'  said  the  slave,  "  and  refuse 
to  deliver  it  at  your  peril." 

The  paper  was  forwarded  to  the 
^jueen — Hakem  was  immediately 
4iihered  into  her  presence. 

^^  Yon  promise  here,"  she  said, 
pointing  to  the  missive  she  had  re- 
ceived, *^  to  revenge  the  death  of  the 
Doke  of  Lithnania.  I  presnme  some 
prirate  motive  of  revenge  against  the 
mmlster  and  yonr  master,  prompts 
joja  conduct,  and  yon  seek  from  me 
an  additional  recompense  for  an  act 
which  yon  have  already  resolved  on, 
tat  wMch  yon  think  will  be  grateful 
to  me.    Is  it  not  so  ? 

^^  Your  Majesty  is  penetrating." 

**  And  this  recompense,  what 
13  it?" 

^*  That  which  will  cost  you  no- 
thing, though  yon  alone  can  accom- 
plish it — ^the  release  and  pardon  of 
Aogustus  Glinski.  Obtain  this  from 
Ibe  king — ^which  to  you  will  be  easy 
—and  with  my  own  hand  I  will  assas- 
sinate the  assassin  Tfor  such  you  will 
donbtless  deem  him)  of  the  Duke  of 
Lithuania." 

"  I  will  not  ask  what  are  your 
motives  in  all  this,  nor  how  yon  have 
divined  my  wishes,  but  revenge  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Lithuania,  and 
hr  more  than  the  liberation  of  the 
TOQDg  Augustus  shall  be  your  re- 
ward." 

*^  I  ask,  and  will  accept  no  other. 
Bat  his  rescue  must /?r«^be  obtain- 
ed." 

The  queen  had  no  objection  to 
urge  against  this  condition ;  althongh 
she  had  hitherto,  for  reasons  which 
may  be  easily  surmised,  avoided  any 
appearance  of  interest  in  the  fate  of 
Aogustus.  She  acquiesced,  therefore, 
in  Hakem*8  demand ;  surprised  indeed 
that  she  should  have  obtained  the 
gratification  of  her  revenge  at  so  slight 
a  cost. 

What  the  infloence  and  the  reason- 
ings of  the  minister  could  not  efifect, 
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was  very  ^speedily  brought  about  by 
the  blandishments  of  the  queen.  Au- 
gustus Glinski  was  pardoned,  and  re- 
stored to  a  portion  of  his  father's 
wealth  and  dignities. 

The  warrant  for  the  release  of  the 
prisoner  was  conveyed  to  the  hand 
of  Hakem,  together  with  a  message 
that  he  was  now  expected  to  perform 
his  part  of  the  engagement. 

Hakem,  bearing  this  warrant,  and 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  officers  of 
justice,  proceeded  to  the  prison  of 
Augustus,  and  having  liberated  him, 
carried  him  forthwith  to  the  house  of 
the  chancellor ;  the  young  man,  who 
as  yet  hardly  apprehended  that  ho 
was  master  of  his  own  movements, 
permitting  himself  without  remon- 
strance to  be  led  by  his  new  con- 
ductor. 

The  chancellor  and  his  daughter 
sat  together  in  the  same  apartment 
to  which  we  have  already  twice  in- 
troduced the  reader.  Had  his  daugh- 
ter been  happy,  what  a  release  for 
Laski  had  been  his  enfranchisement 
from  public  office  1  ^*  Banishment  from 
court! "  he  exclaimed  to  one  who  would 
have  condoled  with  him — "  make 
way  there  for  a  liberated  prisoner  I  '* 
But  the  grief  of  his  daughter,  who 
strove  in  vain  to  check  her  flowing 
tears,  entirely  pre-occupied  his  mind. 
These  tears  he  never  chid ;  her  sad- 
ness he  never  rebuked ;  he  shared  it, 
and  by  renewed  kindness  strove  to 
alleviate  it.  They  sat  in  silence  to- 
gether, when  Hakem,  entering,  made 
his  obeisance,  and  presented  Augustus 
to  the  astonished  Maria. 

*^  I  have  saved  himl"  was  all  he 
said. 

The  joy  of  Maria  was  extreme; 
It  was  soon,  however,  followed  by  a 
painful  embarrassment.  Amongst  all 
parties  there  was  a  sad  conflict  of 
feeling.  Augustus  would  have  given 
worlds  to  have  thrown  himself  at  the 
feet  of  Maria;  but  if  the  memory  of 
what  had  occurred  had  not  been  suf- 
ficient, there  stood  her  father  in  per- 
son before  him — the  author  of  his  own 
father's  death. 

Hakem  broke  the  silence.  *^  Beau- 
tiful being!"  he  said,  kneeling  on  one 
knee  before  Maria,  ^*  whom  I  hove  in 
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secret  worshipped,  whom  alone  to 
worship  I  have  lingered  here  in  the 
goijse  and  office  of  a  slave — yon  bade 
me  MYe  him — ^and  I  have !  la  there 
any  thing  further  for  thy  happineaa 
whidi  the  Arab  can  accompliah?  " 

^^  No,  Hakem,  and  I  feel  already 
overburdened  with  gratitude  for  thk 
service  you  have  rendered  me — how 
rendered  I  cannot  as  yet  divine.  There 
IB  no  other  service  now  I  think  that 
any  one  can  render  me."  As  she 
spoke,  her  eye  had  already  turned  to 
the  spot  where  AngoBtus,  hesitating 
to  approach  or  to  retreat,  was  stiU 
standing. 

"No  other  service!  But,  by  the 
living  God,  there  is!"  cried  Hakem, 
starting  to  his  feet.  His  countenance 
flushed  with  sudden  excitement ;  his 
eye  kindled  with  some  generous  senti- 
ment. ^^Hear  me,  gentle  sir,"  he 
said,  addressing  himself  to  Augustus. 
**  Nature  calls  for  vengeance — is  it  not 
80?  Chiistian  and^lahometan,  we  all 
resemble  in  this.  Blood  eries  for 
blood.  But  the  hand  that  slew  your 
fkther — it  was  mine.  I  am  the  first 
and  direct  object  of  your  resentment. 
Let  now  one  victim  suffice.  Is  the 
Arab  too  Ignoble  a  victim?     That 


Arab  is  the  preserver  of  your  life,  at 
what  cost  yon  may  one  day  lean. 
Let  this  enhance  the  value  of  the  sa- 
crifice. Over  my  blood  let  peace  be 
made  between  yoo."  Tumoig  once 
more,  and  bowmg  with  deep  emotion 
before  Maria,  he  then,  with  a  move- 
ment quids  as  tfaooght,  plonged  a 
poniard  in  his  boaem,  aod  fell  to  tlie 
ground.  "  €rO,  tell  the  queen,"  be 
said  to  the  officer  of  jnstioe,  who  had 
stood  a  mute  spectaior  of  this  seene— 
'•*'  tell  her  wiiat  you  have  witnessed ; 
and  add,  that  my  promise  has  been 
fulfilled.  And  yon,  Angustaa  Glinaki 
— ^will  not  this  suffice?  The  aaussui  of 
the  duke  lies  here  before  yon.  Oh, 
take  her  by  the  hand  I "  'nien,  look- 
ing his  last  towards  Maria,  he  mar- 
mured — "And  I,  too — loved!"  and 
closed  his  eyes  in  death. 

The  prayer  of  Hakem  was  granted. 
It  was  imposuUe  to  demand  anothff 
sacrifice — impoaaible  not  to  accept 
this  as  full  atonement  to  the  spirii  of 
revenge.  Over  the  body  of  Uakera, 
whom  all  lamented  and  admired, 
peace  was  made. 

The  generous  object  of  the  slave 
was  fully  aceamplished.  His  death 
procured  the  long  happiness  of  Maria. 


THB  LAY  OF  STABKATHBB* 

[Thb  following  lines  are  founded  on  the  account  given  by  Saxo-6rammaticD» 
(Lib.  Vni.)  of  l£e  guilt,  penitence,  and  death  of  8tarkiither,  a  fiibulons  Scan* 
dinavian  hero,  famous  throughout  the  North  for  his  bodily  strength  and  war- 
like achievements,  as  well  as  for  his  poetical  genins,  of  which  traces  are  still 
to  be  found  in  the  metrical  traditions  and  phraseology  of  his  oomitiy.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  legend,  the  existence  of  Starkkther  was  prolonged  for  three  lifi»- 
times,  in  each  of  which  he  was  doomed  to  commit  some  act  of  hifamy ;  hot 
this  fiction  has  not  here  been  followed  out.  Oehlenschlager's  drama,  bearing 
the  name  of  this  hero,  has  many  beauties ;  but  deviates  widely  from  Saxo's 
story  of  his  death.] 

It  was  an  aged  man  went  forth  with  slow  and  totterii^  ttnead, 
The  frosts  of  many  a  Northland  Tnle  lay  thick  upon  his  head  ; 
A  staff  was  in  his  outstretched  hand,  to  lead  him  on  his  way. 
And  vainly  rolled  his  faded  eyes  to  find  the  light  of  day. 

Yet  in  that  ancient  form  was  seen  the  pride  of  other  yean. 
In  ruined  auQcsty  and  might  the  Hbbo  there  appears. 
The  awful  brow,  the  ample  breast,  a  shelter  from  the  foe, 
And  there  the  massive  weight  of  arm  tittt  dealt  tlra  deadly  Uow. 

He  stopped  a  pasaing  stranger's  ateps,  and  thus  his  purpose  toM,^ 
^  See  here  the  twin  awords  by  my  side,  andaee  thisporae  of  gotd; 
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Thy  weapon  choose  to  cope  with  One  who  should  no  longer  live, 
And  by  an  easy  slaughter  earn  the  guerdon  I  would  give. 

.  ^*  A  luBicfared  winters  o'er  my  soul  have  shed  their  gathering  ^oom, 
And  still  I  seek,  hot  seek  in  vain,  an  honourable  tomb ; 
With  firiendly  enmity  consent  to  quench  this  lingering  breath,         ^ 
And  g^ve,  to  crown  a  warrior's  life,  one  boon — ^a  warrior's  death. 

**  Of  mat^^less  might  and  feariess  sonl,  with  powers  of  song  snbUme, 
I  spread  afar  my  name  and  fame  in  every  Gothic  clime ; 
Those  godlike  gifts  were  treasared  long  from  blot  and  blemish  dear, 
But  one  dark  act  of  frandfnl  gniit  bedimmed  my  bright  career. 

^  When  Olo  sat,  the  x)eople's  choice,  in  Sealand's  kingly  seat, 
And  trampled  liegemen  and  the  laws  beneath  his  tyrant  feet, 
His  nobles  placed  this  glittering  hoard  within  my  yielding  hand, 
And  bade  me  rid  them  of  a  rule  that  wide  enslaved  the  land. 

"  I  watched  my  royal  victim  well,  I  tracked  his  every  path, 
And  foimd  him  with  a  faithless  guard  within  the  secret  bath ; 
Yet  rather  had  I  faced  an  host  fast  rushing  to  the  fight. 
Than  the  eye  of  that  unarmed  man,  there  gleaming  bold  and  bright 

^*  The  fear  of  my  defenceless  foe  awhile  unnerved  my  arm, 
Bnt  thoughts  of  glory  or  of  gain  dispelled  the  better  charm; 
The  water  reddened  with  his  blood,  I  left  the  lifeless  corse, 
To  meet  myself  a  living  death, — a  lifetime  of  remorse. 

**  In  every  fend,  in  every  fray,  on  every  field  of  strife, 
I  since  have  fondly  songht  release  from  snch  a  loathkl  life  ; 
The  foremost,  who  suborned  my  crime,  have  perished  at  my  feet, 
Bnt  none  had  heart  or  hand  to  strike  the  blow  I  longed  to  meet. 

''Even  as  I  am,  I  seek  the  fight,  and  offer  as  the  prise 
The  nntasted  bait  that  l»ibed  my  sonl,  nor  thon  the  boon  despise ; 
Else,  like  some  worn- out  beast  of  prey,  Starkkther  soon  mnst  lie, 
Nor  gain  the  bliss  that  Odin  gives  to  men  who  nobly  die." 

^  I  know  thee  now,*'  the  stranger  said,  '^  I  hear  thy  hated  name, 
I  take  thy  gold,  I  take  thy  life,  a  forfeit  to  my  claim ; 
My  father  M\  beneath  thy  hand,  his  image  haunts  me  still — 
But  the  hoar  of  his  revenge  is  come,  and  he  shall  drink  his  fill.'* 

He  seind  a  sword ;  its  sweeping  edge  soon  laid  the  Hero  low, 
Bnt  not  b^ore  his  sinking  arm  was  felt  np<m  his  fbe : 
«' Thanks,  youthful  friend ! "  the  Hero  said ;  "  now  Odin's  hall  is  won. 
Its  rays  already  greet  my  sonl,  Its  raptures  are  begnnJ' 
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The  true  position  of  tbe  creative 
musical  power  in  the  scale  of  haman 
genins  is  difficnlt  to  determine;  and 
will  be  differently  estimated  by  diffe- 
rent minds.  That  it  is  a  heavenly 
gift  of  a  high  order,  admits  of  no 
donbt ;  that  it  exercises  over  men's 
minds  a  mighty,  and,  nnder  due  safe- 
gnards,  abeneficent  inSfinence,  is  equally 
indisputable ;  and  that  its  existence 
implies,  and  is  closely  connected  with, 
the  possession  of  other  superior  facul- 
ties, moral  and  intellectual,  must  also, 
we  think,  be  clear  upon  reflection, 
though  this  last  proposition  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  readily  conceded.  Yet 
the  place  which  the  great  composer  is 
generally  allowed  to  occupy,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  PAINTER  or  the  poet,  does 
not  correspond  either  to  the  qualities 
^r  to  the  effects  displayed  in  his  art. 
Many  would  think  it  a  disparagement 
to  connect  the  names  of  Milton  or 
Virgil,  Raphael  or  Michael  Angelo, 
with  those  of  the  greatest  musical 
masters ;  and  it  may  seem  not  easy  to 
•say  whether  this  feeling  is  the  result 
of  injustice  or  accident,  on  the  one 
hand ;  or,  on  the  other,  is  founded  on 
some  deep  and  solid  truth  in  the  laws 
and  elements  of  our  nature. 

The  mighty  magic  that  lies  in  the 
highest  manifestations  of  musical  com  - 
position,  must  command  the  wonder 
And  reverence  of  all  who  understand, 
or  even  observe,  its  operation.  The 
power  of  giving  birth  to  innumerable 
forms  of  exquisite  melody,  delighting 
the  ear  and  stirring  every  emotion  of 
the  soul,  agitating  us  with  fear  or 
horror,  animating  us  with  ardour  and 
enthusiasm,  filling  us  with  joy,  melt- 
ing us  with  grief,  now  lulling  us  to 
repose  amidst  the  luxurious  calm  of 
earthly  contentment,  now  borrowing 
wings  more  ethereal  than  the  lark^s, 
and  wafting  us  to  the  gate  of  heaven, 
where  its  notes  seem  to  blend  nndis- 
tingnishably  with  the  songs  of  supe- 
rior beings — this  is  a  faculty  that 
bears  no  unequivocal  mark  of  a  divine 
descent,  and  that  nothing  but  preju- 
dice or  pride  can  deem  of  trivial  or 
inferior  rank.  But  when  to  this  is 
added  a  mastery  over  the  mysterious 


combinations  of  harmony,  a  spirit 
that  can  make  subservient  to  its  one 
object  immense  masses  of  disamilar, 
and  sometimes  discordant,  souDds; 
and,  like  the  leader  of  a  battle,  can 
ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
storm,  till  it  subdue  the  whole  sool, 
taking  captive  all  our  feelings,  corpo- 
real and  mental,  and  moulding  them  to 
its  will — ^a  power  of  this  nature  seems 
to  equal  in  dignity  the  highest  facal- 
ties  of  genius  in  any  of  its  forms,  ts 
it  undoubtedly  surpasses  all  the  others 
in  the  overwhelming  and  instantane- 
ous efficacy  of  its  agency  while  thus 
working  its  wonders.    Tame  is  the 
triumph  of  the  artist  in  the  exhibi- 
tion-room, dim  and  distant  the  echo 
which  the  poet  receives  of  the  pablic 
praise,  compared  with  the  unequi- 
vocal and  irrepressible  bursts  of  admi- 
ration which  entrance  the  great  compo- 
ser in  the  crowde^theatre,  or  even  with 
that  silent  incense  which  is  breathed 
in  tbe  stifled  emotions  of  his  audience 
in  some  more  sacred  place.  The  near- 
est approach  to  any  such  enthusias- 
tic tribute,  is  that  whidi  sometimes 
awaits  the  successful  tragic  poet  at 
the  representation  of  his  dramas;  hot, 
besides  the  lion's  share  of  applaase 
which  the  actor  is  apt  to  appropriate, 
what  dramatic  writer,  in  our  own  ex- 
perience or  history,  has  been  greeted 
with  such  homage  as  that  paid  to 
Handel,  when  the  king  and  people  of 
England  stood  up  in  trembling  awe 
to  hear  his  HaUAgah  chorus? — that 
which  hailed  Moeart  from  the  enrap- 
tured theatres  of  Prague  when  listeo- 
ing  to  his  greatest  operaa? — ^that  which 
fanned  into  new  fire  the  dying  embers 
of  Haydn's  spirit,  when  the  Oeotiem 
was  perform^  at  Vienna,  to  delight 
his  declining  days,  before  an  aodicDce 
of  1500  of  the  Austrian  nobility  and 
gentry? 

The  ancient  poets  felt  the  force  of 
those  emotions  which  mnsical  soond 
produces,  and  shadowed  out  under  its 
name  the  great  principles  of  human 
harmony  and  social  order.  Societies 
were  founded,  cities  built,  and  coaa- 
tries  cultivated  by  Orpheus  and  Am- 
phion,  and  men  of  analogous  fame, 
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'who  wielded  at  will  this  mythic  power, 
and  made  all  the  susceptibilities  of  na- 
ture "  sequacloas  of  the  lyre." 

In  one  respect  the  fame  of  the  com- 
poser is  less  diffosible  than  that  of  the 
I)oet.  He  requires  various  mechanical 
means  and  appliances  for  his  full  suc- 
cess. His  works  must  be  performed 
In  order  to  be  felt.  He  cannot  be  read, 
like  the  poet,  in  the  closet,  or  in  the 
cottage,  or  on  the  street- stall,  where  the 
threadbare  student  steals  from  day 
to  day,  as  he  lingers  at  the  spot,  new 
draughts  of  delicious  refreshment.  Few 
can  sit  down  and  peruse  a  musical 
composition  even  for  its  melody ;  and 
very  few,  indeed,  can  gather  from  the 
silent  notes  the  full  effect  of  its  splen- 
did combinations.  Yet  even  here  the 
great  master  has  analogous  compen- 
sations. The  idle  amatem*,  the  board- 
ing-school gu*l,  the  street  minstrel, 
and  the  barrel-organ,  reflect  his  more 
palpable  beauties;  and,  subjecting 
them  to  the  severe  test  of  incessant 
reiteration,  make  us  wonder  that 
*^^  custom  cannot  stale  *'  the  infinite 
variety  that  is  shut  up  even  in  his 
simplest  creations. 

But  the  creative  musician  has  an 
immeasurable  advantage  over  both  the 
painter  and  the  poet  in  the  absence  of 
all  local  limitation  to  his  popularity. 
Here,  indeed,  the  painter  is  the  least 
favoured  by  the  nature  of  his  art.  The 
immediate  presence  of  the  prophet 
could  only  be  felt  at  Mecca ;  the  per- 
fection of  painting  can  only  be  seen 
at  Rome.  The  poet  has  a  wider  range, 
and  can  be  prized  and  appreciated 
wherever  the  language  is  known  in 
which  he  writes.  But  the  musician 
is  still  more  highly  privileged.  He 
speaks  with  a  tongue  intelligible  alike 
to  every  nation  and  class;  he  ex- 
presses himself  in  a  universal  cha- 
racter, which  Bishop  Wllkins  would 
hare  died  to  possess;  he  needs  no 
ti*anslation ;  he  can  suffer  nothing  by 
change  of  place ;  his  works  are  equally 
and  at  once  capable  of  being  enjoyed 
at  London  and  Naples,  Paris  and 
Prague,  Vienna  and  St  Petersburg. 
If  the  enjoyment  received  from  his 
powers  Is  not  every  where  equally 
great)  it  is  not  from  the  want  of  a  me- 
dium to  make  them  understood,  but 
from  a  difference  in  the  minds  to  which 
they  are  presented. 

The  creative  art  of  the  musician  is 


not  one  of  mere  talent,  or  of  a  certain 
sensual  refinement  and  dexterity.  It 
involves  deep  systematic  study,  close- 
ly akin  to  that  of  the  severer  sciences. 
It  has  a  sequence  and  logic  of  its  own, 
and  excellence  in  it  is  unattainable 
without  good  sense  and  strong  intellect. 
It  involves  great  moral  and  pathetic 
sensibility,  and  a  ready  sympathy 
with  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  man- 
kind. And  finally,  the  highest  branch 
of  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  any  but 
those  who  are  lifted  up  by  strong  feel- 
ings of  reverence  and  devotion.  Han- 
del was  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  who 
avowed  it  to  be  the  object  of  his  com- 
positions not  merely  to  please  men^ 
but  *^  to  make  them  better.'' 

"  The  character  of  Handel,"  says  Mr 
Hogarth,  in  his  excellent  Jl/««ca///«>- 
tory,  "  in  all  its  great  features,  was  ex- 
alted and  amiable.  Throughout  his  life 
he  had  a  deep  sense  of  religion.  He 
used  to  express  the  great  delight  he  felt 
in  setting  to  music  the  most  sublime 
passages  of  Holy  Writ ;  and  the  habi- 
tual study  of  the  Scriptures  had  con- 
stant influence  on  his  sentiments  and 
conduct.  For  the  last  two  or  three 
years  of  his  life,  he  regularly  attended 
divine  service  in  his  parish  church  of  St 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  where  his 
looks  and  gestures  indicated  the  fervour 
of  his  devotion.  In  his  life  he  was  puro 
and  bhuneless."— (Vol.  i.  209.) 

**  Haydn,"  in  like  manner,  (we  quote 
from  the  same  biographer,)  *'  was  a 
stranger  to  every  evil  and  malignant 
passion ;  and,  indeed,  was  not  much  un- 
der the  influence  of  passion  of  any  sort. 
But  his  disposition  was  cheerful  and 
gentle,  and  his  heart  was  brimful  of 
kindly  affections.  He  was  friendly  and 
benevolent,  open  and  candid  in  the  ex- 
pression of  his  sentiments,  always  ready 
to  acknowledge  and  aid  the  claims  of 
talent  in  his  own  art,  and,  in  all  his 
actions,  distinguished  by  the  most  spot- 
less integrity.  Such  is  the  account  of 
him  given  by  all  those  who  knew  him 
best;  and  they  add,  as  the  most  re- 
markable feature  of  his  character,  that 
strong  and  deeply-rooted  sense  of  reU- 
gion,  which  is  the  only  soUd  foundation 
of  moral  excellence.  Haydn's  piety 
was  not  a  mere  feeling,  capable,  as  is 
often  the  case  vrith  worldly  men,  o£ 
being  excited  for  the  moment  by  cir- 
cumstances, and  dying  away  when  the 
external  influence  is  removed;  it  waa 
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an  active  principle,  whieh  pjuided  the 
^hole  tenor  of  his  lite  uihI  conduct.  Uis 
sacred  music  was  exaltt-d  l»y  the  exis- 
tence, in  his  mind,  of  those  devout  sen- 
timents which  it  is  the  object  of  sacred 
music  to  express.  *  When  I  was  en- 
gaged in  composin<!f  The  Creatiou,^  ho 
used  to  say,  *  1  felt  inyseU*  so  penetrated 
with  religious  feelinfj,  that  before  I  sat 
down  to  write,  I  canu'stly  prayed  to 
God  that  he  would  enable  me  to  praise 
Lim  worthily.'  " — (Vol.  i.  o04.) 

Similar  feeling:*  of  strong:  piety,  as 
McU  as  of  geiiei-oiis  K'nevuleucc,  ani- 
mated and  inspiri'd  the  jcreat  aud 
amiable  man  whose  charact<'r  ts  more 
imnKidiately  the  subject  of  tliL*  article. 
Jt  would  be  ditlieult,  indeed,  to  tliiuk 
of  an  oratorio  or  requiem  written  by 
a  seoffer  or  a  sceptic. 

With  such  exsilted  recjuisites,  so  In- 
tense a  ]>ower,  and  so  extensive  a 
ranjjc  of  influence,  it  is  stranj^e  that 
the  compnser  should  not  have  taken 
the  nink  and  relative  (li«,'nity  to  which 
lie  seems  entitled  in  the  ])rovince  of 
the  art^.  I>ut  honour  aud  t'ame  arc 
chielly  dispense«l  by  ptx'ts  and  literary 
men  ;  and  il  is  im|K)ssible  not  to  feci 
that,  ;j:enerally  speakin;;,  the  musician 
is  treated  by  men  of  h-tters  as  an  alien 
from  their  own  linea;;e.  ^lusic  may 
be  praisi^d  in  vajrue  and  evasive  terms ; 
but  th(>  individual  composer  is  not 
deemed  desorvin;]:  of  mention.  All 
the  ;^reat  masters  of  the  pencil  have 
been  cordiallv  commended  in  immor- 
tal  verse  ;  but  of  the  ;rn?at  comi)o«(!r3' 
names  scarce  a  notice  is  to  be  found. 


It  is  not  wonderful   that  the  poet 
bhould  ]irize  above  all  others  hl«  owi 
form  of  art.     Poetrv.  as  the  moath- 
piece  of  ])ractical   wisdom,    as  the 
clearest  interpreter  of  all  instrDctioB, 
must  ever  hold  an  undisputed  pr»» 
eminence.    Painting,  too,  as  neanit 
akin  to  poetry  in  the  objects  it  pn- 
sents  and  the  effects  it  producea,  laa 
be  allowed  at  least   to  contest  tftle 
palm  for  the  second  rank.     Bat  thit 
music  in  the  person  of  her  most  inspv- 
cd  sons,  shoald  have  been  sternly  ex- 
cluded from  a  participation  in  the  hoa- 
ours  awarde<l  to  her  sister  arts,  seems 
an  injustice  which  can  be  defended  Oi 
no  pleadable  grounds.     The  explaai- 
tion  of  it  seems  to  be,  that  most  of 
our  great  poets — and  this  has  cer- 
tainly been  the  cose  in  England— hin 
Inui  no  love  or  knowlcdj^,  and  b9 
true  appreciation,  of  high  musical  cob- 
position.    Milton  alone  seems  to  haw 
been  an  exception ;  and,  we  cannot 
doubt,  that  if  he  had  lived  in  the  sama 
a<re  with  Handel,  he  would  ha ve givea 
utterance  to  his  admiration  in  straiitf 
worthy  of  them  both.     The  rest  of 
our  vati;^  sncri^  on  whom  immortality 
is  proverbially  said  to  depend,  seem, 
generally  speaking,  to  have  been  ig- 
norance itself   in    this    department 
Si'veral  of  them,  indeed,  have  writtei 
odes  fur  St  CeciliaV  day,  but  this  doee 
not  prove  that  they  had  a  taste  for 
more  than  rhythm.     Pope  had  the 
tact  to  call  Handel  a  giant,  and  speaks 
cleverly  of  his  "  hundred  hands'*  ai 
sure  to  be  fatal  to  the  reign  of  Dalneak 


« 


Stron,'r  in  now  arms,  lo  !  giant  Handel  stands, 
Like  bold  Briareus,  with  his  humlrod  hands, 
'J'o  stir,  to  rouse,  to  shake  the  soul  he  eomes. 
And  .lovo's  own  thunders  follow  Mars's  drums. 
Arrest  him,  goddess  I  or  you  slet'p  no  more.'* 


But  no  reference  is  made  to  the  ex- 
(piisite  beauty  of  bis  comj)ositious. 
The  loudness  is  all  that  seems  to  be 
praised,  and  we  suspect,  tliat  in  pri- 
vate Pope  v.as  inilincd  to  laugh  with 
Swift  in  his  di<piira<:fiu;r  comparison 
bet  ween  Tweed  led  urn  and  Twecdledee. 
Wordsw^orth  has  written  on  tlie 
"Power  of  Stmnd;''  but  the  small 
part  of  it  that  touches  on  tlie  musical 
art,  does  not  impress  us  with  the  idea 
of  his  knowing  or  cnring  much  about 
it,  though  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
he  has  the  sense  and  philosophy  to 
sacrifice  a  cock  to  Escnlapius,  and  to 


bow  down  to  what  others  worship, 
even  where  he  does  not  himself  fed 
the  influence  of  a  warm  devotion. 
Collins  and  Moore,  and  perhaps  a  few 
others  whom  we  have  overlooked, 
ought  to  be  excluded  from  this  con- 
demnation; bnt  they  have  not  been 
led  to  speak  of  individual  musicians, 
or  have  not  had  courage  to  lea^'C  the 
beaten  track. 

Thus  neglected  by  those  who  would 
have  been  its  most  faithful  depositaries 
and  most  efl\?ctiv(»  champions,  the  fame 
of  t!u;  musical  conrposer  has  been  left 
to  the  guardianship  of  the  few  sound 
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and  enHgbtenedjndges  whcvthoronglily 
comprehend  htm,  to  the  bumble  bat 
bonest  admiration  of  pityfessional  per- 
formers, to  the  practice  and  imitation 
of  effemtnate  amatenrs,  to  the  cant 
of  criticism  of  the  worthies  on  the  free 
list,  and  to  the  instinctive  applaase  of 
the  popnkr  roice.  Even  with  these 
hnmbler  hands  to  bnild  np  his  monu- 
ment, the  great  master  of  music  has  a 
perpetoal  possession  within  the  hearts 
of  men,  that  tfaepoet  and  the  painter 
maywdlttivy.  Every  chord  in  the  Ira- 
man  frame  that  answers  to  his  strains, 
every  tear  that  rises  at  the  bidding  of 
his  euiences,  every  sob  that  stmggles 
ibr  an  outlet  at  his  tonches  of  despair- 
ing tenderness,  or  at  the  thnnders  of 
his  massive  harmony,  is  a  tribute  to 
his  power  and  his  memory,  enough  to 
console  his  spirit  if  it  can  still  be  eon- 
eciom  of  them,  or  to  have  rewarded 
bis  Ihiiig  labonrs  In  their  progress  by 
a  bright  anticipation  of  their  effects. 
If  tti^les,  and  even  nations,  do  not 
contend  for  the  possession  of  his  works, 
or  offer  a  ransom  for  their  purchase, 
Midi  as  is  daily  given  for  the  master- 
pieces of  the  painter's  power ;  it  is 
the  pride  of  his  genius  that  his  com- 
positions cannot  be  appropriated  or 
possessed.  An  oratorio  of  Handel,  or 
an  opera  of  Mozart,  cannot  become 
property  Bke  a  picture  of  Raphael  or 
Ga»do.  They  belong  to  mankind  at 
large,  <^en  to  all,  and  enjoyable  by 
an  who  have  the  fkculty  to  perceive, 
and  delight  in,  Kheir  beauties ;  and  in 
every  theatre  and  public  place,  in 
every  chnrch  and  in  every  chamber 
througbout  Christendom,  a  portion  of 
their  divine  and  various  influence, 
suited  to  the  scene  and  occasion,  is 
always  within  reach,  to  make  men 
gentler  and  better,  happier  and  hoUei*, 
thaa  they  would  otherwise  be  without 
such  manifestations  of  their  Maimer's 
wondroos  gifts. 

Kowhere  can  the  views  we  have 
above  anggested  be  better  Ulustrated, 
than,  ia  the  fate  and  character  (tf  the 
abigidar  man  who,  if  not  the  &rst,  was 
yet  only  seooad  to  one  other,  aaKMig 
those  on  wham  Bmsie  has  shed  her 
fiiUeat  mspiratiim. 

it  is  not  enr  intention  to  IbHow 
nhrately  the  events  ef  Moaart's  life. 
They  ans  generally  W€ti  known ;  and 
t9  thoee  who  wish  to  hffve  a  clear, 
complete,  andjnifickms  yiew  of  them, 


we  can  safely  recommend  the  book 
noticed  at  the  outset  of  this  article. 

Mozart  was  bom  at  Salzburg  in 
1756,  and  died  at  Vienna  in  1791,  in 
his  thirty-sixth  year.  But  into  that 
short  space  were  compressed  as  many 
proofs  and  compositions  of  genius,  as 
much  joy  and  sorrow,  as  much  tri- 
umph and  humiliation,  as  would  have 
crowded  a  much  longer  lifetime.  His 
early  indications  of  genius  are  well 
known,  and  were  inaeed  wonderful, 
even  as  compared  with  those  of  other 
great  composers — ^for  Handel,  Haydn, 
and  Beethoven,  an  gave  proofs  of  their 
lansical  powers  in  boyhood — ^thoagh 
none  of  them  as  children  showed  that 
full  maturity  of  mind  which  distin- 
gnished  Mozart,  and  which  only  a  few 
of  those  who  witnessed  it  could  fully 
appreciate.  Mozart^s  organization 
was  obvleusly  of  the  finest  and  ten- 
derest  texture ;  but  he  had  also  many 
advantages  in  his  nurture,  and,  among 
others,  the  inestimable  blessing  of  a 
bappy  home,  where  harmony  reigned 
in  the  hearts,  as  well  as  upon  the  lips 
and  fingers  of  the  inmates.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  sense  and  education,  as 
well  as  of  musical  talent,  and  in  all 
respects  did  his  duty  to  his  son 
throughout  life,  amidst  mrany  difficul- 
ties and  disappomtments,  resulting 
partly  from  his  own  dependent  ataa- 
tion  at  Salzburg,  and  partly  from  an 
over-estimate  of  the  worldly  pros* 
pcrity  which  his  son's  geiuus  should 
have  commanded.  His  mother  seema 
also  to  have  been  aa  excellent  person ; 
and  from  the  remarkable  letters  whicli 
Mozart  wrote  fron  Paris  to  prepare 
his  father  fer  her  death,  after  the 
event  had  happened,  she  appears  to 
have  been  the  object  of  the  tender- 
est  affection  to  her  family.  Mozart 
uniformly  discharged  towards  his  pa- 
rents all  the  offices  of  pious  devotion ; 
and  he  was  always  affectionately  at- 
tached to  his  sister,  who  was  a  few- 
years  oider  than  himself,  and  whose 
early  and  distinguished  skill  as  a  per- 
former must  have  been  useful  in 
assisting  her  brother's  tastes.  In  1829 
the  Novello  family  saw  this  lady  at 
Salzburg,  a  widow  aod  ia  narrow  cir- 
cumstances. 

"  We  found  Madame  Sonnenberg, 
lodged  in  a  small  but  dean  room,  bed* 
ridden  and  quite  blind.  Heiv  is  a  eom- 
I^ete  decay  of  nature;  suffering  no  pain. 
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death,  and  will  probably  expire  in  her 
Eleep.  .  .  .  Her  Toice  was  scarcely 
above  a  whisper,  so  that  I  was  forced 
to  lean  my  face  close  to  hers  to  catch 
the  sound.  In  the  sitting-room  still  re- 
mained the  old  clavichord,  on  which  the 
brother  and  sister  had  frequently  play- 
ed duets  together ;  and  on  its  desk  were 
some  pieces  of  his  composition,  which 
were  the  last  things  his  sister  had  play- 
ed over  previous  to  her  illness.'* 

With  becoming  delicacy,  the  fruits 
of  an  English  subscription  were  pre- 
sented to  her  on  her  name-day,  as  a  re- 
membrance from  some  friends  of  her 
brother. 

The  bane  of  Mozart's  fortunes  was 
the  patronage  on  which  he  was  de- 
pendent. His  father  had  got  mto  the 
U'ammels  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg— a  sordid,  arrogant,  and  igno- 
rant man,  who  saw  Mozart's  value  in 
the  eyes  of  others,  though  he  could 
not  hiniself  estimate  it,  and  would 
neither  pay  him  nor  part  with  him. 
When  in  his  twentieth  year,  and  al- 
ready a  great  composer  and  an  effi- 
cient performer,  Mozart  was  in  the 
receipt,  from  this  princely  prelate,  for 
the  liberal  use  of  his  musical  talents, 
of  a  salary  equal  in  amount  to  about 
£1,  Is.  English,  per  annum. 

"  Among  a  multitude  of  compositions 
that  he  wrote  for  the  archbishop's  con- 
certs, in  1776,  are  five  concertos  for  the 
violin,  which  he  probably  performed 
himself.  His  gentle  disposition  made  him 
easily  comply  with  any  proposal  to  aug- 
ment pleasure,  however  out  of  his  usual 
course.  During  the  following  year, 
1776,  he  seems  to  have  made  his  last 
great  effort  to  awaken  the  archbishop 
to  some  sense  of  his  desert,  and  a  due 
generosity  of  acknowledgment,  by  pro- 
ducing masses,  litanies,  serenades,  diver* 
timentos  for  instruments,  clavier  con- 
certos, &c.,  too  numerous  for  detail. 
But  in  vain ;  and  what  aggravated  the 
injury  of  this  monstrous  appropriation 
of  labour  was,  that  the  father,  whose 
liousehold  economy  was  now  somewhat 
pinched,  on  applying  for  permission  to 
remedy  these  circumstances  by  a  tour, 
was  refused.  From  that  hour  Wolf- 
gang fhrew  by  his  pen  in  disgust — ^at 
least  as  far  as  it  concerned  voluntary 
labour." 

It  was  now  resolved  that  Mozart 
should  leave  Salzburg  with  his  mother, 


was  every  where  admired;  but  the 
wonder  of  his  diildhood  had  passed 
away,  and  empty  praise  was  all  thai 
he  could,  for  the  most  part,  eanL 
After  lingeriog,  in  the  sickness  of  hope 
deferred,  at  several  of  the  Gennaa 
courts,  his  destination  was  at  last  fixed 
for  Paris.  His  chance  of  success  as  a 
courtierwas  probably  diminbhedby  tb« 
blunt  though  kindly  frankness  of  his 
opinions,  and  by  hisiuability  to  stoop  to 
unw^orthy  means  of  rising.  He  bad  alsd 
many  rivals  to  encounter,  particularly 
those  of  the  more  slender  school  q( 
Italian  melody ;  and  few  of  the  pub- 
lic had  knowledge  or  independenca 
enough  to  forsake  the  inferior  favour- 
ites that  were  in  vogue. 

In  approaching  Paris,  Mozart  be- 
came alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  his 
being  there  compelled  to  resort  to  the 
drudgery  of  tuition  for  his  support. 
"  I  am  a  composer,"  he  said,  ^'  and 
the  son  of  a  kapell-meister,  and  I 
cannot  consent  to  bury  in  teachisg 
the  talent  for  composition  which  God 
has  so  richly  bestowed  upon  me.^* 
His  father,  more  experienced  in  the 
world,  and  more  prudential  in  his 
ideas,  endeavoured  to  mo<^y  bis 
alarm,  and  urge  him  to  persev»anco 
in  any  honourable  course  of  employ- 
ment. The  father^s  letter  at  this  time 
to  his  son,  to  apprize  him  of  the  true  , 
position  of  the  family,  and  preserve 
him  against  the  dangers  in  his  path, 
is  honourable  to  both,  and  worthy 
of  perusal. 

''  This  being  in  all  probabiHty  the 
last  letter  that  you  will  receive  from 
me  at  Mannheim,  I  address  it  to  yoa 
alone.  How  deeply  the  wider  separa- 
tion  which  is  about  to  take  place  be- 
tween us  affects  me,  you  may  partly 
conceive,  though  not  feel  it  in  the  same 
degree  with  which  it  oppresses  my 
heart.  If  you  reflect  seriously  on  what 
I  have  undergone  with  you  two  child- 
ren in  your  tender  years,  you  will  sot 
accuse  me  of  timidity,  but,  on  the  coo- 
trary,  do  me  the  justice  to  own  that  I 
am,  and  ever  have  been,  a  man  with  the 
heart  to  venture  every  tluog,  though 
indeed  I  always  employed  the  greatest 
•circumspection  and  precaution.  Agaiast 
aqeidents  it  ia  impoesible  to  provide,  for 
God  only  sees  into  fatnrity.  Up  to  this 
time  we  cannot  be  said  to  havcbeea 
either  sncoessfnl  or  muaocessfal)  h«t» 
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God  be  tfaankedy  we  hare  steered  be- 
tweem  the  two.    Every  thing  has  been 
attempted  for  your  success,  and  through 
yoo  for  our  own.     We  have  at  least 
endeaTOured  to  settle  you  in  some  ap- 
pointment on  a  secure  footing ;  though 
fate  has  hitherto  decreed  that  we  should 
fail  in  our  object.    This  last  step  of 
ours,  however,  makes  my  spirit  sink 
within  me.     You  may  see  as  clearly  as 
the  sun  at  noonday,  that,  through  it,  the 
future  condition  of  your  aged  parents, 
and  of  your  affectionately  attached  sister, 
entirely  depends  upon  you.    From  the 
time  of  your  birth,  and  indeed  earlier, 
ever  since  my  marriage,  I  have  found 
it  a  hard  task  to  support  a  wife,  and, 
by  degrees,  a  family  of  seven  children, 
two  relatives  by  marriage,  and  the  mo- 
ther, on  a  certain  income  of  twenty-five 
florins  a  month  ;  out  of  this  to  pay  for 
maintenance  and  the  expenses  of  child- 
bed, deaths,  and  sicknesses ;  which  ex- 
pensesy  when  you  reflect  upon  them,  will 
convince  you  that  I  not  only  never  de- 
voted a  kreutser  to  my  own  private 
pleasure,  but  that  I  could  never,  in  spite 
of  all  my  contrivances  and  care,  have 
managed  to  live  free  from  debt  without 
tlio  especial  favour  of  God ;  and  yet  I 
never  was  in  debt  till  now.     I  devoted 
all  my  time  to  you  two,  in  the  hope  and 
indeed  reliance  upon  your  care  in  re- 
turn ;  that  you  would  procure  for  me 
a  peaceful  old  age,  in  which  I  might 
render  account  to  God  for  the  educa- 
tion of  my  children,  and,  without  any 
other  concern  than  the  salvation  of  my 
soul,  quietly  await  death.      But  Pro- 
vidence has  so  ordered,  that  I  must  now 
afresh  conomence  the  ungrateful  task  of 
lesson-giving,  and  in  a  place,  too,  where 
this  dreary  labour  is  so  ill  paid,  that  it 
will  not  support  one  from  one  end  of 
the  year  to  the  other ;  and  yet  it  is  to 
be  thought  a  matter  of  rejoicing  if^ 
after  talking  oneself  into  a  consumption, 
something  or  other  is  got  by  it. 

"  I  am  far,  my  dear  Wolfgang,  from 
having  the  least  mistrust  in  you — on  the 
contrary,  on  your  filial  love  I  place  all 
confidence  and  every  hope.  Every 
thing  now  depends  upon  fortunate  cir« 
cumstancesy  and  the  exercise  of  that 
sonnd  understanding  which  you  cer- 
tainly possess,  if  you  will  listen  to  it ; 
the  former  are  uncontrollable — ^but  that 
yott  will  always  take  counsel  of  your 
understanding  I  hope  and  pray.  .  .  • 
**  You  are  now  a  young  man  of 
twenty-two  years  of  age ;  here  is  none 
of  that  Berionsness  of  years  which  may 


dissuade  a  youth,  let  his  condition  be 
what  it  may — an  adventurer,  a  liber- 
tine, a  deceiver — ^be  he  old  or  young, 
from  courting  your  acquaintance,  and 
drawing  you  into  his  society  and  his 
plans.     One  may  fall  into  this  danger 
unawares,  and  then  not  know  how  to 
recede.     Of  the  other  sex  I  can  hardly 
speak  to  you,  for  there  the  greatest  re- 
serve and  prudence  are  necessary.  Na- 
ture herself  being  our  enemy ;  but  who- 
ever  does  not  employ  all  his  prudence 
and  reserve  in  his  intercourse,  will  wit|i 
difficulty    extricate  himself   from   the 
labyrinth— a    misfortune    that    usually 
ends  in  death.    How  blindly,  through 
inconsiderate  jests,  flattery,  and  play, 
one  may  fall  into  errors  at  which  the 
returning  reason  is  ashamed,  you  may 
perhaps  have  already  a  little  experi- 
enced, and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  re- 
proach you.    I  am  persuaded  that  you 
do  not  only  consider  me  as  your  father, 
but  as  your  truest  and  most  faithful 
friend,  and  that  you  know  and  see  that 
our    happiness    or    unhappiness — nay, 
more,  my  long  life  or  speedy  death  is, 
under  God,  so  to  speak,  in  your  hands. 
If  I  know  you  aright,  I  have  nothing  but 
pleasure    to    expect    in    you,    which 
thought  must  console  me  in  your  ab- 
sence for  the  paternal  pleasure  of  see- 
ing, hearing,  and  embracing  you.    Lead 
the  life  of  a  good  Catholic  Christian ; 
love  and  fear  God ;  pray  to  him  with 
devotion  and  sincerity,   and  let  your 
conduct  be  such,  that  should  I  never 
see  yon  more,  the  hour  of  my  death 
may  be  free  from  apprehension.    From< 
my  heart  I  bless  you." 

His  reception  at  Paris  was  compa- 
ratively cold.  The  Parisians  were 
scarcely  done  with  the  "  faction  fight '*" 
in  which  the  rivalry  of  Glnck  and 
Piccini  had  involved  them ;  but  none 
of  the  partisans  were  inclined  to  be 
enthnsiastic  about  the  new-comer. 
His  only  great  admirer,  and  his  best 
friend,  seems  to  have  been  his  acute 
and  accomplished  countryman  Grimm^ 
who  prophesied  that  monarchs  would 
dispute  for  the  possession  of  Mozart. 
The  prediction  was  fulfilled,  but  not 
in  sufficient  time  to  benefit  the  unhappy 
subject  of  their  competition. 

« Baron  Grimm  and  myself  often 
rent  our  indignation  at  the  state  or 
music  here,  that  is  to  say,  between  our- 
selves ;  but  in  public  it  is  sJways '  bravo  ! 
bravissimo  !  *  and  clapping  till  the  fin- 
gers  burn.    What  most  displeases  me- 
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is,  that  tlK  French  gentleneii  h«f«  only 
wo  far  improved  their  taete  as  to  be  able 
to  endure  good  things ;  but  as  for  any 
perception  that  th^  music  is  bad — 
Heaven  help  themi— and  the  singing— 


(t 


Again  he  writes — 
"  You  advise  me  to  visit  a  great  deal^ 
in  order  to  make  new  acqnaintsuiceSy  or 
to  refive  the  old  ones.  That  is,  how* 
ever,  impossible.  The  distaoce  is  too 
great,  and  the  ways  too  miry  to  go  on 
foot;  the  muddy  state  of  Paris  being 
indescribable ;  and  to  take  a  coach,  one 
may  soon  drive  away  four  or  five  livres, 
and  all  in  vain,  for  the  poople  merely 
pay  yon  compliments,  and  then  it  is 
over.  They  ask  me  to  come  on  thia  or 
that  day — I  play,  and  then  they  say, 
«  O  c'eMt  un  prodige,  e'est  inconcevahUf 
€'6St  etomnant ; '  and  ihen  '  d  Dieu,'  " 

« All  this,  however,"  Mr  Hohnes 
observes,  "  might  have  been  endured, 
ao  far  as  mere  superciliousness  and  hau* 
teur  to  the  professional  musician  were 
involved,  if  these  people  had  possessed 
any  real  feeling  or  Iffve  for  music ;  but 
it  was  their  total  want  of  all  taste,  their 
utter  vioiousnesB,  that  rendered  them 
hateful  to  Moaart.  He  was  ready  to 
jnaike  any  sacrifice  for  his  family,  but 
longed  to  escape  from  the  artificial  and 
heartless  Parisians. 

« If  I  were  in  a  place,'*  be  writes, "  where 
people  had  ears  to  hear,  hearts  to  feel, 
and  some  small  degree  dP  perception  and 
toflte)  I  should  laugh  heartily  over  all  these 
things— but  really,  as  it  regards  music, 
I  am  living  among  mere  brute  beasts.. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise?     It  is  the 
same  in  all  their  passions,  and,  indeed, 
in  every  transaction  of  life  ;  no  place  in 
the  world  is  like  Paris.  Do  not  think  that 
I  exaggerate  when  I  speak  thus  of  the 
state  of  music  here — ask  any  one  except 
a  native  Frenchman,  and  if  he  be  fit  to 
answer  the  question,  he  will  tell  yon  the 
same.     I  must  endure  out  of  love  to  you 
_but  I  shall  thank  God  Almighty  if  I 
leave  this  place  with  my  healthftd  na-^ 
tural  taste.    It  is  my  constant  prayer 
that  I  may  be  enabled  to  establish  my- 
self, that  I  may  do  honour  to  the  Ger- 
man nation,  and  make  fame  and  money, 
and  so  be  the  means  of  helpmg  you  out 
of  your  present  narrow  circumstances, 
and  of  our  all  living  together  once  moce, 
cheerfully  and  happily." 

Take  the  following  viv'id  tketch  of 
^  Mb  task  in  teaching  composition  to  a 
young  lady : — 


isdMghttr 
of  the  Due'  de  Gohies,  widi  whom  i  an 
in  high  fisveiir,  and  I  give  her  two  hOTrs* 
iaitnietieB  in  eomposilkm  daly,  for 
whieh  I  am  very  ItfaenUy  paid.  He 
plays  the  Arte  iueuapgaMy,  aad  she 
magnifieently  «■  ^w  harp^  She  po»- 
aeaaes  nweh  talent  and  deveness,  and, 
in  partienlajva  vary  ramarkabte  mcnsry, 
whksh  enables  iier  to  p^all  her  fftsees, 
of  whidi  there  ave  at  least  two  hn- 
dred,  wtthMt  book,  fih*  ia  doiMU 
wfaetiwr  she  has  guaiv  ft*  eoopesitiM 

partaonlarly  with  respaet  to  tbaaghU 

er  ideas;  her  fattier  (who, b«itwesn«r- 
selvee,  is  a  little  teo  mnch  In  Wf*  widi 
htr)  affnns  that  she  certaMy  has  idsMV 
and  Iteit  midnng  but  modesty  and  a 
want  ef  eon&daaee  in  herself  preveaC 
their  appMring.  We  shsdi  now  see.  ff 
she  really  h«ve  no  ideaa^  and  I  arart  say 
I  have  as  3Fotssennoindieatieaef  theB^ 
it  win  be  aU  in  'vmn,  for  God  kaoww  I 
can  give  her  none.  Itisnothcrlsther^s 
intention  to  make  any  very  great  eos*. 
poser  sf  her.  <  I  do  not  wish  her,'  he 
says, '  to  write  any  opens,  ain,  osncer- 
tofl,  or  symphonies,  but  nserely  gfaod 
sonatas  for  her  inslrauient,  as  I  do  far 
mine.' 

«*  I  gave  her  the  foorth  lessen  to-day, 

and,  as  fhr  as  the  rules  of  composihon 

go,  am  tolerably  satisfied  with  her ;  ahe 

put  the  bass  to  the  first  nrinoet  irisdi  I 

placed  before  her,  very  cerreeHy.    We 

now  connnenced  writing  in  three  parte. 

She  tried  it,  send  fhtigued  herself  in 

attempts,  but  it  wss  impottlMe  to  help 

her ;  nor  can  we  move  on  a  step  further, 

for  H  is  too  eariy,  and  in  soenee  ooe 

must  advance  by  the  proper  gradaiioes. 

If  she  had  geidns^-bnt  alas!  there  is 

none — she  fcuui  no  tlionghts — netiiia^ 

comes.    I  have  tried  her  in  ewry  inis- 

gihable  way ;  semong  others  it  oeeiiii«d 

to  me  to  place  a  very  nmpis  nunaet 

before  her,  to  see  wlM^rer  elie  ced^ 

make  a  variation  upon  it.     That  was  a9 

to  no  purpose.    Kow,  thonght  I,  sbe 

doesnot  know  how  to  begin ;  soIvari«l 

tiM  first  bar  for  her,  and  teld  her  to 

oontlnue  the  variatiefn  porsaiog  i^ 

idea;  and  at  length  «fee  got  throo?* 

tolerably  well.    I  nestt  requested  her  to 

begin  some Aing  horoetf    the  first  jmt 

only — a  mdody ;  but  after  a  qnarter  «f 

an  hour's  cogitation  nething  eane.    I 

then  wrote  four  bars  of  a  minuet,  »d 

sud)  'What  a  sNipId  fellow  Ian!   I 

have  begun  a  nunvet^  atsd  oannot  fioiah 

the  first  part  of  it    Hare  the  goodsew 

to  do  it  for  me.*     She  aistnialed  h«r 
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ability,  bat  at  last,  ^-ith  mnch  labour^ 
somcthiDg  came  to  light.  I  rejoiced 
that  we  got  something  at  last.  She  had 
now  to  complete  the  entire  minuet,  that 
18  to  say,  the  melody  only.  On  going 
away,  1  recommended  her  to  alter  my 
four  bars  for  something  ot  her  own  ;  to 
make  another  beginning  even  if  she 
retained  the  same  harmony,  and  only 
altered  the  melody.  I  shall  see  to-mor- 
row  how  she  has  succeeded." 

In  the  midst  of  this  irksome  labour, 
Mozart's  beloved  mother  expired  at 
Paris  in  the  summer  of  1778,  after  a 
fortnight's  illness.  He  then  wrote  to 
his  father  that  she  was  *'  very  ill,"  and 
to  a  family  friend  at  Salzburg,  desiring 
liim  to  prepare  his  father  and  sister 
for  the  truth.  The  whole  correspond- 
ence at  thifi  time  is  interesting.  The 
^tter  to  the  Abbe  Bollinger  is  in  these 
words: — 

"  Sympathize  with  mo  on  this  the  most 
wretched  and  melancholy  day  of  my 
life.  I  write  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing to  inform  you  that  my  mother — my 
dearest  mother — is  no  more  !  God  has 
called  her  to  himself.  I  saw  clearly 
that  nothing  could  save  her,  and  resign- 
ed myself  entirely  to  tho  will  of  Cod ; 
he  gave,  and  he  can  take  away.  Pic- 
ture to  yourself  the  state  of  alarm,  care, 
and  anxiety  in  which  I  have  been  kept 
for  the  last  fortnight.  Sho  died  with- 
out being  conscious  of  any  thing — her 
life  went  out  like  a  taper.  Three  days 
ago  she  confessed,  received  the  sacra- 
ment and  extreme  unction;  but  since 
that  time  she  has  been  constantly  deli- 
rious and  rambling,  until  this  afternoon 
at  twenty-one  minutes  after  five,  when 
she  was  seized  widi  convulsions,  and 
immediately  lost  all  perception  and  feel- 
ing. I  pressed  her  hand  and  spoke  to 
ker  ;  but  she  neither  saw  me,  heard  me, 
nor  seemed  in  the  least  sensible ;  and  in 
this  state  she  lay  for  five  hours,  namely, 
till  twenty-one  minutes  past  ten,  when 
she  departed,  no  one  being  present  but 
myself,  M.  Haine,  a  good  friend  of  ours 
whom  my  father  knows,  and  the  nurse. 

"  I  cannot  at  present  write  you  the 
whole  particulars  of  the  illness ;  but  my 
belief  is,  tliat  she  was  to  die — that  it 
was  the  will  of  God.  Let  me  now  beg 
the  friendly  service  of  you,  to  prepare 
my  poor  father  by  gentle  degrees  for 
the  melancholy  tidings.  I  wrote  to  him 
by  the  same  post,  but  told  him  no  more 
than  that  she  was  very  ill ;  and  I  now 
await  his  answer,  by  which  I  shall  be 


guided.  May  God  support  and  strenor- 
then  him !  Oh,  my  friend !  through 
the  especial  grace  of  God  I  have  been 
enabled  to  endure  the  whole  with  for- 
titude and  resignation,  and  have  long 
since  been  consoled  under  this  great 
loss.  In  her  extremity  I  prayed  for 
two  things :  a  blessed  dying  hour  for  my 
mother,  and  courage  and  strength  for 
myself;  and  the  gracious  God  heard  my 
prayer,  and  richly  bestowed  those  bless- 
ings upon  me.  Pray,  therefore,  dear 
friend,  support  my  father.  Say  what 
you  can  to  him,  in  order  that  when  he 
knows  the  worst,  he  may  not  feel  it  too 
bitterly.  I  commend  my  sister  also  to 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart.  Call 
on  both  of  them  soon,  but  say  no  word 
of  the  death — only  prepare  them.  Ton 
can  do  and  say  what  you  will ;  but  let 
me  be  so  far  at  ease  as  to  have  no  new 
misfortune  to  expect  Comfort  my 
dear  father  and  my  dear  sister,  and  pray 
aend  me  a  speedy  answer." 

The  letter  to  his  father  is  curiously 
c)i*cumstantial ;  but  if  on  such  occa- 
sions  it  is  allowable  to  deceive  at  all, 
it  is  allowable  to  make  the  deception 
complete. 

"  The  cause  of  my  having  left  your 
letter  of  the  11th  of  June  so  long  un- 
answered is,  that  I  have  very  unpleasant 
and  melancholy  intelligence  to  commu- 
nicate. My  dear  mother  is  very  ill. 
At  the  beginning  of  her  illness  she  was, 
as  usual,  bled,  and  this  seemed  to  re- 
lieve and  do  her  good ;  but  in  a  few 
days  she  began  to  complain  of  sudden 
chills  and  heats,  which  were  accom- 
panied by  headach  and  diarrhoea.  We 
began  now  to  use  the  remedy  that  we 
employ  at  home — the  antispasmodic 
powder.  We  wished  that  we  had 
brought  the  black,  but  had  it  not,  and 
could  not  get  it  here,  where  even  ita 
name,  pulvis  epilepticus,  is  unknown. 
But  as  she  got  worse  continually,  spoke 
with  difficulty,  and  so  far  lest  her  hear- 
ing,  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  out  in 
speaking  to  her.  Baron  Grimm  sent  us 
his  physician.  She  is  still  very  weak, 
and  is  also  feverish  and  delirious. 
They  want  to  give  me  hope ;  but  I  have 
not  much.  I  have  been  long  already — 
for  days  and  nights  together — between 
hope  and  fear ;  but  I  have  now  entirely 
resigned  myself  to  the  will  of  God,  and 
I  hope  that  yon  and  my  dear  sister  will 
do  the  like.  What  are  the  means  then 
to  grve  us  calm  and  peace,  in  a  degree, 
if  not  absolutely  ?     I  am  resigned,  let 
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the  end  be  what  it  may,  because  I  know 
that  God,  who,  however  mysteriously 
he  may  proceed  to  human  eyes,  ordains 
every  thing  for  the  best,  so  wills  it ;  and 
I  am  not  easily  persuaded  out  of  the 
belief,  that  neither  physician  nor  any 
other  man,  neither  misfortune  nor  acci- 
dent, can  either  take  or  give  life,  but 
God  alone,  though  these  are  the  means 
which  he  mostly  employs;  but  even 
these  not  always.  We  see  people  con- 
stantly sinking  and  dying  around  us; 
but  I  do  not  say,  on  that  account,  that 
my  mother  must  and  will  die,  or  that  we 
have  lost  all  hope.  She  may  recover,  if 
it  be  the  will  of  God.  I,  however,  find 
consolation  in  these  reflections,  after 
praying  to  God  as  earnestly  as  I  am 
able  for  my  dear  mother's  health  and 
life ;  they  strengthen,  encourage,  and 
console  me,  and  you  must  needs  think  I 
require  them.  Let  us  now  change  the 
subject,  and  quit  these  melancholy 
thoughts.  Let  us  hope,  if  not  much,  and 
put  our  trust  in  God,  consoling  ourselves 
with  the  reflection,  that  every  thing  is 
well  ordered  which  the  Almighty  orders, 
and  that  he  best  knows  what  is  essen- 
tial to  our  temporal  happiness  and  our 
eternal  salvation.** 

The  elder  Mozart  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  without  knowing  of  her  illness, 
begun  a  letter  to  his  wife,  designed  to 
reach  her  on  her  name-day ;  but, 
before  its  conclusion,  he  had  received 
his  son*s  letter,  and  seen  the  Abb6, 
and  had  thus  learned  not  only  her 
danger  but  its  result. 

"  M.  Bullinger  found  us»  as  every  one 
else  did,  in  deep  affliction;  I  huided 
him  your  letter  without  saying  a  word; 
he  dissembled  very  well ;  and  having 
read  it,  enquired  what  I  thought  about 
it.  I  said,  that  I  firmly  befieved  my 
dear  wife  was  no  more.  He  almost 
feared  the  same  thing,  he  told  me — and 
then,  like  a  true  friend,  entered  upon 
consolatory  topics,  and  said  to  me  every 
thing  that  I  had  before  sud  to  myself. 
We  finished  our  conversation,  and  our 
friends  gradually  left  us  with  much  con- 
cern. M.  Bullinger,  however,  remained 
behind,  and  when  we  were  alone,  asked 
me  whether  I  believed  that  there  waa 
any  ground  for  hope  after  such  a  de- 
scription of  the  illness  as  had  been 
given.  I  replied,  that  I  not  merely 
believed  her  dead  by  this  time — ^but 
that  she  was  already  so  on  the  very  day 
that  the  letter  was  written;  that  I  had 


resigned  myself  to  the  will  of  God,  sr^ 
must  remember  that  I  have  two  chil- 
dren, who  I  hoped  would  love  me,  ss  I 
lived  solely  and  entirely  for  them ;  in- 
deed, that  I  felt  so  certain,  as  to  hsve 
taken  some  pains  to  write  to,  and  re- 
mind you  of  the  consequences,  kc 
Upon  thb  he  said,  *  Tes,  she  is  dead,' 
and  in  that  instant  the  stales  Ml  from 
my  eyes;  for  the  suddenness  of  the 
accident  had  prevented  my  perceiving, 
wKkt  I  else  should  have  suspected,  as 
soon  as  I  had  read  your  letter — namclj, 
how  probable  it  was  that  you  had  pri- 
vately communicated  the  real  truth  to 
M.  Bullinger.  In  fact,  your  letter  sto- 
pified  me — it  at  first  was  sndi  a  blow  as 
to  render  me  incapable  of  reflection.  I 
have  now  no  more  to  say.  Do  not  be 
anxious  on  my  account;  I  shall  bear  mj 
sorrow  like  a  man.  Ronember  what  a 
tenderly  loving  mother  you  have  had — 
now  you  will  be  able  to  appreciate  all 
her  care — as  in  your  mature  years, 
after  my  death,  you  wiU  mine,  with  a 
constantly  increadng  affection.  If  tou 
love  me,  as  I  doubt  not  but  you  d-*, 
take  care  of  your  health — on  your  lift" 
hangs  mine,  and  the  future  support  of 
your  affectionate  sister.  How  incom- 
prehensibly bitter  a  thing  it  is,  when 
death  rends  asunder  a  happy  niarria<;e 
— can  only  be  known  by  experience.'* 

In  a  few  days,  Mozart  wrote  to  hid 
father  again : — 

''  I  hope  that  yon  are  now  prepared 
to  receive  with  firmness  some  intelli- 
gence of  a  very  melancholy  and  dis- 
tressing character  ;  indeed,  my  last  let- 
ter, of  the  3d,  will  not  hav»-encoaragcd 
yOn  to  expect  any  thing  very  favour- 
able. On  the  evening  of  the  same  daj 
(the  3d,)  at  twenty-one  minutes  alter 
ten  at  night,  my  mother  fell  happily 
asleep  in  God,  and  was  already  expe- 
riencing the  joys  of  heaven  at  the  verj 
moment  that  I  wrote  to  yon.  All  wis 
over — I  wrote  to  you  in  the  mghtf  aa<l 
I  trust  that  you  and  my  sister  will  pir- 
don  this  slight  but  very  necessary  arti- 
fice ; — ^for  when,  after  all  the  ifistress 
that  I  had  suffered,  I  tamed  my  thoughts 
towards  you,  I  could  not  possibly  per- 
suade myself  to  surprise  you  aU  at  ooce 
with  the  dreadful  and  fatal  news.  Now, 
however,  I  hope  that  yon  have  both 
prepared  yourselves  to  hear  the  worst; 
and  alter  giving  way  to  the  reasonable 
and  natural  impulses  of  your  grie^  to 
submit  yourselves  at  last  to  tlw  will  of 
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God,  and  to  adore  his  inscrutable,  tin« 
iathomable,  and  all-wise  proridence. 

«  *  *  « 

**  I  write  this  in  the  house  of  Madame 
d'Epinay  and  M.  Baron  de  Grimm,  with 
whom  I  am  now  staying,  and  where  I 
hare  a  pretty  little  room  Tvath  a  pleasant 
prospect,  and  am,  as  far  as  circumstances 
will  permit,  happy.  It  would  be  a  great 
additional  comfort  were  I  to  hear  that 
my  dear  father  and  sister  had  resigned 
themselves  with  fortitude  and  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  God ;  trusting  him 
entirely,  in  the  full  conviction  that  eyery 
thing  is  ordered  for  our  good.  Dear 
father — be  comforted !  Dearest  sister — 
be  comforted ! — you  know  not  the  kind 
intentions  of  your  brother  towards  you ; 
lecause  hitherto  they  have  not  been  in 
bis  power  to  fulfil. 

«  I  hope  that  you  will  both  be  careful 
of  your  health.  Remember  that  you 
have  still  a  son — a  brother — who  will 
ixert  himself  to  the  utmost  for  your 
happiness,  well  knowing  what  sacrifices 
Tou  are  both  ready  to  make  for  him, 
and  that  when  the  time  shall  come,  nei- 
ther of  you  will  oppose  the  fulfilment  of 
his  honourable  wishes.  Oh!  then  we 
will  lead  a  life  as  peaceful  and  happy  as 
is  attainable  in  this  world ;  and  at  length, 
in  God*8  time,  meet  all  together  again 
in  the  enjoyment  of  that  object  for 
vrhich  we  were  created." 

We  have  giyen  these  letters  at  some 
length,  as  we  think  they  show  the 
worth,  affection,  and  right  feeling  of 
the  whole  family. 

The  disconsolate  state  in  which  his 
father  was  thus  left,  decided  Mozart, 
however  reluctant,  to  return  to  the 
hated  service  of  the  Archbishop  at 
Salzbnrg.  The  terms  on  which  he 
was  received  back  were  somewhat 
improved,  for  his  absence  had  render- 
ed hid  valne  more  perceptible ;  and  a 
greater  latitude  was  idlowed  him  in 
visiting  and  composing  for  other 
courts.  In  the  winter  of  1780-1,  he 
made  use  of  his  leave  of  absence  by 
writing  and  bringing  out  at  Munich, 
with  triumphant  success,  the  splendid 
serious  opera  of  Idomeneo^  always  so 
great  a  favourite  with  himself,  and 
which  is  still  regarded  as  a  master- 
piece. 

**  With  this  work,  the  most  important 
in  its  influence  on  music,  Mozart  crowned 
his  twenty.fifth  year.  The  score  is  still 
« picture  to  the  musician.    It  exhibits 
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consummate  knowledge  of  the  theatre, 
displayed  in  an  opera  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude and  complexity ;  which  unites  to 
a  great  orchestra  the  effects  of  a  double 
chorus  on  the  stage  and  behind  the 
scenes;  and  introduces  marches,  pro- 
cessions, and  dances,  to  various  accom- 
paniments in  the  orchestra,  behind  the 
scenes,  or  under  the  stage.  This  model 
opera,  in  which  Mozart  rises  on  the 
wing  from  one  beauty  to  another 
through  long  acts,  was  completed,  as 
we  have  seen,  within  a  few  weeks,  and 
ever  since  has  defied  the  scrutiny  of 
musicians  to  detect  in  it  the  slightest 
negligence  of  style." 

In  March  1781,  Mozart  followed  the 
Salzbnrgcourt  to  Vienna,  where  he  was 
subjected  to  such  indignity  by  his 
patron,  as  finally  to  terminate  their 
connexion.  The  author  of  Idameneo 
was  required  to  take  his  meals  at  the 
same  table  with  his  grace's  valets, 
confectioner,  and  cooks.  This  was 
too  much,  even  for  Mozart's  good- 
nature ;  and,  aggravated  by  the  Arch- 
bishop's refusal  to  allow  the  display 
of  his  talents  to  the  public,  gave  him 
courage  to  insist  for  his  dismissal. 

**  The  step,  however,  of  resigning  a 
pension,  and  of  throwing  himself  entirely 
upon  the  public  for  fame  and  support, 
was  a  more  important  one  than  his 
sanguine  imagination  and  excitement  of 
feeling  permitted  him  at  the  time  to 
contemplate.  How  far  his  being  an 
vnappoinied  composer  may  have  has- 
tened the  production  of  his  immortal 
works,  is  open  to  question ;  but  that  his 
life  was  sacrificed  in  struggling  against 
the  difficulties  in  which  he  was  thereby 
involved,  is  beyond  a  doubt 

In  the  absence  of  any  immediate 
design  of  a  new  dramatic  composition, 
and  delighted  at  the  effect  which  his 
public  performance  on  the  pianoforte 
had  created  at  Vienna,  Mozart  forgot 
all  the  fears  he  had  expressed  previously 
to  his  journey  to  Paris  ;  thought  no 
more  that  teaching  would  interfere  with 
the  higher  vocation  of  his  muse ;  and 
was  content  to  become  the  fashionable 
performer,  teacher,  and  pianoforte  com- 
poser of  the  day.  This  mode  of  life  for 
a  time  had  its  temptations  and  its  suc- 
cess ;  and  he  hoped  that  he  might  still 
better  assist  his  father  at  Vienna  than 
at  Salzburg,  as  he  was  at  intervals  able 
to  remit  to  him  sums  of  from  ten  to 
thirty  ducats.  But  here  commenced  the 
precarious  existence  which  the  composer 
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was  for  tbo  future  destiaod  to  lead. 
For,  not  only  w*s  the  taste  of  Vwnna 
then,  as  now,  proyerbially  variable  and 
flippantr-not  only  was  concert-giving 
an  uncertain  speculation,  and  teaching 
an  inconstant  source  of  income — but  in 
a  man,  who,  like  Moiart,  had,  from  time 
to  time,  strong  impulses  to  write  for  the 
theatre,  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
order  and  regularity  of  his  engagemenU 
were  made  to  yield  to  the  object  which 
engrossed  him ;  and  that  the  profits  of 
his  time  were  sacrificed  on  the  one  hand, 
without  any  proportionate  advantage  oa 
the  other." 

Let  it  be  observed  that  Moeart's 
payment  for  teachiog  among  the 
Austrian  nobility,  was  at  the  rate  of 
fire  shillings  a  lesson  I 

Mozart  was  diatingnished  for  vir- 
tues which  belong  only  to  great  or 
good  men  when  labouring  in  the  field 
of  emulation— an  absence  of  all  envy 
and  jealousy,  of  which  he  was  himself 
too  much  the  object,  and  a  just  and 
generous  estimate  of  excellence  in 
others.  As  observed  by  Mr  Hobnes, 
good  music,  not  his  own,  was  his  best 
relaxation  from  his  toils;  and  his  pre^ 
decessors  and  contemporai-ies  w^ro 
alike  sure  of  that  sincere  admiration 
which  sprang  from  an  unselfish  love 
of  the  art.  His  regard  and  respect  for 
Haydn,  who  was  greatly  his  inferior 
in  genius  and  power,  is  a  pleasing 
illustration  of  what  we  have  said. 

«  At  this  time,  Joseph  &ydn  wa* 
established  as  kapell-meister  in  the  ser-> 
vice  of  Prince  Nicholas  Esterhacy,  and 
enjoyed  a  very  extensive  reputation, 
which,  indeed,  the  native  energy  of  his 
genius,  and  the  fortunate  circumstances 
of  his  mature  life,  enabled  him  to  earn 
with  ease  in  a  variety  of  eompomtions. 
He  was  frequently  at  Vienna,  in  the 
suite  of  his  prince ;  and  it  was  natural 
that  Moxart,  who  had  long  lived  on 
terms  of  rantual  esteem  with  Michael 
Haydn,  at  Salsburg,  should  be  predis- 
posed to  a  regard  for  his  brother ; — but 
the  simplicity,  benevolence,  and  sincerity 
of  Joseph  Haydn's  character,  when 
united  with  the  charming  qualities  of 
his  genius,  offered  more  than  the  mate* 
rials  for  an  on&nary  friendship.  The 
attachment  of  these  two  men  resiains 
accordingly  one  of  tiie  most  honourable 
monumentB  of  the  virtuous  love  of  art 
thatmusieal  history  can  produce.  Haydn 
was  at  this  period  about  fifty  years  of 
ago.    Hta  constant  habit  of  writing  fire 
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hours  fr-day,  had  aecuaadat^  in  a  series 
of  years  a  Urge  coUectioa  of  quartets^ 
pianoforte  mu«c,    church  music,   and 
symphonies,  most  of  which  were  greatly 
admired  for  the  spirit  and  elegance  «f 
their  style,  and  the  clearness  and  origi- 
nality of  their  dedgn.    Mozart  at  once 
saw  and  acknowledged  the  excellence  of 
Haydn  j  and  in  his  future  intercourse 
with  that  master,  took  the  part  which 
the  difference  of  their  age,  if  not  o£ 
their  genius,  rendered  graceful— bj  de- 
ferring  to  his  judgment  with  all  the 
meekness  of  a  learner.    To  Havdn  he 
submitted    many   of   his    compoalioas 
before  publication;  delighting  often  to 
call  him  his  master  and  model  in  quar- 
tet  writing,  which  he  now  b^an  to  cnl- 
tdvate  in  earnest ;  and  omitting  no  cir- 
cumstance which  could  gratify  the  vete- 
ran   musician  in  possessing    snch  sn 
admirer.     Haydn  on  his  part  repaid  all 
this  devotion  with  becoming  generoatv. 
However  conscious  that,  in  the  aniTer- 
sality  of  muacal  power,  his  own  genios 
must  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  in 
comparison  with  that  of  his  friend,  he 
harboured  no  envious  or  unworthy  sen- 
timent ;  and  death  alone  interrupted  the 
kind  relation  in  which  each  stood  to  the 
other. 

"  At  the  musical  parties  which  Mosart 
gave  from  time  to  time,  when  he  had  new 
compositions  to  try,  and  leisure  to  in- 
dulge his  disposition  for  sociality,  Hayda 
was  a  frequent  guest,  and  no  one  more 
profoundly  enjoyed  tho  extraordiasry 
beauty  and  perfection  of  Moiart's  piaad- 
forte  playing.  Years  after,  when  those 
fingers,  and  the  soul  which  amokatcd 
them,  were  sought  for  in  vain,  a  few 
touching  words  from  Haydn  spoke 
more  feelingly  to  the  imagination,  in  the 
descripUon  of  that  beauty,  than  the 
most  laboured  and  minute  criticisai 
could  have  done.  '  Moaart's  piayiag/ 
said  he, '  I  can  never  forget.'  ~ 
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Haydn's  high  estimate  of  his  ftiesd's 
superiority  to  himself^  was  always  ex- 
pressed with  equal  generosity.  Is  • 
company  of  critics,  who  dfacoveitd 
that  there  were  fiuilts  in  MoESrt  s 
operas,  Haydn,  iHira  sfipeakd  to, 
rspUed— «' All  I  know  is,  that  Mostft 
is  the  greatest  composer  now  exist- 
iag."  When  applied  to,  in  1787,  » 
write  a  comic  opera,  Haydn  thoogn 
a  new  subject,  or  Ubreite^  would  be 
necessary,  and  adds — 

*  Even  then  it  woidd  be  a  boW  at- 
tempt, as  scarcely  any  one  can  stand  by 


the  aide  of  Ae  gnat  Monrt  For  were 
it  poaiUe  that  I  could  impresB  every 
friend  of  miaiey  pftrticultfly  aiaoa§^  the 
gremty  wkk  tkit  deep  muieal  intellU 
gcnce  of  tke  inimitable  weriu  of  Monrt 
— tliat  emodon  of  the  eevi  with  which 
tfaej  aCeet  Sae,  and  ia  which  I  both 
coBprriwad  aad  feel  them,  the  nations 
wofidd  contend  together  f<w  the  pones- 
siott  of  eaefa  a  geai.  Pragae  ought  to 
retain  him,  and  reward  him  well  too ; 
else  the  history  of  great  genius  is  rae- 
laacholy,  and  offers  posterity  but  slight 
encourageasent  to  exertion,  which  is  the 
reason,  alas  !  that  many  hopeful  and 
aspiring  spirits  are  repressed.  I  feel 
indignaat  that  this  unique  Mozart  is  not 
yet  engaged  at  some  royal  or  imperial 
court.  Forgire  me  if  I  stray  from  the 
I  love  the  man  too  much." 


Again,  when  engaged,  along  with 
Mozairt,  for  Salomon's  concerts  in 
£ngUnd — a  plan  which,  so  far  as 
Mozart  was  coooerned,  waa  anhappily 
not  carried  out — Haydn's  cmly  etipa- 
lation  was,  that  his  compositions 
shoold  pvecede  those  of  his  friend; 
and  crowed,  with  unparalleled  frank- 
ness, his  feeling  that  he  wonld  other- 
wise have  kss  chance  of  being  heard 
with  success. 

The  celebrity  of  Mozart,  and  the 
applause  which  attended  some  of  his 
new  compositions,  procured  him  the 
notice,  and  ultimately  the  patronage, 
of  the  Emperor  Joseph — though  some- 
what unsteadily  conferred,  and  divided 
with  unworthy  Italian  rivals.  The 
change,  however,  was  tardy,  and,  when 
it  came,  did  not  much  improve  his  ex- 
ternal circumstances.  The  appoint- 
ments he  held  made  but  a  miserable 
sinecure,  with  a  still  more  miserable 
salary;  but  the  deficiency  was  sup- 
plied by  s<^  words  and  familiar  looks, 
which,  inth  Mozart's  kindly  disposi- 
tion,  served  to  attach  him'to  his  im- 
perial master,  better  than  would  have 
be^  done  by  a  larger  allowance  un- 
graciously given. 

In  the  mean  time,  relyiog  upon  his 
position  as  a  composer,  and  hoping 
for  the  best,  Mozart  had  formed  the 
connexion,  as  to  which  Mr  Hogarth 
justly  says,  '^  that  his  fixing  his  afiec- 
tions  on  the  admirable  woman  whom 
he  married,  was  the  wisest  ac^  as  it 
was  the  hwpiest  event,  of  his  life. 
Constance  Weber  was  his  guide— bis 
monitreas — ^bis  gnardian  angel.  She 
regulated  his  domestic  establishment 
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— managed  his  afinirs — ^was  the  cheer- 
fill  compaaicm  of  his  happier  hoors^- 
and  his  never-failing  consolation  in 
sickness  and  despondency.  He  pas- 
sionately loved  her,  and  evinced  his 
feelings  by  the  most  tender  and  deli- 
cate attentions.*' 

It  is  remarkable  that  Mozart's  at- 
tachment had  at  first  been  directed  to 
his  wife's  elder  sister,  and  seemed  to 
be  returned  on  her  part.  But  hfter 
his  absence  in  Paris,  lie  was  coldly  re- 
ceived when  they  again  met,  and,  for- 
tunately for  himself,  he  transferred 
his  afiections  to  Constance,  who  be- 
came his  wife. 

Blcli  as  this  union  was  in  afTectioiiy 
and  ia  all  the  happiness  that  afiectioii 
can  bestow,  it  was  soon  checkered  by 
distress  and  difficulty.  The  health  of., 
the  wife  became  precarious ;  and  Mo- 
zail's  ignorance  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  his  generous  and  joyous  disposi- 
tion, joined  to  the  precarions  and 
varying  amotmt  of  his  earnings,  and 
the  disappointment  in  his  prospects 
of  imperial  favour,  involved  him  in 
debt,  which,  by  overtaxing  his  mind 
and  body,  led  to  the  errors  and  ex- 
cesses, such  as  they  were,  of  his  latter 
life,  and  ultimately  undermined  his 
constitution,  and  brought  him  to  an 
untimely  tomb. 

The  "res  angnsta  domi"  stimu- 
lated the  composer's  pen,  and  the 
rapidity  of  his  productions  at  this 
time  is  marvellous.  The  taste  of. 
Vienna,  however,  was  capricious ; . 
and  cabals  among  singers  and  critics 
succeeded  in  deadening  the  effect  of 
his  Figaro^  when  first  brought  out, 
and  in  thoroughly  disgusting  Mozart 
with  the  Viennese  opera.  How  dif- 
ferent the  reception  which  it  met  from 
the  true  hearts  and  well-attuned  ear» 
of  the  Bohemian  audiences  I  It  wa^  in 
February  1787,  after  partuag  with  th& 
SUnraces,  <m  their  leaving  for  Eng- 
land, with  a  hope  that  the  mighty 
master  would  soon  be  allured  to  fol- 
low them^  that  his  Bohemian  visit' 
was  paid. 

"  In  the  very  same  week  that  he  parted ' 
from  hb  English  friends,  Mozart  himseir 
set  oat  upon  a  joumej  to  Prague,  whi- 
ther he  had  been  very  cordially  inrited 
by  a  distinguished  nobleman  and  con« 
noisseur.  Count  John  Joseph  Than,  who-' 
maintained  in  his  service  an  excellent.' 
private  band.  This  was  the  first  pro- 
fessional expedition  of  any  consequence' 
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in  which  he  had  engaged  rinoe  his  set* 
tlement  in  Vienna;  it  was  prosecuted 
under  the  most  favourable  auspices,  and 
with  glowing  anticipations  of  that  plea- 
sure for  which  he  so  ardently  longed, 
but  so  imperfectly  realized  at  home — 
the  entire  sympathy  of  the  public.  Nor 
was  he  disappointed.  On  the  same 
evening  that  he  alighted  at  the  castle 
of  his  noble  entertainer,  his  opera  of 
^  Figaro '  was  given  at  the  theatre,  and 
Mozart  found  himself  for  the  first  time 
in  the  midst  of  that  Bohemian  audience 
of  whose  enthusiasm  and  taste  he  had 
lieard  so  much.  The  news  of  his  pre- 
sence in  the  theatre  quickly  ran  through 
the  parterre,  and  the  overture  was  no 
sooner  ended  than  the  whole  audience 
rose  and  gave  him  a  general  acclama- 
tion of  welcome,  amidst  deafening  salvos 
of  applause. 

**  The  success  of  *Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,' 
.80  unsatisfactory  at  Vienna,  was  unex- 
ampled at  Prague,  where  it  amounted 
to  absolute  intoxication  and  frenzy. 
Having  run  through  the  whole  previous 
winter  without  interruption,  and  rescued 
the  treasury  of  the  theatre  from  ruinous 
embarrassments,  the  opera  was  arranged 
in  every  possible  form ;  for  the  piano* 
forte,  for  wind-instruments  (garden 
music,)  as  violin  quintets  for  the  cham- 
ber, and  German  dances;  in  short,  the 
melodies  of  '  Figaro '  re-echoed  in 
every  street  and  every  garden;  nay, 
even  the  blind  harper  himself,  at  the 
door  of  the  beer-house,  was  obliged  to 
strike  up  Non  piil  andrai  if  he  wished 
to  gain  an  audience,  or  earn  a  kreutzer. 
■Such  was  the  effect  of  the  popular  parts 
of  the  opera  on  the  public  at  large ;  its 
more  refined  beauties  exercised  an  equal 
influence  on  musicians.  The  director  of 
the  orchestra,  Strobach,  under  whose 
superintendence  'Figaro '  was  executed 
4it  Prague,  often  declared  the  excite- 
ment and  emotion  of  the  band  in  ac- 
companying this  work  to  have  been 
•such,  that  there  was  not  a  man  among 
them,  himself  included,  who,  when  the 
fierformance  was  finidied,  would  not 
have  cheerfully  recommenced  and  played 
the  whole  through  again. 

"  Finding  himself,  at  length,  in  a  region 
of  sytnpathy  so  genial  and  delightful,  a 
new  era  in  the  existence  of  the  com- 
poser seemed  to  open,  and  he  abandoned 
himself  without  reserve  to  its  pleasures. 
In  retracing  a  life  so  ill  rewarded  by 
contemporaries,  and  so  checkered  by 
calamity,  it  is  pleasant  to  dally  awhile 
in  the  primrose  path,  and  enjoy  the 
opening  prospects  of  good  fortune. 


''  In  a  few  days  he  was  called  upon  to 
give  a  grand  concert  at  the  opera-koase. 
This  was  in  reality  his  first  pobfie  ap- 
pearance,  and  many  drcamstanees  con- 
spire to  render  it  memoraUe;  but 
chiefly  that  every  piece  throughout  the 
performance  was  oi  las  own  composi- 
tion. The  concert  ended  by  an  impro- 
visation on  the  pianoforte.  Having  pre- 
luded and  played  a  fiintasia,  whidi  histed 
a  good  halif-hour,  Mosart  rose ;  but  tiie 
stormy  and  outrageous  i^planse  of  his 
Bohemian  audience  was  not  to  be  ap- 
peased, and  he  again  sat  down.  His 
second  fantaaa,  which  was  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  met  with  the  same 
success ;  the  applause  was  without  end, 
and  long  after  he  had  retired  to  the 
withdrawing-room,  he  heard  the  people 
in  the  theatre  tkunderinff  for  his  re-ap- 
pearance. Inwardly  delighted,  he  pre- 
sented himself  for  the  tMrd  time.  Just 
as  he  was  about  to  begin,  when  every 
noise  was  hushed,  and  the  stillness  ef 
death  reigned  throughont  the  thettre,  a 
voice  in  the  pit  cried  *  from  FSffmro* 
He  took  the  hint,  and  ended  this  trium- 
phant display  of  skill  by  extemporisn^ 
a  dozen  of  the  most  interesting  and  sci- 
entific variations  upon  the  air  Ncn  piii 
androL  It  is  needless  to  mention  the 
uproar  that  followed.  The  concert  was 
altogether  found  so^  delightful,  that  a  se- 
cond, upon  the  same  plan,  soon  fdlowed. 
A  sonnet  was  written  in  his  honour,  lod 
his  performances  brought  him  one  thou- 
sand florins.  Wherever  he  appeared 
in  public,  it  was  to  meet  testimonies  of 
esteem  and  affection.  His  emotion  st 
the  reception  of  '  Figaro  *  in  Prague 
was  so  great,  that  he  could  not  help  say- 
ing to  Sie  manager,  Bondini,  'As  the 
Bohemians  understand  me  so  weH,  I 
must  write  an  opera  on  purpose  for 
them.'  Bondini  took  him  at  his  word, 
and  entered  with  him,  on  the  spot,  into 
a  contract  to  fondsh  his  theatre  with  an 
opera  for  the  ensning  winter.  Thos 
was  laid  the  foundation  of  '  H  Don  Gio- 
vanni.' " 

The  greatest  of  Mozart's  operas  wss 
composed  at  Prague,  on  a  second 
visit  thither  in  1787,  when  he  Urcd 
with  a  musical  friend  in  the  suburbs 
of  the  city.  "Here,  on  an  elevated 
site  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
antiqne  magnificence  of  Pragae,  its 
faded  castles,  mined  cloisters,  aod 
other  majestic  remms  of  feudal  times, 
under  the  mild  rays  of  an  antomDal 
sun,  and  in  the  open  air,  Don  Oih 
vanni  was  written."    It  was  immc- 
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difttelj  brought  ont  at  Fragae  with 
the  success  it  deserves,  and  was  after- 
wards performed  at  Vienna,  but  was 
badly  got  up,  and  bnt  indifferently 
receired.  **  Don  Giovanni,^*  said  its 
author,  ^^waa  rather  written  for 
Prague  than  Vienna,  but  chiefly  for 
myself  and  my  friends/*  It  is  a  dis- 
graceful fact,  that  it  was  eclipsed  in' 
popularity  among  the  Viennese  by 
the  "  Tarrare  "  of  Salieri,  of  which  no 
one  now  knows  any  thing. 

In  1787  Mozart's  father  died  at 
Salzburg,  less  happy,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
than  his  own  worth  and  his  son's 
genius  should  have  made  him.  But 
he  was  ignorant  of  the  great  truth, 
that  fame,  and  often  merely  posthu- 
mous fame,  is  the  chief  external  bless- 
ing that  awaits  men  of  extraordinary 
mental  powers  in  the  arts,  and  that 
the  appropriate  reward  of  genius,  any 
more  than  of  yirtue,  is  not  always — 
**  bread."  On  hearing  of  his  father's 
illness,  Mozart  had  written  him  in  af- 
fectionate terms — 

**  I  hare  ju5t  receired  some  news 
which  has  given  me  a  sad  blow;  the 
more  so,  as  your  last  letter  left  me 
reason  to  suppose  that  you  were  in  per. 
feet  health.  I  now,  howerer,  learn  that 
you  are  really  Tery  ill.  How  anxiously 
I  await  and  hope  for  some  comforting 
intelligence  from  you  I  need  hardly  say, 
although  I  have  long  since  accustomed 
myself  in  all  things  to  expect  the  worst. 
As  death,  rightly  considered,  fulfils  the 
real  design  of  our  life,  I  have  for  the 
last  two  years  made  myself  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  this  true  friend  of  man- 
kind, that  his  image  has  no  longer  any 
terrors  for  me,  but  much  that  is  peace- 
ful and  consoling;  and  I  thank  God 
that  he  has  given  me  the  opportunity 
to  know  him  as  the  key  to  our  true 
felicity.  I  never  lie  down  in  bed  with- 
out reflecting  that,  perhaps  (young  as  I 
am),  I  may  never  see  another  day ;  yet 
no  one  who  knows  me  will  say  that  I 
am  gloomy  or  morose  in  society.  For 
this  blessing  I  daily  thank  my  Creator, 
and  from  my  heart  i^ish  it  participated 
by  my  fellow-men." 

In  the  antmnn  of  the  same  year,  he 
lost  a  rained  and  valuable  friend  in 
Dr  Barisani  of  Vienna,  whose  medical 
attentions  had  already  been  eminently 
nsefnl  to  him,  and  might,  if  they  had 
been  continued,  have  saved  him  from 
those  irregularities  of  alternate  labour 
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and  indulgence  which  so  soon  after- 
wards began  to  affect  his  health. 
Mozart  made,  on  this  occasion,  an 
affecting  entry  in  his  memorandum- 
book,  under  some  lines  which  his 
friend  had  written  for  him. 

«  To-day,  the  2d  of  September,  I 
have  had  the  misfortune  to  lose,  through 
an  unexpected  death,  this  honourable 
man,  by  best  and  dearest  friend,  and  th» 
preserver  of  my  life.  He  is  happy  !— 
but  I — we,  and  all  who  thoroughly 
knew  him,  cannot  again  be  so — ^till  we 
have  the  felicity  to  meet  him  in  a  better 
world,  never  again  to  separate." 

In  1789,  Mozart  visited  Prussia, 
where  he  was  well  received  by  every 
one,  and  seems  to  have  been  happy. 
We  may  here  insert  part  of  a  well- 
known  letter,  written  about  this  time, 
to  an  amateur  baron,  which  gives  a 
curious  picture  of  Mozart's  character 
and  habits,  as  well  as  of  the  mixed 
tone  of  good  humour  and  good  sense 
with  wUch  he  seems  to  have  both 
written  and  conversed.  The  baron 
had  sent  him  some  tolerable  music, 
and  some  better  wine. 


"  To  THE  Baboh  V- 


**  Herewith  I  return  you,  my  good 
baron,  your  scores ;  and  if  you  perceive 
that  in  my  hand  there  are  more  nota 
henes  than  notes,  you  will  find  from  the 
sequel  of  this  letter  how  that  has  hap- 
pened.  Your;  symphony  has  pleased 
me,  on  account  of  its  ideas,  more  than 
the  other  pieces,  and  yet  I  think  that 
it  will  produce  the  least  effect.  It  is 
too  much  crowded,  and  to  hear  it  par- 
tially  or  piecemeal  (ttuckweiie)  would 
be,  by  your  permission,  like  beholding 
an  ant-hill  {Amei»9n  haufen).  I  mean 
to  say,  that  it  is  as  if  Eppes,  the  devil, 
were  in  it. 

Ton  must  not  snap  your  fingers  at 
me,  my  dearest  friend,  for  I  would  not 
for  all  the  world  have  spoken  out  so 
candidly  if  I  could  have  supposed  that 
it  would  give,  you  offence.  Nor  need 
you  wonder  at  this ;  for  it  is  so  with  all 
composers  who,  without  haviug'from 
their  infancy,  as  it  were,  been  trained 
by  the  whip  and  the  curses  {DimnerwtU 
ter)  of  the  maestro,  pretend  to  do  every 
thing  with  natural  talent  alone.  Some 
compose  fairly  enough,  but  with  other 
people's  ideas,  not  possessing  any  them- 
selves ;  others,  who  have  ideas  of  their 
own,  do  not  understand  how  to  treat 
and  master  them.   This  last  is  your  case. 
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OdIj  do  not  be-aagry,  prmrl-  for  St 
Cecilia's  sake,  not  angry  that  I  break  oat 
80  abruptly.  But  your  song  has  a  bean* 
tiful  cantabile,  and  your  dear  Fmefusl 
ought  to  sing  it  very  often  to  you,  which 
I  should  Gke  as  much  to  see  as  to  hear. 
The  minuet  In  the  quartet  is  also  pleasing 
«n0aghy  particularly  from  the  plac^  I 
hare  marked.  The  coda,  however,  may 
well  clatter  or  tinkle,  but  it  will  nereis 
prodoce  mune  ;  sapienH  $atf  and  also  %6 
the  nihil  tctpienti,  by  whom  I  mean  my* 
self.  I  am  not  rery  expert  in  writing 
on  such  subjects;  I  rather  show  at 
•Dce  how  it  ought  to  be  done. 

*'  You  cannot  imagine  with  what  joy 
I  read  your  letter;  only  yon  ought  not 
to  have  praised  me  so  much.  We  may 
get  accustomed  to  the  hearing  of  such 
things,  but  to  read  them  is  not  quite  so 
well.  You  good  people  make  too  much 
of  me ;  I  do  not  deserve  it,  nor  my  com- 
positions either.  And  what  shall  I  say 
to  your  present,  my  dearest  baron,  that 
«ame  like  a  star  in  a  dark  night,  or  like 
a  flower  in  winter,  or  like  a  cordial  in 
sickness  ?  God  knows  how  I  am  oblig- 
ed, at  times,  to  toil  and  labour  to  gain  a 
wretched  livelihood,  and  Stanerl,  (Con- 
stance,) too,  must  get  something. 

'*  To  him  who  has  told  you  that  I  am 
growing  idle,  I  request  you  nnoerely 
(and  a  baron  may  well  do  such  a  thing) 
to  give  him  a  good  box  on  the  ear. 
How  gladly  would  I  work  and  work,  if 
it  were  only  left  me  to  write  always 
such  music  as  I  please,  and  as  I  can 
write ;  such,  I  mean  to  say,  as  I  myself 
set  some  value  upon.  Thus  I  composed 
three  weeks  ago  an  orchestral  symphony, 
and  by  to-morrow*s  post  I  write  again 
to  Hoifmeister  (the  music-seller)  to 
offer  him  three  pianoforte  quatuors, 
supposing  that  he  is  able  to  pay.  Oh 
Heavens  !  were  I  a  wealthy  man,  I  would 
say, '  Mozart,  compose  what  you  please, 
and  as  well  as  you  can ;  but  tUl  you 
offer  me  something  finished,  you  shall 
not  get  a  single  kreutzer.  I'll  buy  of 
jou  every  MS.,  and  you  shall  not  be 
obliged  to  go  about  and  offer  it  for  sale 
Jake  a  hawker.'  Good  God !  how  sad  aQ 
this  makes  mte,  and  then  again  how  angry 
and  savage,  and  it  is  in  such  a  state  o£ 
mind  that  I  do  things  which  ought  not 
to  be  done.  You  see,  my  dear  good 
friend,  so  it  is,  and  not  as  stupid  or  vile 
wretches  (lumpen)  may  have  told  you. 
Xet  thifli,  however,  go  a  ccuta  del 
diavolo, 

"  I  now  come  to  the  most  difficult 
part  of  your  letter,  which  I  would  will- 
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ia^ly  paw  ot«r  in  nUnos^  for  hen  iiy 
pen  denies  me  its  service.  SliU  I  w A 
try,  even  at  ths  risk  of  hong  veil 
langhed  at  Yoa  say,  you  shoidd  like 
to  luow  my  way  of  oomposiag,  sod 
what  method  I  foUow  in  writbg  w«rb 
of  some  extent.  I  caa  really  say  ne 
more  on  this  subject  than  U)^  foHow- 
ing ;  for  I  myself  know  no  more  abosC 
it,  and  cannot  account  for  it  When  I 
am,  as  it  were,  completely  rnyadf,  en- 
tirely alone,  and  of  good  cheer— ay, 
travelling  in  a  carriage,  or  walking 
after  a  good  meal,  or  during  the  night 
when  I  cannot  sleep;  it  b  on  such  occa- 
sions  that  my  ideas  flow  best  and  nost 
abundantly.  Whence  and  how  tliey 
come,  I  know  not;  nor  can  I  force 
them.  Those  ideas  that  please  ne  I 
retain  in  memory,  and  am  aecostomd, 
as  I  have  been  tdd,  to  hum  them  to 
myself.  If  I  continne  in  tins  way,  it 
soon  occurs  to  me  how  I  may  tan  ths 
or  that  morsel  to  account,  so  as  to  nab 
a  good  dish  of  it ;  that  is  to  say,  agree* 
ably  to  the  rules  of  connterpoiat,  to  tke 
peculiarities  of  the  various  iutrumentii 

"  All  this  fires  my  soul,  and,  pro- 
vided I  am  not  disturbed,  my  subject 
enlarges  itself,  becomes  methodized 
and  defined,  and  the  whole,  thougb  it 
be  long,  stands  almost  complete  and 
finished  in  my  mind,  so  that  I  can  siir* 
vey  it,  like  a  fine  picture  or  a  beautiful 
statue,  at  a  glance.  Nor  do  I  bear  in 
my  imagination  the  parts  svecativ^jff 
but  I  hear  them,  as  it  were,  all  at  once 
(ffleich  dUes  znsammen,)  Whatadefigbt 
this  is  I  cannot  ieVi !  All  this  inventing, 
this  producing,  takes  place  in  a  pleasing 
lively  dream.  Still  the  actual  bearing 
of  the  totU  ensemble  is  after  all  the  best. 
What  has  been  thus  produced  I  do  not 
easily  forget,  and  this  is  perfiaps  th* 
best  gift  I  have  my  DiWne  Maker  t& 
thank  for. 

*'  When  I  proceed  to  write  down  my 
ideas,  I  take  out  of  the  bag  of  my  me- 
mory, if  I  may  use  that  phrase,  ^ 
has  previously  been  collected  into  it  a 
the  way  I  have  mentioned.  For  tMs 
reason  the  committmg  to  paper  is  done 
quickly  enough,  for  every  thing  is,  w  I 
said  before,  already  finished;  and  It 
rareiy  differs  oa  paper  from  whstitwas 
in  my  imagioation.  At  tUs  «i<^^ 
I  can  therefore  safKer  myself  (o  ba  ds- 
tarbed ;  for  wbalever  may  be  ««^^ 
around  me,  I  write,  and  even  talk,  but 
only  of  fowls  and  geese^  or  of  ^'•Jj^ 
Barbe^  or  soma  sack  matten. 
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why  my  productions  take  from  my  hand 
that  partionlar  form  and  style  that  makes 
them  MoxarttMh,  and  different  from  the 
vorks  of  other  composers,  is  probably 
owing  to  the  same  cause  which  renders 
my  nose  so  or  so  large,  so  aquiline,  or, 
in  short,  makes  it  Mozart's,  and  different 
from  those  of  other  people.      For  I 
really  do  not  study  or  aim  at  any  origi- 
nality ;  I  should,  in  fkct,  not  be  able  to 
describe  in  what  mine  consists,  though 
I  tlunk  it  quite  natural  that  persons  who 
hare  really  an  individual  appearance  of 
their  own,  are  also  differently  organized 
from  others,  both  externally  and  inter- 
lally.    At  least  I  know  that  I  hare  con- 
stituted myself  neither  one  way  nor  the 
ether.  ...  .         .        . 

''Here,  my  best  friend  and  well- 
wisher,  the  pages  are  full,  and  the  bottle 
of  your  wine,  which  has  done  the  duty 
of  this  day,  is  nearly  empty.  But  since 
the  letter  which  I  wrote  to  my  father, 
in-law,  to  request  the  hand  of  my  wife, 
I  hardly  ever  hare  written  such  an 
cnonnottsly  long  one.  Pray  take  no- 
thing ilL  In  speaking,  as  in  writing,  I 
must  show  myself  as  I  am,  or  I  must 
hold  my  tongue,  and  throw  my  pen 
aside.  My  last  word  shall  be — ^my  dear- 
est friend,  keep  me  in  kind  remembrance. 
Would  to  God  I  could  one  day  be  the 
cause  of  so  much  joy  to  you  as  you  have 
been  to  me.  Well !  I  drink  to  you  in 
this  glass :  long  live  my  good  and  faith- 
fiil "  W.  A.  MoBABi." 

Before  lie  left  Prussia,  the  King 
offered  him  an  appointment  and  a 
liberal  pension.  "  Can  I  leave  my 
good  Emperor?"  said  Mozart  with 
emotion.  The  proposal,  however, 
made  its  impression,  and  shortly 
afterwards  probably  encouraged  him,at 
Vienna,  on  occasion  of  fresh  intrigues 
against  him,  to  tender  his  resignation 
of  his  paltry  situation  there.  But  a 
kind-like  appeal  from  his  imperial 
patron  drove  him  at  once  from  his 
intention,  and  fixed  him  where  he 
was.  It  was  afterwards  hinted  to 
him  that  he  might,  at  least,  have 
taken  this  opportunity  to  stipulate  for 
a  better  provision  for  himself.  "  Sa- 
tan himself,"  he  replied,  *^  would 
hardly  have  thought  of  bargaining  at 
such  a  moment." 

The  year  1789-90  seems  to  have 
been  abont  the  most  disastrous  in  the 
situation  of  his  affairs,  and  led  to  the 
most  unhappy  results. 


"  The  mosic-shops,  as  a  source  of  in- 
comoy  were  almost  closed  to  him,  as  he 
could  not  submit  his  genius  to  the  dic- 
tates of  fashion.  Hoffmeister,  the  pub- 
lisher, having  once  advised  him  to  write 
in  a  more  popular  style,  or  he  could  not 
continue  to  purchase  his  compositions^ 
he  answered  with  unusual  bitterness^ 
*  Then  I  can  make  no  more  by  my  pen» 
and  I  had  better  starve,  and  go  to  de- 
struction at  once.'  The  fits  of  dejection 
which  he  experienced  were  partly  the 
effect  of  bodily  ailments,  but  more  of  a 
weariness  with  the  perplexity  of  affair^ 
and  of  a  prospect  which  afforded  him 
but  one  object  on  which  he  could  gaze 
with  certainty  of  relief,  and  that  was 
*-death.  Constant  disappointment  in- 
troduced him  to  indulgences  which  he 
had  not  before  permitted  himself. 

''  He  became  wild  in  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure ;  whatever  changed  the  scene 
was  delightful  to  him,  and  the  more  ex- 
travagant the  better.  His  associates, 
and  the  frequent  guests  at  his  table, 
were  recommended  by  their  animal 
spirits  aud  capacity  as  boon  companions. 
They  were  stage^players  and  orchestral 
musicians,  low  and  unprincipled  persons, 
whose  acquaintance  injured  him  still 
mere  in  reputation  than  in  purse. 
Two  of  these  men,  Schickaneder, 
the  director  of  a  theatre  (for  whom 
Mozart  wrote  the  '  Zauberflotc,')  and 
Stadler,  a  clarionet-player,  are  luiown 
to  have  behaved  with  gross  dishonesty 
towards  the  composer ;  and  yet  he  for- 
gave them,  and  continued  their  bene- 
^ctor.  The  society  of  Shickaneder,  a 
man  of  grotesque  humour,  often  in  diffi- 
culties, but  of  inexhaustible  cheerfulness 
and  good-fellowship,  had  attractions  for 
Mozart,  and  led  him  into  some  excesses 
that  contributed  to  the  disorder  of  his 
health,  as  he  was  obliged  to  retrieve  a( 
night  the  hours  lost  in  the  day.  A  long- 
continued  irregularity  of  income,  also, 
disposed  him  to  make  the  most  of  any 
favourable  moment;  and  when  a  few 
rouleaus  of  gold  brought  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  the  Champagne  and  Tokay 
began  to  flow.  This  course  is  unhappily 
no  novelty  in  the  shifting  life  of  genius, 
overworked  and  ill-rewarded,  and  seek- 
ing to  throw  off  its  cares  in  the  pursuits 
ai^  excitements  of  vulgar  existence,  ft 
is  necessary  to  know  the  composer  as  a 
man  of  pleasure,  in  order  to  understand 
certain  allusions  in  the  correspondence 
of  his  last  years,  when  his  affairs  were 
in  the  most  embarrassed  condition,  and 
his   absence  from  Vienna    frequently 
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paused  by  the  pressure  of  creditors. 
He  appears  at  tUs  time  to  have  ezpe- 
rieDced  moments  of  poignant  self-re- 
proach. His  loTe  of  dancing,  masqner- 
adesy  masked  balls,  &c.,  was  so  great, 
that  he  did  not  willingly  forego  an  op- 
portunity of  joining  any  one  of  those 
assemblies^  whether  public  or  private. 
He  dressed  handsomely,  and  wished  to 
make  a  faTOurable  impresdon  in  society 
independently  of  his  music.  He  was  sen- 
sitiye  with  regard  to  his  figure,  and  was 
annoyed  when  he  heard  that  the  Prussian 
ambassador  had  said  to  some  one, '  Yon 
must  not  estimate  the  genius  of  Mosart 
by  the  insignificance  of  his  exterior.' 
The  extremity  of  his  animal  spirits  may 
occasion  surprise.  He  composed  pan- 
tomimes and  ballets,  and  danced  in  them 
himself,  and  at  the  carnival  balls  some- 
times assumed  a  character.  He  was 
actually  incomparable  in  Arlequin  and 
Pierrot.  The  public  masquerades  at 
Viennay  during  the  carnival,  were  sup- 
ported with  all  the  vivacity  of  Italy; 
the  emperor  occasionally  mingled  in 
them,  and  his  example  was  generally 
followed.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to 
measure  these  enjoyments  by  our  colder 
northern  notions." 

It  Bhonld  be  added,  what  Mr 
Holmes  tells  ns  on  good  aathority, 
that  the  vice  of  ebrictj  was  not 
among  Mozart's  failings.  ^*  He  drank 
to  the  point  of  exhilaration,  bat  not 
beyond."  His  fondness  for  ballet- 
dancing  may  seem  strange  to  ns,  who 
have  almost  a  Boman  repugnance  to 
such  exhibitions  in  men  of  good  sta- 
tion. Bat  it  is  possible  that  in  some 
minds  the  love  of  graceful  motion  may 
be  a  refined  passion  and  an  exalted 
art ;  and  it  is  singular  that  Mozart's 
wife  told  of  him,  that,  in  his  own  es- 
timation, his  4;aste  lay  in  dancing 
rather  than  in  mosic. 

"  That  these  scenes  of  extravagant 
delight  seduced  him  into  occasional  in- 
dulgences, which  cannot  be  reconciled 
with  the  purity  of  his  earlier  life,  it 
would  be  the  worst  affecUtion  in  hb 
"biographer  to  deny.  Nor  is  it  necessary 
to  the  vindication  of  Mozart  that  such 
temporary  errors  should  be  suppressed 
by  a  feeling  of  mistaken  delicacy.  Liv- 
ing in  such  a  round  of  excitements,  and 
tortured  by  perpetual  misfortunes, 
there  is  nothing  very  surprising  in  the 
fact,  that  he  should  sometimes  have  been 
|drawn  into  the  dangerous  vortex;  but 
T^e  redeemed  the  true  nobiUty  of  his 


nature  by  preserving,  in  the  midst  of 
his  hasty  inconstancies,  the  most  ear- 
nest and  unfaiUng  attachment  to  his 
home.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of  his 
real  character,  that  he  always  confessed 
his  transgressions  to  his  wife^  who  hsd 
the  wise  generosity  -  to  pardon  thcB, 
from  that  confidence  in  lus  truth  which 
survived  alike  the  troubles  and  tanpta- 
tions  of  their  checkered  lives." 

Let  none  lightly  dare  either  to  con- 
demn or  to  imitate  the  irregolaritia 
of  life  of  snoh  wondrous  men  as  Mo- 
zart and  onr  own  Bnms.  Those  who 
may  be  gifted  with  equally  strong  and 
exquisite  sensibilities  as  they,  as  fine 
and  flexible  affections,  as  bright  an 
imagination,  beautifying  evexy  object 
on  which  its  rainbow  ocHonra  rest,  and 
who  have  been  equally  tried  by  aiBic* 
tion  and  nusconstmction,  and  equally 
tempted  by  brilliant  opportunities  of 
pleasure  in  the  interviUs  of  penury 
and  pain — these,  if  they  stand  fast, 
may  be  allowed  to  speak,  and  they 
will  seldom  speak  nnchaiitably,  of 
their  brethren  who  hare  fisdlen ;  or,  If 
they  fall,  they  may  be  heard  to  plead 
a  somewhat  similar  excnse.  But  let 
ordinaiy  men,  and  men  less  extraor- 
dinary than  those  we  speak  of,  be- 
ware how  they  either  refer  to  them  as 
a  reproach,  or  follow  them  as  aa 
example. 

The  excesses  of  men  of  genius  are 
always  exaggerated  by  their  enemies, 
and  often  overrated  even  by  their 
friends  and  companions.  With  cha- 
racteristic fervour  they  enter  enthu- 
siastically into  eYtry  thing  in  which 
they  engage ;  and,  when  they  indulge 
in  dissipation,  delight  to  sport  on  the 
brink  of  all  its  terrors,  and  to  outvie 
in  levity  and  extravagance  the  m<^ 
practised  professors  of  their  new  art. 
Few  that  see  or  hear  them  think,  that 
even  in  the  midst  of  thdr  revels  their 
hearts  are  often  far  away,  or  are  ex- 
tracting good  from  the  evil  spread 
before  them ;  and  that  all  the  waste 
of  time  and  talent,  so  openly  and 
ostentatiously  exhibited,  is  compen- 
sated in  secret  by  longer  and  Intenser 
application  to  the  tme  object  of  their 
pursuit,  and  by  acts  of  atonement 
and  self-denial,  of  which  the  oonsdons 
stars  of  heaven  arc  the  only  created 
witnesses.  The  worst  operation  of 
dissolute  indulgences  on  genins  is  sot, 
perhaps,  in  prodndng  depravity  of 
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heart  or  babits,  for  its  pore  plumes 
have  a  virtue  about  them  that  is  a 
preservative  against  pollution  ;  but  in 
wearing  out  the  frame,  ruffling  the 
temper,  and  depressing  the  spirits, 
and  thus  embittering  as  well  as  short- 
ening a  career  that,  even  when  most 
peaceful  and  placid,  is  often  destined 
to  be  short  and  sad  enough. 

The  good-natured  sympathy  which 
Mozart  always  felt  in  the  welfare  of 
the  very  humblest  of  his  brethren  of 
the  lyre,  is  highly  creditable  to  him. 
But  the  extent  to  which  he  sacrificed 
his  own  interests  to  serve  them,  was 
often  any  thing  but  prudent.  He  was 
devoid  of  every  sordid  and  avaiicious 
filling,  and  indeed  carried  his  gene- 
rosity to  an  excess. 

^  The  extreme  kindness  of  his  nature 
irss  grossly  abused  by  artful  perform- 
ers, music-seUers,  and  managers  of  thea- 
tres. Whenever  any  poor  artists, 
strangers  in  Vienna,  appUed  to  him  for 
assistance,  be  offered  them  the  use  of 
his  house  and  table,  introduced  them  to 
the  persons  whom  be  thought  could  be 
of  use  to  them,  and  frequently  com- 
posed for  their  use  concertos,  of  which 
he  did  not  even  keep  a  copy,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  the  exclusive  ad- 
vantage of  playing  them.  But,  not 
content  with  this,  they  sold  these  pieces 
to  music-publishers;  and  thus  repaid 
his  kindness  by  robbing  him.  He  sel- 
dom received  any  recompense  for  his 
pianoforte  compositions,  but  generally 
wrote  them  for  his  friends,  who  were, 
of  course,  anxious  to  possess  some  work 
of  his  for  their  own  use,  and  suited  to 
their  powers  of  playing.  Artaria,  a 
music-seller  of  Vienna,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  trade,  contrived  to  get  pos- 
session of  many  of  these  pieces,  and  pub- 
lished them  without  obtaining  the  au- 
thor's consent,  or  making  him  any  remu- 
neration for  them.  A  Polish  count,  who 
was  invited  to  a  concert  at  Mozart's 
boose,  heard  a  quintet  performed  for  the 
first  time,  nith  which  he  was  so  greatly 
defighted  that  heaskedMozart  to  compose 
for  him  a  trio  for  the  flute.  Mozart 
agreed,  on  condition  that  he  should  do 
it  at  fab  own  time.  The  count  next  day 
sent  a  polite  note,  expressive  of  his 
thanka  for  the  pleasire  he  had  enjoyed, 
and,  along  with  it,  one  hundred  gold 
demi-sovereigns  (about  j^lOO  sterling.) 
Mozart  inunediately  sent  him  the  ori- 
ginal score  of  the  quintet  that  bad 
pleased  him  so  much.     The  count  re- 
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turned  to  Vienna  a  year  afterwards,  and> 
calling  upon  Mozart,  enqmred  for  the 
trio.  Mozart  said  that  he  had  never 
found  himself  in  a  disposition  to  write 
any  thing  worthy  of  his  acceptance. 
*'  Perhaps,  then,"  said  the  count,  "  you 
may  find  yourself  in  a  disposition  to  re- 
turn me  the  hundred  demi-sovereigns 
I  paid  you  beforehand."  Mozart  in- 
stantly handed  him  the  money,  but  the 
count  said  not  a  word  about  the  quintet ; 
and  the  composer,  soon  afterwards  had 
the  satisfaction  of  sedng  it  published  by 
Artaria,  arranged  as  a  quartet,  for  the 
pianoforte,  violin,  tenor,  and  violoncello. 
Mozart's  quintets  for  wind  instruments, 
published  also  as  pianoforte  quartets, 
are  among  the  most  charming  and  popu- 
lar of  his  instrumental  compositions  for 
the  chamber;  and  this  anecdote  is  a 
specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  he  lose 
the  benefit  he  ought  to  have  derived, 
even  from  his  finest  works.  The  opera 
of  the  ^  Zauberflote '  was  composed  for 
the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distresses  of 
a  manager,  who  had  been  ruined  by  un- 
successful speculations,  and  came  to  im- 
plore his  assistance.  Mozart  gave  him 
the  score  without  price,  with  full  per« 
mission  to  perform  it  in  his  own  theatre^ 
and  for  his  own  benefit ;  only  stipulating 
that  he  was  not  to  give  a  copy  to  any 
one,  in  order  that  the  author  might 
afterwards  be  enabled  to  dispose  of  the 
copyright.  The  manager  promised 
strict  compliance  with  the  condition. 
The  opera  was  brought  out,  filled  his 
theatre  and  his  pockets,  and,  some  short 
time  afterwards,  appeared  at  five  or  six 
different  theatres,  by  means  of  copies 
received  from  the  grateful  manager." 

Mozart^s  career,  when  hastening  to 
its  close,  was  illumined  by  gleams  of 
prosperity  that  came  but  too  late. 
On  returning  from  Prague,  in  Nov. 
1791,  from  bringing  out  the  Clemenza 
di  Tiio^  at  the  coronation  of  Leopold, 
the  new  Emperor — 

''  He  found  awaiting  him  the  appoint- 
ment of  kapell-meister  to  the  cathedral 
church  of  St  Stephen,  with  all  its  emolu- 
ments, besides  extensive  conunissiona 
from  HoUand  and  Hungary  for  works 
to  be  periodically  delivered.  This, 
with  his  engagements  for  the  theatres 
of  Prague  and  Vienna,  assured  him  of 
a  competent  income  for  the  future^ 
exempt  from  all  necessity  for  degrad- 
ing employment.  But  prospects  of 
worldly^  happiness  were  now  phantoms 
that  only  came  to  mock  bis  helpless* 
ness^  and  embitter  his  parting  hour.*', 
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^  Now  most  I  go/'  he  woidd  exclaim^ 
« just  as  I  shoiSd  be  able  to  Uyo  in 
peaoe;  now  leaye  my  art  when,  no 
loiter  the  alaTe  of  fashion,  nor  the 
tool  of  speoolatora,  I  ooohl  follow  the 
dictates  of  my  own  feeling,  and  write 
wfaaterer  my  heart  prompts.  I  mast 
leave  my  family — my  poor  ehydren,  s(t 
the  Tery  instant  in  which  I  should  have 
been  able  to  provide  for  their  weUare." 

The  story  of  bis  composing  the 
requiem  for  a  mysterions  stranger,  and 
his  melancholy  forebodings  daring  its 
composition,  are  too  well  known  to 
require  repetition  here.  The  incident, 
to  all  appearance,  was  not  extraor- 
dinary in  itself,  and  owed  its  imposing 
character  chiefly  to  the  morbid  state 
of  Mozart^s  mind  at  the  time. 

On  the  5th  of  December  1791,  the 
ill-defined  disease  under  which  he  had 
for  some  time  laboured,  ended  in  his 
dissolntion ;  and  subsequent  examina- 
tion showed  that  inflammation  of  the 
brain  had  taken  place.  He  felt  that 
he  was  dying — "  The  taste  of  death,** 
he  said  to  his*  sister-in-law,  '^  is  id- 
ready  on  my  tongue-—/  ttuU  tfeath  ; 
and' who  will  be  near  to  support  my 
Constance  if  you  go  away  ?  " 

<<  Siissmayer  (an  assistant)  was  stand* 
ing  by  the  bedside,  and  on  the  counter* 
pane  lay  the  *  Requiem,'  coocerning 
which  Mozart  was  still  speaking  and 
giving  directions.  As  he  looked  over 
its  pages  for  the  last  time,  he  said, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes, '  Did  I  not  tell 
you  that  I  was  writing  this  for  my- 
self?'" 

It  should  be  ad^ed  that  this  ''  Siiss- 
mayer, who  had  obtained  possession  of 
one  transcript  of  the  'Requiem,'  the 
other  having  been  delivered  to  the 
stranger  immediately  after  Mozart's  de* 
eease,  published  the  score  some  years 
afterwards,  claiming  to  have  composed 
from  the  Sanctusto  the  end.  As  there  was 
no  6ne  to  contradict  this  extraordinary 
story,  it  found  partial  oredit  until  IS89, 


whieai  a  fidl  score  of  the  '  ReqideB'  in 
Mozart's  handwriting  was  discovertd." 

We  have  now  done.  The  life  sod 
character  that  we  have  been  coa- 
sidering,  speak  for  themselves.  Mo- 
zart is  not  pwhapa  the  greatest 
composer  that  ever  lived,  bat  Handel 
only  is  greater  than  he;  and  to  be 
second  to  Handel,  seems  now  to 
us  the  highest  conceivable  praise. 
Yet,  in  some  departments,  Mozart 
was  even  greater  than  his  prede- 
cessor. It  is  Jiot  our  intention  to 
characterise  his  excellences  as  a  con- 

goser.  The  millions  of  mankind  that 
e  has  delighted  in  one  form  or  other, 
accoixling  to  their  opportuniUes  and 
capacities,  have  spoken  his  best  pane- 
gyric in  the  involuntary  accents  of 
open  and  enthusiastic  admintien; 
and  his  name  will  for  ever  be  sweefi 
In  the  ear  of  eveiy  one  who  has 
music  in  hie  sonL 

Tworemaits  only  we  wiUmakenpoa 
Moaart's  taste  and  system  as  a  master, 
Thefirstis,  thatheinvarisiify  eonidcr- 
ed  and  proclaimed,  thst  the  greatobject 
of  music  was,  not  to  astonish  by  its 
difficulty,  but  to  delight  by  its  beauty. 
Some  of  his  own  compositions  are 
difficult  as  well  as  beautiful,  and  in 
some  the  beauty  may  be  too  transcen- 
dental for  senses  less  exalted  than  his 
own.  But  the  production  of  pieamrt, 
in  all  itsvariea  forms  and  degrees, 
was  his  uniform  aim  and  efibrt ;  and 
no  master  has  been  more  sucoessfoL 
Our  next  remark  is,  that,  with  all  his 
genius,  ho  was  a  laborions  and  leaned 
musician ;  and  the  monument  to  his 
own  fame  which  he  hae  completed  in 
his  works,  was  built  upon  the  most  an- 
xious, heartfelt,  and  humble  study  of 
all  the  works  of  exceUenoe  that  then 
existed,  and  without  knowing  and 
understanding  which,  he  truly  ftlU 
that  he  could  never  have  equalled  or 
surpassed  them. 


1^45.]      Juooomd  of  a  VisU  to  Oe  Vokano  o/Kirauea,  m  Owhphee. 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  BLACKWOOD^S  MAGAZIKE. 

So,— The  accompanying  nanrative  was  originally  sont  from  the  Sandwich 
Islands  in  the  shape  of  a  letter.  Since  my  retnm  to  England,  it  has  been 
«Bgge8ted  to  me  that  it  wonid  soit  yovr  pages.  If  yon  think  so,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  place  it  at  yonr  disposaL  The  gronnd-plan  annexed  is  intended 
nerely  to  assist  die  description :  it  has  no  pretensions  to  strict  accuracy,  the 
^wtances  have  been  eatimatedf  not  measnred.--I  remain.  Sir,  yonr  obedient 

An  Offecek  of  the  Botjll  Navt. 
Accomrr  of  a  visit  to  the  volcano  of  kikauea,  in  owkyhee, 

SANDWICH  ISLANDS,  IN  SEPTEMBER  1844. 


The  ship  being  abont  to  inroceed  to 
Byron^s  Bay,  (the  Ililo  of  the  natives,) 
on  the  N.£.  side  of  Owhyhee,  to 
water,  the  captain  arranged,  that  to 
give  an  opportunity  to  all  those  who 
wished  to  visit  the  volcano,  distant 
fhun  the  anchorage  forty  miles,  the  ex- 
cursion should  be  made  in  two  parties. 
Having  anchored  on  Wednesday  the 
11th  of  September,  he  and  several  of 
the  officers  left  Hilo  early  on  the  12th ; 
they  travelled  on  horseback,  and  re- 
turned on  the  ensuing  Monday,  higlily 
•delisted  with  their  trip,  but  giving  a 
melancholy  description  of  the  road, 
which  they  pronounced  to  be  in  some 
places  impassable  to  people  ,on  foot. 
This  latter  intelligence  was  disheart- 
ening to  the  second  division,  some  of 
whom,  and  myself  of  the  number,  had 
intended  to  walk.  These,  notwith- 
standing, adhered  to  their  resolution ; 
;&nd  the  second  party,  consisting  of 
eight,  left  the  ship  at  6  a.bc.  on  Tues- 
day. Some  on  horseback,  and  some 
on  foot,  we  got  away  from  the  village 
abont  eight  o'clock,  attended  by  th&- 
teen  natives,  to  whose  calabashes  our 
prog  and  clothing  had  been  transfer- 
red ;  these  calabashes  answer  this  pur- 
pose admirably ;  they  are  gourds  of 
enonnous  sioe,  cut  through  rather 
above  their  largest  diameter,  which  is 
from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet;  the 
half  of  another  gourd  forms  the  lid, 
and  keeps  all  dean  and  dry  within ; 
when  filled,  they  are  hung  by  net- 
work to  each  end  of  a  pole  ^rown 
across  the  shoulders  of  a  native,  who 
will  thus  travel  with  a  load  of  fifty  or 
sixty  pounds  abont  three  miles  an 
hour.  The  day  was  fine  and  bright, 
and  we  started  in  high  spirits,  the 
horsemen  hardly  able  to  conceal  their 
exultation  in  their  superiority  over 


the  walkers,  whilst  they  cantered  over 
the  plain  from  which  our  ascent  com- 
menced ;  this,  4000  feet  almost  gra- 
dual in  forty  miles,  is  not  fatiguing ; 
and  thus,  although  we  found  the  path 
through  a  wood  about  three  miles 
long,  very  deep,  and  the  air  oppres- 
sive, we  all  arrived  together  without 
distress  at  the  "  half-way  house,"  by 
1  P.M.  Suppose  a  haystack  hollow- 
ed out,  and  some  holes  cut  for  doors 
and  windows,  and  you  have  a  picture 
of  the  "  half-way  house,"  and  the  ordi- 
nary dwellings  of  the  natives  of  these 
islands;  it  is  kept  by  a  respectable 
person,  chiefly  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  travellers,  and  in  it  we  found 
the  comfort  of  a  table,  a  piece  of  fur- 
niture by  these  people  usually  con- 
sidered superfluous.  Here  we  soon 
made  ourselves  snug,  commencing  by 
throwing  ourselves  on  the  mats,  and 
allowing  a  dozen  vigorous  urchins  to 
^«  rumi  rumi "  us.  In  this  process  of 
shampooing,  every  muscle  is  kneaded 
or  beaten;  the  refreshing  luxury  it 
affords  can  only  be  perfectly  appre- 
ciated by  those  who  have,  like  ns, 
walked  twenty  miles  on  a  bad  road,  in 
a  tropical  climate.  Here  we  were  to 
stay  the  night,  and  our  first  object 
was  to  prepare  dinner  and  then  to  eat 
it;  all  seemed  disposed  to  assist  in 
the  last  part  of  this  operation,  and 
where  every  one  was  anxious  to 
please,  and  determined  to  be  pleased, 
sociability  could  not  be  absent.  After 
this  we  whiled  away  onr  time  with 
books  and  conversation,  till  one  by 
one  dropping  asleep,  all  became  quiet, 
except  a  wretched  child  belonging  to 
our  hostess,  who,  from  one  comer  of 
tiie  hut,  every  now  and  then  set  up  its 
shrill  pipe  to  disturi)  our  slumbers. 
We  were  on  the  march  the  next  mom- 
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ing  at  BIX,  the  walkers  more  confident 
than  the  horsemen,  some  of  whose 
beasts  did  not  seem  at  all  disposed  for 
another  day's  work.  Our  road  lay  for 
the  most  part  through  immense  seas  of 
lava,  in  the  crevices  of  which  a  variety 
of  ferns  had  taken  root,  and,  though  re- 
lieving the  otherwise  triste  appearance, 
in  many  places  shnt  out  our  view  of 
any  thing  besides.  Two  of  the  walk- 
era,  and  some  of  the  horsemen,  came 


in  at  the  journey's  end,  shortly  after 
eleven  o'clock;  the  remainder,  some 
leaving  their  horses  behind  &em, 
straggled  in  by  two  p.m.  Here  we 
were  at  the  crater  1  Shall  I  confess 
that  my  first  feeling  was  disappoint- 
ment? The  plan  shows  some  distanee 
between  the  onter  and  inner  rims,  im- 
mediately below  iknb  place  where  the 
house  (F)  is  situated ;  this  is  filled  up 
by  another  level,  which  shuts  out  a 


A  A  The  outer  rim. 
B  B  The  inner  rim. 
C  The  active  crater. 
DDDDD  The  surface  of 
the  large  crater. 
E  E  £  E    The  dike. 


Explanation  of  Plan : — 
F        The  house. 
G        The  hut 
H  H    Track  to  and  from  crater. 


1 1     Track  of  party  on  Wednesday  night, 
0  0  000  00  Cones  in  large  crater. 
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greftt  part  of  the  prospect;  the  re-* 
mainder  was  too  distant,  and  the 
snn^s  rays  too  powerful,  to  allow  of  our 
seeing  more  than  a  quantity  of  smokei 
and  an  occasional  fi^ry  ebullition  from 
the  further  extremity.     It  was  not 
until  we  had  walked  to  the  hut  (G) 
that  we  became  sensible  of  the  awful 
grandeur  of  the  scene  below;  from 
this  point  we  looked  perpendicularly 
down  on  the  blackened  mass,  and  felt 
our  insignificance.  The  path  leads  be- 
tween many  fissures  in  the  ground, 
from  which  sulphurous  vapour  and 
steam  issue ;  the  latter,  condensing  on 
the  surrounding  bushes,  and  falling 
into  holes  in  the  compact  lava,  affords 
a  supply  of  most  excellent  water. 
As  evening  set  in,  the  active  volcano 
assumed  fi^m  the  house  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  city  in  flames ;  long  inter* 
seeling  lines  of  fire  looked  like  streets 
in  a  blaze  ;  and  when  here  and  there 
a  more  conspicuous  burst  took  place, 
fancy  pictured  a  church  or  some  large 
building  a  prey  to  the  element.    Not 
contented  with  this  distant  view,  three 
of  ourparty  started  for  the  hut,  whence 
in  the  afternoon  we  had  so  fine  a 
prospect.    When  there,  although  our 
curiosity   was    highly    gratified,    it 
prompted  us  to  see  more ;  so,  pressing 
a  native  Into  our  service,  we  proceed- 
ed along  the  brink  of  the  N.W.  side, 
until,  being  neariy  half-way  round  the 
outer  circle  of  the  crater,  wo  had 
hoped  to  obtain  almost  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  active  volcano ;  we  were 
therefore  extremely  chagrined  to  find, 
that  as  we  drew  nearer  our  object,  it 
was  completely  shut  out  by  a  ridge 
below  the  one  on  which  we  stood. 
Our  walking  had  thus  far  been  very 
difficidt,  if  not  dangerous,  and  this, 
with  the  fatigues  of  the  morning,  had 
nearly  exhausted  our  perseverance. 
We  determined,  however,  to  miUce 
another  effort  before  giving  it  up,  and 
were  repaid  by  the  discovery  of  a 
spur  which  led  us  down,  and  thence 
through  a  short  valley  to  the  pomt 
where    our    track    (I)    terminates. 
We   came  in   sight  of  the   crater 
as  we  crested   the   hill;    the  view 
from  hence  was  most  brilliant.    The 
crater  appeared  nearly  drcular,  and 
was  traversed  in  all  directions  by 
what  seemed  canals  of  fire  intensely 
bri^t ;  several  of  these  radiated  firom 
a  centre  near  the  NJS.  edge,  so  as  to 
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form  a  star,  from  which  a  corusca< 
tion,  as  if  of  jets  of  burning  gas,  was 
emitted.    In  other  parts  were  furnaces 
in  terrible  activity,  and  undergoing 
continual  change,  sometimes  becoming 
comparatively  dark,  and  then  burst- 
ing forth,  throwing  up   torrents  of 
flame  and  molten  lava*    All  around 
the  edge  it  seemed  exceedingly  agi- 
tated, and  a  noise  like  surf  was  audi- 
ble ;  otherwise  the  stillness  served  to 
heighten  the  effect  upon  the  senses, 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  describe. 
The  waning  moon  warned  us  to  re- 
turn, and  reluctantly  we  retraced  our 
steps ;  it  required  care  to  do  this,  so 
that  we  did  not  get  back  to  the  house 
before  midnight.    Worn  out  with  the 
day's  exertions,  we  threw  ourselves 
on  the  ground  and  fell  asleep,  but  not 
before  I  had  revolved  the  possibility 
of  standing  at  the  brink  of  the  active- 
crater  after  nightfall.    In  the  morn- 
ing we  matured  the  plan,  which  was 
to  descend  by  daylight,  so  as  to  re- 
connoitre our  road,  to  return  to  din- 
ner, and  then,  if  we  thought  it  practi- 
cable, to  leave  the  house  about  5  p.u.^ 
and  to  remain  in  the  large  crater  till 
after  night  set  in.    The  only  objec- 
tion to  this  scheme  (and  it  was  a  most 
serious  one)  was,  that  when  we  men- 
tioned it  to  the  guides,  they  appeared 
completely  horror-struck  at  the  notion 
of  it.     Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  volcanic  activity^ 
the  common  people  have  ajsupersti- 
tious  dread  of  a  presiding  deity ;  in 
this  place,  especially,  where  they  are 
scarify  rescued   from   heathenism^ 
we  were  not  surprised  to  find  it.  This,, 
and  their  personal  fears,  (no  human 
being  ever  having,   as  the  natives 
assured  us,  entered  the  crater  in  dark- 
ness,) we  then  found  insuperable :  all 
we  could  do  was  to  take  the  best 
guides  we  were  able  to  procure  with  us> 
by  daylight,  so  that  they  should  re- 
fresh their  memories  as  to  the  locaie^ 
and  ascertain  if  any  change  had  taken 
place  since  their  last  visit,  and  trust 
to  being  able  during  our  walk  to  per- 
suade one  to  return  with  us  in  tho 
evening.    Accordingly  we  all  left  the 
house  after  breakfast,  following  the 
track  marked  (H),  which  led  us  pre- 
cipitously down,  till  we  landed  on  the 
surface  of  the  large  crater,  an  im- 
mense pheet  of  scoriaceous  lava  cooled 
suddenly  firom  a  state  of  fusion ;  th& 
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upheaved  waves  aad  deep  ImUows  ^of  the  VQlcaao,iHiflathe8iRfMK  £^ 
evidendng  thai  eongelation  has  taken  '        ^---^ 


place  before  the  mighty  agitatun  haa 
aobsided.  It  is  dotted  with  cones 
60  or  70  feet  high,  aad  extensiveiy 
intersected  by  deep  cracks,  fiom  both 
of  which  snlphnioiis  smolce  ascends. 
It  is  Bnrroanded  by  a  wall  about 
twelve  miles  in  dixsnmfarence,  In  most 
parts  1000  feet  deep.  I  despahr  <^ 
conveying  an  idea  of  what  onr  seasao 
tions  were,  when  we  first  launched 
out  on  this  fearfnl  pit  to  cross  to  the 
active  crater  at  the  forther  end.  With 
kll  the  feeling  of  insecnrity  that  at- 
tends treading  on  unsafe  iee,  was 
combined  the  ntter  sense  of  helpless- 
ness the  desolation  of  the  scene  en- 
couraged :  it  prodnced  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive dread,  snch  as  brates  might 
be  supposed  to  feel  in  such  situations. 
This,  however,  socm  left  us,  and  at- 
tending our  guides,  who  led  us  away 
to  the  right  for  about  a  mile,  we 
turned  abruptly  to  the  left,  and  came 
upon  a  deep  dike,  which,  running  oon- 


to  its  margin.  Owing  to  this  we 
came  suddenly  in  view  of  it,  and,  kiit 
in  anaaement,  walked  silently  on  to 
the  binik.  To  the  party  who  had 
BMde  the  eiucunion  the  preriwia 
evening,  the  snipiise  waa  Bot  so  great 
as  to  the  othea ;  iBoroover,  a  bright 
noonday  son,  and  a  floating  mings 
which  made  it  difficult  to  disoeBi  te 
real  from  the  deceptive,  robbed  the 
scene  ai  much  of  its  briHianej ;  styi 
it  was  tmly  snbHme,  as  a  tehie  at- 
tempt at  descK^ition  will  show.  lUs 
immaue  caldron,  two  and  three  quar« 
ter  miles  in  cntamference,  is  £Ued  to 
within  taranty  tet  of  its  brim  with 
red  molten  lava,  over  which  liet  a 
thin  scorn  resewibling  the  slag  on  a 
smfAting  Aimace.  The  whole  sai&oo 
was  in  fearful  agitation.  Great  idl- 
ers followed  eadi  other  to  the  ade, 
and,  breaking,  diflcdosed  deep  edges  of 
crimson.  Timse  were  the  camiis  of 
fire  we  had  noticed  the  night  hefeie 
diverging  from  a  common  centrs,  sad 


centric  with  the  sides,  terminates  near    ^^  f uniaces  in  equal  activity ;  while 


the  active  crater,  with  which  I  con- 
ceive its  bottom  is  on  a  level.    The 
lava  had  slipped  into  it  where  we 
crossed,  and  the  loose  blocks  were 
difficult  to  scramble  oyer.     In  the 
k>west  part  where  these  had  not  fallen, 
the  fire  appeared  inunediately  beneath 
I3ie  surface.    The  guides  here  evinced 
great  caution,  trying  with  their  poles 
before  yenturing  their  weight;    ^ 
heat  was  intense,  and  made  us  glad 
to  find  ourselres  again  on  terra  J^ma^ 
if  that  expression  may  be  allowed 
where  the  walking  was  exceedingly 
disagreeable,  owing  to  the  hoUowness 
of  the  lava,  formed  in  great  bubbles, 
that  continually  broke  and  let  us  in 
up  to  our  knees.    This  dike  has  pro- 
bably been  formed  by  the  drainage  of 
the  volcano  by  a  lateral  vent,  as  the 
part  of  the  crater  which  it  confines 
has  sunk  lower  than  that  outside  it, 
and  the  contraction  caused  by  loss  of 
heat  may  well  account  for  its  width, 
which  yaries  from  one  to  three  bun- 
dle yards.    In  support  of  this  opin- 
ion, I  may  mention,  that  in  1640  a 
molten  river  broke  out,  eight  miles  to 
the  eastward,  and,  in  some  places  six 
miles  broad,  roUed  down  to  the  sea. 
Where  it  materially  altered  the  line  of 
coast.    From  where  we  crossed,  there 
w  a  gradual  rise  until  within  800  yards 


what  had  appeund  to  ns  like  jets 
of  gas,  proved  to  be  fitful  spurts 
of  lava,  tinnwn  np  from  all  .psiito  of 
the  lake  (though  pdndpatty  from  the 
focus  near  the  N  J^.  edge)  a  hug^  of 
tiiirty  feet.  Most  people  piobaUy 
would  have  been  aati^ed  with  having 
witnessed  tiiis  magnificent  spectacle; 
bat  our  admiration  waa  so  little  ex- 
hausted, that  tiie  idea  contiaBsDy 
suggested  itself,  ^^  How  grand  would 
this  be  by  night  1  *'  The  party  who 
had  enoounterod  the  difficnltias  «f  the 
walk  the  night  befon,  weie  convineed 
that  no  greater  ones  existed  in  that 
of  to-day ;  and  therefore^  it  contiaaed 
fine,  and  we  could  indsoe  the  giads 
to  accompany  ns,  the  prqject  was 
feasible.  Theavarioeof  onettfthsM 
ultimately  oyescame  his  fisars,  sad, 
under  his  dfreotion,  we  again  M  the 
house  at  5  P.M.,  and,  refeiuninif  hyonr 
old  track,  reached  the  hill  above  the 
crater  about  the  time  tlie  sun  set, 
though  long  afkr  it  had  svdL  below 
the  edge  of  the  pit.  Hen  we  halted, 
and  smoking  our  dgars  Ms  from  the 
cracks  (now  ved-Jiot>  wUch  we  had 
passed  unnoticed  ki  the  i^Lanof  the 
sunlight,  waited  until  it  heonme  quite 
dark,  when  we  moved  on;  andi,giestss 
had  been  our  expectationa,  weifiraad 
theni  faint  compared  with  the  awAd 
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sublimity  of  the  scene  before  ns.    The 
slag  now  appeared  semi-transparent, 
and  so  extensively  perforated  as  to 
show  one  sheet  of  liquid  fire,  its  waves 
rising  high,  and  soaring  over  eadi 
other  in  magnificent  confusion,  fono- 
ing  a  snccession  of  cascades  of  un- 
equalled grandenr;  the  canals,  now 
incandeeoent,  the  restless  activity  of 
the    nnmeroos  vents   throwing   out 
great  volmnes  of  molten  lava,  the 
lenible  agitation,  and  the  brilliancy 
of  the  jets,  which,  shooting  high  in  the 
4ur,  €dl  with  an  echoless,  lead-like 
aoimd,  breaking  the  otherwise  im- 
pressive stillness;  formed  a  picture 
that  language  (at  least  any  that  I 
know)  is  quite  inadequate  to  describe. 
We  felt  this ;  for  no  one  spoke  except 
when  betrayed  into  an  involuntary 
burst  of  amazement.    On  our  hands 
and  knees  we  crawled  to  the  brink, 
and  lying  at  full  length,  and  shading 
oor  faces  with  paper,  looked  down  at 
the   fieory  brefldEers  as  they  dashed 
againat  the  side  of  the  basin  beneath. 
The  excessive  heat,  and  the  iact  that 
the  spray  was  frequently  dashed  over 
tiie  edge,  pot  a.stopto  this  fool-hardi- 
ness  ;  bat  at  a  more  rational  distance 
we  stood  gazing,  with  our  feelings  t£ 
wonder  and  «we  so  intensely  excited, 
that  we  paid  no  regard  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  onr  guide  to  quit  the  spot.  He 
at  iMt  persuaded  ns  of  the  necessity 
of  doing  so,  by  pointing  to  the  moon, 
and  her  distance  above  tiie  dense  doud 
which  liimg,  a  lurid  canopy,  above 
the  crater.     Taking  a  last  look,  we 
^^fell  in"^in  Indian  file,  and  got  back 
to  the  house,  with  no  further  accident 
than  a  few  bruUies,  about  ten  o^dock. 
The  walk  had  required  caution,  and 
it  was  long  after  1  had  closed  my  eyes 
ere  the  retina  yielded  the  impressions 
that  had  been  so  nervously  drawn  on 
them.    The  next  morning  at  nine,  we 
started  en  onr  return  to  the  ship, 
sauntering  leisuTely   along,   picking 
strawberries  by  the  way,  and  enjoy- 
ing all  the  satisfaction  inherent  to  the 
suocessftd  accomplishment  of  an  un- 
dertaking.   With  health  and  strength 
for  any  attempt,  we  had  been  pecu- 
liarly favonied  by  the  weather,  and 
had  thus  done  more  than  any  who 
had  preceded  ns.    Our  party,  under 
these  dronmstanceB,  w^as  most  joyous ; 
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so  that,  independent  of  the  object,  the 
relaxation  itself  was  such  as  we  crea- 
tures of  habit  and  discipline  seldom 
experience. 

To  make  this  narrative  more  in- 
.telligiUe,  it  will  be  necessary  to  de- 
scribe briefly  the  position  and  gen- 
eral features  of  this  volcano,  which 
does  not,  like  most  others,   spring 
^m  a  cone,  but  has  excavated  for 
itself  a  bed  in  the  side  of  Mowna 
Boa,  which  rises  14,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea;  it  is  about  six- 
teen miles  distant  from  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  wherein  is  an  enormous 
extinct  crater,  from  which  this  is  prob- 
ably the  outlet ;  it  is  4000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  twenty  miles 
from  the  nearest  coast  line.    Several 
distinct  levels  in  the  present  crater 
prove  that  it  has  eaten  its  way  to  its 
present  depth.    On  the  most  elevated 
of  these  large  trees  now  grow,  evi- 
dences of  many  years'  tranquillity; 
lower  down  we  come  to  shrubs,  and 
lastly  to  the  fern,  apparently  the  most 
venturesome  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom ;  it  seems  to  require  nothing  but 
rest  and  water,  for  we  found  it  shoot- 
ing out  of  crevices  where  the  lava 
appeared  to  have  undergone  no  de- 
composition.   Nowhere,  I  conceive, 
(not  even  in  Iceland,)  can  be  seen 
sudi  stupendous  volcanic  efibrts  as  in 
Owhyhee.    The  whole  island,  eighty- 
six  miles  long  by  seventy  broad,  and 
rising,  as  it  does  at  Mowna  Keidi, 
more  than  15,000  feet  above  the  sea, 
would  seem  to  have  been  formed  by 
layers  of  lava  imposed  at  different 
periods.    Some  of  these  have  followed 
quickly  on   each   other;  while   the 
thickness  of  soil,  made  up  of  vegetable 
mould  and  decomposed   lava,  indi- 
cates a  long  interval  of  repose  between 
others.    The  present  surface  is  com- 
paratively recent,  though  there  is  no 
tradition  of  any  but  partial  eruptions. 

^^  O  Lord !  how  manifold  are  Thy 
works:  in  wisdom  bast  Thou  made 
themaUP' 

We  reached  the  village  the  next 
day  at  1  p.m.;  and  after  a  refreshing 
bathe,  returned  on  board  to  find  the 
ship  prepared  for  sea,  to  which  we 
proceeded  the  following  moming  at 
four  o'clock. 
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The  Days  of  die  Fronde. 


[Nw. 


THE  DATS  OF  THE  FROKDE. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year,  and  upon  the  authority  of  M. 
Alexandre  Dumas,  we  laid  before  the 
readers  of  this  Magazine  a  sketch  of 
certain  incidents  in  the  lives  of  three 
French  guardsmen,  who,  in  company 
with  a  young  cadet  of  Gascony,  fought, 
drank,  loved,  and  plotted  under  the 
reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  and  the 
rule  of  Richelieu.  The  sketch  was  incom- 
plete: contrary  to  established  practice, 
M.  Dumas  neither  married  nor  killed 
his  heroes ;  but  after  exposing  them  to 
innumerable  perils,  out  of  all  of  which 
they  came  triumphant,  although  from 
none  did  they  derive  any  important 
benefit,  he  left  them  nearly  as  he 
found  them — ^wlth  their  fortunes  still 
to  make,  and  with  little  to  rely  upon 
save  their  good  swords  and  their 
dauntless  courage.  He  promised, 
however,  a  continuation  of  their  his- 
tory, and  that  promise  he  has  kept, 
but  with  a  difference.  Passing  over  a 
score  of  years,  he  again  introduces  us 
to  the  guardsmen,  whom  he  left  in  the 
heyday  of  youth,  and  who  have  now 
attained,  most  of  them  passed,  the 
sober  age  of  fortyi 

Twenty  years  later,  then,  we  find 
D^Artagnan,  the  young  Gascon  gen- 
tleman aforesaid,  aione  upon  the  scene. 
His  three  friends,  influenced  by  vari- 
ous motives,  have  retired  from  the 
corps  of  mousquetaires :  Athos  to  re- 
side upon  a  small  estate  in  Foitou, 
Porthos  to  marry  a  rich  widow, 
Aramis  to  become  an  abbe.  D'Artag- 
nan  alone,  having  no  estate  to  retire 
to  larger  than  a  cabbage  garden,  no 
widow  to  marry,  or  inclination  for  the 
church,  has  stuck  to  the  service  with 
credit,  but  with  small  profit  to  him- 
self; and  the  lieutenancy  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Cardinal-Duke  in 
1628,  is  still  a  lieutenancy  in  1648, 
nnder  Bichelien^s  less  able,  but  equally 
ambitious  successor,  Cardinal  Maza- 
rine. Moreover,  deprived,  during  the 
greater  part  of  these  twenty  years,  of 
the  society  of  his  three  friends,  who 
had  in  some  measure  formed  his  char- 
acter, and  from  the  example  of  two  of 
whom  he  had  caught  much  of  what 
chivalry  and  elegance  he  possessed — 
deprived  also  of  opportunities  of  dis- 


playing those  pecjiliar  talents  for  bold 
intrigue,  which  had  once  enabled  Mm 
to  thwart  the  projects  of  Bicbeliea 
himself,  D'Artagnan  has  degenerated 
into  a  mere  trooper.  His  tidents  and 
shrewdness  have  not  deserted  him ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  latter  has  increase 
with  his  experience  of  the  world;  bat 
instead  of  being  employed  in  the  ect- 
vice  of  queens  and  princes,  tiieir  exer- 
cise has  been  for  some  years  confined 
to  procuring  their  owner  those  phy- 
sical and  positive  comforts  which 
soldiers  seek  and  prize — ^namely,  a  good 
table,  comfortable  quarters,  and  a  com- 
plaisant hostess. 

-  Although  thus  making  the  best  of 
his  position,  and  only  occasionally 
grumbling  at  the  caprice  of  Dame 
Fortune,  who  seems  entirely  to  have 
forgotten  him,  it  is  with  a  lively  sen- 
sation of  joy  that  D^Artagnan,  one 
evening  when  on  guard  at  the  Falus 
Boyal,  hears  himself  summoned  to  the 
presence  of  Mazarine.  It  is  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Fronde;  the 
exactions  of  the  cardinal  have  irrita- 
ted the  people,  who  show  symptoms 
of  open  resistance ;  fiis  enemies,  a&eady 
sufilciently  numerous,  are  daily  in- 
creasing and  becoming  more  fonnid* 
able.  Mazarine  trembles  for  his  power, 
and  looks  around  him  for  men  of  head 
and  action,  to  aid  him  in  breasting  the 
storm  and  carrying  out  his  schemes. 
He  hears  tell  of  the  four  guardsmen, 
whose  fidelity  and  devotion  had  once 
saved  the  reputation  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  and  bafiled  the  most  powerful 
minister  France  ever  saw ;  these  fonr 
men  he  resolves  to  make  his  own,  and 
D'Artagnan  is  dispatched  to  find  bis 
three  former  companions,  and  induce 
them  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
cardinal.  The  mission  is  but  partiallj 
successful.  .D^Artagnan  finds  Porthos, 
whose  real  name  is  Du  YaUon,  rich, 
flourishing,  and  a  widower,  but,  not- 
withstanSng  all  these  advantages, 
perfectly  unhappy  because  he  has  no 
title.  Vanity  was  always  the  fiuling 
of  Porthos.  Aramis,  otherwise  the 
Chevalier— now  theAbb6—4*HerblaT, 
18  up  to  the  ears  in  intrigues  of  every 
descripti<j)n.  Athos,  Count  de  la  F^re, 
has  abandoned  the  wine-flask,  f<K* 
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merly  the  deity  of  his  adoration,  and 
Is  busied  in  the  education  of  a  natnral 
son,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  of  whom  the 
beautiful  Duchess  of  Chevreuse  is  the 
mother.  By  the  promise  of  a  barony, 
D'Artagnan  easily  induces  Porthos  to 
follow  him  to  Paris;  but  with  his 
other  two  friends  he  is  less  successful. 
Athos  and  Aramis  put  him  off  with 
excuses,  for  both  have  already  pledged 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  the  Fronde 
and  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 

Tliis  prince,  the  grandson  of  Henry 
the  Fourth,  and    of  the  celebrated 
Gabrielle  D'Estr^es,  is  a  prisoner  in 
the  fortress  of  Vincennes,  and  a  con- 
stant subject  of  uneasiness  to  Maza- 
rine.   Brave  as  steel,  but  of  limited 
capacity,  the  idol  of  the  people,  who, 
by  the  use  of  his  name,  are  easily 
roused  to  rebellion,  the  duke  has  be- 
guiled his  long  captivity  by  abuse  of 
the  Facchino  Mazarini,   as  he  styles 
the  cardinal,  and  by  keeping  up  a  con- 
stant petty  warfare  with  the  governor 
of  Vincennes,  Monsieur  de  Chavigny. 
On  his  way  to  prison,  he  boasted  to 
his  guards  that  he  had  at  least  forty 
plans  of  escape,  some  one  of  which 
would  infallibly  succeed.     This  was 
repeated  to  the  cardinal;  and  so  well 
is  the  duke  guarded  in  consequence, 
that  five  years  have  elapsed  and  he  is 
still  at  Vincennes.    At  last  liis  friends 
find  means  of  communicating  with  him, 
and    Grimaud,    the    servant  of  the 
Count  de  la  F6re,  is  introduced,  in  the 
capacity  of  an  under  jailer,  into  the 
fortress,  where,  by  his  taciturnity  and 
apparent  strictness,  he  gains  the  entire 
confidence  of  La  Ramde,  an  official 
who,  under  M.  de  Chavigny,  is  ap- 
pointed to  the  especial  guardianship 
of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.     An  attempt 
to  escape  is  fixed  for  the  day  of  the 
Pentecost.     Upon  the  morning  of  that 
day.   Monsieur    de  Chavigny  starts 
upon  a  short  journey,   leaving   the 
castle  in  charge  of  La  Ram^e,  whom 
the  duke  invites  to  sup  with  him  upon 
a  famous  pasty,  that  has  been  ordered 
for  the  occasion  from  a  confectioner 
who  has  recently  established  himself 
^t  Vincennes.    Here  is  what  takes 
place  at  the  repast. 

La  Ramde,  who,  at  the  bottom  of 

his  heart,  entertained  a  considerable 

degree  of  regard  and  affection  for  M. 

'  de  Beaufort,  made  himself  a  great 

treat  of  this  t^te-k-t€te  sapper.    Hia 


chief  foible  was  gluttony,  and  for  this 
grand  occasion  the  confectioner  had 
promised  to  outdo  himself.  The 
pasty  was  to  be  of  pheasants,  the 
wine  of  the  best  vintage  of  Chamber- 
tin.  By  adding  to  the  agreeable  images 
which  this  promise  called  up  in  his 
mind,  the  society  of  the  duke,  who  in 
the  main  was  such  an  excellent  fellow, 
who  played  Monsieur  de  Chavigny 
such  capital  tricks,  and  made  such 
biting  jokes  against  the  cardinal,  La 
Ram^e  had  composed  a  picture  of  a 
perfectly  delightful  evening,  which  ho 
looked  forward  to  with  proportionate 
jubilation,  and  with  an  impatience 
almost  equalling  that  of  the  duke. 
His  first  visit  that  morning  had  been 
to  the  pastrycook,  who  had  shown 
him  the  crust  of  a  gigantic  pasty, 
decorated  at  the  top  with  the  arms  of 
Monsieur  de  Beaufort.  The  said  crust 
was  still  empty,  but  beside  it  were  a 
pheasant  and  two  partridges,  so  mi- 
nutely and  closely  larded,  that  each  of 
them  looked  like  a  cushion  stuck  full 
of  pins.  La  Ramde's  mouth  watered 
at  the  sight. 

Early  in  the  day,  M.  de  Beaufort 
went  to  play  at  ball  with  La  Ramde ; 
a  sign  from  Grimaud  warned  him  to 
pay  attention  to  every  thing.     Gri- 
maud walked  before  them,  as  if  to 
point  out  the  road  that  he  and  the 
duke  would  have  to  take  that  even- 
ing.   The  place  where  they  were  in 
the  habit  of  playing  was  the  smaller 
court  of  the  fortress — a  solitary  enclo- 
sure, where  sentinels  were  only  sta- 
tioned when  the  duke  was  there ;  even 
that  precaution  seeming  unnecessary, 
on  account  of  the  great  height  of  tho 
ramparts.    There  were  three  doors  to 
open  before  reaching  this  court,  and 
each  door  was  opened  with  a  different 
key.    All  three  keys  were  kept  by  La 
Ramde.     When    they    reached    the 
court,  Grimaud  seated  himself  negli- 
gently in  one  of  the  embrasures,  his 
legs  dangling  outside  the  wall.    The 
duke  understood  that  the  rope-ladder 
was  to  be  fixed  at  that  place.    This, 
and  other  manojuvres,  comprehensible 
enough  to  M.  de  Beaufort,  and  care- 
fully noted  by  him,  had,  of  course,  no 
intelligible  meaning  for  La  Ram<Se. 

The  game  began.  M.  de  Beaufort 
was  in  play,  and  sent  the  balls  wher- 
ever he  liked;  La  Ramde  could  not 
win  a  game.  When  they  had  finished 
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playing,  the  duke,  whilst  rallying  La 
Bam6e  on  his  ill  aaccesd,  palled  out  a 
couple  of  louia-d'ors,  and  offered  them 
to  his  guards,  who  had  followed  him 
to  the  court  to  pidi  up  the  balls,  teli- 
ing  them  to  go  and  drink  his  health. 
The  gnards  asked  La  Bamde^s  per- 
mission, which  he  gave,  but  for  the 
evening  only.  Up  to  that  time  he 
had  various  important  matters  to  ar- 
range, some  of  which  would  i^uure 
him  to  absent  himself  from  his  pri- 
soner, whom  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
lost  sight  of. 

Six  o^clock  came,  and  although  the 
dinner-hour  was  fixed  for  seven,  the 
table  was  already  spread,  and  the 
enormous  pie  placed  upon  the  side- 
board. Every  body  was  impatient 
for  something :  the  gaards  to  go  and 
drink,  La  Kamee  to  dine,  and  Mon- 
sieur de  Beaufort  to  escape.  Grimaud 
was  the  only  one  who  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  nothing,  and  to  remam 
perfectly  c»Eilm;  and  at  times  when 
the  duke  looked  at  his  dall,  immove- 
able countenance,  he  almost  doubted 
whether  that  could  be  the  man  who 
was  to  aid  his  projected  flight. 

At  half-past  six  La  Ram<^e  dismiss- 
ed the  guards,  the  duke  sat  down  at 
the  tab&,  and  signed  to  his  jailer  to 
take  a  chair  opposite  to  him.  Grimaud 
served  the  soup,  and  stationed  him- 
self behind  La  Bam^e.  The  most 
perfect  enjoyment  was  depicted  on  the 
countenance  of  the  latter,  as  he  com- 
menced the  repast  from  which  he  had 
been  anticipating  so  much  pleasure. 
The  duke  looked  at  him  with  a  smUe. 

"Ventre  St  Gris!  La  Ramee," 
cried  he,  "  if  I  were  told  that  at  this 
moment  there  is  in  all  France  a  hap- 

gier  man  than  yourself,  I  would  not 
elieve  it" 

"  And  you  woald  be  quite  right  not 
to  do  so,  Monseignenr,'^  said  La 
Bam^e.  "  I  confess  that,  when  I  am 
hungry,  I  know  no  pleasure  equal  to 
that  of  sitting  down  to  a  good  dinner; 
and  when  I  remember  that  my  Amphi- 
tryon is  the  grandson  of  Henry  the 
Fourth,  the  pleasure  is  at  least 
doubled  by  the  honour  done  to  me." 

The  duke  bowed.  "  My  dear  La 
Bam^,"  said  he,  "  you  are  unequsl- 
ed  in  the  art  of  paying  compliments." 

"  It  is  no  compliment,  Monseig- 
neur,"  said  La  Bam^ ;  ^*  I  say  exactly 
whai  I  think." 


t( 
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Ton  are  really  attached  to  me, 
then?"  said  tiie  duke. 

^^  Most  sincerely,"  replied  LaBt- 
m^ ;  *^  and  I  riiould  be  iaconsolAbie 
if  your  highness  were  to  leave  Vm- 
cennes." 

"  Aaingular  proof  of  aflection  tiistl^ 
returned  the  duke. 

"But,  Monseignenr,"  continued  La 
Bam^  sipping  at  a  glass  of  Madeira, 
"  what  would  yon  do  if  yon  woe  set 
at  liberty  ?  You  would  onlj  get  into 
some  new  scrape,  and  be  sent  to  the 
Bastile  instead  of  to  Yincenaes." 

"  Lideed !"  said  the  duke,  consider- 
ably amused  at  the  turn  the  conver- 
sation was  taking,  and  gtancing  tt 
the  clbck,  of  which  the  hands,  as  he 
thought,  advanced  more  slowly  thsn 
usual. 

"  M.  de  Chavigny  is  not  very  ami- 
able," said  La  ]£un^,  "  but  M.  de 
T^mblay  is  a  great  deal  worse.  Yon 
may  depend,  Monseignenr,  that  it 
was  a  real  kindness  to  send  yon  here, 
where  yon  breathe  a  fine  air,  and 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  play  at  baU." 

"  According  to  your  account,  La 
Bam^,  I  was  very  ungrateM  ever  to 
think  of  escaping." 

"  Exceedingly  so,"  replied  La  Ra- 
mee ;  "  but  your  highness  never  did 
think  seriously  of  it." 

"Indeed  did  I,  th^ghP  saki  the 
duke ;  "  and  what  is  more,  folly 
though  it  may  be,  I  sometimes  tiimk 
ofitstiU." 

"  Still  by  one  of  your  forty  plans, 
Monseignenr?" 
The  doke  nodded  affirmatively. 
"  Monseignenr,"  resumed  La  Ba- 
rn^ "since  yon  have  so  far  honoured 
me  with  your  confidence,  I  wish  ron 
would  tell  me  one  of  the  forty  me- 
thods of  escape  which  your  highness 
had  invented." 

"  With  pleasore,"  replied  the  dnke. 
"  Grimaud,  give  me  the  pasty." 

"  I  am  all  attention,"  said  La  Ea- 
rn^, leaning  back  in  his  chair,  and 
raising  his  glass  so  as  to  look  at  the 
setting  sun  through  the  Hqnid  amber 
which  it  contiuned.  The  doke 
glanced  at  the  clock.  Ten  minata 
more  and  it  would  strike  seven,  the 
hour  for  which  his  escape  was  con* 
eerted.  Grimaud  placed  the  pfe  he- 
fore  M.  de  Beaufort,  who  took  his 
silvep-Maded  kiufe— «ted  ones  woe 
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not  mllowed  him — to  cot  it;  bat  La 
Kam^,  nnwilliBg  to  aee  so  magmfi- 
cent  a  pasty  mangled  by  a  dall  knifei 
passed  him  his  own,  which  was-  of 


^*  Well,  Monseignenr,'^  said  he* 
^  and  this  famotos  plan  ?  " 

**•  Do  jon  wish  me  to  tell  70a,'' 
said  the  duke,  ^'  the  one  on  the  sac* 
cess  mi  which  I  most  reckoned,  and 
which  I  intended  to  try  the  first?  " 

^  By  all  means,"  said  La  Bam^e. 

''  WeU,"  said  M.  de  Beaufort,  who 
was  bnsy  in  the  dissection  of  the  pie, 
**'  in  the  first  place  I  hoped  to  have  for 
my  guardian  some  honest  fellow  like 
yourself,  Monsieur  La  Kamee." 

»*  Yonr  hope  was  realised,  Mon« 
seigneur.    And  then  ?  " 

''  I  said  to  myself,"  continued  the 
duke,  ^^  if  once. I  have  about  me  a 
good  fellow  like  La  Ram^,  I  will  get 
a  fncnd^  whom  he  does  not  know  to 
be  my  fiiend,  to  recommend  to  him  a 
man  devoted  to  my  interests,  and 
who  will  aid  my  escape." 

''  Good  1"  said  La  Ram^.  «'  No 
bad  idea.'' 

^'  When  I  have  accomplished  this,'' 
said  the  dike,  "  if  the  man  is  skilful, 
and  manages  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  my  jailer,  I  shall  have  no  difficulty 
in  keeping  np  a  oommunication  with 
my  firiencb." 

Indeed!"  saidLaBam^;  ''how 
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enough,"  replied  M.  de 
Beaafbrt ;  ^  in  {laying  at  ball,  {or 
Instaaoe." 

''  In  playing  at  baill"  repeated  La 
BaoK^e,  who  was  beginning  to  pay 
great  attention  to  the  duke's  woids. 

«'  Yes.  I  rtrike  a  ball  into  the 
moat ;  a  man  who  is  at  hand,  work- 
ing in  his  garden,  fucks  it  up.  The 
bjdl  contains  a  letter.  Instead  of 
throwing  back  the  .same  ball,  he 
titrows  another,  which  contains  a  let- 
ter for  me.  My  friends  hear  from 
me  and  I  from  them,  without  any  one 
being  the  wiser." 

"^The  devil  1"  said  La  Ram^, 
flcntdraig  his  head,  ''  yon  do  well  to 
tell  me  tkis,  Monseigneur.  In  future 
I  will  keep  an  eye  on  pickers  up  of 
balls.  But,  after  all,  that  is  only  a 
means  of  correspondence." 

^  Wait  a  little.  I  write  to  my 
friends — '  On  soch  a  day  and  at  snch 
aa  hour  J  be  ia  waiting  on  the  other 
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aide  of   the   moat   with    two   led 

''Well,"  said  La  Bam^,  with 
some  appearance  of  uneasiness,  "  but 
what  then?  Unless,  indeed,  the 
horses  have  wings,  and  can  fly  up  tho 
rampart  to  fetch  you." 

''  Or  that  I  have  means  of  flying 
down,"  said  the  duke,  carelessly. 
"  A  rope-ladder,  for  instance." 

"  Yes,"  said  La  Bam^e,  with  a 
forced  laugh ;  ''  but  a  rope-ladder  can 
hardly  be  sent  in  a  tennis-ball,  though 
a  letter  may." 

"  No ;  but  it  may  be  sent  in  some- 
thing else.  Let  us  only  suppose,  for 
argument's  sake,  that  my  cook,  Noir- 
mont,  has  purchased  the  pastrycook's 
shop  opposite  the  castle.  La  Kam^, 
who  is  a  bit  of  an  epicure,  tries  hia 
pies,  finds  them  excellent,  and  aska 
me  if  I  would  like  to  taste  one.  I 
accept  the  ofier,  on  condition  that  he 
shall  help  me  to  eat  it.  To  do  so 
more  at  his  ease,  he  sends  away  the 
guards,  and  only  keeps  Grimaud  here 
to  wait  upon  us.  Grimaud  is  the 
man  whom  my  friend  has  recommend- 
ed, and  who  is  ready  to  second  me  ia 
all  things.  The  moment  of  my  escape 
is  fixed  for  seven  o'clock.  At  a  few 
minutes  to  seven  "— 

"  At  a  few  minutes  to  seven !  " 
repeated  La  Bam^  perspiring  with 
alarm. 

"  At  a  few  minutes  to  seven,"  con- 
tinued the  duke,  suiting  the  action  to 
the  w<Hrd,  ''  I  take  the  crust  oS  the 
pie.  Inside  it,  I  find  two  poniards,  a 
rope-ladder,  and  a  gag.  I  put  one  c€ 
the  poniards  to  La  Kama's  breast, 
and  I  say  to  him — '  My  good  friend, 
La  Bami^e,  if  you  make  a  motion  or 
utter  a  cry,  you  are  a  dead  man  I ' " 

The  duke,  as  we  have  already  said^ 
whilst  uttering  these  last  sentences, 
had  acted  in  conformity.  He  was 
now  standing  dose  to  La  Bam^  to 
whom  his  tone  of  voice,  and  the  sight 
of  the  dagger  leveled  at  his  heart, 
intimated  plainly  enough  that  M.  de 
Beaufort  would  keep  his  word.  Mean- 
while Grimaud,  si^t  as  the  grave^ 
took  out  of  the  pie  the  second  poniard, 
the  rope-ladder,  and  the  gag.  La 
Bam^  followed  each  of  these  objects 
with  his  eyes  with  a  visibly  Increasing 
terror. 

"  Oh,  Monseigneur  I "  cried  he, 
looking  at  the  dnke  with  an  air  of 
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stupefaction,  whicb  at  any  other  time 
would  have  made  M.  de  Beaufort 
laugh  heartily,  **  you  would  not  have 
the  heart  to  kill  me?" 

'^  No,  if  yon  do  not  oppose  my 
flight." 

"  But,  Monseigneur,  if  I  let  you 
escape,  I  am  a  ruined  man." 

*^  I  will  pay  you  the  value  of  your 
office." 

^^  And  if  I  defend  myself,  or  call 
out?" 

^*  By  the  honour  of  a  gentleman, 
you  die  upon  the  spot ! " 

At  this  moment  the  dock  struck. 

**  Seven  o'clock,"  said  Grimaud, 
who  had  not  yet  uttered  a  word. 

La  Ram^  made  a  movement.  The 
duke  frowned,  and  the  unlucky  jailer 
felt  the  point  of  the  dagger  penetrate 
hJs  clothes,  and  press  against  his 
breast. 

^^  Enough,  Monseigneur,"  cried  he; 
*^  I  will  not  stir.  But  I  entreat  you 
to'  tie  my  hands  and  feet,  or  I  shall  be 
taken  for  your  accomplice." 

The  duke  took  off  his  girdle,  and 
gave  it  to  Grimaud,  who  tied  La 
Rami's  hands  firmly  behind  his 
back.  La  Ram^  then  held  out  his 
legs  ;  Grimaud  tore  a  napkin  into 
strips,  and  bound  his  ankles  to- 
gether. 

^^  And  now  the  gag!"  cried  poor  La 
Ram^e  f  ^^  the  gag !  I  insist  upon  it  ^ 
t>r  they  will  hang  me  for  not  having 
^ven  the  alarm." 

In  an  instant  La  Ram<$e  was  gagged, 
«nd  laid  upon  the  ground;  two  or 
three  chairs  were  overturned,  to  make 
It  appear  that  there  had  been  a  strug- 
gle. Grimaud  took  from  La  Ramde's 
pockets  all  the  keys  that  they  con- 
tained, opened  the  room- door,  shut 
«nd  double-locked  it  when  the  duke 
and  himself  had  passed  out,  and  led 
the  way  to  the  court.  This  the  fugi- 
tives reached  without  accident  or  en- 
•counter,  and  found  it  entirely  deserted ; 
no  sentinels,  nor  any  body  at  the 
windows  that  overlooked  it.  The 
-duke  hurried  to  the  rampart,  and  saw 
upon  the  further  side  of  the  moat 
three  horseqaen  and  two  led  horses, 
fie  exchanged  a  sign  with  them ;  they 
were  waiting  for  him.  Meanwhile 
Grimaud  was  fastening  the  rope  by 
which  the  descent  was  to  be  effected. 
It  was  not  a  ladder,  but  a  silken  cord 
rolled  upon  a  stick,  which  was  to  be 


placed  between  the  legs,  and  become 
unrolled  by  the  wdgbt  of  the  persoa 
descending. 

''  Go,"  said  the  duke. 

"  First,  Monseigneur  ?  "  asked 
Grimaud. 

"  Certainly,"  was  the  r^ly ;  "  if  I 
am  taken,  a  prison  awaits  me ;  if  joa 
are  caught,  you  will  be  hung." 

"True,"  said  Grimaud ;  and  putting 
himself  astride  the  stick,  he  commenced 
his  perilous  descent.  The  duke  fol- 
lowed him  anxiously  with  his  eyes. 
About  three  quarters  of  the  distance 
were  accomplished,  when  the  cord 
broke,  and  Grimaud  fell  into  the  moat 
M.  de  Beaufort  uttered  a  cry;  bat 
Grimaud  said  nothing,  although  he 
was  evidently  severely  hurt,  for  he 
remained  motionless  upon  the  spot  on 
which  he  had  fallen.  One  of  the  three 
horsemen  slid  down  into  the  moat, 
fastened  the  noose  of  a  rope  under  the 
anns  of  Grimaud,  and  his  two  com- 
panions, who  held  the  other  end,  poll- 
ed him  up. 

^^  Come  down,  Monseigneur,"  cried 
the  cavaliers ;  "  the  fall  is  only  about 
fifteen  feet,  and  the  grass  is  soft." 

The  duke  was  already  deeoendin;. 
His  task  was  difficult;  for  thesti^ 
was  no  longer  there  to  sustain  him, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  lower  himself 
along  the  slender  rope  from  a  height 
of  fifty  feet  by  sheer  force  of  wrist 
But  his  activity,  strength,  and  cool- 
ness came  to  his  aid ;  in  less  than  fire 
minutes  he  was  at  the  end  of  the  cord. 
He  then  let  go  his  hold,  and  fell 
upon  his  feet  without  injury.  Climb- 
ing out  of  the  moat,  he  found  himself 
in  the  company  of  Count  Bochefort 
-and  of  two  other  gentlemen  with 
whom  he  was  unacquainted.  Gri* 
maud,  whose  senses  had  left  him,  was 
fastened  upon  a  horse. 

^*  Gentlemen,"  said  the  duke,  ^*  I 
will  thank  yon  by  and  by ;  jost  now 
we  have  not  an  instant  to  lose.  For- 
ward then,  and  let  who  loves  me 
follow." 

And  springing  upon  hts  horse,  b« 
set  off  at  full  gallop,  breathing  as  if 
a  load  were  removed  firom  his  br^at, 
and  exclaiming  in  aooents  of  inex- 
pressible joy — 

"Freel  Free!. Free!" 

The  two  cavaliers  who  aooompany 
the  Duke  and  the  Count  de  Rocbefoit 
are  Athos  and  Aramia..    D'Aitagsafi 
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and  Portho6  are  sent  in  pnrsiiit  of  the 
cardinal^  and  in  the  ohscmity  bj  night 
the  four  friends,  who  have  so  oH^en 
fonght  aide  by  side,  find  themselves 
at  sword^s  point  with  each  other. 
Fortunately  a  recognition  ensues  be- 
&>re  any  harm  is  done.  A  strong 
party  of  the  Duke  of  Bcanfort^s  ad- 
herents comes  np,  and  D^Artagan  and 
Porthos  are  taken  prisoners,  bat  im- 
mediately set  at  liberty  by  the  duke.  . 

The  readers  of  the  Three  Moue^ 
quetaxrea  will  not  have  forgotten  a 
certain  Lady  de  Winter,  having  a 
ftewT'de'lU  branded  on  her  shoulder, 
who  plays  an  important  part  in  that 
romance,  and  who,  after  committing 
Binumerable  crimes,  at  last  meets  her 
death  at  the  hands  of  a  public  execu- 
tioner, but  without  form  of  trial. 
This  latter,  indeed,  might  be  consi- 
dered almost  superfluous,  so  numerous 
and  notorious  were  her  offences ;  but 
nevertheless,  D'Artagnan  and  his  three 
friends,  by  whose  order  and  in  whoso 
presence  the  execution  took  place, 
sometimes  feel  pangs  of  remorse  for 
the  deed,  which  none  of  the  many 
Mves  they  have  taken  in  fair  and  open 
fight  ever  occasion  them.  Athos 
especially,  the  most  reflecting  and 
sensitive  of  the  four,  continually  re- 
proaches himself  with  the  share  bo 
took  in  that  act  of  illegal  justice. 
This  woman  has  left  a  son,  who  in- 
herits all  her  vices,  and  who,  having 
been  proved  illegitimate,  has  been 
deprived  of  Lord  De  Winter's  estates, 
and  passes  by  the  name  of  Mordaunt. 
He  is  now  brought  upon  the  scene. 
Raonl,  Viscount  of  Braguelonne,  the 
son  of  Athos,  is  proceeding  to  Flan- 
ders, in  company  with  the  young 
Count  de  Guiche,  to  join  the  army 
under  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  when,  on 
the  last  day  of  his  journey,  and  whilst 
passing  through  a  forest,  he  falls  in 
with,  and  disperses  a  party  of  Spanish 
maranders  who  are  robbing  and  ill- 
treating  two  travellers.  Of  these 
latter,  one  is  dead,  and  the  other,  who 
is  desperately  wounded,  implores  the 
aid  of  a  priest.  Raoul  and  his  friend 
order  tbeir  attendants  to  form  a  litter 
of  brandies,  and  to  convey  the  wound- 
ed man  to  a  neighbouring  forest  inn, 
whilst  they  hasten  on  to  the  next  vil- 
lage to  procure  him  the  spiritual  con- 
solation he  is  so  urgent  to  obtain. 

The  two  young  men  had  ridden 
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more  than  a  league,  and  were  already 
in  sight  of  the  village  of  Greney,  when 
they  saw  coming  towards  them, 
mounted  upon  a  mule,  a  poor  monk, 
whom,  from  his  large  hat  and  grey 
woollen  gown,  they  took  to  be  an 
Augustine  friar.  Chance  seemed  to 
have  sent  them  exactly  what  they 
were  seeking.  Upon  approaching  the 
monk,  they  found  him  to  be  a  man 
of  two  or  three  and  twenty  years  of 
age,  but  who  might  have  been  taken 
for  some  years  older,  owing  probably 
to  long  fasts  and  severe  penances. 
His  complexion  was  pale,  not  that 
clear  white  paleness  which  is  agree- 
able to  behold,  but  a  bilious  yellow ; 
his  hair  was  of  a  light  colour,  and  his 
eyes,  of  a  greenish  gi'ey,  seemed  de- 
void of  all  expression. 

'^  Sir,"  said  Raoul,  with  his  usual 
politeness,  '^  have  you  taken  orders  ?*' 

"Why  do  you  ask?"  said  the 
stranger,  in  a  tone  so  abrupt  as  to  be 
scarcely  civil. 

"  For  our  information,"  replied  the 
Count  de  Guiche  haughtily. 

The  stranger  touched  his  mule  with 
his  heel,  and  moved  onwards.  With 
a  bound  of  his  horse,  De  Guiche 
placed  himself  before  him,  blocking 
up  the  road.  "  Answer,  sir,"  said  he. 
"  The  question  was  poUtely  put,  and 
deserves  a  reply." 

"  I  am  not  obliged,  I  suppose,  to 
inform  the  first  comer  who  and  what 
lam." 

With  considerable  difilculty  Dt 
Guiche  repressed  a  violent  inclination 
to  break  the  bones  of  the  insolent 
monk. 

"  In  the  first  place,"  said  he,  "  we 
will  tell  yon  who  we  are.  My  friend 
here  is  the  Viscount  of  Braguelonne, 
and  I  am  the  Count  de  Guiche.  It  is 
no  mere  caprice  that  induces  us  to 
question  you ;  we  are  seeking  spiritual 
aid  for  a  dying  man.  If  you  are  a 
priest,  I  call  upon  you  in  the  name  of 
humanity  to  afford  blm  the  assistance 
he  implores ;  if,  on  the  other  band, 
yon  are  not  in  orders,  I  warn  you  to 
expect  the  chastisement  which  your 
impertinence  merits." 

The  monk's  pale  face  became  livid, 
and  a  smile  of  so  strange  an  expres- 
sion overspread  it,  that  Raoul,  whose 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  felt  an 
involuntary  and  unaccountable  un- 
easiness. 

2b 
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**  He  18  Bome  spy  of  the  Imperial- 
iBts,"  said  the  >i9Coniit,  putting  his 
hand  npon  his  pistols.  A  stem  and 
menacing  glance  from  the  monk  re- 
idied  to  the  accusation. 

*^  Well,  sir,"  said  De  Guiche,  "  wiU 
you  answer?" 

"  1  am  a  priest,"  replied  the  yonng 
man,  his  face  resuming  its  former  calm 
inexpressiveness. 

"  Then,  holy  father,"  said  Kaoul, 
letting  his  pistol  fall  back  into  the 
holster,  and  giving  a  tone  of  respect  to 
his  wordH,  "  since  yon  are  apiiest,  you 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  exercis- 
ing your  sacred  ftmctions.  A  man 
wounded  to  death  is  at  the  little  inn 
which  you  will  soon  find  upon  your 
road,  and  ho  implores  the  assistance 
of  one  of  Ciod's  ministers." 

"  I  will  go  to  him,"  said  the  monk 
calmly,  sotting  his  mule  in  motion. 

"  If  yuu  do  not,  sir,"  said  De 
Gniche,"  rcmembor  that  our  horse« 
will  soon  overtake  your  mule,  that  we 
possess  snflicient  influence  to  have  you 
seized  wherever  yon  go,  and  that  then 
your  trial  will  be"  very  short.  A  tree 
and  a  rope  arc  to  be  found  every 
where." 

The  eyes  of  the  monk  emitted  an 
angry  spark,  but  he  merely  repeated 
the  words,  "  I  will  go  to  him,"  and 
rode  on. 

"  I^t  US  follow,"  said  De  Guiche ; 
**  it  will  be  the  surest  plan." 

**  I  was  about  to  propose  it,''  eaid 
Raoul.  And  the  yonng  men  followed 
the  monk  at  pistol-shot  distance. 

On  arriving  in  sight  of  the  roadside 
tavern,  they  saw  their  ser^'ants  ap- 
proaching it  from  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, leading  their  horses,  and  carry- 
ing the  wounded  man.  On  perceiving 
the  monk,  an  expression  of  joy  illu- 
minated the  countenance^  of  the  suf- 
ferer. 

**  And  now,"  said  Raoul,  "  we  have 
done  all  we  can  for  von,  and  must 
hasten  onwards  to  join  the  prince*s 
army.  There  is  to  l>e  a  battle  to- 
morrow, it  is  said,  and  we  would  not 
miss  it." 

The  host  had  got  every  thing  ready, 
a  bed,  lint  and  bandages,  and  a  mes- 
senger had  been  dispatched  to  Tx^ns, 
which  was  the  nearest  town,  to  bring 
back  a  surgeon. 

"  You  will  follow  us,"  said  Raoul 
to  the  servants,  ^^  as  soon  as  you  have 


conveyed  tfiis  person  to  his  room.  A 
horseman  will  arrive  here  in  the  oonrit 
of  the  afternoon,"  added  he  to  the 
innkeeper,  *^  and  willpro<bably  enquire 
if  the  Viscount  de  Braguelonne  hat 
passed  this  way.  He  is  one  of  mj 
attendants,  and  his  name  is  Grimavd. 
You  will  tell  him  that  I  have  passed, 
and  shall  sleep  at  Cambrin." 

By  this  time  the  litter  had  reached 
the  door  of  the  inn.  The  monk  fot 
off  his  mule,  ordered  it  to  be  put  in 
the  stable  without  nnsaddling,  and 
entered  the  house.  The  two  joang 
men  rode  away,  followed  by  the  bese-. 
dictions  of  the  wounded  man. 

The  litter  was  just  being  carried 
into  the  inn,  when  the  hostess  hurried 
forward  to  receive  her  guests.  On 
catching  sight  of  the  suflTerer,  sht 
seized  her  husband's  arm  with  an  ex« 
clamation  of  terror. 

"  Well,"  said  the  host,  "  what  W 
the  matter?" 

"  Do  you  not  recognise  him  ?  "  slid 
the  woman,  pointing  to  the  wounded 
man. 

"  Recognise  him  I  No — yet — snrelf 
I  remember  the  face.  Can  & 
be?" 

**  The  former  headsman  of  Be- 
thune,"  said  bis  wife,  completing  tht 
sentence. 

"The  headsman  of  Betfanne!''  re- 
peated the  young  monk,  reeolliBg  with 
a  look  and  gesture  of  mariied  repos* 
nanc<?. 

The  chief  of  RaonKs  attendanti 
perceived  the  disgust  with  whieh  te 
monk  he4ird  the  quality  of  his  peniteot 

''  Sir,"  he  said,  ''  although  he  aitf 
have  been  an  executioner,  or  eren  If 
ho  still  be  so,  it  is  no  reason  forntn' 
ing  him  the  consolations  of  religioa. 
Render  him  the  service  he  claims  li 
your  hands,  and  yon  will  have  th» 
more  merit  in  the  sight  cf  God." 

The  monk  made  no  reply,  bot  ei- 
tered  a  room  on  the  gronnd-floor, 
in  which  the  servants  were  nowpiacio^ 
the  wounded  man  upon  a  bed.  Ai 
he  did  so,  every  one  left  the  apart- 
ment, and  the  penitent  reraatned  ak)oe 
with  his  confessor,  l^e  presence  of 
Raours  and  De  Gaicbe's  fbUowen 
being  no  longer  reqnired,  the  latter 
remounted  their  horses,  aad  set  off  at 
a  sharp  trot  to  rejoin  their  masterSi 
who  were  already  out  of  sight. 

They  had  been  gone  bat  a  few 
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minntes,  when  a  siogle  horsemaa  rode 
up  to  the  door  of  the  inn. 

"  What  is  your  pleasure,  sur?"  said 
the  host,  still  pale  and  aghast  at  (^ 
discovery  hia  wife  had  made. 

"  A  feed  for  my  horse,  and  a  bottle 
of  wine  for  myself,"  was  the  reply. 
^'  Have  you  seen  a  young  gentleman 
pass  by,"  continned  the  stranger, 
^^  mounted  on  a  chestnut  hotrse,  and 
followed  by  two  aittendants." 

''  The  YisoMst  de  Bragnelonne?" 
said  the  innkeeper. 

"  The  same." 

"Then  you  are  Monsieur  Gri- 
maud  ?  " 

The  traveller  nodded  assent. 

"  Your  master  was  here  not  half 
an  hour  ago,"  said  the  host  *^  He 
has  ridden  on,  and  will  sleep  at  Cam* 
brin." 

Grimaud  sat  down  at  a  table,  wiped 
the  dust  and  perspiration  from  his 
face,  poured  out  a  glass  of  wine,  and 
drank  in  silence.  He  was  about  to 
fill  his  glass  a  second  time,  when  a 
loud  shrill  cry  was  heard,  issuing 
firom  the  apartment  in  which  the 
monk  and  the  patient  were  shut  up 
together.  Grimaud  started  to  his 
foei. 

"  What  is  that?"  exclahned  he. 

^  From  the  wounded  man's  room,*' 
replied  the  host. 

"  What  wounded  man  ?  " 

**  The  former  headsman  of  Bethune, 
who  has  been  set  upon  and  sorely 
hurt  by  Spanish  partisans.  The  Vis- 
oomit  de  Braguelonne  rescued  and 
bKmght  him  hither,  and  he  is  now  con- 
fesiing  himself  to  an  Angustme  friar. 
He  seems  to  suffer  teniMy." 

^^  The  headsman  of  Betkuae,"  mat- 
tared  Grimaud,  apparently  striving  to 
racoUeot  BOfsethmg.  "A  man  of 
My-five  or  sixty  years  of  age,  tall 
and  powerful;  of  daiic  complexion, 
witfa  black  hair  and  beaxd?" 

"The  same;  excepting  that  bis 
keird  has  become  grey,  and  his  hair 
white.     Do  you  know  him  ?  " 

"I  have  seen  faiin  once,"  replied 
Grimaud  gloomily. 

At  this  momoit  another  cry  was 
heard,  less  loud  than  the  first,  bnt 
followed  by  a  long  deep  groan.  Gri- 
maud «nd  the  innkeeper  looked  at 
each  other. 

"  It  is  like  the  cry  of  a  man  who  is 
being  murdered,"  said  the  latter. 
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"We  must  see  what  it  is,"  said 
Grimaud. 

Although  slow  to  speak,  Grimaud 
was  prompt  in  action.  He  ruslicd  to 
the  door,  and  shook  it  violently ;  it 
was  secured  on  the  inner  side. 

"  Open  the  door  instantly,"  cned 
he,  "  or  I  break  it  down." 

No  answer  was  returned.  Grimaud 
looked  around  hhn,  and  perceived  a 
heavy  crowbar  standing  in  a  comer 
of  the  passage.  This  he  seized  hold 
of,  and  before  the  host  could  interfere^ 
the  door  was  burst  open.  The  room 
was  inundated  with  blood,  which  was 
trickling  from  the  raattrass ;  there  was 
a  hoarse  rattling  in  the  wounded 
man's  throat ;  the  monk  had  disap- 
peared. Grimaud  hurried  to  an  open 
window  which  looked  upon  the  court- 
yard. 

"He  has  escaped  through  this,** 
said  he. 

"  Do  you  think  so?"  said  the  host. 
"  Boy,  see  if  the  monk's  mule  is  still 
in  the  stable," 
-  "  It  is  gone,"  was  the  answer. 

Grimaud  approached  the  bed,  and 
gazed  upon  the  harsh  and  strongly 
marked  features  of  the  wounded 
man. 

"  Is  he  still  alive?"  said  the  host. 

Without  replying,  Grimaud  opened 
the  man's  doublet  to  feel  if  his  heart 
beat,  and  at  the  same  time  the  inn- 
keeper approached  the  bed.  Sudden- 
ly both  started  back  with  an  exclama- 
tion of  horror.  A  poniard  was  buried 
to  the  hilt  in  the  left  breast  of  the 
headsman. 

What  had  passed  between  the  priest 
and  his  penitent  was  as  follows. 

It  h«s  been  seen  that  the  monk 
showed  himself  little  disposed  to  delay 
his  journey  in  order  to  receive  the 
confession  of  the  wounded  man ;  so 
little,  indeed,  that  he  would  probably 
have  endeavoured  to  avoid  it  by  flight, 
had  not  the  menaces  of  the  Count  de 
Guiche,  and  afterwards  the  presence 
of  the  servBJits,  or  perhaps  his  own 
reflections,  induced  him  to  perform 
to  the  end  the  duties  of  his  sacred 
office. 

On  finding  himself  alone  with  the 
sufl*erer,  he  approached  the  pillow  of 
the  latter.  The  headsman  examined' 
him  with  one  of  those  rapid,  anxious 
looks  peculiar  to  dying  men,  and  made 
a  movement  of  surprise. 
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You  are  very  young,  holy  father," 
said  he. 

"  Those  who  wear  my  dress  have 
no  age,"  replied  the  monk  severely. 

'^Alas,  good  father,  spak  to  me 
more  kindly  I  I  need  a  friend  in  these 
my  last  moments." 

^^  Do  yon  suffer  mnch  ?  "  asked  the 
monk. 

^^  Yes,  but  in  soul  rather  than  in 
body." 

'^  We  will  save  yonr  soul,"  said  the 
young  man ;  ^*  bnt,  tell  me,  are  yon 
really  the  executioner  of  Bethune,  aa 
these  people  say?" 

^^  I  was,"  replied  the  wounded  man 
hurriedly,  as  though  fearful  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  his  degrading  pro* 
fesslon  might  deprive  him  of  the  as- 
•istance  of  which  he  stood  in  such 
imminent  need.  *^  I  was,  but  I  am 
■0  no  longer;  I  save  up  my  ofSce 
many  years  ago.  I  am  still  obliged 
to  appear  at  executions,  but  I  no 
longer  officiate.  Heaven  forbid  that 
I  should ! " 

*^  You  have  a  horror  of  yonr  pro- 
fession, then?"' 

The  headsman  groaned. 

^'  So  long  as  I  only  struck  in  the 
name  of  the  law  and  of  justice,"  said 
he,  ''my  conscience  was  at  rest,  and 
my  sleep  untroubled ;  but  since  that 
terrible  night  when  I  served  as  in- 
strument of  a  private  vengeance,  and 
raised  my  sword  with  hatred  against 
one  of  Grod^s  creatures — since  that 
aight  "^— 

The  headsman  paused,  and  shook 
his  head  despairingly. 

''Speak  on,"  said  the  monk,  who 
had  seated  himself  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  and  began  to  take  an  interest 
in  a  confession  that  commenced  ao 
strangely. 

"  Ah !  "  exclaimed  the  dying  man, 
''what  efforts  have  I  not  made  to 
stifle  my  remorse  by  twenty  years  of 
^ood  works !  I  have  exposed  my  own 
existence  to  preserve  that  of  others, 
and  have  saved  human  lives  in  ex- 
change for  the  one  I  had  unwarran- 
tably taken.  I  frequented  the 
churches,  sought  out  the  poor  to 
console  and  relieve  them ;  those  who 
once  avoided  became  accustomed  to 
see  me,  and  some  have  even  loved 
me.  But  God  has  not  pardoned  me ; 
fbr,  do  what  I  will,  the  memory  of  my 
crime  pursues  me,  and  each  night  in 


my  dreams  the  spectre  of  diat  woouui 
stands  menacing  before  me." 

"A  woman  1  Was  it  a  woman, 
then,  whom  yon  assassinated?  "  cried 
the  monk. 

''And  yon,  too,"  exclaimed  the 
headsman — "  you,  too,  use  that  word, 
assassinated.  It  was  an  assassina- 
tion, then,  not  an  execution,  and  I  am 
a  murderer ! " 

He  shut  his  eyes  and  uttered  a 
hollow  moan.  The  monk  feared  pro- 
bably that  he  wonld  die  without  com- 
pleting his  confession,  for  he  hastened 
to  console  him. 

"  Go  on,"  said  he.  '^  I  cannot  vet 
know  how  far  yon  are  gnilty.  When 
I  have  heard  all,  I  will  decide.  Tefl 
me,  then,  how  you  came  to  commit 
this  deed." 

"  It  was  night,"  resumed  the  beads- 
man, in  fidt^ng  accents :  ^  a  man 
came  to  my  house  to  seek  me,  and 
showed  me  an  order.  I  followed  him. 
Four  other  gentlemen  were  waithig 
for  him ;  they  pnt  a  mask  upon  mv 
face,  and  led  me  with  them.  I  was 
resolved  to  resist,  if  what  they  re- 
quired me  to  do  appeared  unjust  We 
rode  on  for  five  or  six  leagues  almost 
without  uttering  a  word ;  at  last  we 
baited — and  they  showed  me,  tbrougti 
the  window  of  a  cottage,  a  womaii 
seated  at  a  table.  ^That,'  said 
they,  '  is  she  whom  yon  are  to 
decapitate.' " 

"  Horrible  I "  exclaimed  the  monk. 
"  And  you  obeyed  ?" 

"  Father,  that  woman  was  a  mon- 
ster ;  she  had  poisoned  her  hnabaod, 
had  tried  to  assassinate  her  brother- 
in-law,  who  was  one  of  the  men  tliat 
now  accompanied  me ;  she  had  mur- 
dered a  young  girl  wliom  she  thooght 
her  rival ;  and,  ^ore  leavingEnglaad, 
had  instigated  the  aasassinatton  of 
the  king*8  favourite." 

"Buckingham?"  exclaimed  tbe 
monk. 

"  Yes,  Buckingham— that  was  tiM 
name." 

"She  was  an  EngUahwomas, 
then?" 

"No — a  Frenchwoman,  but  she 
had  been  married  to  an  English  noble- 
man." 

The  monk  grew  pale,  passed  his 
hand  across  his  forehead,  and,  rinn; 
from  the  bed,  approached  the  door 
and    bolted    it.      Tbe    headsmao 
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thought  that  he  was  leaving  him,  and 
implored  him  to  return. 

*'*'  I  am  here,'*  said  the  monk,  re- 
suming his  seat  ^^Who  were  the 
&\e  men  who  accompanied  yon  ?  " 

^^  One  was  an  Eoglishman ;  the 
other  four  were  French,  and  wore  the 
uniform  of  the  mousquetaires." 

^'  Their  names  ?  "  demanded  the 
monk. 

*'*'  I  do  not  know  them.  Bnt  the 
four  Frenchmen  called  the  English- 
man ^  My  lord.' " 

*'*'  And  the  woman ;  was  she 
young?" 

*'*'  Young  and  beautiful,  most  beau- 
tiful, as  she  kneeled  before  me  implo- 
ring mercy  -  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  how  I  had  the  courage 
to  strike  off  that  pale  and  lovely 
head." 

The  monk  seemed  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  some  violent  emotidn ;  his 
limbs  trembled,  and  he  appeared 
unable  to  speak.  At  last,  mastering 
himself  by  a  strong  effort — ^^The 
name  of  this  woman  ?  "  said  he. 

*'*'  I  do  not  know  it.  She  had  been 
married  twice,  once  in  France  and 
once  in  England." 

^^And  you  killed  her!"  said  the 
monk,  Tehemently.  *^  You  served  as 
instrument  to  those  dastardly  villains 
who  dared  not  kill  her  themselves. 
You  had  no  pity  on  her  youth,  her 
beauty,  her  weakness!  You  killed 
her!" 

''Alas!  holy  father,"  said  the 
headsman,  "this  woman  concealed, 
under  the  exterior  of  an  angel,  the 
noes  of  a  demon ;  and  when  I  saw 
her,  when  I  remembered  all  that  I 
had  myself  suffered  from  her  "-^— 

''  You  ?  And  what  could  she  have 
done  to  you?" 

'*  She  had  seduced  my  brother,  who 
was  a  priest,  had  fled  with  him  from 
his  convent,  lost  him  both  body  and 
soul." 
"Your  brother?" 
^^Yes,  my  brother  had  been  her 
first  lover.  Oh,  my  father!  do  not 
look  at  me  thus.  I  am  very  guilty, 
then  !    You  cannot  pardon  me ! " 

The  monk  composed  his  features, 
which  had  assumed  a  terrible  expres- 
sion during  the  latter  part  of  the  dying 
man's  confession. 
**  I  will  pardon  you,"  said  he,  "  if 


you  tell  me  all.  Since  your  brother 
was  her  first  lover,  you  must  know 
her  maiden  name.    Tell  it  me." 

"  Oh,  my  God !  my  God ! "  ex- 
claimed the  headsman — "  I  am  dying ! 
Absolution,  holy  father!  absolution ! " 

*^  Her  name,"  said  the  monk,  "  and 
I  give  it  to  you." 

The  headsman,  who  was  convulsed 
with  agony,  both  physical  and  moral, 
seemed  scarcely  able  to  speak.  The 
monk  bent  over  him  as  if  to  catch  the 
smallest  sound  he  should  utter. 

"  Her  name,"  said  he,  "  or  no  ab- 
solution." The  dying  man  seemed 
to  collect  all  his  strength. 

"  Anne  de  Bueil,"  murmured  he. 

"  Anne  de  Bueil ! "  repeated  the 
monk,  rising  to  his  feet  and  lifting  his 
hands  to  heaven,  "  Anne  de  Bueil  f 
Did  you  say  Anne  de  Bueil  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,  that  was  her  name; 
and  now  absolve  me,  for  I  am  dying." 

"  /  absolve  you?  "  cried  the  monk, 
with  a  laugh  that  made  the  sufferer's 
haur  stand  on  end ;  "  /  absolve  you  ? 
I  am  no  priest !  " 

"You  are  no  priest!"  cried  the 
headsman ;  "  but  who  and  what  are 
you, then  ?  " 

"  I  will  tell  you,  miscreant !  I  am 
John  deWinter,  and  that  woman  " 

"  And  that  woman  " gasped 

the  executioner. 

"  Was  my  mother  I " 

The  headsman  uttered  a  shriek,  the 
long  and  terrible  one  which  Grimaud 
and  the  innkeeper  had  heard. 

"  Oh,  pardon,  pardon ! "  murmured 
he — "forgive  mo,  if  not  in  God's 
name,  at  least  in  your  own.  If  not 
as  a  priest,  as  a  son." 

"Pardon  you!"  replied  the  pre- 
tended monk;  "pardon  you!  God 
may  perhaps  do  it,  but  I  never  will. 
Die,  wretch,  die!  unabsolved,  des- 
pairing, and  accursed."  And,  draw- 
ing a  dagger  from  under  his  gown,  he 
plunged  it  into  the  breast  of  the 
headsman.  "Take  that,"  said  he» 
"  for  my  absolution." 

It  was  then  that  the  second  cry, 
followed  by  a  long  mop,  had  been 
uttered.  The  headsman,  who  had 
partially  raised  himself,  fell  back  upon 
the  bed.  The  monk,  without  with- 
drawing htB  dagger  from  the  wound, 
ran  to  the  window,  opened  it,  jumped 
out  into  the  little  flower-gaixlen  below, 
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and  hurried  to  the  stable.  Leading 
out  his  mule,  he  plunged  into  the 
thickest  part  of  the  adjacent  forest, 
stiipped  off  hifl  monk's  j^arb,  took  a 
horseman's  dress  out  of  his  valise, 
and  put  it  on.  Then,  making  all 
haste  to  the  nearest  post-house,  lie 
took  a  horse,  and  continued  with  the 
utmost  speed  his  journey  to  Paris. 

The  headsman  lives  long  enough 
to  inform  Grimaud  of  what  has  pass- 
ed; and  Grinuiud,  who  wafi  present  at 
the  decapitation  of  Lady  de  Winter, 
returns  to  Paris,  to  put  Athos  and  his 
friends  on  their  guard  against  the 
vengeance  of  her  son.  Mordaiuit, 
alias  De  Winter,  is  one  of  Cromwell's 
mostdevotedand  unscnipulous  agents, 
and  is  proceeding  to  the  Fren<:h  capir 
tal  to  negotiate  with  Mazarine  on  the 
part  of  the  Parliamentary  geneial. 
Guided  by  what  he  has  heard  from 
the  executioner  of  Bethune,  he  dis- 
covers who  the  men  are  by  whose 
order  his  mother  was  beheaded,  and 
he  vows  their  destruction.  The  four 
friends  soon  afterwards  meet  in  Eng- 
land, whither  D'Ai'tagnan  audPoithos 
have  been  sent  on  a  mission  to  Crom- 
well ;  whilst  Athos  and  Aramis  have 
repaired  thither  to  strive  to  prop  the 
falling  fortunes  of  Charles  the  First. 
We  cannot  sav  much  in  favour  of  that 
portion  of  the  book  of  which  the  scene 
is  laid  on  English  ground.  M.  Dumas 
is  much  happier  in  hL^  dclineatioas  of 
Frondeurs  and  Ma^arinists  than  of 
Puritans  aad  Cavaliers;  and  his  ac- 
count of  Charles  the  Fii*st,  and  of  the 
scenes  prior  to  his  execution,  is  hor^ 
ribly  Frenchified. 

After  numerous  narrow  escapes 
from  Mordannt,  who  pursues  them 
with  uiu*elenting  rancoiu',  and  suc- 
ceeds in  assassinating  their  friend  and 
his  uncle.  Lord  de  Winter,  the  foat 
guardsmen  embark  on  boaid  a  small 
vessel  to  return  to  France.  Mordannt 
discovers  this,  gets  the  captain  and 
crow  out  of  the  way,  replaces  them 
by  one  Groslow  and  other  creatures 
of  his  own,  and  conceals  himself  on 
board.  His  plan  is,  so  soon  as  the 
vessel  is  a  short  distance  out  at  sea, 
to  escape  in  a  boat  with  his  confede- 
rates, after  iiriug  a  train  communi- 
cating with  some  ban*els  of  powder 
in  the  hold.  There  is  some  improba- 
bility in  this  pai't  of  the  story ;  but 


gunpowder  plots  have  special  pri- 
vilege of  absurdity.  The  gnardsmen, 
however,  discover  the  mischief  that  is 
brewing  against  them^  jnat  in  time  to 
escape  through  the  cabin  windows, 
and  swim  off  to  the  boat,  which  is 
towing  astern. 

Scarcely  had  D'Artagnan  cnt  tie 
rope  that  attached  the  boat  to  the 
ship,  when  a  shrill  whistle  was  beard 
proceeding  from  the  latter,  which,  as 
it  moved  on  whilst  the  beat  remained 
stationary,  was  already  beginning  to 
be  lost  to  view  in  the  dwrkneai.  At 
the  same  moment  a  lantern  was 
brought  upon  deck,  and  lit  np  the 
figures  of  the  crew.  Suddenly  a  gmt 
outcry  was  heard ;  and  just  then  the 
donds  that  covered  the  keaTeaa  spit 
and  parted,  and  the  sSrer  light  of 
tlic  moon  fell  upon  the  white  atak 
and  dark  rigging  of  the  vesseL  Per- 
sons were  seen  mnning  aboot  tbe 
deck  in  bewilderment  and  eonfnsioa; 
and  Mordannt  himself,  carrying  i 
torch  in  his  hand,  appeared  upoa  the 
poop. 

At  the  appointed  honr,  Groslow  had 
collected  his  men,  and  Mordanst,  after 
listening  at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  aad 
conclndingfrom  thesilence  whickreign- 
ed  that  his  intendedvictimB  were  boned 
in  sleep,  had  hurried  to  the  powder 
barrels  andset  fire  to  tbe  tndn.  Whflst 
he  was  doing  this,  Groslow  and  his 
sailors  were  preparing  to  leare  the 
ship. 

^  Haul  in  tbe  rope,''  said  Ae  for- 
mer, ^^  and  bring  the  boat  atag- 
side." 

One  of  the  sailors  sCTed  the  rope 
and  pulled  it.  It  came  to  him  wkk- 
out  resistance. 

''  The  cable  is  cut  !'*  excIaaMd  the 
man  ;  "the  boat  is  gone." 

"  The  beat  gone ! "  repealed  Gids- 
low ;  "  in^ssible ! " 

"  It  is  nevertheless  tme^"  letinaed 
the  sailor.  "  See  here  ;  nothing  ia 
our  wake,  and  here  ia  the  end  of  the 
rope." 

It  was  then  that  Gsoslow  nitered 
the  ety  which  the  guardsmen  heard 
from  their  boat. 

''  What  is  the  matter  ?''  demanded 

Mordannt,  emerging  from  th«  hatch* 

way,  his  torch  in  his  hand,  and  mk- 

ing  towards  the  stem. 

"  The  matter  is,  that  your  enemies 
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bAve  escaped  you.  They  have  cut  the 
cope,  and  saved  themselves  iu  the 
boat." 

With  a  single  bound  Mordaunt  was 
at  the  cabin- door,  which  he  burst  open 
with  his  foot.    It  was  empty. 

''  We  will  follow  them,"  said  Gros- 
low ;  *'  they  cannot  be  far  oif.  We 
will  give  them  the  stem;  sail  right 
♦ver  theuL" 

"  Yes ;  but  the  powder — ^I  have 
fired  the  tram ! " 

^^  Damnatiida  I  "  roared  GresLow, 
n^iiiig  to-  tdK  hatch w&y^  ^^  Peiihi^ 
^ere  is- still  tnn«." 
.  A  bonihle  lan^  and  a  Mghtful 
blajsphcmy  were  Mordaunt'^  reply ; 
«iifl  then,  his  features  distorted  by 
and  disappoint«d  hate  rather 
by  fear,,  he  hm*led  his  torch  into 
tiie  sea,  and  precipitated  liimself  after 
k»  At  the  same  moment,,  and  before 
€iffosk>w  had  reached  the  powder  bar- 
nis,  the  ^lip  opened  iike  the  crater  of 
A  Yofeano,  a  gush  of  fire  rose  from  it 
with  a  noise  like  that  of  fifty  pieces  of 
artillery,  and  blazing  fragments  of 
t&e  doomed  vessel  were  seen  career- 
ing through  the  air  in  every  direction. 
"kk  laBtBd  but  an  instaat ;  the  red  glow 
tiiat  bad  lit  up  the  sea  for  miles  around 
▼aniabed ;  the  bncning  &*agmeuts  fell 
iMsing  into  the  wateir ;  and,  with  the 
^zctptiOB:  of  a  Tibratk>&  in  the  air,  all 
was  calm  as  before.  The  felucca  had 
•fysappeared;  Groslow  and  his  men 
vevB- aomiulated 

Oar  foBjr  gaacdbmen  had  witnessed 
tina  tenible  spectaele  with  mute  awe 
aad  honor,^  aad  when  it  was  over, 
they  remained  fix*  a  moment  downcast 
and  silent.  Porthoe  and  D'Artagnan, 
wh»  liad  each  taken  an  oar,  foi'got  to 
vse  tiiem^  and  sat  gazing  at  their  com- 
paniona,  whilst  the  boat  rocked  to  and 
te(  ai  the  will  of  the  waves. 

^  Ma  foil^  said  Aramis,  wha  was 
the  fiist  to  break  the  pause,.  ^^  this 
timsb  I  think  we  are  fairly  rid  of 
bim." 

'  ^^  Heipr  gentlemen,  help*!"  just 
tiienerieda  voice  that  came  sweeping 
HL  piteeoa  accenta  over  tke  tix>ubled 
anrface  of  the  sea.  ^^  Help!  for  hea- 
TOt^ssake,  help !" 

The  guardsmen  looked  at  each 
other.    Athofl  shuddered. 

^^  It  is  his  voice !  "  said  he. 
Ail  recognised    the    voice,    and 
attained  their  eyes  in  the  direction  in 


which  the  felucca  had  disappeared. 
Presently  a  man  was  seen  swimming 
vigorously  towards  them.  Athos  ex- 
tcudcd  his  arm,  pointing  him  out  to 
his  companions. 

*'  Ye^  yes,"  said  D'Artagnan  ;  "  I 
see  him." 

"  WiU  nothing  kUl  hmi?"  said 
PorthoSh 

Aramis  leaned  forward  and  spoke 
in  a  whisper  to  D'Ai'taguaai.  Mor- 
daunt advanced  a  few  yards,  and 
raised  one  hand-  out  of  the  water  in 
sign  of  distress* 

*'  Pity  !  gentlemen,"  ciied  he ; 
*'  pity  luid  merey  I  My  strength  is 
leaving  mc,  and  I  am  about  to  sink." 

The  tone  of  agony  in  which  these 
words  were  spoken  awakened  a  feel- 
ing of  compassion  in  the  breast  of 
Athos. 

"  Unhappy  man  1"  lie  mnrmured. 

"Good I"  said  D'Artagnan.  "I 
like  to  see  you  pity  him;.  On  my 
word,  I  think  he  is  swimming  towards 
US.  Does  he  suppose  we  are  going  to 
take  hiuiu?    liow,  Porthos,  it)w." 

And  D'^U-tagnan  plunged  his  oar 
into  the  water.  Two  or  three  long 
strokes  placed  twenty  fathoms  between 
the  boat  and  the  drowning  man. 

"  Oh !  yon  will  have  merey ! "  cried 
Mordaunt.  "  Yon  will  not  let  me 
perish  1 " 

^^Ahal  my  fine  fellow,"  said  Por- 
thos,  "  ^ve  have  you.  now,  I  think, 
without  a  chance  of  escape." 

"Oh,  Porthos!"  murmured  the 
Count  de  la  Feffe. 

"  For  heaven'»  sake,.  Athos,"  re- 
plied Porthos,  "  ceaae  your  eternal 
generosity,  which  is  ridiculous  under 
such  circumstances.  For  my  part  I 
declare  to  you,  that  if  he  comes  within 
my  reach,  I  will  split  hid  skull  with 
the  oar." 

D^Artagnan,  who  had  just  finished 
his  colloquy  with  Araml^  stood  up  in 
the  boat. 

"  Sir,"  said  he  to  the  swimmer, 
"  be  so-  good  as  to  betake  yom^seLf  iu 
some  other  du'ection^  The  vessel 
which  you  intended  for  our  coffin  is 
scarcely  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  your  present  situation  is  a  bed  of 
roses  compai'cd  to  that  iu  which  you 
intended  to  put  us." 

"  Gentlemen!"  said  Mordaunt  in 
despairing  accents,  "  I  swear  to  you 
that  I  sincerely  repeat.    I  am  too 
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yonng  to  die.  I  was  led  away  by 
a  natural  resentment;  I  wished  to 
revenge  my  mother.  You  would  all 
have  acted  as  I  have  done." 

^^  Pshaw !  '^  said  D^Artagnan,  who 
saw  that  Athos  was  becoming  more 
and  more  softened  by  Mordaunt's 
supplications.  The  swimmer  was 
again  within  three  or  four  fathoms  of 
the  boat.  The  approach  of  death 
seemed  to  .give  him  supernatural 
strength. 

^^  Alas ! "  said  he,  *^  I  am  going  to 
die,  then.  And  yet  I  was  right  to 
avenge  my  mother.  And  besides,  if 
it  were  a  crime,  I  repent  of  it,  and 
you  ought  to  pardon  me.^' 

A  wave  that  passed  over  his  head, 
interrupted  his  entreaties.  He  again 
emerged,  and  made  a  stroke  in  the 
direction  of  the  boat.  D'Artagnan 
took  his  oar  in  both  hands.  The  un- 
happy wretch  uttered  a  groan  of  de- 
spair.   Athos  could  bear  it  no  longer. 

"  D*Artagnan ! "  cried  he,  "  my 
son  D'Artagnan,  I  entreat  of  you  to 
spare  his  life.  It  is  so  horrible  to  let 
a  man  die  when  you  can  save  him  by 
stretching  out  your  hand.  I  cannot 
witness  such  a  deed;  he  mu$t  be 
saved." 

^^Mordieul"  replied  D'Artagnan, 
*^  why  do  you  not  tie  our  bands  and 
feet,  and  deliver  us  up  to  him  at  once? 
The  thing  would  be  sooner  over.  Ha! 
Count  de  la  F^re,  you  wish  to  perish 
at  his  hands :  well,  I,  whom  you  call 
your  son — I  will  not  suffer  it." 

Aramis  quietly  drew  his  sword, 
which  he  had  carried  between  his 
teeth  when  he  swam  off  from  the  ship. 

*^  If  he  lays  a  hand  upon  the  boat," 
said  he,  "  I  sever  it  from  his  body, 
like  that  of  a  regicide,  as  he  is." 

"  Wait  a  moment,"  said  Perthes. 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  "  said 
Aramis. 

^^  Jump  overboard  and  strangle 
him,"  replied  the  giant. 

^*  Oh,  my  friends  I "  said  Athos,  in 
a  tone  of  entreaty  that  was  irresist- 
ible ;  *^  remember  that  we  are  men  and 
Christians !  Grant  me  the  life  of  this 
unhappy  wretch  I " 

D'Artagnan  hung  his  head :  Ara- 
mis lowered  his  sword :  Perthes  sat 
down. 

"Count  de  la  F^,"  exclaimed 
Mordaunt,  now  very  near  the  boat, 
"  it  is  you  whom  I  implore.     Hare 
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pity  upon  me,  and  that  quickly,  for 
my  strength  is  exhausted.  Count  de 
la  F^re,  where  are  yon  ?  " 

"  I  am  here,  sir,"  replied  Athos, 
with  that  noble  and  dignified  sir  that 
was  habitual  to  him.  ^^  Tske  my 
hand,  and  come  into  our  boat." 

^*  I  cannot  bear  to  witness  it,"  said 
D'Artagnan ;  ^^  such  weakness  is  reaUy 
pitiable."  And  he  turned  towards 
his  two  remaining  friends,  who,  on 
their  part,  recoiled  to  the  other  side 
of  the  boat,  as  if  unwilliag  to  touch 
the  man  to  whom  Athos  alone  did  not 
fear  to  give  his  hand.  Mofdaost 
made  an  effort,  raised  himself  op,  and 
seized  the  arm  extended  to  him. 

"  So,"  said  Athos,  leaning  over  tiw 
gunwale  of  the  boat — "  now  piaos 
your  other  hand  here ; "  and  he  uSenA, 
him  his  shoulder  as  a  support,  so  that 
his  head  nearly  touched  that  of  Miff- 
daunt;  and  for  a  m(Mttait  the  two 
deadly  foes  seemed  to  embrace  each 
other  like  brothers.  Mordaunt  gra^ 
ed  the  count's  collar  with  his  ookl  and 
dripping  fingers. 

"  And  now,  sir,  you  are  saved,"  said 
Athos;  ^^  compose  yourself." 

"  Ah,  my  mother  1  "  exdaimed 
Mordaunt,  with  the  look  of  a  demon, 
and  an  accent  of  hatred  impossible  to 
render,  "  I  can  offer  yon  bat  one  vic- 
tim, but  it  is  the  one  you  would  your- 
self have  chosen ! " 

D*Artagnan  uttered  a  cry ;  ForAos 
raised  his  oar ;  Aramis  sprang  forward, 
his  naked  sword  in  his  hand.  But  it 
was  too  late.  By  a  last  effort,  and 
with  a  yell  of  triumph,  Mordannt 
dragged  Athos  into  the  water,*  eon- 
pressing  his  throat,  and  windhig  his 
limbs  round  him  like  the  eoils  of  a 
serpent.  Without  uttering  a  word,  or 
calling  for  hdp,  Athos  strove  for  a 
moment  to  maintaui  himself  on  the 
surface  of  the  water.  But  his  move- 
ments were  fettered,  the  weight  that 
clung  to  him  was  too  great  to  bear  up 
against,  and  little  by  little  be  sanL 
Before  his  fiiends  could  get  to  his  as- 
sistance, his  head  was  under  water, 
and  only  his  long  hair  was  seen  float- 
ing ;  then  all  disappeared,  and  a  circle 
of  foam,  which  in  its  turn  was  rapidly 
obliterated,  alone  marked  the  spot 
where  the  two  men  had  been  engolfed. 
Struck  dumb  by  horror,  motiODless, 
and  almost  suffocated  with  grief  and 
indignation,  the  three  guardsmen  re- 
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mafaied,  with  dilated  eyes  and  extend- 
ed anna,  gazing  down  npon  the  dark 
waves  that  roUed  oyer  the  body  of 
their  friend,  the  brave,  the  chivalrous, 
the  noble-hearted  Athos.  Porthos 
was  the  first  to  recover  his  speech. 

^'  Oh,  Athos !  '*  said  he,  tearing  his 
hair,  and  with  an  explosion  of  grief 
doubly  affecting  in  a  man  of  his  gi- 
gantic frame  and  iron  mould ;  ^^  Oh, 
Athos!  are  you  indeed  gone  from 
us?" 

At  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of  the 
vast  drde  which  the  rays  of  the  moon 
lit  up,  the  agitation  of  the  water 
which  had  accompanied  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  two  men,  was  renewed, 
and  there  appeared,  first  a  quantity  of 
fiur  hair,  then  a  pallid  human  face, 
with  eyes  wide  open,  but  fixed  and 
glazed,  then  a  body,  which,  after 
raising  its  bust  out  of  the  water,  fell 
softly  backwa^s,  and  floated  upon 
the  sorfiioe  of  the  sea.  In  the  breast 
of  the  corpse  was  buried  a  dagger,  of 
which  the  golden  hilt  sparkled  in  the 
moonbeams. 

^^  Mordannt !  Mordaunt ! "  cried  the 
three  friends ;  ^^  it  is  Mordaunt !  But 
Athos  I  where  is  he?  " 

Just  then  the  boat  gave  a  lurch, 
and  Gfimaud  uttered  an  exclamation 
of  joy.  The  guardsmen  turned,  and 
saw  Athos,  his  face  livid  with  exhaus- 
tion, supporting  himself  with  a  trem- 
bling hand  npon  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat.  In  an  instant  he  was  lifted  in, 
and  clasped  in  the  arras  of  his  friends. 

'^  You  are  unhurt?  "  said  D'Artag- 
oan.     * 

''Yes,"  replied  Athos.  ''And 
Mordannt?" 

''  Oh !  thank  God,  he  is  dead  at  last. 
Look  yonder." 

And  D'Artagnan  forced  Athos  to 
look  in  the  dir^ion  he  pointed  out, 
where  the  body  of  Mordaunt,  tossed 
upon  the  wave,  seemed  to  pursue  the 
fiiends  with  a  look  of  insult  and  mor- 
tal hate.  Athos  gazed  at  it  with  an 
expression  of  mingled  pity  and  melan- 
choly. 

''Bmyol  Atfios,"  cried  Aramis, 
with  a  degree  of  exultation  which  he 
rarely  showed. 

''  A  good  blow,"  exclaimed  Porthos. 

''  I  have  a  son,"  said  Athos, ''  and 
I  wished  to  live.  But  it  was  not  I 
who  kitted  him.  It  was  the  hand  of 
fate." 


Soon  after  the  escape  of  Monsieur  de 
Beaufort,  the  Parisians,  stiired  up  by 
various  influential  malecontents — one 
of  the  chief  of  whom  is  the  famous 
Jean  de  Gondy,  Coadjutor  of  Paris, 
and  afterwards  Cardinal  de  Ketz — 
break  out  into  open  insurrection. 
Mazarine^s  life  is  menaced;  the  queen- 
mother  and  the  young  king  are  vir-o 
tnally  prisoners  of  the  Frondeurs.  The 
Prince  of  Condd,  with  the  laurels  he 
has  gained  on  the  battle-field  of  Lens 
yet  fresh  upon  his  brow,  hurries  to 
Paris  to  take  part  against  the  Fronde ; 
the  queen  and  Mazarine  are  anxious 
to  escape  from  the  capital  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  war  in  the  open  field 
instead  of  in  the  narrow  streets,  fight- 
ing in  which  latter,  or  from  behind 
their  barricades,  -the  ill -disciplined 
troops  of  the  insurgents  are  nearly  as 
efiicient  as  the  most  practised  veterans. 
How  to  manage  the  escape  is  the 
difSculty.  The  gates  of  the  city  are 
guarded  by  armed  citizens ;  there  ap- 
pears no  possibility  of  egress.  In 
this  dilemma,  Anne  of  Austria  be- 
thinks her  of  the  man  to  whose  ad- 
dress and  courage  she  had,  twenty 
years  previously,  been  so  deeply  in- 
debted; D^Artagnan  is  called  in  to 
her  assistance.  He  succeeds  in  smug- 
gling the  cardinal  out  of  Paris,  and 
then  returns  to  fetch  Louis  XIY.  and 
the  queen-mother. 

Instead  of  re-entering  Paris  by  the 
gate  of  St  Honord,  D'Ai'tagnan,  who 
had  time  to  spare,  went  round  to  that 
of  Richelieu.  The  guard  stopped  him, 
and  when  they  saw  by  bis  plumed 
hat  and  laced  cloak  that  he  was  an 
officer  of  mousquetaires,  they  insisted 
upon  his  crying  out,  ^^Down  with  Ma- 
zarine." This  he  did  with  so  good  a 
gi'ace,  and  in  so  sonorous  a  voice,  that 
the  most  difficult  were  fully  satisfied. 
He  then  walked  down  the  Kue  Biche- 
lieu,  refiecting  how  he  should  manage 
the  escape  of  the  queen,  for  it  would 
be  impossible  to  take  her  away  in  one 
of  the  royal  carriages,  with  the  arms 
of  France  pamted  upon  it.  On  pass- 
ing before  the  hotel  of  Madame  de 
Gn^m^nee,  who  passed  for  the  mis- 
tress of  Monsieur  de  Gondy,  he  per- 
ceived a  coach  standing  at  the  door. 
A  sudden  idea  struck  him. 

^'  Pardien  1"  said  he,  *^  it  would  be 
an  excellent  manoeuvre."  And,  step- 
ping up  to  the  carriage,  he  examined 
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the  arms  upon  the  panels,  and  the 
livery  of  the  coachman,  who  was 
Bleeping  on.  the  box. 

"It  is  the  Coadjutor's  carriage," 
said  D'Artagnan  to  himself.  ''  Pro- 
ridence  is  decidedly  in  our  favour." 

He  opened  the  door  without  noise, 
got  into  the  coach,  and  pulled  the 
check-string. 

"  To  the  Palais  Royal, "  cried  ho  to 
the  coachman. 

The  man,  waking  in  a  fright,  made 
no  doubt  that  the  order  came  from 
his  master,  and  drove  off  at  full  speed 
to  the  palace.  The  gates  of  the  conrt 
were  just  closing  as  he  drove  in.  On 
pulling  up  at  the  steps,  the  coachman 
perceived  that  the  footmen  were  not 
behind  the  carriage,  and,  supposing 
that  M.  de  Gondy  had  sent  them 
somewhere,  he  got  off  his  box  and 
opened  the  door.  D*Artagnan  jumped 
out,  and  just  as  the  coachman,  alarmed 
at  seeing  a  stranger  instead  of  his 
master,  made  a  step  backwards,  he 
seized  him  by  the  collar  with  his  left 
hand,  and  with  his  right  put  a  pistol 
to  his  breast. 

"Not  a  word,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
*'  or  you  are  a  dead  man." 

The  coachman  saw  that  he  had 
fallen  into  a  snare.  He  remained 
silent,  with  open  mouth  and  staling 
eyes.  Two  moasqiwtaires  were  walk- 
ing up  and  down  the  conrt ;  D'Artag- 
nan  called  them,  handed  over  the 
coachman  to  one  of  them^  with  orders 
to  keep  him  in  safe  costody,  and  de- 
sired the  other  to  get  on  the  box  of 
the  carriage,  drive  it  round  to  the 
door  of  the  private  staircase  leading 
«ut  of  the  palace,  and  there  to  wait 
till  he  came.  The  coachman's  livery 
coat  and  hat  went  with  the  carriage. 
These  arrangements  completed,  D'Ar- 
tagnan  entered  the  palace,  and  knocked 
St  the  door  of  the  queen's  apartments. 
He  was  instantly  admitted ;  Anne  of 
Austria  was  waiting  for  him  in  her 
oratory. 

"Is  every  thing  prepared?"  said 
she. 

"  Every  thing,  madam." 

*'And  the  cardinal?" 
■    "He  has  left  Paris  without  acci- 
dent, and  waits  for  your  majesty  at 
Cours  la  Reine.'* 
•    "  Come  with  me  to  the  king." 

D'Artagnau  bowed,  and  followed 
the  queen.    The  young  king  was  al- 


ready dressed,  with  the  exoeptiM  of 
his  shoes  and  doublet.  He  seemed 
greatly  astonished  at  being  thus  rooaei 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  over- 
whelmed his  valet-de-chamhre,  La- 
porte,  with  questions,  to  all  of  which 
the  latter  replied — "Sire,  it  is  bj 
order  of  her  miyesty."  The  bed- 
clothes were  thrown  back,  and  thi 
sheets  were  seen  worn  tfaieadbaxe  and 
even  into  holes.  This  was  one  of  tiie 
results  of  Mazarine's  excessive  pani- 
mony.  The  qocen  entered^  and  l>*Ar- 
tagnan  remained  at  the  d«Qr  of  the 
apartment.  As  soon  as  the  child  saw 
his  mother,  he  escaped  from  Laporte'^ 
hand  and  ran  up  to  her.  She  signei 
to  D'Artagnan  to  approach. 

"  My  son,"  saiii  Amie  of  AoBtria, 
showing  him  the  monsqnetatre,  who 
stood  with  his  plnmed  hat  i&  his  head, 
cahn,  grave,  and  collected,  "  this  it 
M.  D'Artagnan,  who  is  brave  as  one 
of  those  kuights  of  old  whose  histories 
yon  love  to  hear  repeated.  Look  at 
him  well,  and  remember  Ma  name,  for 
he  is  about  to  render  us  i 
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vice. 

Louis  XIY.  gaaed  at  D'Aitagnai 
with  his  large  proud  eyes;  then,  ilovlsr 
lilting  his  little  hand,  he  haid  it  eat  to 
the  officer,,  who  b^  hia  kaae  aid 
kissed  it. 

"  Monsieur  I>'ArtagiuBL,'^  repeated 
the  young  king.  "  It  ia  wail^nadsa; 
I  shall  remeaber  it." 

At  this  moment  a  load  numnariif 
noise  was  heaxd  npfKoaahiag  the  pa* 
lace, 

"  Ha  I"  said  D'Artagnan,  strauaig 
his  ears  to  distingnish  the  Mind-- 
"  The  people  are  rising." 

"  We  must  fly  instaatLTv"*  and  the 
queen. 

"Madam,"  said D'Artagaan,  "yon 
have  deigned  te  give  ma  tha  diaecte 
of  this  night's  proceedings.  Lei  yov 
majesty  remain  and  kam  what  the 
I)eople  want.  I  wiH  answer  for  efciy 
thing." 

Nothing  is  moce  easftj  GOBanni- 
cated  than  confidence.  The  qaeen, 
herself  coarageoua  dbd  energetic,  ap- 
preciated in  the  higlwet  iline  those 
two  virtues  in  others. 

"  Do  as  yon  pleasa^^''  said  she.  I 
trust  entirely  to  you." 

"  Does  your  m<ijesty  nafhoii 
to  give  orders  ia  your  naaia?'" 

"I  do,  sir." 
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D'Artflgnan  hurried  from  the  room. 
The  tumnlt  was  increasing;  the  mob 
seemed  to  snrroond  the  Palais  KoyaL 
On  all  sides  were  heaiil  seditions  cries 
and  clamonrs.  Presently  M.  de  Com- 
Biinges,  who  was  on  guard  that  night 
at  the  Palais  Rojal^  craved  admit- 
tance to  the  qneeifa  presence.  He 
bad  about  two  hundred  me&  in  the 
court- jard  and  stables,  and  he  placed 
4bem  at  her  majesty's  disposal. 

^*  What  do  the  people  want  ?"  said 
Anne  of  Anstria  to  D'Artagnan,  who 
just  then  re- appeared. 

^^  A  report  has  been  spread,  madam, 
that  jour  majesty  has  left  the  Palais 
Boyal,  taking  the  king  with  ycra.  The 
mob  demand  a  proof  of  the  contrary, 
ar  threaten  to  demolish  the  palace." 

^^  Oh !  this  time  it  is  too  bad,"  said 
the  queen.  "  I  will  soon  show  them 
that  I  am  not  gone." 

D'Artagnan  saw  by  the  expression 
«f  Anne's  £Bce,  that  she  was  about  to 
give  some  violent  order.  He  hastened 
to  interfere. 

^^  Madam,"  said  he,  in  a  low  voice, 
*^  have  yon  stBl  confidence  in  me  ?'' 

^^  £atiie  confidence^  sir,"  was  the 
reply. 

^  Then,  let  yoarmajesty  send  away 
M.  de  Commingea^  and  order  him  to 
ahot  himself  np  with  his  men  in  the 
gnard-rooBft  and  stables^  The  people 
wish  ta  see  the  king,  and  the  people 
■inst  see  faim.^ 

"^Seehial  Bnt  hofw?  On  the 
balcony?" 

*'*'  No,  madam ;  here^  in  his  bed, 
fileepmg." 

The  queen  reflected  a  moment,  and 
smiled.  There  was  a  degree  of  dupli- 
city m  tho  coarse  proposed  that 
ehimed  in  with  httr  hnmour. 

"  Let  it  be  as  you  will,"  said  she. 

^^IkfaHiaenr  Laporte,"  said  D'Ar- 
tagnaa ;  ^^  go  and  announce  to  the 
people^  tiiat  in  five  minutes  they  shall 
see  the  king  in  his  bed.  Say  also  that 
his  m^esty  is  sleeping,  and  that  the 
qneen  requests  them  to  be  silent,  in 
order  not  to  awaken  him." 

*^^  But  they  cannot  ail  come,"  said 
Anne.  ''^  A  deputation  of  two  or  four 
persons." 

^^  All  of  tiiem^  madam." 

''But  it  will  last  tUL  to*monow 
■loming." 

<>^  In  a  quarter  of  hour  it  will  be 
ever.  I  know  the  mob,  madxun ;  it  is 


a  great  baby  that  only  wants  flattery 
and  caresses.  Before  the  king,  these 
noisy  rioters  will  be  mute  and  timid 
as  lambs." 

"  Go,  Laporte,"  said  the  queen. 
The  young  king  approached  his  mo- 
ther. 

*'  Why  do  you  do  what  these  peo- 
ple ask  V  "  said  he. 

^^  It  must  be  so,  my  son,"  said 
Aane  of  Austrisi. 

''  Bnt  if  they  can  tdl  me  tiiat  it 
mtist  be  so,  I  am  no  longer  king." 

The  queen  remained  silent. 

"  Sire,"  said  D'Artagnan,  "  wiM 
your  majesty  permit  me  to  ask  you  a 
question  V  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Louis,  after  a 
moment's  pause,  occasioned  by  sur- 
prise at  the  guardsman's  boldness. 

"  Does  your  majesty  remember, 
when  playing  in  the  park  at  Fontaine- 
bleau,  or  the  gardens  at  Yersaillea, 
to  have  seen  the  heavens  become 
clouded,  and  to  liave  heard  the  thun- 
der roll?" 

"  Certainly  I  de^"  answered  Louis. 

"  Well,  the  noise  of  that  thunder 
told  your  majesty,  that,  however  dis- 
posed yon  might  be  to  i^y,  you  must 
go  in-doors." 

*^  Certain^,,  sir ;  bat  I  have  been 
told  that  the  voiee  ei  the  thunder  is 
the  voice  of  God." 

^  Well,  sire,  let  year  majesty  listen 
to  the  voice  of  the  people,  luid  yon  will 
perceive  that  it  grealfey  resembles  that 
of  the  tiumdsr." 

As  he  spoke,  a  lew  deep  roar,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  multitude  without, 
was  borne  upon  the  night  breeze  to 
the  windows  of  the  apartment.  The 
next  instant  all  was  still  and  hushedi 

^^  Hark,  sire,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
^  they  hare  just  told  the  people  that 
you  are  sleeping.  Yo«  see  that  yon 
are  still  king." 

The  qaeen  looked  with  astonish- 
ment at  this  singular  man,  whose 
brilliant  courage  made  him  the  equal 
of  the  bravest ;  whoso  keen  and  ready 
wit  rendered  him  the  equal  <^  alL 
Laporte  entered  the  room,  and  an- 
nounced that  the  message  he  had 
taken  ta  the  people  had  acted  like 
oil;  upon  the  waves,  and  that  they 
were  waiting  in  rcspectfnl  silence,  till 
the  five  minutes,  at  the  expvation  of 
which  they  were  to  see  the  king, 
should  have  elapsed.    By  the  queen's 
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order,  Louis  was  pnt  into  bed,  dress- 
ed as  he  was,  and  covered  np  to  the 
throat  with  the  sheets.  His  mother 
stooped  over  him,  and  kissed  his  fore- 
head. 

^^  Pretend  to  sleep,  Louis,"  said 
she. 

''  Yes,"  said  the  king,  "  bot  not 
one  of  those  men  mnst  touch  me." 

"  Sire,"  said  D^Artagnan,  '^  I  am 
here ;  and  if  one  of  them  had  that 
andacity,  he  should  pay  for  it  with  his 
Ufe." 

The  five  minutes  were  over.  La- 
porte  went  out  to  usher  in  the  mob ; 
the  queen  remained  standing  near  the 
door ;  D'Artagnan  conceal^  himself 
behind  the  curtains  of  the  bed.  Then 
was  heard  the  march  of  a  great  mul- 
titude of  men,  striving  to  step  lightly 
and  noiselessly.  The  queen  raised 
with  her  own  hand  the  tapestry  that 
covered  the  doorway,  and  placed  her 
finger  on  her  lips.  On  beholding  her, 
the  crowd  paused,  struck  with  re- 
spect. 

^^  Come  in,  gentlemen— come  in," 
said  the  queen. 

There  was  apparent  in  the  mob  a 
degree  of  hesitation  which  resembled 
shame ;  they  had  expected  resistance, 
had  anticipated  a  contest  with  the 
guards,  bloodshed  and  violence;  in- 
stead of  that,  the  gates  had  been 
peaceably  opened,  and  the  king,  osten- 
sibly at  least,  was  unguarded  save  by 
his  mother.  The  men  in  front  of  the 
throng  stammered  out  an  excuse,  and 
attempted  to  retire. 

*^  Come  in,  gentlemen,"  said  La- 
porte,  '^  since  the  queen  desires  it." 

Upon  this  invitation,  a  man,  bolder 
than  the  rest,  entered  the  room, 
and  advanced  on  tiptoe  towards  the 
bed.  He  was  followed  by  others, 
and  the  chamber  was  rapidly  filled, 
as  silently  as  if  the  new-comers  had 
been  the  most  humble  and  obsequious 
courtiers.  D^Artagnan  saw  every 
thing  through  a  hole  he  had  made  in 
the  curtain.  In  the  man  who  had 
first  entered,  he  recognised  his  former 
servant  Flanchet,  who,  since  he  had 
left  his  service,  had  been  a  sergeant 
in  the  regiment  of  Piedmont,  and  who 
was  now  a  confectioner  in  the  Bne 
^  J^bards,  and  an  active  pardsaii 
of  the  Finmde. 

♦K  1  Sf'"  ^^^  *^®  queen,  who  saw 
mat  1  lanchct  was  a  leader  of  the  mob, 
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you  wished  to  see  the  king,  and  tbe 
king  is  here.  Approach,  and  look  at 
him,  and  say  if  we  resemble  perBOOS 
who  are  going  to  escape." 

*^  Certainly  not,  your  m^esty,'' 
said  Planchet,  a  little  astonishai'at 
the  honour  done  to  him. 

*'  You  wUi  tell  my  good  and  loyal 
Parisians,"  ^continued  Anne  of  Aos- 
tria,  with  a  smile  of  which  D'Aitag- 
nan  wdl  understood  the  meaning, 
*^  that  you  have  seen  the  king  in  bed, 
and  sleeping,  and  the  queen  about  to 
go  to  bed  a^o." 

^'  I  will  tell  them  so,  madam,  and 
those  who  accompany  me  will  alsa 
bear  witness  to  it,  but " 

^'  But  what  ?"  said  the  queen. 

"  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  pardoa 
me,"  said  Planchet ;  *^  but  is  this 
really  the  king?" 

The  queen  trembled  with  suppressed 
anger. 

*'  Is  there  one  amongst  yon  whe 
knows  the  king  ?  "  said  f£e.  *^  If  so, 
let  him  approach,  and  say  if  this  be 
his  majesty  or  not." 

A  man,  muffled  in  a  doak,  i^uch 
he  wore  in  such  a  manner  as  to  con- 
ceal his  face,  drew  near,  and  stooping 
over  the  bed,  gased  at  the  features  of 
Louis.  For  a  moment  D*Artagnan 
thought  that  this  person  had  soma 
evil  design,  and  he  placed  his  hand 
upon  his  sword ;  but  as  he  did  ao,  the 
cloak  slipped  partially  finom  before  the 
man^sfiice,  and  the  guardsman  recog- 
nised the  Coadjutor,  De  Gondy. 

*'  It  is  the  king  himself,"  said  the 
man.    ^*  God  bless  his  majesty ! " 

'^  God  bless  his  majesty!"  mur- 
mured the  crowd. 

'^  And  now,  my  friends,"  said  Plan- 
chet ;  ^^  let  us  thank  her  majesty,  and 
retire." 

The  insurgents  bowed  their  thanks, 
and  left  the  room  witli  the  same  can* 
tion  and  silence  with  which  they  had 
entered  it.  When  the  last  hi^  dis- 
appeared, followed  by  Laporte,  the 
remaining  actors  in  this  strange  scene 
remained  for  a  momoit  looking  at 
each  other  without  nttoring  a  ivord  : 
the  queen  standing  near  the  door; 
D'Artagnan  half  out  of  his  hiding- 
place;  the  king  leaning  on  hia  elbow, 
bat  ready  to  &li  back  npon  his  jmUow 
at  the  least  noise  that  should  indicate 
the  return  of  the  mob.  The  noise  of 
footsteps,  however,  grew  rapklly  more 
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remote,  and  at  last  entirely  ceased. 
The  qneen  drew  a  deep  breath  of  re- 
lief; D'Artagnan  wiped  the  perspira- 
tion of  anxiety  from  his  brow ;  the 
king  slid  oat  of  his  bed. 

*^  Let  us  go,*'  said  Lonis. 

Jost  then  Laporte  returned. 

*'  I  have  followed  them  to  the  gates, 
madam,"  said  the  Talet-de-chambre ; 
*^  they  informed  their  companions  that 
they  had  seen  the  king,  and  spoken  to 
the  queen,  and  the  mob  has  dispersed, 
perfectly  satisfied." 

^^The  wretches! "  murmnred  Anne 
of  Anstria ;  ^^  they  shall  pay  dearly  for 
their  insolence."  Then,  turning  to 
D'Artagnan,  *•*'  Sir,"  said  she,  ^^  you 
have  this  night  given  me  the  best 
ddvice  I  ever  received  in  my  life. 
What  is  next  to  be  done  ?  " 

**  We  can  set  out  when  your  ma- 
jesty pleases.  I  shall  be  waiting  at 
the  foot  of  the  private  staircase." 

"  Go,  sir,"  said  the  queen.  "  We 
will  follow  you." 

D*Artagnan  descended  the  stairs, 
and  found  the  carriage  at  the  appoint- 
ed place,  with  the  guardsman  sitting 
on  the  box.  He  took  the  hat  and 
coat  of  M.  de  Gondy's  coachman,  put 
them  on  himself,  and  took  the  guards- 
man's place.  He  had  a  brace  of  pis- 
tols in  his  belt,  a  musquetoon  under 
bis  feet,  his  naked  sword  behind  him. 
The  qneen  appeared,  accompanied  by 
the  king,  and  by  his  brother,  the  Duke 
of  Anjou. 

'^  Tlie  Coadjutor's  carriage ! "  ex- 
claimed she,  starting  back  in  aston- 
ishment. 

*^  Yes,  madam,"  said  D'Artagnan, 
*^  but  be  not  alarmed.  I  shall  drive 
yon." 

The  qneen  uttered  a  cry  of  surprise, 
and  stepped  into  the  coach.  The 
king  and  his  brother  followed,  and  sat 
down  beside  her.  By  her  command, 
Laporte  also  entered  the  vehicle. 
The  mantelets  of  the  windows  were 
dosed,  and  the  horses  set  off  at  a 
l^op  along  the  Rue  Richelieu  On 
reaching  the  gate  at  the  extremity  of 
the  street,  the  chief  of  the  guard  ad- 
vanced at  the  head  of  a  dozen  men, 
and  carrying  a  lantern  in  his  hand. 
D'Artagnan  made  him  a  sign. 

"  Do  you  recognise  the  carriage?  " 
said  be  to  the  sergeant. 

"  No,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Look  at  the  arms." 


The  sergeant  put  his  lantein  close 
to  the  pannel. 

"  They  are  those  of  M.  le  Coadju- 
teur  "  said  he 

"  Hush  I "  said  d'Artagnan.  "  Ma- 
dam  de  Gu^m^n^e  is  with  him." 

The  sergeant  laughed.  "  Open  the 
gate,"  said  he ;  "I  know  who  it  is." 
Then,  approaching  the  mantelet — 
<(  Much  pleasure,  Monseigneur,"  said 
he. 

"  Hold  your  tongue  I "  cried  D'Ar- 
tagnan, '^or  you  will  lose  me  my 
place." 

The  gate  creaked  upon  its  hinges ; 
D'Artagnan,  seeing  the  gate  open, 
flogged  his  horses,  and  set  off  at  a 
rapid  trot.  In  five  minutes  he  had 
rejoined  the  cardinal's  coach. 

^' Mousqneton,"  cried  D'Artagnan 
to  M.  du  Vallon's  servant,  *^  open  the 
door  of  his  majesty's  carriage." 

^^It  is  he  I"  exclaimed  Porthos, 
who  was  waiting  for  his  friend. 

"In  a  coachman's  livery  I"  cried 
Mazarine. 

"  And  with  the  Coadjutor's  car- 
riage," said  the  queen. 

"  Corpo  di  Dio^  Monsieur  d'Artag- 
nan!" said  the  cardinal,  "you  are 
worth  your  weight  in  gold ! " 

We  cannot  attempt  to  give  more 
than  these  slight  glimpses  of  the  eight 
volumes  now  lying  before  us,  in  which 
the  extravagance  and  exaggeration  of 
many  of  the  incidents  arc  only  re- 
deemed by  the  brilliant  diction  and 
animated  narrative  of  their  clever 
but  unscrupulous  author.  It  would 
be  too  lengthy  to  give  even  a 
sketch  of  the  chain  of  incidents  that 
succeeds  those  above  detailed,  or  to 
show  how,  according  to  M.  Damas, 
D'Artagnan  and  his  friends  became 
instrumental  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  by  which  the  hostilities  between 
Frondeurs  and  Mazarinists  are  for 
the  time  brought  to  a  close.  The  first 
act  of  the  war  of  the  Fronde  is  over ; 
Louis  XIV.,  now  within  a  year  of  his 
majority,  re-enters  the  capital  with 
Anne  of  Austria  and  Mazarine, 
D'Artagnan,  now  captain  of  mousque- 
taires,  riding  on  one  side  of  his  car- 
riage, and  Porthos,  now  Baron  dn 
Vallon,  on  the  other.  Baron  Porthos 
goes  back  to  his  estates,  happy  and 
glorious ;  Aramis  and  Athos  return  to 
the  seclusion  whence  the  stirring  times 
had  called  them  forth,  the  latter  leav- 
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mg  his  BOB  in  charge  of  D'Aitagnan, 
who  is  to  take  the  yoang  laaii  with 
him  to  the  Flemish  wars.  The  rest- 
less spirit  of  the  GascoB  aUhare  the 
idea  ef  repose. 

''  Come,D'AitagDaa,''«aidP«rtho6, 
as  he  got  «pon  his  horse  to  depart, 
"  take  m J  adYice ;  throw  ap  your  ceiH 
mission,  hang  «p  yonr  sword,  «nd 
acoompany  me  to  Bu  Vattan.  We 
will  grow  old  together,  whilst  talking 
of  onr  past  adventares." 

^^Not  so,"  replied  D'Artag&an. 
*^  PesU !  the  campaign  is  jost  opening, 
and  I  mean  to  make  k.  I  hope  to 
gain  soBwthing  by  it.^' 


"  And  what  do  jon  hope  to  be- 
come? " 

''P«rdM/whoeaAteU?  Jfankal 
af  FraaoB,  peth^M." 

'' Ah,  ah  1"  8aidPQrtiK«.ioak3ngat 
D'Artagnan,  to  wl^ae  gMoaaaiiagfae 
had  never  been  «hle  4|wce  to  aeGBstom 
himeelf.    And  the  it^umfriflDds  parted. 

^^  Yon  will  prapare  your  best  apttl- 
ment  lor  me,  Madetoine,''  said  D  ir- 
tagaan  to  his  haiiiflome  hoelen,ts  hs 
re-entered  hie  hotoL  ^  I  mast  keep 
np  appearances,  now  that  I  an  Cap- 
tain of. 
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Though  the  farmer^s  hope  may  perish, 

While  in  floods  the  harvest  Uas, 
fipecnlation  let  ns  obarish, 

Let  the  Sailwaj  marteetTiseJ 

Honest  trader,  wfaosaever, 

^ck  witii  losses,  sad  wi^ 
Qnit  yonr  harden  new  or  nerfer, 

Gut  the  sh(^  aad4eal  in  shi 


Spendthrift — short  of  drink  and  dioaen, 
Half-pay  captain,  younger  son, 

Bohliy  tbiow  white  adl  are  winners, 
Langh  hencefarth  nt  debt  and  don. 

Come,  ye  saints,  whoae  sldll  in  cavfllmg, 
Sho(^'d  at  skkties,  caids,  or  dioe, 

Hiiaks,  except  for  Snnday  travelling, 
JElaiiway  nammg  is  no  viee. 

Hither  haste,  eadi  Mack-leg  Mow, 

Qnit  the  tnrf  or  loaded  bone ; 
like  yonr  brothei^biBck  Otbelle, 

Own  yonr  oociq»ation*s  gene. 

Tribes  that  live  by  depredation-— 

"^  Balls''  and  '' Bears,"*  and  biMteef pvey^ 

See  the  coming  spoliation, 
Soeirt  the  preminmB  far  aw«y, 

'^  Stags  1  ^  yonr  rapid  forms  revealiBg, 
Sliow  awhile  yonr  front  so  bri^. 

Then  firom  yonr  pnrsners  stealing. 
Vanish  sudden  cot  of  sight. 
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Leave  all  meaner  things,  mj  St  John, 

For  the  locoiaotive  race ; 
Post  yonr  tin  upon  the  eoigiae, 

Go  ahead,  aad  keep  the  pace. 

At  a  Bailway  Monavch's  splendour 

Envious  aqiures  aiid  nobles  stare ; 
Even  the  Ilebsew  gewgaw  vender 

Toms  sharebroker  in  despair. 

Now  no  move  the  Sag&ir  dealer 

Hints  with  honid  broath,  ''  Old  Ck)^" 
Putting  forth  another  ieeler, 

^*  Any  shares  ? ''  ]m  whiiy^as  Imr. 

Every  paper's  a  prospectaff. 

Nostrums,  news,  are  at  an  end ; 
"  Easy  shaving  "  don't  affect  as, 
Silent  even  ''  The  Silent  Friend." 

Morison  resigns  his  bnbUing, 

Lazenby  Iras  lost  his  zest ; 
Widow  Welch  has  oeased  ftooL  tronblii^ 

Weary  Mosee  is  at  rest. 

Every  statioa,  a^,  atid  gender, 

Deep  within  the  torrent  dip ; 
Even  opr  chiidren,  yMug  aad  teadfiK, 

Play  at  guses  ii  ttursery  -ecrip. 

Over  meadows,  moors,  and  jnosaeSi 

Quagmires  black,  and  laomtainfl  grey; 
Careless  where  or  how  it  crosses, 

Speculation  finds  the  way. 

Every  valley  is  exalted, 

Every  mooDtein  is  made  low; 
Where  we  once  were  roughly  joitod, 

Light  and  lively  now  we  go. 

Speed  along  with  ire  and  fvy  J 

Hark !  the  wfaietle  shrilly  ehrieks ! 
Speed— but  mark  I  we  don't  JnsBve  y^ 

'Gainst  the  boiler'a  fFolic  fireaka. 

But  before  a  trip  ie  veaiured, 

This  precautieii  prndenoe  beg^.: 
When  you've  seen  yon  luggage  enters. 

Also  book  yom"  aons  and  legs. 

Ask  not  if  yim  laekleas  stoker. 

Blown  into  the  air,  survive— 
These  are  trifles,  while  the  broker 

Quotes  om*  shaves  at  Nioety>fivie. 

Vainly  points  some  bleeding  spectre 

To  his  mangled  remnants ;— still 
Calmly  answers  each  Director, 

"  Charge  the  damage  to  the  bill." 
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All  the  perils  which  environ 

(As  the  poet  now  would  sing) 
Him  who  meddles  with  hot  iron, 

Seem  to  ns  a  pleasant  thing. 

Countless  lines,  from  Lewes  to  Lerwick, 

Cross  like  nets  the  conntry  soon ; 
Soon  a  railway  (Atmospheric,) 
•  Speeds  our  progress  to  the  moon. 

Traversing  yon  space  between  ns, 

Soon  the  rapid  trains  will  bring 
Ores  from  Mars  and  fires  from  Yenns, 

Lots  of  lead  from  Saturn's  Ring ; 

Belts  from  Jupiter's  own  factory, 

Mercury  from  Maia*8  Son  ; 
And  when  summers  look  refractory. 

Bottled  sunbeams  from  the  sun. 

If  too  soaring,  too  seraphic, 
Seems  to  some  that  heavenward  track, 

Tother  way  there's  much  more  traffic, 
Though  not  many  travel  back. 

What  a  gradient  through  Averaus  I 

What  a  curve  will  Hades  take ! 
When  with  joy  the  Shades  discern  ns. 

How  Hell's  terminus  will  shake  I 

How  the  Pandemonium  Junction, 

With  the  Central  will  combine. 
Battling  both  without  compunction 

Down  the  Tartarus  incline  I 

Phlegethon  no  more  need  fright  us. 

For  we've  bridged  its  fiery  way ; 
And  the  steamer  on  Cocytns 

Long  ago  has  ceased  to  pay. 

Charon — ^under  sequestration — 

Does  the  Stygian  bark  resign, 
Glad  to  find  a  situation 

As  policeman  to  the  line. 

Thoughts  of  penance  need  not  haunt  ns ; 

Who  remains  our  sins  to  snub? 
Pluto,  Minos,  Rhadamanthus, 

All  have  joined  the  *^  Railway  Club.** 

Fortune's  gifts,  then,  catch  and  cherish; 

Follow  where  her  currents  flow; 
Sure  to  prosper — or  to  perish. 

Follow,  though  to  Styx  we  go  I 
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The  records  of  travellers  in  tlio 
Livre  des  Etrangers  at  Modena,  had 
prepared  us  to  expect  nothing  toler- 
able at  the  night  halts  in  our  journey 
through  the  Apennines  to  our  projected 
place  of  $^'aur  during  the  great  heats  of 
Slimmer,  the  Bagni  di  Lucca,  At  the 
mountain  locandas,  we  were  always 
prepared,  not  to  say  resigned,  to 
I'licounter  those  various  distresses 
which  seem  light  evils  at  a  distance — 
IvDowing  that  we  could  not  starve  as 
long  as  eggs  and  maccaronl  were  to 
be  fonnd,  and  even  as  to  lodging  we 
wore  too  old  travellers  to  flinch  at 
trities.  The  rural  inn  at  Piave,  which 
looked  more  inviting  than  the  great 
one  of  the  small  place,  was  delighted 
to  receive  us,  and  gave  us  good  trout, 
tolerable  bread,  and  excellent  honey : 
we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  lovely 
country,  we  heard  a  limpid  stream 
niuning  within  a  few  yards  of  our 
window;  and  what  had  we  to  fear? 
But  night  came,  and  with  it  more  an- 
^loyances  than  one  bargains  for  even 
in  Italy.  A  floor  of  thin  planks  which 
hnd  never  fitted,  and  of  which  the 
joinings,  which  had  never  been  of  the 
Kind  odled  caUidce^  were  now  widened 
by  time,  was  all  that  parted  our  small 
bedroom  from  that  of  the  horses. 
Tiirongh  these,  and  also  through  large 
rat-holes,  there  came  up  copious  am- 
moniacal  smells,  which  our  mucous 
membrane  resented  from  the  first; 
and  well  it  had  fared  with  ns  had  this 
1)een  dl.  We  had  never  been  so  near 
horses  at  night,  and  had  no  idea  they 
made  snch  an  incessant  noise.  One 
horse  stabled  and  littered  for  the  night 
were  bad  enongh,  but  we  had  a  whole 
stableful;  and  just  as  we  were  for- 
^"tting  the  fieas,  and  forgiving  the 
mosqnitos,  and  sleep  led  on  by  in- 
dijrestion  was  heavy  on  our  eyelids, 
a  ^nort,  loud  as  a  lion's  roar,  made  ns 
fltart.  Then  there  came  a  long  sue* 
cession  of  chump,  chiunp,  from  the 
molar  teeth,  and  a  snort,  snort,  from 
the  wakeful  nostril  of  our  mute  com- 
panions, (equo  ne  credite^  Teucri!) — 
one  stinted  qnadmpcd  was  ransacking 
the   manger  for   hay,  another  was 
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cracking  his  beans  to  make  him 
frisky  to-morrow,  and  more  than  ono 
seemed  actually  rubbing  his  moist 
nose  just  under  our  bed !  This  was 
not  all ;  not  a  whisk  of  their  tails 
escaped  us,  and  when  they  coughed, 
which  was  often,  the  hoarse  roncione 
•hook  the  very  tressels  of  our  bed ;  in 
short,  we  never  suffered  such  real 
nightmare  before.  We  dreamt  stetho- 
scopes  and  racks.  But  morning  came, 
and,  with  it,  morning  freshness  and 
moniing  sound.  The  wood-pigeons  are 
cooing,  the  green  hills  just  opposite 
seem  to  have  come  closer  up  to  our  win- 
dow to  wish  us  good- day ;  so  we  throw 
open  our  little  casement,  to  let  out  the 
gaseous  compounds  from  bed  and 
stable.  How  elegantly  do  the  dew- 
bcddcd  vines  take  hold  of  the  poplars 
and  elms,  and  hang  their  festuons  of 
ripening  fruit  from  branch  to  branch ! 
But  the  sun  begins  to  break  a  bril- 
liant pencil  of  rays  over  the  hill-top, 
nor  will  he  take  long  to  leave  the  screen 
and  uncover  himself;  indeed,  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  he  will  have 
stared  us  quite  out  of  countenance,  and, 
long  before  the  hour  of  his  advent  shall 
have  been  completed,  the  birds,  which 
till  now  have  been  all  activity,  will 
become  torpid,  the  pigeons  will  have 
given  over  their  cooing,  and  the  spar- 
row his  chirp ;  so  the  fish  that  has  not 
yet  breakfasted  had  better  make  haste, 
for  his  are  chariot- wheels  which  have 
been  looked  after  oveinight,  and 
linchpins  that  never  come  out ;  nor 
has  he  had  one  break-down  or  over- 
turn since  he  first  set  off  on  his  Mac- 
adamized  way.  In  haste  to  escape 
from  the  heat  of  the  plains  of  Tus- 
cany, we  were  not  sorry  when  wo 
saw  the  douaniers  of  Pistoia,  the  last 
of  its  cities.  This  town  is  duluess, 
not  epitomized,  but  extended  over  a. 
considerable  space;  its  streets  are 
many,  long,  and,  what  is  not  usual 
in  Italy,  wide.  There  is  no  popula- 
tion stirring;  the  very  piazza  is  with- 
out activity;  and,  if  you  leave  it,  yon 
may  walk  a  mile  between  very  large 
houses,  churches,  convents,  and  pa- 
laces, without  meeting  any  one.    Pis- 
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toia,  in  short,  is  an  improvement  on 
Oxford  in  the    long   vacation — the 

glace,  however,  has  its  ancient  fame, 
as  given  birth  to  two  or  three  dis- 
tinguished literati,  and  figured  in  the 
civil  wars.  The  fifteenth  centmy  re- 
cords among  others  the  name  of  Cini, 
whose  epitaph  we  saw  in  the  cathe- 
dral ;  and  the  author  of  the  Bickar- 
dttio  was,  we  believe,  also  one  of  its 
dtlzens.  In  its  immediate  vicinity 
fell  CoriZme.  They  say  the  Italian 
language  is  spoken  here  with  great 
purity  of  accent^  which  is  remarkable, 
as  it  is  only  twenty  miles  firom  the 

fattund  and  inharmonious  speech  of 
lorence.  It  was  not  our  purpose  to 
explore  its  decayed  manufactures,  if 
sudi  there  still  exist  at  all,  of  fire-arms 
and  organs;  indeed,  we  know  not  if 
pistols  and  organ-pipes  have  anything 
particular  to  do  with  it;  so,  after  re- 
freshment of  the  cattle,  we  passed  on 
through  a  beautiful  country  at  its 
most  beautiful  season,  and  thought 
we  had  seldom  seen  any  thing  more 
striking  than  the  views  from  iSerraro/Ze, 
or  those  about  Pescia  and  Monte  Catino. 
The  high,  almost  the  highest  Apen- 
nines were  right  a-head;  and  could 
we  have  taken  the  wings  of  the  bird, 
or  of  the  morning,  and  lighted  on 
any  of  those  peaks  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, we  should  have  looked  directly 
down  on  to  the  Mediterranean,  and 
almost  into  the  gulf  of  La  Spezzia ; 
we  should  have  seen  the  long  Llgu- 
rian  promontoiy  in  the  distant  hori- 
zon to  the  right,  and  have  em- 
braced Leghorn,  Elba,  Gorgona, 
and  the  coast  as  far  as  Piom- 
Mio,  in  the  opposite  direction.  An 
Imperceptible  ascent  conducts  from 
the  toum  of  Lucca  towards  its  baths; 
and  you  may  expect,  in  about  three 
hours,  to  have  accomplished  its  six- 
teen miles.     The  road  follows  the 


to  describe  the  hnmours  of  an  Italian 
watering-place;  but  let  it  not  he  sup- 
posed that  this  retreat  is  the  happy 
thought  of  our  own  restless  popula- 
tion.   The  English  have  had  nothis; 
to  do  with  bringing   the   baths  ^ 
Lucca  into  notice  or  fashion,  althon^ 
they  are  at  present  among  its  piiud- 
pal  inhabitants  from  June  to  Sqttem- 
ber.     Hither  flock  in  sonmier  tbs 
families  who  have  eatabli^ed  tiiem- 
selves  in  winter-quarters  at  FkreDoe 
or   Fisa;    and   here  .they  soon  get 
possession  of  all  the  ccacked  fuatos, 
and  strolling  mu&ic-masteis  whooome 
on  speculation,  and  forthwith  he^  a 
series  of  screaming   lessons,  called 
singing,  executed  by  En^iah  yeoo^ 
women,  studious  of  cheap  accompli^ 
ments,  to  the  infinite  distress  of  aD 
who  pass  by  their  open  windows,  at 
whatever  hour!    As  the  baths  are 
firequented  by  the  little  court  of  Locca, 
there  is  a  residenza,  a  ccuom,  and 
tables  for  play.     There  are  two  or 
three  good  hotels  or  tabUs-dTkotes, 
and  there  is  a  shabby  little  coffee- 
house, and  a  handful  of  BaUaa  and 
Pa«/c^  jBTocAf  at  onecirenlating  library. 
There  is  one  butcher  and  one  baker 
at  each  of  the  villages,  privileged  dis- 
pensers of  their  respective  commodi- 
ties.   There  is  a  acardly  of  pooltiy, 
of  fresh  butter,  and  vegetables;  hot 
there  is   abundance   of  macctttuiL 
There  are  twogrocers,  who  both  sap^j 
amateurs  with  Eujglish  pieces,  Har- 
vey's    sauce,    IrVairen's    Uackingr 
Henry's  magnesia,  James's  powder, 
and  the  other  necessaries  of  life.   Tba 
houses  are  generally  let  for  the  sea- 
son, and  the  rent  of  Uie  best  is  u 
high  as  £4  a-week.    The  ftunitore  is 
old  and  bad,   but   tolerably  ckaiL 
Asoend  any  of  the  hills,  and  yon  look 
down  on  roofi3  that  have  scuo^  ao/ 
chimneys.    Whenever  jon  lide  or 


long  windings  and  beautiful  valle3rs  of  walk,  you  have  a  hill  on  the  ngiit 
the  Serchio^  of  which,  harmless  as  it  and  left  of  you,  and  a  river 
looks,  we  read  on  all  the  bridges  re- 
cords of  its  occasional  violence,  and  of 
their  repeated  destruction.  After  a 
morning's  ride,  to  which  there  are 
few  eqiuds  even  in  Italy  or  Switzer- 
land, we  begin  to  get  our  books,  and 
paper,  and  Hght  luggage,  out  of  the 
nets  and  pockets  of^e  carriage— for 
there  are  the  Bagni  CaMi^  about  a 
mile  before  us.    It  is  not  our  purpose 


its  way  against  the  opposition  of  luu?> 
masses  of  stone,  and  angular  impedi* 
ments  from  the  turns  of  the  vallej 
itself.  On  these  hills,  yon  have  uni- 
formly vines  below ;  and  when  joa 
get  above  the  vines,  you  waUc  entirdy 
among  the  chestnut-trees  which  ooo- 
stitute  the  real  riches  of  the  oountiT. 
The  best  office,  however,  of  the  hills,  is 
not  the  production  of  firuit-trees,  but 
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the  screen  they  afford  against  the 
Italian  son.  The  early  sunset  here 
iB  worth  all  the  wine  of  the  territory, 
which  is  scarce  and  very  bad.  In  the 
evenings  of  July  and  August,  there  is 
a  turn-out  of  equipages  that  have 
figured  on  the  Boulevards  and  in 
fiyde  Park,  which  commonly  make 
a  halt  opposite  the  little  shabby  coffee- 
house, to  cat  bad  ices,  and  do  the 
agreeable  to  each  pther — the  rush- 
bottomed  chairs  at  the  door  being  oc- 
cupied the  while  by  a  set  of  intelligent 
youngmen,  with  mustache,  who  smoke 
bad  cigars,  and  cultivate  as  elsewhere 
the  chum  of  each  others'  classical 
conversation.  Montaigne  was  here 
in  the  15th  century,  and  Fallopins, 
he  of  the  trumpets,  came  here  to  be 
cored  of  deafness — which  is  one  of 
the  infimlities  which  the  Latin  in- 
scription declares  to  have  yielded  to 
the  use  of  the  waters.  Lorenzo  di 
Medici  came  to  talk  platonism  and 
the  fine  arts  at  a  place  which  will 
never  know  either  any  more ;  and, 
from  a  Latin  letter  extant,  was  sum- 
moned from  the  Bagni  to  the  death- 
bed of  his  wife.  IjEulies  have  often 
been  recommended  to  the  baths  to  be 
cored  of  sterility ;  and,  from  what  we 
have  seen,  we  think  there  arc  far 
more  unpromising  places.  Doctors, 
whose  names  only  are  known,  but 
who  were  probably  men  of  learn- 
ing, have  written  on  these  salutary 
springs,  and  modem  flippancy  has 
at  present  forborne  them.  Wo 
have  no  Quack  to  patronize  them ; 
the   ^^mgmen  agtue"  is  not  violated 


in  print  at  least  by  jobbing  apothe- 
caries ;  but  there  is  Gentile  di  Folig- 
no,  and  Ugolino  di  Monte  Catino, 
and  Savonarola,  and  Bandinelli 
(1483,)  and  FaUopio  (1569,)  and 
l)ucini  (1711,)  who  have  written 
books,  of  which  the  object,  as  they  are 
in  Latin,  is  not  assuredly  what  there 
is  too  much  reason  to  believe  it  », 
when  such  books  are  now  presented 
to  the  world.  Of  the  waters,  (which, 
like  those  of  Bath,  contain  mmute 
portions  of  silex  and  oxide  of  iron,) 
the  temperature  differs  at  the  diffe- 
rent establishments — and  there  are 
three;  43^  Keaumnr  is  assigned  as  the 
highest,  and  35^  24'  to  two  others. 

We  were  stranded  at  this  plea- 
sant place  of  endurable  ennui  for 
three  long  months,  during  which  there 
was  no  going  out  from  nine  to  five 
P.M.  Our  society  afforded  little  re- 
source, our  reading  less.  When  the 
weather  permitted — that  is,  in  the 
delicious,  incomparable  month  of 
October  —  we  made  little  excur- 
sions to  Barga,  Ponte  Nero,  &c.  <fcc., 
and  always  returned  delighted  ;  nor 
were  our  walks  of  shorter  distance 
unproductive  of  in  tercst.  The  Lucchese 
are  the  most  industrious  people  in  the 
world,  and  their  agriculture  made  os, 
pro  tempore,  amateurs  of  rural  econo- 
my. We  will  not  bore  the  reader 
with  Georgics  such  as  ours;  but  if 
he  will  accept,  in  place  of  pictiure 
galleries  and  churches,  the  ''^  quid 
faciat  l<rtas  segetes  "  of  this  far  from 
miserable  population,  wo  will  cheer- 
fully take  him  with  us  in  our  walks. 


Agbicultuks  bound  Lucca. 


The  bearded  wheat,  or  triticum, 
not  the  siligo,  or  common  wheat  of  our 
English  culture,  was  the  plant  which, 
whenever  the  attributes  of  Ceres 
were  to  be  represented  on  ancient 
coins,  was  selected  for  that  purpose ; 
bat  the  Lucchese  territory,  where  the 
Cerealia  in  general  abound,  offers 
few  specimens  of  either  kind,  lliese 
productions  seem  afraid  of  their  ears 
m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Great 
TktA,  who  is  the  great  tyrant  here, 
and,  together  with  the  rice,  monopo- 
lizes three-fourths  of  all  the  land  de- 
TOted  to  the  culture  of  grain ;  the 


millet  (miglh,)  the  panixa  (panico,) 
Indian  wheat  (sagena,)  together  with 
the  lupins,  and  a  variety  of  peas, 
beans,  and  lentiles,  occupy  the  re- 
mainder. ^^  The  Great  Turk  is  a 
great  eater,  is  he  not?"  "Yes,"  re- 
plied the  peasant  who  cultivated  him, 
"  mangia  come  Cristiano^^^ — he  eats 
like  a  Christian  all  he  can  get  out  of 
the  ground ;  only,  the  more  he  gets 
the  better  he  looks  for  it — ^which  is 
not  always  the  case  with  Christians.^' 
There  are  two  kinds  of  Gran  Turco,  or 
maize;  that  sown  in  May  is  of  rather 
better  quality  than  the  other,  and 
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produces  on  an  average  10  lbs.  more 
per  sack  in  weight  than  that  which 
is  sown  afterwards  in  June.  In  order 
to  secnre  a  good  crop,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  ground  should  be  well  manur- 
ed with  lupins,  which  are  either 
grown  for  this  single  purpose  the 
year  before,  and  left  to  rot,  or  boiled 
to  prevent  their  germination,  and  then 
scattered  over  the  field.    The  Grand 


Turk  commonly  carries  but  one  bead 
on  his  shoulders,  but  oocasionallj  we 
have  remarked  two  or  more  on  the 
same  stem.  In  the  year  1817,  the 
sack  (160  lbs.)  fetched  filfy-dght 
pauls;  while  wheat  was  seventj- 
eight,  and  even  the  chestnut  flour  sold 
at  fifty;  so  that,  even  in  the  Lucchese 
territory,  they  have  their  approach 
to  famine  in  bad  years. 


Sagbita. 


Fiiny  mentions  the  Soffen^Xy  under 
the  name  of  Saracenic  millet,  as  a 
thing  which  came  firom  India,  and  was 
first  brought  into  Italy  in  his  own 
time.  Herodotus  speakis  of  its  culti- 
vation by  the  Babylonians.  The 
Saracens  used  it  in  the  fourteenth 
century  for  making  bread,  as  do  the 
Lucchese  to  this  day ;  it  is,  however, 
lightly  esteemed,  and  not  used  at  all 
when  other  com  abounds,  but  thrown 
into  the  hencoop  to  fatten  poultry. 
It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  see  the  high 
jungle  of  this  most  elastic  plant  bend- 
ing to  the  breeze,  and  displaying,  as 
it  moves,  its  beaded  top,  looking  at  a 
distance  like  so  many  flowers;  but, 
when  seen  nearer,  exhibiting  racemes 
(on  highly  polished  stems)  of  small 
pedunculated  berries,  in  mitre-looking 
capsules.  When  the  seed  has  been 
shaken  from  the  plant,  the  tops  are 
brought  together,  and  form  those  excel- 


lent besoms  which,  throughout  south- 
ern Europe,  supply  the  place  of  birch- 
broom,  than  which  they  are  more  elas- 
tic, not  so  brittle,  and  much  cteaner. 
The  ultimate  fibrils  of  this  plant  are 
sometimes  sold  in  little  bundles  for  the 
purpose  of  being  slit,  and  recdring 
the  small  Neapolitan  firework  called 
gera  foleUi^  which  scintillates  like  a 
fire- fly.  Other  kinds  of  millet  and 
pannick  are  also  grown  here ;  care  being 
taken  to  plant  them  far  from  the  viae 
and  mulberry,  as  they  make  consider- 
able demands  on  the  soiL  Bice  is 
said  to  have  constituted  the  sole  ali- 
ment of  the  republicans  of  early 
Rome,  and  it  is  still  largely  cultivated 
in  many  parts  of  Italy.  In  the  low- 
land about  Viareggio,  it  monopolizes 
the  ground  almost  as  much  as  the 
Grand  Turk  in  the  more  interior  parts 
of  the  country. 


LUPIKS. 


Lupins  are  largely  cultivated,  both 
for  their  own  intrinsic  value,  and  to 
induce  the  growth  of  other  plants. 
''  We  are  bitter,"  say  the  Lupins  in 
an  Italian  work  on  agriculture;  ^^but 
we  enrich  the  earth  which  lacks  other 


manure,  and  by  our  bitterness  kill 
those  insects  which,  if  not  destrojed, 
would  destroy  our  successors  in  the 
soil.  You  owe  much,  O  husbandmen ! 
to  us  Lupins." 


Hemp. 


Invaluable  plant— pride  of  intelli- 
gent agriculture — that  tendest  thine 
own  fibre— and  strength  to  him  that 
rightly  cultivates  thee — and  constitu- 
test  the  greatest  element  of  mechani- 
cal power !  What  does  not  England 
— the  world  itself— owe  to  that  growth 
which  we  now  contemplate  I  Armies 
are  encamped  within  thy  walls— thou 
towest  forth  the  ship  of  discovery  on 
ber  venturous  way,  and  carriest  man 


and  his  merchandise  to  the  Equator 
and  to  the  Pole !  Vain  were  the  aospi- 
cious  breeze  unless  it  blew  upon  tiij 
opening  sails;  and  what  were  the 
sheet-anchor,  but  for  that  cable  of 
thine  which  connects  it  with  the  ship. 
Vegetable  iron !  incomparable  hemp! 
Extemporaneous  memory  can  scarce- 
ly follow  thy  services.  Talk  of  the 
battering-ram — but  what  propelled  it 
forward  ?    The  shot,  wbixzing  m  the 
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teeth  of  adverse  winds,  carries  thy  coil 
to  snatch  the  sailor  from  the  rock 
where  he  stands  helpless  and  beyond 
aiil  from  all  the  powers  or  productions 
of  uiau  and  nature  but  thine  I  Thy  lad- 
der, and  thine  alone,  can  rescue  from  the 
house  on  fire!  Look  at  the  fisheries 
all  over  the  world — the  herrings  of 
Scotland  and  the  cod  of  the  Baltic 
might  defy  us  but  for  thee.  What 
v»erc  wells  and  windlasses  without 
thee  ?  useless  as  corkscrews  to  empty 
bottles.  Thou  art  the  strong  arm  of 
the  pulley  and  the  crane.  Gravita- 
tion itself,  that  universal  tyrant,  had 
bound  all  things  to  the  earth  but  for 
thy  opposition.  The  scaffolds  were 
thine  from  which  grew  the  Colosseum^ 
and  the  Pyramids  have  arisen  in  thine 
arms.  The  kit«  of  science,  which 
went  cruising  among  thunder- clouds 
to  bring  down  to  a  modem  Prome- 
theus the  spark  which  ignites  the 
storm,  was  held  by  fibres  of  thine. 
The  diver  and  the  miner  cling  to  thee 
for  safety,  and  they  that  nimt  the 
wild-bird^s  egg  on  the  sea-shaken 
cliff,  as  they  swing  over  the  fright- 
ful abyss.  With  the  lasso  the  bold 
Matador,  like  the  Retiarius  of  the 
ancient  arena,  makes  the  cast  that 
is  for  life.  Then  the  fine  arts ! — 
Garrara  sends  her  block  for  the 
Laocoon  by  aid  of  thine ;  and  what 
were  all  the  galleries  in  Europe  but  a 
collection  of  gilt  frames,  but  for 
thy  backing  and  support.  By  thy 
subserviency  alone  (for  what  were 
panel  or  kaninated  copper  for  such 
gigantic  works?)  did  Baffaelle  be- 
queath so  many  legacies  of  his  immor- 
tal genius.  It  is  the  strength  of  thy 
fibres  that  is  the  strength  of  the  load- 
ed supper-tables  of  Paul  Veronese ; 
and  the  velvets,  the  furs,  the  satins 
of  Titian  and  Vandyke,  are  qtulted 
upon  thee.  Nor  disdamest  thou  to 
render  to  man,  who  bruises  thee  to 
try  thy  vurtue,  a  thousand  humbler 
services.  Thou  prescrvest  our  horses 
from  flies,  our  fruit  from  birds ;  and 
who  has  not  felt  how  thou  cheerest 
the  weary  length  of  contmental  tra- 
velling, by  the  crack  of  thy  whipcord 
at  the  approach  of  a  new  relay  ? 

Here  our  friend  Anamnesis  seemed 
fatigued,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  spun 
a  sofllcteDtly  hng  yam  on  the  sub- 
ject; so  we  prevailed  on  him  to 
prosecute  the  walk,  as  evening  was 


beginning  to  close  in — ^not,  indeed, 
without  apprehension  that  he  would 
make  a  stand  at  several  other  inter 
resting  plants  on  which  it  might  suit 
him  to  prelect ! 

Hemp,  when  cut,  is  left  to  diy  for 
a  week  ;  it  Is  then  immersed  for  an- 
other week  in  water;  after  which  it  is 
flayed  of  its  skin — a  process  which  is 
conducted  either  by  the  hand,  leaving 
the  stem  in  this  case  entire ;  or  by  sub- 
jecting the  whole  plant  to  a  bruising 
process,  conducted  by  a  machine. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  grain, 
the  ground  produces  plenty  of  vege- 
tables, but  of  an  inferior  quality,  as 
are  all  Italian  fruits,  and  most  of  the 
leguminous  productions  also,  from 
want  of  care.  Even  as  to  flowers,  you 
would  find  it  difScult  to  make  up  a 
bouquet,  unless  of  ferns,  which  here 
abound.  The  only  cultivated  flower, 
except  a  few  dahlias  and  sunflowers, 
are  the  yellow  petals  of  the  lucchini,  a 
kind  of  vegetable  marrow,  which  creeps 
and  creeps  till  its  twisted  tendrils  and 
broad  leaves  occupy,  by  continual  en- 
croachment, the  whole  field  where 
they  germinate.  Besides  the  fruii 
of  this  plant,  which  we  begin  to  be 
supplied  with  about  August,  its  young 
leaf  and  stalk  are  boiled  like  kail  for 
common  greens;  and  its  yellow  flower, 
a  little  later,  makes  afrittura^  which 
is  in  request.  Fruits  are  plentiful, 
and  some  of  them  good  ;  but,  for  the 
gi*eater  part,  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 
Strawberries,  and  particularly  rasp- 
berries, (hwiponi,)  are  found  through- 
out the  season;  which,  commencing 
with  these,  and  a  scanty  supply  of 
currants  and  gooseberries,  (the  latter 
very  poor  indeed,  and  the  first  quite 
inferior  to  our  own,)  brings  us  fine 
figs  of  many  species  and  in  vast  quan- 
tities. Apples  and  pears  have  their 
kinds,  and  many  distmctive  names, 
but  are  without  flavour.  The  great 
supply  of  the  raspberry  and  small 
Alpine  strawberry  is  about  midsum- 
mer. The  next-door-hood  of  all  the 
Sa>tch  families  is  now  fragrant,  ^'  on 
all  lawful  days,"  with  the  odouf  of 
boiling  down  fruit  for  jams  and  mar- 
malades for  winter  consumption.  As 
autumn  comes  on,  heaps  of  water- 
melons, piled  like  cannon-balls  under 
the  chestnut-trees,  display  their  pro- 
mising purple  flesh,  and  look  cooling 
and  desirable,  but  are  not  to  be  at- 
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tempted  twice  under  penalty  of  gae^ 
trie  iaconvenience.  Plume  asd  iiirtB 
aboand,  and  are  followed  by  a  aecood 
coarse  of  hard,  unripe,  and  tastelem 
nectarines  and  peaches.  The  season 
IS  closing  fast,  for  the  prickl  j  pods  of 
the  ripening  chestnut  now  begin  te 
gape,  and  the  indiffisrent  grapes  of  the 


district  attain  their  imperfect  mstn- 
fficy,  and  are  gathered  for  the  wine- 
presSk  September  is  la  its  last  week, 
and  IB  less  tln»  another  month  we 
ronst  tHA  migrate  somewhere  for  the 
winter.  The  baths,  on  ^e  15th  of 
October,  are  qnite  empty. 


Tbbks. 


A  good  walnnt-tree  is  as  good  to  a 
poor  man  as  a  milk-cow.  ^^  I  would 
not  sell  either  of  those  walnut-trees  in 
my  garden  for  thirty  scudi  a-piece,'  *  said 
a  peasant  to  us;* and,  observing  that 
we  looked  as  if  we  would  not  like  to 
tempt  him,  asked  us  if  we  had  seen 
the  large  walnut-tree  of  TeraglitL,  (we 
had,  and  bad  pic'nkked  very  nearly 
under  it,)  ^^  because,'^  added  he,  ^'  the 
proprietor  of  ^uU  tree  refused  sixty 
scudi  for  it  last  week,  e  ha  ragiati£y  for 
it  is  a  noDpaixiil.  A  good  tree  like  tiiose 
in  my  garden  yields  me  eight  sacks  of 
shelled  fruit  on  an  average  every  year ; 
and  a  sack  of  walnuts  fetches  from  a 
scudo  to  ten  pauls  (four  shiiliogs  and 
sixpence)  in  the  market.  So  that  my 
trees,  between  them,  bring  me  in  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pauls  (t.  e,  £4  Eng- 
lish) every  year."  Indeed!  and  the 
chestnut- trees  opposite  ?  Oh !  in  this 
land  of  che3tnut-trees  we  don^t  pay 
prezzi  d'affezione  for  them — a  good  tree 
standing  in  the  plain  may  cost  about 
eight  or  ten  scudi,  and  may  yield  about 
four  sacks  of  shelled  fruit  in  a  good 
year ;  bat  it  is  a  capricious  tree  even 
in  the  plain ;  while  those  on  the  moun- 
iaiuy  the  roots  of  which  derive  a  pre- 
cai'ious  subsistence  from  the  uncertain 
soil,  are  liable  to  be  blown  down,  and 
are  made  pollards  of  at  an  early  age 
to  prevent  this  mishap ;  also,  they  are 
frequently  biu-ned  down  by  bonfires 
kindled  under  them  to  destroy  the  furze. 
The  chestnut  shoot  is  only  four  years 
old  before  it  begins  to  bear.  Three 
pouuds  of  fresh  cheatnnts  fotch  about 


one  penny — dried,  or  in  flow,  aboat 
doable  that  price.  The  peasants  bake 
a  little  cake  of  the  chestnut  flov  called 
^  netdiCj^  about  tiie  thickness  of  t 
crimpet,  and  having  much  the  fiavoor 
and  appearance  of  potato  scones. 
This  paste  they  bake  between  two  hot 
stones,  with  a  couple  of  the  leaves  of 
the  chestnut  (dried  for  the  purpose  by 
the  peasants)  interpoaed*  The  baking 
takes  scarcely  a  minute,  and  the  cakes 
are  then  piled  and  paekedy  and  seat 
far  and  wuie»  The  arma  and  the  to^ 
of  the  chestnuts  are  made  into  char- 
coal, so  that  no  part  of  this  importaat 
tree  is  lost.  We  are  here  in  the  veiy 
midst  of  foresta  of  ehestnnt  only—^v 
as  the  eye  can  reach  in  evecy  duec- 
tion,  and  as  far  as  vegetation  wUl  go 
np  every  mountain  side,  ita  gratefol 
green  forms  a  pleasing  c^itrast  to 
those  gloomy  frequenters  and  favoor- 
ites  of  the  mountain,  the  aombce  pine 
and  dusky  olive.. 

Several  fine-sized  olire- trees  were 
shown  to  us  for  sale,  and  said  to  be 
good  fruit-bearers,  (no  olive  bears  froit 
under  ten  years,)  for  twenty-five  scudi 
per  tree.  These  treeswere  computed  to 
yield  about  two  and  a  qnarter  to  three 
sacks  of  berries  \  whereof  every  sack 
yielded  a  profit  of  three  scudi  for  one 
hundred  to  one  hundredandten  poaiub 
of  oil,  whick  represents  aboikt  tbe 
quantity  generally  expressed.  Id  re- 
tail, Luoea  oil,  at  the  pvesmit  mo- 
ment, is  about  one  paul,  and  olim 
about  three  fartkiags  per  ponnd. 


We  observe  three  kindeof  oaks  which 
here  both  flourish  and  abound  The 
Farnia,  the  QHerei,  and  the  Lectio^ 
tT®  '^3*  evidently  a  corniption  of 
Alex.  The  first  kind  grows  with 
amazing  rapidity;  in  twenty  years  it  is 
^^  ^^^'^^  shoulders  above  all  the 
other  trees  which  began  life  with  it. 


Oak** 


It  has  very  long  acorns,  wfcfclt  are  tes 
astringent  than  those  of  eiAer  of  tNc 
other  trees,  and  very  much  prefrrrcd 
by  pigs.  A  common  oak  feBed  for 
ship  timber  costal,  where  it  staiKfe, 
flrom  ten  to  fbnrteen  scudi,  and  they 
are  in  great  reqnest  for  the  Leghtw 
market. 
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Insects  do  not  greatly  abound  in 
the     neighbourhood    about     Lucca. 
Even  the  mosquito  winds  his  horn 
less  irequentiy  in  our  valley ,  than  his 
universality  elsewhere  would  lead  you 
to  expect.    Our  beds  are  free  from 
bugs,  and  fleas  are  not  very  trouble- 
some.    Of  the  out-of-doors  insects, 
those  which  live  upon  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  not  very  numerous,  nor 
of  much  variety.    The  Cassida^  who 
rejoices   In   lettuce,    brings   up   his 
famibf  in  other  districts  where  the 
lettuce  abounds.    Wanting  the'  tama- 
risk^  we  miss  our  Ettle  Cureulio^  who 
thrives   upon   its   leaves;    and   the 
BnuJnts  pisi^  for  want  of  peas,  is  fre- 
quently  caught   in   the    bean-tops. 
But  the  republican  armies  of  ants  are 
immense,  and  the  realm  of  bees  is  un- 
drcmnscribed ;  as  no  birds  of  prey, 
neither  the  audacious  robin,  nor  the 
woodpecker,  tapping  away  on  the  hol- 
low beech-tree,  diminish  their  hordes. 
But  if  the  fowls  of  the  air  be  few,  the 
nets  of  entomologists  abound.  Slaters 
of  an  immense  kind,  and  spotted,  and 
smaQ  mafaogany-colonred^/am/fff,  are 
fi>nnd  under  stones,  which  also  con- 
ceal hordes  of  predatory  beetles  and 
scorpions^  which  bristle  up  at  yon  as 
yon  expose  them ;  and  nests  of  tiny 
smAes^  that  coil  and  cuddle  together, 
firora  the  size  of  crowqoills  to  the 
thickness  of  the  little  finger.    During 
Jmie    and    July,    tlie    monotonous 
Cteenfo  spring'  their  rattles  in  the  trees 
aronnd,  and  one  comes  at  last  even  to 
like  their  note,  m  spite  of  its  same- 
ness.   A  little  later,  flies  and  wasps 
send  their  buzzing  progeny  into  our 
diniflg-roonra,  to  tease  us  over  our 
dessert,  Hie  troublesome  children :  at 
the  sMoe  period,  some  of  the  larger 
ftmflies  of  Longkoms  abound,  and 
one  of  them,  Hamatichems  moschatus, 
mnsks  your  flnger  if  you  lay  hold  of 
btm.  In  the  July  and  August  evenings, 
flre-ffies  scintillate   on    a   thousand 
points  aromd  yon,  and  s^arm  along 
the  hedges,  lighting  each  other  to  bed, 
till  about  midnight,  which  is  their 
€nrfew ;  for  yon  seldom  meet  one  of 
these  lantern-bearers   later,   though 
jrm  may  still,  hi  returning  from  a  late 
party,  be  stopped  with  momentary 
adimnitiott  at  beholding  a  magnificent 


glow-worm  burning  her  tail  away  at 
a  great  rate,  and  lighting  up  some 
dark   recess    unvisited   by   star   or 
moon,  herself  a  star,  and  giving  suffi- 
cient light  to  enable  you  to  read  the 
small  print  of  a  newspaper  a  foot  off! 
But  who  shall  attempt  to  describe  his 
first  acquaintance  with  the  fire-fly! 
We  have  seen  birthday  illuminations 
in  London  and  in  Paris  ;  we  have 
seen  the  cupola  of  St  Peter's  start 
into  pale  yellow  light,  as  the  deepen- 
ing shadows  of  night  shrouded  all 
things    around  ;    we  have  seen  the 
Corso,  on  Moceoletti  night,   a  long 
fluctuating  line  of  ever  renewed  light, 
from  the  street  to  the  fourth  story — 
an  illumination  «U2^6n«m,  and  *^  beau- 
tiful exceedingly  f  but  noise  and  con- 
fusion are  around  all  these  as  you 
approach  them.    But,  oh  I  to  plunge 
suddenly  into  an  atmosphere  filled 
with  Lucciole  in  the  quiet  gloaming  of 
an    Italian    sky,    amidst    the    olive 
groves  and  plantations  of  Indian  com, 
with  no  noise  but  the  drowsy  hum  of 
the  huge  stag  beetle^  (the  only  patrole 
of  the  district,)  or  the  yet  fainter 
sounds  of  frogs  complaining  to  each 
other  of  the  sultriness  of  the  night,  or 
the  monotonous  hymn,  at  the  peasant's 
door,  addressed  to  the  Virgin !    Your 
first  impression  is  unmixed  delight— 
your  next,  a  wish  probably  that  you 
could  introduce  the  fire-fly  into  Eng- 
land.   Could  one  empty  a  few  hat- 
fiils  along  Pall-Mall  or  Bond  Street, 
on  opera  nights,  what  an  amazement 
would  seize  the  people!    We  swept 
them  up  into  the  crown  of  our  hat, 
and  could  not  get  enough  of  them; 
then  we  set  them  flying  about  our 
room,  putting  out  the  lights  and  shut- 
ting the  shutters  ;  and  then  we  caught 
them,  and  began  to  look  more  closely 
at  the  sources  of  our  delight,  and  to 
examine  the  acts  and  deeds  of  these 
wonderful  little  creatures.    As  to  the 
light  itself,  we  soon  perceived  that,  in 
reality,  the  fire-fly  emitted  it  from  two 
sources ;  for,  besides  his  steady  light, 
which  never  varied,  there  came,  we 
saw,  at  intervals,   flicks  or  sparks 
of  far   greater   brilliancy,  like   the 
revolving  light  of  the  beacon  on  the 
sea-shore,  only  that  the  light  here 
was  never  wholly  ecl^sed,  but  merely 
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iniicli  abated.  We  soon  perceived, 
toOf  that  those  sudden  jets  of  light 
tame  and  went  at  vastly  ibregular 
intervals  ;  sometimes  in  very  quick 
saccession,  sometimes  less  frequently 
— from  which  obser^'ation,  we  con- 
cluded that  this  dispensation  of  his 
rich  endowment  did  not  proceed  from 
any  motion  of  the  fluids  in  the  animal 
economy,  analogous  to  our  own  circu- 
lation— it  being  far  too  irregular  and 
inconstant  to  depend  on  any  such 
regulated  movement.    On  removing 
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shell,  in  place  of  lending  him  a  hand, 
till  their  added  load  was  too  macb, 
and  the  unfortunate  ant   has  been 
obliged  to  loose  his  hold  and  let  tlicm 
go,  shell  and  all!     Then  off  lley 
would  scud,  very  much  frightened  no* 
doubt  at  the  overturn ;  while  he,  hav- 
ing remained  stationary  a  moment  as 
if  to  watch  its  results,  takes  his  reso- 
lution, and  proceeds  on  his  joomej 
without  his  load.    In  brushing  the 
grass  for  insects,  we  have  constantly 
found  that  the  ants,  vcith  their  mouths 
the  head  of  a  Lticcio/a,  this  intermitting    fuU^  fight  with  each  other,  or  with 


light  immediately  ceased ;  but  the 
other  —  the  permanent,  steady,  and 
equable  light — remained  unchanged, 
and  was  not  extinguished  for  from 
aixty  to  seventy  hours  after  the 
death  of  the  insect^  unless  the  body 
was  immersed  in  oil  or  alcohol,  which 
extinguished  it  presently.  We  found, 
that  though  oil  and  alcohol  quickly 
extinguished  the  light,  it  became  sud- 
denly much  brighter  when  fading, 
by  plunging  the  insect  into  hot  water; 
but  we  did  not  find  that  it  could  be 
restored  when  it  had  once  entirely 
ceased,  by  this  or  any  other  means, 
as  some  French  naturalists  have  af- 
firmed ;  and  as  to  its  exploding  a  jar 
of  hydrogen,  as  others  have  written, 
we  disbelieve  it,  because  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  insect  is  far  too  low.  We 
think,  then,  for  the  present,  that  there 
are  two  distinct  repositories,  or  two 
diflTerent  sources,  of  light  in  the  fire- 
fly; and  that  while  one  depends  on 
the  head^  and  is  a  strictly  vital  pheno^ 
menon^  the  other  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  any  physiological  law  of 
the  nervous  or  circulating  system. 


We  have  a  great  respect  for  ants ; 
but  we  do  not  go  the  length  of  some 
of  their  historians,  or  believe  them  to 
be,  anymore  than  ourselves,  infal- 
lible. We  have  seen  a  laborious  ant 
(mtzgni  Formica  laboris)  tugging  a 
snail- shell  (for  some  reason  only 
known  to  himself)  up  a  hUl,  stopping 
to  take  breath,  and  going  cheerily  to 
work  again  till  he  had  nearly  accom- 
plished his  ascent,  and  found  himself 
on  the  very  edge  of  its  summit.  Here 
ho  has  been  surrounded  by  friends, 
officious  busy-bodies,  who,  intending  no 
doubt  to  help  him,  have  got  into  the 


their  brother  captives,  and  are  quite 
unaware  of  their  bondage.  For  while 
most  other  insects,  on  opening  the 
net,  are  glad  to  escape  by  flying  or 
leaping,  these  will  remain  as  if  to 
secure  their  booty,  and  turn  evox 
misfortunes  to  account.  Often  have 
we  watched  their  battles,  which  are 
battles  indeed! — battles,  in  which 
every  man  of  them  seems  to  think  the 
day  depends  on  his  own  courage  and 
activity.  We  have  never  be^  able 
to  make  out  which  were  the  best  bat- 
talions of  these  variously  oolomed 
troops ;  for  all  of  them  fight  to  the 
death,  and  show  no  quarter.  We  have 
seen  on  some  large  tree  the  ants  run- 
ning up  and  down,  and  picking  off 
individual  enemies  from  a  horde  of 
smaller  kind  and  reddish  colour  be- 
low. We  have  occasionally  knocked 
off  one  or  two  of  the  giants,  who,  fall- 
ing alive  into  the  midst  of  their  ene- 
mies, were  surrounded,  spread-eagled, 
trampled  upon,  and  either  lacerated 
to  death,  or  killed  by  their  o^m  forme 
addy  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  m- 
deed.  We  have  seen  idl  this  and  mar- 
velled; but  we  were  never  suffidentlj 
in  the  confidence  of  either  the  invadeis 
or  the  invaded  to  know  their  motives 
for  fighting.  It  could  not  be  for  ter- 
ritory, for  they  had  all  the  worid  be- 
fore them ;  it  could  not  be  for  food, 
for  they  were  full. 

We  never  could  make  ont  why  flies 
seem  fond  of walkmg  over  deadspiden; 
for  we  will  not  impute  to  them  oar 
unworthy  feeling  of  enduring  hatred 
and  hostility.  That  insects  had  no 
brains  in  their  heads  to  direct  and 
guide  'their  progressive  movements, 
or  form  focuses  for  their  passions, 
had  long  ago  to  us  been  plun.  Be- 
sides all  that  wo  once  committed  onr- 
selves  by  writing  on  the  snly'ect,  ▼« 
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have  doDe  maoy  other  cruel  thiogs ; 
such  as  dividing  insects,  (whether  at 
the  onion  of  the  head  with  corselet,  or  of 
the  corselet  with  the  abdomen,)  and 
we  have  found  that  the  segments  to 
which  the  members  were  articulated 
carried  on  their  functions  without  the 
head.  The  Elytra  would  open  the 
wings,  and  the  legs  would  move,  as 
by  association  they  had  moved  in  the 
perfect  insect.  The  guidance  of  the 
head  was  destroyed,  yet  the  legs 
poshed  the  abdomen  and  corselet  on ; 
so  that  a  disapproving  friend  had  to 
divide  his  sympathy,  and  to  feel  for 
each  of  the  pieces.  And  what  appear- 
ed to  us  worthy  of  remark  was,  that 
'  whereas,  when  a  snake  was  decollated, 
it  was  only  the  taU  that  continued  to 
wriggle — when  a  worm  was  divided, 
qU  the  segments  writhed  in  the  same 
way,  and  manifested  an  eqoal  irrita- 
bility; showing  the  difference  be- 
tween creatures  of  annolated  struc- 
ture, according  as  they  have  or  have 
not  a  brain,  A  new  argoment  against 
the  brain  as  the  organ  of  sensation, 
was  afforded  to  us  by  the  condoct  of 
many  insects  of  voracious  propensi- 
ties. We  took  locusts  and  griiU ;  we 
held  them  by  their  wings,  and  we 
presented  them  witJi  their  own  legs 
for  dinner ;  and  on  our  veracity  we 
can  affirm,  that  on  no  single  occasion 
did  the  animal  fail  to  seize  his  foot ; 
and  having  demolished  the  toes  and 
the  tibia,  with  all  the  meat  upon  it, 
proceed  to  demolish  up  to  the  very 
end  of  the  trochanter!  Nor  were 
they  more  tender  of  their  own  an- 
tauMB^  of  which,  when  we  had  duly 
convinced  a  sceptical  friend,  he  ex- 
claimed— It  seems  impossible;  but 
there  is  no  doubting  the  fact  I 

Insects  (who  would  have  thought 
it?)  lose  a  great  deal  by  insensible 
transpiration ;  from  one-tenth  to  one- 
quarter  of  their  whole  weight,  as  we 


have  abundantly  ascertained  by  a 
series  of  experiments,  for  which  we 
have  the  tables  to  show,  A  very  in- 
teresting fact  respecting  the  difference 
of  irritability  of  insects  from  that  of 
the  higher  animals,  is  this  :  the  tem- 
perature of  man  and  the  mammalia  is 
in  health  always  the  same,  and  varies- 
very  inconsiderably  in  disease.  Ex- 
ter/io/heat  and  externalzoKi  do  not  pro- 
duce a  blood,  in  man,  wanner  at  th& 
equator  than  at  the  pole.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  insects,  whose  mean  tempe-^ 
ratnre  may  be  about  80^ ;  but  the 
thermometer  inserted  into  their  bodies 
may  be  made  to  rise  or  fall  by  bring- 
ing any  cold  or  warm  body  in  contact 
with  their  external  surface.  You  may 
thus  sink  the  temperatore  of  an  insect 
to  dO""  or  raise  it  to  100^,  and  the 
insect  continue  alive.  This  is  a  very 
curious  fact,  and  shows  the  inaccuracy 
of  Hunter^s  description  or  definition  of 
Ufe — "  That  it  was  that  which  resisted 
the  physical  agency  of  cold  and  heat.*' 
Insectorum  duorum  (e  genere  Cantha- 
ridom)  in  coitu  deprehensorum,  ex- 
tincto  a  nobis  uno,  alterum  per  dies 
plures,  nullo  alio  quam  organorum 
sexus  vinculo  sibi  adstrictum,  amicie 
suae  corpus  sursum  et  deorsum  trahen- 
tem,  mirantes  vidimus  \—SpanUh  flies,, 
you  exclaim ! — as  if  he  had  not  taken 
a  dose  of  his  own  powder  ;  but  after 
the  joke  is  over,  we  think  this  is 
another  poser  for  the  advocates  of 
insect  intelligence.  We  found  that 
if  either  of  two  insects  was  destroy- 
ed in  coition,  that  state  was  not 
interrupted  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  insects  on  which  are  observed 
this  remarkable  circumstance,  were 
the  Cantharis  oclemero,  and  some 
others.  Spanish  flies,  you  will  say! 
That  accounts  for  it ;  but  at  present 
we  are  not  mystifying  our  indulgent 
readers. 


Shootiito  Fish. 


Long  before  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber we  are  frequently  startled,  before 
we  have  proceeded  a  hundred  yards, 
by  the  popping  of  guns  amongst  the 
vineyards  and  chestnut  woods,  but 
more  frequently  in  the  durection  of 
the  stream  that  winds  along  our  val- 
ley— and  the  sight  of  one  or  two 
of  the  chasseurs  on  the  road  may  well 


surprise  any  not  accustomed  to  the 
sports  of  the  Lucchese. — Here  are  two* 
of  them,  each  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder,  coming  up  the  stream.  One- 
has  shot  three  four-ounce  dace,  which 
dangle  by  his  side ;  the  other  has  a  bag 
full  of  small  fry,  shot  as  they  frisked 
about  in  shoals  near  the  water's  edge  l* 
an  ounce  of  sand  exploded  to  receive- 
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about  the  same  amount  of  fish !  The 
man  who  has  shot  the  dace  is  proud 
of  his  exploit,  and  keeps  turninj;  them 
round  and  round  to  gauge  their  di- 
mensions, as  if  they  were  partridges ! 
Don't  think,  however,  they  have 
killed  off  all  the  fish  of  the  stream. 
Besides  that  string  of  four-ounce  dace, 
we  have  every  now  and  then  a  sam- 
ple of  barbel  Jind  trout.  One  man 
has  purchased  the  monopoly  of  the 
fishery  within  two  miles,  and  for 
which    he  pays    twelve    crowns  by 


the  year.  He  sells  bis  trout  at  two, 
and  two  and  a  half,  pan  Is  per  pound, 
and  we  should  have  thonght  that  he 
made  a  good  thing  of  it ;  but  they  Uue 
their  fish:  the  ton-ents  come  and  empty 
the  holes,  and  they  have  nothing  for 
it  but  to  stock  them  again — an  event 
which,  he  assured  roe,  Irequently  took 
place.  Besides,  fly-rods  and  flies 
have  been  introduced  by  an  Engiish 
shopkeeper,  and  there  is  no  legal  pro- 
visiou  against  them. 


Owls. 


There  comes  a  man  with  an  owl  in 
a  basket,  and  another  tied  by  the  leg 
on  a  pole  covered  with  red  cloth; 
another  accompanies  him  with  a  bun- 
dle of  reeds,  through  which  a  rod  runs, 
smeared  all  the  way  down  with  bird- 
lime. This  apparatus  he  disposes  on 
a  hedge  or  cover  of  any  kind — the 
little  owl  (Civetta)  sits  opposite  on  his 
pole — the  birds  come  to  tease  him, 
and  fly  on  the  birdlime  twiu:,  wlien,  if 
it  be  a  sparrow,  he  is  effectually  de- 
tained by  the  vLscus  ouly — if  a  black- 
bird, pop  at  him  goes  an  ol<l  rusty 
gun.  "  We  sometimes  catch  twenty 
tomtits  before  breakfiist,"  said  a  mo- 
dest-looking   sportsman,     modestly, 


but  not  shamefacedly,  allowing  ns  ons 
thrush  and  one  linuet. 

An  image-man  told  me  to-day,  that 
after  the  trade  for  classical  models^ 
A  polios  and  Venuses — ^had  gone  oat, 
and  nobody  would  buy.  Tarn  o'  Skanter 
and  Souttr  Johnny  operated  a  good 
revival  of  the  fine  arts  for  several 
months.  IIow  much,  then,  the  models 
from  the  antique,  do  towanls  improv- 
lui;  our  taste  !  and  how  absurd  to  set 
up  institutions  with  the  expectation 
of  making  the  populace  other  than  the 
gross,  unideal,  matter-of-fiict  thing  it 
is,  aud  always  was,  no  doubt,  evenia 
Athens  it'^elf ! 


The  IxfPBOVISATOBE. 


We  heard  one  of  tlu?se  monsters  last 
night.  The  arena  for  his  lixliibition 
might,  but  for  the  known  libera  I  ity  of 
society,  be  thought  objectionable — 
being  none  other  than  the  English 
place  of  worship.  But  iotU  est  sain 
wix  sains — or  aux  saints^  if  you  ])l(^ase. 
Charity  covereth  many  sins  ;  and  if 
there  be  a  place  upon  earth  where 
charity  reigns,  it  is  at  what  you  call 
watering -places,  Pindar  was  right, 
aotaro'j  fAiu  v6uo.  If  we  were  enquired 
of,  and  propitiated  by  a  fee,  as  to  the 
effects  of  the  waters  here,  we  should 
give  it  as  our  opinion  that  they  act 
directly  on  the  picrochole^  or  bitter 
principle  of  bile,  and  carry  it,  soft  as 
milk,  through  the  duodenal  passages. 
Our  Improvisatore  has,  wo  under- 
stand, been  six  times  painted,,  (we 
know  not  what  saloons  are  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  possess  his  portrait,)  but  we 
believe  he  has  not  been  described. 
AHicn  we  saw  him,  his  hair  danced 


wildly  over  his  shoulders,  as  if  elec- 
trified :  he  had  a  quick  eye,  and  won 
enviably  well-ftttiug  ducks :  his  oe^ 
besides  supporting  his  head  and  all  iti 
contents,  supported  an  inextricable 
labyrinth  of  gold  chains ;  from  eveiy 
buttonhole  of  his  waistcoat  the  chains 
they  came  in,  and  the  chains  tbey 
came  out,  like  the  peripatetic  man  on 
the  Boulevards  who  sells  them :  his 
gloves,  well-fitting,  and  buttooing  at 
the  wrist,  were  of  the  whitest  kid, 
and  grasped  a  yet  whiter  aud  highly- 
scouted  cambric :  his  boots  shone 
bright  with  varnish,  aud  his  face  vsuV 
splf-complaccncy.  As  the  room  filled, 
he  went  round,  giving  the  girls  per- 
mission to  write  sniyecia  on  bits  ef 
waste(  wasted !)  paper,  which  set  tb«a 
thinkiihff  at  a  great  rate.  Presently, » 
second  circuit  round  the  room,  to  ce^ 
Icct  the  orders  payable  at  sight— s 
title  such  as  the  Lucciahj  Itnlui,  Tk 
Exile,  Woman's  Love^  Man's  iHyratir 
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iutle;  after  which  he  proceeds  to  fold 
up  and  puts  them  iuto  a  large  glass 
Tessel.     Presently  a  small  hand,  pro- 
perly incited,  dives  down  for  a  second 
into  the  interior  of   the  vase,   and 
brings  np,  between  two  of  i:s  fair, 
ronnd,  turquoise-encircled  fingers,  the 
scrap  of  paper.      Its  pretty  owner 
blashes,  and  timidly  announces,  "  Hel- 
lini's  Tomb ; "  BeUmfs  Tomb  is  buzzed 
about  the  room.    At  this  juncture  the 
Duke,  who  has  been  ejrjjected^  sends  a 
messenger  to  announce  that  we  are 
not  to  wait  for  him — a  sly  fellow  the 
Duke!    The  bard  now  conceutrates 
himself  for  iuspiration,  but  begs  us  to 
talk  on,  and  not  mind  him.  While  he 
waits  for  the  npiatits  dhhius^  and  con- 
sults the  muses — and  in  fact  his  eyes 
soon  begin  to  betray  pnssessiojt — he 
passes  his  hand  over  hU  parturient 
forehead,  while  the  os  mnpno  somitti- 
rttm  is  getting  ready ;  the  labour-pains 
are  evidently  on  him  ;  he  hurls  back 
his  hair,  and  fixes  his  eyesnipon  the 
moon,  (who  has  been  looking  at  him 
for  several  minutes  through  the  win- 
dow opposite.)    Full  of  her  infiueuce, 
and  not  knowing  there  is  such  a  place 
as  Bedlam  in  the  world,  he  starts  u])on 
hislegs,  makes  twoor  three  rapid  .stri^lcs 
up  and  down  the  room,  like  a  lion  tak- 
ing exercise,  or  a  lord  of  council  and 
session  in  Scotland  preparing  to  pro- 
nounce sentence,  and  means  to  bo  deli- 
vered (mercy  on  us!)  exactly  oppo- 
site our  chair!    All  are  attentive  to 
the  godlike  man ;  you  might  hear  a 
pin  drop :  the  subject  is  cnnounced 
once   and   again    in   a  verv   audible 
voice ;  the  touch-paper  is  ignited,  the 
magazine  will  blow  up  presently  !  In- 
continently we  are  rapt  off  to  Pere  hi 
Chaise^  where  the  gi'eat  composer  lies 
buried,  and  a  form  of  conmmnication 
is  made  to  us  on  this  suitable  fc^pot, 
that  Bellini  is  dful ;  then  comes,  in 
episode,  a  catalogue  of  all  the  ojicras 
he  ever  wrote,  with  allusions  to  each, 
and  not  a  little  vapouring  and  pathos, 
wliile  a  host  of  heroes  and  heroines 
we  never  before  heard  of,  is  let  loose 
upon  us ;  presently,  a  marked  pause, 
and  some  by-play,  makes  it  evident 
that  he  sees  something,  and  cannot 
see  what  the  thing  is;   he  shortly, 
however,  imparts  to  ns  in  confidence, 
though  in  a  very  low  tone,  for  fear  of 
disturbing   it — he   sees,   he   assures 
lis,   a  female  form   stealing   to  the 


young  man's  tomb — the  form  of  a 
wulowed  lady — ^who  is  she?  e  la  sua 
moiire!  This  was  startling,  no  doubt ; 
though  we,  or  many  of  us,  were  like 
the  cat  in  Florian,  to  whom  the  mon- 
key was  showing  a    ma^c  lantern 
without  a  li^lu^  and  describing  what 
she  ought  to  have  seen.     Believing 
her,   however,   to  be  there  on  such 
good  authority,  we  were  getting  very 
sorry  for  Bellini's  mother,  when  wo 
were  unexpectedly  relieved,  by  find- 
ing it  was  only  a  bit  of  make-believe ; 
for  it  was  now  divulged,  che  qnesta 
mailre  dke.  piangea  il  suo  Ji(jlio^  was 
not  ui  fact  his  pei*soual  mother,  but 
"  Itahj "  dressed  up  like  his  mother, 
and  gone  to  Paris  on  purpose  to  weep 
and  put  garlands  on  the  composer's 
tomb,  amaranth  and  crocus,  and  what- 
ever else  was  in  season.    Thunders  ot 
applaui«e — we  hope  the  new  chapel  is 
insured ! — for  the  assichto  nipUp  kctore 
cohmnfB  is  as  old   as  earthquake  in 
Italy.     He  now  mopped  his  forehead, 
and  prepared  for  a  new  effort.    The 
Engli.sh  girls  are  already  in  raptures, 
and  their  Italian  masters,  sitting  by, 
"  ride  on  the  whirlwind  and  direct  the 
storm."    The  next  subject  which  des- 
tiny assigned  to  him,  and  inflicted  on 
US,  was  The  Exile.  A  nicelv  manured 
field  or  common  place  to  sow  and 
reap  on — and  what  a  han'cst  it  yielded 
accordingly  ! — the  dear  friends  !   the 
dear  native  hill !  the  honour  of  suffer- 
ing for  the  truth !  (political  mart}T- 
dom!)  the  mother  that  bore  him — 
(and  a  good  deal  besides) — his  help- 
less children !  (a  proper  number  for 
the  occasion,) — all  these  fascinating 
themes  were  dwelt  on,  one  by  one, 
till,  moved  apparently  at  our  emotion, 
he  dropt  his  menacing  attitude,  and, 
mitigating  his  voice,  assumed  a  re- 
signed demeanour,  of  which  many  of 
his  audience  had  long  since  set  hini 
the  example.     He  began  to  look  doAvn 
mournfully,  whereas  he  had  a  minute 
ago  looked  up  fiercely — a  smile,  to  the 
relief  of  the  young  ladies,  stole  over 
his  coimtenance,  and  having  thrice 
shaken  his  head  to  dispel  whatever 
gloomy  thoughts  might  still  be  linger- 
ing there,  he  canied  us  to  the  Exile's 
return,  which  brought  of  course  the 
natal  soil  and  a  second  service  of  the 
mother,  sire,  and  son,  with  the  addition 
of  a  dog,  a  clump  of  trees,  a  church, 
and  a  steeple.    He  compresses  be- 
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tween  his  hands  the  yielding  cambric 
into  a  very  small  space,  his  body  is 
fixed,  his  legs  are  slightly  apart,  his 
head  wags,  like  a  wooden  mandarines, 
with  thoughts ,  too  big  for  utterance, 
till  the  moment  arrives  for  the  critical 
start,  then,  *^  Duplices  tendens  ad 
sidera  palmasy"  he  becomes  quite  Vir- 
gilian.  The  unfurled  cambric  flutters 
to  the  breeze  of  his  own  creation,  and 
coruscations  of  white  kid  and  other 
white  materials  pass  and  repass  before 
our  eyes.  He  gives  vent  to  his  emo- 
tions in  tears,  after  a  reasonable  in* 
dulgence  in  which,  as  he  cannot  (as 
Tilburina's  confidante  very  properly 
observes)  stay  crying  there  all  night, 
he  gradually  comes  right  again.  Be- 
sides all  which,  it  is  eight  o'clock,  and 
he  has  still  to  do^  and  we  to  suffer^ 
Napoleon — whose  ashes  were  just  then 
being  carried  to  Paris,  as  we  had  read 
in  aU  the  papers  of  last  week.  Glad 
were  we  when  they  reached  the  Oc- 
/rot,  and  when  the  indulgent  Barriere 
passed  them  with  all  the  honours  of 
the  Douane,  An  old  lady  has  twice 
yawned,  and  many  would  follow  her 
example,  bnt  that  the  performer  fas- 
cinates his  audience  by  staring  at 
them — like  the  boa  at  the  poor  bird 
in  the  wood — and  frightens  them  to 
their  seats  for  a  few  minutes  longer. 
At  length  one  resolute  chair  moves ; 
two  others  are  out  of  the  ranks ;  new 
centres  of  movement  are  establishing ; 
several  shawls  are  seen  advancing  to 
the  door.  The  rout  is  complete,  there 
will  be  no  rally,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
artist  have  been  crowned  (one  hundred 
and  fifty  scudi)  with  success.  We 
meet  him  everv  where.  He  honours 
our  table-d'hote  daily,  where  he 
stays  an  hour  and  a  half  to  bait — 
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after  which  we  see  him  lonn^ng  in 
the  carriage  of  some  fair  ooaqHUriote 
with  herself  and  daughters.  If  we 
are  paying  a  morning  visit,  in  he  comeSf 
"  glissarding  it "  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  bowing  like  a  dandDg- 
master ;  nor  does  he  disdain  to  pro- 
duce a  small  book  of  testimonials, 
in  which  the  snbscribers  have  agreed 
to  give  him  a  poetic  ckaracter^  and 
compare  him  to  a  torrent,  to  a  night- 
ingale, to  an  eagle,  to  an  avalanche. 
They  who  love  flattery  as  a  bee  lores 
honey,  are  all  captivated,  and  aimoet 
make  love  to  him.  Their  albums  ue 
rich  in  the  spoils  of  his  poetry,  and 
she  is  happy  who,  bj  her  Uaadtsh- 
ment,  can  detain  him  in  converaatioo 
for  five  minutes.  Yet  they  own  they 
understand  less  than  half  of  what  he 
says.  Vexed  with  one  to  whom  we 
were  talking,  we  thought  rationally, 
for  permitting  herself  to  be  "so  pa« 
tered  by  a  popinjay," — ^"  He  u  so 
clever,*^  was  the  reply ;  **  snch  an  odd 
creature,  too.  I  wish  you  knew  him.  He 
is  in  such  a  strange  humour  to-night 
Do  you  know  he  tells  me  he  wishes 
to  marry  an  English  girl  ?  See !  he  is 
gone  into  the  balcony  yonder  to  took 
at  the  moon."  To  be  sure  he  was. 
He  came  back  looking  somewhat  wild, 
and,  walking  in  like  a  modem  Prome- 
theus, down  he  sits,  and  then  newia- 
spuration  is  presently  bespoken  for  the 
flypageofvii^scrap-booL  Smooth- 
ly flows  the  immortal  verse,  withoat 
care,  correction,  or  halt,  for  tiie  lines 
are  the  result  of  power  that  woits 
unerringly,  (Pope  blotted  most  dis- 
gracefully,) and  goes  right  akead. 
The  precious  morceau  is  conclnded, 
and  the  improvisatore's  name  appein 
In  a  constellation  of  alg-sags. 


Tables  d'Hotbs — Mb  Snaplbt. 


Did  you  never  meet  Mr  Snapley  ? 
— ^Mr  Snapley  was  the  greatest  of 
bores — ^he  bored  holes  in  your  self- 
complacency,  and  riddled  your 
patience  through  and  through;  to  put 
up  with  him  was  hard,  to  put  him 
down  was  impossible,  (your  long 
tolerated  nuisance  of  fifty  is  always 
incorrigible.)  His  bore  was  surprising 
considering  the  smallness  of  his 
calibre ;  like  a  meagre  gimlet,  he  would 
drill  a  small  hole  in  some  unimpor- 
tant statement,  and  then  gather  up 


his  opima  spoiUa^  and  march  off  to  the 
sound  of  his  own  trumpet.  For  in- 
stance, on  convicting  yon  of  assigning 
a  fine  picture  to  a  wrong  chnichor 
gallery,  he  denied  all  your  preteosioDS 
to  judge  of  the  picture  itself.  He 
had  a  reindeer's  length  of  tongue,  (bow 
often  did  we  wish  it  salted  and  dried !) 
and  the  splutter  of  words  it  sent  forth, 
took  off,  as  often  happens,  sufficient 
observation  of  the  miserably  snsB 
stock  of  ideas  that  he  had  to  work 
upon.    He  enjoyed,  as  we  all  do,  the 
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blameless  pleasure  of  dining  ont  as 
often  as  he  conld ;  when,  though  he 
did  not  consume  all  the  provisions, 
he  would  willingly  have  taken  pos- 
-session  of  the  whole  of  the  talk,  {that 
being  his  notion  of  a  conversation.) 
When  one  had  to  dine  at  the  same 
table  with  him,  one  contrived  to  take 
up  a  position  as  remote  as  possible 
from  the  interruption  of  his  thin,  wiry, 
ill-modalated  voice — i\ke  false  suavity 
of  which  in  saying  impertinent  things 
was  really  so  disagreeable,  that  one 
would  have  renounced  the  society  of 
wit  or  beauty  on  the  right  hand,  rather 
than  have  been  flanked  by  Mr  Snap- 
ley  on  the  left^  and  thankfully  have 
.accepted  the  companionship,  pro  hoc 
rice,  of  the  plainest  woman  or  the 
dullest  man  of  the  party,  to  be  only 
completely  out  of  his  reach.  Your 
soup  you  miglii  take  in  peace,  for  he 
was  at  this  time  studying  the  com- 
position of  the  party,  and  the  chances 
of  endnrance  or  resistance  inscribed 
on  the  countenance  of  the  guests;  but 
the  moment  an  opportunity  occurred 
of  correcting  or  cavilling  with  any  of 
those  unprecise  and  generally  un- 
challenged observations,  the  inter- 
mption  of  which  is  at  the  cost  of  the 
quietness  of  the  repast,  Mr  Snapley's 
voice  was  heard  I  You  were  too  glad, 
of  course,  to  give  up  the  trifling  point 
out  of  which  he  had  raised  a  discus- 
sion; but  the  earliest  concession  never 
saved  you,  nor  did  you  ever  after- 
wards escape  the  consciousness  that 
he  was  still  hovering  like  a  harpy 
over  the  tablecloth,  and  ready  to  fall 
foul  of  you  again.  LiCt  the  subject  be 
what  it  might,  you  had  only  to  make 
a  remark  in  his  presence,  and  without 
his  permission,  to  insure  its  contradic- 
tion. *^What  a  needless  annoyance 
m  travelling  it  is  for  a  family  to 
be  stopped  by  dovaniers,  only  to 
extort  money  for  not  doing  a  duty 
which  would  be  absurd  if  doneP^ 
"  Why,  really  I  don't  see  that,"  &c. 
^c.  '^  What  a  plague  it  is  to  send 
jour  servant  (a  whole  morning's 
wwk)  fh>m  one  subaltern  with  a 
queer  name,  to  another,  for  a  lady's 
ticket  to  witness  any  of  the  functions 
at  the  Sistine ! "  Well,  it  did  appear 
to  him  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world; 
it  was  ten  times  more  troublesome 
to  sec  any  thing  in  London  I  ^^  What 
a  noiBance  it  is  on  quitting  an  Italian 


city,  to  find  the  passport  which  has 
already  given  you  so  much  trouble 
only  available  for  three  days,  leaving 
you  liable  to  be  stopped  at  the  gate, 
if  sickness  or  accident  have  made  yon 
transgress  even  by  an  hourT^  "Why, 
it  is  your  own  fault,  it  is  so  easy  to  get 
it  visid  again  overnight."  All  these 
impertinencies  were  only  'jFtlotM?  t^ 
Ufins  oXiyn  A//3«^  Besides  all  this, 
Mr  Snapley  was  a  miserable  mono- 
polizer of  pompously  advanced  no- 
things. He  would  not  willingly  suffer 
any  other  man's  goose  to  feed  upon 
the  common — he  cared  for  nobody  but 
himself,  and  every  thing  that  was  or 
he  esteemed  to  be  his— his  very  joints 
were  worked  unlike  those  of  another 
man— he  must  have  had  a  set  of 
adductors  and  abductors,  of  flexors  and 
extensors,  on  purpose.  He  was  stiff, 
priggish,  precise,  when  he  addressed 
any  gentleman  with  light  hair  and  an 
English  comvlexion ;  but  let  him  ap- 
proach any  roreign  buttonhole  with  a 
bit  of  riband  in  it,  then  worked  he 
the  muscles  of  his  face  into  most  gro- 
tesque expression  of  interest  or  plea- 
sure— (Tunc  immensa  cavi  spirant 
mendacia  folks!) — and  you  had  a 
famous  display  of  grimace  and  defe- 
rential civility,  in  bad  French  or 
worse  Italian.  We  have  seen  him 
sneering  and  leering  as  he  made  his 
way  round  a  drawing-room  at  an 
evening  party,  and  bowing  like  n 
French  perrnquier  to  some  absurd 
fool  of  a  foreigner ;  and  we  have  seen 
him,  a  minute  after,  holding  up  his 
head  and  cocking  his  chin  in  defiance, 
if  an  English  voice  approached.  W  hen 
any  of  us  ventured  to  criticise  any 
thing  foreign,  he  was  up  in  arms,  and 
cock- ar hoop  for  the  climate,  the  cus- 
toms, the  constitution  I  He  sneered 
awfully  at  a  simple  gaucherie,  but,  to 
make  amends,  had  ever  an  approving 
wink  for  the  meanest  irreverence; 
any  intellect,  however  feeble,  being 
secure  of  his  praise  if  it  only  tried  to 
thwart  the  end  for  which  it  was  given. 
When  not  talking  about  himself, 
which  was  seldom,  he  was  evidently 
occupied  about  his  persond,  with 
which  he  was  obviously  satisfied.  If 
you  talked  of  books,  he  settled  for 
you,  in  laconic  sentences,  works  of 
acknowledged  merit — put  down  men  of 
uncontested  superiority — but  women 
of  title  and  tainted  reputation,  if  they 
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would  but  Hflk  Idm  to  their  partieB, 
became  at  once  bk  favourites  and  bis 
oracles.  He  cumiingly  coatdves  to 
get  a  good  artist's  opinion  o&  works  of 
art,  and  debits  it  as  bis  own — a  pro- 
oeeding  wbicb  makes  Mr  Snaplej 
sometime*  formidable  in  scolptnFe  and 
in  painting.  As  to  other  topics,  oa 
which  educated  men  and  accomplished 
women  converse,  he  woald  fain  be  as 
profound  as  Locke  with  the  one,  and 
as  gallant  as  FanteHelk  with  the 
other.  For  ourselves,  who  meet  him 
but  too  often,  we  would  as  soon  ap- 
proach without  necessity  a  buxter*8 
mongrel  growling  under  his  »as(er*B 
cart,  as  venture  near  enoogh  to  exa- 
mine all  the  small- wares  oJ  one  who 
^^  hates  cojLcombs,"  and  is  the  veiy 


prince  of  fops ;  lan^  at  pedants,  tad 
only  wants  a  Uttle  more  karmmg  to 
Attempt  the  charaetor ;  witii  wliom  no 
r^etition  of  familiar  acts  can  ncoDQte 
you,  and  to  whom  no  number  of  ihs- 
ners  can  conquer  yourrepngnance. — 
Did  yon  ever  meet  Mr  Snapfoy  ?  We 
are  sore  yoa  must — the  BnapieyB  in 
a  very  old  fiunHgF— you  may  generally 
Icnow  them  by  the  aes  retrotme^ 
(which  ««r  anquaintanoe,  bowerw, 
had  not)  We  aever  knew  but  om 
good-natured  man  with  aae?  retnmme^ 
and  he  was,  if  •ev^  man  was— ^  phi- 
lanthropist. Generally,  however,  be- 
ware of  the  nez  retnmui  except  it 
women — you  know  its  interpretstioa 
tkez  tike ; — sad  if  you  do,  (on  seoood 
thotti^ts,)  B^  bewve. 


Hints  tob  Bootobb. 
AgiiiltWi  fltctnrnqne  petant«  Ftrnjiie'eoneBi— Jtnr. 


«  «  *  (^  I  observed  a  gevtteraan  in 
black,"  said  our  informant,  ^*  who 
seemed  to  fix  me  across  the  table- 
d'fa6te,  at  dinner,  in  a  way  which  soon 
showed  me  I  was  an  object  of  interest 
to  him.  It  was  very  odd !  We  w^ne 
not  in  Austria !  I  could  not  have  of- 
fended the  police — ^nor  in  Spain,  tiie 
Inquisition.  If  I  took  of  a  particnler 
dish,  his  eye  was  on  me  again.  Tbey 
did  use  to  jnmkni  people  in  Italy,  but 
it  was  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  all 
the  Borgias  were  gone  1  What  could 
it  mean  ?  The  very  waiters  seemed  to 
watch  the  man  in  black,  and  signals 
of  intelligenoe  seemed  to  pass  between 
them  as  they  woat  their  rounds  with 
the  dishes.  After  thus  meeting  the 
eye  of  the  unknown  at  intervals  for 
more  than  an  hour,  when  the  table 
was  beginning  to  clear,  I  rose,  and 
limped  out  of  the  room  as  well  as  my 
complaints  would  let  me,  and  was 
sauntering  a  few  steps  from  the  door, 
when  judge  of  my  terror  on  turning 
round,  to  find  him  of  the  black  coat  at 
my  elbow !  ^^  In  pain,  sir,  I  see."  All 
my  alarm  ceased  in  a  moment.  It  was 
pure  philanthropy  which  had  made  me 
an  object  of  so  much  interest.  ^^  Yes, 
sir,  in  great  padn."  ^^  Yavt  tiioM.  Udte 
careofpQurself^eir,  Rheumatic,  are 
younot?"  *' Very  rheumatic."  "WeU, 
sir,  you  have  come  to  the  best  place  in 
the  WOTld  for  rheumatisin.  The  an-, 
the  wat^,  and  proper  treatment,  will 


soon  set  you  «p."  ^^  Your  report  is 
encouraging;  bat  I  bave  soflmd  toa 
long  to  hope  moch."  ^^  Well,  at  aoy 
rate,  sir,  let  us  not  talk  over  your  in- 
teresting case  in  this  heat.  Come  sad 
put  your  feet  up  on  a  chair  in  ny 
rooms,  and  w«  will  drink  a  glass  of  soda- 
water  to  your  better  health."  Wkit 
a  kind-hearted  man  I  had  BMt  witk, 
and  how  kind  Providence  is  to  as!  I 
now  venftnred  to  ask  him  hn  naatt. 

^My  name  is  Dr ;  and  now,  my 

dear  friend,  jost  tell  me  yow  i^olo 
ease  from  the  very  begimung  down  to 
now,  for  I  am  rea^'intereeled  in  vdil* 
I  told  my  case.  ^^Piit  oat  your 
tongue."  *^  Brown,"  we  tito^g^  we 
henrd  him  say.  '*  Wrist — piba 
not  amiss — ^bnt  yon  require  oare,  tirl 
pom  require  care  I  dear  eaae  for  tka 
medicine  I  gave  so  suooesifully  hut 
week."  Finding  myself  thus  fidlea 
into  professional  iMmds  wiAoeH  ie/knd- 
iugit^l  said  soraetbiag  introdoetofy 
to  the  mention  of  a  fee.  ^'  IVae,  I  was 
fgrqetting  that;  when  one  takes  t 
proper  interest  in  one's  case,  and  hoptf 
to  do  good,  fees  are  the  last  thing  oae 
^inks  of— two  scndi  tf  y«tu  please.^ 
So  I  found  myself  immediate^  book- 
ed in  a  smaH  raemorandnm-book,  vbA 
oonstituted  his  patient.  Kow  eaaw 
civil  promises  to  introdnce  nwt,  &t, 
&c  ^c,  and  I  took  my  leave  delight- 
ed. It  is  almost  needless  to  say,  tkat 
in  a  very  short  time  I  found  that  my 
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aoqnamtanee  had,  like  bo  many  mare, 
oommenced  physician  on  the  spii  of 
Italy.  Wliat  will  become  of  Loadom 
if  all  her  apotiiiecades  desert  her  at 
ibiaxate?  Poroorseli^fi,  reflecting  on 
the  accomphahmeiits  of  many  of  these 
patriotic  men,  Uieir  learning,  their 
modeaty,  their  disiiitereBtedness,  we 
have  ofLen  had  a  twinge  of  the  philan- 
thropic extorted  by  the  loss  inflict- 
ed on  our  native  city-^she  may  o<»Qe 
to  want  a  dose  of  juiap,  and  have 
nobody  to  mis.  it  I — and  have  said  to 
oorselveB,  as  we  have  looked  mwe 
than  ono  of  these  worthies  in  the  face, 


One  day  after  dinner  a  little  bit  of 
gold  rolled  over  the  table  to  the 
doctor,  from  a  blnff-looking  gentleman 
opposite — it  was  well  aimed — "There, 
doctor !  there's  your  fee;  but  don't  you 
begin  again  prating  a  parcel  of  stuff 
to  my  wife  about  her  complaints — she 
is  quite  well — and  if  you  frighten  her 
into  illness,  take  notice,  you  will  get 
a  different  sort  of  fee  next  time ! "  All 
this,  half  joke,  half  earnestly,  must 
have  been  very  agreeable  to  the  guests. 


Pbivati  Music  Party. 


Let  itt  try  to  describe  the  last 
musical  party  at  which  we  assisted. 
A  scramble  amid  piles  of  nnbonnd 
mnaic ;  the  right  ooAwrfoond,  snatched 
up,  and  opened  at  the  well-thumbed 
solo  with  which  ahe  has  already  con- 
tended for  many  a  long  hour,  and  now 
hopes  to  exeonte  for  our  applause. 
Alas  I  the  piano  sounds  as  if  it  had 
the  pip ;  the  paralytic  keys  halt,  and 
stammer,  and  tremble,  or  else  run  into 
eadi  other  like  ink  upon  blotting 
paper,  and  the  pedals  are  the  only 
part  of  the  instrument  which  do  the 
work  to  whidbi  they  were  intended. 
We  should  be  sorry  that  our  favourite 
dog  had  his  paw  between  them  and 
the  lady's  slipper.  The  dust  which 
SBOoeeds  the  ooncxrto  proves  satisfac- 
torily that  it  is  possiUe  to  be  frisky 
without  being  lively ;  its  vulgarity  is 
so  pronovnoed  that  it  offends  you  iiko 
low  oottvenation.    Anoiher  conco'to 

follows — ten  folio  pages !  whew  i ! 

Oh,  ye  ebony  and  ivory  devils!  oh,  for 
an  exoMsiflt  to  put  you  to  flight  1 
Cramped  flngers  ate  crossing  each 
other  at  agreat  rate ;  we  really  tremye 
liar  the  glue,  and  the  pe^s,  and  the 
wires,  and  the  whole  economy  of  the 
instrument,  at  that  critical  juncture 
when  the  performers  arrive  at  a  piece 
of  mysterious  notation,  where  a  great 
many  tadpole-looidng  figures  are 
huddled  together  under  a  black  rain- 
bow. At  such  a  "  passage"  as  this,  it 
seems  one  would  think  the  house  were 
on  fire,  and  no  time  to  4)e  4eet ;  the 
black  mittens  and  the  white  now 
Rob-Royishbf  invade  each  other's  terri- 
toiy;  each  snatches  up  something  and 
carries  it  off,  like  the  old  marauders 


of  the  Border  country;  and  reprisals 
are  nuuie,  and  lines  of  discoiMi  and 
dissonance  are  establishing,  which  re- 
quire the  poHce,  the  magistrate,  and 
the  riot  act.  Bravo  I  bravo !  bravo  I 
and  the  battle  ceases,  and  the  babble 
commences.  Place  for  the  foreign  train, 
the  performers  par  metier!  Full  of  con- 
fldence  are  they  ;  amidst  ail  their 
smiles  and  obsequiousness,  there  is  a 
business  air  about  the  thing.  As  soon 
as  the  pianist  has  asked  the  piano 
how  it  finds  itself,  and  the  piano  has 
intimated  that  it  is  pretty  well,  but 
somewhat  out  of  tune,  a  collateral 
fiddler  and  a  vidonceUo  brace  up 
their  reqiective  nerves,  compare  notes, 
and  when  their  drawlings  and  orook- 
ings  are  in  unison,  a  third  piece  of 
music  of  indefinite  duration,  and  as  it 
seems  to  ns  all  about  nothing,  begins. 
Our  violimst  is  evidently  not  long 
come  out,  and  has  little  to  ]?ecommend 
him — ^he  emfdoys  bat  a  seocmd-rate 
tailor,  wears  no  liollar,  dirty  mus- 
taches, and  a  tight  coat ;  he  is  ill  at 
ease,  poor  man,  wincfaog,  pulling  down 
his  coat-sleeves,  or  puUiBg  up  hia 
braces  over  their  respective  i^oulders. 
His  strings  soon  become  moist  with 
the  finger  dew  of  exertion  and  trepi- 
dation; his  bow  draws  out  nothing 
but  groans  or  squeals ;  and  so,  in  order 
to  correct  these  visceral  complaints,  a 
piece  of  rosin  is  awkwardly  produced 
from  his  trousers'  pocket,  and  applied 
to  the  rheumatic  member,  with  soma 
half-dozen  brisk  rubs  in  a  parenthesis 
of  music.  The  effect  is  painfully  ludi- 
crous!  

I    am    sleepy^    sleepy^  begins    the 
piano!     Sleepy,    sleepy,    mews   Mr 
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Violin — ^rery,  very,  veiysleepy,  drones 
the  drowsy  fonr-stringed  leviathan. 
Oh,  do  try  if  you  can^t  say  something, 
something,  something  to  enliven  one 
a  bit  I  On  this  hint,  the  little  violin 
first  got  excited  npon  one  string,  and 
then  upon  another,  and  then  the  bow 
rode  a  hand-gallop  over  two  at  once ; 
then  saw  we  four  fingers  flying  as  far 
np  the  finger-board  as  they  could  go, 
without  falling  overboard,  near  the 
Irridge — a  dangerous  place  at  all  times 
from  the  currents  and  eddies — and 
there  provoking  a  series  of  sounds,  as 
If  the  performer  were  pinching  the 
tails  of  a  dozen  mice,  that  squeaked 
and  squealed  as  he  made  the  experi- 
ment. The  bow  (like  the  funambulist 
with  the  soles  of  his  slippers  fresh 
chalked)  kept  glancing  on  and  off, 
till  we  hoped  he  would  be  off  alto- 
gether and  break  his  neck  ;  and  now 
the  least  harsh  and  grating  of  the 
<ords  snaps  up  in  the  fiddler^s  face, 
and  a  crude  one  is  to  be  applied ;  and 
now — ^but  what  is  the  use  of  pursuing 
the  description?  Let  us  leave  the 
old  bass  to  snore  away  his  lethargic 
accompaniment  for  ten  minutes  more, 
and  the  affair  will  end.  The  pianist, 
the  Octavius  of  the  triumvirs,  thinks 

it  necessary  to  excuse  Signor , 

telling  us,  ^^He  has  bad  violin,  he  play 
like  one  angel  on  good  one" — but 
hisht,  hisht!  the  evening-star  is  rising, 
and  we  are  to  be  repaid,  they  say,  for 
"all  we  have  gone  through!  Signor 
*  ♦  *  is  going  to  play.  The  maestro 
advances  with  perfect  consciousness 
of  his  own  powers;  his  gait  is  lounging, 
he  does  not  mean  to  hurry  himself, 
not  he — ^his  power  of  abstraction  (from 
the  company)  is  perfect ;  he  is  going 
to  play  in  solitude  before  fifty  people, 
and  only  for  his  own  amusement.  He 
placed  himself  at  least  a  foot  from  the 
piano,  his  knees  touching  the  board, 
his  body  rises  perpendicularly  from 


the  music-stool,  his  head  turns  for  ft 
moment  to  either  shoulder  as  if  he 
were  glancing  at  epaulettes  thereon, 
and  then  he  looks  right  ahead;  bo 
neither  has  nor  needs  a  book ;  with  the 
wide-extended  fingers  of  both  hands, 
down  he  pounces,  like  a  falcon,  on  the 
sleeping  keys,  which,  caught  by  sur- 
prise, now  speak  out  and  exert  aU 
their  energies.  Those  keys,  which  a 
few  minutes  ago  vibrated  so  fecUr, 
and  spoke  so  inarticniately,  now  poor 
forth  a  continuous  swell  of  the  richest 
melody  and  distinctest  ntterance.  The 
little  wooden  parallelograms  at  first 
seem  to  be  keeping  out  of  their  ranb 
just  to  see  what  is  going  on,  till,  tb« 
affair  becoming  warm,  they  can  no 
longer  stand  it,  but  grow  excited  and 
take  part  in  the  general  action.  R«- 
lying  fully  on  the  perfect  obedience  of 
his  Ught  troops,  and  relaxing  a  little 
from  his  erect  attitude  of  command, 
he  gently  inclines  his  body  to  the  lefr, 
leads  his  disposable  force  rapidly  np* 
wards  in  that  direction,  where,  bar- 
ing surprised  the  post  against  wbkh 
they  were  dispatched,  he  recovers  bu 
swerve,  and  they  retrace  with  equl 
precision  and  rapidity  their  coarse 
from  the  wuigs  to  the  centre. 

Come,  this  is  playing !  This  is 
worth  coming  to ;  the  InstraroeBt 
seems  but  the  organ  of  the  man's  own 
feelings;  its  mournful  tones  areonlr 
a  paraphrase  of  his  sighs ;  its  brilliant 
arabesques  are  but  the  playful  expres- 
sion of  his  own  delight  with  eveiy 
thing  and  every  body !  His  che^  is 
warm,  his  eyes  sparkle,  his  hands  de- 
tonate thunder  and  lightningB  from 
the  keys,  and  he  condades  as  sud- 
denly as  he  began ;  the  very  silence  is 
felt,  and  the  breathless  guests,  who 
have  watched  the  fingers  and  been 
rapt  by  the  tones,  now  barst  forth 
simultaneously  in  expressions  of  de- 
light and  applause. 
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We  read^  no  later  than  yesterday, 
two  very  pungent  leading  articles  in  the 
London  daily  journals,  on  the  present 
all-absorbing  subject  of  railway  specu- 
lation. BoUl  writers  are  evidently 
well  versed  in  the  details  of  the  novel 
system ;  both  possess  some  smatter- 
ing of  political  economy,  sufBcient  at 
least  to  enable  them  to  form  a  jadg- 
ment;  and  both  consistent  in  their 
data  and  statistical  inform  a  tion.  Yet, 
agreeing  in  these  points,  it  is  some- 
vliat  singular  to  find  that  the  Cory^ 
phm  have  arrived  at  diametrically 
opposite  conclusions.  One  of  them 
18  quite  dear,  that  if  the  present  rail- 
way mama  (as  he  calls  it)  is  permit- 
ted to  go  on  unchecked  for  a  short 
time  further,  the  country  will  not  only 
he  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  but  a 
general  crash  will  be  inevitable ;  that, 
vast  as  the  resources  of  Britain  un- 
doubtedly are,  she  cannot,  by  any 
exertion  short  of  crippling  her  staple 
commercial  relations,  furnish  capital 
enough  for  the  fulfilment  of  a  moiety 
of  the  schemes  already  announced,  and 
thrown  into  the  public  market ;  that 
the  fact,  which  is  incontestable,  that  a 
lai^e  proportion  of  these  shares  were 
originally,  and  arc  presently,  held  by 
parties  who  have  no  means  of  paying 
up  the  calls,  but  who  are  solely  spe- 
culating for  the  rise,  must  very  soon 
produce  a  reaction,  and  that  such  re- 
action will  be  of  the  absolute  nature 
of  a  panic.  Such  are  the  opinions  of 
this  writer,  who  is  clearly  of  the  re- 
strictive school.  He  holds,  that  the 
government  is  bound,  in  such  a  crisis 
as  that  which  he  rather  states  than 
prophesies,  to  interfere  at  once  with 
an  arbitrary  order,  and  to  prevent  the 
if  sue  of  any  new  schemes  until  those 
already  before  the  public  are  either 
dbf  posed  of  or  exhausted. 

How  this  is  to  be  effected,  the 
writer  does  not  sufficiently  explain. 
lie  points  to  immediate  interference, 
from  which  expression  we  are  led  to 
believe  he  points  at  some  such  pro- 
ceeding as  an  Order  in  Council,  to  be 
prononnoed  duiing  the  recess  of  Far- 
ilament.  If  so,  we  may  dismiss  this 
gentleman  and  his  remedy  in  a  very 
sninmary  manner.    Such  an  Order  in 
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Council  would  be  worse  than  useless^ 
because  it  would  be  a  manifest  breach 
of  the  constitution.  As  well  might  an 
Order  be  issued  to  close  our  manufac- 
tories, to  restrict  the  amount  of  any 
branch  of  produce,  or  to  prevent  par- 
ties from  forming  themselves  into 
companies  for  the  most  blameless  and 
legitimate  pui-posc.  It  is  a  strange 
symptom  of  the  credulousness  of  the 
age,  or  rather  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
people  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
science  of  government,  that,  towards 
the  close  of  September  last,  some  such 
rumour  was  actually  circulated  and 
believed,  though  its  father  was  mani- 
festly a  bear^  and  its  birthplace  the 
Stock  Exchange.  But  if  this  merely  is 
meant,  that  there  lies  with  the  Imperial 
Parliament  a  controlling  and  inter- 
ferential power,  and  that  the  great 
estates  of  the  realm  may  be  called 
upon  to  use  it,  we  do  not  question  the 
proposition.  Whether,  however,  it 
would  be  wise  to  use  that  power  so 
sweepingly  as  the  journalist  recom- 
mends, or  whether,  practically,  it  could 
be  possible,  are  very  serious  consider- 
ations indeed. 

But  the  existence  of  any  evil  is  de- 
nied in  toto  by  the  other  journalist. 
In  the  crowded  columns  of  the  morning' 
prints,  driven  to  supplement  and  even 
extra-supplement  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  railway  advertisements, 
he  can  see  no  topic  of  alarm,  but 
^'  matter  for  high  exultation,  and  al- 
most boundless  hope."  His  belief  in 
superabundance  of  capital,  and,  its 
annual  enormous  increment,  is  fixed 
and  steadfast.  He  considers  the  rail- 
ways as  the  most  legitimate  channel 
ever  yet  afiforded  for  the  employment 
of  that  capital,  and  the  most  fortu- 
nate in  result  for  the  ultimate  destinies 
of  the  country.  He  compares — and 
veiy  aptly  too— the  essential  differ- 
ence between  the  nature  of  the  schemes 
in  which  the  public  are  nowembarking^ 
and  those  which  led  to  the  disastrous 
results  of  1825.  His  sole  regret  is, 
that  he  must  regard  the  'present  di- 
rection of  enterprise,  "  as  an  oppor- 
tunity, that  is,  facility  of  investment, 
that  from  its  nature  can  bo  but  tern- 
porary,  though  the  profit  of  the  in* 
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Testment  must,  from  the  natnre  of 
things,  be  perpetual,  and  though  even 
the  temporary  facility  may,  and  pro- 
bably wiU,  last  for  some  years."  This 
ia  a  hopefol,  smmy-miiided  Mow, 
inth.  whose  aapirattona,  did  omr  con* 
acienoe  permit  ns,  we  should  be 
thoroughly  delisted  to  oonear: 

These  writers  may  be  taken  as 
examples  of  two  mmusitras  dasses. 
They  are,  in  flACt,  the  Trois  Eaohelles' 
and  Petit  Andr^  of  the  railroads. 
The  iirat  consider  every  commereial 
exertion  consequent  on  a  new  disco* 
▼ery,  or  the  opening  of  a  new  channel 
for  investment,  donbtfnl  in  itself,  and 
lughly  dangerous  if  hurriedly  and  nn-* 
hesitatingly  adopted.  The  social  sye* 
tem,  in  their  view,  may  sufier  quite  as 
much  from  plethora  as  ttom  inanition. 
Too  much  blood  is  as  unwholesome  as 
too  little,  notwithstanding  of  any 
extraneous  means  to  work  it  off. 
*''•  Slow  and  sure,"  is  their  motto — 
^Carpo  diem,"  essentially  that  of 
their  antagonists.  And  yet  in  one 
thing,  we  believe,  most  individuals 
holding  these  opposite  opinions  will 
be  found  to  concur.  They  all  specn* 
late.  Heraciitus  signs  his  contract 
with  a  shudder,  and  trembles  as  he 
places  his  realized  premium  in  the 
bank.  Democritus  laughingly  sub- 
scribes his  name  to  thousands,  and 
chuckles  as  he  beholds  his  favourite 
stock  ascending  in  the  thermometer  of 
the  share-market.  Heraciitus  sells — 
Democritus  holds ;  and  thus  the  great 
point  of  wisdom  at  issue  between  tibem^ 
is  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  time. 

But  it  is  with  tiieir  opinions,  not 
Hieir  practice,  thatwe  have  todeal.  As 
usual,  truth  will  be  found  to  lie  some- 
where between  two  opposite  extremes. 
We  neither  entertam  the  timid  fear  of 
the  one  writer,  nor  the  fbaiiess  entfauf 
masm  of  the  otilier.  The  present  state 
of  matters  presents)  in  a  double  sense, 
a  vast  field  of  speculation,  through 
which  we  liiink  it  necessary  to  see  our 
way  a  little  more-  clearly.  Bai^  in- 
terference may  be  as  dangerous  as  the 
manciple  of  ^*  lames  Jhve^^^  which  in* 
met  is  no  principle  at  all,  but  a  blind 
abandonment  to  chance.  Let  us^ 
therefore,  e&dea\^ur  to  borrow  some 
light  fiiom  the  experience  of  tbe  past. 

Thedeahn  of  growing  rapidly  rich  is 
•very  old  epidemic  in  this  oountiy.  It 
is  a  disease  which  infeste  tlie  natl<m 


whenever  capital,  in  consequence  of 
the  success  of  trade  and  prosperous 
harvests,  becomes  abundant ;  nor  cask 
it,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  other- 
wise. Capital  wfli  not  remain  un- 
employed. If  no  natural  diannel  s 
presented,  the-  accomnlated  weight  d 
riches  is  suro  to  make  an  oudet  for 
itself ;  and  the  wisdom  or  fbBy  of  the 
inraption  depends  solely  upon  the 
course  which  the  straara^  may  take. 
Of  false  channels  which  have  con- 
ducted our  British  Pactoltts  directly 
to  a  Dead  Sea,  from  which  there  is  no 
return — we  or  our  fhtfaers  have  wit- 
n^Med  many.  For  example,  there 
were  the  South  American  said  Mexi- 
can mining  companies,  foonded  on 
themostabsurd  reports,  and  miseraUy 
mismanaged,  in  which  many  mitlions 
of  the  capital  of  this  oonn^  were 
sunk.  Again,  Mr  Porto*  writes  so 
late  as  1843 — ^^  A  very  large  amonnt 
of  capital  belonging  to  in^viduab  m 
this  country,  the  result  of  their  sa- 
vings, has  of  late  years  sought  profit- 
able investments  in  other  landi.  It 
has  been  computed  that  the  United 
States  of  America  have,  diarmg  the 
last  five  yean^  absorbed  in  tbas  man- 
nermorethan  TWXNTV-nvKxnxioss 
of  English  capital,  which  sam  has 
been  invested  in  variofos  pnblie 
undertakings,  snch  as  cands,  mS^ 
roada^  and  banks  in  that  ooontrf. 
Large  sums  have  also  been,  firom  dxnc 
to  time,  invested  in  the  public  seeori- 
ties  of  that  and  other  Ihreign  goycm* 
ments,  not  alwavs,  indoM,  with  a 
profltuble  result.'*  We  need  hardly 
remind  our  readere  of  the  poignsat 
testimony  of  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith 
as  to  the  profit  derived  from  sncSi  io- 
vestments,  or  tlie  probable  fate  ofthe 
actual  capital  under  a  rqmdhting 
^i^tem. 

These  may  be  taHenas  two  giett 
ihstances  of  the  dtoger  of  ftreiga 
speculation.  The  capital  ofthe  Din- 
ing companies  was  squandered  with 
no  other  efilect  than  that  of  providing 
employment,  for  a  certain  number  or 
years,  to  the  lowest  of  the  Mexietn 
peasantry;  wheroasthe  same  amonnt, 
applied  to  a  sunilar  purpose  in  thb 
country,  would'  not  only  have  pre- 
dnced  a  handsome  return  to  tiie  lO' 
vester,  but  would  have  aflbrded  work 
and  wages  to  a  considerable  pordcfu 
of  the  community,  lliereisarecipro- 
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city  between  labour  and  capital  which,    in  perfect  charity  prestune ;  but  in  the 


never  ought  to  be  forgotten.  Labour 
is  the  parent  of  all  capital,  and  capital, 
therefore,  should  be  used  for  the  fos- 
tering and  assistance  of  the  power  by 
which  it  is  prodaoed.  Here,  however^ 
it  was  removed,  and  became,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  as  useless  and 
irrecovenible  aa  the  bullion  on  board 
of  a  Tessei  which  has  foundered  at  sea. 
This,  therefore,  may  be  regarded 
as  so  much  lost  capital ;  but  what 
shall  we  say  to  the  other  instance  ? 
Simply  this — that  whoever  has  lost 
by  the  failure  of  American  banks,  by 
repudiation,  or  by  stoppages  of  divi- 
dendfl,  need  not  claim  one  single  iota 
of  our  compassion.  With  iBritish 
money  has  the  acute  Columbian  uui- 


mean  time  he  has  our  capital — say  now 
some  thirty  millions — he  has  used  it 
most  thoroughly  and  judiciously  for 
himself,  and  even  supposing  that  we 
shall  not  ultimately  suffer,  what  gain 
can  we  qualify  thereby  ? 

If  John  Doe  hath  an  estate  of  some 
twenty  thousand  acres  in  tolerable 
cultivation,  which,  nevertheless,  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  a  perfect  state  of 
production,  requires  the  accessaries  of 
tile-draining,  planting,  fencing,  and 
the  accommodation  of  roads,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  his  extra  thousand 
pounds  of  capital  will  be  more  profit- 
ably expended  on  such  puiposes  than 
on  lending  it  to  Bichard  Roe,  who 
has  double  the  quantity  of  land  in  a 


ted  state  to  state  by  more  enduring     state  of  nature.    For  Richard,  though 
^•__  .!-__  t-_  /.        J  _.--.t  ?_  .L.     with  the  best  intentions,  may  not  find 

his  agricultural  returns  quite  so  speedy 
as  he  expected,  may  shake  bis  head 
negatively  at  the  hint  of  repayment 
of  the  principal,  and  even  be  rather 
tardy  with  tender  of  interest  at  the 
term.  John,  moreover,  has  a  popu- 
lation on  his  land  whom  he  cannot 
get  rid  of,  who  must  be  clothed  and 
fed  at  his  expense,  whether  he  can 
find  work  for  them  or  no.  This  latter 
consideration,  indeed,  is,  in  politicsd 
economy,  paramount — give  work  to 
your  own  people,  and  ample  work  if 
possible,  before  you  commit  in  loan 
to  your  neighbour  that  capital  which 


ties  than  can  be  framed  within  the 
walls  of  Congress — ^with  it,  he  has 
overcomo  the  gigantic  difiiculties  of 
nature — formed  a  level  for  the  western, 
waters  where  none  existed,  before — 
pierced  the  interminable  forests  with 
his  railroads,  and  made  such  a  rapid 
stride  in  civilization  as  the  world  has 
never  yet  witnessed.  What  of  all 
this  could  he  have  done  on  his  own 
resources  ?  Something,  we  must  al- 
low— ^because  his  spirit  of  enteiprise 
is  great,  even  to  recklessness,  and  a 
young  and  forming  country  can  afford 
to  run  risks  which  are  impossible  for 
an  older  state — but  a  very  small  part, 


unquestionably,  without  the  use  of  constitutes  the  sinews  alike  of  peaco 

British  capital.    We  cannot,  and  we  and  of  wai\ 

will  not,  believe  that  any  considerable  We  believe  there  are  few  thinking 

portion  of  these  loans  will  be  ulti^  persons  in  this  country  who  will  dis- 

mately  lost  to  this  country.    Great  pute  the  truth  of  this  position.  Indeed, 

allowance  must  be  made  for  the  anger  the  general  results  of  foreign  specula- 

and  yexation  of  the  prospective  suf-  tion  have  been  unprofitable  altoge- 

ferers  at  the  first  apparent  breach  of  ther,  as  is  sho^n  by  the  testimony  of 

international  faith,  and  it  is  no  won-  our  ablest  commercial  writers.    One 

der  if  their  lament  was  both  loud,  and  of  them  gives  the  following  summary : 

long,  and  heavy.    But  we  think  it  is  -^^^  Large  sums  have,  fh}m  time  to 

but  a  fair  construction  to  suppose  that  time,  been  lent  to  various  foreign 

our   Transatlantic  brethren,  in   the  states  by  English  capitalists,  whoso 

very  rapidity  of  their  "  slickness,''  money  has  been  put  to  great  hazard, 

have  carried  improvement   too  far,  and,  in  some  cases,  lost.     On  the. 

given   way    to   a    false   system  of  other  hAnd,  many  foreign  loans  have 

credit   among   themselves,  and   so,  been  contracted  by  our  merchants. 


having  ontrun  the  national  constable, 
have  found  themselves  compelled  to 
suspend  payment  for  an  interval, 
whicbf  in  the  present  course  of  their 
prosperity,  cannot  be  of  long  contitiUf- 
ance.  So  at  least  we,  having  lent  the 
American  neither  pladL  nor  penny,  do 


which  have  proved  highly  profitable, 
through  the  progressive  sale  of  the 
stock  in  foreign  countries  at  higher 
than  the  contract  prices.  It  is  evi- 
dently impossible  to  form  any  correct 
estimate  of  the  profit  or  loss  which 
has  resulted  to  the  country  from  these 
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various  operations ;  the  general  im- 
pression is,  that  hitherto  the  losses 
have  much  exceeded  the  gains."  In 
that  general  impression  we  most  cor- 
dially concur — indeed,  we  never  heard 
any  man  whose  opinion  was  worth 
having,  say  otherwise. 

But  in  the  absence  of  home  specu- 
lation it  is  little  wonder  that,  for  the 
chance  of  unfrequent  gain,  men  should 
choose,  rather  than  leave  their  capital 
unemployed,  to  run  the  risk  of  the 
frequent  loss.  It  does  not,  however, 
follow,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that 
home  speculation  shall  always  prove 
profitable  either  to  the  invester  or  to 
the  nation  at  large.  We  have  said 
already,  that  the  proper  function  of 
capital  is  to  foster  and  encourage 
labour ;  but  this  may  be  carried  too 
far.  For  example,  it  is  just  twenty 
years  ago,  when,  at  a  time  of  great 

Srosperity  in  trade — the  regular  pro- 
ucts  of  this  country  being  as  nearly 
as  possible  equal  to  the  demand — a 
large  body  of  capitalists,  finding  no 
other  outlet  for  their  savings,  gave  an 
unnatural  stimulus  to  production,  by 
buying    up    and    storing    immense 
quantities  of  our  home  manufactures. 
This  they  must  have  done  upon  some 
abstruse  but  utterly  false  calculation 
of  augmented  demand  from  abroad, 
making  no  allowance  for  change  of 
reason,  foreign  fluctuation,  or  any 
Other  of  the  occult  causes  which  in- 
fluence the   markets  of  the  world. 
The  result,  as  is  well  known,  was  most 
disastrous.    Trade  on  a  sudden  grew 
slack.  The  capitalists,  in  alarm,  threw 
open  the  whole  of  their  accumulated 
stock  at  greatly  depreciated  prices. 
There  was  no  farther  demand  for  manu- 
fiictnring  labour,  because  the  world 
was  glutted  with  the  supply,  and  hence 
arose  strikes,  panic,  bankruptcy,  and 
«  period  of  almost  unexampled  hard- 
ahip  to  the  workman,  and  of  serious 
and  permanent  loss^  to  the  master 
manufacturer.  Speculation,  therefore, 
in  an  old  branch  of  industry,  is  peril- 
ous not  only  to  the  invester  but  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  branch  itself.    The 
case,  however,  is  widelydifTerent  when 
a  new  and  important  source  of  indus- 
try and  income  is  suddenly  developed 
in  the  country. 

We  shall  look  back  in  vain  over  our 
>ast  history  to  find  any  parallel  at  all 
approaching  to  the  present  state  and 


prospects  of  the  railway  system. 
Forty-four  years  have  elapsed  siuce 
the  first  public  railway  in  Great  Bri- 
tain (the  Wandsworth  and  Croydon) 
received  the  sanction  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Twenty-five  years  afterwards, 
at  the  close  of  1826,  when  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  bill  was  passed, 
the  whole  number  of  raihnoad  acts 
amounted  to  thirty-five:  in  1838 it  had 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  fortj- 
two.  The  capital  of  these  railways, 
with  the  sums  which  the  proprietors 
were  authorized  to  borrow,  cannot  be 
taken  at  less  than  Sixty  Miluons 
Steruno. 

Now,  it  is  very  instructive  to  re- 
mark,  that  until  the  opening  of  the 
Liveipooi   and   Manchester  line  in 
September  1830,  not  one  single  railwajr 
was  constructed  with  a  view  to  the 
conveyance  of  passengers.    The  first 
intention  of  the  railway  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  carriage  of  goods  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  could  be  effected  by 
means  of  the  canals,  and  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  great  coal-fields 
and  mineral  districts  of  England.    In 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  pro- 
spectus— a  species  of  docament  not 
usually  remarkable  for  modesty  or 
shyness  of  assumption — the  estimate 
of  the  number  of  passengers  between 
these  two  great  towns  was  taken  at 
the  rate  of  one  half  of  those  who 
availed  themselves  of  coach  oonyer. 
ance.     Cotton  bales,  mannfactorets 
cattle,  coals,  and  iron,  were  relied  on 
as  the  staple  sources  of  revenne.   Und 
it  not  been  for  the  introdncdon  of  the 
locomotive  engine,  and  the  vast  im- 
provements it  has  received,  by  means 
of  which  we  are  now  whiried  from 
place  to  place  with  almost  magical 
rapidity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  railways  would,  in  most  instances, 
have  proved  an  utter  failure.    The 
fact  is  singular,  but  it  is  perfectly  as- 
certained, that  the  railroads  have  not 
hitherto  materially  interfered  with  the 
canals  in  the  article  of  transraisskm  of 
goods.    The  cost  of  railw^ay  constrnr- 
tion  is  incomparably  greater  than  that 
attendant  on  the  cutting  of  canals,  and 
therefore  the  land  carriage  can  very 
seldom,  when  speed  is  not  required, 
compete  with  the  water  conveyance. 
But  for  passengers,  speed  is  all  io  all. 
The  facility  and  shortness  of  trtndt 
Creates  travellers  at  a  ratio  of  which 
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we  probably  have  as  yet  no  very 
accurate  idea.  Wherever  the  8}  stem 
has  had  a  fair  trial,  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers has  beenquadmpled^in  some 
cases  quintupled,  and  even  more ;  and 
every  month  is  adding  to  their  numbera. 

But  1838,  though  prolific  in  rail- 
ways, was  still  a  mere  Rachel  when 
compared  with  the  seven  Leahs  that 
have  succeeded  it.  The  principle  of 
trunk  lines,  then  first  recognised,  has 
hince  been  carried  into  effect  through- 
out England,  and  adopted  in  Scotland, 
though  here  the  system  has  not  yet 
had  ivM  time  for  development.  The 
statistics  of  the  railways  already  com- 
pleted, have  fully  and  satisfactorily 
demonstrated  the  immense  amount 
of  revenne  which  in  future  will  be 
drawn  from  these  great  national  un- 
dertakings, the  increase  on  the  last 
year  alone  having  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  a  mUlion  sterling.  That 
revenne  is  the  interest  of  the  new 
property  so  created;  and,  therefore, 
we  are  making  no  extravagant  calcu- 
lation when  we  estimate  the  increas- 
ed value  of  these  railways  at  twenty 
millions  in  the  course  of  a  single  year. 
That  is  an  enormous  national  gain, 
and  quite  beyond  precedent.  Indeed, 
if  the  following  paragraph,  which  we 
have  extracted  from  a  late  railway 
periodical,  be  true,  our  estimate  is 
much  within  the  mark.  ^^The  im- 
provement in  the  incomes  of  existing 
railways  still  continues,  and  during 
the  last  two  months  has  amounted  to 
upwards  of  £200,000  in  comparison 
with  the  corresponding  two  months 
of  1844.  The  lines  which  have  re- 
duced their  fares  most  liberally,  are 
the  greatest  gainers.  At  this  rate  of 
increase  of  income,  the  value  of  the 
railway  property  of  the  country  is 
becoming  greater  by  upwards  of 
£2,000,000  sterling  per  month."  It  is, 
therefore,  by  no  means  wonderful  that 
as  much  of  the  available  capital  of  the 
country  as  can  be  withdrawn  from 
its  staple  sources  of  income  should  be 
eagerly  invested  in  the  railways,  since 
no  other  field  can  afford  the  prospect 
of  so  certain  and  increasing  a  return. 

The  question  has  been  often  mooted, 
whether  government  ought  not  in  the 
first  instance  to  have  taken  the  man- 
agement of  the  railways  into  its  own 
hands.  Much  may  be  said  upon  one 
or  other  side,  and  the  success  of  the 
experiment  is,  of  coarse,  a  veiy  differ- 


ent thing  from  the  mere  prospect  of 
success.  Om*  opinion  is  quite  decided, 
that,  as  great  public  works,  the  go^ 
vernment  ought  most  certainly  to 
have  made  the  trunk  railways,  or,  as 
in  France,  to  have  leased  them  to 
companies  who  would  undertake  the 
construction  of  them  for  a  certain 
teim  of  years,  at  the  expiry  of  which 
the  works  themselves  would  have 
become  the  propeity  of  the  nation. 
Never  was  there  such  a  prospect  af- 
forded to  a  statesman  of  relieving  the 
country,  by  its  own  internal  resources, 
of  a  great  part  of  the  national  debt. 
Public  works  are  not  imknown  or 
without  precedent  in  this  country ;  but 
somehow  or  other  they  are  always 
unprofitable.  At  the  cost  of  upwaids 
of  a  million,  government  constructed 
the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  revenue 
drawn  from  which  does  not  at  the 
present  moment  defray  its  own  ex- 
penses, much  less  return  a  faithing  of 
interest  on  this  large  expenditure  of 
capital.  Now  it  is  very  difficult  to  see 
why  government,  if  it  has  power  to 
undertake  a  losing  concern,  should  not 
likewise  be  entitled,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation  at  large,  to  undertake  even 
greater  works,  which  not  only  assist 
the  commerce  of  the  nation,  but  might 
in  a  very  short  period,  comparatively 
speaking,  have  almost  extinguished 
its  taxation.  It  is  now,  of  course,  far 
too  late  for  any  idea  of  the  kind. 
The  golden  opportunity  presented 
itself  for  a  very  short  period  of  time, 
and  to  the  hands  of  men  far  too  timid 
to  grasp  it,  even  if  they  coidd  have 
comprehended  its  advantages.  Fi- 
nance never  was,  and  probably  never 
will  be,  a  branch  of  Whig  education, 
as  even  Joseph  Hume  has  been  com- 
pelled a  thousand  times  piteously 
and  with  wringing  of  the  hands  to 
admit — and  whose  arithmetic  could 
we  expect  them  even  to  know,  if  they 
admitted  and  knew  not  Joseph's? 
But  this  at  least  they  might  have  done, 
when  the  progress  of  railroads  through- 
out the  kingdom  became  a  matter  of 
absolute  certainty.  The  whole  subject 
should  have  been  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  a  board,  to  determine 
what  railways  were  most  necessary 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  what 
line  would  be  cheapest  and  most  advan- 
tageous to  the  public ;  and  when  these 
points  had  once  been  ascertained,  no 
competition  whatever  should  have  been 
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allowed.  The  functions  of  the  Board 
of  Trade  were  not  nearly  so  extensive ; 
they  had  no  report  of  government  en- 
gineers, and  no  data  to  go  upon  save 
the  contradictory  statements  of  the 
rival  companies.  Hence  their  deci- 
eion,  in  almost  every  instance,  was 
condemned  by  the  parties  interested, 
who,  having  a  further  tribunal  in 
Parliament,  where  a  thousand  interests 
unknown  to  the  Board  of  Trade  could 
be  appealed  to,  rushed  into  a  pro- 
tracted contest,  at  an  expenditure 
which  this  year  is  understood  to  have 
exceeded  all  precedent.  We  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  the  expenses 
of  such  a  line  as  the  London  and  York, 
which  was  fought  inch  by  inch  through 
the  Committees  of  both  Houses  with 
unexampled  acrimony  and  persever- 
ance. We  know,  however,  that  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  Great 
Western,  and  the  London  and  Bir- 
mingham bills,  amounted  respectively 
to  £88,710  and  £72,868,  exclusive 
altogether  of  the  costs  incurred  by  the 
different  parties  who  opposed  these 
lines  in  Parliament.  It  has  been 
stated  in  a  former  number  of  this 
Magazine — and  we  believe  it — that 
the  parliamentary  costs  incurred  for 
the  Scottish  private  and  railn'ay  bills, 
during  the  last  session  alone,  amount- 
ed to  a  million  and  a  half. 

Now,  though  a  great  ])art  of  the 
money  thus  expended  is  immediately 
returned  to  circulation,  still  it  is  a 
severe  tax  upon  the  provinces,  and 
might  veiy  easily  have  been  avoided 
by  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan 
as  that  which  we  have  intimated 
above ;  and  we  shall  pR»scntly  ven- 
ture to  offer  a  few  practical  remarks 
as  to  the  course  which  we  think  is 
still  open  to  the  government  for 
checking  an  evil  which  is  by  no  means 
inseparable  from  the  system. 

But,  first,  we  are  bound  to  state 
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that,  as  yet,  we  can  see  no  grounds 
for  believmg  that  the  nominal  aroomfc 
of  capital  invested  in  the  rallwaji 
which  have  obtuned  the  sanction  dT 
Parliament  is  beyond,   or  any  thing 
approaching  to,  the^urplos  means  of 
the    country.    Foreign    specnlation, 
except  in  so  far  as  regards  railroads, 
(and  these  are  neither  so  safe  nor  so 
profitable  an  investment  as  at  home.) 
seems  for  the  present  entirely  to  have 
ceased.   The  last  three  years  of  almost 
unequalled  prosperity  ha  ve  aecomobt- 
ed  iu  the  country  a  prodigtoos  deal  of 
capital,  which  is  this  way  finding  a 
outlet ;  and  though   it  may  be  troe 
that  the  parties  who  originally  sab- 
scribed  to  these  undertakings  m^ 
not,  in  the  aggregate,  be  possessed  if 
capital  enough  to  carry  them  snceess- 
fnlly  to  an  end,  still  there  has  best 
no  want  of  capitalists  to  purchase  the 
shares  at  a  premium — ^not,  as  we  verily 
believe,  for  a  mere  gambling  transac- 
tion, but  for  the  purposes  of  solid  ia- 
vestment.    We  base  onr  calcuIolkHB 
very  much  upon  the  steadily  maio- 
tained  prices  of  the  railways  which 
passed  in  1844,  and  which  are  bow 
making.    Now,  these  afibrd  no  im- 
mediate return — on  the  contrary,  t 
considerable  amount  of  calls  is  stiO 
due   upon  most  of  them,   and  the 
earliest  will  probably  not  be  openei 
until  the  expiry  of  ten  months  fipom 
the  present  date.     It  is  quite  obviow 
that,  in  this  kind  of  stock,  there  cat 
be  no  incentive  to  gambling,  because 
the  chances  are,  that  any  new  liaes 
which  may  l)e  started  in  the  viciaitf 
of  them  shall  be  rivals  rather  thsa 
feeders  ;  and  if  capital  were  so  scarce 
as  in  some  quarters  it  is  represented 
to  be,  it  is  scarce  possible  that  these 
lines  could  have  remained  so  finalv 
held.     I^t  us  take  the  prices  of  the 
principal  of  these  from  the  Liverpool 
share-lists  as  on  27th  September. 
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SelUug  Price. 

Blackuubn  a.\p  Preston,  .         .  J^  to  2Q| 

Chester  and  Holyhead,  .         ,  20    .    2(]| 

Lancasteu  and  Carlisle,  .         .  5^  .   5^ 

Leeds  AND  Bradford,  .         .         .  61    . 

East  Lancashire,        .         .         .         .  22    , 

North  Wales  Mineral,      .         .         .  HJ  . 
Do.            New,          .         .         .         .  5J  . 

North  British,  .         .         .  25    . 

South  Devon, 34   . 

These  lines  have,  in  the  language     tiie  hands  of  the  jobbers,  and  most  of 
of  the  Stock  Exchange,  passed  out  of    them  are  now  too  heavy  in  vaaanat 
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for  the  opemio&B  of  the  smaller 
lipeciihitorB.  We  therefore  look  npon 
tbeir  fitesduiett  as  a  high  proof,  not 
only  of  their  nltimate  value,  bat  of  the 
^eoecal  .abandaii£e  of  capital 

It.is.haidly  possible  as  yet  to  draw 
May  aiack  ^eduetion  from  the  present 
prices  of  the  lines  which  were  passed 
in  the  ornate  of  last  seflsion.  Upon 
jnaogr  of  these  :no  calls  thave  'jet  been 
made,  and  oonaeqnently  thej  are  still 
open  to  .wary  kind  of  £aotaation.  It 
cannot,  tfaarefoie,  be  said  that  they 
hare  settied  down  to  their  tnra  esti- 
mated Yalae,  and,  in  all  probability, 
erelong  aome  may  decline  to  a  certain 
degree.  Still  it  is  very  remarkable, 
and  eertamly  corroborative  of  our 
view,  that  the  amazing  inflox  of  new 
fcheines  daring  the  last  few  months — 
whidi,  time  and  ounamstance  con- 
siderad,  ma^  be  fmfy  denominated  a 
qTwe  has  as  yet  bad  >no  effect  in 
lowering  them;  more  sqpecially  when 
we  recollect,  that  the  amoont  of  depo- 
sit now  required  upon  new  railways 
is  ten  per  cent  on  the  whole  capital, 
or  ^Laotlj  double  of  the  ratio  d  the 
formar  deposits.  We  give  these  fActs 
to  the  tetrorislis  who  opine  that  our 
isorplas  capital  is  ere  now  exhausted, 
and  that  deep  inroads  iiave  been  made 
upon  the  illegitiinale  etores  of  credit.; 
4U)d  we  ask  them  for  an  explanation 
Aonsaatent  with  their  timorous  theory. 

Atithe  same  time,  we  would  by  no 
meana  sooff  at  the  counsel  of  our 
Ahitopb^s.  A  ^glance  at  the  news- 
papees  of  last  month,  and  their  intOF- 
miaaUe  advertising  columns,  is  .quite 
enough  to  oonvinae-us  that  the  thiug 
may  be  avecdone.  True,  not  one  out 
of  five — nay,  periiaps,  not  one  out  of 
fifteen — 'Of  these  swarming  schemes, 
has  the  chance  of  obtaining  the  sanc- 
tion of  Farlimnent  for  years  to  come ; 
atiU,  it  .Is  not  imly  a  pity,  but  a  great 
waste  aad  national  grievance,  that  so 
large  a  anm  as  the  deposits  which  are 
paid  on  these  railways  should  be 
withdrawn — ^it  matters  not  how  long 
— from  practical  use,  and  locked  up  to 
await  the  explosion  of  each  particu- 
lar bubble.  We  do  think,  therefore, 
4hat  It  is  high  time  for  the  legislature 
to  interfere,  not  for  any  purpose  of 
oppoatng  -the  progress  of  railways, 
but  either  by  establishing  a  peremp- 
tory board  of  supervisioa,  or  portion- 
ing out  the  different  localitieB  with 


-respect  to  tone,  on  some  new  and 
compendious  method. 

JLast  session  tbeeommittees,  though 
'they  performed  their  duties  with  much 
seal  and  assiduity,  were  hardly  able 
to  overtake  the  amount  of  business 
before  them.  It  was  not  without 
mudi  flattery  and  eouung  that  the 
.adroit  Premier,  of  all  men  best  formed 
for  a  general  leader  of  the  House  of 
tCommons,  could  persuade  the  unfor- 
Innate  members  that  an  unfaltering 
attendance  of  some  six  hours  a- day 
in  a  sweltering  and  ill*  ventilated  room, 
where  their  ears  were  regaled  with  a 
Bonstant  repetition  of  the  jargon  con- 
nected with  curves,  gradients,  and 
traffio<tables,  was  their  great  and 
luimary  duty  to  the  commonwealth. 
ALost  marvellous  to  say,  he  succeeded 
in  overcoming  their  stubborn  will. 
£vei7  morning,  by  times,  the  knight 
of  the  shire,  albeit  exhausted  from  the 
•endurance  of  the  over-night^s  debate, 
rose  up  from  his  neglected  breakfast, 
and  posted  down  to  his  daily  cell  in 
the  CloisterB.  Prometheus  under  the 
beak  of  the  vulture  could  not  have 
shown  more  patience  than  most  of 
tiiose  unhappy  gentlemen  under  the 
infliction  of  the  lawyer's  tongue ;  and 
then*  stoicism  was  the  more  praise- 
worthy, because  in  many  instances 
there  seemed  no  prospect,  however 
remote,  of  the  advent  of  a  Hercules 
to  deliver  them.  The  only  men  who 
behaved  unhandsomely  on  the  occa- 
sion were  some  of  the  Irish  members, 
advocates  of  Bepeal,  who,  with  more 
than  national  brass,  grounded  their 
dedinaturc  on  the  galling  yoke  of  tho 
Sax<m,  and  retreated  to  Connemara, 
doubtless  exulting  that  in  this  in- 
stance at  least  they  had  freed  them- 
selves from  ^^  hereditary  bonds.^'  It 
may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  tone  of  the  committees  was  ma- 
terially deteriorated  by  tlieir  absence. 
Now,  we  have  a  great  regard  for  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
collectively;  and,  were  it  on  no  other 
account  save  theirs,  we  cannot  help 
regarding  the  enormous  accnnralation 
of  railway  bills  for  next  session  with 
feelings  of  peculiar  abhorrence.  Last 
spring  every  exertion  of  the  whole 
combined  pitchforks  was  required  to 
cleanse  that  Augean  stable:  can  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  have  the  inhumanity 
luat  year  to  request  them  to  buckle 
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to  a  tenfold  augmented  task  ?  In  oar 
Immble  opiniou,  (and  we  know  Bome- 
tUing  of  the  matter,)  flesh  and  blood 
are  unable  to  stand  it.  The  private 
business  of  this  country,  if  conducted 
on  the  ancient  plan,  must  utterly 
swamp  the  consideration  of  public 
alTau's,  and  the  member  of  Parliament 
dwindle  into  a  mere  arbiter  between 
hostile  surveyors;  whilst  the  ministiy, 
delighted  at  the  abstraction  of  both 
friend  and  foe,  have  the  great  game 
of  politics  unchecked  and  unquestioned 
to  themselves.  The  surest  way  to 
gag  a  conscientious  opponent,  or  to 
stop  the  mouth  of  an  imprudent  ally, 
is  to  get  him  placed  upon  some  such 
committee  as  that  before  which  the 
cases  of  the  London  and  York,  and 
Direct  Northern  lines  were  discussed. 
If,  after  three  days*  patient  hearing  of 
the  witnesses  and  lawyers,  he  has  one 
tangible  idea  floating  in  his  head,  he 
is  cither  an  Alcibiades  or  a  Bavius — 
a  heaven-bom  genius  or  the  mere 
incarnation  of  a  fool ! 

Let  it  be  granted  that  the  present 
system  pursued  by  Parliament,  more 
especially  when  its  immediate  pro- 
spects are  considered,  is  an  evil — and 
we  believe  there  are  few  who  will  be 
bold  enough  to  deny  it — ^it  still  re- 
mains that  we  seek  out  a  remedy. 
This  is  no  easy  task.  The  detection 
of  an  error  is  always  a  slight  matter 
compared  with  its  emendation,  and 
we  profess  to  have  neither  the  apti- 
tude nor  the  experience  of  a  Solon. 
But  as  we  are  sanguine  that  wher- 
ever an  evil  exists  a  remedy  also  may 
be  found,  we  shall  venture  to  offer 
our  own  crude  ideas,  in  the  hope  that 
some  better  workman,  whose  appetite 
for  business  has  been  a  little  allayed 
by  the  copious  surfeit  of  last  year,  may  ^ 
elaborate  them  into  shape,  and  eman- ' 
cipate  one  of  the  most  deserving,  as 
well  as  the  worst  used,  classes  of  her 
Majesty's  faithful  lieges.  And  first, 
we  would  say  this— Do  not  any  longer 
degrade  the  honourable  House  of 
Commons,  by  forcing  on  its  attention 
matters  and  details  which  ought  to 
faU  beneath  the  province  of  a  lower 
tribunal :  do  not  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  any  fool  or  knave— and  there  are 
many  such  actively  employed  at  this 
time — who  can  persnade  half  a  dozen 
of  the  same  class  with  himself  into 
gross  delusion  of  tlie  public,  to  occapj 


the  time,  and  monopolise  the  nobler 
functions  of  the  legidature,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  some  miserable  scheme, 
which  never  can  be  carried  into  effe<^ 
and  which  is  protracted  beyond  en> 
durance  simply  for  the  bai«fit  of  its 
promoters.  We  do  not  mean  that  Par- 
liament should  abandon  its  c(»itroUiDg 
power,  or  even  delegate  it  altogetberi. 
We  only  wish  that  the  initiative— 
the  question  whether  any  particiilar 
project  is  likely  to  tend  to  the  puUie 
benefit,  and,  if  so,  whether  this  is  a 
fit  and  proper  time  to  bring  it  forwari 
— should  be  discussed  elsewhere.  A 
recommendationof  the  Board  of  Trader 
which  still  leaves  the  matter  opei^ 
is  plainly  useless  and  inoperative. 
It  has  been  overleaped,  deiided,  de- 
spised, and  will  be  so  again— ws 
scarcely  dare  to  say  nnjostly ;  for  no 
body  of  five  men,  however  inteUigent^ 
could  by  possibility  be  expected  t« 
form  an  accurate  judgment  upon  saxk 
an  enormous  mass  of  matenals  and 
conflicting  statements  as  were  laid 
before  them.  And  yet,  preUminszr 
enquiry  there  must  be«  The  more- 
ment  is  far  too  great,  and  chafiged 
with  too  important  interests,  to  per- 
mit its  march  unchecked.  Of  all  ty- 
rannical bodies,  a  railway  company 
is  the  most  tyrannical.  It  asks  to  be 
armed  with  powers  whicK  the  com- 
mon law  denies  to  the  Sorereign  her- 
self. It  seeks,  without  yow  l«ve,  to 
usurp  your  property,  and  will  not  bi^ 
it  from  you  at  your  own  priceu  It 
levels  your  house,  be  it  grange  or 
cottage,  lays  down  its  rails  in  yoor 
gardens,  cuts  through  your  poligr,  and 
Ms  down  unmerdfoUy  the  oaks  wki^ 
your  Norman  ancestor  planted  hi  the 
days  of  William  RnfiiB.  All  this  yoa 
must  submit  to,  for  the  public  benefit 
is  paramount  to  your  private  feeUngs ; 
but  it  would  be  an  intolerable  griev- 
ance were  you  called  upon  to  submit 
to  this,  not  for  the  public  benefit,  bat 
for  the  mere  temporary  emolument  of 
a  handftd  of  unprincipled  jobbers. 
Therefore  there  must  be  enqmiyt 
even  though  Parliament,  strangled 
with  a  multitude  of  projects,  should 
delegate  a  portion  of  its  powers  eisfr- 
where. 

And  why  not?  It  required  no  great 
acnteness  of  vision  to  see,  that,  erea 
had  the  railway  mania  not  risen  to 
this  singular  height,  some  such  step 
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most  erelong  have  been  rendered 
imperative  by  the  growing  necessities 
and  altered  circamstances  of  the 
eonntry.  The  leading  feature  of  onr 
age  is  the  institution  of  joint-stock 
societies.  We  have  taken  up  very 
lately  the  views  which  ^sop  hinted 
at  some  thousands  of  years  ago,  in 
his  quaint  parabolic  manner,  and 
which  Defoe,  who  lived  a  century  and 
a  half  before  his  time,  most  clearly 
enunciated  and  described.  We  have 
fonnd  the  way,  at  last,  to  make  small 
capitals  effect  the  most  gigantic  re- 
salts,  by  encircling  them  with  the 
magic  ties  of  combination.  No  mat- 
ter when  it  was  discovered ;  the  prin- 
ciple has  never  yet  been  thoroughly 
a^ted  upon  until  now,  and  we  know 
not  how  far  it  may  be  carried.  Our 
fathers,  for  want  of  this  principle, 
rained  themselves  by  isolated  attempts 
— ^we  are  in  no  such  danger,  if  we  do 
not  yield  ourselves  to  the  madness  of 
extravagant  daring.  Put  railways 
aside  altogether,  and  the  number  of 
private  bUls  which  are  now  brought 
before  Parliament  is  perfectly  astound- 
ing. Twenty  years  ago,  such  an  influx 
wonld  have  daunted  the  heart  of  the 
stoutest  legislator ;  and  yet,  with  all 
this  remarkable  increase,  we  have 
dang  pertinaciously  to  the  same  ma- 
chinery, and  expect  it  to  work  as  well 
as  when  it  had  not  one  tithe  of  the 
laboor  to  perform. 

We  have  always  been,  and  we  shall 
always  continue  to  be,  the  strenuous 
advocates  of  local  boards,  as  by  far 
the  soundest,  cheapest,  and  most  na- 
tural method  of  administering  local 
affidrs.  We  can  recognise  no  prin- 
ciple in  the  system  by  which  a  Scot- 
tish bill  is  entrusted  to  the  judgment 
of  a  coDunittee  consisting  of  stran- 
gers, who  are  ntteriy  ignorant  of 
locality,  vested  interest,  popular  feel- 
ing, and  every  other  point  which  ought 
to  influ^ce  the  consideration  of  such 
a  matter.  One  would  think,  by  the 
care  which  is  invariably  taken  to  ex- 
clode  from  the  committee  every  man 
whose  local  knowledge  can  qualify 
him  to  form  an  opinion,  that  in  igno- 
rance alone  is  there  safety  from  vena- 
lity and  prejudice— a  supposition 
which,  to  say  the  least,  conveys  no 
compliment  to  the  character  or  under- 
standing of  the  British  statesman. 
And  yet  this  is  the  system  which  has 


hitherto  been  most  rigidly  adopted. 
We  have  judges  in  our  law  courts 
whose  impartiality  is  beyond  all  suspi- 
cion. They  are  placed  on  a  high,  con- 
spicuous pinnacle  in  the  sight  of  the 
nation,  to  do  justice  between  man  and 
man ;  they  are  fenced  and  fortified  by 
the  high  dignity,  almost  sanctity,  oi 
their  calling,  against  clamour,  idle 
rumour,  private  interest,  or  any  other 
element  that  might  disturb  the  course 
of  equity,  and  therefore  their  decisions 
are  received  on  all  sides  with  rever^ 
ential  acquiescence.  Why  should  not 
the  private  business  of  the  country  be 
placed  upon  the  same  footing  ?  Let 
there  be  three  commissions  issued-— 
three  permanent  local  boards  establish^ 
ed  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
under  the  superintendence,  if  necefr- 
sary,  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  let  Parlia^ 
ment  lay  down  rules  for  their  guidance, 
and  let  every  measure  which  at  present 
would  be  launched  de  phno  into  the 
House  of  Commons,  be  first  submit- 
ted to  their  consideration;  and  let 
their  determination  to  reject  or  post- 
pone be  final,  unless  the  legislature 
shall  see  fit,  by  a  solemn  vote,  to  re- 
verse that  portion  of  their  report.  Li 
this  way  a  multitude  of  loose  and  un- 
digested schemes  would  be  thrown 
back  upon  the  hands  of  their  promo- 
ters, without  clogging  the  wheels  of 
Parliament ;  and  such  only  as  bear  er 
facie  to  be  for  the  public  advantage, 
would  be  allowed  to  undergo  the  more 
searching  ordeal  of  a  committee. 
These  boards  would  literally  cost  the 
country  nothing,  even  although  the 
constituent  members  of  them  were 
paid,  as  they  ought  to  be  for  the  per- 
formance of  such  a  duty,  very  highly. 
Each  company  applyingfbr  a  bill  might 
be  assessed  to  a  certain  amount,  cor^ 
responding  to  the  value  of  its  stock ; 
as  it  is  but  fair  that  the  parties  who 
have  created  the  exigency,  and  whose 
avowed  object  is  profit,  should  defray 
the  attendant  expense. 

Supposing  that  the  principle  of  these* 
boards  were  admitted,  it  seems  to  us 
that  Parliament  has  still  to  exercise 
a  great  and  serious  duty  in  laying 
down  rules  for  their  guidance.  This 
is  perhaps  the  most  difficult  subject 
connected  with  the  railway  system;, 
and  we  approach  it  with  diffidence, 
as  it  is  inseparable,  nay,  must  be 
based  upon  the  two  grand  considera*- 
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«liflU  endeayonr  to  explain  our  mean- 
ing  a  little  more  minutelj. 

The  reader  will  gather  from  what 
^nre  have  written  above,  that  we  en- 
tertam  no  fear  that  the  nominal  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  raUways'MiUdft  Aaos 

muni,  'm  now  more  than  the  fintploB 
•capital  floating  in  the  eountxy  which 
«an  be  implied  to  each  a  porpoie 
^ihoat  injuring  any  portion  of  our 
etaple   mannfiiotures   or   oommeree. 
On  the  contrary,  we  think  that  it  m 
Tery  greatly  below  that  mark,  and 
therefore  that  it  matters   little,  in 
a  general  point'Of  view,  by  whom  tiie 
«tock  is  presently  hehi.     Sooner  or 
later  it  imnst  And  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  the  capitalists,  a  dsss  whose 
•nmnben  are  notorion^  every  day  on 
.the  increase.    Even  were  this  not  the 
case,  and  the  balance  otherwise,  it 
mnst  be  recollected  that  the  invest- 
ment of  that  capital  is  not  the  thing 
of  a  moment.    .Eoor  years,  probably, 
may  elapse  before  all  the  railwajv 
.vAkA  kaoe  obtained  billi  can  be  com- 
'Pleted,  and  during  that  time  the  calls 
Jire  gradnal.    UnlesB,  therefore,  th»e 
ahall  occur  some  ontoward  and  nnfom- 
seen  cause,  snoh  as  a  continental  war 
-or  a  general  stoppage  of  trade,  the 
ttccnmulation  of  capital  in  this  country 
wiil  be  at  least  equally  progressive. 
There  is  thusafhture  Incrcmentcorres- 
ponding  to  theperiodof  thecompletion 
of  these. public  works,  which  may  very 
^Eurly  be  taken  into  consideration,  at 
least,  as  a  kind  ofsecuritythatwe  have 
not  hitherto  advanced  with  too  rash  or 
hasty  steps.    But  with  the  nncheoked 
influx  of  new  schemes,  this  security, 
which  at  best  is  but  contingent,  mnst 
•disappear,  and  a  further  enormous  ab- 
sorption of  capital,  ihe  existence  of 
whidi  is  not  -satisfactorily  proved,  be 
called  for.  In  snch  a  state  of  things.  It 
is  nnqnestionably  the  doty  of  govein- 
ment  to  use  its  ooDtroilingspower.  TiUB 
payment  of  tsnpertent  deposit  is  no 
gnarantee  at  alL    Whilst  new  atodcs 


are  at  a  preniaHii,  a  haodBBd.polaA^ 
in  the  handsof  an  enterprising^eoa- 
lator,  dnay  fignnaa;tlie  repnseBtatpn 
of  many  thonsanda  in  twenty  dib- 
ent  'railway  Bobamm*  The  limit  if 
dispoaablo'Gapitalitt  tii^oounfti^flnit 
«^if  all  the  new  pwgeets  ape^parmiiufl 
rtogoonr-«he  leaoiiiid,  and  tiait-ew- 
.long ;  than  cornea  a  period  ef  ga»- 
blinf  wiiiist  numey  is  cheap  and  cn- 
dit  plentilhl-Hi  anddan  ooBlcactloaaf 
cnrrenoy — ^and  a  crash. 

It  has  faeeafoond  atfteriy  imposaUB 
to  aaoedaln  the  amoant  of  c^util  A 
-any  time  ."floating  in  Qnat  iBritaiB. 
We  can,  theraiiDVB,  culy  gaess  frm 
•eeftain  commaraial  aynqitoBis  when  It 
isnaariyexhaastad.  On  tiiis  point  the 
-money  artieles  in^the  lAndon  joonab 
have  of  latfrcontainediDaiqpsignificirt 
hoita.  The  setllemeots  on  the  Stack 
Exflhaage  an  wedLiy  baaomhig  mon 
difficult,  and  an  enovmons  'per  osntage 
is  said  to  be  paid  at  pieauut  for  tsai> 
.pcrmry  acoommodatkm.  it  is  midep- 
stood,  ahK),  that  the  banks  are  abo^ 
sto  raise  the  rate  of  diaaoont ;  from 
wiiioh  we  inforthat  their  depoflllB  are 
imag  ^ladaaliy  withdrawn,  sumb 
there  k  no  other  eiramnstsnae  what- 
ever itfaat  ought  to  (^lerate  a  diange.* 
But  really  it  reqoires  no  caJcnlatim 
aadnoforesigfattoaee,  that  the  laae 
amount  of  depositB  reqoirad  for  the 
new  •schemes  must  ereloBg  Mk  vp 
the  whole  available  capital  of  Qntt 
Britain.  Let 'riiosewiiotirinkthisis 
a  bold  assertion  on  onrpait,  atteadi 
■to  tbe  following  fact.  We  have 
taken  from  The  MaOmeaf  Acant,  tin 
amount  of  ncvraahrc^  sdummtAya- 
tised  in  aeingk awol,  at  the  bef^niuB^ 
of  'October.  The  nomber  of  the 
adiemes  is  vovarr ; .  and  they  compi^ 
hand  the  e}ihemerm  of  Eaglaad  nd 
irelandonly — fieotlBnd,-whfiGh,  darag 
that  (period,  waa  most  eaankaisly  at 
•woik, -seems,  by  some  unaaooontahlB 
aaoidant,  to  'have  been  ovcilookel 
Of  the  amoant  of  capitaii'to  be  iamat- 
ed  in  no  leas  than  mm^iuf  ef  these, 
weihmre  no  atatenuat    19m  pramo- 


«  Sinoe  this  vtiole  was  sent  to  pr«M,  the  Bank  of  lOn^lmS^htt  raSsed-iti^falv 
«rdiaeoimt  on^hilf  per  cent.  'Our  prognoaticvtion,  therefoM/lns  l»e«a<reHM 
^oiMr  than  we  expmted,  and  we  wm  not  «orry to  find  that  gMat  iwflfliAwnif 
thus  early  mdieating.ite  opinion  that  ^speculation  (has  been  poshed  tao  far,  Wmw 
no  ground  of  alarm  in  the  rise,  but  rather  a  seotrity  for  a  asore  healthv  ai^  ■»- 
derate  market  ' 
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ters  appsrently  fasveno  timeto  attend 
to  snch  trifliDg details;  and,  dodbtleW) 
it  will  be  early  enongh  toannonnce 
the  coital  wjien  they  have  playfully 
pounced  npon  the  deposits.  Bat  there 
is  some  candonr  in  tweitty-vine 
proriaionid  committees,  and  their  ac- 
cnmniated  nominal  capital  proves  to 
be — how  much,  thinlc  you,  gifted 
reader,  and  confident  dabbler  in  new 
stock?  "Why,  merely  this — ^twenty- 

FIVE  MILLIONS  £IGHT  HUNDRED  AND 
THISTT  THO0BAKD  POUNDS  !  I  I    IsToW 

— ^forwe  wish  always  to  speak  and 
write  within  the  mark — ^let  us  calcu- 
late the  eleven  Harpocrates Companies 
and  the  Northern  Schemes,  (which 
are  more  than  eleven,)  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  additional  millions;  and  you 
thus  have  parties  engaged,  in  -the 
course  of  a  singk  tpcci,  for  FOimr 

MIIXIONB    BTEBUN6,    OT    obotU    One- 

twentieth  part  uf  the  tdhole  nationcU 
debt ;  which,  according  to  this  rate  of 
aubflcription,  may  be  extinguished  by 
our  snq>lus  capital  in  the  short  space 
of  five  months.  And  this  is  the 
country,  where,  three  years  ago,  the 
manufacturer  and  miner  were  starv- 
ing, Manchester  almost  in  a  state  of 
siege,  and  Staley-bridge  in  absolute 
insurrection !  Happy  Britain,  where 
every  man  has  discovered  the  philoso- 
pher's stone I 

After  this,  need  we  say  any  thmg 
more  upon  the  great  topic  of  capital  ? 
"Were  the  nation  now  in  its  sober 
senses,  the  facts  which  we  have  sta- 
ted, and  lor  the  accuracy  of  which  we 
pledge  ourselves,  would  surely  be 
enough  to  awaken  it  to  a  true  concep- 
tion of  the  vortex  into  which  it  is 
plunging.  But  as  every  man  will  no 
doubt  think — with  the  ordinary  self- 
delusion  of  our  kind — ^that  the  sclieme 
in  which  he  is  individually  embarked 
is  an  exception  from  the  common 
rule ;  let  us  ask  eatih  i^pecuiator  can- 
didly to  make  answer,  whether  he  has 
minutely  examined  the  merits  of  the 
line  which  he  has  adopted,  or  whether 
he  has  thrown  himself  into  It  upon  the 
assurances  of  others,  and  the  mere 
expectations  of  a -premium?  If  the 
fbrmer,  let  him  *h(Jld.  We  war  with 
no  man^  dellbemte  judgment ;  and 
that  there  are  many  projected  lines  in 
Great  Britain  which  must  ultimately 
be  carried,  and  which  will  provemost 
profitable  to  the  shareholders,  is  be- 


yond  alli&anner  of  dodbt.  Whether 
they  may  receive  the  eanction  of  the 
legislature  so  soon  vs  the  .proprietor 
expects,  is  a  vary  different  question. 
But  if  the  latter,  fais^ease  is  far  other- 
wise. We  have  m&a  the  prospectus 
of  a0¥eral  of  the  most  gigantio 
schemes  no  win  the  market,  by  means 
of'#hich  the  whole  length  of  England 
is  to  be  travened,  and  these  have 
undergone  no  ftirther  survey  than  the 
application  of  a  ruler  to- a  lithographic 
map,  and  a  trifling  transplantation  of 
the  prineipol  towns,  so  as  to  coincide 
with 'the  dirset  and  imdeviating  rail. 
There  is  hardly  a  sharebroker  in  the 
kingdom  .in^ho  is  not  cognisant  of  this 
most  flagrant  foet ;  and  by  many  of 
them  the  impudent  impositions  have 
been  Tctunied  with  the  scorn  which 
such  conduct  demands.  It  is  hardly 
-possibleto  conceive  that  these  schemes 
jwere  ever  intended  to  meet  the  eye  of 
Pariiament;  but,  if  not,  why  were 
they  everatarted?  The  reflection  is 
avery  serious  one  for  those  wiio  liave 
deposited  their  money. 

Such  projects,  of  course,  are  the 
exceptions,  and  not  the  rule.  Still, 
then*  existence,  and  the  support  which 
thef  have  unthinkingly  obtained,  ore 
-very  lamentable  symptoms  of  the 
•recklessness  which  characterises  the 
•present  impuhie.  Were  the  tone  of 
commercial  enterpr»e  healthy,  and 
kept  within  doe  bounds,  there  would 
*be  nothing  of  this ;  neither  should  we 
hear,  as  we  do  every  day,  of  shares 
which,  immedialely  after  their  alloca^ 
tion,  attain  an  enormous  premium, 
and,  after  having  fluctuated  ibr  a  week 
or  two,  subsi(k  to  something  like 
their  real  value. 

Are  we  then  justified  ornot  in  say- 
ing, that  it  is  the  imperative  duty  of 
the  legislature  to  look  to  this  questioB 
of  capital ;  that  it  is  bound  to  see 
that  tho  country  does  not  pledge  itself 
so  utterly  beyond  its  means;  and  that 
(the  advance  of  the  railway  system 
must  be  made  -slow  and  steady,  in 
orderto  reader  its  basis  secnre  ? 

iBut  thece  is  another  point  beyond 
'this.  Supposing  that  all  onr  remarks 
ion  the  -sabjeet  of  ospital  were  erro- 
-neous,  and  that  our  'flaaneial  views 
were  as  pnerlie  oe  we^believe  them  te 
be -strictly  •sound— «we  fall 'bade  upon 
an  element  which  is  more  easily  as- 
certained, and  that  is,  Laboub.    We 
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hold  it  to  be  a  dear  economical 
maxim,  that  beyond  a  certain  point, 
at  all  events  within  a  given  time,  ca* 
pital,  however  abundant  it  may  be, 
cannot  create  labour.  It  has  passed 
into  a  sort  of  tnusm  that  Uiere  is  no- 
thing which  money  cannot  accomplish 
•^analyse  it,  and  you  will  find  that  it 
is  not  a  truism  but  a  popular  fallacy. 
There  are  many,  many  things  whidi 
money  cannot  accomplish^  It  has  no 
-  power  to  dear  the  sodal  atmosphere 
fix>m  crime ;  it  may  mar  the  morals  of 
a  people,  but  it  cannot  make  them ; 
and  still  less  can  it  usurp  the  stupen* 
dous  functions  of  the  Ddty.  It  may 
rear  labour,  but  it  cannot  by  any  pos- 
sibility create  it,  after  such  a  fashion 
as  the  crop  that  sprang  from  the  sow- 
ing of  the  Cadmean  teeth.  Let  us 
illustrate  this  a  little. 

Probably— nay,   certainly— there 
never  was  a  country  in  which  labour 
has  been  so  accurately  balanced  as  in 
Great  Britain.    Our  population  has 
been  for  a  number  of  years  upon  the 
increment ;  but  the  increase  has  been 
of  the  nature  of  supply,  consequent 
and  almost  dependent  upon  the  de- 
mand.   The  wages  paid  to  the  chil- 
dren in  manufacturing  districts  have 
swelled  that  portion  of  our  popula- 
tion to  a  great  degree,  though  pro- 
bably not  more  than  is  indispensable 
from  the  fluctuating  nature  of  com- 
merce.   But,  so  far  as  we  can  learn 
from  statistical  tables,  the  number  of 
agricultural  labourers— that  is,  those 
who  are  strictly  employed  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  land,  and  who  cannot 
be  spared  from  that  most  necessary 
task — has  been  rather  on  the  decrease. 
Our   business,   however,  is   ndther 
with  manufacturer  nor  with  agricul- 
turist, but  with  a  different  dass 

those,  namely,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  public  works  of  the  country.  Let 
ns  take  Mr  Porter's  estimate,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1831. 

"  The  summary  of  the  returns  of 
1831^  respecting  the  occupations  of 
males  twenty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
throws  considerable  light  upon  the  sub- 
ject, by  exhibiting  them  under  several 
Babdivisions.  The  males  bdonging  to 
the  families  included  in  the  non-agri- 
oaltnral  and  non-manofaotnring  classei^ 
were  given  at  the  kst  census  under  four 
distinct  heads  of  description,  via.  :— 

Capitalists,  Bankers^  Professional,  and 
other  educated  men. 
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Labaweri  employed  m  labwr,  jmC 
AprieuUur€U^ 

Other  males,  twenty  years  of  age, 
except  servants. 

Male  servants,  twenty  years  of  age. 

*'  The  whole  number  of  males  included 
imder  these  heads,  amounts  to  1,137,270. 
Of  theu,  608,712  were  actuallj  cm- 
ployed  in  labour,  which  although,  usa- 
ally  speaking,  it  was  neither  manufac- 
turing  nor  trading,  was  yet  necessarj 
in  the  successful  prosecution  of  some 
branch  of  trade  or  manufactures,  snA 
as  mining,  road-making,  canai-d^ffing, 
inland  navigati(mf  4^-'* 

Of  these   600,000,  now  probably 
augmented  by  a  tenth,  how  many  can 
be  spared  from  their  several  employ- 
ments for  the  construction  of  the  niil- 
ways,  and  how  many  are  at  this  mo- 
ment so  employed,  with  their  hiboor 
mortgaged  for  years  ?   This  is  a  ques- 
tion wluch  Parliament  ought  most  cer- 
tainly— if  it  can  be  done — to  get  an- 
swered in  a  satisfactory  manner.    B 
must  be  remarked,  that  in  this  dass 
are  included  the  miners,  who  certainly 
cannot  be  withdrawn  from  their  pre- 
sent work,  which  in  fact  is  indispen- 
sable for  the  completion  of  the  rail- 
ways. If  possible,  their  numbers  most 
be  augmented.  The  stored  iron  of  the 
country  is  now  exhausted,  and  the 
masters  are  using  every  diligence  in 
their  power  to  facilitate  the  supply, 
which  still,  as  the  advancing  price  of 
that  great  commodity  will  testify,  is 
short  of,  and  insuffident  for  the  de- 
mand. Prom  the  agricultural  laboor- 
ers  you  cannot  recdve  any  material 
nnmbei*  of  recruits.  The  land,  above  afi 
things,  must  be  tilled;  and— notwith- 
standing the  trashy  assertions  of  popu- 
lar slip-slop  authors  and  Cockney  sen- 
timentalists, who  have  favoured  us 
with  pictures  of  the  WiU  Ferns  of  the 
kingdom,  as  unlike  the  reality  as  may 
be — the  condition  of  Uiose  who  culti- 
vate the  soil  of  Britain  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  peasantry  in  eveiy  other 
country  of  Europe.    The  inevitable 
increase  of  demand  for  labour  wiH 
even  better  their  condition,  according 
to  the  operation  of  a  law  apparent  to 
every  man  of  common  Aense,  but 
which  is  hopeless^  concealed  from 
the  eyes  of  these  spurious  regenera- 
tors of  the  times.    It  is  impo^ble 
to  transform  the  manufacturer,  even 
were  that  trade  slack,  into  a  railway 
labourer;  thehabits  and  constitution  of 
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the  two  classes  being  essentially  diffe- 
rent and  distinct.  Indeed,  as  the  writer 
we  bave  already  quoted  well  remarks 
— *'  Experience  has  shown  that  nnedn- 
eated  men  pass  with  difficnity,  and 
imwillingly,  from  occupations  to  which 
they  have  been  long  accustomed,"  and 
nothing,  consequently,  is  more  diffi^ 
cult  than  to  augment  materially  and 
suddenly  the  numbers  of  any  indus- 
trial class,  when  an  unexpected  de- 
mand arises.  To  us,  therefore,  it 
seems  perfectly  clear,  that  even  if  the 
capital  were  forthcoming,  there  is  not 
labour  enough  in  the  country  for  the 
simultaneous  construction  of  a  tithe  of 
the  projected  schemes. 

There  are  considerations  connected 
with  this  matter  which  entail  a  great 
responsibility  upon  the  government. 
The  capitalists  are,  in  fact,  putting  at 
its  disposal  the  means  of  maintaining 
a  great  portion  of  the  poorer  popula- 
tion for  many  years  to  come.    If  this 
be  properly  attended  to,  emigration, 
which  principally  benefits  the  labourer, 
may  be  discontinued.    We  have  now 
arrived  at  a  pass  when  the  absence  of 
those  who  have  already  emigrated 
becomes  a  matter  of  regret.    There  is 
work  to  bo  had  nearer  than  the  Cana- 
dian woods  or  the  waterless  prairies 
of  Australia — ^work,  too,  that  in  its 
results  must  be  of  incalculable  benefit 
to  the  community.    But  the  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  regulate  it  so,  that, 
amidst  superabundance  of  wealth,  due 
reg^urd  is  paid  to  the  Economy  op 
Labour.    It  is  rumoured  that  some 
railway  directors,  fully  aware  of  the 
facts  which  we  have  stated,  are  medi- 
tating, in  their  exuberant  haste  for 
dividends,  the  introduction  of  foreign 
hibonrers.    We  doubt  whether,  under 
any  circumstances,  such  a  scheme  is 
practicable ;  but  of  this  we  entertain 
no  doubt,  that  it  is  as  mischievous  a 
device    as  ever  was  forged   in  the 
<»binet   of  Mammon!     Some  years 
ago  the  cuckoo  cry  of  the  political 
^piacks  was  over-population.    Now  it 
seems  there  is  a  scarcity  of  hands,  and 
in  order  to  supply  the  want — for  we 
have  drained  the  Highlands — we  are 
to  have  an  importation  from  Baden  or 
Sararis,  without  even  the  protecting 
solemnity  of  a  tariff.    If  this  be  true, 
It  seems  to  us  that  government  is 
bound  to  interpose  by  the  most  strin- 
gent measures.    It  is  monstrous  to 


think,  that  whereas,  for  many  years 
past,  for  mere  slackness  of  labour,  we 
have   been   encouraging  emigration 
among  the  productive  classes  of  our 
countrymen  to  a  very  great  degree ; 
draining,    as   it  were,    the   mother 
country  to  found  the  colonies,  and 
therein   resorting   to   the  last  step 
which  a  paternal  government,  even 
in  times  of  the  greatest  necessity, 
should  adopt — ^now,  when  a  new  ex- 
periment, or  social  crisis— call  it  which 
yon  will — has  arisen,  when  labour  has 
again  reached  the  point  where  the  de- 
mand exceeds  the  supply,  we  are  to 
admit  an  influx  of  strangers  amongst 
us,  and  thereby  entail  upon  ourselves 
and  posterity  the  evils  of  prospective 
pauperism.    We  have  been  ab-eady 
too  prone,  in  matters  relating  rather 
to  the  hixuries  than  the  necessities  of 
our  social  system,  to  give  undue  pre- 
ference to  the  foreigner.    British  art 
has,  in  many  branches,  been  thereby 
crippled  and  discouraged,  and  a  cry, 
not  unnatural  surely,  has  ere  now 
been  raised  against  the  practice.    But 
how  incomparably  more  dangerous  it 
would  be  to  inundate  the  country  with 
an  alien  population,  whose  mere  bruto 
strength,  without  a  particle  of  pro- 
ductive skill,  is  their  only  passport 
and    certificate !    This    too,    be    it 
observed,  is  not  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  or  furthering  a  branch  of 
industry  which  can  fbmish  permanent 
employment,  but  merely  for  carrying 
out  a  system  of  great  change  certain- 
ly, but  of  limited  endurance.    If  la- 
bour required  to  be  forced,  it  would 
certainly  be  more  for  our  advantage  to 
revise  our  penal  institutions,  and  to 
consider  seriously  whether  those  who 
have  committed  offences  against  our 
social  laws,  might  not  be  more  profit- 
ably employed  in  the  great  works  of 
the  kingdom,  than  by  transplanting 
them  as  at  present  to  the  Antipodes  at 
a  fearful  expense,  the  diminution  of 
which  appears,  in  all  human  proba- 
bility, impossible. 

If,  then,  we  are  right  in  our  pre- 
mises, the  two  leading  points  which 
Parliament  must  steadily  regard  in 
forming  its  decisions  connected  with 
the  new  schemes,  are  the  soflSciency 
of  unfettered  capital  and  the  adequate 
supply  of  labour.  Our  conviction  is^ 
that  neither  exist  to  any  thing  like  the 
extent  which  would  be  required  were 
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tiie  present  nmnia  allowed  to  nm  its- 
ODorse  nncheeked.  But,  oa  the  otber 
band,  a  total  stoppage  of  impmreiMBt 
might  be  equally  dangBveoa;  and  it 
will  therafera  be  neceseary  to  steer  » 
ntddle  oonrse,  and  to  regulate  the 
BKnrement  according  to  oertain  prin* 
eiples.  Let  us,  then,  first  consider, 
what  lines  ought  not  to  be  granted* 

At  the  head  of  these  we  sbonldr 
place  the  whole  bundle  of  rival  com*- 
panies  to  railways  ahwidy  completed 
or  in  progress.    We  are  not  of  the- 
number  of  those  who  stand  up  for  ex* 
dnsive  commercial  monopoly ;  but  we 
do  think  that  there  is  a  tacit  or  imp 
plied  contract  between  the  state  and 
tiie  proprietors  of  the  sanctioned  lineSf 
which  onght  to  shield  the  latter  against 
rash  and  invidious  competition.    The* 
older  railways  are  the  parent8*of  the- 
system ;  without  them,  it  never  could 
have  been  discovered  what  gradients- 
were  requisite,  what  works  indispen- 
sable, what  savings  practicable.    The 
expense  of  their  constrnotion  we  know 
to  have  been,  in  many  instances,  far 
greater  than  is  contained  in  the  mo* 
dem  estimates,  and  the  land  which 
tiiey  required  to  occupy  wae  procured 
at  extravagant  prices*    Now  it  does 
seem  to  us  in  the  highest  degree  un* 
fkir,  that  the  interest  of  these  come 
panies  should  be  sacrificed  for  the  sake 
of  what  is  called  the  ^^tiirect''  principle. 
A  saving  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  be- 
tween Newcastle  and  London,  is  now 
thought  to  be  a  matter  of  so  much  im- 
portance as  to  justify  one  or  more  inde* 
pendent  lines,  which,  despising  inter- 
mediatecities  and  theirtraiffio,  still  hold 
their  even  course  as  the  crow  files,  from 
point  to  point,  and  thereby  shorten 
the  transit  firom  the   sou^  to  the 
north  of  England  by— it  may  be — the 
matter  of  an  hour.    We  did  not  use 
to  be  quite  so  chary  of.  our  minutes : 
nor,  though  fully  aware  of  the  value 
of  time,  did  we  ever  bestow  the  same 
regard  upon,  the  fractional  pMtiona  of 
our  existence.    What  the  nation  re- 
quires is  a  safe,  eommodioua,  and 
speedy  mode  of  conveyaacoi  and  we 
defy  the  veriest   stoeak-of-lightniDg* 
man  to  say,  that  the-  present  com* 
panies  in  operarioa  do  not  afibrd 
us  that  to  our  heantfa  Qontenfe    It 
is  but  a  veiy  few  years  ago  mnce 
we  used  to  glorify  omselves  in  the 
fluidity  (tf  the  mail^coadi,  dom^  its 


ten  miles  as  hOtst  wiA  the  pnaetoal- 
itgp.  of  doekworiL  Now  we  have 
arrived  at  the  ratio  of  forty  within 
the  same  period,  and  yet  we  are  not 
content.  Next  year,  within  fourteen 
hours  we  shaU  be  tranaported  fraia 
Edinburgh  to  London.  That,  it 
seems,  is  not  enough.  A  company 
offers. to  transp<Nrtug  by  a  stcaighter 
line  in  thirteen  ;.  and  fior  that  purpose 
they  ask  leave  of  tha  legialatiire  to 
oonstruct  a  rival  line  at  ^e  expeoie 
of  a  few  millions  1  Now,  keeping  in 
mind  what  we  have  said  as  to  capi- 
tal, is  not  this,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  roost  wanton  prodigality?  Tbe 
same  ^'  few  millions" — and  we  rather 
soBpeot  they  are  fewer  than  is  com- 
monly supposed — would  open  op 
counties  hitherto  untouched  by  the 
railway  systemp— would  give  us  com- 
munication through  the  heart  of  the 
Highlands,  through  the  remoter  dis- 
tricts of  Wales,  through  the  un%*isiteii 
nooks  of  Ireland,  and,  in  ao  doing, 
would  minister  not  only  to  the  wants 
of  the  Gonununity^  but  in  an  incoa- 
oeivable  degree  to  the  social  improve- 
ment of  the  people.  Among  the  list 
of  proposed  schemes  for  next  aessioo, 
there  are  many  such ;  and  surely  our 
government,  if  its  functions  oorre- 
^3end  to  the  name,  is  bound,  in  tbe 
fiirst  instance,  to  give  a  preference  to 
these;  and— sinee  all  cannot  be  ac- 
complished at  onee-r-to  assist  the 
schemes  which  volunteer  tiie  openiog 
of  a  new  district,  rather  than  the 
oompetition  of  mnahroem  companies 
where  the  field  is  already  oobu]^. 

There  la  also  a.  filching  ^iiit 
abroad,  which  onght  decidedly  to  be 
cheeked.  Scarce  a  main  Imff  has  been 
established  from  which  it  has  not 
been  found  neoessai^,  for  the  pur- 
poeea  of  acoMnmodatiQn,  to  raa  seve- 
ral brandies.  UntiLaboat  a  year  ago^ 
it  wae  generally  understood  that  these 
adjuncta  ought  to  be  left  in  the  hand» 
o£  the  original  companiea,  who,  for 
their  own  safces,  were  always  ready 
to  augment  their  traffic  by  snch  feed- 
erst  Now  it  ia  widel^  diffsrenL 
Four  (NT  five  miles  of  cress  oonatry  is 
reekonedia  sufficient  justification  for 
the  establishment  of  an.  indepandeBt 
company^  whoi  without  any  ooBSolt^* 
tion  with  the  proprietors  of  the  mala 
line,  or  enquiiy  as  to  theur  nltimatfr 
intentiona,   seise   upon  the   vacant 
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gromid  as  a  wsif,  and  throw  them*- 
selves  ooDfidently  upon  the  public 
If  the  matter  doeanot  end  in  a  lease, 
the  nnfartanate  public  will  be  the 
losera,  since  it  la  manifestly  impossible 
that  a  little  Lillipnt  line  can  be 
cheaply  worked,  independent  of  the 
larger  tmnh.  This  class  of  schemes 
also  should  receive  their  speedy 
fmwitts ;  for  what  would  be  the  use  of 
permitting  the  promoters  to  attempt 
the  proof  of  an  impossible  case  ? 

£ii|riand  has  already  made  a  great 
poTttoa  of  her  railroads,  but  neither 
Scotland' nor  Ireland  as  yet  have  at- 
tained the  same  point.  Now,  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  it  will  hardly 
be  denied,  that  it  is  of  far  greater  im* 
portance  to  have  the  country  thor- 
oughly opened  up,  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth,  than  to  have  an 
aocmnnlation  of  cross  and  intorseoting 
lailwaya  in  one  particular  district. 
We  are  asking  no  favouritism,  for  it 
has  become  a  mere  matter  of  choice 
between  companies,  as  to  which  shall 
have  the  earlier  preferenee.  In  point 
of  policy,  the  legislature  ought  cer- 
tainly to  extend  every  possible  favour 
to  the  Irish  lines*  It  may  be  that  in 
this  railway  system— for  Providence 
woxica  with  strange  agentft—there  lies 
the  germ<rfabetterttnderstanding  be- 
tween nsi  and  the  dawn  of  a.  happier 
day  for  IMand.  At  any  rate,  to  its 
paaper  population,  the  employment 
«flB9fded  by  companies,  ^where  no  ab- 
flentedsm  can  exist,  is  a  great  and 
timely  boon,  and  may  work  more 
aooial  wonders  than  any  scheme  of 
conciliation  which  the  statesman  has 
as  yet  devised.  Idleness  and  lack  of 
employment  are  themostfertilesourceff 
of  agitation ;  let  these  be  removed^ 
and  wemay  look,  if notwith  confidence, 
at  laaet  with  hope,  for  a  cessation  of 
the  Btoimy  evlL  By  all  means,  tfaen^ 
1st  Lpriandhave  the  precedence.  She 
Bead»  it  more  than  the  other  oomitries 
do,  andito  her  daims  we  an  adi  dis* 
posed  tV'yield. 

But  England  owes  Scotland  some- 
thing also.  For  a  long  series  of 
years,  amidst  great  political  changes, 
through  good  and  through  evil  re- 
port, this  Magazine  has  been  the  con- 
sistent champion  of  our  national  in- 
terests ;  and,  whether  the  blow  was 
aimed  at  our  country  by  seeming 
firiend  or  open*  foe,  we  have  never 


hesitated  to  speak  out  boldly.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago^  a  measure  waa 
passed  by  the  United  Paiiiamenty. 
which  literally  brought  down*  ruin 
upon  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and 
from  the  efifectaof  which  many  of  the 
districts  have  never  recovered.  Along 
all  the  western  ooast  and  Ihronghout 
the  islands,  the  manufacture  of  kelp 
was  the  only  branch  of  indnstiy  with* 
in  the  reach  of  a  poor  and  extended  po« 
pulation,  who,from  their  very  poverty, 
were  entitled  to  the  most  kindly  regard 
of  government.  But,  as  it  is  believed^ 
at  the  instigation  of  one  member  of 
the  cabinet,  himself  largely  connected 
with  foreign  trade,  without  enquiry 
and  without  warning,  the  market  wee 
thrown  open  to  competition  ftout 
without,  barilla  imported,  and  the 
staple  product  of  the  north  of  Scotland 
annihilated.  To  this  fatal,  and,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  most  wanton  mea** 
sure,  we  attribute  the  periods  of  dis- 
tress, and  the  long^continued  depres* 
sion,  which,  in  very  many  lamentable 
instances,  have  been  the  ruin  of  our 
ancient  families,  and  in  consequence 
of  which  the  Highland  glens  have 
been  depopulated.  It  was  a  cruel 
thing  to  do,  under  any  circumstances 
— a  wicked  thing,  when  we  remember 
the  interest  by  which  it  was  carried. 
There  is  now  a  great  opportunity  of 
giving  us  a  reasonable  compensation.. 
From  the  introduction  of  the  railway 
system,  we  anticipate  a  new  era  of 
prosperity  to  Scotland*— a  time  when 
we  shall  not  have  to-  devote  ourselves 
to  the  melancholy  task  of  decreasing 
the  population  by  a  harsh  or  inhuman 
exile — when  the  crofts  of  thevaUeya 
shall  agam  be  tilled,  and.  the  house- 
hold firea-siiHll.  be  lighted  on  the  now 
deserted  hearthstone.  Therefore,,  in 
the  event  of  a  restriction,,  we  so  far 
daim  precedence.  Let  the  worky 
however,  be  impartially  distributed 
throughout  the  kingdoms,  and  these 
can  be  no  ground  any  where  for  com- 
plaint. Only  let  our  haste  be  tempered 
with  prudence,  and  our  enthusiasm 
moderated  down  to  a  just  coincidence 
with  our  means. 

During  all  this  torrent  of  specula- 
tion, what  is  the  Currency  doing?  No 
man  seems  to  know.  The  nation  has 
found  a  paper  of  its  own  quite  as  ef- 
fective as  that  which  is  doled  out  by 
the  chartered  bank.    The  brokers  are„ 
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in  fact,  becoming  bankers,  and  pay- 
ments of  aU  kincb  are  readily  made  in 
scnp.  This  is  an  instmctive  fact,  and 
may  somewhat  tend  to  disturb  the 
trinmph  of  the  theorists  who  uphold 
the  doctrine  of  a  restrictiye  trade  in 
money.   We  do  not  rely  on  the  safety 
of  the  system,  bat  we  look  npon  it  as 
a  strong  proof  that  oar  monetary  re- 
gnlations  are  wrong,  and  that  there 
is  not  only  a  wish,  bat  several  prac- 
tical ways,  effectually  to  evade  its  fet- 
ters.   We  are  not,  however,  going 
into  that  question,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  unconnected  with  our  present 
subject.    At  the  same  time  we  should 
Mke  to  see  this  same  article  of  scrip, 
which  is  fast  approximating  to  notes, 
a  little  more  protected.    Has  it  never 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  or  to  the  Premier, 
who  has  a  most  searching  eye,  that  a 
very  profitable  source  of  revenue  to 
the  public,  and  one  which  would  hardly 
be  grudged,  might  be  derived  from 
the  simple  expedient  of  requiring  that 
aU  scrip  should  be  stamped  f    There  is 
BO  practical  difficulty  in  the  matter. 
Companies  already  formed,  if  they  do 
not  desire  the  benefit  of  a  stamp — the 
best,  and  indeed  at  present  the  only 
security  against  the  forger — may  be 
called  upon  to  pay  their  quota,  corre- 
sponding to  the  number  of  their  shares, 
firom  the  fund  of  their  Parliamentary 
deposit.  New  companies,  again,  might 
be   imperatively  required   to    issue 
stamps;  and  we  confidently  believe 
that  no  tax  whatever  would  be  more 
cheerfully  assented  to.    Let  the  cur- 
rency doctors  do  what  they  will,  they 
never  can  drive  scrip  from  the  market. 
Would  it  not,  then,  be  a  measure  of 
good  policy  to  enlist  it  as  a  serviceable 
ally? 

Whether  these  observations  of 
onrs  may  stand  the  test  of  another 
year's  experience,  is  certainly  matter 
of  doubt.  The  period  of  a  single 
month  makes  wild  changes  in  the 
prospects- of  the  system,  and  involves 


us  not  only  in  new  caleolafions  bot  in 
a  newer  phase  of  things.    At  any  rate 
it  can  do  no  harm,  in  the  present  pe- 
riod of  excitement,  topreachalitlle  mo- 
deration, even  though  our  voice  should 
be  as  inaudible  as  the  chirp  of  a  spar- 
row on  the  house-top.    The  specola- 
tive  spirit  of  the  age  may  be  diecked 
and  controlled,  but  it  cannot  be  pat 
down,  nor  would  we  wish  to  see  it 
pass  away.    All  great  improvement 
is  the  fruit  of  speculation,  upon  which, 
indeed,  commerce  itself  is  based.  We 
have,  therefore,  no  sympathy  for  that 
numerous  class  of  gentlemen  who  pro- 
fess a  pious  horror  for  every  voitnre 
of  the  kind,  who  croak  prophetical 
bankruptcies,  and   would   disinherit 
their  sons  without  scruple,  if  bj  any 
accident  they  detected  them  in  dalli- 
ance with  scrip.    A  worthier,  bat  a 
more  contracted,  section  of  the  haman 
race  does  not  exist.    They  are  the 
genuine  descendants  of  the  Pkts; 
and,  had  they  lived  in  remoter  days, 
would  have  been  the  first  to  protest 
against  the  abolition  of  odune  as  an 
ornament,  or  the  substitution  of  broad- 
cloth for  the  untanned  buffido  hide. 
The  nation  must  progress,  and  the 
true  Conservative  policy  is  to  lay 
down  a  proper  plan  for  the  steaduess 
and  endurance  of  its  maidi.   The 
Boman  state  was  once  saved  by  the 
judicious  dispositions  of  a  Fabius,  and, 
in  our  mind,  Sur  Robert  Feel  cannot 
do  the  public  a  greater  service  than 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Omc" 
tator.    He  has  the  power,  and,  moie 
than  any  living  statesman,  the  prac- 
tical ability,  to  grapple  wiA  sndi  a 
subject  in  ill  its  details.    That  Pariia* 
ment  must  do  something,  is  apparent 
to  every  reflecting  man.     Tie  ma- 
chinery of  it  cannot  dispose,  as  here- 
tofore, of  the  superabundant  material. 
It  must  devise  some  method  of  regn* 
lation,  and  that  metliod  must  bectear 
and  decisive.    A  question  more  im- 
portant can  hardly  be  conceived,  and 
so  with  the  legislature  we  leave  it. 
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It  might  have  been  expected,  that 
after  the  march  into  Bavaria  had  de- 
monstrated the  military  genius  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborongh,  and  the  battle 
of  Blenheim  had  in  so  decisive  a  man- 
ner broken  the  enemy ^s  power,  the 
principal  direction  of  military  affairs 
wonld  have  been  entrusted  to  that 
consummate  commander;  and  that 
the  Allied  cabinets,  without  presum- 
ing to  interfere  in 'the  management 
of  the  campaigns,  would  have  tnmed 
all  their  efforts  to  place  at  his  disposal 
forces  adequate  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  mighty  designs  which  he  me- 
ditated, and  had  shown  himself  so 
well  qaalified  to  carry  into  execution. 
It  was  qnite  the  reverse.  The  Allied 
cabinets  did  nothing.  They  did  worse 
than  nothing — they  interfered  only  to 
do  mischief.  Their  principal  object 
after  this  appeared  to  be  to  cramp 
the  efforts  of  this  great  general,  to 
overmle  his  bold  designs,  to  tie  down 
his  aspiring  genius.  Each  looked  only 
to  his  own  separate  objects,  and  no- 
thing conld  make  them  see  that  they 
were  to  be  gained  only  by  promoting 


the  general  objects  of  the  alliance.  Re- 
lieved from  the  danger  of  instant  sub- 
jugation by  the  victory  of  Blenheim,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  French  army  across 
the  Rhine,  the  German  powers  re- 
lapsed into  their  usual  state  of  supine- 
ness,  lukewarm ness,  and  indifference. 
No  efforts  of  Marlborough  could  in- 
duce the  Dutch  either  to  enlarge  their 
contingent,  or  even  render  that  already 
in  the  field  fit  for  active  service.  The 
English  force  was  not  half  of  what 
the  national  strength  was  capable  of 
sending  forth.  Farllament  would  not 
hear  of  any  thing  like  an  adequate  ex- 
penditure. Thus  the  golden  oppor- 
tunity, never  likely  to  be  regained,  of 
profiting  by  the  consternation  of  the 
enemy  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim, 
and  their  weakness  after  fbrty  thou- 
sand of  their  best  troops  had  been 
lost  to  their  armies,  was  allowed  to 
pass  away ;  and  the  war  was  permit- 
ted to  dwindle  into  one  of  posts  and 
sieges,  when,  by  a  vigorous  effort,  it 
might  have  been  concluded  in  the  next 
campaign.! 
It  was  not  thus  with  the  French. 


*  Continued  from  No.  I.,  in  July  1845,  VoLlviii.  p.  1. 

t  "  C'est  le  retard  de  toutes  les  troupes  Allemandes  qui  derange  nos  affurea. 
Je  ne  sauraia  toub  expliquer  la  situation  oH  nous  sommes  qu*en  vous  envoyant  les 
deux  lettres  ci  jointes, — Vxxne  que  je  viens  de  recevoir  du  Prince  de  Bade,  et 
I'autre  la  reponse  que  je  lui  fais.  En  v6rite  notre  ^tat  est  plus  a  plaindre  que  vous 
necroyez ;  mais  je  vous  prie  que  ceia  n'aille  pas  outre.  NousperdoM  la  plus  beUe 
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The  same  caiue  which  had  loosened 
the  efforts  of  the  confederates,  had  in- 
spired an  wonted  vigour  into  their  coun- 
cils. The  Rhine  was  crossed  by  the 
Allies ;  the  French  armies  had  been 
hurled  with  disgrace  out  of  Germany ; 
the  territory  of  the  Grand  Monarqne 
was  threatened  both  from  the  side  of 
Alsace  and  Flanders;  andafbrmidable 
insurrection  in  the  Ceyennes  both 
distracted  the  force  and  threatened 
the  peace  of  the  Idngdonu  But  against 
all  these  evils  Louis  made  head. 
Never  had  the  superior  vigour  and 
perseverance  of  a  monarchy  over  that 
of  a  confederacy  been  more  clearly 
evinced.  Marshal  Yillars  had  been 
employed  in  the  close  of 'the  preceding 
year  to  appease  the  insurrection  in 
the  Cevennes,  and  his  measures  were 
at  once  so  vigorous  and  conciliatory, 
that  before  the  end  of  the  following 
winter  the  disturbances  were  entirely 
appeased.  In  consequence  of  this, 
the  forces  employed  in  that  quarter 
became  disposable ;  and  by  this 
means,  and  the  immense  efforts  made 
by  the  government  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  the  armies  on  the  frontier 
were  so  considerably  augmented,  that 
VUIeroi  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
took  the  field  in  the  Low  Countries  at 
the  head  of  seventy-five  thousand 
men,  while  Marshal  Marsin  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  covered  Alsace  with 
thirty  thousand.  Those  armies  were 
much  larger  than  any  which  the  Allies 
could  bring  against  them ;  for  al- 
though it  had  been  calculated  that 
Marlborough  was  to  be  at  the  head  of 
ninety  thousand  men  on  the  Moselle 
on  the  1st  May,  yet  such  had  been 
the  dilatonr  conduct  of  the  States- 
general  and  the  German  princes,  that 
m  the  beginning  of  June  there  were 


scarcely  thirty  thousand  men  collect- 
ed round  his  standards ;  and  in  Flan- 
ders and  on  the  Upper  Rhine  the 
enemy's  relative  superiority  was  still 
greater. 

The  plan  of  the  campaign  of  1705, 
based  on  the  supposition  that  these 
great  forces  were  to  be  at  his  disposal, 
concerted  between  him  and  Prince 
Eugene,  was  in  the  highest  degree 
bold  and  decisive.  It  was  fixed  that, 
early  in  spring,  ninety  thousand  men 
should  be  assembled  in  the  country 
between  the  Moselle  and  the  Saar, 
and,  after  establishing  their  magazines 
and  base  of  operations  at  Treves  and 
Traerbach,  they  should  penetrate,  in 
two  columns,  into  Lorraine ;  that  the 
column  under  Marlborough  in  person 
should  advance  along  the  course  of 
Moselle,  and  the  other,  under  the 
Margrave  of  Baden,  by  the  valley 
of  the  Saar,  and  that  Saar-Lools 
should  be  invested  before  the  French 
army  had  time  to  take  the.  field.  In 
this  way  the  whole  fortresses  of  Flan- 
dors  would  be  avoided,  and  the  war, 
carried  into  the  enemy*s  territory, 
would  assail  France  on  the  side  where 
her  iron  barrier  was  most  easily 
pierced  through.  But  the  slowness 
of  the  Dutch,  and  backwardness  of 
the  Grermans,  rendered  this  well-con- 
ceived plan  abortive,  and  doomed  the 
English  general,  for  the  whole  of  a 
campaign  which  promised  such  im- 
portant advantages,  to  little  else  bat 
difficulty,  delay,  and  vexation.  Marl- 
borough^s  enthusiasm,  great  as  it 
was,  nearly  sank  under  the  re- 
peated disappointments  which  he 
experienced  at  this  juncture;  and, 
guarded  as  he  was,  it  exhaled  in 
several  bitter  complaints  in  his  oonfi- 
fidential  correspondence.*    But,  Uke 


oeearion  du  mon^ile— ^nan^  de$  Unnfes  qui dwaieni  kr^iciUya  dBJa UmgimpL 
Pour  le  reste  de  rartillerie  Hollandaiae,  et  lea  prpYisions  qui  peuvcnt  arrit er  de 
Mayence,  voua  lea  arreterea,  8*il  vous  |^t»  pour  quelquea  jours,  josqn%  ce  qa«  ]• 
VOU8  en  6crive.**~3far26oroi(aft  d.  M.  Pettera  /  Trivu,  31  Mai  1705.  Jaapwirfto, 
IL  dOul. 

*  Even  80  late  as  the  8th  Jane,  Marlborough  wrote. — **  J*ai  d*abord  pris  poste 
dans  ee  eamp,  od  je  me  tronte  k  port^  d*entrepreiidre  la  si^g^e  de  Saar-LoiEM,  si 
lea  troupes  qui  devaient  avour  ^t6  ici  il  y  a  quelques  jours  mVTaient  joint  Cepeo- 
dant  je  D*ai  pas  jusqulci  un  setil  homme  qui  ne  soit  k  la  solde  d'Angleterre  oa 
de  la  Holknde.  Les  troupes  de  Bade  ne  pea  vent  arriver  avant  le  21  ao  platot ; 
quelques-uns  des  Prusslens  sont  encore  plus  en  arri^re ;  et  pour  les  trob  miBe 
cheraux  que  les  princes  voisins  devaient  nous  fournir  pour  m^ner  TartilleTie  et  let 
mumUons,  et  sans  quo!  il  nona  sera  impossible  d*agir,  je  n'en  ai  ancune  nouveDe, 
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a  true  patriot  and  man  of  perseve- 
rance, he  did  not  give  way  to  despair 
when  be  found  nearly  all  that  had 
been  promised  him  awanting;  but 
perceiving  the  greater  designs  im- 
practicable, from  the  want  of  all  the 
means  by  which  they  could  be  carried 
into  execution,  prepared  to  make  the 
most  of  the  diminutive  force  which 
alone  was  at  his  dispo&il. 

At  length,  some  of  the  German  re- 
inforcements having  arrived,  Marl- 
borough, in  the  beginning  of  June, 
though  still  greatly  inferior  to  the  ene- 
my, commenced  operations.  Such  was 
the  terror  inspired  by  his  name,  and 
the  tried  valour  of  the  English  troops, 
that  Villars  remained  on  the  defen- 
sive, and  soon  retreated.  Without 
firing  a  shot,  he  evacuated  a  strong 
woodj  country  which  he  occupied, 
and  retired  to  a  strong  defensive  po- 
sition, extending  from  Haute  Sirk  on 
the  right,  to  the  Nivelles  on  the  left, 
and  communicating  in  the  rear  with 
Luxembourg,  Thionville,  and  Saar- 
Louis.  This  position  was  so  strong, 
that  it  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
force  it  without  heavy  cannon ;  and 
Marlborongh*s  had  not  yet  arrived, 
from  the  failure  of  the  German  prin- 
ces to  furnish  the  draught- horses  they 
had  promised.  For  nine  weary  days 
be  remained  in  front  of  the  French 
position,  counting  the  hours  till  the 
guns  and  reinforcements  came  up ;  but 
such  was  the  tardiness  of  the  German 
powers,  and  the  universal  inefficiency 
of  the  inferior  princes  and  potentates, 
that  they  never  made  thcur  appear- 
ance. The  English  general  was  still 
anxiously  awaiting  the  promised  sup- 
plies, when  intelligence  arrived  from 
the  right  of  so  alarming  a  character  as 
at  once  changed  the  theatre  of  opera- 
tions, and  fixed  him  for  the  remainder 
of  the  campaign  in  the  plains  of  Flan- 
ders. 

It  was  the  rapid  progress  which 
Marshal  Vllleroi  and  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  at  the  head  of  seventy- five 
thousand  men,  were  making  in  the 


heart  of  Flanders,  which  tendered 
this  change  necessary.  General  Over- 
kirk  was  there  entrusted  with  the 
army  intended  to  cover  Holland ;  but 
it  was  greatly  inferior  to  the  enemy 
in  point  of  numerical  amount,  and 
still  more  so  in  the  quality  and  com- 
position of  the  troops  of  which  it  was 
composed.    Aware  of  his  superiority, 
and  of  the  timid  character  of  the 
government  which  was  principally  in- 
terested m  that  army,  Yilleroi  pushed 
his  advantages  to  the  utmost.    He 
advanced  boldly  upon  the  Meuse,  car- 
ried by  assault  the  fortress  of  Hnys, 
and,  marching  upon  Liege,  oocupied 
the  town  without  much  resistance, 
and  laid  siege  to  the  citadel.    Over- 
kirk,  in  his  Imes  before  Maestricht, 
was  unable  even  to  keep  the  field. 
The  utmost  alarm  seised  upon  the 
United  Frovmces.    They  already  in 
imagination  saw  Louis  XIV.  a  second 
time  at  the   gates  of  Amsterdam. 
Courier  after  courier  was  dispatched 
to  Mariborough,  soliciting  relief  in  tha 
most  urgent  terms ;  and  it  was  hinted, 
that  if  effectual  iMx>tection  were  not 
immediately  given,  Holland  would  be 
under  the  necessity  of  negotiating  for 
a  separate  peace.    There  was  not  a 
moment  to  be  lost :  the  Dutch  were 
now  as  hard  pressed  as  the  Austrlans 
had  been  in  the  preceding  year,  and 
in  greater  alarm  than  the  Emperor 
was  before  the  battle  of  Blenheun. 
A  cross  march  like  that  into  Bavaria 
could  alone  reinstate  affairs.    With- 
out  a   moment's   hesitation,  Marl- 
borough took  his  determination. 

On  the  17th  June,  without  commn- 
nicating  bis  designs  to  any  one,  or 
even  without  saying  a  word  of  the 
alarming  intelligence  he  had  received, 
he  ordered  the  whole  army  to  be 
nnder  arms  at  midnight,  and  setting 
out  shortly  after,  he  marched,  without 
intermission,  eighteen  miles  to  the 
rear.  Having  thus  gained  a  march 
upon  the  enemy,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
risk  of  being  pursued  or  harassed  in 
his  retreat,  he  left  General  D'Anbach 


nonobstaat  tootet  mm  instaocet.  J*ai  gnmd  p««r  mcme  qM  a*y  ait»  k  Uigurs 
m^aM  qoe  je  vons  6cris  eelle-ci,  dee  regulations  en  chemin  de  la  Haje  qui  ddtnd- 
ront  entierement  tous  not  projoti  de  ce  c6te.  Cette  situation  me  oonne  taut 
d*ifM|iii^ude  que  je  ne  ^aorais  mo  dispenser  de  vous  pner  d*eB  jrouloir  part  4  sa 
ICajeot^  ]mpMUe.*'_jrar<6oroi^  aa-Cbnls  (b  Wrotsdau^  JB/r,  8  JWa  1705. 
J>€ipaiche$,  II.  85. 
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with  eleven  battalions   and  twelve 
squadrons  to  cover  the  important  ma- 
gazines afR^ves  and  Saarbmck ;  and 
himself,  with  the  remainder  of  the 
army,  about  thirty  thousand  strong, 
marched  rapidly  in  the  direction  of 
Maestricht.     He  was   in   hopes  of 
being  able,  like  the  Consul  Nero,  in 
the   memorable    cross   march   from 
Apulia  to  the  Metaums  in  Boman 
story,  to  attack  the  enemy  with  his 
own  army  united  to  that  of  Overkirk, 
before  he  was  aware  of  his  approach ; 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed.   Vil- 
leroi  got  notice  of  his  movement,  and 
instantly  raising  the  siege  of  the  cita* 
del  of  Liege,  withdrew,  though  still 
superior  in  number  to  the  united  forces 
of  the  enemy,  within  the  shelter  of  the 
lines  he  had  prepared  and  fortified 
with  great  care  on  the  Mouse.   Marl- 
borough instantly  attacked  and  car- 
ried Huys  on  the  11th  July.    But  the 
satisTaction  derived  firom  having  thus 
arrested  the  progress  of  the  enemy  in 
Flanders,  and  wrested  from  him  the 
only  conquest  of  the  campaign,  soon 
received  a  bitter  alloy.    Like  Napo- 
leon in  his  later  years,  the  successes 
he  gained  in  person  were  almost  al- 
ways overbidanced  by  the  disasters 
sustained  through   the   blunders  or 
treachery  of  his  Lieutenants.    Hardly 
had  Hnys  opened  its  gates,  when  ad- 
vices were  received  that  D^Aubach, 
instead  of  obeying  his  erders,  and  de- 
fending the  magazines  at  Treves  and 
8aarbruck  to  the  last  extremity,  had 
fled  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  weak 
French  detachment,  and  burned  the 
whole  stores  which  it  had  cost  so 
much  time  and  money  to  collect.  This 
was  a  severe  blow  to  Marlborough, 
for  it  at  once  rendered  impracticable 
the  offensive  movement  into  Lorraine, 
on  which  his  heart  was  so  set,  and 


from  which  he  had  anticipated  such 
important  results.    It  was  no  longer 
possible  to  carry  the  war  into  the 
enemy's  territory,  or  turn,  by  an  irrap- 
tion  into  Lorraine,  the  whole  fortre^es 
of  the  enemy  In  Flanders.    The  tardi- 
ness of  the  German  powers  In  the  first 
instance,  the  terrors  of  the  Dutch,  and 
misconduct  of  D'Aubach  In  the  last, 
had  caused  that  ably  conceived  design 
entirely  to  miscarry.    Great  was  the 
mortification  of  the  Engiiah  general  at 
this  signal  disappointment  of  his  most 
warmly   cherished   hopes ;    It  even 
went  so  far  that  he  had  thoughts  of 
resigning  his  command.*  Bnt  instead 
of  abandoning  himself  to  despair,  be 
set  about,  like  the  King  of  Prussia  m 
after  times,  the  preparation  of  a  stroke 
which  should  reinstate  hb  affairs  hy 
the  terror  with  which  it  inspired  the 
enemy,  and  the  demonstration  of  in- 
exhaustible resources  it  afforded  in 
himself. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  and  Marshal  YiUeroi 
was  so  strong  that  it  was  regarded  as 
Impregnable,  and  in  truth  It  was  bo 
to  a  front  attack.  With  its  right 
resting  on  Marche  anx  Dames  on 
the  Mense,  it  stretched  through 
Lean  to  the  strong  and  Impoitaot 
fortress  of  Antwerp.  This  line  was 
long,  and  of  course  liable  to  be  broken 
through  at  points ;  bnt  sneh  was  the 
skill  with  which  every  ynlnerahle 
point  had  been  strengthened  and  for- 
tified by  the  French  engineers,  that  it 
was  no  easy  matter  to  say  where  an 
'  impression  could  be  made.  \¥hereTer 
.a  marsh  or  a  stream  intervened,  the 
most  skilful  nse  had  been  made  of  it; 
while  forts  and  redonbts,  plentifollj 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon,  both 
commanded  all  the  approaches  to  the 
lines,  and  formed  so   many  pood 


*  '*  Par  ces  contretemps  tons  nos  projets  de  ce  c6t^ci  aont  ^ranoms,aii  mmm 
pourle  present ;  et  Veep^re  que  V.  A.  me  fera  la  justice  de  croire  aue  j'aifait 
tout  ce  qui  a  dependu  de  moi  pour  les  faire  r^ussir.  Si  Je  pouvais  avoir  lliomiear 
d'entretenir  V.  A.  pour  une  seule  henre,  Je  Ini  dirai  bien  des  ehoeea,  par  oil  cHe 
verrait  combien  Je  suis  k  plaindre.  J 'avals  94  escadrons  et  72  bataiUona^  tons  a 
la  solde  de  I'Angleterre  et  de  la  HoUande ;  de  sorte  que,  si  Ton  m'avait  second^ 
nous  aurions  une  des  plus  glorieosea  campagnes  qn'on  pouvait  sovhaiter.  Aprei 
im  tel  traitment,  V.  A.,  Je  avis  aiir,  ne  m^aurait  pas  bUm€  n  j'avais  pris  la  rMa- 
tion  de  ne  jamaie  pine  eervir,  comme  Je  ne  feral  pas  emaai,  je  Tons  aaaore,  apHs 
cette  campagne,  k  moina  que  de  pouvoir  prendre  dea  miewne  avee  rempereorsar 
leaqueUea  Je  pourr^  enaSr^ment  me  iwJ'-^Marlbonniffh  ck  £ugeiie,  21  /wa 
1705.    Deepalchee,  IL  124. 
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tTappui  to  its  defenders  in  case  of  dis- 
aster. Sach  a  position,  defended  by 
seventy  thousand  men,  directed  by 
able  generals,  might  well  be  deemed 
impregnable.  Bat  Marlborough,  with 
an  inferior  force,  resolved  to  attempt 
it.  In  doing  so,  however,  he  had  dif- 
ficnlties  more  formidable  to  overcome 
than  even  the  resistance  of  the  enemy 
in  front ;  the  timidity  of  the  autho- 
rities at  the  Hague,  the  nervousness 
and  responsibility  of  the  Dutch  gene- 
rals, were  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
Viilerors  redoubts.  It  required  all  the 
consammate  address  of  the  English 
general,  aided  by  the  able  co-operation 
of  General  Overkirk,  to  get  liberty 
from  the  Dutch  authorities  to  engage 
in  any  offensive  undertaking.  At 
length,  however,  after  infinite  difficul- 
ty, a  council  of  war,  at  headquarters, 
agreed  to  support  any  undertaking 
which  might  be  deemed  advisable ;  and 
Marlborough  mstantly  set  about  put- 
ting his  design  in  execution. 

The  better  to  conceal  the  real  point 
of  attack,  he  gave  out  that  a  march  to 
the  Moselle  was  to  be  immediately 
undertaken  ;  and  to  give  a  colour  to 
the  report,  the  corps  which  had  been 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Huys  was 
not  brought  forward  to  the  front.  At 
the  same  time  Overkirk  was  detached 
to  the  Allied  left  towards  Bourdine, 
and  Marlborough  followed  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  ostensibly  to  support 
him.  So  completely  was  ViUeroi  im- 
posed upon,  that  he  drew  large  rein- 
forcements from  the  centre  to  his 
extreme  right ;  and  soon  forty  thou- 
sand men  were  grouped  round  the 
sources  of  the  Little  Gheet  on  his  ex- 
treme right.  By  this  means  the  cen- 
tre was  seriously  weakened;  and 
Marlborough  instantly  assembled, 
with  every  imaginable  precaution  to 
avoid  discovery,  all  his  disposable 
forces  to  attack  the  weakened  part  of 
the  Unes.  The  corps  hitherto  stationed 
on  the  Meuse  was  silently  brought 
up  to  the  front ;  Marlborough 
pat  himself  at  the  head  of  his  own 
English  and  German  troops,  whom 
he  had  carried  with  him  from  the 
Moselle;  and  at  eight  at  night,  on  the 
17th  July,  the  whole  began  to  march, 
all  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  service 
on  which  they  were  to  be  engaged. 
Each  trooper  was  ordered  to  carry  a 
truss  of  hay  at  his  saddle-bow,  as  if  a 


long  march  was  in  contemplation.  At 
the  same  instant  on  which  the  columns 
under  Marlborough's  orders  com- 
menced their  march,  Overkirk  repassed 
the  Mehaigne  on  the  left,  and,  hid  by 
darkness,  fell  into  the  general  line  of 
the  advance  of  the  Allied  troops. 

Ko  fascines  or  gabions  had  been 
brought  along  to  pass  the  ditch,  for 
fear  of  exciting  alarm  In  the  lines. 
The  trusses  of  hay  alone  were  trusted 
to  for  that  purpose,  which  would  be 
equally  effectual,  and  less  likely  to 
awaken  suspicion.  At  four  in  the 
morning,  the  heads  of  the  columns, 
wholly  unperceived,  were  in  front  of 
the  fSrench  works,  and,  covered  by  a 
thick  fog,  traversed  the  morass,  pass- 
ed the  Gheet  despite  its  steep  banks, 
carried  the  castle  of  Wange,  and,  rush- 
ing forward  with  a  swift  pace,  crossed 
the  ditch  on  the  trusses  of  hay,  and, 
in  three  weighty  columns,  scaled  the 
rampart,  and  broke  into  the  enemy's 
works.  Hitherto  entire  success  had 
attended  this  admirably  planned  at- 
tack ;  but  the  alarm  was  now  given ; 
a  fresh  corps  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
under  M.  D'AUegr^,  hastily  assembled, 
and  a  heavy  fire  was  opened  upon  the 
Allies^  now  distinctly  visible  in  the 
morning  light,  from  a  commanding 
battery.  Upon  this,  Marlborough  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  Lumley's  Eng- 
lish horse,  and,  charging  vigorously, 
succeeded,  though  not  till  he  had  sus- 
tained one  repulse,  in  breaking  through 
the  line  thus  hastily  formed.  In  this 
charge  the  Duke  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life,  in  a  personal  conflict 
with  a  Bavarian  officer.  The  Allies 
now  crowded  in,  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  French,  panic-struck,  fied  on 
all  sides,  abandoning  the  whole  centre 
of  their  intrenchments  to  the  bold 
assailants.  ViUeroi,  who  had  become 
aware,  from  the  retreat  of  Overkirk 
in  his  front,  that  some  attack  was  in 
contemplation,  but  ignorant  where 
the  tempest  was  to  fall,  remained  all 
night  under  arms,  ^t  length,  attract- 
ed by  the  heavy  fire,  he  approached 
the  scene  of  action  in  the  centre,  only 
in  time  to  see  that  the  position  was 
broken  through,  and  the  Imes  no  long* 
er  tenable.  He  drew  off  bis  whole 
troops  accordingly,  and  took  up  a  new 
position,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
former,  stretching  from  Eluheim  to« 
wards  Tirlemont.    It  was  part  of  tho 
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design  of  the  Dak«  to  bftre  Intereept- 
ed  the  line  of  retreat  of  the  French, 
and  prevented  them  from  reaching 
the  Djle,  to  which  they  were  tend- 
ing ;  bat  such  was  the  ohstinacj  and 
riowness  of  the  Dutch  generals,  that 
BotbiBg  cooM  peranade  them  lo  nake 
anj  further  exertion,  and,  in  defiance 
of  the  orders  and  remonstrances  alike 
of  Marlborongh  and  Overkirlr,  thej 
pitched  their  tents,  and  refhsed  to  take 
anj  part  in  the  pursuit.  The  oonse- 
qnence  was,  that  Villeroi  oolleeted  his 
scattered  forces^  crossed  the  Dylo  in 
haste,  and  took  up  new  ground,  afooiit 
eighteen  miles  in  the  rear,  with  his 
len  sheltered  by  the  cannon  of  Loa* 
vain.  But,  though  the  disobedience 
and  obstinacy  of  the  Dutch  thus  in- 
tercepted Marlborough  in  the  career 
of  victory,  and  rendered  his  success 
much  less  complete  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been,  yet  had  a  mighty 
blow  been  struck,  reflecting  the  high- 
est credit  on  the  skill  and' resolution 
of  the  English  general.  The  famous 
lines,  on  which  the  French  had  been 
labouring  for  months,  bad  been  bro- 
ken through  and  carried,  during  a  noc- 
turnal oouflict  of  a  few  hours ;  they 
had  lost  all  their  redoubts  and  ten 
pieces  of  cannon,  with  which  they 
were  armed;  M.  D*Allegr^^  with 
twelve  hundred  prisoners,  had  been 
taken;  and  the  anny  which  lately 
besieged  Liege  and  threatened  Maes- 
trioht,  was  now  driven  back,  defeated 
and  discouraged,  to  seekref\age  under 
the  cannon  of  Lonvain. 

Overkirk,  who  had  so  ably  co-oper- 
ated with-Mariborough  in  this  glori- 
ous victory,  had  the  magnanimity  as 
well  as  candour,  fai  his  despatch  to 
the  States-general,  to  ascribe  the  suc- 
cess which  had  been  gained  entirely 
to  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Eng- 
Hsh  general.*  But  the  Dutch  gene- 
nds,  who  had  interrupted  his  career 
of  success,  had  the  malignity  to  charge 
the  consequences  of  thch*  misconduct 
on  his  head,  and  even  carried  their 
effrontery  so  far  as  to  accuse  him  of 
Buphieness  in  not  following  up  his 
inecesa>  and  cutting  off  the  enemy's 
vetreat  to  the  Dyle,  when  it  was  them- 


selves who  had  refhsed  to  obey  his 
orders  to  do  so.  Rains  of  extraordi- 
nary severity  fell  from  the  19th  to  the 
28d  July,  which  rendered  all  offensive 
operations  impracticable,  and  gave 
Yilleroi  time,  of  which  he  ably  avails 
ed  himself,  to  strengthen  his  position 
behind  the  Dyle  to  snch  a  degree,  as 
to  render  it  no  longer  assailable  with 
any  prospect  of  success.  The  preci- 
ous moment,  when  the  enemy  mii^t 
have  been  driven  from  it  in  the  tot 
tumult  of  SQCcess,  had  been  lost. 

The  subsequent  success  in  the  Fle- 
mish campaign  by  no  means  corres- 
ponded to  its  Mlliant  commenoemeot 
The  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  ndned 
every  thing.    This  gave  rise  to  recri- 
minations and  jealousies,  which  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  even  for  tbe 
great  abilities  and  consummate  ad- 
dress of  Marlborongh  to  effect  any 
thing  of  importance  with  the  hetero- 
geneous  array,    with    the    nomui^ 
command  of  which  be  was  invested. 
The  English  gennral  dispatched  his 
adjutant-general.   Baron  Horapesch, 
to  represent  to  the  States-general  tbe 
impossibility  of  going  on  longer  with 
such  a  divided  responsibility;  buty 
tiiough  they  listened  to  his  reprewn- 
tatioDS,  nothing  could  induce  them  to 
put  their  troops   under  the   direet 
orders    of   the   commander-in-chief. 
They  still  had  ''  field  deputies,*"  as 
they  were  called,  who  were  invested 
with  the  entire  direction  of  the  Dutch 
troops;  and  as  they  were  dvflisns, 
wholly  unacquainted  with   militaiy 
aflbirs,  they  had  reoonrse  on  every 
occasion  to  the  veiy  fractious  generals 
who  aheady  had  done  so  modi  mis- 
chief to  the  common  cause.    In  vain 
Mariborongh  repeatedly  endeavoured, 
as  he  himself  said,  ^  to  cheat  them 
into  victory,*'  by  getting  their  con- 
sent to  measnres,  of  which  they  did 
not  see  the  bearing,   calculated  to 
achieve    that   object ;    their   dmid, 
Jealous  spirit  hiterposed  on  eveiy  oc- 
casion to  mar  important  operatwss, 
and  the  corps  they  commanded  iraa 
too  considerable  to  admit  of  their 
being  undertaken  without  thdr  co- 
operation.   After  nine  days*  watching 
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honour  of  the  enterprise,  execaled  with  so  much  skill  and  courare,  is  entirelT 
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the  enemy  across  the  Dyle,  Marl- 
borough proposed  to  cross  the  river 
near  Loavain,  and  attack  the  enemy ; 
the  Dutch  deputies  interposed  their 
negative,  to  Marlborough^s  infinite 
mertitication,  as,  in  his  own  words, 
**  it  spoiled  the  whole  campaign."  * 

Worn  ont  with  these  long  delays, 
Maiiborongh  at  length  resolved  at  all 
kazarda  to  pass  the  river,  trosting  that 
the  Datch,  when  they  saw  the  conflict 
onoe  serioosly  engaged,  would  not  de- 
sert him.    Bat  in  thia  he  was  mis- 
taken.   The  Dutch  not  only  failed  to 
execute  the  part  assigned  them  in  the 
combined  enterprise,  but  sent  infor- 
mation of  his  designs  to  the  enemy. 
The  consequence  was,  Vilieroi  was  on 
his  guard.    All  the  Duke's  demon* 
strations  could  not  draw  his  attention 
fivm  his  left,  where  the  real  attack  was 
intended ;  but  nevertheless  the  Duke . 
poshed  on  the  English  and  Crermans 
nnder  his  orders,  who  forced  the  pas- 
sage in  the  most  gallant  style.    But 
when  the  Duke  ordered  the  Dutch 
generals  to  support  the  attadt  of  the 
Dnke  of  Wirtemberg,  who  had  crossed 
the  river,  and  established  himself  in 
Ibrce  on  the  opposite  bank,  they  re- 
fused to  move  their  men.    The  con- 
sequenee  was  that  this  attack,  as  well 
planned  and  Mkely  to  succeed  as  the 
fomons  forcing  of  the  lines  a  fortnight 
before,  proved  abortive ;  and  Marl- 
borough, bnroing  with  indignation, 
was  obliged  to  recall  his  troops  when 
on  the  high-road  to  victory,  and  when 
the  river  had  been  crossed,  before 
they  had  sustained  a  loss  of  a  hundred 
men..   So  general  was  the  indignation 
at  this  shameful  return  on  the  part 
of  tiie  Dutch  generals  to  Marlborou^ 
for  ail  the  services  he  had  rendered  to 
their  country,  that  it  drew  forth  the 
strongest  expressions  firom  one  of  his 


ablest,  but  most  determined  oppoi- 
nents,  Loiii  Bolingbroke,  who  wrote 
to  him  at  this  juncture  : — '^  It  was 
very  melancholy  to  find  the'malioe  q( 
Slangenberg,  the  fears  of  Dopf,  and  the 
ignorance  of  the  deputies,  to  roentioa 
no  more,  prevail  so  to  disappoint  your 
Grace,  to  their  prejudice  as  well  as 
ours.  We  hope  the  Dutch  have  agreed 
to  what  your  Grace  desires  of  them, 
without  which  the  war  becomes  a  jest 
to  our  enemies,  amd  can  €md  m  noikii^ 
buicm  iU  peace,  whkh  is  ceriain  rum 
to  IM."  t 

Still  the  English  general  was  not 
discouraged.  His  public  ^irit  and 
patriotism  prevailed  over  bis  just  pri<- 
vate  resentment.  Finding  it  impos- 
sible to  prevail  on  the  Dutch  deputiesi 
who,  in  every  s^use,  were  so  many 
viceroys  over  him,  to  agree  to  any 
attempt  to  force  the  passage  of  tbs 
Dyle,  he  resolved  IX)  turn  it.  For  this 
purpose  the  army  was  put  in  motioa 
on  the  14th  August ;  and,  defiling  to 
his  left,  he  dhrected  it  in  three  columns 
towards  the  souroes  of  the  Dyle.  Tha 
maroh  was  rapid;  as  the  Duke  had  in- 
formation that  strong  reinforcements, 
detached  from  the  army  at  Alsace, 
would  join  Vilieroi  on  the  18th.  They 
soon  came  to  ground  subsequently 
immortalised  in  English  stoty.  On 
the  16th  they  reached  Gaiappe, 
where,  on  17th  June  1815,  the  Life- 
guards  nnder  Lord  Anglesea  defeated 
the  French  lanceie ;  on  the  day  fol^ 
lowing,  the  enemy  retired  into  the 
forest  of  Soignies,  still  covering  Brus- 
sels, and  the  Allied  headquarters  were 
moved  to  Braine  la  Leode.  On  the 
17th  August,  a  skirmish  took  place  on 
the  plain  in  front  of  Watbrloo  ;  and 
^e  alarm  being  given,  the  Dnke  has- 
tened to  the  spot,  and  rode  over  the 
field  where  Wellington  and  Nap(rteoii 
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On  Wednesday,  it  was  uDanimonsly  resolved  we  shovld  pass  the  Djle,  but 
that  afternoon  there  fell  so  much  rain  as  rendered  it  impracticable ;  but  the  fair 
weather  this  morning  made  me  determine  to  attempt  it.  Upon  this  the  deputies 
held  a  council  with  all  the  generals  of  Orerkirk's  army,  who  have  uianimoosly  re- 
tracted their  opiuions^and  declared  the  passage  of  the  river  too  dangerous,  which 
resolution,  in  my  opinion,  voiU  ruin  the  whole  campaign.  They  have,  at  the  same 
time,  proposed  to  me  to  attack  the  French  on  their  left ;  but  I  know  they  will  let 
that  fall  also,  as  soon  as  they  see  the  ground.  It  is  very  mortifying  to  meet  more 
obstruction  from  friends  than  from  enemies ;  but  that  is  now  the  case  with  me ; 
yet  I  dare  not  show  my  resentment  for  fear  of  alarming  the  Dutch." — Jktarlbo^ 
rough  to  Qoddlphin,  29tA  Jiify  1705.     Coety  II.  158. 

t  Bolingbroke  to  Msriborough,  August  18, 1705.     Onr«,  11. 160. 
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tontended  a  hundred  and  ten  years 
afterwards.  The  French  upon  this 
retired  into  the  forest  of  Soignies,  and 
rested  at  Waterloo  for  the  night. 

The  slightest  glance  at  the  map 
must  be  sufficient  to  show,  that  by 
this  cross  march  to  G«nappe  and  Wa- 
terloo, Marlborough  had  gained  an 
immense  advantage  over  the  enemy. 
He  had  interposed  between  them  and 
France.    He  had  relinquished  for  the 
time,  it  is  true,  his  own  base  of  opera- 
tions, and  was  out  of  communication 
with  his  magazines ;  but  he  had  pro- 
vided for  this  by  taking  six  days'  pro- 
visions for  the  army  with  him ;  and 
he  could  now  force  the  French  to  fight 
or  abandon  Brussels,  and  retire  to*- 
wards  Antwerp— -the  Allies  being  be- 
tween them  and  France.  Still  clinging 
to  their  fortified  lines  on  the  Dyle,  and 
desirous  of  covering  Brussels,  they  had 
only  occupied  the  wood  of  Solgniee 
with  their  right  wing ;  while  the  Allies 
occupied  all  the  open  country  from 
Grenappe  to  Frischermont  and  Braine 
la  Leude^  with  their  advanced  posts 
np  to  La  Haye  Sainte  and  Mount  St 
John.    The  Allies  now  occupied  the 
ground,  afterwards  covered  by  Napo- 
leon's army  :  the  forest  of  Soignies 
and    approaches   to   Brussels   were 
guarded  by  the  French.    Incalculable 
were  the  results  of  a  victory  gained 
in  such  a  position :  it  was  by  success 
gained  over  an  army  of  half  the  size, 
that  Napoleon  established  his  power 
in  so  surprising  a  manner  at  Marengo. 
Impressed  with  such  ideas,  Marlbo- 
rough, on  the  18th  August,  anxiously 
reconnoitred  the  ground  ^  and  finding 
the  front  practicable  for  the  passage 
of  troops,  moved  up  his  men  in  three 
columns  to  the  attack.    The  artillery 
was  sent  to  Wavre ;  the  Allied  columns 
traversed  at  right  angles  the  line  of 
march  by  which  Blucher  advanced  to 
the  support  of  Wellington  on  the  18th 
June  1815. 

Had  Marlborough's  orders  been 
executed,  it  is  probable  h«  would  have 
gained  a  victory,  which,  from  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  two  armies,  could 
not  have  been  but  decisive ;  and  pos^ 
flibly  the  18th  August  1705,  might 
have  become  as  celebrated  in  history 
as  the  18th  June  1815.  Overkirk,  to 
whom  he  showed  the  ground  at  Over- 
Jsche  which  he  had  destined  for  an  at- 
»<«•  perfectly  concurred  in  the  ex- 


pedience of  it,  and  orders  were  given 
to  bring  the  artillery  forward  to  com- 
mence a  cannonade.    By  the  malice 
or  negligence  of  Slangenberg,  who  had 
again  violated  his  express  instmctions, 
and  permitted  the  baggage  to  inter- 
mingle with  the  artillery-train,  the 
guns   had   not   arrived,    and   some 
hours  were  lost  before  they  could  fae 
pushed  up.    At  length,  at  noon,  the 
guns  wese  brought  forward,  and  the 
troops  being  in  Ihie,  Marlborough  rode 
along  the  front  to  give  his  last  <H^erB. 
The  English  and  Germans  were  in  the 
highest  spirits,  anticipating  oertaii 
victory  from  the  relative  position  of 
the  armies ;  the  French  fighting  witk 
their  faces  to  Paris,  the  AJties  with 
theirs  to  Brussels.     But  i^ain  the 
Dutch  deputies  and  generals  interpos- 
ed, alleging  that  the  enemy  was  too 
strongly  posted  to  be  attad^ed  with 
any  prospect  of  success^    ^'  Gentle- 
men," said  Marlborongh  to  the  circle 
of  generals  which  surrounded  him, 
*^  I  have  reconnoitred  the  ground,  and 
made  dispositions  for  an  attack.   I 
am  convinced  that  consdentionsly,  and 
as  men  of  honour,  we  cannot  now  re- 
tire without  an  action.    Should  we 
neglect  this'  opportunity,  we  must  he 
responsible  before  God  and  man.  Too 
see  the  oonfosion  which  pervades  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  and  their  embar- 
rassment at  our  maiKBUvrea.    I  teave 
you  to  judge  whether  we  should  attack 
to-day,  or  wait  till  to-morrow.    It  is 
indeed  late ;  but  yon  roust  consider, 
that  by  throwing  up  mtrenchments 
during  the  night,  the  enemy  will  ren- 
der their  position  far  more  difficult  to 
force."    *^  Murder  and  massacre,"  re- 
plied    Slangenberg.      Marlborough, 
upon  this,  offered  him  two  English  for 
every  Dutch  battalion ;  but  this  too 
the  Dutchman  refused,  on  the  plea 
that  he  did  not  understand  English. 
Upon  this  the  Duke  offered  to  give 
him  German  regiments;  but  this  too 
was  declined,  upon  the  pretence  that 
the  attack  would  be  too  hazardous. 
Marlborough,  upon  this,  turned  to  the 
deputies  and  said — ^*  I  disdain  to  send 
troops  to  dangers  which  I  will  not 
myself  encounter.    I  wiU  lead  them 
where  the  peril  is  most  imminent.    I 
adjure  you,  g^tlemenl  for  the  love 
of  Gk>d  and  your  country,  do  not  let 
us  neglect  so  favourable  an  oppor* 
tonity."    But  it  waa  all  in  vain;  and 
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instead  of  acting,  the  Dutch  deputies 
and  generals  spent  three  hours  in  de- 
bating, until  night  came  on  and  it  was 
too  late  to  attempt  any  thing.  Such 
was  Marlborough's  chagrin  at  this 
disappointment,  that  he  said,  on  re- 
tiring from  the  field,  ^^  I  am  at  this 
moment  ten  years  older  than  I  was 
four  days  ago.'' 

Next  day^  as  Marlborough  had  fore- 
seen, the  enemy  had  strengthened 
their  position  with  field-works;  so  that 
it  was  utterly  hopeless  to  get  the 
Dutch  to  agree  to  an  attack  which 
then  would  indeed  hav«  been  hazard- 
ous, though  it  was  not  so  the  evening 
before.  The  case  was  now  irremedi- 
able. The  six  days'  bread  he  had 
tak^i  with  him  was  on  the  point  of 
being  exhausted,  and  a  protracted 
campaign  without  communication 
with  his  magaaines  was  impracticable. 
With  a  heavy  heart,  therefore,  Marl- 
borongh  remeasured  his  steps  to  the 
ground  he  had  left  in  front  of  the 
Dyle,  and  gave  orders  for  destroying 
the  lines  of  Lean,  which  he  had  car- 
ried with  so  much  ability.  His 
vexation  was  increased  afterwards, 
by  finding  that  the  consternation  of 
the  French  had  been  such  on  the  18th 
August,  when  he  was  so  urgent  to 
attack  them,  that  they  intended  only 
to  have  made  a  show  of  resistance,  ifi 
order  to  gain  time  for  their  baggage 
and  heavy  guns  to  retire  to  Brussels. 
To  all  appearance  Marlborough,  if  he 
had  not  been  so  shamefully  thwart- 
ed, would  have  illustrated  the  forest 
of  Soignies  by  a  victory  as  decisive  as 
that  of  Blenheim,  and  realized  the 
triumphant  entrance  to  Brussels  which 
Napoleon  anticipated  from  his  attack 
on  VVeltington  on  the  same  ground  a 
hundred  years  afterwards. 

Nothing  further,  of  any  moment, 
was  done. in  this  campaign,  except  the 
capture  of  Lean  and  levelling  of  the 
enemy's  lines  on  the  Gheet.  Marl- 
borough wrote  a  formal  letter  to  the 
States,  in  which  he  regretted  the  op- 


portunity which  had  been  lost,  which 
M.  Overkirk  had  coincided  with  him 
in  thinking  promised  a  great  and 
glorious  victory ;  and  he  added,  ^*  my 
heart  is  so  full  that  I  cannot  forbear 
representing  to  your  High  Mightinesses 
on  this  occasion,  that  I  find  my  au- 
thority here  to  be  much  less  than 
when  I  had  the  honour  to  command 
your  troops  in  Germany."*  The 
Dutch  generals  sent  in  their  counter- 
memorial  to  their  government,  which 
contains  a  curious  picture  of  their  idea 
of  the  subordination  and  direction  of 
an  army,  and  furnishes  a  key  to  the 
jealousy  which  had  proved  so  fatal  to 
the  common  cause.  They  complain- 
ed that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
"  without  holding  a  council  of  war, 
made  two  or  three  marches  for  the 
execution  of  some  design  formed  by  his 
Grace ;  and  we  cannot  conceal  from 
your  High  Mightinesses  that  all  the 
generals  of  our  army  think  it  very 
strange  that  they  should  not  have  the 
ieast  notice  of  the  said  marches,''^  f  It 
has  been  alreadymentioned  that  Marl- 
borough, like  every  other  good  gene- 
ral, kept  his  designs  to  himself,  from 
the  impossibility  of  otherwise  keep- 
ing them  from  the  enemy ;  and  that 
he  had  the  additional  motive,  in  the 
case  of  the  Dutch  deputies  and  gene- 
rals, of  being  desirous  ^^  to  cheat  them 
into  victory," 

Chagrined  by  disappointment,  and 
fully  convinced,  as  Wellington  was 
after  his  campaign  with  Cuesta  and 
the  Spaniards  at  Talavera,  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  attempt  any  thing 
further  with  such  impediments,  on 
the  part  of  the  Allies,  thrown  in  his 
way,  Marlborough  retired,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  September,  to  Tu-lemont, 
the  mineral  waters  of  which  had  been 
recommended  to  him;  and,  in  the 
end  of  October,  the  troops  on  both 
sides  went  into  winter  quarters.  His 
vexation  with  the  Dntch  at  this  period 
strongly  appeared  in  his  private  let- 
ters to  his  intimate  friends ;(  but, 


*  Marlborough  to  the  States,  Wavre,  19th  August  1705.    Desp.  II.  224. 

f  Dutch -Generals'  Mem.     Coxe,  W.  174. 

i  **  Several  prisoners  whom  we  have  taken,  as  well  as  the  deserters,  assure  us, 
that  they  should  have  made  no  other  defence  but  such  as  might  have  given  them 
time  to  draw  off  their  army  to  Brussels,  where  their  baggage  was  already  gone. 
By  this  yon  may  imagine  how  I  am  vexed,  seeing  very  plainly  I  am  joined  with 
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thongh  he  exerted  himself  to  the  at- 
mo8t  dnring  the  suspension  of  opera- 
tions in  the  field,  both  by  memorials 
to  his  own  government,  and  represen- 
tations to  the  Dutch  ralers,  to  get 
the  direction  of  the  army  pat  upon  a 
better  footing,  yet  he  had  magnanim- 
ity and  patriotism  enough  to  sacrifioe 
his  private  feelings  to  the  public  good. 
Instead  of  striving,  therefore,  to  in- 
flame the  resentment  Of  the  English 
cabinet  at  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
generals,  he  strove  only  to  moderate 
it ;  and  prevailed  on  them  to  suspend 
tiie  sending  of  a  formal  remonstrance, 
which  they  had  prepared,  to  the 
States-general,  till  the  efiect  of  his 
own  private  representation  in  that 
quarter  was  first  ascertained.  The 
result  proved  that  he  had  judged 
wisely ;  his  disinterested  conduct  met 
with  the  deserved  rewaixl.  The  pa- 
triotic party,  both  in  England  and  at 
the  Hague,  was  strongly  roused  in  his 
favour;  the  factious  accusations  of 
the  English  Tories,  like  those  of  the 
Whigs  a  century  after  against  Wel- 
lington, were  silenced;  the  States- 
general  were  compelled  by  the  public 
indignation  to  withdraw  from  their 
communis  the  generals  who  had 
thwarted  his  measures  ;  and,  without 
risking  the  union  of  the  two  powers, 
the  factious,  selfish  men  who  had 
endangered  the  object  of  their  alli- 
ance, were  for  ever  deprived  of  the 
means  of  dmng  mischief. 

But  while  the  danger  was  thus  abated 
in  one  quarter,  it  only  became  more 
serious  in  another.  The  Dutch  bad 
been  protected,  and*  hindered  from 
breaking  off  from  the  alliance,  only 
by  endangering  the  fidelity  of  the 
Austrians;  and  it  had  now  become 


indispensable,  at  all  hasarda,  to  do 
something  to  appease  their  jealoosies. 
The  Imperial  cabinet,  in  additioa  to 
the    war   in   Italy,   on   the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  was 
now  involved  in  serious  hostilities  in 
Hnngaiy ;  and  felt  the  difiBculty.  or 
rather  impossibUity,  of  maintaining 
the  contest  at  once  in  so  maoj  dttfer- 
ent  quarters.     The  croea  march  of 
Maribopough  from   th«   Moselle  to 
Flanders,  however  kwdly  called  for 
by  the  danger  and  neoeastties  of  the 
States,  bad  been  viewed  with  ajeai- 
ous  eye  by  the  Emperor,  as  tending 
to  lead  the  war  away  from  the  side 
of  Lorraine,  with  whidi  the  Geroaa 
interests  were  wound  up;   and  the 
instances  were  loud  and  frcqaeiit,  that, 
now  that  the  interests  of  the  Dutch 
were   sufficiently   provided   for,   he 
should  return  with  the  English  con- 
tingent to  that,  the  proper  theatre  of 
offensive   operations.    But  Muibo- 
rough's  experience  had  taught  hnn, 
that   as  little   reliance   was  to  be 
placed  on  the  co-operation  of  the 
Margrave  of  Baden,  and  the  lesser 
German  powers,  as  on  that  of  the 
Dutch ;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  alto- 
gether in  vain  to  attempt  another 
campaign  either  in  Germany  or  Flaa- 
ders,  unless  some  more  elfootnal  mea- 
sures  were   taken   to  qtpease  the 
jealousies,  and  secure  the  oo-open^ 
tion  of  this  discordant  aUiaBoe,  thaa 
had  hitherto  been  done.    With  this 
view,  after  having  atranged  matters 
to  his  satisfaction  at  the  Uagoe,  when 
Slangenberg  was  removed  froin  the 
command,  he  rep^red  to  Yienna  in 
November^  ud  thence  soon  after  to 
Beriln. 
Marlborough's  extimordiMiy  ad- 


people  who  will  never  do  any  tfaiDg.*'—lfar2&orou^A  to  QiMtphm,  Awgfm  24 
1705. 

**  M.  Overkirk  et  moi  avons  d^abord  M  reeonfiajtre  les  poates  que  noos  vea- 
lions  attaqaer,  et  rarm^  6tant  rang^  en  batulle  snr  le  n^di,  nous  arioas  toet 
d'esperer,  avec  la  benediction  da  ciel|  va  notre  rapMorit^  et  la  bonc^  dee  tromwi» 
une  heurpuae  jouroee ;  mala  BIM.  lea  deputes  de  r6tat  ajant  vonla  cooaaltfr 
lenra  g^n^aux,  et  lea  trottvant  de  differenlea  senliBenta  d'aree  M.  Orcrkirk  <c 
moi,  ils  ii*ont  paa  touIu  paaaer  outre.  De  aorte  que  tout  notre  deeaein,  apr^ 
TaYoir  ai^iid  jusque  \^  a  &hou4,  et  noua  avona  rebrouaad  chemin  pour  aller  con- 
m»*ncer  la  demolition  dea  Lignes,  et  prendre  Lean.  Voua  ponves  bien  eroire«  Meo- 
aieur,  que  je  auia  au  deMapoir  d'etre  oblig^  d'easuyor  encore  ce  contretempa ;  mais 
Je  vois^  bien  qull  ne  fant  pas  plus  aonger  k  agir  offenaivcment  avec  oea  mcaakani 
^A*'^*"*  ^'  "^  ^euleot  rien  riaquer  quand  meme  ila  ont  tout  Tadvantage  de  lenr 
c6te. '  — j^ari6oroiyA  at*  CqmU  dU  Wart§nberg,  Wamre,  20  Ao^  1705.  Jk- 
spatcheM,  IL  226.  ' 
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dress  and  powers  of  peranadion  did 
not  deeert  him  on  this  critical  occa- 
sion.   Never  was  moi*e  stronglj  ex- 
emplified the  tmth  of  Chestertield^B 
remark,  that  manner  had  as  much 
weight  as  matter  in  procuring  him 
success ;  and  that  he  was  elevated  to 
greatness  as  much  on  the  wings  of 
the  Graces  as  by  the  strength  of  Mi- 
nerva.   Great  as  were  the  difficnlties 
which  attended  the  holding  together 
the  grand  alliance,  they  all  yielded  to 
the  magic  of  his  name  and  the  fasci- 
nation of  his  manner.    At  Bemsberg 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the 
Elector  a  promise  for  the  increase  of 
his  contingent,  and  leave  for  it  to  be 
sent  into  Italy,  where  its  co-operation 
was  required ;  at  Frankfort  he  over- 
came, by  persuasion  and  address,  the 
diffieolties  of  the  Margrave  of  Baden ; 
and  at  Vienna  he  was  magnificently 
received,  and  soon  obtuued  unbound- 
ed credit  with  the  Emperor.  He  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  prince  of  the 
empire,  with  the  most  flattering  assu- 
rances of  esteem ;  and  ilted  by  the 
nobles,  who  vied  ^ith  each  other  in 
demonstrations  of  respect  to  the  Ulas- 
trious  conqueror  of  Blenheim.  During 
his  short  sojourn  of  a  fortnight  there, 
he  aaeoeeded  in  allaying  the  suspi- 
cions and  quieting  the  apprehensions 
of  the  Emperor,  which  no  other  man 
conkl  have  done;  and,  having  ar- 
ranged the  plan  of  the  next  campaign^ 
and  raised,  on  his  own  credit,  a  loan 
of  100,000  crowns  for  the  imperial 
court  firom  the  bankers,  as  well  as  pro- 
mised one  of  L.250,000  more,  which 
he  afterwards  obtained  in  London, 
he  set  out  for  Berlin,  where  his  pre- 
sence was  not  lees  necessary  to  stimu- 
late the  exertions  and  appease  the 
complaints  of  the  King  of  Prussfai. 
He  arrived  there  on  the  dOth  No- 
vember, and  on  the  same  evening  had 
an  audience  of  the  King,  to  whose 
strange  and  capricious  temper  he  so 
comptotely    accommodated    himself, 
that  he  allayed  all  bis  discontents,  and 
brought  him  over  completely  to  his 
views.  He  prevailed  on  him  to  renew 
the  treaty  for  the  famishing  of  eight 
thousand  men  to  aid  the  common 
cause,  and  to  repahr  the  chasms  occa- 
sioned by  the  campaign  in  their  ranks, 
as  well  as  revoke  the  orders  which 
had  been  issued  for  their  return  from 
Italy,  where  their  removal  would  have 


proved  of  essential  detriment.    This 
concession,  in  the  words  of  the  prime 
minister  who  announced  it,  was  grant- 
ed '*  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  the  Queen, 
and  of  particular  friendship  to  the 
Dake»**    From  Berlin  he  went,  loaded 
with  honours  and  presents,  to  Han- 
over, where  jealousies  of  a  different 
kind,  but  not  less  dangerous,  had 
arisen  in  consequence  of  the  appre- 
hensions there  entertained,  that  the 
Whigs  were  endeavouring  to  thwart 
the  eventual  succession  of  the  House 
of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of  England. 
Marlborough *s  address,  however,  here 
also  sncce^ed  in  overcoming  all  diffi- 
culties ;  and,  after  a  sojourn  of  only  a 
few  days,  he  departed  in  the  highest 
favour  both  with  the  Elector  aud  his 
mother.    From  thence  he  hastened 
to  the  Hague,  where  he  remained  a 
fortnight,  and  succeeded  in  a  great 
degree  in  removing  those  difficulties, 
and  smoothing  down  those  jealousies, 
which  had  proved  so  injurious  to  the 
common  cause  in  the  preceding  cam- 
paign.   He  prevailed  on  the  Dutch  to 
reject  separate  offers  of  accommoda- 
tion, which  had  been  made  to  them  by 
the  French  government.  Having  thus 
put  all  things  on  as  favourable  a  foot- 
ing as  could  be  hoped  for  on  the  Con- 
tinent, he  embarked  for  England  in  the 
beginning  of  January  1705 — having 
overcome  greater  difficulties,  and  oh- 
tained  greater  advantages,  in  the  course 
of  this  winter  campaign,  with  his  di- 
vided allies,  than  he  ever  did  during 
a  summer  campaign  with  the  enemy. 
Every  one,  how  cursorily  soever  he 
may  be  acquainted  with  Wellington's 
campaigns,  must  be  struck  with  the 
great  similarity  between  the  difficul- 
ties which  thus  beset  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  in  the  earlier  periods  of 
bis  career,  and  those  which  at  a  subse- 
quent period  so  long  hampered  the 
fmius  and  thwarted  the  efforts  of 
ngland^S  greatest  general.   8langcn- 
berg's  jealousy  was  an  exact  counter- 
part of  that  of  Cuesta  at  Talavera ; 
the  timidity  of  the  Dutch  authorities 
was  precisely  similar  to  that  of  the 
Portuguese  regency ;  the  difficulty  of 
appeasing  the  jealousy  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  identical  with  that  which  so 
often  compelled  Wellington  to  hurry 
from  the  field  to  Lisbon  and  Cadiz. 
Such  is  the  selfishness  of  human  na- 
ture that  it  seems  impossible  to  get 
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men,  actaated  by  different  interests, 
to  concur  in  any  measures  for  the  ge- 
neral good  but  under  the  pressure  of 
immediate  danger,  so  threatening  as 
to  be  obvious  to  every  understanding, 
or  by  the  influence  of  ability  and  ad- 
dress of  the  very  highest  order.  It  is 
this  which  in  every  age  has  caused  the 
weakness  of  the  best-cemented  con- 
federacies, and  so  often  enabled  single 
powers,  not  possessing  a  fourth  part 
of  their  material  resources,  to  triumph 
over  them.  And  it  is  in  the  power  of 
overcoming  these  difficulties,  and  al- 
laying those  jealousies,  that  one  of 
the  most  important  qualities  of  the 
general  of  an  alliance  is  to  be  found. 

Marlborough  sailed  for  the  Conti- 
nent, to  take  the  command  of  the 
armies  in  the  Low  Countries,  on  the 
20th  April  1706.  His  design  was  to 
have  transferred  the  seat  of  war  into 
Italy,  as  affairs  had  become  so  nnpro- 
mising  in  that  quarter  as  to  be  well- 
nigh  desperate.  The  Imperialists  had 
been  surprised  by  the  French  general, 
Yenddme,  in  their  quai'ters  near  Como, 
and  driven  into  the  mountains  behind 
that  town  with  the  loss  of  three  thou- 
sand men;  so  that  all  hold  of  the 
plain  of  Lombardy  was  lost.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  was  even  threatened 
with  a  siege  in  his  capital  of  Turin. 
The  Margrave  of  Baden  was  display- 
ing his  usual  fractions  and  impracti- 
cable disposition  on  the  Upper  Rhine : 
it  seemed,  in  Marlborough^s  words, 
'*  as  if  he  had  no  other  object  in  view 
but  to  cover  his  own  capital  and  resi- 
dence.'* In  Flanders,  the  habitual  pro- 
crastination and  tardiness  of  the  Dutch 
had  so  thrown  back  the  preparations, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  begin  the 
campaign  so  early  as  he  had  intended ; 
and  the  jealousies  of  the  cabinets  of 
Berlin  and  Copenhagen  had  again  re- 
vived to  such  a  degree,  that  no  aid 
was  to  be  expected  either  from  the 
Prussian  or  Danish  contingents.  It 
was  chiefly  to  get  beyond  the  reacJi 
of  such  troublesome  and  inconstant 
neighbours,  that  Marlborough  was  so 
desirous  of  transferring  the  seat  of 
war  to  Italy,  where  he  would  have 
been  beyond  their  reach.  But  all  his 
efforts  failed  in  inducing  the  States- 
general  to  allow  any  part  of  their 
f[^P8  to  be  employed  to  the  south  of 
ul^l'  "^'■'  indeed,  could  it  rea- 
sonably  have  been  expected  that  they 


would  consent  to  hazaxd  thdr  forces, 
in  an  expedition  not  immediately  con- 
nected with  their  interests,  to  so  dis- 
tant a  quarter.  The  umbrage  of  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  at  the  conduct  of 
Queen  Anne,  had  become  so  exc(»- 
sive,  that  he  positively  refused  to  let 
his  contuigent  march.  The  Danea 
and  Hessians  excused  themselves  on 
various  pretences  from  moving  their 
troops  to  the  south ;  and  the  Emperor, 
instead  of  contributing  any  thing  to 
the  war  in  Flanders,  was  nrgoit  that 
snccour  should  be  sent,  and  that  the 
Bnglish  general  should,  in  person, 
take  the  command  on  the  Moselle. 
Marlborough  was  thus  reduced  to  tbe 
Englbh  troops,  and  those  in  the  pay 
of  Holland;  but  they  amounted  to 
nearly  sixty  thousand  men ;  and,  on 
the  19th  May,  he  set  out  from  the 
Hague  to  take  the  command  of  this 
force,  which  lay  in  front  of  the  old 
French  frontier  on  the  river  Djle. 
Marshal  Villeroi  had  there  ooUe^ed 
sixty-two  thousand  men ;  so  that  the 
two  armies,  in  point  o!f  numerical 
strength,  were  very  nearly  equaL 

The  English  general  had  establi^ied 
a  secret  correspondence  with  one  Pis- 
quini,  an  inhabitant  of  Namur,  through 
whose  agency,  and  that  of  some  other 
citizens  of  the  town  who  were  io* 
dined  to  the  Imperial  interest,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  make  himself 
master  of  that  important  fortress. 
To  facilitate  that  attempt,  and  have 
troops  at  hand  ready  to  take  advan- 
tage of  any  opening  that  might  be 
afforded  them  in  that  quarter,  he 
moved  towards  Tirlemont,  directiog 
his  march  by  the  sources  of  the  Uuk 
Gheet  Determined  to  cover  Namor, 
and  knowing  that  the  Hanoveriaus 
and  Hessians  were  absent,  Villeroi 
marched  out  of  his  lines,  in  order  to 
stop  the  advance  of  the  Allies,  and 
give  battle  in  the  open  field.  On  tbe 
20th  May,  the  English  and  Dutch 
forces  effected  their  junction  at  Bit- 
sia;  and  on  the  day  following  the 
Danish  contingent  arrived,  Mi^bo- 
rough  having  by  great  exertions  per- 
suaded them  to  come  np  from  the 
Rhine,  upon  rooeiving  a  guarantee  for 
their  pay  from  the  Dutch  govemmeot 
This  raised  his  force  to  seventy-three 
battalions  and  one  hundred  and  twea- 
ly-four  squadrons.  The  French  had 
seventy-four  battalions  and  one  hoB- 
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dred  and  twenty-elgbt  squadrons ;  but 
they  had  a  much  greater  advantage 
in  the  homogeneous  quality  of  their 
troops,  who  were  all  of  one  country ; 
while  the  forces  of  the  confederates 
were  drawn  from  three  different  na- 
tions, speaking  different  languages, 
and  many  of  whom  had  never  acted 
in  the  field  together.  Cacbgan,  with 
six  hundred  horse,  formed  the  van- 
guard of  Marlborough^s  army ;  and  at 
daybreak  on  the  22d,  he  beheld  the 
enemy's  army  grouped  in  dense  masses 
in  the  strong  camp  of  Mont  St  Andr^. 
As  their  position  stretched  directly 
across  the  allied  line  of  march,  a  battle 
was  unavoidable;  and  Marlborough 
no  sooner  was  informed  of  it,  than 
with  a  joyous  heart  he  prepared  for 
the  conflict. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy, 
and  which  has  become  so  famous  by 
the  battle  of  Ramilies  which  follow- 
ed, was  on  the  summit  of  an  elevated 
glatean  forming  the  highest  ground  in 
irabant,  immediately  above  the  two 
sources  of  the  Little  Gheet.    The  pla* 
teau  above  them  is  varied  by  gentle 
undulations,  interspersed  with  garden 
gronnds,   and   dotted   with   coppice 
woods.    From  it  the  two  Gheets,  the 
Mehaigne   and  the  Dyle,  take  their 
source,  and  flow  in  different  directions, 
so  that  it  is  the  most  elevated  ground 
in  the  whole  country.    The  descents 
from  the  summit  of  the  plateau  to 
the  Great  Gheet  are  steep  and  abrupt ; 
but  the  other  rivers  rise  in  marshes 
and  mosses,  which  are  very  wet,  and  in 
some  places  impassable.  Marlborough 
was  well  aware  of  the  strength  of  the 
position  on  the  summit  of  this  emi- 
nence, and  he  had  used  all  the  dispatch 
in  his  power  to  reach  it  before  the 
enemy^  but  Yilleroi  had  less  ground 
to  go  over,  and  had  his  troops  in  battle 
array  on  the  summit  before  the  Eng- 
lish appeared  in  sight.    The  position 
which  they  occupied  ran  along  the 
front  of  a  curve  facing  inwards,  and 
overhanging  the  sources  of  the  Little 
Gheet.  Theur  troops  extended  along 
the  crest  of  the  ridge  above  the  mar- 
flhes,    having   the  village  of  Autre 
Eglise  in  its  front  on  the  extreme 
1^  the  villages  of  Offuz  and  Rami- 
lies in  its  front,  and  its  extreme  right 
on  the  high  grounds  which  overhung 
the  course  of  the  Mehaigne,  and  the 
old  dumsi^  of  Bmnehand  which  ran 


near  and  parallel  to  its  banks.  Their 
right  stretched  to  the  Mehaigne,  on 
which  it  rested,  and  the  village  of 
Tavieres  on  its  banks  was  strongly 
occupied  by  foot-soldiers.  The  French 
foot  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines,  with 
the  villages  in  their  front  strongly  oc- 
cupied by  infantry.  In  Ramilies 
alone  twenty  battalions  were  posted. 
The  great  bulk  of  their  horse  was 
arranged  also  in  two  lines  on  the 
right,  across  the  chauss^  pf  Bmne- 
hand, by  which  part  of  the  Allied  co- 
lumn was  to  advance.  On  the  high- 
est point  of  the  ridge  occupied  by  the 
French,  and  in  the  rear  of  their  ex- 
treme right,  commanding  the  whole 
field  of  battle,  behind  the  mass  of 
cavalry,  was  the  tomb  or  barrow  of 
Ottomond,  a  German  hero  of  renown 
in  ancient  days,  which  it  was  evident 
would  become  the  subject  of  a  des- 
perate strife  between  the  contending 
parties  in  the  conflict  which  was  ap- 
proaching. 

Marlborough  no  sooner  came  in 
sight  of  the  enemy^s  position  than  he 
formed  his  own  plan  of  attack.  His 
troops  were  divided  into  ten  columns ; 
the  cavalry  being  into  two  lines  on 
each  wmg,  the  infantry  in  six  columns 
in  the  centre.  He  at  once  saw  that 
the  French  right,  surmounted  by  the 
lofty  plateau  on  which  the  tomb  of 
Ottomond  was  placed,  was  the  key  of 
the  position,  and  against  that  ho  re- 
solved to  direct  the  weight  of  his  on- 
set ;  but  the  better  to  conceal  his  real 
design,  he  determined  to  make  a 
vehement  false  attack  on  the  village 
of  Autre  Eglise  and  the  French  left. 
The  nature  of  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  allies  and  enemy  respectively,  fa- 
voured this  design;  for  the  French 
were  posted  round  the  circumference 
of  a  segment,  while  the  allies  occupied 
the  centre  and  chord,  so  that  they 
could  move  with  greater  rapidity  than 
their  opponents  from  one  part  of  the 
field  to  another.  Marlborough's  stra- 
tagem was  entirely  successful.  He 
formed,  in  the  fint  instance,  with 
some  ostentation,  a  weighty  column 
of  attack  opposite  to  the  French  left, 
menacing  the  village  of  Autre  Fglise. 
No  sooner  didViUeroi  perceive  this 
than  he  drew  a  considerable  body  of 
infantry  from  his  centre  behind  Ofiuz, 
and  marched  them  with  the  utmost 
expedition  to  reinforce  the  threatened 
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point  on  his  left.  When  Marlboroagh 
saw  this  cross-movement  fakiy  com- 
menced, skilfully  availing  himself  of 
a  rising  ground  on  which  tbe  front  ot 
his  column  of  attack  on  his  right  was 
placed,  be  directed  the  second!  ine  and 
oolnmns  in  support  when  the  front 
had  reached  the  edge  of  the  plateau, 
where  they  obstructed  tbe  view  of 
those  behind  them,  to  halt  in  a  hollow 
where  they  could  not  be  seen,  and 
immediately  after,  still  concealed  from 
the  enemy's  sight,  to  defile  rapidly  to 
the  left  till  they  came  into  the  rear  of 
the  left  centre.  The  Danish  horse, 
twenty  squadrons  strong,  under  the 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  were  at  the 
same  time  placed  in  a  third  line  be- 
hind the  cavalry  of  the  left  wing,  so 
as  to  bring  the  weight  of  his  home  as 
well  as  foot  into  that  quarter. 

At  half  past  twelve  the  cannonade 
began  on  both  sides,  and  that  of  the 
French  played  heavily  on  the  columns 
of  the  confederates  advancing  to  the 
attack.  The  Allied  right  wing,  direct- 
ed against  Autre  Eglisc,  steadily  ad- 
vanced up  the  slopes  from  the  banks 
of  the  Little  Gheet  to  the  edge  of  the 
plateau;  but  there  they  halted,  de- 
ployed into  line,  and  opened  their  fire 
in  such  a  position  as  to  conceal  entirely 
the  transfer  of  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
in  their  rear  to  the  Allied  left.  No 
sooner  had  they  reached  it,  than  the 
attack  began  in  real  earnest,  and  with 
a  preponderating  force  in  that  direc* 
tion.  Colonel  Wertonville,  with  four 
Dutch  battalions,  advanced  against 
Tavieres,  while  twelve  battalions  in 
columns  of  companies,  supported  by 
a  strong  reserve,  began  the  attack  on 
Bamilies  in  the  left  centre.  The  ve- 
hemence of  this  assault  soon  convin- 
ced Yilleroi  that  the  real  attack' of  the 
Allies  was  in  that  quarter ;  but  he  had 
no  reserve  of  foot  to  support  the  troops 
in  the  villages,  every  disposable  man 
having  been  sent  off  to  the  left  in  the 
direction  of  Autre  Eglise.  In  this 
dilemma,  he  hastily  ordered  fourteen 
squadrons  of  horse  to  dismount,  and, 
supported  by  two  Swiss  battalions, 
moved  them  up  to  the  support  of  the 
troops  in  Tavieres.  Before  they  could 
arrive,  however,  the  Dutch  battalions 
had  with  great  gallantry  carried  that 
village;  and  Marlborough,  directing 
the  Danish  horse,  under  the  brave 
Duke  of  Wirtemberg,   against  the 


flank  of  tbe  dismoonted  drmooiu,  u 
they  were  in  column  and  marchiDg 
np,  speedily  cut  them  in  pieces,  ud 
hurled  back  the  Swiss  in  confiisioQ  oo 
the  French  horse,  who  were  idvao- 
cing  to  their  support 

Following  up  his  success,  Orerkirk 
next  charged  the  first  line  of  adrao- 
eing  French  cavalry  with  the  fint  line 
of  the  Allied  horse,  and  sach  waa  the 
vigour  of  his  ons^  that  tbe  eoenj 
were  broken  and  thrown  back.   Bat 
the  second  line  of  French  and  Bava- 
rian horse  soon  came  up,  and  sssaii- 
ing  Overfcirk^s  men  when  they  wen 
disordered  by  saocess,  and  Utde  ex- 
pecting another  stru^^,  overthrew 
them  without  diflEteulty,  drove  thfloi 
back  in  great  oonfosion,  and  almost 
entirely  restored  the  battle  u  that 
quarter.    The  danger  was  immineDt 
that  the  victorions  French  horae,har« 
ing  cleared  the  open  ground  of  their 
opponents,  would  wheel  aboat  aad 
attack  m  rear  the  twelve  battalioaa 
who  were  warmly  engaged  with  the 
attack  on  Bamilies.    Marlborough  ia* 
staatly  saw  the  danger,  and  puttiog 
himself  at  the  head  of  seventeen  squa- 
drons at  band,  htmaelf  led  them  on 
to  stop  the  progress  of  the  victorioo* 
horse;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
sent  orders  for  every  disposable  aabit 
to  come  up  from  bis  right  with  the 
utmost   expedition.      The  monent 
was    critical,   and    nothing  hot  tbe 
admirable  intrepidity  and  preseoee 
of  mind  of  the  English  general  re- 
trieved the  Allied  aflfairs.  Leading  oi 
the  reserve  of  the  Allied  horse  vith 
his  wonted  gallantry,  under  a  dread- 
ful fire  fi'om  the  Frendi  batteries  oo 
the  hdghts  behind  Bamilies,  be  wai 
recogniMd  by  some  French  troopen, 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  served  in 
the  time  of  Charles  II.,  wbonadet 
sndden  rush  at  him.    They  bad  well* 
nigh  made  him  prisoner,  for  tbeysac* 
oeeded  in  surrounding  the  Doke  be- 
fore his  men  could  come  np  to  tbe  res- 
cue, and  he  only  extricated  bimsell 
from  the  throng  cf  assailants  by  fight* 
ing  his  way  ont,  like  the  ko^ts  of 
old,  sword  in  hand.    He  next  tried  to 
leap  a  ditch,  bnt  his  hone  fell  u  the 
attempt;  and  when  mounting  soother 
horse,  given  him  by  his  aide-de-camp 
Captain  Moleaworth,  Colonel  fiing* 
field,  his  eqneiy,  who  held  tbe  stif^ 
rop,  had  his  head  eairiad  off  by  acaa* 
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Don  ball.  The  imminent  danger  of 
their  beloved  general,  however,  re- 
▼iyed  the  spirit  of  his  troops,  whom 
the  dreadful  severitj  of  the  cannonade 
had,  during  the  scuffle,  thrown  into 
disorder ;  and,  re-forming  with  great 
celerity,  they  again  returned  with  des- 
perate resolution  to  the  charge. 

At    this   critical    moment,   when 
nothing  was    as   yet  decided,    the 
twenty  fresh  squadrons  whom  Marl- 
borongh  had  so  opportunely  called  up 
from  the  Allied  right,  wereseen  gallop* 
ing  at  full  speed,  but  still  in  regular 
Older,  on  the  plain  behind  this  despe- 
rate conflict.   Halting  directly  in  rear 
of  the  spot  where  the  horee  on  both 
sides  were  so  vehemently  engaged, 
they  wheeled  into  line,  and  advanced, 
in  close  order  and  admirable  array, 
to  the  support  of  the  Duke.    £n- 
conraged  by  this  powerful  reinforce- 
ment, the  whole  Allied  cavalry  re- 
formed, and  crowded  forward  in  three 
lines,  wUh  loud  shouts,  to  the  attack 
of  the  now  intimidated  and  disheart- 
ened French.    They  no  longer  with- 
stood  the  onset,  but,  turning  their 
horses*  heads,  fled  with  precipitation. 
The  low  grounds  between  Ramilies 
and  the  old  chauss^e  were  quickly  pass- 
ed, and  the  victorious  horse,  pressing 
up  the  slope  on  the  opposite  side, 
erelong  reached  the  summit  of  the 
plateaa.    The  tomb  of  Ottomond,  its 
highest  point,  and  vitiible  from  the 
whole  field  of  battle,  was  soon  seen 
resplendent  with  sabres  and  cuirasses, 
amidst  a  throng  of  horae ;  and  deafen- 
ing shouts,  heard  over  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  both  armies,  announced  that 
the  crowning  point  and  key  of  the 
whole  position  was  carried. 

But  Yilleroi  was  an  able  and  de- 
termined general,  and  bis  soldiers 
fought  with  the  inherent  bravery  of 
the  French  nation.  The  contest,  thus 
virtually  decided,  was  not  yet  over. 
A  fierce  fight  was  raging  around 
Ramilies,  where  the  garrison  of 
twenty  French  battalions  opposed  a 
stoat  resistance  to  Schulta's  grena- 
diers. By  degrees,  however,  the  latter 
guned  ground ;  two  Swiss  battalions, 
which  had  long  and  resoluitely  held 
their  ground,  were  at  length  forced 
back  into  the  village,  and  some  of  the 
nearest  houses  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Allies.  Upon  this  the  whole 
rushed  forward,  and  drove  the  enemy 


in  a  mass  out  of  it  towards  the 
high  grounds  in  their  rear.  The  Mar- 
quis Maffei,  however,  rallied  two  regi- 
ments of  Cologne  guards,  in  a  hollow 
way  leading  up  from  the  village  to 
the  plateau,  and  opposed  so  vigorous 
a  resistance  that  he  not  only  checked 
the  pursuit  but  regained  part  of  the 
villi^e.  But  Marlborough,  whose  eye 
was  every  where,  no  sooner  saw  this 
than  he  ordered  up  twenty  battalions 
in  reserve  behind  the  centre,  and  they 
speedily  cleared  the  village;  and 
Mafiei,  with  bis  gallant  troops,  being 
charged  in  flank  by  the  victorious 
horse  at  the  very  time  that  he  was 
driven  out  of  the  village  by  the  in- 
fantry, was  made  prisoner,  and  al- 
most all  his  men  taken  or  destroyed. 

The  victory  was  now  decided  on  the 
British  left  and  centre,  where  alone 
the  real  attack  bad  been  made.    But 
so  vehement  had  been  the  onset,  so 
desperate  the  passage  of  arms  which 
had  taken  place,    that  though   the 
battle  bad   lasted  little  more  than 
three  hours,  the  victors  were  nearly 
in  as  great  disorder  as  the  vanquished. 
Horse,  foot,  and  artillery,  were  blend- 
ed together  in  wild  confasion ;  es- 
pecially between  Ramilies  and  the 
Mehaigne,  and   thence   up   to   the 
tomb  of  Ottomond,  in  consequence 
of  the  various  charges  of  all  arms 
which  had  so  rapidly  succeeded  each 
other  on  the   same  narrow  space. 
Marlborough,  seeing  this,  halted  his 
troops,  before  hazarding  any  thing  fur- 
ther, on  the  ground  where  they  stood, 
which,  in  the  left  and  centre,  was 
where  the  enemy  had  been  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action.  Yilleroi 
skilfully  availed  himself  of  this  breath- 
ing-time   to    endeavour  to  re-form 
his  broken  troops,  and  take  up  a  new 
line  from  Geest-a-Grerompont,  on  his 
right,     through     Offaz    to    Autre 
Eglise,  still  held  by  its  original  gar- 
rison, on  his  left.   But  in  making  the 
retrograde  movement,  so  as  to  get 
his  men  into  this  oblique  position, 
he    was    even    more  impeded   and 
thrown  Into  disorder  by  the  baggage 
waggons  and  dismonnted  guns  on  the 
heights,  than  the  Allies  had  been  in 
the  plain  below.    Marlborough  seeing 
this,  resolved  to  give  the  enemy  no 
time  to  rally,  but  again  sounding  the 
charffe,  ordered  infantry  and  cavalry 
to  advance.    A  strong  column  passed 
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the  morass  in  which  the  Little  Gheet 
takes  its  rise,  directing  their  steps 
towards  Offoz ;  bat  the  enemy,  panic- 
strQck  as  at  Waterloo,  by  the  general 
advance  of  the  victors,  gave  way  on 
all  sides.  Offaz  was  abandoned  with- 
oat  firing  a  shot ;  the  cavalry  pursaed 
with  headlong  fary,  and  soon  the 
plateau  of  Mont  St  Andre  was  cover- 
ed with  a  mass  of  fugitives.  The 
troops  in  observation  on  the  right, 
seeing  the  victory  gained  on  the  left 
and  centre,  of  their  own  accord  join- 
ed in  the  pursuit,  and  soon  made 
themselves  masters  of  Autre  Egllse 
and  the  heights  behind  it.  The 
Spanish  and  Bavarian  horse-guards 
made  a  gallant  attempt  to  stem  the 
flood  of  disaster,  but  without  attain- 
ing their  object ;  it  only  led  to  their 
own  destruction.  Charged  by  Grene- 
ral  Wood  and  Colonel  Wyndham  at 
the  head  of  the  English  horse-guards, 
they  were  cut  to  pieces.  The  rout 
now  became  universal,  and  all  resist- 
ance ceased.  In  frightful  oonfasion, 
a  disorganized  mass  of  horse  and  foot, 
abandoning  their  guns,  streamed  over 
the  plateau,  poured  headlong  down 
the  banks  of  the  Great  Gheet,  on 
the  other  side,  and  fled  towards  Lou- 
vain,  which  they  reached  in  the 
most  dreadful  disorder  at  two  o^clock 
in  the  morning.  The  British  horse, 
under  Lord  Orkney,  did  not  draw 
bridle  from  the  pursuit  till  they 
reached  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
fortress ;  having,  besides  fighting  the 
battle,  marched  full  five-and-twenty 
miles  that  day.  Marlborough  hidted 
for  the  night,  and  established  head- 
quarters at  Mildert,  thirteen  miles 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  five  from 
Lonvain. 

The  trophies  of  the  battle  of  Rami- 
lies  were  immense;  but  they  were 
even  exceeded  by  its  results.  The 
loss  of  the  French  in  killed  and 
wounded  was  7000  men,  and,  in 
addition  to  that,  6000  prisoners 
were  taken.  With  the  desertion  in 
the  days  after  the  battle,  they  were 
weakened  by  full  15,000  men.  They 
lost  fifty-two  guns,  their  whole  bag- 
gage and  pontoon  train,  all  theur 
caissons,  and  eighty  standards  wrest- 
ed from  them  in  fair  fight.    Among 


the  prisoners  were  the  Priaoes  de 
Sonbise  and  Rohan,  and  a  son  of 
Marshal  Tallard.  The  victors  lost 
1066  killed,  and  2567  wounded,  ia 
all,  3633.  The  great  and  nnnsaal 
proportion  of  kill^  to  the  wounded, 
shows  how  desperate  and  hand  to 
hand,  as  in  ancient  battles,  the  fight- 
ing had  been.  Overkirk  nobly  sop- 
ported  the  Duke  in  this  action,  and 
not  only  repeatedly  charged  at  the 
head  of  his  horse,  but  continued  oo 
horseback  in  the  pursuit  till  one  in 
the  morning,  when  he  narrowly  es- 
caped death  from  a  Bavarian  officer 
whom  he  had  made  prisoner,  sod 
given  back  his  sword,  saying,  *^  Toa 
are  a  gentleman,  and  may  keep  it'' 
The  base  wretch  no  sooner  got  it 
into  his  hand  than  be  made  a  lounge 
at  the  Dutch  general,  but  fbrtunately 
missed  his  blow,  and  was  immediately 
out  down  for  his  treachery  by  Over- 
klrk^s  orderly. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  splen- 
did victory,  was  the  acquisition  of 
nearly  all  Austrian  FUuiders— Brus- 
sels, Lonvain,  Mechlin,  Alort,  Laise, 
and  nearly  all  the  great  towns  of 
Brabant,  opened  their  gates  immedi- 
ately after.  Ghent  and  Bmges 
speedily  followed  the  example ;  and 
Daun  and  Oudenarde  also  soon  de- 
clared for  the  Austrian  caose.  Of 
all  the  towns  in  Flanders,  Antwerp, 
Ostend,  !Nieupart,  and  Donkirk  alone 
held  out  for  the  fSnench ;  and  to  their 
reduction  the  Duke  immediately 
turned  his  attention.  The  public 
transports  in  Holland  knew  do 
bounds ;  they  much  exceeded  what  had 
been  felt  for  the  victory  of  Bloiheim, 
for  that  only  saved  Germany,  but  this 
delivered  themselves.  The  wretched 
jealousy  which  had  so  long  thwarted 
the  Duke,  as  it  does  every  other  really 
great  man,  was  fairly  overpowered  m 
^^the  electric  shock  of  a  nations 
gratitude."  In  England,  the  rejoi- 
cings were  equally  enthusiastic,  and  a 
solemn  thanksgiving,  at  which  the 
Queen  attend^  in  person  at  St 
PauPs,  gave  a  willing  vent  to  the 
general  thankfulness.  **  Faction  and 
the  French,"  as  Bolingbroke  expre»- 
ed  it,*  were  all  that  Marlborough 
had  to  fear,  and  he  had  fairiy  oon- 


"  T*?**  ^***  addition  of  renown  which  your  Grace  has  acquired,  and  the 
wonderful  preservaUon  of  your  life,  are  subjects  upon  which  I  can  never  exprea 
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qnered  boA.  But  the  snake  was 
-scotched,  not  killed,  and  be  replenish- 
ed hiB  venom,  and  prepared  future 
« tings  even  dnring  the  roar  of  tri- 
umphant cannon,  and  the  festive 
blaze  of  rejoicing  cities.* 

The  French  army,  after  this  ter- 
rible defeat,  retired  in  the  deepest 
dejection  towards  French  Flanders, 
leaving   garrisons   in    the   principal 
fortresses  which  still  held   ont   for 
them.    Marlborough   made  his  tri* 
vmphant  entry  into  Brussels  in  great 
pomp  on  the  28th  May,  amidst  the 
acclamations    of    the    inhabitants. 
The  Three  Estates  of  Brabant  as* 
semblcd  there,  acknowledged  Charles 
HI.  for  their  sovereign,  and  received, 
in  retnm,  a  guarantee  from  the  Eng- 
lish government  and  the  States-gene- 
ral, that  XXiejoyeuse  entree^  the  Magna 
Charta  of  Flanders,  should  be  faith- 
fiilly  observed.    "  Every  where,  says 
Marlborough,  the  joy  was  great  at 
being  delivered  from  the  insolence 
and  exactions  of  the  French."    The 
Tictory  of  Ramilies  produced  no  less 
effect  on  the  northern  courts,  where 
jealousies    and    lukewarmness    had 
hitherto  proved  so  pernicious  to  the 
common  cause.    The  King  of  Prussia, 
who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof,  and  sus- 
pended the  march  of  his  troops,  now 
on  the  mediation  of  Marlborough  be- 
came reconciled  to  the  Emperor  and 
the  States-general;  and  the  Elector 
of  Hanover,  forgetting  his  apprehen- 
sions about  the  English  succession, 
was  among  the  foremost  to  offer  his 
eongratnlations,  and  mtdce  a  tender  of 


his  forces  to  the  now  triumphant 
cause.  It  is  s«ldom  that  the  prosper- 
ous want  friends. 

The  Dutch  were  clear,  after  the  sub- 
mission of  Brabant,  to  levy  contribu- 
tions in  it  as  a  conquered  country,  to 
relieve  themselves  of  part  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war;  and  Godolphin, 
actuated  by  the  same  short-sighted 
views,  was  eager  to  replenish  the 
English  exchequer  from  the  same 
source.  But  Marlborough,  like  Wel- 
lington in  after  days,  had  magnani- 
mity and  wisdom  enough  to  see  the 
folly,  as  well  as  injustice,  of  thus  alien- 
ating infant  allies  at  the  moment  of 
their  conversion,  and  he  combated  the 
project  so  successfully,  that  it  was 
abandoned.f  At  the  same  time,  he 
preserved  the  strictest  discipline  on 
the  part  of  his  troops,  and  took  every 
imaginable  precaution  to  secure  the 
affections  and  allay  the  apprehensions 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  pro- 
vinces. The  good  effects  of  this  wise 
and  conciliatory  policy  were  soon  ap- 
parent. Without  firing  a  shot,  the 
Allies  gained  greater  advantages 
dnring  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
than  they  could  have  done  by  a  series 
of  bloody  sieges,  and  the  sacrifice  of 
thirty  thousand  men.  Nor  was  it  less 
advantageous  to  the  English  general 
than  to  the  common  cause ;  for  it  de- 
livered him,  for  that  season  at  least, 
from  the  thraldom  of  a  coundl  of  war, 
the  invariable  resource  of  a  weak,  and 
bane  of  a  lofty  mind.t 

The  Estates  of  Brabant,  assembled 
at  Brussels,  sent  injunctions  to  the 


-A  thousandth  part  of  what  I  feel.  France  and  faction  are  the  only  enemies  Bng» 
iand  has  to  fear,  and  your  Grace  will  conquer  both ;  at  least,  while  you  beat  the 
¥*rench,  yon  g^re  a  strength  to  the  Goyernment  which  the  other  dares  not  con- 
tend ynXYi.^—Bolinghroke  to  Marlborovgh,  May  28,  1706.     Coxe,  II.  358. 

*  '^  I  shall  attend  the  Queen  at  the  thanksgiving  on  Thursday  next :  I  assure 
yoa  I  shall  do  it,  from  erery  vein  within  me,  haying  scarce  any  thing  else  to  sup- 
port either  my  head  or  heart  The  animoHty  and  inveteraey  one  has  to  struggle 
^cgainst  is  uninuiginable,  not  to  mention  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  things  to  be 
^loDe  that  are  reasonable,  or  of  satisfying  people  with  reason  when  they  are  done." 

Godolphin  to  Marlborough,  May  24, 1706. 

f  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  Mr  Secretary  Harley,  June  14, 1706. 
I  "  The  consequences  of  this  battle  are  likely  to  bo  greater  than  that  of  Blen- 
Jbeim ;  for  we  have  nqw  the  whole  summer  before  us,  and,  with  the  blessing  of  God, 
X  will  make  the  best  use  of  it.  For  as  I  have  had  no  council  of  war  before  this 
i^attle,  so  I  hope  to  have  none  during  the  whole  campaign  ;  and  I  think  we  may 
znake  such  work  of  it  as  may  give  the  Queen  the  glory  of  making  a  safe  and 
lionourable  peace,  for  the  blessing  of  God  is  certainly  with  us." — Marlborough  to 
J^<ird  God'jlphin,  May  27, 1706.     Coxe,  II.  3Gj. 
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governor  of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  md  aM 
the  other  fortresfies  within  their  terri- 
tories, to  declare  for  Charles  IIL,  and 
admit  these  troops.  The  effects  of  this, 
coopted  with  the  discipline  preserved 
bj  the  Allied  troops,  and  the  protect 
uon  firom  contribntioos,  was  incredible. 
No  sooner  were  the  orders  from  the 
States  at  Brussels  receivedat  Antwerp, 
than  a  schism  broke  out  between  the 
French  regiments  in  the  gainsoa  and 
the  Walloon  guards,  the  latter  de- 
claring for  Charles  ILL     The  ap- 
proach of  Mariboroogh  s  armv,  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  sobmission  at 
the  other  cities  of  Brabant,  brooghi 
matters  to  a  crisis;  and  aftn*  9one 
altercation,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
French  tnx^  shonld  march  onl  with 
the  hononrs  of  war,  and  be  escorted 
to  Boochain,  within  the  frontier  of 
their    own    conntry.      On    the    6th 
Jane  this  magnificent  fortress,  which 
it   had  cost  the  Prince   of  Parma 
so  vast  an  expenditore  of  Mood  and 
treasore  to  reduce,  and  which  Na- 
poleon said  was  itself  worth  a  king- 
dom, was  gained  without  firing  a  shot. 
Oudenarde,  which  had  been  in  vain 
besieged  in  the  last  war  by  William 
m.  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand 
Bien,  at  the  same  time  followed  the 
example;     and   Ghent  and   Bruges 
opened  their  gates^    Flanders,  brist- 
Img  with  fortresses,  and  the  posses- 
sion of  which  in  the  early  part  of  the 
war  had  been  of  such  signal  servien 
to  the  French,  was,  with  t£e  exceptiea 
of  Ostend,  Dunkirk,  and  two  or  three 
smaller  places,  entirely  gained  by  the 
consternation  produced  by  a  single 
battle.      Wett   might    Martborougfa 
say,  '^  the  consequences  of  our  victory 
are    almost    incredible.       A  whole 
country,  with  so  many  strong  places, 
delivered  up  without  the  lea^  resis- 
tance, shows,  not  only  the  great  kes 
they  must  have  sustained,  bat  like- 
inse  the  terror  and  coostematioa  they 
are  m.    * 

At  this  period,  Mariborongh  hoped 
the  war  would  be  speedily  brought  to 
a  close,  and  that  a  gloiious  peace 
would  reward  his  own  and  his  coob- 
try's  efforts.  His  thoughts  reverted 
constantly,  as  his  private  corre^Km- 


[Dec. 

dence  shows,  to  bome,  qaiet,  and  do- 
mestic happiness.  To  the  DachMi 
he  wrote  at  this  period — ^^  Yon  ■• 
vny  kind  in  desiring  I  vonid  aot 
eiqMse  myselL  Be  assocdy  I  Wit 
you  so  well,  and  as  ao  destrons  tf 
ending  my  days  qfnietly  with  joi, 
that  I  shall  not  TCBtnre  myself  bit 
when  it  is  abeolnleijr  neoeasaij ;  wd 
I  am  sue  yon  aie  so  kind  to  mn.wi 
wish  so  wdl  to  the  coounoB  canse,  tkst 
yon  had  rather  see  me  dead  than  ml 
doi^dnty.  lampennadedthattUi 
campaign  will  bring  im  a  good  pean; 
and  I  beg  of  yon  to  do  idl  that  jm 
can,  that  the  honse  of  Woodstock  My 
be  carried  i^  as  mnch  as  pnsnMi^ 
that  I  may  have  the  prospect  of  Mri^ 
in  it."  t^Bnt  these  anticipations  wot 
not  destined  to  be  realiaed;  andb^ 
fore  he  retired  into  the  vale  of  yeaii 
the  hero  was  destined  to  drain  l»  tht 
dregs  the  cop  of  envy,  jealousy,  md 
ingratitude. 

Hi»  first  step  of  importance,  ate 
consolidating  the  important  eonqoMls 
he  had  made,  and  arertmg  the  ei- 
pidity  of  the  Dutch,  whidi,  by  lefyiif 
contributions  on  their  inhihir«li| 
threatened  to  endanger  them  hdbit 
they  were  wdl  secnred,  was  to  mte- 
take  the  siege  of  Oslend,  the  aot 
considerable  place  in  Flanders,  wkkh 
stiU  held  ont  for  the  FreMh  imamt 
This  place,  celebrated  fiw  its 
strength,  awl  the  le^  aic^el 
yean  which  it  had  withstood 
the  Spanish  nnder  Spiaolat 
peeted  to  make  a  veiy 
resistance;  bnt  such  was  the 
now  inspired  by  MaribMongh^  nane^ 
that  it  was  reduced  much  sooht 
than  had  been  anticipated,  Eray 
preparation  had  b^n  made  Si 
a  protracted  resistance,  A  fleet  rf 
nine  ships  of  the  fine  lay  off  the  hv- 
bonr,  and  alymidaMe  twaieyug  txmm 
was  brought  up  from  Antwerp  aid 
Brussels.  Trenches  weia  opened  «a 
the  28th  June;  the  eeaaterscaip  v» 
bk>wninonthe€thJnly;  nadthed^f 
following,  the  besieged^  aftv  a  fr«t» 
less  sally,  capttnhrtfd,  and  AeFkmigh 
part  of  the  garrisoa  catendtiw  stf- 
vice of  the  Alliee.  TtegarriM«was 
sliU  ive  thoQsaad  atnMur,  whca  it 


•  Blarlhorough  to  3fp  Secretary  Harlev,  3d  June  1706L    Jk^  IL  5WL 
t  Marlborough  to  Duches  of  Mariborough,  May  31^  1706L 
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two  ships  of  the  line 
were  takeB  in  the  hirboiir ;  and  the 
MaA  leea  of  the*  besiegeiB  wm  only 
five  hundred  men. 

Menin  was  next  beis^ged,  bit  it 
made  a  more  protraeted  resistance. 
Its  great  strength  was  derived  from 
the  means  whidi  the  goremor  of  the 
fiwtress  possessed  of  nooding  at  wiM 
the  immense  kyw  phdns  in  which  it  is 
sitvaied.  Its  fortifications  had  aiways 
heaa  oouidered  as  one  of  the  master«> 
paeeea  d  Yanbaay  the  ganrison  was 
ample ;  and  the  goT«mr  t^  man  ai 
res^ntion^  who  was  encouraged  le 
make  a  vigorons  lesistance,  hj  Uie 
assurances  of  snccoor  which  he  had 
received  from  the  Fraich  government. 
In  effect,  Louis  XIV.  had  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  repair  the  oonse* 
qnenees  of  the  disaster  at  Ramiiies. 
Af  arsbal  Marsin  had  been  detached 
from  the  Rhine  with  eighteen  battal- 
ions and  fouteen  squadrons ;  and,  in 
additioti  to  that,  thirty  battali(ms  and 
forty  sqnadrons  were  marching  ih>m 
Alsace.    These  great  reinforcements, 
with  the  addition  of  nine  battalions 
which  were  in  the  lines  on  the  Dyle 
when   the   battle  of  Bamilies  was 
fought,  would,  when  all  assembled, 
have  raised  the  Fiench  armj  to  one 
hundred  and  ten  battalions,  and  one 
hnndredand  forty  squadroBs-H>r  above 
one  hundred  thousand  men ;  whereas 
Marlbofongfa,  after  employing  thirty* 
two  battalions  in  the  siege,  could  only 
spare  for  the  covering  army  about 
seventy-two   battalions   and  eighty 
aqnadrons.  The  numerical  superiority, 
therefore,  was  very  great  on  the  side 
of  die  enemy,  especially  when  the 
Allies  were  divided  by  the  necessity 
of  canying  on  the  siege;  and  YiUerc^ 
who  had  lost  the  confidence  of  his 
men,  had  been  replaced  by  the  Duke 
de  Venddme,  one  of  the  best  generals 
in  the  Trench  service,  illnstrated  by 
his  recent  victory  over  the  Imperial- 
iMa  in  Italy.     He  loudly  gave  out 
that  be  would  raise  the  siege,  and 
approached  the  covering  army  closely, 
&B  if  with  that  design.    But  Marl- 
bodrottgfa  persevered  in  his  design ;  for, 
to  use  his  own  words,  ^*  The  Elector 
of  Bavaria  says,  he  is  promised  a 
Imndred  and  ten  battalions,  and  they 
certainly  stronger  in  horse  tlum 


we.  But  even  if  they  had  greater 
numbers,  I  neither  think  it  is  their 
interest  nor  their  inclination  to  ven- 
ture a  battle ;  for  our  men  are  in  heart, 
and  theirs  are  cowed.*'  * 

Considerable  difficulties  were  ex- 
perienced in  the  first  instance  in  get- 
ting up  the  siege  equipage,  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  inundations  which  were 
let  loose ;  but  a  drought  having  set 
in,  when  the  blockade  began,  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  these  obstadea 
were  erekmg  overcome,  and  on  the 
dth  August  the  besiegers*  fire  begaui 
while  Marlborough  took  post  at  Hd» 
chin  to' cover  the  riege.  Ontheldth^ 
the  fire  of  the  breaching  batteries  had 
been  so  eflfectual,  that  it  was  deemed 
IMracticable  to  make  an  assault  on  the 
covered  way.  As  a  determined  re* 
sistanoe  was  anticipated,  the  Duke 
repaired  to  the  spot  to  superintend 
the  attack.  At  seven  in  the  eveningi 
the  signal  was  given  by  the  exploeion 
of  two  mines,  and  the  troops,  the 
English  in  front,  rushed  to  the  assault. 
They  soon  cut  down  the  palisades^ 
and,  throwing  their  grenactes  before 
them,  belong  got  into  the  covered 
way;  but  there  they  were  exposed  to 
a  dreadful  fire  finom  two  ravelins 
which  enfiladed  it.  For  two  hours 
they  bore  it  without  flinching,  labour* 
ing  hard  to  erect  barricades,  so  as  to 
get  under  cover ;  which  was  at  length 
done,  but  not  before  fourteen  hundred 
of  the  brave  assailants  had  be^  struck 
down.  This  success,  though thusdeariy 
purchased,  was  however  decisive. 
The  establishment  of  the  besiegers  in 
this  important  lodgement,  in  the  heart 
as  it  were  of  their  works,  so  distressed 
the  enemy,  that  on  the  22d  they  hoist* 
ed  the  white  flag,  and  c^itulated, 
still  4800  strong,  on  the  foUovring  day. 
The  reduction  of  this  strong  and  oele-» 
brated  fortress  gave  the  most  un- 
bounded satisfaction  to  the  Allies,  as 
it  not  only  materially  strengthened 
the  barrier  against  France ;  but  having 
taken  place  in  presence  of  the  Duke 
de  Venddme  and  his  powerful  army, 
drawn  together  with  such  diligence  to 
raise  the  siege,  it  afforded  the  strong- 
est proof  of  the  superiority  thc^  had 
now  acquired  over  their  enemy  m  the 
field,  t 

Upon  the  fall  of  Memn,  Yenddme 


«  Marlborough  to  Secretary  Harley,  Helchin,  9th  August  1706.    Desp.  ITT.  69. 
-f  Marlborough  to  Duke  of  Savoy,  Hclcbin,  25th  August  1706.    Jktp.  UL  lOlr 
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collected  hifl  troops,  and  occnpied  a 
position  behind  the  Ljs  and  the  Dyle, 
in  order  to  cover  Lille,  against  which 
he  supposed. the  intentions  of  Marl- 
borough were  directed.    Bnt  he  had 
another  object  in  yiew,  and  immedi- 
ately sat  down  before  Dendermonde, 
still  keeping  post  with  his  covering 
army  at  Helchin,  which  barred  the 
access  to  that  fortress.  Being  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  it  was  so 
completely  within  the  power  of  the 
governor  to  hinder  the  approaches  of 
the  besiegers,  by  letting  out  the  wa- 
ters, that  the  King  of  fVance  said,  on 
hearing  they  had  commenced  its  siege 
— "  They  must  have  an  army  of  ducks 
to  take  it."  An  extraordinary  dronght 
at  this  period,  however,  which  lasted 
seven   weeks,  had  so   lowered   the 
Scheldt  and  canals,  that  the  approaches 
were  pushed  with  great  celerity,  and 
on  the  5th  September  the  garrison 
surrendered  at  discretion.    Marlbo* 
rough  wrote  to  Godolphln  on  this  oc- 
casion— ^^  The  taking  of  Dendermonde, 
making  the  garrison  prisoners  of  war, 
was  more  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected; but  I  saw  they  were  in  a 
consternation.  That  place  could  never 
have  been  taken  but  by  the  hand  of 
God,  which  gave  us  seven  weeks  with- 
out rain.    The  rain  began  the  day 
after  we  had  taken  possession,  and 
continued  without  intermission  for  the 
three  next  days."* 

Ath  was  the  next  object  of  attack. 
This  small  but  strong  fortress  is  of 
great  importance,  as  lying  on  the  di- 
rect road  from  Mons  to  Brussels  by 
Halle ;  and,  in  consequence  of  that 
circumstance,  it  was  rendered  a  for- 
tress of  the  first  order,  when  the  bar- 
rier of  strongholds,  insanely  demolish- 
ed by  Joseph  II.  before  the  war  of  the 
Revolution,  was  restored  by  the  Allies, 


nnder  the  direction  of  WelUngton, 
after  its  termination.     Maxiborongfa 
entrusted  the  direction  of  the  attack 
to  Overkirk,  while  he  himself  ooco- 
pied,  with  the  covering  army,  the  po- 
sition of  Leuze.     Yenddme^s  armj 
was  so  much  discouraged  that  he  did 
not  venture  to  disturb  the  operations; 
bnt  retiring  behind  the  Scheldt,  be- 
tween Cond^  and  Montague,  content^ 
himself  with  throwing  strong  gani- 
sons  into  Mons  and  Gharleroi,  wiiich 
he  apprehended  would  be  the  nest 
object  of  attack.    The  operations  of 
the  besiegers  against  Ath  were  push- 
ed with  great  vigour;  and  on  tho 
4th  October  the  garrison,  eight  hun- 
dred strong,  all  that  remuned  oat 
of  two  thousand  who  manned  the 
works  when  the  siege  began,  surren- 
dered prisoners  of  war.  Marlborough 
was  very  urgent  after  this  success  to 
undertake  the  siege  of  Mons,  which 
would  have  completed  the  conquest 
of  Brabant  and  FlanderB ;  but  he 
could  not  persuade  the  Dutch  autho- 
rities to  furnish  him  with  the  requi* 
site  stores  to  undertake  itt    After  s 
parade  of  his  army  in  the  open  fiekl 
near  Cambron,  in  the  hope  of  draw- 
ing Yenddme,  who  boasted  of  having 
one  hundred  and  forty  battalions  and 
one  hundred  and  eighty  squadrons  at 
his  command,  to  a  battle,  in  which  be 
was  disappointed,  he  resigned  the 
command  to  Overkirk,  put  the  amy 
into  winter  quarters,  and  hastened  to 
Brussels,  to  commence  his  arduous 
duties  of  stilling  the  jealousies  and 
holding  together  the  discordant  powers 
of  the  alliance,  t 

Mariborongh  was  received  in  the  moat 
splendid  manner,  and  with  unbound- 
ed demonstrations  of  joy,  at  Brussels, 
not  only  by  the  inconstant  populace, 
but  by  thedeputies  of  theThreeEsutes 


♦  MarlboroTigh  to  Godolphin,  September  4, 1706.     Coxe,  III.  10. 

•f  **  If  the  Dutch  can  famish  ammunition  for  the  siege  of  Mons,  we  shall  imd«r* 
take  it ;  for  if  the  weather  continues  fair,  we  shall  have  it  much  cheaper  this  jear 
than  the  next,  when  they  have  had  time  to  recruit  their  army.  The  taking  of  that 
town  would  be  a  very  great  advantage  to  us  for  the  opening  of  next  campaign, 
which  we  must  make  if  we  would  bring  Fraace  to  such  a  peace  aa  wiU  give  us 
quiet  hereafter." — Marlboravgh  to  Godolphin,  October  14, 1706.     CoiC€,  III  14. 

X  **  M.  de  Vend6me  tells  his  officers  he  has  one  hundred  and  forty  battalions 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty  squadrons,  and  that,  if  my  Lord  lyiarlborough  gi^ea 
him  an  opportunity,  he  will  pay  him  a  visit  before  this  campaign  ends.  I  befee^e 
he  has  neither  will  nor  power  to  do  it,  which  we  shall  see  quickly,  for  we  are  now 
oamped  in  so  open  a  country  that  if  he  marches  to  us  we  cannot  refuse  ^htiBg.** 
^Marlborouffh  to  Lord  Godolphin,  October  14,  1706.    Ibid. 
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of  Brabant,  which  were  there  assem- 
bled in  regular  and  permanent  sove- 
reignty. Well  might  they  lavish 
their  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
gratitade  on  the  English  general ;  for 
never  in  modem  times  had  more  im- 
portant or  glorious  events  signalized 
a  suooeasfiil  campaign.  Infivemonthd 
the  power  of  France  had  been  so  com- 
pletely broken,  and  the  towering  tem- 
per of  its  inhabitants  so  lowered,  that 
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which  the  English  general,  ^ith  the 
generosity  of  true  greatness,  rejoiced 
even  more  sincerely  than  he  had  done 
in  any  triumphs  of  his  own ;  *  while 
Eugene,  with  equal  greatness  of  mind^ 
was  the  first  to  ascribe  his  success 
mainly  to  the  succours  sent  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough.! 

But  all  men  are  not  Marlboroughs 
or  Eugenes:  the  really  great  alone 
can  witness  success  without  envy,  or 


their  best  general,  at  the  head  of    achieve   it  without   selfishness.    In 


above  a  hundred  thousand  men,  did 
not  venture  to  measure  swords  with 
the  Allies,  not  more  than  two*thu'ds 
of  their  numerical  strength  in  the  field. 
By  the  effects  of  a  single  victory,  the 
whole  of  Brabant  and  Flanders,  stud- 
ded with  the  strongest  fortresses  in 
Europe,  each   of  which,  in    former 
wars,    had  required  months — some, 
years — ^for  their  reduction,  had  been 
gained  to  the  Allied  arms.    Between 
those  taken  on  the  field  of  Bamilies, 
and  snbsequently  in  the  besieged  for- 
tresses, above  twenty  thousand  men 
had  been  made  prisoners,  and  twice 
that  number  lost  to  the  enemy  by  the 
sword,  sickness,  and  desertion ;  and 
France  now  made  head  against  the 
Allies  in  Flanders  only  by  drawing 
together  their  forces  from  all  other 
quarters,   and  starving  the  war  in 
Italy  and  on  the  Bhine,  as  well  as 
straining  eveiy  nerve  in  the  interior. 
This  state  of  idmost  frenzied  exertion 
could  not  last.    Already  the  effects  of 
Marlborough^s  triumph  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  campaign  had  ap- 
peared, in  the  total  defeat  of  the 
French  in  their  lines  before  Turin,  by 
Prince  Eugene,  on  the  18th  Septem- 
ber, and  their  expulsion  from  Italy. 
It  was  the  reinforcements  procured 
for  him,  and  withheld  firom  his  oppo- 
nents, by  Marlborough,  which  obtain- 
ed for  him  this  glorious  victory,  at 


the  base  herd  of  ignoble  men  who 
profited  by  the  efforts  of  these  great 
leaders,  the  malignant  passions  were 
rapidly  gaining  strength  by  the  very 
magnitude  of  their  triumphs.  The 
removal  of  danger  was  producing  its 
usual  effect,  among  the  Allies,  of 
reviving  jealousy.  Conquest  was 
spreading  its  invariable  discord  in  the 
cupidity  to  share  its  fruits.  These 
divisions  had  early  appeared  after  the 
battle  of  Bamilies,  when  the  Emperor 
Joseph,  as  a  natural  mark  of  grati- 
tude to  the  general  who  had  delivered 
his  people  from  their  oppressors,  as 
well  as  from  a  regard  to  his  own  in- 
terests, appointed  Marlborough  to 
the  general  command  as  viceroy  oi 
the  Netherlands.  The  English  gene- 
ral was  highly  gratified  by  this  mark 
of  confidence  and  gratitude ;  and  the 
appointment  was  cordially  approved 
of  by  Queen  Anne  and  the  English 
Cabinet,  who  without  hesitation  au- 
thorized Marlborough  to  accept  the 
proffered  dignity.  But  the  Dutch, 
who  had  already  begun  to  conceive 
projects  of  ambition  by  an  accession 
of  territory  to  themselves  on  the  side 
of  Flanders,  evinced  such  umbrage 
at  this  appointment,  as  tending  to 
throw  the  administration  of  the 
Netherlands  entirely  into  the  hands 
of  the  English  and  Austrians,  that 
Marlborough  had  the  magnanimity 


*  "1  bare  now  received  confinnation  of  the  sacceas  in  Italy,  from  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  and  Prince  Eugene,  and  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  express  the  Joy  it  has 
given  me ;  f&r  I  noi  only  esUem,  but  reaUy  love,  thai  Prince,  This  glorious  action 
must  bring  France  so  low,  Uiat  if  our  friends  can  be  persuaded  to  carry  on  the 
war  one  year  longer  with  vigour,  we  could  not  fail,  with  God*s  blessing,  to  have 
such  a  peace  as  would  give  us  quiet  in  our  days.  But  the  Dutch  are  at  this  time 
anacc<miitable.'*—JlfaW6oroti^A  to  theDucheu,  Sept,  26, 1706.     Ckme,  III.  20, 21. 

t  **  Tour  highness,  I  am  sure,  will  rejoice  at  the  signal  advantage  which  the 
arms  of  bis  Imperial  Majesty  and  the  Allies  have  gained.  You  have  had  to  great 
a  hatid  in  it,  bg  the  tuceours  gou  have  procured,  that  you  must  permit  me  to  thank 
yoa  again.'*— jBtyeiM  to  Marlborough,  20cA  Sept,  1706.    Co£e,  UL  20. 


m  tkt  eo«rt  W  Vi 
ttfuXkwtnttsJbktj  and  evinced  llM 
lodt  jiLil8Mi¥  at  tkt  no  loofcr 
jji^iri  desre'  c^  Ae  Dateh  to  gia 
n  iccBMMM  6^  tefffiterr,  ud  tkt 
bsnier  of  wUek  thej  were  ao  pflfr- 
aoB^itelT  desiroaa,  at  the  expcweof 
the  Anrtma  XetiMrlaBds.  Tke  pro- 
ject abo  ^  wind,  and  tke  inkakt- 
taats  of  BralMULC,  whoai  difeiCBce  cf 
refi^Q  aad  old-estabfisWil  aaiio«d 
rrrairy  iiad  loo^  aHeaated  firoM  tte 
Dmtck,  were  so  nidt  alamcd  at  tlw 
prospect  of  beia^  tnaslmed  to  tiwir 
kated  aei^kboiirs,  that  it  at  once 
cookd  thnr  ardoor  in  tlie  cawe  of  the 
alliance^  and  ir»t  fiir  to  sow  tkesecdi 
of  irrepresail>le  db&ennoB  araon^ 
them.  The  Eoiperor,  tberelbre,  again 
pressed  the  appoiatMent  on  Mailbo- 
roogh :  bat  from  the  sase  loftj  mo- 
tires  be  cootiaoed  to  de^Ene,  profe8»- 
mg  a  wiMiafBCSB,  at  tbe  saaK  tiae,  to 
fire  tke  EUapetor  emy  aid  prirately 
in  the  new  gorersnieiit  which  was  in 
his  power:  so  that  the  Esperor  was 
obliged  to  gire  a  lelnetaat  consest. 
Kotwithstandittg  this  refusal,  the 
jeakMiST  of  the  Datcb  was  «ach,  that 
oa  the  reriral  of  a  report  that  the 
government  had  been  again  confinn- 
ed  to  the  Dnke  of  Mariborongh,  thej 
were  thrown  into  such  a  fei»^t,  thai 


of  Ai 
of  the 

•f 
atthe  expcMMof 
aadthcytaQk  advMiafn  of  it^SHtF 
in  the  snnuau  of  17W,  to  open  t 
secret  ncgotiatifla  with  tte  Scatn- 
general  for  the  coodHBioB  of  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  that  lepribBc  Tk 
basbof  this  accoifodatioa  was  ti 
be  a  rewBdatkM  hj  the  Date  if 
Anyon  of  his  daiB  to  the  crown  «f 
Spain,  upon  lecei^iiig  aa  eqairalal 
in  Itahr:  he  offered  to  recofWttAMe 
as  QaecB  of  Engtend,  tmd  piofcaal 
the  ntmost  readiow  to  9ccav»  fv 
the  Dnteh,  a#  lie  ejpnme  ^  Awim, 
that  barrier  m  Ae  Netkeifaad^  ti 
wUch  he  conceived  diea  to  be  so  wdl 
entitled.  These  pcopoeak  elated  thi 
Batch  goTemment  to  such  a  de^ree^ 
that  they  began  to  take  a  Mgh  haai, 
and  assnme  a  dictatortti  to^at  thi 
Hagne :  and  it  was  the  seciet  bditf 
Aat  ther  worid,  if  matters  caow  tt 
extremities^  be  sopported  bf  F^moe 
m  tte  exorbttani  denaand  Ibr  a  dfai 
of  AMtria,  that  made  them  rasirt  m 
streimoasijthe  goreraoMnt  of  the  Lw 

Coantries  being  placed  in  soeh  fm 
and  yjgoroao  hands  ns  those  of  Mai- 
boroo^  Matters  had  coaM  to  sad 
a  pass  in  October  and 
17«:^,  that  Godolphin  regarded 
as  desperate,  and  thought  the  affimei 
was  oo  the  point  of  b^ng  diasohe^t 


*  '*  This  appointment  br  the  Emperw  has  given  some  uneasiness  in  HoQin^ 
bj  tbtBkin^  that  the  Emperor  has  a  mind  to  pot  the  power  in  this  coontrr  iato 
the  Queen's  haods^  in  order  that  thej  maj  have  nothing  to  do  wiUiil.     If  I  shooU 


wAAa  »aav«v   va     a»  ^    ava     wam^t    mina Aia^afcg^  mimm  uvm^u    M.  naav  vw    hud  i  ^pmhh  >!>■■■■  •«  *^7 

mtiffnijicaM  in  tomtpariwm  of  tJU/aiai  emueqtieue^s  thai  mipJU  h§ifH  skawid  cmui 
«  jeaioHty  bttiM'n  tAe  two  nations.  And.  though  the  appointateiiti  of  this  govcra- 
ment  arc  iixtj  thousand  povnds  a-jear,  I  shall  with  pleasore  exe«se  mjs^r  saaee 
I  am  coBTiaeed  it  is  for  her  service",  if  the  Statea  dionld  not  make  it  tktir  rtqmt^ 
whitk  they  are  rerv  far  from  doiBg."_Jfor»or#m&  to  GodMkm,  -IWb  1  «ad  8, 
urn.     Cww,  Uh  3^1,  3d3. 

t  Mr  Stepaej  to  Duko  of  Mariboroogb,  Bt^me,  Jam,  4,  1707.     Ouv,  II.  407. 

t  <^lAHrd  Somers  has  shown  me  a  long  letter  which  he  has  had  froBi  the  Fnaio^^ 
Terjr  intent  iipoa  MtOtm^  tU  barrur.     The  inrliiiatioiisof  tho  Dptek  are  so  rioM 
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ThvB  WW  Mariboraigii'B  usual 
wioter  caaiMugn  witk  tbe  confede- 
imtfls  readeied  more  difficnll  on  this 
iJuun  it  had  beo&  on  aay  preoediaff 
^wtwni— i ;  for  lie  had  sow  to  ooatead 
with  the  ooDse^oeieoB  of  his  own 
aoocoos,  aad  allaj  the  jedowies  and 
fliiflo  titt  cnpidt^  which  hnd  Bfroag 
w^  oat  of  the  pioqiect  of  the  magai- 
ficent  siMil  which  he  himadf  had  laid 
at  the  feet  of  ^e  Alliei. 

But  m  this  daagenms  crisis,  Mari- 
boroagh^a  great  ^^domatie  ability, 
eoosumiaate  address,  and  thorough 
derotioa  to  the  common  good,  stood 
him  ia  as  good  stead  as  his  militaiy 
talents  had  done  him  m  tbe  preceding 
campaign  with  Villeroi  and  Yenddme. 
In  the  beginning  of  Korember,  he 
repaired  to  the  Hague,  and  though  he 
foond  the  Dutch  in  tbe  first  instance 
so  extrayagant  in  their  ideas  of  the 
barrier  they  were  to  obtain,  that  he 
despaired  c^  effecting  any  settlement 
of  the  dififerences  between  them  and 
the  Emperor;*  yet  he  at  kngth  snc* 
oeeded,  thongh  with  very  great  diffi- 
cnlty,  in  appeasing,  for  the  time,  the 
jeatoames  between  them  and  the 
caMnet  of  Vienna,  and  obtaining  a 
paUie  renewal  of  the  alliance  for  the 
proaecatton  of  the  war.  Hie  pnblica- 
tion  of  this  treaty  dlffased  the  atmost 
aatiafiiction  among  the  ministers  of 
the  AMied  powers  assembled  at  the 
Hague ;  and  this  was  further  increased 
by  the  breaking  off,  at  the  same  time, 
of  a  negotiation  which  had  pended  for 
flome  months  between  Marlbonmgh 
and  the  EleeUv  of  Bayaria,  for  a 
sqMrate  treaty  with  that  prince,  ^o 
had  become  disgusted  with  the  French 
alliance.  Bat  all  Mariborongh's 
eff<Mt8  failed  to  make  aay  adjustment 
ct  tbe  disputed  matter  of  the  barrier, 
on  whidi  the  Dutch  were  so  obsti- 


nately set ;  and  finding  them  equally 
unreasonable  and  intractable  on  that 
sul»|ect,  he  deemed  himself  fortunate 
whoi  he  obtained  the  adjourning  of 
the  qaestion,  by  the  consent  of  all  eon* 
oeraed,  till  the  oondusionof  a  general 
peace. 

After  the  adjustment  of  this  ddi* 
cate  and  perilous  negotiation,  MarU 
borough  returned  to  Enf^d,  where 
he  was  receiTod  with  transports  of 
exultation  by  all  classes  of  the  people. 
He  was  conducted  in  one  of  the  royal 
carriages,  amidst  a  splendid  prooessioB 
of  all  the  nobility  of  the  kiugdom,  to 
Temple  Bar,  where  he  was  receiTed 
by  the  dty  anthorities,  by  whcm  he 
was  feasted  in  the  most  magnificent 
manaer  atVintnen'  Hall.  Thanks 
were  voted  to  hun  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament;  and  when  he  took  Ids 
seat  in  the  House  of  Peers,  the  Lord 
Keeper  addressed  him  in  these  just 
and  appropriate  terms — ^^  What  your 
Grace  has  performed  in  tliis  last  cam- 
paign has  far  exceeded  all  hopes>  eyea 
of  such  as  were  most  affectionate  and 
partial  to  their  t»)nntiy's  interest  and 
glory.  The  adyantages  you  have 
gained  against  the  enemy  are  of  such 
a  nature,  so  conspicuous  in  them- 
selves, so  undoubtedly  owing  to  your 
courage  and  conduct,  so  sensibly  and 
aniversally  beneficial  to  tiie  whole 
coafederacy,  that  to  attempt  to  adma 
them  with  the  colouring  of  words 
would  be  vain  and  inexcusable 
Therefore  I  dedine  it,  the  rather  be- 
cause I  should  certainly  offend  that 
great  modesty  which  alone  can  and 
does  add  lustre  to  your  actions,  and 
which  in  your  Grace's  example  has 
successfully  withstood  as  great  trials, 
as  that  virtue  has  met  wiUi  in  any 
instance  whatsoever.^'  The  House  of 
Conmions  passed  a  similar  resolutioii ; 


and  plain,  that  I  am  of  opinion  nothing  will  be  able  to  prevent  their  taking  effect 
bat  our  being  as  plain  with  them  upon  the  same  subject,  and  threatening  to 
publish  to  the  whole  world  the  terms  for  which  they  solicit." — Lord  Godolphin  to 
Marlborough,  Oct.  24, 1706.     Coxe,  III.  74. 

*  ''My  inclinations  will  lead  me  to  stay  as  little  as  possible  at  the  Hag^e,  though 
the  Pensionary  tells  me  I  must  stay  to  finish  the  succesdon  treaty  and  their  bar- 
rier^ which,  should  I  stay  the  whole  winter,  I  am  very  confident  would  not  be 
brought  to  perfection.  For  they  are  of  so  many  minds,  and  are  all  so  very  extra- 
Tagant  about  their  barrier,  that  I  despair  of  doing  any  thing  good  tiU  Uiey  are 
more  reasonable,  which  they  will  not  be  till  they  see  that  they  have  it  not  in  their 
power  to  dispose  of  the  whole  Low  Countries  at  their  will  and  pleasure,  in  which  the 
French  flatter  ihem.'^—Marlborough  to  Godolphin,  Oct.  29, 1706.     Coxe^  III.  79. 
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and  the  better  to  testify  the  national 
gratitude,  an  annuity  of  £5000  a-year, 
charged  upon  the  Post- Office,  was 
settled  upon  the  Duke  and  Duchess, 
and  their  descendants  male  or  female ; 
and  the  dukedom,  which  stood  limited 
to  heirs-male,  was  extended  also  to 
heirs-female,  ^^  in  order,^'  as  it  was 
finely  expressed,  ^^  that  England  might 
never  be  without  a  title  which  might 
recall  the  remembrance  of  so  much 
glory." 

So  much  glory,  however,  produced 
Its  usual  effect  in  engendering  jeal- 
ousy in  little  minds.  The  Whigs  had 
grown  spiteful  against  that  illus- 
trious pillar  of  their  party;  they  were 
tired  of  hearing  him  called  the  just. 
Both  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  be- 
came the  objects  of  excessive  jealousy 
to  their  own  party ;  and  this,  com- 
bined with  the  rancour  of  the  Tories, 
who  could  never  forgive  his  desertion 
of  his  early  patron  the  Duke  of  York, 
had  wellnigh  proved  fatal  to  him 
when  at  the  very  zenith  of  his  useful- 
ness and  popularity.  Intrigue  was  rife 
at  St  James's.  Parties  were  strangely 
intennixed  and  disjointed.  Some  of 
the  moderate  Tories  were  in  power ; 
many  covetous  Whigs  were  out  of  it. 
Neither  party  stood  on  great  public 
principle,  a  sure  sign  of  .instability 
in  the  national  councils,  and  ultimate 
neglect  of  the  national  interests. 
Harley^s  intrigues  had  become  seri- 
ous ;  the  prime  minister,  Godolphin, 
had  threatened  to  resign.  In  this 
alarming  juncture  of  domestic  affiairs, 
the  presence  of  Marlborough  pro- 
duced its  usual  pacifying  and  benign 
influence.  In  a  long  interview  which 
he  had  with  the  Queen  on  his  first 
private  audience,  he  settled  all  dif- 
ferences; Godolphin  was  persuaded 
to  withdraw  his  resignation;  the 
cabinet  was  re-constructed  on  a  new 


and  harmonious  basia,  Hariey  and 
Boliugbroke  being  the  only  Tories  of 
any  note  who  remained  in  power;  and 
this  new  peril  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  the  cause  of  European 
independence,  was  removed. 

Marlborough's  services  to  England 
and  the  cause  of  European  indepen- 
dence in   this  campaign,  recall  one 
mournful  feeling  to  the  British  an- 
nalist.   All  that  he  had  won  for  hi& 
Gountry^all  that  Wellington,  with 
still  greater  difficulty,  and  amidst  yet 
brighter  glories,  regained  for  it,  has 
been  lost.    It  has  been  Jost,  too,  not. 
by  the  enemies  of  the  nation<»  but  by 
itself;  not  by  an  opposite  faction,  bat 
by  the  very  party  over  whom  his  own 
great  exploits  had  shed  such  imperish- 
able lustre.    Antwerp,  the  first-fmita 
of  Bamiliea — ^Antwerp,  the  last  re- 
ward of  Waterloo — ^Antwerp,  to  bold 
which  against  England  Kapoleon  lost 
his  crown,  has  been  abandoned  to 
France  1    An  English  fleet  has  com- 
bined with  a  French  army  to  wrest 
from  Holland  the  barrier  of  Dutch 
independence,  and  the  key  to  the  Low 
Countries.    The  barrier  so  passion- 
ately sought  by  the  Dutch  has  been 
wrested  from  them,  and  wrested  from 
them  by  British  hands ;  a  revoloUoa- 
ary  power  has  been  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Belgium ;  Flanders,  instead 
of  the  outwork  of  Europe  against 
France,  has  become  the  outwwt  of 
France  against  Europe.    The  tricolor 
flag  waves  in  sight  of  Bcrgea*op- 
Zoom ;  within  a  month  after  Uie  first 
European  war,  the  whole  coast  from 
Bayonne  to  the  Texel  will  be  arrajed 
against  Britain !    The  Whigs  of  im 
have  undone  all  that  the  Whigs  of 
1706  had  done— all  that  the  glories  of 
1815  had  secured.    Such  is  the  way 
in  which  nations  are  ruined  by  tbe 
blindness  of  faction. 
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Tht  Student  of  Salamanca,    Pari  /A 
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**  For  estaa  mon  tanas, 
F&cciosos  slgulendo, 
Vamos  defendiendo 
La  Conttiturion." 

Himno  de  yavarra. 


Rarely  had  the  alameda  of  the 
pictaresqae  old  town  of  Logrofio  pre- 
sented a  gayer  or  more  brilliant  ap- 
pearance than  on  a  certam  July  even- 
ing of  the  year  1834.  The  day  had  been 
snltry  in  the  extreme,  and  the  snn  was 
touching  the  horizon  before  the  fair 
Riojanas  ventnred  to  qnit  their  artifi- 
cially darkened  rooms,  and  the  cool 
shelter  of  their  well-screened  mf'ra- 
dores,  for  the  customary  promenade. 
It  was  pleasant,  certainly,  in  those 
sombre  apartments,  and  beneath  those 
thick  awnings,  which  excladed  each 
ray  of  snn,  although  they  did  not  pre- 
vent what  little  breeze  there  was  from 
circulating  freely  between  the  heavy 
stone  balustrades  or  quaintly  mould- 
ed iron-work  of  the  spacious  balco- 
nies, rustling  the  leaves  and  blossoms 
of  the  orange-trees,  and  wafting  theur 
fragrance  to  the  languid  beauties  who 
sat  dozing,  chatting,  or  love-making 
within.    Bnt  if  the  jfamiente  and  lan- 
guor induced  by  the  almost  tropical 
heat,  were  so  agreeable  as  to  tempt 
to  their  longer  indulgence,  on  the 
other  hand  the  paseo,  that  indispen- 
sable termination  to  a  Spaniard's  day, 
had,  upon  the  evening  in  question, 
peculiar  attractions  for  the  inhabi- 
tants of  LogroRo,  and  especially  for 
their  faurer  portion.    Within  the  pre- 
ceding three  days,  a  body  of  troops, 
in  number  nearly  twenty  thousand 
men,  a  large  portion  of  them  the  pick 
and  flower  of  the  Spanish  army,  had 
been  concentrated  at  Logrofio,  whence, 
under  the  command  of  Rodii — a  gene- 
ral of  high  reputation — they  were  to 
advance  into  i^avarre,  and  extermi- 
nate the  daring  rebels,  who,  for  some 
months  past,  had  disturbed  the  peace 
of  Spain.    All  had  been  noise  and 
movement  in  the  town  during  those 
three  days ;  every  stable  full  of  horses, 
evety  house  crowded  with  soldiers; 
artilleiy  and  baggage-waggons  en- 
cumberiDg  the  squares  and  suburbs ; 


the  streets  resounding  with  the  narsh 
clang  of  trumpets  and  monotonous 
beat  of  drums  ;  muleteers  loading 
and  unloading  their  beasts ;  commis- 
saries bustling  about  for  rations ;  be> 
plumed  and  embroidered  staff-officers 
galloping  to  and  fro  with  orders  ;  the 
dash  of  arms  and  tramp  of  horses  in 
the  barrack-yards;  the  clatter  of  wine- 
cups,  joyous  song,  and  merry  tinkle  of 
the  guitar,  from  the  various  wine- 
houses  in  which  the  light-hearted 
soldiery  were  snatching  a  moment  of 
enjoyment  in  the  intervals  of  duty; — 
such  were  a  few  of  the  sights  and 
sounds  which  for  the  time  animated 
and  gave  importance  to  the  usually 
quiet  town  of  Logrofio.  Towardls 
evening,  the  throng  and  bustle  withia 
the  town  diminished,  and  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  pleasant  walks  around 
it,  and  especially  to  the  shady  and 
flower-bordered  avenues' of  the  ala- 
meda. Thither  repaired  the  proud 
and  graceful  beauties  of  Castile  and 
Navarre,  their  raven  locks  bnt  par- 
tially veiled  by  the  fascinating  man- 
tilla, their-  dark  and  lustrous  eyes 
flashing  coquettish  glances  upon  the 
gay  officers  who  accompanied  or  ho- 
vered around  them.  Every  variety 
of  uniform  was  there  to  be  seen ;  aU 
was  blaze,  and  glitter,  and  brilliancy ; 
the  smart  trappings  of  these  fresh 
troops  had  not  yet  been  tattered  and 
tarnished  amidst  the  hardships  of 
mountain  warfare.  The  showy  hus- 
sar, the  elegant  lancer,  the  helmeted 
dragoon,  aides-de-camp  with  their 
cocked-hats  and  blue  sashes,  crossed 
and  mingled  in  the  crowd  that  filled 
the  alameda,  at  either  end  of  which  a 
band  of  music  was  playing  the  beauti- 
ful and  spirit- sturmg  national  airs  of 
Spain.  On  the  one  hand  arose  the 
dingy  masses  of  the  houses  of  Lo- 
grofio, speckled  with  the  lights  that 
issued  from  their  open  casements, 
their  outline  distinctly  defined  against 
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the  rapidly  darkening  Ay;  aa  ibe 
other  side  was  a  wide  extent  of  corn- 
field, iateneoted  and  yaried  by  rows 
aad  dusters  of  trees,  amongst  the 
branches  of  which,  and  over  the  wav- 
ing surface  of  the  com,  innumerable 
fire-flies  darted  and  sparkled.  Here, 
a  group  of  soldiers  and  country  girte 
danced  a  bolero  to  the  music  of  a 
guitar  and  tambourine ;  there,  another 
party  was  collected  round  an  Anda- 
losian  baUad-einger,  of  whose  patriotic 
<littifl8 '' Ai  Xtftertad  "  and '' Id  aMN»i<0 
JmM"  were  the  vnal  Aemes.  In  a 
third  place,  a  few  inTeterate  gaabten 
— as  what  Spanish  soldiers  are  not  ? — 
had  stretched  themselves  npen  the 
grass  in  a  eirde,  and  by  the  flickering 
light  of  a  broken  lantera,  or  of  a 
Guidle  stack  in  the  earth,  were  playing 
a  game  at  cards  for  their  day's  pay, 
or  for  any  thing  dee  they  might  chance 
to  possess.  On  all  sides,  ragged,  bare- 
fix>ted  boys  ran  about,  carrying  pieces 
of  lighted  rope  in  their  haads,  the  &id 
id  which  they  occasionally  dashed 
against  the  ground,  causing  a  shower 
of  sparks  to  fly  oiit,  whilst  they  re- 
oommended  theasdves  to  ^e  custom 
of  the  cigar-SBK)kerB  by  load  cries  of 
*'^  Fuego!  Buokfitego!  Qidai  qmert 
fiugoV' 

At  few  of  the  yovng  officers,  who, 
on  the  evening  referred  to,  paraded 
tiie  alameda  of  Logroilo,  was  the  artil- 
lery of  eyes  and  £ui  more  fre<]piently 
levelled  by  the  love-breathing  beauties 
there  assensbM,  than  at  Lais  Her* 
lera,  ^liio,  in  the  vniform  of  the  cavafay 
ceginient  to  which  he  now  belonged, 
was  present  «pen  the  paseo.  Baft 
for  fana  fans  waved  and  bright  eyes 
sparkled  in  vain.  He  was  deeply 
engaged  in  eoDversation  with  Mariano 
Torres,  who,  having  recently  obtained 
%  comnisdon  in  the  same  corps  with 
bis  frimid,  had  arrived  that  evening 
to  join  it.  The  two  young  men  had 
parted  soon  after  the  des^  of  Don 
Manuel  Herrera,  and  had  not  met 
since.  One  of  Mariano^s  first  ques- 
tions concerned  the  Villabaenas. 

**  The  eonnt  went  to  France  some 
montiu  ago,  I  believe^  *  replied  Lois, 
dryly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Torres,  "  so  I  heard, 
and  took  his  daughter  witii  him.  Bat 
I  thought  it  probable  that  be  might 
have  returned  in  the  train  of  his  self- 
styled  sovereign.     He  is  capable  of 
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any  folly,  I  should  imagine,  smce  he 
was  mad  enough  to  sacrifice  his  fine 
fortune  and  position  in  the  countiy 
by  joining  in  this  absurd  rebellion. 
You  of  course  know  that  he  has  been 
declared  a  traitor,  and  that  his  estates 
have  been  confiscated?" 

Lois  nodded  assent. 

*^  Well,  in  some  respects  the  count's 
losses  may  prove  a  gain  to  yon,'*  c<hi- 
tinued  Torres,  pursuing  the  train  of 
his  own  thoQi^its,  and  ii*t  dMrrmg 
that  the  onl^  be  had  started  wasa 
pdnfid  one  to  his  finend.  ^'Whenwe 
have  pnft  an  end  to  the  war,  in  a 
month  or  two  at  furthest,  yoncanf» 
to  FnuMC,  aad  obtain  his  on»ent  ts 
yonr  marriage  witb  his  dan^ter. 
In  the  present  state  cf  his  fortanes 
he  wlM  haidiy  refuse  it;  and  yon  may 
tbea  retam  to  Spain,  and  make  inte- 
rest for  yonr  father-iB4aw*8  pardon." 

"  I  am  by  no  means  certain,^'  said 
Herrera, '' that  tfaewarinllbe  over 
so  soon  as  yoa  iasagine.  Bat  yon 
will  oblige  me,  Mariawft,  by  not  spr- 
ing of  this  again.  Mycngngementwith 
Btta  is  hmg  at  an  end,  ai^  not  Mkely 
ever  to  be  renewed.  It  was  a  dreasi^ 
a  vision  of  luqppiness  not  destined  to 
be  redtaed,  and  lendeavov  to  foi^d 
IL  I  mysdf  pot  an  end  la  it;  and 
not  under  present  drcamstaaeei,  per* 
haps  Wider  none,  shoald  I  think  my- 
sdf justified  m  seeUog  its  renewd. 
Let  ns  talk  of  something  dse— of  the 
liitnre  if  yon  will,  bat  noi  of  tiie  pad.'' 

The  horns  passed  by  Lais  beside 
IKm  Manud's  deathbed,  had  witneai- 
ed  a  violent  revolution  in  his  fiMlinp 
and  character.  Devotedly  attached 
to  his  fatiier,  who  had  been  thesak 
fiaend,  aLaMMt  the  only  companiea,  of 
his  boyhood,  the  fiercer  paaoons  d 
Herrera^B  natore  were  awakened  hrte 
sodden  and  vident  action  by  hii  ua- 
timely  fate.  A  homing  desire  of  re- 
venge on  the  onecrapiiloas  foetion  t# 
which  tiie  persecsBtion,  exile,  and  end 
death  of  Don  Mamid  wwe  to  be  attn- 
bated,  took  posaession  of  him;  sad  ii 
order  to  gn^fytiiis  desire,  anddthe 
aame  tame  to  fulfil  the  solemn  pledge 
he  had  given  to  his  dying  parait,  he 
fdt  hifluelf  at  the  monunt  capshte  of 
sacrifidng  even  Ids  kMe  for  Bita.  Ke 
sooner  was  the  moomfid  cereamoy  of 
the  tntennent  over,  than  he  wide  to 
Yiilabaean,  inforadag  him,  in  a  fev 
stem  woodsyhav  teae  who  protestfi 
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like  him  to  be  the  defenders  of  religion 
and  legitimacy,  had  enacted  the  part 
of  assassins  and  incendiaries,  and  shed 
Ms  fother*8  biood  npon  his  own  thresh- 
old. This  communication  he  consi- 
to  be,  without  farther  comment, 
nplj  to  the  proposition 
made  to  him  by  tke  oomt  a  few  dmju 
previously.  At  the  same  time — and 
this  was  by  far  the  most  diffienlt  part 
of  his  self-imposed  task — ^he  addressed 
a  letter  to  Rita,  releasing  her  frcMsi 
ker  engagement.  He  felt,  he  told  her, 
tlmt,  by  so  doing,  he  renounced  all  his 
fondest  hopes;  but  were  he  to  act 
otherwise,  and  at  once  violate  his 
oath,  and  forego  his  revenge,  he  should 
despise  himself,  and  deserve  her  con- 
tempt. He  implored  her  to  forget 
their  ill-fated  attachment,  for  his  own 
niseiy  would  be  enduraUe  only  when 
he  knew  that  he  had  not  compromised 
iier  happiness. 

Scarcely  had  he  dispatched  these 
letters,  written  under  a  state  of  ex- 
citement almost  amounting  to  frenzy, 
when  Hcrrera,  in  pursuance  of  a  pre- 
▼iously  formed  plan,  and  as  if  to  stifle 
the  regrets  which  a  forced  and  pain- 
fhl  determination  occasioned  him, 
hastened  to  join  as  a  volunte^  the 
nearest  Christino  column.  It  was 
one  commanded  by  General  Lorenzo, 
tiMn  operating  against  Santos  La- 
dron  and  the  Navarrese  Carlists.  In 
fleveral  skirmishes  Uerrera  signalized 
himself  by  the  intrepidity  and  fury 
with  which  he  fought.  Ladron  was 
taken  and  shot,  and  Lorenzo  marched 
to  form  the  advanced  guard  of  a  strong 
division  which,  under  the  command 
of  Sarsiield,  was  rapidly  nearing  the 
scene  of  the  insurrection.  On  the 
mere  approach  of  the  Christino  army, 
the  battalions  of  Castilian  Kealistas, 
which  formed,  numerically  speaking, 
an  important  part  of  the  forces  then 
tmder  arms  for  Don  Carlos,  disband- 
ed themselves  and  fled  to  their  homes. 
Borsflekl  continued  his  movement 
northwards,  took  possession,  after 
trifling  resistance,  of  Logroilo,  Vitto- 
ria^  Biiboa,  and  other  towns  occupied 
by  the  Cariists;  and,  after  a  few  insig- 
arflcant  skirmishes,  succeeded  in  dis- 
ipersing  and  farming  the  whole  of 
the  insurgents  in  the  three  Basque 
j)rovi nces.  A  handful  of  badly  armed 
•and  undisciplined  Navarrese  peasants 
were  all  that  now  kept  the  field  for 
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Charies  V.,  and  of  the  rapid  capture 
or  destruction  of  these,  the  sanguine 
Christinos  entertained  no  doubt.  The 
prindpai  strength  of  the  Carlists  was 
broken ;  their  arms  were  taken  away; 
the  majority  of  the  ofBcers  who 
had  joined,  and  of  the  moi  of  aoto 
mid  laAaenoe  ia  "fte  eoootry  who  had 
declared  for  them,  had  been  compdkd 
to  cfoss  the  Pyrenees.  But  the  tena- 
cions  courage  and  hardihood  of  the 
Kavarrese  insurgents,  and  the  mili* 
tary  skill  of  the  man  who  commanded 
them,  baffled  the  unceasing  pnrsnit 
kept  up  by  the  Queen's  generals.  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  winter,  the  Car- 
lists  lived  like  wolves  in  the  moun- 
tains, surrounded  by  ice  and  snow, 
cheerfully  supporting  the  most  incre- 
dible hardships  and  privations.  Nay, 
even  under  such  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances, their  numbers  increased, 
and  their  discipline  improved ;  and 
when  the  spring  came  they  presented 
the  appearance,  not  of  a  band  of  rob- 
bers, as  their  opponents  had  hither- 
to designated  them,  but  of  a  body 
of  regular  troops,  hardy  and  well 
organized,  devoted  to  their  general, 
and  enthusiastic  for  the  cause  they 
defended.  Their  rapid  movements, 
their  bravery  and  success  in  several 
well-contested  skirmishes,  some  of 
which  almost  deserved  the  name  of 
regular  actions,  the  surprise  of  various 
Christino  posts  and  convoys,  the  con- 
sistency, in  short,  which  the  war  was 
t^yking,  began  seriously  to  alarm  the 
Queen's  government ;  and  the  formid- 
able preparations  made  by  the  latter 
for  a  campaign  against  the  Carlists, 
were  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that 
Spain  was  in  a  state  of  ci^  war. 

In  the  wild  and  beautiful  valley  of 
the  Lower  Amezcoa,  in  the  merindad 
or  district  of  Estella,  a  large  body  of 
Christino  troops  was  assembled  on 
the  fifteenth  day  after  Rodil's  en- 
trance into  Navarre.  The  numer- 
ous  forces  which  that  general  found 
under  his  command,  after  uniting  the 
troops  he  had  brought  with  him 
with  those  already  in  the  province, 
had  enabled  him  to  adopt  a  system 
of  occupation,  the  most  efiectual,  it 
was  believed,  for  putting  an  end  te 
the  war.  In  pursuance  of  this  plan, 
he  established  military  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  difierent 
towns  of  Navarre  and  Alava,  garrir 
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soned  and  fortified  the  principal  vil- 
lages, and  having  in  this  manner 
disseminated  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  armj  through  the  insurgent 
districts,  he  commenced,  with  a  column 
of  ten  thonsand  men  that  remained 
at  his  disposal,  a  movement  thi'ough 
the  mountainous  regions,  to  which, 
upon  his  approach,  the  Carlists  had 
retired.  His  object  was  the  double 
one  of  attacking  and  destroying  their 
army,  and,  if  possible,  of  seizing  the 
person  of  Don  Carlos,  who  but  a 
few  days  previously  had  arrived  in 
Spain.  The  heat  of  the  weather  was 
remarkable,  even  for  that  usually 
sultry  season ;  the  troops  had  had 
a  long  and  fatiguing  march  over 
the  rugged  sierra  of  Urbasa ,-  and 
Bodil,  either  with  a  view  of  giving 
them  rest,  or  with  some  intention  of 
garrisoning  the  villages  scattered 
about  the  valley,  which  had  hitherto 
been  one  of  the  chief  haunts  of  the 
Carlists,  had  come  to  a  halt  in  the 
Lower  Amezcoa. 

It  was  two  in  the  aftenioon,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  so 
large  a  body  of  men,  all  was  stillness 
and  repose  in  the  valley.  The  troops 
had  arrived  that  morning,  and  after  tak* 
ingup  their  cantonments  in  the  various 
viUagesand  hamlets,  had  sought  refuge 
from  the  overpowering  heat.  In  the 
houses,  the  shutters  of  which  were 
carefully  closed  to  exclude  the  impor- 
tunate sunbeams,  in  the  barns  and 
stables,  under  the  shadow  cast  by 
balconies  or  projecting  eaves,  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  stream  which 
traverses  the  valley,  and  is  noted 
in  the  surrounding  country  for  the 
crystal  clearness  and  extreme  cold- 
ness of  its  waters,  the  soldiers  were 
lying,  their  uniforms  unbuttoned, 
the  stiff  leathern  stock  thrown  aside, 
enjoying  the  mid-day  slumber,  which 
the  temperature  and  their  recent  fa- 
tigue rendered  doubly  acceptable. 
Here  and  there,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  villages,  and  further  off,  near 
the  different  roads  and  passes  that 
give  access  to  the  valley  through  or 
over  the  gigantic  mountain-wall  by 
which  it  is  encircled,  the  sun  flash- 
ed upon  the  polished  bayonets  and 
musket-barrels  of  the  pickets.  The 
men  were  lying  beside  their  piled  arms, 
or  had  crept  under  some  neighbouring 
bosh  to  indulge  in  the  universal  «ie«to  ; 


and  even  the  sentries  seemed  almost 
to  sleep  as  they  paced  lazily  up  snd 
down,  or  stood  leaning  upon  their 
muskets,  keeping  but  a  drowsy  watch 
and  careless  look-out  for  an  enemy 
whose  proximity  was  neither  to  be 
anticipated  nor  dreaded  by  a  force 
so  superior  to  any  which  he  could  g)^ 
together. 

Such  was  the  scene  that  presented  it- 
self to  one  who,  having  approached  the 
valley  from  the  south,  and  aaoended 
the  mountains  that  bound  it  on  thst 
side,  now  contemplatedfrom  their  sum- 
mit the  inactivity  of  its  occnpsatB. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  middle  height, 
but  appearing  rather  shorter,  from  a 
slight  stoop  in  the  shoulders ;  his  s^ 
was  between  forty  and  fifty  years,  lus 
aspect  grave  and  thoughtful.  His  fea- 
tures were  regular,  his  eyes  dear  and 
penetrating,  a  strong  dark  mnstsdie 
covered  his  upper  lip  and  joined  his 
whisker,  which  was  allowed  to  ex- 
tend but  little  below  the  ear.  His 
dress  consisted  of  a  plain  blue  frock, 
gu't  at  the  waist  by  a  belt  of  black 
leather,  to  which  a  sabre  was  suspend- 
ed, and  his  head  was  covered  with  a 
hcina^  or  flat  cap,  of  the  description 
commonly  worn  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Pyrenees,  woven  in  one  piece 
of  fine  scarlet  wool,  and  decorated 
with  a  borla^  or  tassel  of  gold  cord, 
spreading  like  a  star  over  the  Grown 
of  the  head.  In  his  hand  he  held  a 
telescope,  which  he  rested  on  the  top 
of  a  fragment  of  rock,  and  through 
which  he  attentively  noted  what 
passed  in  the  valley  below.  The 
case  of  the  field-glass  was  dung  across 
his  body  by  a  strap,  and,  upon  inspec- 
tion, a  name  would  have  been  foond 
stamped  upon  its  leathern  smface.  It 
was  that  of  Tomas  ZnmalacarregoL 

A  short  distance  in  rear  of  the  Car- 
list  leader,  and  so  posted  as  not  to  be 
visible  from  the  valley,  stood  a  little 
group  of  officers,  and  persons  in  civi- 
lian garb,  and  a  few  orderlies,  (me  of 
whom  held  the  general's  horse.  Be- 
hind, a  battalion  of  infantry  was  drava 
up— fine,  muscular,  actiye  fellows,  in- 
ured to  every  hardship,  and  as  indiffer- 
ent to  the  scorching  heat  to  which  they 
were  now  exposed,  as  tiliey  had  been  to 
the  bitter  cold  in  the  mountttsa 
amongst  whidi  they  had  passed  tbepie* 
ceding  winter,  llieir  appearance  was 
not  very  uniform  initsdetails  ;shortjaG» 
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kets,  loose  trousers,  and  sandals,  com- 
posed the  dress  of  most  of  them — one 
well  adapted  to  long  marches  and  ac- 
tive movements— and  they  all  wore 
caps  similar  to  those  of  the  officers,  but 
of  a  bine  colour,  and  coarser  material. 
A  second  battalion  of  these  hardy 
gnerillas  was  advancing  with  light 
and  elastic  step  np  the  ragged  and 
difficult  path ;  and  this  was  followed 
by  two  others,  which,  as  fast  as 
they  arrived,  were  formed  np  by 
their  officers  in  the  best  manner  that 
the  nneven  natnre  of  the  ground  would 
admit.  Half  a  dozen  mnles,  laden 
with  ammunition,  brought  up  the  rear. 
When  the  four  battalions,  consisting 
together  of  nearly  three  thousand  men, 
were  assembled  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  the  arms  were  piled, 
and  the  soldiers  allowed  to  sit  down 
or  repose  themselves  as  they  chose 
from  the  fatigues  of  their  long  and 
wearisome  ascent,  and  of  a  march  that 
had  lasted  from  early  dawn. 

The  mountain  upon  which  these 
troops  were  now  stationed  was  less 
precipitous  upon  its  inner  side  than 
most  of  those  that  surrounded  the 
valley.  It  shelved  gradually  down- 
wards, broken  here  and  there  by  ra- 
vines, its  partially  wooded  slopes  form- 
ing a  succession  of  terraces,  which 
extended  right  and  left  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  mile.  At  the  foot  of 
these  slopes,  and  immediately  below 
the  spot  occupied  by  the  Carlists,  a 
low  hill  ran  off  at  right  angles  from 
the  higher  range,  projecting  into  the 
valley  as  a  promontory  does  into  the 
sea.  With  the  exception  of  the  side 
furthest  from  the  mountains,  which 
consisted  of  pasture  land,  the  base 
and  skirts  of  this  hill  were  covered 
with  oak  and  chestnut,  and  upon  the 
clearing  on  its  summit  stood  a  shep- 
herd^s  hut,  whence  was  commanded  a 
view  of  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
face  of  the  sierra,  as  well  as  of  the 
entrance  of  a  neighbouring  pass  that 
led  out  of  the  vaUey  in  the  direction 
of  Estella.  At  thi^  hut  a  Christino 
picket  was  stationed,  to  which,  when 
the  Carlist  chief  had  completed  his 
general  survey  of  the  valley,  his  at- 
tention became  more  particularly  di- 
rected. The  outpost  consisted  of 
abont  thirty  men,  little,  brown-com- 
plexioned,   monkey -faced   creatures 


from  the  southern  provinces,  who,  sunk 
in  fancied  security,  and  in  the  indolence 
natural  to  them,  were  neglecting  their 
duty  to  an  extent  which  might  seri« 
ously  have  compromised  the  safety  of 
the  Christino  army,  had  it  depended 
upon  their  vigilance.  The  majority 
of  them  were  lying  asleep  in  and 
around  the  picket-house,  which  was 
situated  on  one  side  of  the  platform, 
within  fifty  yards  of  the  trees.  Of  the 
three  sentinels,  one  had  seated  himself 
on  a  stone,  with  his  musket  between 
his  knees,  and,  having  unbuttoned  tha 
loose  grey  coat  that  hung  like  a  sack 
about  his  wizened  carcass,  was  busily 
engaged  in*seeking,  between  his  shirt 
and  his  skin,  for  certain  companions 
whom  he  had  perhaps  picked  np  in 
bis  quarters  of  the  previous  night, 
and  by  whose  presence  about  his  per- 
son he  seemed  to  be  but  moderately 
gratified.  One  of  the  other  two  sen- 
tries had  wandered  away  from  the 
post  assigned  to  him,  and  approached 
his  remaining  comrade,  with  the  cha- 
ritable view  of  dividing  with  him  a 
small  quantity  of  tobacco,  which  the 
two  were  now  deliberately  manufac- 
turing into  paper  cigars,  beguiling  the 
time  as  they  did  so  by  sundry  guard- 
room  jokes  and  witticisms. 

An  almost  imperceptible  smile  ot 
contempt  curled  the  lip  of  Zumala- 
carregui  as  he  observed  the  unmili- 
tary  negligence  apparent  in  the  ad- 
vanced post  of  the  Christinos.  It  was 
exchanged  for  a  proud  and  well-plead- 
ed glance  when  he  turned  round  and 
saw  his  gallant  Navarrese  awaiting 
in  eager  suspense  a  signal  to  advance 
upon  the  enemy,  whom  they  knew  to 
be  close  at  hand.  Zumalacarregui 
walked  towards  the  nearest  battalion, 
and  on  his  approach  the  men  darted 
from  their  various  sitting  and  reclin- 
ing postures,  and  stood  ready  to  seize 
their  muskets,  and  fall  into  their 
places.  Their  chief  nodded  his  ap- 
probation of  their  alacrity,  but  inti- 
mated to  them,  by  a  motion  of  his 
hand,  that  the  time  for  action  was  not 
yet  come. 

"  Pacicncio,  muchachos!^^  said  he. 
"  Patience,  you  will  not  have  long  to 
wait.  Refresh  yourselves,  men,  wWlst 
the  time  is  given  you.  Captain 
Landa!'*  cried  he,  raising  his  voice. 

The  officer  commanding  the  light 
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compaiijoif  tk^  bftttatioQ  stepped  for* 
wftrd,  toA^  halting  at  a  short  distance 
from  his  general,  stood  moUonkss,  witfii 
his  hand  to  his  cap,  awaiting  orders. 

^  Come  with  me,  Landa,*'  said 
ZamalaauTegui ;  and,  taking  the  offi- 
cer's aim,  he  led  him  to  the  spot 
whenoe  h»  had  b^n  obaerTing  the 
valley,  and  pointed  to  the  ChriaUno 
picket. 

^'  Take  yoor  company,"  said  he, 
*^  and  fetdi  me  those  sleepy  feUowa 
here;  withont  firing  a  shot  if  il  be 
possible." 

The  officer  returned  to  his  men,  and, 
forming  them  up  with  all  speed,  march- 
ed them  off  at  a  n^iid  p>kbe.  Whes 
they  had  disi^vpeared  nmongrt  the 
rocks,  Zamalacarregoi  tamed  to  the 
chief  of  his  staff. 

«'  Cokmei  Gomes,"  said  he,  "  take 
the  third  and  fourth  battalions,  and 
more  them  half  a  mile- to  our  leflk, 
keeping  them  well  out  of  sight.  We 
are  not  strong  enough  to  attack  in  the 
plain,  but  we  shall  perhaps  get  our 
friends  to  meet  us  in  the  mountain." 

Gromez — a  tall,  portly  man,  of  inex- 
pressive countenance,  and  whose  ac- 
cent, when  he  spoke,  betrayed  the 
Andalusian — proceeded  to  execute  the 
orders  he  had  received,  and  Zumala- 
carregui  once  more  resumed  his  post 
of  observation. 

The  carelessiiess  of  the  Christino 
picket,  and  the  practice  which  the 
Cariists  had  already  had  in  a  warfare 
of  stratagem  and  surprise,  enabled 
the  company  of  light  infantry  to  exe- 
cnte,  with  great  fiadlity,  the  instmc- 
tiona  they  had  received.  The  young 
ensign  who  commanded  the  outpost 
was  walking  listlessly  along  the  edge 
of  the  wood,  cursmg  die  wearisome 
duty  entrusted  to  him,  and  reiiBrring 
ttt  his  watch  to  see  how  i^r  stiil  the 
hour  oi  relief  was  off,  when  he  waa 
suddenly  stnifik  to  the  ground  by  a 
blow  from  a  moskat-but,  and  before 
he  could  attempt  to  rise,  the  point  of 
a  bayonet  was  at  his  thzoaL  At  the 
same  instant  three  score  loof^l^ged 
Navarrese  dashed  from  under  cov^er 
of  the  wood,  bayoneted  the  sentinels, 
surrounded  the  picket-house,  and 
made^  prisoners  of  the  picket  The 
sniprise  was  complete ;  not  a  shot  had 
been  fired,  and  all  had  passed  with 
80  Uttle  noise  that  it  appeared  prob* 


able  thecoi9i-de»fiMn»  woildeoly  be- 
come known  to  the  Christiaos  wliea 
the  time  arrived  for  rdieving  the  eel- 
posts. 

A  trifling  oversight,  however,  «b 
the  part  of  the  Cariists,  caused  tUngi 
to  pass  differently.  A  soldier  be- 
longing to  the  picket,  and  who  wm 
sleeping  amongst  the  long  gnoi 
just  within  the  wood,  had  esesped 
all  notice.  The  noise  of  the  icdBi 
awoke  him ;  but  on  peroeivuig  bow 
matters  stood,  he  pnidentlj  fmamk 
in  his  hiding-plaea  m,  the  CaMM^ 
having  caBectcrf  Ae  aiBS  and  an* 
m«M»  ef  their  prisoners,  bq^aa  tt 
leaeoead  the  mountain.  At  a  distaoM 
of  three  hundred  yards  he  fired  it 
them,  and  then  scampered  off  ia  the 
contrary  direction.  His  bullet  took 
no  effect,  and  the  retreating  gaerilltBi 
seeing  how  great  a  start  he  had,  al* 
lowed  him  to  escape  unpuraued.  Bat 
the  report  of  his  musket  spread  the 
alarm.  The  pickets  right  and  left 
of  the  one  that  had  beoi  surprised, 
saw  the  Cariists  winding  thek  way  op 
the  mountain;  the  vedettes  fired,  aad 
the  drums  beat  to  aims.  The  alam 
spread  rapidly  from  one  ^d  of  the 
valley  to  the  other,  and  eveiy  part  of 
it  was  in  an  instant  swarming  with 
men.  Dragoons  saddled  and  artilleiy 
harnessed ;  infantry  formed  up  by  bat- 
talions aad  brigades ;  generals  and 
aides-de-camp  dashed  about  fawiyiog 
the  movements  of  the  tnx^s,  and  aik- 
mg  the  whereabouts  of  the  eaei^* 
This  information  they  aeon  ehfeaia- 
ed.  No  sooner  waa  the  alarm  giTtii 
than  Zumalacarregui,  relying  opw 
the  tried  courage  of  lui  nldiea> 
and  on  the  advantage  of  his  poeitioot 
which  must  render  the  enenojy's  ea* 
vahry  useless,  and  grwitly  duainieh 
the  effect  of  the  artiUeiy,  put  hioueif 
at  the  head  of  his  two  batialiona,  aad 
rapidly  descended  the  mountafai,  dia* 
pe^mg  an  officer  after  Gomei  with 
orders  ror  a  shnilar  movement  on  his 
part  Before  the  Catlista  reached  the 
plab,  the  Christinos  quar^ed  hi  the 
nearest  village  advanced  to  meat  theM» 
aad  a  smart  skirmish  be|^. 

Distributed  along  the  dM  9aA 
tetracttt  of  the  mountain,  kneeUBg 
amongst  te  bushes  and  dieltered  be- 
hind the  treea  that  grew  at  its  baser 
the  Cariists  k^  up  a  steady  fn^ 
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which  was  wwnalj  replied  to  bj  their 
4Uitago]iist8.  In  the  moet  exposed 
BtuationSy  the  Cariist  officers  of  all 
laoiks,  from  the  enaiga  to  the  general, 
ahowed  themselyes,  tticoaragmg  thdr 
men,  urging  them  to  take  good  mu, 
and  not  to  fire  till  they  eoold  diatin- 
goiah  the  faces  of  theur  enemies,  them- 
aelTes  aonietimes  taking  np  a  dead 
man's  musket  and  sending  a  few  well- 
directed  shots  amongst  the  Christinos. 
Hero  a  man  was  seen  binding  the 
sash,  which  forms  part  of  the  dress  of 
erexy  Nayarrese  peasant,  over  a 
wound  that  was  not  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  send  him  to  the  rear ;  in 
«notiier  place  a  guerilla  replenished 
his  scanty  stock  of  ammunition  from 
the  csBTtridge-belt  of  a  fallen  comrade, 
and  sprang  forward,  to  meet  perhaps, 
the  next  moment,  a  similar  fate.  On 
the  side  of  the  Christinos  there  was 
less  appearance  of  enthusiasm  and 
airdonr  for  the  fight ;  but  their  num- 
bers were  far  superior,  and  each  mo- 
ment increased,  and  some  light  guns 
and  howitzers  that  had  been  brought 
up  b^^an  to  scatter  shot  and  shell 
amongst  the  Cariists,  although  the 
manner  in  which  the  latter  were  shel- 
tered amongst  wood  and  rock,  pre- 
Tented  those  missiles  from  doing  them 
Terj  material  iiyury.  The  fight  was 
hottest  around  the  hill  on  which 
the  picfcaei  had  been  stationed,  now 
themaetadwiead  peart  of  the  Car- 
list  line.  It  was  held  by  a  l»ttiytio% 
which,  dispersed  amongst  the  trees 
the;!  IHnged  its  sides,  Of^tosed  a  fierce 
resistaiice  to  the  assaolts  of  the  Chris- 
tinos. At  last  the  latter,  weary  oi 
tiie  pffotracted  skirmishing,  by  which 
they  lost  many  men,  but  were  unable 
to  obfeain  any  material  advantage, 
sent  fnward  two  battalions  of  the 
royal  guards  to  take  the  hill  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet.  With  their 
bngles  playing  a  lirely  march,  these 
troops,  the  finest  inHemtry  in  the  Span- 
hh  army,  advanced  in  a4taurableoTder, 
and  witiiout  firing  a  shot,  to  perform 
tibe  duty  asrigned  to  them.  On  their 
approach  the  Cariists  retreated  from 
the  aides  of  the  hill,  and  assembled  in 
the  wood  on  its  summit,  at  the  fi>ot  of 
the  Mf^KT  mountains.  One  battalion 
of  the  guards  ascended  the  hill  in  line, 
and  advanced  along  the  open  ground, 
whilst  the  other  marched  round  the 
rtirt  of  ilie  eminence  to  take  the  Car- 


lists  in  flank.  The  Navarrese  reserved 
their  fire  till  they  saw  the  former  bat- 
talion within  fifty  yards  of  them,  and 
then  poured  in  a  deadly  volley.  The 
ranks  of  the  Christinos  were  thinned, 
but  they  closed  them  again,  and,  with 
levelled  bayonets  and  quickened  step, 
advanced  to  clear  the  wood,  little  ex- 
pecting that  the  newly-raised  troops 
opposed  to  them  would  venture  to 
meet  them  at  close  quarters.  The 
event,  however,  proved  that  they 
had  undervalued  their  antagonists. 
Emerging  from  their  shelter,  the  Car- 
lists  brought  their  bayonets  to  the 
charge,  and,  with  a  ringing  shout  of 
^  Viva  Ccarios  QumioP^  rushed  upon 
their  foe.  A  griding  clash  of  steel 
and  a  sbrill  cry  of  agony  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  fury  of  the  encounter* 
The  loss  on  both  sides  was  severe, 
but  the  advantage  remained  with  the 
Cariists.  The  guards,  unprepared  for 
so  obstinate  a  resistance,  were  borne 
back  several  paces,  and  thrown  into 
some  confusion.  But  the  victors  had 
no  time  to  follow  up  their  advantage, 
for  the  other  Cbristino  battalion  had 
entered  the  wood,  and  was  advancing 
n^)idiy  upon  their  fiank.  Hastily 
collecting  their  wounded,  the  Cariists 
retired,  stiH  fitting,  to  the  higher 
ground  in  their  rear.  At  the  same 
moment  Zumalacarregui,  observing  a 
body  of  fresh  troops  making  a  move- 
ment upon  his  right,  as  if  with  the 
intention  of  outflsnkhig  him,  ordered 
the  retreat  to  be  sounded,  and  the 
Cariist  Ime  retned  slowly  up  the 
mountains.  Some  of  Bodil's  batta* 
lions  followed,  and  the  skirmishing 
was  kept  up  with  more  or  less  spirit  tiU 
an  end  was  put  to  it  by  the  arrival  of 
night. 

From  the  commencement  of  the 
fight,  several  squadrons  of  the  Queen's 
cavalry  had  remained  drawn  up  near 
a  village  in  which  they  had  their 
quarters,  at  about  a  mile  firom  the  left 
of  the  Cariists.  A  short  distance  ii» 
front  of  the  Une,  a  number  of  officers 
had  collected  together,  and  were  ob- 
serving the  progress  of  the  combat^ 
in  which  the  impracticability  of  the 
ground  for  horsemen  prevented  them 
from  taking  a  share.  There  was 
cmisiderable  grumblhig,  especially 
amongst  the  juniors,  at  the  mactivity 
to  which  they  found  themselves  con* 
demned. 
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*^  If  this  is  the  kind  of  fighting  we 
are  always  to  have,"  said  a  young 
comet  sulkily,  ^^they  might  as  well 
have  left  us  in  our  garrisons.  We 
were  a  deuced  deal  more  comfortable, 
«nd  quite  as  useful,  in  our  snug  quar- 
ters at  Yalladolid^  The  faction,  it  is 
well  known,  have  no  cavalry,  and  yon 
will  not  catch  their  infernal  gncrUlas 
coming  down  into  the  plain  to  be 
6abred  at  leisure/' 

'^  No,"  said  another  subaltern,  ^*  but 
they  are  forming  cavalry,  it  is  said. 
Besides,  we  may  catch  their  infantry 
napping  some  day,  as  they  did  our 
picket  just  now." 

*^  Pshaw  I "  replied  the  first  speaker. 
^^  Before  that  time  comes  every  horse 
in  the  brigade  will  be  lame  or  sore- 
backed,  and  we  ourselves  shall  be 
converted  into  infantry  men.  All 
respect  for  lance  and  sabre — ^but  curse 
me  if  I  would  not  rather  turn  foot- 
soldier  at  once,  than  have  to  crawL 
over  these  mountains  as  we  have 
done  for  the  last  foitnight,  dragging 
our  horses  after  us  by  the  bridle.  For 
six  hours  yesterday  did  I  flounder 
over  ground  that  was  never  meant 
to  be  trod  by  any  but  bears  or  izards, 
breaking  my  spurs  and  shins,  whilst 
my  poor  nag  here  was  rubbing  the 
skin  off  his  legs  against  rocks  and  tree- 
atumps.  When  I  entered  the  cavalry 
I  expected  my  horse  would  carry  me ; 
but  if  this  goes  on,  it  is  much  more 
likely  I  shall  have  to  carry  him." 

**A  nice  set  of  fellows  you  are," 
said  an  old  grey-mustached  captain, 
"to  be  grumbling  before  you  have 
been  a  month  in  the  field.  Wait  a 
bit,  my  boys,  till  your  own  flesh  and 
your  horses*  have  been  taken  down  by 
hard  marching  and  short  commons, 
and  until,  if  you  mount  a  hill,  you 
are  obliged  to  hold  on  by  the  mane, 
lest  the  saddle  should  slip  back  over 
the  lean  ribs  of  your  charger.  The 
marches  you  have  as  yet  seen  are  but 
•child's  play  to  what  you  wiU  see  be- 
fore the  campaign  is  over." 

"  Then  hang  me  if  I  don't  join  the 
footpads,"  returned  the  dissatisfied 
<5ornet.  "  At  any  rate  one  would  have 
a  littte  fighting  then— a  chance  of  a 
broken  head  or  t'other  epaulet ;  and 
that  IS  better  than  cairying  a  sabre 
one  never  has  to  draw.  Why,  the  very 

?ml^    /??°*'*    ^^«P    tJ'eir   footing 
amongst  these  mountains.    Ask  ovi 


quartermaster,  whom  I  saw  yester- 
day craning  over  the  edge  of  a  pre- 
cipice, and  watching  two  of  his  beasts 
of  burden  which  were  going  down 
hill  a  deal  quicker  than  they  had  come 
np--their  legs  in  the  air,  and  the 
sacks  of  com  upon  their  backs  hasten* 
ing  their  descent  to  some  ravine  or 
other,  where  the  crows  no  doubt  at  the 
present  moment  are  picking  their 
bones.  Ton  should  have  heard  old 
Skinflint  swear.  I  thought  he  would 
have  thrown  the  muleteer  after  the 
mules.  And  they  call  this  a  country 
for  cavalry  1 " 

"  I  certainly  fear,*'  said  Herrera, 
who  had  been  listening  to  the  coiio- 
quy,  "  that  as  long  as  the  wariscon* 
fined  to  these  provinces,  cavahy  will 
not  be  very  often  wanted." 

*^  And  if  they  were  not  here,  th^ 
would  be  wanted  immediately,"  said 
a  field-officer,  who  was  obs^ring  the 
skirmish  through  a  telescope.  "  Be- 
sides, you  young  gentlemen  have  lest 
cause  for  discontent  than  any  bodj 
else.  There  may  be  no  opportnni^ 
for  brilliant  charges,  but  there  is 
always  work  fpr  a  sabaltem's  partj, 
in  the  way  of  cutting  off  detachmentis, 
or  some  such  cotqo-de^mam,  I  see  a 
group  of  fellows  yonder  who  will  get 
themselves  into  trouble  if  they  do  not 
take  care." 

All  eyes  and  glasses  turned  to- 
wards the  direction  in  which  the 
major  was  looking.  It  was  the  hot- 
test moment  of  the  fight ;  by  their 
impetuosity  and  courage  the  Cariists 
were  keeping  at  bay  the  superior 
numbers  of  their  antagonists ;  and  on 
their  extreme  left,  a  small  party  of 
horsemen,  consisting  of  four  or  five 
officers  and  a  dozen  lancers,  had 
ventured  to  advance  a  short  distance 
into  the  plain*  They  had  halted  at 
the  edge  of  a  nunutmal,  or  cider  or- 
chard ;  and  although  some  way  m  ad- 
vance of  their  own  line,  they  were  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  any 
Chrlstino  troops ;  whUst  a  tolerably 
good  path,  which  led  up  the  least 
precipitous  part  of  the  mountains  in 
their  rear,  seemed  to  ensure  them  an 
easy  retreat  whenever  it  might  be- 
come necessary.  So  confident  were 
they  of  their  safety,  that  the  officen 
had  dismounted,  and  were  observing 
the  Christine  reserves,  and  the  various 
bodies  of  infantry  which  ware  advan* 
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cing  from  the  more  distant  canton- 
ments. At  this  moment  the  officer 
eommanding  the  cavalry  rode  up  to 
the  spot  where  Herrera  and  his  com- 
rades were  assembled. 

^  Major  Gonzalez,"  said  he,  "  send 
half  a  troop  to  cntoff  those  gentlemen 
who  are  reconnoitring.  Let  the 
party  file  off  to  the  rear,  or  their  in- 
tention will  be  perceived." 

The  subalterns  belonging  to  the 
squadron  nnder  command  of  Gonza- 
lez, pressed  ronnd  him,  eager  to  be  cho- 
sen for  the  duty  that  was  to  vary  the 
monotony  and  Inaction  of  which  they 
had  so  recently  been  complaining. 

" Herrera,"  said  the  major,  "you 
have  most  practice  in  this  sort  of 
thing.  Take  thirty  men  and  march 
them  back  into  the  village,  out  on  the 
other  side,  andronnd  that  risinggronnd 
npon  our  right.  There  is  plenty  of 
cover,  and  if  yon  make  the  most  of 
it,  the  game  cannot  escape.  And,  a 
hint  to  you — ^your  fellows  generally 
grind  their  sabres  pretty  sharp,  I 
know,  and  yon  are  not  fond  of  encum- 
bering yourself  with  prisoners ;  but 
yonder  party,  judging  from  their  ap- 
pearance, may  be  men  of  noteamongst 
the  rebels,  worth  more  alive  than 
dead.  Bring  them  in  with  whole 
skins  if  you  can.  As  to  the  fellows 
with  the  red  and  white  lance-flags,  I 
leave  them  entirely  at  your  discre- 
tion." 

'''I  shall  observe  your  orders, 
major,"  replied  Herrera,  whose  eyes 
sparkled  at  the  prospect  of  a  brush 
with  the  enemy.  "Sergeant  Velas- 
quez, tell  off  thirty  men  from  the  left; 
of  the  troop." 

The  non-commissioned  officer,  who 
was  introduced  to  the  reader  at  the 
commencement  of  this  narrative,  and 
who  now  found  himself,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  change  of  regiment,  in  the 
same  squadron  as  Herrera,  obeyed 
the  order  he  had  received,  and  the 
party  marched  leisurely  into  the  vil- 
lage. No  sooner,  however,  had  they 
entered  the  narrow  street,  and  were 
concealed  from  the  view  of  those  whom 
they  intended  to  surprise,  than  their 
pace  was  altered  to  a  brisk  trot,  which 
became  a  hand-gallop  when  they  got 
into  the  fields  beyond  the  rising 
ground  referred  to  by  the  major. 
They  then  struck  into  a  hollow  road, 
sheltered  by  bush-crowned  banks,  and 
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finally  reached  the  long  narrow  strip 
of  apple-orchard,  at  the  further  anglo 
of  which  the  group  of  Carlists  was 
posted.  Skirting  the  plantation  on 
the  reverse  side  to  the  enemy,  they 
arrived  at  its  extremit}",  and  wheel- 
ing to  the  left,  cantered  on  in  line, 
their  sabre  scabbards  hooked  up  to 
their  belts  to  diminish  the  clatter, 
the  noise  of  their  horses'  feet  in- 
audible upon  the  grass  and  fern 
over  which  they  rode.  "  Charge ! " 
shouted  Herrera,  as  they  reached  tho 
second  angle  of  the  orchard ;  and  with 
a  loud  hurra  and  brandished  sabres, 
the  dragoons  dashed  down  upon  the 
little  party  of  Carlists,  now  within  a 
hundred  paces  of  them.  The  dis- 
mounted officers  hun-ied  to  their 
horses,  and  the  lancers  hastily  faced 
about  to  resist  the  charge  ;  but  before 
they  could  complete  the  movement, 
they  were  sabred  and  ridden  over. 
HeiTcra,  mindful  of  the  orders  he  had 
received,  humed  to  protect  the  officers 
from  a  similar  fate.  One  of  the  latter, 
who  had  his  back  turned  to  Herrera, 
and  who,  although  he  wore  a  sword 
by  his  side,  was  dressed  in  plain 
clothes,  was  in  the  very  act  of  getting 
into  the  saddle,  when  a  dragoon 
aimed  a  furious  cut  at  his  head.  Her- 
rera was  in  time  to  paiTy  tho  blow, 
and  as  he  did  so,  the  person  whose 
life  he  had  saved,  turned  ronnd  and 
disclosed  the  well-known  features  of 
the  Conde  de  Villabuena. 

"  Seflor  Conde ! "  exclaimed  the  as- 
tonished Luis,  *'  I  am  grieved" 

"  It  is  unnecessary,  sir,"  said  the 
count,  coldly.  "You  are  obeying 
orders,  I  presume,  and  doing  what  you 
consider  your  du^.  Am  I  to  bo  shot 
here,  or  taken  to  your  chief?  ". 

"  It  is  much  against  my  will,"  an- 
swered Herrera,  "  that  I  constrain  you 
in  any  way.  I  am  compelled  to  con- 
duct you  to  General  Rodil." 

The  count  made  no  reply,  but,  turn- 
ing his  horse*s  head  in  the  direction 
of  the  Christino  camp,  rode  moodily 
onwards,  followed,  rather  then  accom- 
panied, by  his  captor.  A  Carlist 
officer  and  three  members  of  the  rebel 
junta  were  the  other  prisoners.  The 
lancers  had  all  been  cut  to  pieces. 

The  position  in  which  Herrera  now 
fbund  himself  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree embarrassing  and  painful.  Old 
affection  and  friendship  were  revived 
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by  the  sight  of  the  count ;  and,  h«d  he 
obeyed  his  first  impulse,  he  would 
frankly  have  expressed  his  sorrow  at 
the  chance  which  had  thrown  Villa- 
buena  into  the  hands  of  his  foes,  and 
have  said  what  he  could  to  console 
him  under  his  misfortune.  But  the 
count's  manner  was  so  haughty  and 
repuiave,  and  he  so  studiously  avoid- 
ed recognising  in  Luis  any  thing  more 
than  an  opponent  and  a  ci4^tor,  that 
the  words  of  kindness  froze  upon  the 
young  man's  tongue,  and  during  the 
few  minutes  that  were  required  to 
rejoin  the  raiment,  the  silence  re- 
mained unbroken.  On  reaching  the 
spot  where  the  cavalry  was  stUl  halted, 
the  detachment  was  received  with  loud 
congratulations  on  the  successful  issue 
of  the  expedition. 

*'  Cleverly  managed,  Seiior  Her- 
rera!'*  said  the  colonel;  ^^  and  the 
prisoners  are  of  importance.  Take 
them  yourself  to  the  general." 

In  obedience  to  this  order,  Herrera 
moved  off  to  the  part  of  the  field  in 
which  Rodil,  surrounded  by  a  nu- 
merous and  brilliant  staff,  had  taken 
his  post. 

"  Ha!"  said  the  general,  when  the 
young  officer  had  made  his  report,  his 
quick  eye  glancing  at  the  prisoners, 
some  of  whom  were  known  to  him  by 
fflght.  *^  Ha  I  you  have  dcme  well, 
inr,  and  your  conduct  shall  be  favour- 
ably reported  at  Madrid.  The  Mar- 
quis of  Torralva  and  Count  Villa- 
buena — an  important  capture  this. 
Your  name,  sir — and  yours,  and 
yours  ?  "  said  he  sharply  to  the  other 
prisoners. 

The  answers  visibly  increased  his 
satisfaction.  They  were  all  men  well 
known  as  zealous  and  influential  par- 
tizans  of  the  Pretender.  Bodil  paused 
an  instant,  and  then  turned  to  one  (d 
his  aides-de-camp. 

''  A  priest  and  a  firing  party,"  said 
he.  ^*  Yon  have  half  an  hour  to  pre- 
pare for  death,"  he  added,  addressing 
the  prisone^.  "  Bebels  taken  with 
a.rms  in  their  hands  can  expect  so 
greater  favour." 

^  Herrera  felt  a  cold  ehill  coaie  over 
him  as  he  heard  this  order  given  for 
the  instant  execution  of  a  man  whom 
he  had  so  long  regarded  as  hia  friend 
and  benefactor.  Forgetting,  in  the 
agitation  of  the  moment,  hk  own  smb- 
oramate  position,  and  the  kBpcefade^ 
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of  hia  interference,  he  wss  idKmt  to 
address  the  general,  and  petition  fer 
the  life  ni  YiUsibuena,  when  he  was 
saved  from  the  cowiMwioo.  of  a  hreacfa 
of  discipline  by  the  inlerpoaitiQn  of  a 
third  party.  A  yoong  man  m  the 
uaifimn  of  a  genenl  officer,  of  saBaw 
complexion  aad  haodaome  eauatt' 
nance,  who  waft  stalkmed  ipoaBadilPs 
right  hand,  moved  hia  horse  neafs  t» 
that  of  tike  general,  and  spake  a  few 
words  to  him  in  a  low  tone  of  veice. 
Bodil  seemed  to  listeAwiUL  attmtiaB, 

and  to  reflect  &niomeBt  beteeicp^- 

ing. 

''  Yon  are  right,  Cordova,"  aaidhe; 
^^  they  may  be  worth  keepoig  as  hos- 
tages ;  and  I  will  delay  their  death  till 
I  can  communicate  with  her  Majesty's 
government.  Let  them  be  strictly 
guarded,  and  sent  to-morrow  to  Pam- 
peluna  under  good  escort.  Ymx 
name,  air?"  said  he,  taming  to  Her- 
rera. 

Herrera  t^  hia  name  and  regi- 
ment. 

"  Luis  Herrera,"  repeitted  Boil; 
''  I  have  heard  it  before,  aa  that  of  t 
brave  and  promisiBg  officer.  Wefl, 
sir,  since  you  have  taken  tiiem  pri- 
soners, yon  shall  ke^  them.  Yoir- 
self  and  a  detachment  of  your  sqaa- 
dron  will  form  part  of  their  esooit  to 
PampeLuna." 

The  flattering  worda  of  his  geoenl 

went  but  a  short  way  towards  recoo- 

dling  Luis  to  the  n>pleaaaat  task  of 

escorting  his  £»rmer  friend  to  a  c^ 

tivity  which  woidd  in  aH  prohafaiBtr 

find  its  tennmation  in  a  viotait  deaa. 

With  a  heavy  heart  he  saw  ViBaboaia 

and  the  other  prisoners  led  off  to  tii« 

house  thai  was  to  serve  aa  ti^ir 

place  of  oonfinemeiA  for  the  ni^; 

and  stiU  more  painful  were  his  fed- 

ings,  whoi  he  thonght  of  Rita's  griff 

on  receiving  iateliigeiiee  of  her  u- 

ther's  peril,  perhaps  of  hia  ew»^ 

In  ord^  to  alleviate  to  the  ***"^ 

hia  power  the  present  poailiaBeftm 

coBBt,  he  reeommended  hia  to  the  oie 

of  the  effieer  iriboed  OB  gMrdovvluBt 

who  promieed  to  allow  hia  P""*J 

every  ladaigeBee  oenriBtcBi  v^^ 

safekeepiag.  Andaiaoo^thaeseon 

dity  f»ig»«dtohimwasiii^ 

re^^ects  so  m^ieaaant  to  fulfil,  us 

rera  became  idmosi  leeondled  t»  rt 

by  tho  leAaetktt,  that  hs  w^if 

aiUe  to  spare  YttabMM  mndi  V  ^ 
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hardship   and   rongh    treatment   to 
which  his  captirity  exposed  him. 

The  first  ^ey  light  of  morning  had 
scarcely  appeared  in  the  Lower  Amez- 
coa,  stealing  over  the  mountain- tops, 
and  indistinctly  shadowing  forth  the 
objects  in  the  plain,  when  the  still- 
ness that  had  reigned  in  the  valley 
since  the  conclosion  of  the  preceding 
day's  skirmish,  was  broken  by  the 
lond  and  joyons  dang  of  the  rereilM. 
At  various  points  of  the  Christlno 
cantonments,  the  brazen  instmnients 
of  the  cavalry,  and  the  more  numer- 
ous, but  perhaps  less  martially  sound* 
ing,  bands  of  the  infantry  regiments, 
were  rousing  the  drowsy  soldiers  from 
their  slumbers,  and  awakening  the 
surrounding  echoes  by  the  wild  melody 
of  Ricgo's  hymn.  Gradually  the  sky 
grew  brighter,  the  last  lingering  stars 
disappeared,  the  summits  of  the  wes- 
tern mountains  were  illuminated  with 
a  golden  flush,  and  the  banks  and 
billows  of  white  mist  that  rested  on 
the  meadows,  and  hung  upon  the 
hillsides,  began  to  melt  away  and 
disappear  at  the  approach  of  the  sun^s 
rays.  In  the  fields  and  on  the  roads 
near  the  different  villages,  the  troops 
were  seen  assembling,  the  men  silent 
and  heavy-eyed,  but  refreshed  and 
invigorated  by  the  night's  repose,  the 
horses  champing  their  bits,  and  neigh- 
ing with  impatience.  Trains  of  males, 
laden  with  sacks  of  corn  and  rations, 
that  from  their  weight  might  be 
deemed  sufficient  load  for  as  many 
dromedaries,  issued  from  bam  and 
stable,  expending  their  superflu- 
ous strength  and  spirit  by  kicking 
and  biting  viciously  at  each  other, 
and  were  ranged  in  rear  of  the  troops, 
where  also  carts  and  litters,  containing 
wounded  men,  awaited  the  order  for 
departure.  The  sergeant-majors  call- 
ed the  roll  of  their  troops  and 
companies;  whilst  thi  men,  lean- 
ing upon  their  muskets,  or  sitting  at 
ease  hi  their  saddles,  munefaed  frag- 
ments of  the  brown  ration  bread, 
smoked  the  cigarette,  or  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  tawny- visaged 
sutlers  and  cantinteras^  who  walked 
up  and  down  the  ranks^  an  antidote 
to  the  effects  of  the  cool  morning  air, 
in  the  shape  of  a  glass  of  ciguardiente. 
IVlien  all  preparations  were  completed, 
and  the  time  necessary  for  the  ibrm- 
ing  up  of  so  numerous  a  body  of  men 


had  elapsed,  the  order  to  mareh  was 
given,  and  the  troops  moved  off  in  a 
southerly  direction. 

Whilst  this  general  movement 
took  place,  a  detachment,  consist- 
ing of  four  companies  of  Infantry, 
and  fifty  dragoons,  separated  itself 
from  the  main  body,  and  took  the 
road  to  Pampeluna,  whither  it  was 
to  escort  Count  VUlabuemi  and  his 
fellow  captives.  The  eonntry  to 
the  north-east  of  the  Amezcoa, 
through  which  they  would  have  to 
pass,  was  known  to  be  free  from  Car- 
lists,  with  the  exception  of  mimpoii;- 
aot  parties  of  armed  peasants ;  Bodil 
himself  had  gone  in  pursuit  of  Zu- 
malaearregui,  who  had  retired  in  the 
same  direction  whence  he.  had  ap- 
proached the  valley;  and  tlierefore 
this  escort,  although  so  few  in  num- 
ber, was  deemed  amply  sufficient  to 
convey  the  prisoners  in  all  safety  to 
their  destination,  to  which  one  long 
day's  march  would  bring  them.  The 
detachment  was  commanded  by  a 
major  of  infantry — a  young  man  who 
bad  acquired  what  military  experience 
he  possessed  m  the  ease  and  sloth  of 
a  garrison  life,  during  which,  however, 
thanks  to  certain  influential  recom- 
mendations, he  had  found  promotion 
come  so  quickly,  that  he  had  not  the 
same  reason  with  many  of  his  com- 
rades to  be  s<atisfied  with  the  more 
active  and  dangerous  service  to  which 
he  had  recently  been  called.  In- 
wardly congratulating  himself  on  tho 
change  which  his  present  duty  en- 
sured him  from  the  hardships  of 
bivouacs  and  bad  quarters  to  at  least 
a  day  or  two's  enje3rment  of  the  flesh- 
pots  of  Pampeluna,  he  rode  gaily 
along  at  the  head  of  the  escort,  chat- 
ting and  laughing  with  his  seeond  in 
command.  Behind  him  came  Herrera 
and  his  dragoons,  and  in  rear  of  them 
the  prisoners,  on  either  side  of  whom 
marched  foot-soldiers  with  fixed 
bayonets.  The  body  of  hifaatry 
brought  up  the  rear.  Striet  orders 
had  been  given  against  eonversuig 
with  the  captives ;  and  Herrera  waa 
compelled;  therefore,  to  abaadon  the 
intention  he  had  formed  of  endeavour- 
ing to  break  down  the  barrier  of  eold 
reserve  within  which  Count  Yiilabaena 
had  fenced  himself,  and  of  offering 
such  assistance  and  comfort  as  it  waa 
in  his  power  to^  give.    He  was  forced 
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to  be  contented  with  keeping  near  the 
prisoners,  in  order  to  protect  them 
from  any  abase  or  ill-treatment  on 
the  part  of  the  soldiery. 

For  some  hours  the  march  con- 
tinned  withoi^  incident  or  novelty 
to  vary  its  monotony.    Tliere  was  no 
high-road  in  the  direction  the  escort 
was  taking;    the  way,  which   was 
shown  them  by  a  peasant,  led  through 
'Country  lanes,  over  hills,  and  across 
fields,  as  nearly  in  a  straight  line  as 
the  rugged  and  mountainous  nature 
of  the  country  would  allow.  Towards 
noon,  the   heat,  endurable   enough 
during  the  first  hours  of  the  morning, 
became  excessive.    The  musket  bar- 
rels and  sabre  scabbards  almost  burned 
the  fingers  that  touched  them;  the 
coats  of  the  horses  were  caked  with 
sweat  and  dust ;  and  the  men  went 
panting  along,  looking  out  eagerly, 
but  in  vain,  for  some  roadside  foun- 
tain or  streamlet,  at  which  to  quench 
the  thirst  that  parched  their  mouths. 
They  had  reached  a  beaten  road, 
which,  although  rough  and  neglected, 
yet  afforded  a  better  footing  than  they 
nad  hitherto  had,  when  such  means 
of  refreshment  at  last  presented  them- 
selves.   It  was  near  the  entrance  of  a 
sort  of  defile  formed  by  two  irregular 
lines  of  loVr  hills,  closing  in  the  road, 
which  was  fringed  with  patches  of 
trees  and  brushwood,  and  with  huge 
masses  of  rock  that  seemed  to  have 
been  placed  there  by  the  hands  of  the 
Titans,  or  to  have  rolled  thither  du- 
ring some  mighty  convulsion  of  na- 
ture from  the  distant  ranges  of  moun- 
tains.   At  a  short  distance  from  this 
pass,  there  bubbled  forth  from  under  a 
inoss-grown  block  of  granite  a  clear 
and  sparkling  rivulet,  which,  over- 
flowing the  margin  of  the  basin  it 
had  formed  for  itself,  rippled  across 
the  road,  and  entered  the  opposite 
fields.    Here  a  five  minutes^  halt  was 
called,  the  men  were  allowed  to  quit 
their  ranks,  and  in  an  instant  they 
were  kneeling  by  scores  along  the 
side  of  the  little  stream,  collecting  the 
water  in  canteens  and  foraging-caps, 
and  washing  their  hands  and  faces  in 
the  pure  element.   The  much-needed 
refireshment  taken,  the  march  was  re- 
sumed. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  pass 
through  which  the  prisoners  and  their 
-escort  were  now  advancing  was  near- 


ly a  mile  in  length,  and  in  many  places 
admirably  adapted  for  a  surprise,  the 
officer  in  command,  cither  throngli 
ignorance  or  over-confidence,  n^ect- 
A  the  usual  precaution  of  sending 
scouts  along  the  hiUs  that  on  either 
side  commanded  the  road.  This  neg- 
ligence struck  Herrera,  who  knew 
by  experience,  that,  with  such  active 
and  wily  foes  as  the  Carlists,  no  pre- 
caution could  be  dispensed  with,  how- 
ever superfluous  it  might  seem.  Scarce- 
ly had  the  troops  entered  the  defile 
when  he  suggested  to  the  major  the 
propriety  of  sending  out  skinnishei? 
to  beat  the  thickets  and  guard  agamst 
an  ambuscade. 

"  Quite  unnecessary,  sir,"  was  the 
reply.  "  There  is  no  rebel  force  in 
this  part  of  the  country  that  would 
venture  to  come  within  a  league  of 
us." 

"  So  we  are  told,"  said  Hcnrera; 
'^  but  I  have  had  occasion  to  see  that 
one  must  not  always  rely  on  such  as- 
surances." 

*'  I  shall  do  so,  nevertheless,  in  this 
instance,"  said  the  major.  "  We  have 
a  long  march  before  us,  and  if  I  lag 
the  men  by  sending  them  dambering 
over  hills  and  rocks,  I  shall  lose  hafr 
of  them  by  straggling,  and  periiaps 
not  reach  Fampeluna  to-night." 

"  If  you  will  allow  me,"  said  Her- 
rera,  "  I  will  send  a  few  of  my  dra- 
goons to  do  the  duty.  They  will 
hardly  be  so  eficctive  as  infantry  for 
such  a  service,  but  it  will  be  better 
than  leaving  our  flanks  entirely  un- 
guarded." 

"  I  have  already  told  you,  sir,"  re- 
plied the  major  testily,  ^^  that  I  con- 
sider such  precaution  overstramed 
and  unnecessary.  I  believe.  Lieute- 
nant Herrera,  that  it  is  I  who  com- 
mand this  detachment" 

Thus  rebuked,  Herrera  deosted 
from  his  rem<yistrances,  and  fell  back 
into  his  place.  The  march  continued 
in  all  security  through  the  wild  and 
dangerous  defile ;  the  men,  refi:e$hed 
by  their  momentary  halt,  tramping 
briskly  along,  chattering,  smoking, 
and  singing  snatches  of  soldier^s  songs. 
It  appeared  as  if  the  negligence  of  the 
major  was  likely  to  be  justified,  as  iar 
as  it  could  be,  by  the  result ;  for  they 
were  now  within  two  hundred  yards 
of  the  extremity  of  the  pass,  and  in 
view  of  the  open  countiy.    The  defile 
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was  each  moment  widening,  and  the 
space  between  the  road  and  the  hills 
was  filled  up  with  a  wood  of  yonng 
beech  and  oak.  Herrera  himself,  who 
had  each  moment  been  expecting  to 
receive  a  volley  from  some  ambushed 
foe,  was  beginning  to  think  the  danger 
over,  when  a  man  dressed  in  red  uni« 
form,  with  a  scarlet  cap  upon  his  head, 
and  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  sud- 
denly appeared  at  the  end  of  the  pass, 
and  tossing  his  lance,  which  he  car- 
ried at  the  trail,  into  his  bridle  hand, 
put  a  trumpet  that  was  slung  round 
his  neck,  to  his  mouth,  and  blew  a 
loud  and  startling  blast.  The  signal, 
for  such  it  was,  did  not  long  remain 
unanswered.  A  hoarse  wild  shout 
issued  fi-om  the  wood  on  either  side 
of  the  road,  and  a  volley  of  musketry 
resounded  through  the  pass.  In  an 
instant  the  hills  were  alive  with  Car- 
list  soldiers,  some  reloading  the  mus- 
kets they  had  just  fired,  others  taking 
aim  at  the  Christines,  or  fixing  their 
bayonets  in  preparation  for  a  closer 
encounter.  Another  minute  had 
scarcely  elapsed,  when  a  strong  squa- 
dron of  cavalry,  which  the  trumpeter 
had  preceded,  dashed  out  of  the  fields 
at  the  extremity  of  the  pass,  formed 
column  upon  the  road,  and  levelling 
their  long  light  lances,  advanced,  led 
on  by  Znmalacarregui  himself,  to 
chaiige  the  astonished  Christines. 

Extreme  was  the  confusion  into 
which  the  escort  was  thrown  by  this 
attack,  so  totally  unexpected  by  every 
body  but  Herrera.  All  was  bewilder- 
ment and  terror ;  the  men  stood  sta- 
ring at  each  other,  or  at  their  dead 
and  wounded  comrades,  without  even 
thinking  of  defending  themselves. 
This  St  iteof  stupefaction  lasted,  how- 
CTcr,  but  a  second ;  and  then  the  sol- 
diers, without  waiting  for  orders, 
tomed  back  to  back,  and  facing  the 
points  where  the  Carlists  had  sta- 
tioned themselves,  returned  their  fire 
with  all  the  vigour  and  promptness 
which  desperation  could  give.  The 
major — a  really  brave  man,  but  quite 
unequal  to  an  emergency  of  this  na- 
ture—knew not  what  orders  to  give,  or 
how  to  extricate  himself  and  his  men 
from  the  scrape  into  which  his  own 
headstrong  imprudence  had  brought 
them.  Foreseeing  no  possibility  of 
escape  from  an  enemy  who,  in  num- 
bers and  advantage  of  position,  so 
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far  overmatched  him,  his  next  thought 
regarded  the  prisoners,  and  he  gal- 
loped hastily  back  to  where  they  stood. 
The  Carlists  had  probably  received 
orders  concerning  them ;  for  neither 
they  nor  their  immediate  escort  had 
suffered  injury  from  the  volley  that 
had  played  such  havoc  with  the  main 
body  of  the  detachment. 

^^  Fire  on  the  prisoners ! "  shouted 
the  major. 

The  guard  round  Villabuena  and 
his  fellow-captives  stared  at  their 
officer  without  obeying.  Some  of 
them  were  reloading,  and  the  others 
apparently  did  not  comprehend  the 
strange  order. 

"Fire,  I  say !"  repeated  the  com- 
mandant. **By  the  holy  cross!  if  we 
are  to  leave  our  bones  here,  theirs 
shall  whiten  beside  them." 

More  than  one  musket  was  already 
turned  in  the  direction  of  the  doomed 
captives,  when  HeiTcra,  who,  at  the 
moment  that  he  was  about  to  lead 
his  dragoons  to  the  encounter  of  the 
Carlist  cavalry,  just  then  appearing 
on  the  road,  had  overheard  the  furious 
exclamation  of  his  superior,  came  gal- 
loping back  to  the  rescue. 

"Stop!"  shouted  he,  striking  up 
the  muzzles  of  the  muskets.  "  You . 
have  no  warrant  for  such  cruelty." 

"Traitor!"  screamed  the  major,, 
almost   breathless   with   rage,    and. 
raising  his  sword  to  make  a  cut  at 
Herrera.    Before,  however,  he  could . 
give  force  to  the  blow,  his  eyes  rolled . 
frightfully,  his  feet  Idft  the  stirrups^ 
and,    dropping  his  weapon,  he  fell 
headlong  into  the  dust.    A  Carlist 
bullet  had  pierced  his  heart. 

"  Fire  at  your  foes,  and  not  at  de- 
fenceless prisoners,"  said  Herrera 
sternly  to  the  dismayed  soldiers. 
"Remember  that  your  lives  shall 
answer  for  those  of  these  men." 

And  again  placing  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  cavalry,  he  led  them  to 
meet  Zumalacan-egui  and  his  lancci*8, 
who  were  abready  charging  down 
upon  them. 

But  the  few  seconds  that  had  bees 
occupied  in  saving  Villabuena  and  his 
companions  from  the  slaughter,  had 
made  all  the  difierence  in  the  chances 
of  success.  Could  Herrera  have 
charged,  as  he  had  been  about  to 
do,  before  the  Carlists  formed  up  and 
advanced,  he  might,  in  all  proba- 
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bllity,  owing  io  the  greater  skill  of 
hid  men  in  Uic  use  <^  tbek  weapons, 
and  te  the  superiority  of  tlieir  horses, 
have  broken  uid  sabred  his  oppooents, 
and  e^ned  the  road  for  the  ChristiBO 
infantry.  Once  in  the  plain,  wiiere 
tiie  dragoons  could  act  wkh  advan- 
tage,  the  Carlists  might  hare  been 
kept  at  bay,  and  a  retreat  effected. 
Now,  however,  the  state  of  affairs 
was  very  different.  The  lancet's, 
with  Znmalacsrregni  nnd  several  of 
bis  staff  obarghig  at  thek  head  like 
mere  sabaltems,  came  thundering 
along  tlie  road,  and  before  Herrera 
oonld  get  his  dragoons  into  foU 
career,  the  shock  took  place.  In  an 
instant  the  way  was  blocked  np  with 
a  confused  mass  of  men  and  horses. 
The  rear  files  of  the  contending  caval- 
ry, unable  immediately  to  check  their 
speed,  pushed  forward  those  in  front, 
or  forced  them  off  the  road  upon  the 
strip  of  broken  ground  and  brushwood 
om  either  side ;  friends  and  foes  were 
mingled  together,  cutting,  tbmsting, 
sweating,  and  scouting.  But  the  dra- 
gooDft,  l^sides  encountering  the  lances 
of  the  hostile  cavalry,  suffered  terribly 
from  the  fire  of  the  foot-soldiers,  who 
came  down  to  the  ^de  of  the  road, 
blazing  at  them  from  within  a  few 
paces,  and  even  thrusting  them  off 
tiiesr  horses  with  the  bayonet.  In  so 
confused  a  struggle,  and  against  snch 
odds,  tlie  saperior  discipline  and  skill 
of  the  Christines  was  of  small  avaiL 
Herrera,  who,  at  the  first  moment  of 
the  enoounter,  had  crossed  swords 
with  Zumalacarrcgui  himself,  but  who 
the  next  instant  had  been  separated 
from  him  by  the  mel^,  fought  like  a 
lion,  till  his  right  arm  was  disabled 
by  a  lance-thrust.  The  soldier  who 
had  wounded  him  was  about  to  re- 
peat the  blow,  when  a  Carlist  officer 
interfered  to  save  him.  He  was 
made  prisoner,  and  his  men,  discour- 
aged by  his  loss,  and  reduced  already 
to  little  more  t^an  a  third  of  their 
original  numbers,  threw  down  theu" 
arms  and  asked  for  quarter.  Their 
example  was  immediately  followed 
by  those  of  the  infantry  who  had 
escaped  alive  from  the  mnrderous 
volleys  of  their  opponents. 

Of  all  those  who  took  part  in  this 
bloody  conflict,  not  one  bore  himself 
more  gaUantly,  or  did  more  execu- 
tion amongst  the  enemy,  than  our 


ddaoqaaintanoe.  Sergeant  YeUaqoes. 
When  the  charge  luid  taken  plsce, 
and  tlie  desperate  fight  above  de- 
scribed cMDmenoed,  he  backed  Us 
horse  off  the  narrow  road  upon  whkdi 
the  combatants  were  eeoped  19,  into 
a  sort  of  nook  formed  l^  a  bank  and 
some  trees.  In  this  advantageous 
pesiiiott,  his  rear  and  flanks  protect- 
ed, he  kept  off  aU  who  aUadMMl  hk^ 
replying  with  langh  and  jeer  to  tbe 
furious  oaths  and  imprecations  of  his 
bi^ed  antagonists.  His  fierce  and 
determined  aspect,  and  atiU  more  the 
long  and  powerfol  swee^  of  his  broad 
sabre,  stiiick  terror  into  his  aasailaDts, 
who  found  tlieir  best  aimed  blows  aid 
most  furious  assaults  repelled,  and 
returned  with  fatal  effect  by  the  pno- 
tised  ai*m  of  the  dragoon.  At  the 
moment  that  Herrera  was  wounded, 
and  the  fight  brought  to  a  dose,  Uie 
mass  of  combatants  had  pressed  fv- 
tber  forward  into  the  defile,  and  only 
three  or  four  of  the  rearmost  of  tiie 
Carlists  occnpied  the  portion  of  tbe 
pass  between  Velasquez  and  tbe  opea 
country.  Just  then  a  shout  in  lib 
rear,  and  a  bullet  that  pierced  his 
shako,  warned  the  sergeant  tliat  the 
infantiy  were  upon  him ;  and  at  the 
same  moment  he  saw  his  comrades 
desist  from  theur  defence.  Setttug 
spurs  to  his  charge,  he  made  the 
animal  bound  forward  upon  the  road^ 
clove  the  shoulder  of  the  nearest 
lancer,  ix>de  o^^er  another,  and  pass- 
ing  unhurt  through  the  rain  of  boUets 
that  whistled  around  him,  galloped 
out  of  the  defile. 

But,  although  uawounded,  Yelas- 
quea  was  not  nnpursucd.  A  doeen 
lancers  spurred  their  horses  after  him; 
and  although  more  than  half  of  these, 
seeing  that  they  had  no  chance  of 
overtaking  the  well-mounted  fugidve, 
soon  pulled  up  and  retraced  their 
steps,  three  or  four  still  persevered  m 
the  chase.  Fortunate  was  it  for  the 
sergeant  that  the  good  horse  which  he 
had  lost  at  the  venta  near  Tudela,  bad 
been  replaced  by  one  of  equal  speed 
and  mettle.  With  unabated  swift- 
ness he  scoured  along  the  road  through 
the  whirlwind  of  dust  raised  by  his 
charger's  feet,  until  the  Carlists,  see- 
ing the  distance  betwe^  them  and 
the  object  of  their  pursuit  rapidly  in- 
creasing, gradually  abandoned  ths 
race.    One    man    alone    continiied 
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stanch,  and  seemed  not  unlikely  to 
overtake  the  dragoon.  This  was  no 
other  than  the  sergeaiit*s  former  op- 
ponent in  the  baU- court,  Paco  the 
muleteer,  now  converted  into  a  Car« 
list  famoer,  and  who,  Ms  sharp-rowel- 
led  spurs  goring  his  horse's  sides,  bis 
hmce  in  his  band,  bis  body  bent  for- 
ward as  though  he  would  fain  have 
outetiipped  in  bis  eagerness  tbe  speed 
of  tbe  animal  he  bestrode,  dashed  <mi- 
wnA  with  headlong  and  reckless 
vioteDoe.  His  lean  and  raw-boned 
but  Bwif t  and  vigerons  horse,  scarcely 
felt  the  Kght  weight  of  its  rider; 
whilst  Velasquez'  charger,  in  additicm 
to  the  solid  bulk  of  the  dragoon,  was 
enc«Dl»6red  with  a  well-filied  valise 
and  heavy  trappings.  Tbe  distance 
between  pursued  and  pursuer  was 
rapidly  dimbiiehing;  and  the  sergeant, 
hearing  the  clatter  of  hoofs  each 
moment  drawing  nearer,  looked  over 
his  shoulder  to  see  by  how  many  of 
his  eoeraiee  be  was  so  obstinately 
followed.  Paco  immediately  recog- 
nised faim,  and  with  a  shout  of  exid- 
tation  agmn  drove  the  rowels  into  his 
horse's  belly. 

^'Hako!  traidar!  infamer  yelled 
the  ex-mnleteer.  "  Stop,  coward,  and 
meet  yonr  death  like  a  man ! " 

His  invitation  was  not  long  disre- 
garded.   Ydasqnez,    having    ascer- 


tained that  he  had  but  a  single  pur- 
suer, and  that  pursuer  a  man  to  whom 
be  owed  a  grudge  and  was  by  no 
means  sorry  to  give  a  lesson,  pulled 
up  his  horse  and  confronted  Paco» 
who,  BotMng  daunted,  came  tearing 
along,  waving  his  lance  above  his 
bead  like  a  mad  Cossack,  and  shout- 
ing imprecations  and  defiance.  As 
he  came  up,  Ydasquez,  who  had 
steadily  awaited  his  charge,  parried 
the  furious  thnist  that  was  aimed  at 
him,  and  at  the  same  time,  by  a 
movement  of  leg  and  rein  which  he 
had  often  practised  in  the  manege^ 
caused  his  berse  to  bound  aside. 
Unable  immediately  to  check  bis 
steed,  Paco  passed  onwards ;  but  as 
be  did  so,  Velasquez  dealt  him  a 
bads- banded  blow  of  his  sabre,  and 
the  unlucky  Cariist  fell  bleeding  and 
senseless  from  the  saddle.  His  horse, 
terrified  at  its  rider's  fall,  galloped 
wiWly  across  the  country. 

**  That  makes  the  half-dozen,*'  said 
the  sergeant  coolly,  as  he  looked 
do^vn  on  bis  prostrate  foe ;  "  if  every 
one  of  us  had  done  as  much,  the  day's 
work  would  have  been  better." 

And  sheathing  his  sabre,  be  re- 
snmed,  but  at  a  moie  moderate  pace, 
the  fiight  which  had  for  a  moment 
been  inteiTupted. 
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WUIT£^S  THUES  TEASS  m  CONSTAKTIKOPLB. 


The  title  of  *^  Domestic  Maimers  of 
the  Turks,**  given  to  the  volumes  be- 
fore us,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as 
a  correct  designation ;  since  it  is  not 
in  the  privacy  of  their  own  families, 
in  their  harems  and  among  their 
children,  (scenes  in  which  it  wonld 
indeed  be  rash  to  challenge  compari- 
son with  the  eloquent  author  of  the 
SpirU  of  t/ic  East,)  that  Mr  White 
has  depicted  the  Turks  of  the  present 
day :  but  rather  in  the  places  *^  where 
men  most  do  congregate" — in  the 
bezeslans  and  tcliarshys  or  markets, 
commonly  called  bazars :  *  in  the 
exercise  of  the  various  trades  and 
callings,  and  the  intercourse  of  pro- 
fessioual  and  commercial  relations. 
The  work  is  rather  a  treatise  on  the 
corporate  bodies  and  municipal  in- 
stitutions of  Constantinople — a  sub- 
ject hitherto  almost  untouched  by 
European  writers,  'and  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  which  Mr  White  has  dili- 
gently availed  himself  of  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  him  by  the  liberal 
spirit  which  the  events  of  late  years 
have  fostered  among  the  Turks.  The 
results  of  these  researches  are  now 
laid  before  us,  in  a  form  which,  though 
perhaps  not  the  most  popular  which 
might  have  been  adopted,  is  not  ill 
calculated  to  embrace  the  vast  variety 
of  subjects  included  in  the  range  of 
the  author^s  observations.  Taking 
the  bezestans  and  markets — the  focus 
of  business  and  commerce  to  which 
the  various  classes  of  the  Stamboul 
population  converge — as  the  ground- 
work of  his  lucubrations,  Mr  White 
proceeds  to  enumerate  in  detail  the 
various  trades  and  handicrafts  carried 
on  within  the  precincts  of  these  great 
national  marts,  the  articles  therein 
sold,  and  the  guilds  or  incorporated 
companies,  to  many  of  which  exten- 
sive privileges  have  been  granted  by 
the  sultans  for  their  semces  to  the 
state.  These  topics  are  diversified 
by  numerous  digressions  on  politics, 


religion,  criminal  law,  the  impemi 
harem,  the  Umguage  of  floweis— in 
short,  de  omnibus  rebus  et  quimsdam 
aliis — ^in  the  course  of  which  Mr 
AVhite  gives  his  readers  the  ben^t 
of  all  the  miscellaneous  information 
whicli  has  fallen  in  his  way  daring 
his  three  years'  residence  among  ti» 
Osmanlis.  Of  a  work  so  diffuse  in 
its  nature,  it  is  impossible  to  give 
more  than  an  outline;  and  accord- 
ingly, onutting  all  mention  of  those 
subjects  which  have  been  rendered 
tolerably  familiar  to  European  reados 
by  the  narratives  of  former  travelleis, 
we  shall  select  from  these  ^^orie&t 
pearls,"  strung  most  literally  '*at 
random,"  such  topics  as  possess  most 
novelty,  or  on  which  Mr  White  hss 
imparted  some  novel  information. 

The  space  of  ground  oocni»ed  by 
the  two  great  bezestans — ^the  jewel  or 
arms'  bezestan,  and  the  silk  bezestan 
— with  the  surrounding  tcharskys^  aad 
other  buildings  appropriated  to  trade, 
forms  an  irregular  quadrangle  of  about 
three  hundred  and  fifty  square  yards, 
to  the  north  of  the  Mosque  d  Snltaa 
Bajazet,  and  west  of  that  of  Noor- 
Osmanya.  ^^The  bezestans  Qrigin- 
ally  consisted  of  isolated  boUdings, 
each  with  four  gates  opening  neaiij 
to  the  cardinal  points,  which  were, 
and  still  are,  designated  after  the 
trades  carried  on  in  booths  aroond  or 
beneath  their  respective  porches.  By 
degrees  new  shops,  alleys,  and  en- 
closures clustered  around  the  original 
depots,  until  the  whole  were  enclosed 
within  walls,  arched,  roofed,  and  pro- 
vided with  lock-up  gates  and  posterns, 
of  which  there  are  twelve  large  and 
about  twenty  smalL  They  were  then 
subjected  to  the  same  syndical  laws 
that  regulate  the  poUce  and  adminis- 
tration of  the  parent  buildings."  They 
are  opened  soon  after  dawn,  and  doeed 
at  afternoon  prayer;  and  the  same 
regulations  are  observed  at  the  A/mt 
Tdiarshy^  or  Egyptian  drug-mari^et. 


Three  Years  in  ConstanHnopU ;  or,  Domestic  Manners  of  ihs  Turks  in  1844. 
By  CnARLBs  White,  Esq. 

^  The  root  of  besestan  and  bazar  is  hex,  cloth; — of  tcharshy^fcAar,  four,' 
in^^  a  square* 
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hereafter  to  bo  noticed.  The  jewel 
bezeatan  alone  shnts  at  mid-day — ^the 
fonner  occupants  having  been  princi- 
pally  janissaries,  who  held  it  beneath 
their  dignity  to  keep  their  shops  open 
all  day ;  on  Fridays  they  are  dosed ; 
and,  during  Ramazan,  are  open  only 
from  mid-day  to  afternoon  prayer. 
The  silk  bezestan,  being  tenanted  only 
by  Armenians,  is  closed  on  Sundays, 
and  the  saints*  days  of  their  calendar, 
amonnting  to  nearly  a  fourth  of  the 
year.  ^^With  the  exception  of  the 
two  bezestans,  the  bazars  are  not  sur- 
monnted  by  domes,  the  distinctive 
ornament  of  almost  all  public  edifices ; 
...  so  that  the  whole  surface,  when 
seen  from  the  Serasker^s  Tower,  pre- 
sents a  vast  area  of  tiles,  without  any 
architectural  relief,  and  exhibits  a 
monotonous  vacuum  in  the  midst  of 
the  surrounding  noble  mosques  and 
lofty  khans." 

The  Jewel  or  Arms'  Bezestan  (Djc- 
vahlr  or  Silah-Bezestany)  is  the  oldest 
of  these  establishments,  dating  from 
the  time  of  the  conquest  by  Mahom- 
med  II. ;  but,  having  been  repeatedly 
destroyed  by  fire,  the  present  edifice 
of  stone  was  constructed  in  1708.  It 
is  a  lofty  oblong  quadrangular  build- 
ing, with  fifteen  cupolas  and  four 
arched  gates — the  booksellers*,  the 
goldsmiths*,  the  mercers*,  and  the 
beltmakers*.  The  interior  consists  of 
a  broad  alley,  intersected  by  four 
transverse  alleys  with  double  rows  of 
shops,  where  the  dealers,  who  are  all 
Moalems,  sit  on  platforms  raised 
about  three  feet  and  a  half  from  the 
pavement.  They  constitute  a  guild 
among  themselves,  presided  over  by 
a  sheikh,  with  a  deputy  and  six  elders ; 
and  are  so  highly  esteemed  for  their 
probity,  that  valuable  deposits  are  fre- 
quently left  in  theur  charge  by  persons 
going  on  pilgrimage  or  to  distant  coun- 
tries; but  this  privilege  has  lately 
been  interfered  with  by  government, 
which  has  claimed,  in  failure  of  heurs, 
the  reversions  which  formerly  fell  to 
the  guild.  *^  It  would  be  an  endless 
task  to  describe  the  articles  exposed 
to  sale  in  Djevahir-Bezestany,  which, 
from  jewels  being  rarely  sold  there  at 
present,  might  be  more  appropriately 
called  the  bezestan  of  antiquities.*' 
The  principal  objects  of  attraction, 
especially  to  foreigners,  are  the  arms, 
towhichMrWhite  accordingly  confines 


his  remarks :  but  the  once  famed  Da- 
mascus sabres  (called  Siiam  or  Syrian) 
are  now  held  as  inferior  to  those  of 
Khorassan  and  Persia,  {Taban  or 
polished,)  unless  anterior  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  manufactory  by 
Timour  in  1400 ;  and  those  of  this 
ancient  fabric  are  now  of  extreme 
rarity  and  value.  *^  A  full- sized 
Khorassan,  or  ancient  Damascus 
sabre,  should  measure  about  thirty- 
five  inches  from  guard  to  point ; 
the  back  should  be  free  from  flaws, 
the  watering  even  and  distinct 
throughout  the  whole  length:  the 
colour  a  bluish  grey.  A  perfect  sabre 
should  possess  what  the  Turks  call 
the  Kirk  Merdevend,  (forty  grada- 
tions :)  that  is,  the  blade  should  con- 
sist of  forty  compartments  of  watered 
circles,  diminishing  in  diameter  as 
they  reach  the  point.  A  tolerable 
taban  of  this  kind,  with  plain  scab- 
bard and  horn  handle,  is  not  easily 
purchased  for  less  than  2000  piastres ; 
some  fetch  as  much  as  6000,  and 
when  recognised  as  extraordinary, 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  price.  Damas- 
cus sabres  made  prior  to  1600  ara 
seldom  seen,  but  modern  blades  of 
less  pure  temper  and  lighter  colour 
are  common.  Their  form  is  nearly 
similar  to  the  Khorassan ;  but  the 
latter,  when  of  extraordinary  temper, 
will  cut  through  the  fonner  like  a 
knife  through  a  bean-stalk.*'  The 
shorter  swords  of  bright  steel  called 
pala^  watered  not  in  circles,  but  in 
waving  lines,  are  mostly  from  the 
manufactory  established  at  Stamboul 
by  Mahommed  II.  soon  after  the  con- 
quest, and  which  maintained  its  cele- 
brity up  to  the  time  of  Mourad  IV., 
the  last  sultan  who  headed  his  armies 
in  person  : — ^^  After  his  death,  the 
fashion  of  wearing  Khorassan  and 
old  Syrian  blades  was  revived:  and 
fhe  Stamboul  manufactory  was  gra- 
dually neglected.** 

It  is  needless  to  follow  Mr  White 
through  his  dissertations  on  handjars,. 
yataghans,  and  other  Oriental  varieties 
of  cold  steel;  but  passing  through  the 
booksellers*  (SahhaQ  gate  of  the  be- 
zestan, we  fiind  ourselves  in  the  Pa- 
ternoster Row  of  Stamboul — a  short 
space  exclusively  inhabited  by  the^ 
trade  from  which  the  gate  derives  Ita 
name.  The  booksellers*  guild  consists, 
of  about  forty  members,  presided  over 
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by  a  sfaeildi  and  a  conndl  of  elden ; 
and  is  condncted  on  principles  sa 
ligidl J  exdnsiye  as  those  of  some  cor- 
porations nearer  home,  it  being  al- 
most impossible  for  any  one  to  pur- 
chase the  good'Wiil  of  a  shop,  n&less 
eomiected  by  Uoed  with  some  of  the 
fraternity :  bnt  Mr  White's  aoconai 
of  *-'  the  trade,"  and  of  the  bearded 
Mmrrays  and  CoLbu'ns  by  whom.it  is 
carried  on,  is  far  ifom  favenrableu 
Competition  bang  excluded  by  this 
menqpoly,  the  prioes  demaaded  are  so 
exorbitant,  ''  that  it  is  common  to 
say  of  a  dese-fisted  dealer,  ^  he  is 
worse  than  a  sahhaf.'  The  book- 
seUers'  stalls  are  the  meanest  in  ap- 
pearance in  all  the  baaars ;  and  the 
effendy,  who  lord  it  over  the  literary 
treasures,  are  the  teast  prepossessing, 
and  by  no  means  tiie  most  obliging,  of 
the  (vat'ts  within  this  vast  emtporiom." 
There  are  some  exceptions,  howevw, 
to  this  sweeping  censure.  Suleiman 
Effendi,  fatiier  of  the  isoperial  histo- 
riogiapher,  Sheikh-Zadeh  Assad  Ef- 
fendi, is  celebrated  as  a  philologist; 
and  Hadji-Effendi,  though  bUnd, 
^^  appears  as  expert  in  discovering 
the  merits  of  a  MS.  or  printed  work 
as  the  most  eagle>eyed  of  his  contem- 
poraries, and  is  moreover  full  of 
literary  and  scientific  information." 
Catalogues  are  unknown,  and  the 
price  even  of  printed  books,  after  they 
have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
editor,  is  perfectly  arbitrary;  but  the 
commonest  printed  books  are  double 
the  relative  rate  m  Europe.  The 
Yahie  of  MSS.  of  course  depends  oa 
their  rarity  and  beauty  of  tianscrip- 
tion ;  a  finely  ilhuainated  Koran  can- 
not be  procured  for  less  than  dOOO  or 
6000  piastres,  and  those  written  by 
c^ebrated  caligraphers  fetch  from 
25,000  toeven  50,000.  Mr  White  esti- 
mates l^e  average  number  of  volumes 
on  a  stall  at  about  700,  or  lees  than 
-30,000  in  the  whole  baaar;  bnt  among 
these  are  frequently  found  works  of 
great  rarity  in  the  "three  languages," 
(Arabic,  Persian,  and  Turkish.)  Of 
those  most  in  request,  a  catalogue  is 
given,  comprising  the  usual  range  of 
Oriental  liftetatuve. 

There  are  abont  forty  pvblic  libra- 
ries in  Constantmople,  bnt  many  of 
these  are  witiiin  the  principal  mosqaes, 
and  therefore  not  easily  accessible  to 
Europeans.     They  are  all  endowed 


with  ample  teds  tor  thdr 
nance  and  the  salaries  of  thev  lihrft* 
riana,  whsfrequotly  addconridertUy 
to  their  emolumeBts  by  tmseribing 
MSS :— ''but  it  does  not  affear  that 
these  funds  are  employed  in  addiog 
to  iiieae  ooUectums ;  so  that  in  point 
of  nmnbers  they  ramam  neariy  as 
w<hen  fiat  founded."  Eaeh  hhnrj 
has  not  only  a  simple  jMimendatiire, 
bnt  a  eakiogm  nmmmMSe  ooHtaiaioga 
somnary  A  each  woik;  aad  the 
hooka,  most  of  whidi  ace  transci&ed 
on  veUnm  or  fai^^  ghiaed  paper,  an 
bound  in  tiie  manner  of  a  tnck  pocket* 
book,  in  dmrk  morooco  or  oa^  with 
t^  titles  wiitteB  on  the  outside  of  Um 
maigitt,  and  are  laid  on  their  ndes  os 
the  shelves.  The  floors  are  covered 
with  mats,  and  on  one  or  more  sideB 
are  low  divans  for  the  use  of  ^ 
students,  who  leave  Uieir  riippen  at 
the  door ;  a  narrow  desk  in  front  <€ 
the  divans  supports  the  volames  in 
use.  Neither  fire,  candle,  nor  aao- 
king,  is  pennitted ;  and  the  libraries 
m  general  are  open  dmly,  except  on 
Friday,  and  during  Ramaxan  aud  the 
two  Beumms,  from  about  9  a.11.  to 
afternoon  prayer;  those  present  at  the 
time  of  nud-day  prayer,  quit  tbeir 
studies  and  perform  then:  demotions 
in  conmion. 

Maav  of  the  most  valuable  and 
cosUy  of  the  iUoatBaAed  MSS.  areia 
the  two  libraries  of  the  seragfio,  tb« 
larger  of  whioh,  ^oatmning  at  pieseot 
4400  volumes,  is  the  most  extensive 
collection  of  books  in  Constaatiaople : 
but  they  can  scasoely  be  reckoned 
among  tlie  public  libraries,  as  adnie- 
sion  to  them  is  obtained  with  diffi- 
cnlty,  and  only  by  special  pennifi««ii 
even  by  Moslems.  Besides  the  MSS. 
in  the  great  seraglio  library,  amos; 
the  most  valuable  of  which  is  a  mag- 
nificent copy  of  the  Arabic  poem  of 
Antar,  and  another  of  theOulistan,  tbe 
great  moral  poem  of  Baadi,  Utere  w  a 
canvass  genealogical  tree,  oontaiaia^ 
portraite  of  all  the  soc^oreigns  of  tbe 
house  of  Osman,  from  originals  pieser- 
ved  in  the  sultan's  private  Hbrair. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  library  of 
taie  mosque  of  Aya  Sofia  (St  Sopbia,) 
foanded  by  Mohammed  tbe  Coo* 
qoeror,  which  is  rich  in  valuable  Mb^ 
and  contains  a  Koran  said  to  have 
been  written  by  the  hand  of  the  Kkabi 
All,  the  soB-in-iaw  of  the  Ffophet: 
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another  attributed  to  the  same  source, 
as  well  as  one  asciibed  to  the  Khalif 
Omar,  are  in  the  library  of  Osmaa 
II L,  attached  to  the  beaatifal  moaqfiie 
of  Noor-Oamaaja.  Bat  the  most  »- 
terestiiig  of  the  public  Hbraries, 
though  the  muaber  of  its  volnmes 
does  not  exceed  sixteen  hnndred,  is 
that  of  the  gcand-vizirBaghlb  Pasha, 
a  celebrated  patron  of  learaing;  in 
the  middle  of  the  last  centarj.  It 
stands  in  an  enclosed  court,  which 
jdao  oentaiBs  a  £ree  school,  IbuAtaias, 
and  the  mononents  of  the  fomider 
and  has  £nnBy.  The  library  itsdf  is 
a  lofty  sqnace  cbamher,  with  a  central 
doime  and  fonrsemi-doaaes,  supported 
by  marble  oehimns,  and  round  the 
apartment  ^^mns  a  complete  and 
most  correct  yei'sion  of  the  celebrated 
Boorda  of  the  poet  Keab,"  (a  poem 
composed  in  honour  of  Mohammed 
by  an  Arab  contemporary,)  *''  in  gold 
letters,  fourteen  inches  long,  on  a 
green  ground,  forming  an  original 
and  brilliant  embcliisbment."  Its 
conteots  include  some  of  the  richest 
and  rarest  specimens  of  Persian  and 
Arabic  caligraphy ;  and  the  founder's 
note- book,  with  a  copy  of  his  divan, 
(poetical  works,)  is  also  exhibited : 
*'*  tbe  former  proves  that  he  was  not 
miaccomplished  as  a  draughtsman 
and  arobitect.  .  .  .  There  is 
a  Hghtaess  and  elegance  in  this  build- 
ing which  renders  iit  superior  to  all 
others :  but  he  sarrived  its  foundation 
only  three  years.  His  remains  are 
deposited  in  the  north-oast  angle  of 
tbe  court,  on  an  elevated  terrace, 
beneath  an  open  marble  canopy,  pro- 
tected by  a  wirework  trellis.  This, 
with  the  roses  and  myrtles,  and 
tbe  "Ags,  vines,  pomegranates,  and 
cypresses,  that  cast  their  shade 
aromid,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a 
noble  aviary,  more  than  that  of  a  r^e- 
pository  for  the  dead :  and  the  doves 
that  nestle  in  the  overhanging  bran- 
ches, and  fill  the  air  with  thenr 
queraloofi  notes,  add  to  the  delusion." 
The  total  number  of  volumes  in  all 
the  public  libraries  is  believed  not  to 
exceed  75,000,  of  which  at  least  a 
fourth  are  duplicates ;  ^^  it  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that,  with  a 
few  modem  exceptions,  the  whole 
are  MSS.  admirably  transcribed, 
elaborately  embellished  :  and  thus, 
taking  one  volume  with  another,  the 


MRUS  paid  for  each  work  far  exceed 
the  average  iMioe  of  rare  printed  edi- 
tions in  £^ope."  Besides  these  stores 
of  Oriffltal  loite,  the  library  of  the 
medical  academy  established  by  Mah-* 
mood  II.  in  the  palace  of  Galata 
Sorai,  oontains  several  hundred  vol-> 
nmesof  thebest  French  medical  works, 
which  the  professors  are  allowed  to 
carry  to  their  own  apartments — a 
privilege  not  allowed  in  any  other 
library.  Tbe  ait  of  printing  was  first 
introduced  in  1726,  by  a  Hungarian 
renegade  named  Ibrahim,  (known  as 
Basmadji^  or  the  printer,)  who  was 
patronised  by  tbe  Saltan  Achmet  III ; 
— but  the  establishment  languished 
after  his  death ;  and  thofigh  revived 
in  1784  by  Sidtan  Abdoul  Hamid,  it 
was  only  after  the  destruction  of  the 
jsnissaiies,  the  enemies  of  every  inno- 
vation, that  tbe  press  began  to  exhibit 
any  thing  like  activity.  At  present 
there  are  fom*  imperial  printing  estab* 
lisbments ;  and  the  types,  which  were 
formerly  cast  in  Venice,  being  now. 
manufactured  in  Stambonl,  a  maiked 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the 
character.  Though  the  Koran,  and 
all  religions  and  doctrinal  woi'ks,  are 
still  ti-anscribed  exclusively  by  hand, 
the  art  of  printing  is  regarded  with 
great  jealousy  by  the  booksellers,  who 
hold  that  ^*  presses  are  made  from  the 
calcined  wood  of  Al-Zacum,  the  di-ead 
tree  of  the  lowest  pit;  while  tran- 
scribers have  their  scats  near  tbe  gate 
of  the  seventh  heaven."  The  news- 
paper press  of  Stambonl  is  still  in  its 
infancy — for  though  the  Taktnm^  or 
Momteur  Ottoman^  established  in 
1831  by  Mahmood  II.  as  an  official 
gazette,  was  conducted  with  consider- 
able ability  by  tbe  original  editor,  M. 
Blaqne,  and  his  successor  M.  Frances* 
schi,  the  sudden  death  of  both  these 
gentlemen,  within  a  short  period  of 
each  other,  awakened  strong  suspi- 
cions of  foul  play ;  and  the  French 
translation,  published  for  European 
circulation,  has  since  sunk  into  a  mere 
transcript  of  the  Turkish  original, 
which  consists  of  little  but  officii  an- 
nouncements. Several  attempts  made, 
by  Mr  Churchill  and  others,  to 
establish  a  non- official  paper  for  the 
advocacy  of  Turkish  interests,  have 
been  smothered,  after  a  brief  exist- 
ence, by  the  jealousy  of  Kussia  and 
France:  ^^  the  result  is,  that  the  iion»- 
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teur  IS  a  dull  conrt-circalar,  and  the 
Smyraa  jonrnals,  abandoned  to  chance 
communications,  are  neither  prompt 
nor  exact  in  circnlating  or  detailing 
events."  * 

The  spread  of  literary  cnltivation 
among  the  Turks  of  the  present  day, 
and  the  European  education  which 
many  of  the  rising  generation  have 
received,  has  naturally  led  to  a  taste 
for  European  literature;  and  many 
possess  libraries  stored  not  only  with 
the  lore  of  the  East,  but  with  the 
choicest  treasures  of  the  French  and 
English  classics.  All  Effendi,  late 
ambassador  from  the  Porte  to  the 
court  of  St  Jameses,  is  well  known  to 
have  collecfcd  a  most  extensive  and 
valuable  library  during  his  residence 
in  the  regions  of  the  West ;  and  Mr 
White  enumerates  several  young 
Osmanlis  distinguished  for  their  ac- 
complishments in  the  literature  and 
science  of  the  Franks.  Emin  Pasha, 
the  director  of  the  Imperial  Military 
Academy,  and  Bekir  Pasha',  late  su- 
perintendent of  the  small- arm  manu- 
factory at  Dolma-Baktchi,  were  both 
educated  in  England,  the  latter  at 
Woolwich  and  the  former  at  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  gained  a  prize  for 
his  mathematical  attainments.  Fou- 
ad  Effendi,  son  of  the  celebrated  poet 
Izzet-Mollah,  and  himself  a  poet  of 
no  small  note,  '^possesses  a  choice 
library  of  some  2000  volumes,  in 
French,  English,  and  Italian ; "  and 
Derwish  Effendi,  professor  of  natural 
history  in  the  academy  of  Galata 
Serai,  ^^has  studied  in  France  and 
England,  and  is  not  less  esteemed  for 
his  knowledge  than  for  his  modesty." 
But  foremost  among  this  TuffetUfvnd, 
the  future  hopes  of  Turkey,  stands 
one  whose  name  has  already  appear- 
ed in  the  pages  of  Afo^a,  (Sept.  1841, 
p.  304,)  Achmet  Wekif  Effendi,  now 
third  dragoman  to  the  Porte,  and  son 
of  Eouh-ed-deen  Effendi,  late  Secre- 
tary of  Legation  at  Vienna,  whom 
Mr  White  pronounces,  with  justice, 
**  one  of  the  most  rising  and  enlight- 
ened young  men  of  the  Turkish  em- 
pure.  His  knowledge  of  the  French 
language  is  perfect,  and  he  adds  to 


this  an  intimate  acquuntance  wiUi 
the  literature  of  that  conntiy  and  of 
England."  While  men  like  theae 
(and  we  could  add  other  names  to 
those  enumerated  by  Mr  White,  from 
our  persoiM  knowledge)  are  in  Gain- 
ing for  the  future  administratioD  of 
the  empure,  there  is  yet  hope  of  the 
regeneration  of  the  Osmanli  nation. 

In  no  country  is  primary  iostnc* 
tion  more  genml  than  in  Tnrkej. 
Each  of  the  smaller  mosques  has  at- 
tached to  it  an  elementary  school, 
superintended  by  the  imam,  vhere 
the  children  of  the  lower  classes  an 
taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to  re- 
peat the  Koran  by  heart ;  while  those 
intended  for  the  liberal  profesaiois 
undergo  a  long  and  Laborious  oonrse 
of  study  at  the  medressehs  or  colleges 
of  the  great  mosques,  some  of  which 
are  intended  to  train  youth  mgcaenl 
literature,  or  qualify  them  for  goren- 
ment  employments,  while  others  an 
devoted  to  the  study  of  theologj  aod 
jurisprudence.  Mr  White  states  tbe 
number  of  students  in  Stambonl, 
in  1843,  at  not  less  than  5000, 
all  of  whom  were  lodged,  iostrnct- 
ed,  and  furnished  with  one  meal 
a-day,  at  the  expense  of  the  wikot^ 
or  foundation,  (a  term  which  we  M 
hereafter  more  fnUy  explain,)  all  their 
other  expenses  being  at  tiieir  own 
charge ;  but  ^*  tbe  sallow  eomplexioos 
and  exhausted  appearance  of  these 
young  men  indicate  intense  labooT)  or 
most  limited  commons." 

After  thus  successfully  vmdiating 
the  Turks  from  the  charge  so  often 
-brought  against  them  by  travellers  who 
have  only  spent  a  few  weeks  at  Pera,  of 
ignoranoQ  and  indifference  to  know- 
ledge, Mr  White  thus  sums  op  tbe 
general  question  of  education.  "  f  <v 
ten  men  that  can  read  among  Ferotes 
and  Fanariotes,  there  are  an  equl 
number  that  do  read  at  Constaoti* 
nople ;  and,  taking  the  mass  of  tbe 
better  classes  indi^aiminately,  it  will 
be  found  also  that  there  are  mon 
libraries  of  useful  books  m  Torktsb 
houses  than  in  those  of  Greeks  m 
Armenians."  And  though'' the  nnmber 
of  Turkish  ladies  that  can  read  is  modi 


4*  A  catalogue  of  works  printed  from  the  establishment  of  the  press  hi  1726  to 
1820,  is  givcii  in  tbe  notes  to  Book  C5  of  Von  Hammer  Purgatali's  Ottoosa 
History.  ° 
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less  than  those  of  Fera  and  the  Fanar, 
those  who  can  read  among  the  former 
never  open  a  bad  book ;  while  among 
the  latter  there  is  scarcely  one  that 
ever  reads  a  good  work,  unless  it  be 
the  catechism  or  breviary  on  certain 
forced  occasions.  And  while  neither 
Greek  nor  Armenian  women  occupy 
themselves  with  literature,  Constan- 
tinople can  boast  of  more  than  one 
female  author.  Among  the  most 
celebrated  of  these  is  Laila  Khanum, 
niece  to  the  above-mentioned  Izzet- 
Mollah.  Her  poems  are  principally 
satirical,  and  she  is  held  in  great 
dread  by  her  sex,  who  tremble  at  her 
cutting  pen.  Her  divan  (collection 
of  poems)  has  been  printed,  and 
amounts  to  three  volumes.  Laila 
Khanum  is  also  famed  for  her  songs, 
which  are  set  to  music,  and  highly 
popular.  Hassena  Khanum,  wife  of 
the  Hakim  Bashy,  (chief  physician,) 
is  likewise  renowned  for  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  her  style  as  a  letter- 
writer,  which  entitles  her  to  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Turkish  Sevign^." 

But  we  must  again  diverge,  in  fol- 
lowing Mr  White's  desultory  steps, 
from  the  Turkish  fair  ones — ^whom  he 
has  so  satisfactorily  cleared  from  Lord 
Byron's  imputation,  that 

"  They  cannot  read,  and  so  don*t  lisp 

in  criticism ; 
Nor  write,  and  so  they  don*t  affect  the 

mns^ — " 

to  his  dissertation  on  the  tvakoofs 
above  referred  to ; — a  word  implying 
a  deposit  or  mortgage,  and  nsed  to 
designate  a  species  of  tenure  under 
which  the  greater  part  of  the  landed 
property  throughout  the  empire  is 
held,  and  the  nature  of  which  is  but 
imperfectly  understood  in  Europe. 
These  institutions  have  existed  from 
the  earliest  period  of  Islam ;  but  no- 
where to  so  great  an  extent  as  in  the 
Ottoman  empire  ;  where  they  were 
divided  by  Soliman  the  Magnificent 
into  three  classes,  all  alike  held 
sacred,  and  exempt  from  confiscation 
either  by  the  sovereign  or  courts  of 
law.  The  first  class  comprises  the 
lands  or  funds  absolutely  bequeathed 
to  the  mosques  either  by  founders  or 
subsequent  benefactors,  the  revenues 
of  which  are  employed  in  the  payment 
4>f  the  imams,  khatibs,  and  other 
ministers  of  religion  attached  to  their 


service,  and  to  the  gratuiton^  main- 
tenance of  the  colleges  and  hospitals 
dependent  on  them;  and  which  are 
in  all  cases  amply  sufficient  for  these 
purposes.  ^^  No  demands  in  the  shape 
of  tithes,  collections,  or  entrance- 
money,  are  ever  made :  the  doors  ot 
all  temples  are  open  to  the  public 
without  distinction:"  and  although 
the  imam  usually  receives  a  fee  for 
marriages,  name-givings,  circumci- 
sions, and  funerals,  no  demand  can 
be  legally  made.  The  author  pro- 
ceeds to  enumerate  the  endowments 
in  1842,  as  nearly  as  they  could  be 
ascertained,  of  the  seventeen  mosques 
in  the  capital  entitled  to  rank  as 
imperial  foundations — the  riches  t  being 
that  of  Aya- Sofia,  amounting  to 
1,500,000  piastres  annually,  while  the 
others  vary  from  710,000  to  100,000 
piastres.  The  ecclesiastical  staff  of 
an  imperial  mosque  comprehends  in 
general  from  thirty  to  forty  persons 
— the  sheikh,  who  preaches  after  mid- 
day prayer  on  Friday,  and  who  is  a 
member  of  the  superior  ecclesiastical 
synod,  with  rank  and  privileges  nearly 
similar  to  those  of  our  bishops : — two 
or  more  khatibs,  who  recite  the  khot- 
bah,  or  prayer  for  the  Frophet  and 
sultan : — four  imams,  who  alternately 
i-ead  prayera  :— twelve  to  twenty 
muezzins,  who  call  to  prayers  from 
the  minarets : — ^with  fifteen  to  twenty 
subordinate  functionaries.  The  finan- 
ces of  each  of  the  mosques  are  regu- 
lated by  a  nazir  (inspector)  and 
mutawei/y,  (accountant,)  who  are 
bound  by  law  to  render  half-yearly 
statements ;  and  these  offices,  lucra- 
tive from  the  opportunities  they  afford 
for  malversation,  are  usually  held  for 
life  by  the  holders  for  the  time  being 
of  high  official  stations,  or  sometimes 
by  the  heirs  of  the  founders,  who  thus 
secure  their  lands  from  forfeiture  or 
confiscation ;  or  by  persons  to  whom 
they  have  been  bequeathed,  with 
power  to  nominate  their  successors. 
The  annual  revenues  of  the  imperial 
mosques  being  triple  their  expendi- 
ture, the  wakoof  fund  has  been  often 
encroached  upon  by  the  Sultan,  nomi- 
nally as  a  loan  under  the  warrant  of 
the  minister  of  finance,  who  checks 
the  accounts  of  the  imperial  nazir; 
and  by  these  not  tmfi*equent  inroads, 
as  well  as  by  the  peculations  of  the 
superintendents,  the  accumulations, 
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thongli  i^eat,  are  not  so  enormous  as 
they  would  otherwise  become. 

The  second  class  comprises  the  funds 
deyot€d  to  the  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic baths,  libraries,  fountains,  alms- 
houses, and  of  useful  and  chaiitable 
institutions  in  general.  They  are 
frequently  charged  with  annuities  to 
the  representatives  of  the  founder; 
and  in  all  foumlations  for  gratuitous 
education,  or  distnbution  of  ahns  or 
food,  founders'  kin  have  the  preference. 
They  are  all  registered  in  the  treasury; 
but  the  foundation  is  invalidated  if 
the  property  assigned  for  its  support 
be  encumbered  by  mortgages  or  other 
obligations : — nor  can  any  one  labour- 
ing under  an  incurable  disease  convert 
freehold  property  into  wakoof  except 
as  a  testator,  in  which  case  the  in- 
alienable rights  of  the  heirs  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  property  are  secured  : — 
a  third  part  only,  according  to  law, 
being  otherwise  disposable  by  will. 
The  third  class  of  wakoofs  (called  aify 
or  customary,  the  othera  being  termed 
shary  or  legal,  as  sanctioned  by  reli- 
gious law)  are  considered  as  secular 
foundations,  consisting  of  lands  pur- 
chased by  the  religious  wakoofs  from 
their  accumulations,  on  reversion  at 
the  death  of  the  assigner,  or  failure 
of  his  direct  heirs,  for  an  inconsider- 
able portion  of  their  value,  leaving  to 
the  vendors  in  the  interim  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  property,  which  is 
fi*equently  continued  to  their  nephews 
and  brothers  on  the  same  terms. 
"  At  first  this  plan  was  not  considered 
lucrative  for  the  wakoofs :  but  when 
the  system  was  widely  extended,  the 
multitude  of  assignments,  which  fell 
in  every  year  from  death  and  default 
of  issue,  soon  crowned  the  specula- 
tion with  success,  in  a  country  where 
the  tenure  of  life  is  eminently  uncer- 
tain, not  only  from  the  caprices  of 
sultans,  but  from  the  constant  ravages 
of  plague.  .  .  .  The  advantages 
to  sellers  were  equally  great.  They 
secured  themselves  from  confiscation, 
and  their  heirs  from  spoliation  at  their 
demise.  They  were  enabled  to  raise 
money  to  the  value  of  a  sixth  or  eighth 
of  their  capital,  on  payment  of  a  trif- 
linjg  interest,  and  yet  retained  the  full 
enjojrment  of  the  whole  for  themselves 
and  immediate  issue.  By  founding 
these  wakoofs,  sellers  are  also  enabled 
to  check  the  extravagance  of  theur 


children,  who  can  neither  mortgi«t 
nor  alienate  the  property — a  practice 
neairiy  as  common  in  Turkey  as  ia 
other  countries." 

Not  less  than  three-fbmrths  of  the 
buildings  and  cultivated  lands  through- 
out the  empire,  according  to  the  aa- 
thor,  and  even  the  impermi  domaiMi 
are  hekl  under  one  or  other  of  thest 
wakoof  tenures,  which  thus  represott 
the  great  landed  i]itei*ests  of  the  oooh 
try.    Formerly,  the  domains  MoBg- 
ing  to  the  mosques  in  each  paskalik 
were  let  on  annual  leases  (as  tte 
public  revenues  are  still  farmed)  te 
mmUezim  or  contractors,  generally  thi 
pashas  of  the  provinces  :  bat  the  8T9- 
tem  of  subletting  and  dilapidation  to 
whidi  this  course  of  short  leases  gart 
rise,  was  so  ruinous  to  the  agricaltmi 
population  and  the  property  of  the 
wakoofs,  that  a  thorough  reforai  was 
introduced  in  the  reign  of  Abdool- 
Hamid,  the  father  of  Mahmood  IL 
The  lauds  were  now  let  on  life  tenan- 
cies, (malikania^)  on  the  same  systes 
of  beueticial  leases  and  large  fines  oa 
renewals  which  prevails  with  respect 
to  the  property  of  collegiate  and<^her 
corporate  bodies  in  England;  whick 
has  greatly  improved  their  conditkw, 
as  it  is  no  longer  the  interest  of  the 
lessee  to  rack  the  peasantry,  or  dam- 
age the  property,  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
sent advantage.     ^^More  than  oae 
monarch  has  entertained  projects  of 
dispossessing  the  mosques  of  these 
privileges,  and  of  placing  the  wakoofrt 
under  the  exclusive  snperintendeiMe 
of  government.    Sultan  Mahmood  IL 
seriously  contemplated  carryrag  this 
plan  into  effect,  and  probably  weiM 
have  done  so,  had  hla  IiIb  been  spvr^ 
The  government  in  this  case  woald 
have  paid  the  salaries  of  aU  sheifchfli 
priests,  and  persons  attached  to  the 
sacred  edifices,  together  with  all  r^ 
pairs  and  expenses  of  their  depeodeat 
institutions,  and  would  hare  convertrf 
the  surplus  to  state  purposes.    Vari- 
ous plans  were  suggested  to  Mah- 
mood^s  predecessors ;  but  during  the 
existence  of  the  janissaries,  no  om 
dared  to  itrteifere  with  institutioiis 
whence  the  Oolema,  (men  of  law  and 
religion,)  intimately  connected  with 
the  janissaries,  darired  inyarinbie  pro- 
fit." 

Returning  at  length  from  this  loaf 
digression  to  the  jewel  besestan,  and 
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pafsiog  firom  th«  sonth-eastern,  or 
mercers'  gate,  "  throngh  lines  of  shops 
stored  with  a  yarietj  of  readj-made 
articles  required  bj  ladies,"  we  reach 
the  Silk  Bezestan,  (Saiidal  Bezestany,) 
which,  like  the  other,  has  four  arched 
gates  named  after  diffeTeiit  trades,  and 
is  sormoBnted  bgr  twenty  domes,  four 
in  a  line.  Tkoagh  oecnpicd  solrij  by 
ArmesiaoB,  and  regulated  by  a  com- 
mittee of  six  Armenian  elders,  it  is 
directed  by  a  Tmidsh  kfthaya  or  pre*- 
sident,  with  his  deputy,  whose  dnty  it 
Is  to  superintend  the  police  and  coUect 
the  goTemment  daes.  The  scene 
presented  by  the  interior  presents  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  other,  and 
(we  regret  to  say)  not  at  all  to  the 
adrastage  of  the  Christians.  **  The 
bailding  is  gloomy  and  badly  lighted, 
and  appears  not  to  haye  been  white- 
washed or  deaased  nnoe  the  first  con- 
stmction ;  and  while  a  stranger  may 
repeatedly  enter  the  jewel  l^zestan, 
and  its  tenants,  though  they  sec  him 
gazing  with  covetous  eyes  on  sodm 
antiquated  object,  will  scarcely  con- 
descend to  say  ^Ne  istersiniz?'  (what 
want  you?)  .  .  .  the  clamours  of 
the  Armenians  to  attract  purdiasers 
are  only  to  be  surpassed  by  their  want 
of  honesty.  Strangers  may  often  pay 
too  much  to  Tnrki^  shopkeepers,  but 
they  will  receive  fair  weight  to  a 
hair:  wheteas  they  will  be  subject 
not  only  to  overcharge,  but  to  short 
quantity,  at  the  hands  oif  the  Anneni- 
niana  aiid  their  more  profligate  imita- 
tors, the  Greek  dealers.*'  The  origi- 
nal silk  manvfactories  were  established 
bcdibre  die  conquest  of  Constantinople 
at  the  old  capital  pf  Broussa,  whence 
most  of  the  raw  material  is  still  de- 
rived, the  abundance  of  mulbeiry 
trees  in  its  neighbonriiood  being  fa- 
vourable to  the  nurture  of  the  silk- 
worm; little  Broussa  silk  18,  however, 
now  sold  in  the  sandal  bej^stany, 
the  mann&cture  being  principally 
carried  on  along  the  shores  of  the 
Bosphorus.  **  But  within  the  last  ten 
years,  and  espedaily  since  the  cooclu- 
saxm  of  coannercial  treaties  with  the 
Forte,  the  sIHl  trade  in  home-made 
arrives  has  decreased  60  per  cent. 
A  lar^e  sspply  of  connaom  imitation 
goods  is  now  received  from  England, 
France,  and  Italy,  and  the  richer  ar- 
ticles, principally  manofactured  at 
Lyons,  have  completely  superseded 
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those  formerly  received  fromfroussa, 
or  fabricated  at  Scutari  and  Constan- 
tinople.'' 

The  trade  in  furs^  as  well  as  that 
in  silk,  is  entnrely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Armcaians,  but  has  greatly  fallen  off 
since  the  European  dress,  now  worn 
by  the  court  and  the  official  person- 
ages, replaced  the  old  Turkish  costume. 
In  fonner  times,  the  quality  of  the  fur 
worn  by  different  ranks,  and  at  dif- 
ferent seasons  of  the  year,  was  a 
matter  of  strict  etiquette,  regulated 
by  the  example  of  the  soHaa,  who,  cu 
a  day  previously  fixed  by  the  Imperkd 
astrologer,  repaired  in  state  to  the 
masque  arrayed  in  furs,  varying  fitmi 
the  squirrel  or  red  fox,  assumed  at  the 
beginning  of  autumn,  to  the  samoor  or 
sable  worn  doring  the  depth  of  winter; 
while  all  ranks  of  persons  ia  office 
changed  their  furs,  on  the  same  day 
with  the  monarch,  for  those  appro- 
priated to    thehr  respective    grades. 
The  most  costly  were  those  of  the 
black  fox  and  sable,  the  former  of 
which  was  restricted,  unless  by  spe- 
cial permission,  to  the  use  of  royalty : 
while  sable  was  reserved  for  vizirs 
and  pashas  of  the  highest  rank.    The 
price  of  these  furs,  indeed,  placed  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary  pur- 
chasers,  15,000    or  20,000   piastres 
being  no  unusual  price  for  a  sable 
lined  pelisse,  while  black  fox  cost 
twice  as  much.    In  the  present  day 
the  kwrk  or  pelisse  is  never  worn  by 
civil  or  military  functionaries,  except 
in  private :  but  it  still  continues  in 
general  use  among  the  sheikhs  and 
men  of  the  law,  ^'  who  may  be  seen 
mounted  on  fat  ambling  gaUoways, 
with  richly  embroidered  saddle-cloths 
and  embossed  bridles,  attired  in  kuiks 
faced  with  sables,  in  all  the  pomp  of 
aadent  times.^'    The  kurk  is,  more- 
over, inharem  etiquette,  the  recognised 
symbol  of  matronly  rank: — and  its- 
assomption  by  a  Circassian  is  a  signi- 
ficant intimation  to  the  other  mmatea 
of  the  position  she  has  assumed  as 
the  favourite  of  their  master.     The 
same  rule  extends  to  the  imperial 
palace,  where  the  elevation  of  a  fair 
slave  to  the  rank  of  hadmn  (the  title 
given  to  the  partners  of  the  sultan) 
is  announced  to  her,  by  her  receiving 
a  pelisse  lined  with  sables  from  the 
ket-hhoda  or  mistress  of  the  palace, 
the  princip^  of  the  seven  great  female 
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officers  to  whom  is  entmsted  the  man- 
agement  of  all  matters  connected  with 
the  harem.  The  imperial  favonrites 
are  limited  by  law  to  seven,  but  this 
number  is  seldom  complete ;  the  pre- 
sent sultan  has  hitherto  raised  only 
fiye  to  this  rank,  one  of  whom  died 
of  consumption  in  1842.  These  ladies 
are  now  always  Circassian  slaves,  and 
though  never  manumitted,  have  each 
their  separate  establishments,  suites 
of  apartments,  and  female  slaves  act- 
ing as  ladies  of  honour,  &c.  Their 
slipper,  or  (as  we  should  call  it)  pin 
money,  is  about  25,000  piastres  (£240) 
monthly— their  other  expenses  being 
defrayed  by  the  sultan*s  treasurer. 
Mr  White  enters  into  considerable 
detail  on  the  interior  arrangements  of 
the  seraglio,  the  private  life  of  the 
sultan,  &c. ;  but  as  it  does  not  appear 
from  what  sources  his  information  is 
derived,  we  shall  maintain  an  Oriental 
reserve  on  these  subjects. 

The  slave-markets  and  condition  of 
slaves  in  the  East  is  treated  at  con- 
siderable length :  but  as  the  erroneous 
notions  formerly  entertained  have 
been  in  a  great  measure  dispelled  by 
more  correct  views  obtained  by  mo- 
dem travellers,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  '^  the  laws  and  customs 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  slaves  in 
Turkey  divest  their  condition  of  its 
worst  features,  and  place  the  slave 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  free  servi- 
tor :  nay,  in  many  instances  the  con- 
dition of  the  slave,  especially  of  white 
slaves,  is  superior  to  the  other;  as 
the  path  of  honour  and  fortune  is 
more  accessible  to  the  dependent  and 
protected  slave  thai;  to  the  indepen- 
dent man  of  lower  degree.'*  It  is 
well  known  that  many  of  those  hold- 
ing the  highest  dignities  of  the  state 
— Halil  Pasha,  brother-in-law  of  the 
Sultan — ^Khosref,  who  for  many  years 
virtually  ruled  tbe  empire,  with  num- 
berless others,  were  originally  slaves : 
and  in  all  cases  the  liberation  of  mide 
slaves,  after  seven  or  nine  years*  ser- 
vitude, is  ordained  hytukt  or  custom, 
which,  in  Turkey,  is  stronger  than 
law.  This  rule  is  rarely  infringed : — 
and  excepting  the  slaves  of  men  in 
the  middle  ranks  of  life,  who  fre- 
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quently  adopt  their  master's  trade, 
and  are  employed  by  him  as  work- 
men, they  in  most  cases  become  do- 
mestic servants,  or  enter  the  army,  as 
holding  out  the  greatest  prospector 
honour  and  promotion.  Tbe  oondttion 
of  white  female  slaves  is  even  more 
favourable.  In  point  of  dress  woA 
equipment,  they  are  on  a  par  with 
theur  mistresses,  the  menial  offices  in 
all  great  harems  bemg  piferformed  by 
negresses; — and  frequent  instances 
occur,  whtt^  parents  prefer  slaves 
educated  in  their  own  families  to  free 
women  as  wives  for  their  sons :— the 
only  distinction  being  in  the  title  of 
kadinn^  which  may  be  considered 
equivalent  to  madame^  and  which  is 
always  borne  by  these  emancipated 
slaves,  instead  of  Moitiiiii,  (or  Ak^,) 
used  by  women  of  free  i)irtb.  Female 
slaves  are  rarely  sold  or  parted  with, 
except  for  extreme  misconduct;  and 
though  it  is  customary  for  their  mas- 
ters, in  the  event  of  theur  beoommg 
mothers,  to  enfranchise  and  many 
them,  *'  the  facility  of  divorce  is  such, 
that  women,  if  mothers,  prefer  re- 
maining slaves  to  being  legally  mar- 
ried :  as  they  are  aware  that  costom 
prevents  their  being  sold  when  in  the 
former  condition :  whereas  their  bar- 
ing a  family  is  no  bar  to  divorce  when 
married." 

The  guilds,  or  corporations  of  the 
different  trades  and  professiaos,  to 
which  allusion  has  more  ^an  once 
been  made,  and  which  constitute  what 
may  be  called  the  municipality  <^Con- 
stantlnople,  were  fonneii[y  mustered 
and  paraded  through  the  dty,  oa 
every  occasion  when  the  Suidjak* 
Shereef  (or  holy  banner  of  Mahom- 
med)  was  taken  from  the  seraglio  to 
accompany  the  army.  Tbisgathmo^, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  men  who  could  be 
levied  in  case  of  extremity  for  tbe 
defence  of  the  capital,  was  first  or- 
damed  by  Mound  lY.,*  before  hts 
march  agamst  Bagdad  in  1638 ;  when, 
according  to  Evliya  Effendi,  200,000 
men  fit  to  bear  arms  passed  in  revieir 
— and  the  last  muster  was  in  tbe 
reign  of  Mustapha  III.,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  disastrous  war  with 


♦  Mr  White  erroneously  calls  hun  Mpurad  III.,  and  places  the  expe£t>oa 
against  Bagdad  in  1834.  r  ^  r  tr- 
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BnssU  in  1760.  Its  subsequent  dis- 
continuance is  said  to  have  been  ow- 
ing to  an  insult  tlien  offered  by  the 
gaild  of  emirg  (or  descendants  of  the 
Prophet)  to  the  Austrian  Internuncio, 
who  was  detected  in  witnessing  in- 
cognito the  procession  of  the  Sanc^ak- 
Shereef,  deemed  too  sacred  for  the 
eyes  of  an  infidel— and  a  tumult  en- 
saed<,  in  which  many  Christians  were 


1826,  when  the  Sandjak-Shereef* 
was  displayed  in  pursuance  of  the 
Fethwa  of  the  mum  excommunica- 
ting the  sons  of  Hadn-Belttash, 
and  the  guilds  mustered  m  arms  by 
thousands  for  the  support  of  the 
Sheikh  al  Islam  and  the  Commander 
of  the  Faithful. 

Among  these  fraternities,  one  of 
the  most  numerous  is  that  of  the  hcufiA- 


maltreated  and  murdered,  and  which    jees  or  boatmen,  of  whom  there  are 
had  nearly^led  to  a  rupture  with  the     not  fewer  than  19,006,  mostly  Turks, 
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court  of  Vienna.     On  this  occasion 
the  number  of  guilds  was  forty-six, 
subdivided  into  554  minor  sections ; 
and,  excepting  the  disappearance  of 
those    more  immediately   connected 
with   the  janissaries,  it  is  probable 
that  little  or  no  change  has  since 
taken  place.  "These  guilds  included 
not   only  the   handicraft  and  other 
trades,  but  the  physicians  and  other 
learned   professions,    and   even    the 
Oolemah  and  imams,  and  others  con- 
nected   with    the   mosques.      Each 
marched  with  its  own  badges  and 
ensigns,  headed  by  its  own  officers, 
of  whom  there  were  seven  of  the  first 
grade,  with  their  deputies  and  sub- 
ordinates, all  elected  by  the  crafts, 
and  entrusted  with  the  control  of  its 
affairs,  subject  to  the  approbation  of 
a  council  of  delegates :  while  the  pro- 
perty of  these  corporations  b  invari- 
ably secured  by  being  made  wakoof\ 
the  nature  of  which  has  been  already 
explained.     The  shoemakers\  sad- 
dler9\  and  tanners'  guilds  are  among 
the  strongest  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  from  them  were  drawn  the  eliit 
of  the  janissaries  stationed  in  the 
capital,  after  the  cruel  system  of  seiz- 
ing   Christian   children  for  recruits 
h^  been  discontinued;  the  tailors 
are   also  a  numerous  and   resolute 
craft,    generally    well     affected    to 
government,    to    which    they    ren- 
dered   important    services    in    thQ 
overthrow    of    the    janissaries    In 


in  the  city  and  its  suburbs;  while' 
6000  more,  nearly  all  of  whom  are 
Greeks,  are  found  in  the  villages  of 
the  Bosphorus.  They  are  all  regis- 
tered in  the  books  of  the  hayikjeeba- 
shiy  or  chief  of  the  boatmen,  pay- 
ing each  eight  piastres  monthly  (or 
twice  as  much  if  unmarried)  for  their 
teskera  or  license :  and  cannot  remove 
from  the  stations  assigned  them  with- 
out giving  notice.  The  skill  and 
activity  of  these  men,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  light  and  apparently 
fragile  skiffs,  has  been  celebrated  by 
almost  every  tourist  who  has  floated 
on  the  waters  of  the  Golden  Horn  and 
the  Bosphorus :  and  not  less  precise 
is  the  accuracy  with  which  is  adjusted 
the  number  of  oars  to  be  employed 
by  the  members  of  the  European 
corps  diphfMxtique^  and  the  great 
officers  of  the  Porte,  according  to  their 
relative  ranks ;  the  smallest  infringe- 
ment of  which  would  be  regarded  as 
an  unpardonable  breach  of  etiquette.  • 
The  oars  and  mouldings  are  painted 
of  the  national  colours,  with  the  hulU 
white  or  black ;  the  latter  colour  i^ 
usually  affected  by  the  Turkish  gran- 
dees, with  the  exception  of  the  capi- 
tan-pasha,  who  is  alone  privileged  to 
usea  green  boat.  Ambassadors-extra- 
ordinary are  entitled  to  ten  oars ;  and 
the  same  number  is  assigned  to  the 
gr^nd-vizir,  the  mufti,  and  ministera 
holding  the  rankof  mt<«Atr,  or  marshal, 
the  highest  degree  in  the  new  scale  of 


*  Mr  White  here  introduces  a  digresaioii  on  the  other  reUcs  of  the  Prophet^  the 
Moslem  festivaUy  &c.>  Ins  account  of  which  presepts  little  noTelty ;  but  he  falls  Into 
the  geDeral  error  of  describing  the  Mn^mil,  bofne  by  the  holv  caxpel  in  the  pilgrim 
cararan,  as  containing  the  brocade  covering  of  the  Kaaba,  when' it  is  in  fact  merely 
an  emblem  of  the  presence  of  the  monarch,  like  an  empty  carnage  sent  in  a  pro- 
cession.— (See  tane'9  Modem  Egyptiant,  il.  p.  204,  8vo.  ed.)  It  is  indeed  suffi- 
ciently ohrions,  that  a  box  w  feet  high  and  two  in  diameter,  could  not  contain  a 
piece  of  brocade  sufficient  to  surround  a  building  described  by  Bnrckhardt  aa 
eighteen  paces  long,  fourteen  broad,  and  from  thirty-fire  tp  forty  feet  high. 
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Ottoman  precedence.  Pashas  of  the 
second  rank,  the  cazi-aikers  or  grand 
judges  of  Anatolia  and  Boomelia, 
with  other  functionaries  of  eqaivalent 
grade,  are  allowed  eight  oars,  the 
number  employed  by  the  Austrian 
Internuncio,  and  by  ministers-pleni- 
potentiary; whUe  three  or  five  pair 
of  sculls  are  allotted  to  chargis 
d'affaires^  and  the  heads  of  diQerent 
departments  at  the  Porte.  The  pro* 
session  of  the  sultan,  when  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  mosque  by  water,  consists 
of  six  kayiks,  the  largest  of  which  is 
seventy-eight  feet  in  length,  and  pulled 
by  twenty-four  rowers — under  the  old 
regime  the  crew  was  taken  from  the 
bostandjis,  whose  chief,  the  bostand- 
ji-bashi,  held  the  helm;  but  since 
the  abolition  of  that  corps,  they  have 
been  chosen,  without  distinction  of 
creed,  trom  the  common  boatmen. 
The  imperial  barge  is  distinguishedi 
independent  of  its  superior  size,  by 
the  gold- embroidered  canopy  of  crim- 
son silk,  surmounted  by  crescents  at 
the  stern ;  it  is  painted  white  within 
and  without,  with  rich  gilt  mouldings, 
under  which  runs  a  broad  external 
green  border,  ornamented  with  gilded 
arabesques.  The  oars  are  punted 
white,  with  gold  scrolls ;  the  stem  is 
adorned  with  massive  gilt  carvings ; 
and  the  lon^  projecting  prpw  with  a 
richly-gilded  omamept,  representing 
a  palm-branch  curling  upwards.  Be- 
hind this  flutters  a  gilded  falcon,  the 
emblem  of  the  house  of  Osmaq.  The 
carvings  and  ornaments  of  these 
boats  are '  elaborately  ilnished,  and 
exquisitely  light  and  graceful.  These 
embellishments,  combined  with  the 
loose  white  dresses,  blu^-tasseDed  red 
caps,  and  muscular  form^  of  the  boat- 
men, as  they  rise  from  their  seats, 
vigorously  plunge  their  oars  ipto  the 
dark  blue  waters,  and  propel  the 
kayiks  with  racehbrse  speed,  give  to 
these  splendid  vessels  an  air  of  majesty 
and  brilliancy,  not  less  charact^istiG 
than  original  and  imposing. 

Many  instances  have  occurred,  in 
which  men  have  risen  from  the  class 
of  boatmen  to  stations  of  high  honour 
and  dignity ;  the  most  recent  instance 
of  which  was  in  the  case  of  the  arch- 

f^iP'L^^^'"®'  ^evzy  P^ha,  who,  in 
1839,  betrayed  the  Ottoman  fleet  un- 
der  his  command  into  the  hand^  of 

^^"°2f^^--»  deed  of  unparal. 
leled  perfidy,  for  which  he  righteoualj 


received  a  traitor's  reward,  perishing 
in  January  1843  (as  was  generally 
believed)  by  poison  administered  by 
the  orders  of  the  Egyptian  Viceroy. 
The  kayikjees,  as  a  dass,  are  generally 
considered,  in  point  of  personal  ad- 
vantages, the  finest  body  of  men  in 
tl^e  empire;  and  share  with  the  $akhas^ 
or  water-carriers — another  nnmerons 
and  powerful  guild,  eqnally  remark- 
able with  the  kayikjees  for  their  sym- 
metry and  athletic  proportions — ^the 
dangerous  reputation  of  being  dis- 
tinguished favourites  of  the  £ur  sex 
—  doubly  dangerous  in  a  country 
wherei  in  such  cases,  '^  the  cord,  or 
scimitar  is  the  doom  of  the  stronger 
sex— the  deep  sea-bed  that  of  Uie 
weaker.  Money  will  counterbalance 
all  crimes  in  Turkey  save  female 
frailty.   For  this  neither  reli^ous  law 

?or  sodal  customs  admit  atonement. 
*ears,  beauty,  youth,  gold— untold 
gold — are  of  no  avail.  The  fish  of 
the  Bosphoms  and  Prpppntis  could 
disclose  fearful  secrets,  even  in  our 
days  :'* — and  as  a  natural  transition, 
apparently,  from  cause  to  effect,  Mr 
White  proceeds,  in  the  next  chapter, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  Balyk- 
Bazarf,  the  Billingsgate  of  StambooL 
But  we  shall  not  follow  him  throng 
his  enumeration  of  such  a  carte  as 
throws  the  glories  qf  a  Blackwall 
cUnner  into  dun  eclipse,  and  whkh  no 
other  waters  of  Europe  could  probably 
rival: — since,  in  Mr  White's  nsnil 
course  of  digression  upon  digresaon, 
the  mention  of  the  Fishmarket  Gate, 
the  usual  place  of  executions,  leads 
him  off  again  at  a  tangent  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  crimmal  law,  and  its 
present  administration  in  the  Ottomaa 
Empire. 

There  is  no  change  among  those 
wrought  since  the  introduction  of  the 
new  system,  more  calculated  fordblj 
to  impress  those  who  had  known 
Constantinople  in  former  years,  than 
the  almost  total  cessation  of  those 
public  executions,  the  sanguinaiy  fre- 
quency of  which  formed  80  obtrasire 
and  revolting  a  feature  under  the  old 
rigime.  Since  the  fate  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Pertef  Pasha  in  1837,  no  one 
haa  suffered  death  for  political 
offences :— and  the  abolition  by  Soltan 
Mahmond,  immediately  after  the 
destruction  of  the  janissaries,  of  th^ 
MotikhaBafat  Kakm^.  or  Conrtof  Con- 
fiflcationa,  put  an  end  to  the  \iam» 
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system  which  had  for  centuries  made 
wealth  a  sufficient  pretext  for  the 
mnrder  of  its  possessors.  In  aU  cases 
of  banishment  or  condemnation  to 
death,  however  arbitrary,  confiscation 
of  property  inevitably  followed :  bat 
the  wealthy  Armenians  and  Greeks 
were  nsoally  selected  as  the  victims 
of  these  ruthless  deeds  of  despotism 
and  rapacity;  numerous  records  of 
which  may  be  seto  in  the  Christian 
borying-grounds,  where  the  rudely- 
carved  figure  of  a  headless  trunk,  or 
a  hanging  man,  indicates  the  fate  of 
the  sufferer.  But  the  humane  and 
politic  act  of  Mahmoud,  which  ren- 
dered riches  no  longer  a  crime,  has 
produced  its  naturiol  effects  in  the 
impulse  which  has  been  given  to 
commercial  activity  and  public  confi- 
dence by  the  security  thus  afforded  to 
life  and  property.  ^^  The  govern- 
ment finds  the  Armenians  willing  to 
advance  money  in  case  of  need ;  and 
there  is  scarcely  a  pasha  of  rank  who 
has  not  recourse  to  their  assistance, 
which  is  the  more  readily  afforded,  as 
the  Armenians  are  aware  that  their 
debtors*  lives  and  property,  as  well  as 
their  own,  are  secure,  and  that  they 
shall  not  endure  extreme  persecution 
in  the  event  of  suing  those  on  whom 
they  have  claims." 

In  criminal  cases,  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  by  the  Moslem  law 
appears  at  all  times  to  have  been 
tempered  by  lenity ;  and  the  extreme 
repugnance  of  the  present  sultan  to 
sign  death-warrants,  even  in  cases 
which  in  this  country  would  be  consi- 
dered as  amounting  to  wilful  murder, 
has   rendered   capital    punishments 
extremely  rare  :  while  the  horrible 
death  by  impalement,  and  the  ampu- 
tation of  the  hand  for  theft,  have 
fallen  into  complete  disuse.    Offences 
are  tried,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
court  of  the  Cazi-asker  or  grand  judge 
of  Roumelia  or  Anatolia,  accordmg  as 
the  crime   has   been  committed  in 
Europe  or  Asia:  from  this  tribunal 
an- appeid  lies  to  the  Supreme  Council 
of  justice,  the   depisions   of  which 
require  to  be  further  ratified  by  the 
Mufti.    The  procks-verbal  of  two  of 
the  cases  above  referred  to,  is  given 
at  length ;  in  one  of  which  the  mur- 
derer escaped   condign  punishment 
only  because  the  extreme  youth  of 
the  only  eye-witness,  a  slave,  nine 


years  old,  prevented  his  testimony 
from  being  received  otherwise  than  aa 
drcumtkuUial  evidence : — in  the  other, 
*>  it  being  essential  to  make  a  lastinff 
and  impressive  public  example,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  criminals  should  not 
be  put  to  death,  but  condemned  to 
such  ignominious  public  chastisement 
as  might  serve  daring  many  years  as 
a  warning  to  others."  The  sentence 
in  the  former  case  was  ten,  and  in  the 
latter,  seven  years' public  labour  in 
heavy  ux>ns — a  punishment  of  extreme 
severity,  frequently  terminating  in 
the  death  of  the  convict.  Nafiz  Bey, 
the  principal  offender  in  the  second 
of  the  above  cases,  did  not  sui'vive 
his  sentence  more  than  twenty 
months.  **  On  examining  a  multi- 
tude of  condemnations  for  crimes 
Of  magnitude,  the  maximum  average, 
when  death  was  not  awarded,  was 
seven  years^  hard  labour  in  chains, 
and  fine,  for  which  the  convict  is 
subsequently  imprisoned  as  a  simple 
debtor  till  the  sum  is  paid.  Tho 
average  punishment  for  theft,  robbery, 
assault,  and  slightly  wounding,  is 
three  years*  hard  labour,  with  costs 
and  damages.  These  sentences  (of 
which  several  examples  are  given) 
were  referred,  according  to  established 
forms,  from  the  local  tribunals  to  the 
supreme  council:  and  before  bein^ 
,  carried  into  effect,  were  legalized  by 
*  Afethioa  (decree^  of  the  SheSih-Islam, 
(Mufti,)  and  aftei*  that  by  the  sul- 
tan*s  warrant ;  a  process  affording  a 
triple  advantage  to  the  accused,  each 
reference  serving  as  an  appeal.** 

The  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the 
subjects  of  their  own  nation,  exercised 
'  by  the  legations  of  the  different  Euro« 
pean  powers  in  virtue  of  capitulatious 
with  the  Porte,  was  doubtless  at  one 
time  necessary  for  the  protection  of 
foreigners  firom  the  arbitrary  proceed* 
ings  of  Turkish  despotism  ;  it  ha8| 
however,  given  rise  to  great  abuses, 
and  at  the  present  day  its  practical 
effect  is  only  to  secure  impunity  to 
crime,  by  impeding  the  course  of 
justice.  The  system  in  all  the  lega- 
tions is  extrem^y  defective  ;  ^^  but 
in  none  is  it  more  flagrantly  vicious 
and  ineffective  than  in  that  of  Gi*eat 
Britain.**  This  is  a  grave  charge; 
but  only  too  fnllv  borne  out  by  th(^ 
facts  adduced.  iMot  fewer  than  three 
thousand  British  subjects  are  noW 
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domidled  in  and  about  the  Tofktsh 
capital,  chiefl J  vagftbonda  and  deap^ 
radoes,  driven  by  the  rigoor  of  £ng« 
Uah  law  from  Malta  and  the  Ionian 
Isles: — and  half  the  outrages  in 
gtambonl  "  are  committed  by  or 
charged  to  the  Qaeen's  adopted  sub- 
jects, who,  ifell  knowing  that  eventual 
impunity  is  thelir  privilege,  are  not 
restrained  by  fear  of  retribution." 
All  the  aeal  and  energy  of  our  conaul- 
general,  Mr  Cartwright,  (in  whom 
are  vested  the  judicial  functions  exer* 
oised  by  chancellors  of  other  lega- 
tions,) are  paralysed  by  the  necessity 
of  adhering  to  the  forms  of  British 
law,  the  execution  of  which  is  inracti- 
cally  impossible.  ^^  In  a  case  of  mur- 
der or  felony,  for  instance, — a  case 
which  often  occurs — a  pro  formSi 
verdict  of  guilty  is  returned ;  but 
what  follows?  The  ambassador  has 
no  power  to  order  the  law  to  be 
carried  into  effect :  nothing  remains, 
therefore,  but  to  send  the  accused, 
with  the  depositions,  to  Malta  or 
Enghind.  But  the  Maltese  courts 
dedare  themselves  incompetent,  and 
either  liberate  or  send  back  the  pri- 
soner ;  and  Eugllsh  tribunals  do  not 
abjudicate  on  documentary  evidence. 
tThe  consequence  is,  that  unless  wit- 
nesses proceed  to  England,  criminals 
must  be  liberated  at  Fera,  or  sent  to 
be  liberated  at  home,  for  want  of 
legal  testimony.  They  have  then 
their  action  at  law  against  the  consul- 
jfeneral  for  illegal  arrest.**  Itappeaia 
acarceiy  credible  that  a  state  of 
things,  so  calculated  to  degrade  the 
British  national  character  in  the  eyes 
of  the  representatives  of  the  other 
tluropean  powers,  should  ever  have 
been  suffered  to  eust,  and  still  more 
that  it  should  have  remained  so  long 
nnbeeded.  A  bill  was  indeed  carried 
j;hrough  Parliament  in  1885,  in  con- 
SBonence  of  the  ui^gent  redamations 
iof  Lord  Ponsonbyand  Mr  Cartwrighti 
For  empowering  the  Crown  to  renrady 
the  evil;  i)ut  though  the  sub^ 
was  again  pressed  by  Sir  Stratford 
Canning  in  1842,  it  still  remainsadead 
letter.  Mr  White  has  done  good  ser- 
vice in  placing  this  plain  and  imdeal- 
able  sutem'ent  of  facts  before  the 

gubUc  eye;  and  we  trust  that  the 
ext  session  of  Parliament  will  not 
pass  over  without  our  seeing  the 
j^i  brought  lorwardbty  Mr  D^IarAeli, 


Mr  MonoktOB  Milnea,  or  some  other 
of  those  members  of  the  legidaturs 
whose  personal  knowledge  of  the  East 
qualifies  them  to  underteke  it.  ^^  One 
plan  ought  to  be  adopted  forthwith, 
that  of  investing  the  oonsnl-geiierti 
with  such  full  powers  as  are  granted 
to  London  poUce  niagistrates,  or,  if 
possible,  to  any  magistrates  at  qoar- 
ter-seseions.  He  would  then  be  aUe 
to  dispose  of  a  mnltitnde  of  minor 
correctional  cases,  which  now  pass 
unpunished,  to  the  constant  scandal 
of  all  other  nationa.  The  delegated 
power  might  be  arbitrary,  and  incon- 
sistent with  our  constitutional  habits, 
but  the  evil  requires  extr^ndidal 
measures." 

In  pursuing  Mr  White's  devioos 
course  through  the  varions  marts  oi 
Constantinople,  we  have  not  yet 
brought  our  readers  to  the  Mksr 
Tcharshy,  or  E^ptian  market,  pro- 
bably the  most  diversified  and  purely 
Oriental  scene  to  be  seen  m  Cooetan- 
tinople,  and  a  representation  of  whidi 
forms  the  frontispiece  to  one  of  the 
volnmee.  The  building,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  between  l£e  Fishmaiket 
Gate  and  the  beautifhl  mosque  of  the 
y  alida,  (built  by  the  mother  of  Mo- 
hammed lY.,)  consists  of  an  arcade 
lighted  from  the  roof,  like  those  of 
our  own  capital,  140  3rard8  long,  and 
20  wide,  filled  on  each  side  with 
shops,  not  separated  from  each  other 
by  partitions,  so  as  to  impede  the 
view;  the  tenants  of  which  are  aU 
Osmanlis,  and  dealerB  exdnsivdy  ia 
perfnnieB,  spices,  dbc,  impoited 
chiefly  through  Egypt  from  India, 
Arabia,  &c.  Here  may  be  found  ^'  ths 
Persian  atar-gnl^  peifume,"  sandal- 
woodf  and  odoriferous  woods  of  ail 
kinds  from  the  lands  of  the  East; 
<^m  for  the  ThryoAia,  a  race  whose 
numbers  are  happily  now  daily  de- 
creasing; ambergris  for  pastilles; 
*^  cinnamon  and  ginger,  nntaegs  and 
doves;"  the  pink  henna  powder 
Itfought  from  Mekka  by  the  pilgrims 
for  tinging  ladies'  fingers,  tboo^ 
these  "  ro8v*fingered  AnrorM"  (m 
Mr  W.  kindly  warns  the  poetasteiB 
of  Frangnestan)  are  now  only  to  be 
found  among  idavee  and  the  lower 
orders,  the  castom  being  now  ntteriy 
exploded  among  dames  of  high  d»- 
l^ree:  ^^add  to  the  above,  spices, 
«ots,  dyswoods,  and  adne^nli,  a&d 
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oeioun  of  ereiy  deoomination,  aA4 
an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  coDtents 
of  this  neatlj-arraDged  and  pictu- 
resque baaar.  Its  magnitude,  its 
Abaadauoe  aod  variety  of  goods,  the 
order  that  reigns  on  every  side,  and 
ibe  respectability  of  the  deiders,  ren- 
der it  one  of  the  most  ori^al  and 
inloiesting  sights  of  the  city ;  it  serves 
•to  refresh  the  senses  and  to  dispel  the 
anliavourable  impressions  caused  on 
first  landing." 

Id  the  foregoing  remarks  and  ex<- 
trscts,  it  hajB  been  our  aim  rather  to 
give  a  condensed  view  of  the  infor- 
mation to  be  derived  from  the  volumes 
before  us,  on  topics  of  interest,  than 
to  attempt  any  thing  lil^e  a  general 
ab^ract  of  a  work  so  multifarious  in 
its  nature,  and  so  broken  into  detail, 
as  to  render  the  ordinary  rules  of 
criticism  as  inapplicable  to  it  as  they 
wonld   be  to  an  encydopiedia.     In 

S>int  of  arrangement,  indeed,  the 
tter  would  have  the  advantage ;  for 
a  total  absence  of  btcidue  ordo  per- 
Tades  Mr  White's  pages,  to  a  degree 


from  diamonds  to  olddothesi  of^hich 
some  account,  with  tjbe  locality  in 
which  it  i&  procurable,  is  not  to  be 
found  in  some  part  or  other  of  his 
volumes.  We  have,  besides,  disqui- 
sitions on  statistics  and  military  mat- 
ters ;  aqueducts  and  baths,  marriages 
And  funerals,  fanieiy  and  cookery, 
Sao,  &c. — ^in  fact  on  every  inu^inable 
subject,  except  the  price  of  railway 
shares,  which  are  as  yet  to  the  Turks 
a  pleasure  to  come.  It  would  be  un.- 
pardouabie  to  omit  mentioning,  how- 
ever, for  the  benefit  of  gounnand^^ 
that  for  the  savoury  viands  called 
kabobs,  and  other  Stamboul  delicaciesj 
the  shop  of  the  worthy  Hadji  Musta- 
pha,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street 
called  Divan- YoUy,  stands  unequal^ 
ed;  while  horticulturists  and  poet- 
asters should  be  informed,  that  in 
spite  of  Lord  Byron's  fragrant  de- 
scriptions of  *'*'  the  gardens  of  Gul  in* 
their  bloom,"  the  finer  European  roses 
do  not  sympathize  with  the  climate. 
Lady  Fonsonby's  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  moss-rose  at  Therapia  faU.-^ 


scarcely  to  be  excused  even  by  the    ^ ;  and  the  only  place  where  they 


very  miscellaneous  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject.   Thus,  while  constant  reference 
is  made,  firom  the  first,  to  the  bezes- 
tans,  the  names  of  their  different  gates, 
i&c,  no  description  of  these  e^ces 
occurs  till  the  middle  of  the  second 
.^^ume,  where  it  is  introduced  apro- 
pos to  nothing,  between  the  public 
libraries  and  the  fur-market.     The 
jBhapter    headed    **  Capital   Punish- 
jnents,"  (iv.  voL  1.)  is  principally  de- 
voted to  politicm  disquisitions,  with 
an  episode  on  lunatic  asylums  and 
the  naedical  academy  of  GiUata  Serai, 
while  only  a  few  pages  are  occupied 
.by  the  subject  implied  in  the  title ; 
which  is  .treated  at  greater  length, 
aod  illustrated  by  the  prockg-verSaux 
<ii  several  criminal  trials^  at  the  end 
.of  the  second  volume,  where  it  is 
brought  in  as  a  digression  from  the 
slavery  laws,  on  the  point  of  the  ad- 
Hkisailulity  of  a  slaveys  evidence!   But 
without  following  Mr  White  farther 
through  the  slipper-market,  the  poul- 
try-market, the  cofiee-shops,  and  to- 
bacco-shops,   the   fruit   and   flower 
market,  the  Osoon  Tcharshy  or  long 
market,  devoted  to  the  sale  of  articles 
of  dress  and  household  furniture,  cum 
TrndtU  attU ;  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 


have  succeeded  is  the  garden  of  Count 
StUrmer,  the  Austrian  Internuncio, 
whose  palace  is,  in  more  respects  than' 
one,  according   to   Mr  White,   the 
Gulistan  of  Stamboul  society. 

But  we  cannot  take  leave  of  this- 
part  of  the  subject  without  remarking, 
that  while  all  praise  is  due  to  Mr 
Whitens  accuracy  in  describing  the 
scenes   and  subjects  on  which  he 
speaks  from  personal  knowledge,  his- 
acquaintanoe  with  past  Turkish  his- 
•tory  appears  to  be  by  no  means  on  a 
par  with  the  insight  he  has  succeeded 
in  acquiring  into  the  usages  and  man.- 
ners  of  the  Turks  of  the  present  day. 
The    innumerable   anecdotes   inter- 
spersed through  his  pages,  and  which 
often  mar  rather  than  aid  the  effect  of 
the  more  solid  matter,  are  frequently 
both  improbable  and  pointless;  and 
the  lapses  which  here  and  there  occur 
in  matters  of  historical  fact,  are  almost 
incomprehensible.    Thus  we  are  told 
(i.  179,)    that   the   favour  eqjoyed 
(until  recently)  by  Biza  Pasha,  was 
owing  to  his  having  rescued  the  pre^ 
sent  sultan,  when  a  child,  from  a  re- 
servoir in  the  Imperial  Gardens  of 
Beglerbey,  into  which  he  had  been 
hurled  by  his  father  in  a  fit  of  brutal 


there  is  no  article  whatever,  either  of    fhry — an  act  wholly  alien  to  the  char- 
juxuiy  or  use,  sold,  in  Constantinople,    acter  of  Mahmoud,  but  which  (jm  ^ 
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W.  obflBires,)  "  will  not  appear  im- 
probable to  those   acquainted  with 
Oriental  history** — since  it  is  found 
related,  in  aH  its  turcnmstances,  in 
Bjcaut^s  history  of  the  reign  of  Ibra- 
him, whose   infant  son,  afterwards 
Mohammed  IV.,  nearly  perished  in 
this  manner  by  his  hands,  and  retain*- 
ed  through  life  the  scar  of  a  wound  on 
the  face,  received  in  the  fall.    This 
palpable  anachronism  is  balanced  la 
the  next  page  by  a  yersion  of  the 
latter  Incident,  in  which  Mohammed's 
wound  is  said  to  have  been  inflicted 
by  the   dagger   of  his   intoxicated 
father,  irritated  by  a  rebuke  from  the 
prince  (who^  be  it  remarked,  was  only 
seven  years  old  at  Ibrahim's  death, 
some  years  later)  on  his  unseemly 
exhibition  of  himself  as  a  dancer. 
As  a  further  instance  of  paternal  bar- 
barity in  the  Osmanli  sultans,  it  is 
related  how  Selim  I.  was  bastinadoed 
by  command  of  his  father,  Bajazet  II., 
for  misconduct  in  the  govemment  of 
Bagdad!  with  the  marvellous  addi- 
tion, ^worthy  of  Ovid's   Aleiamar*' 
phases^  that  from  the  sticks  used  for 
his  punishment,  and  planted  by  his 
sorrowing  tutor,  sprung  the  grove  of 
Tchlbookly,     opposite      Yenikouy  1 
History  will  show  that  Selim  and 
Bajazet  never  met  after  the  accession 
of  the  latter,  except  when  the  rebel- 
lious son  met  the  father  in  arms  at 
Tchonrlon ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
Bagdad  did  not  become  part  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  till  the  reign  of  Soli- 
man  the  Magnificent,  the  son  of  Selim. 
The  mention  of  the  City  of  the  Khalifs, 
indeed,  seems  destined  to  lead  Mr 
White  into  error ;  for  in  another  story, 
the  circumstances  of  which  differ  in 
every  point  from  the  same  incident  as 
related  by  Oriental  historians,  we  find 
the  Ommiyade  Ehalif,  Yezid  III., 
who  died  a,d.    728,  (twenty-seven 
years  before  the  accession  of  the  Ab- 
basides,  and  forty  before  the  founda- 
tion of  Bagdad,)  spoken  of  as  an  Ab- 
baside  khalif  of  Bagdad !    Again,  we 
find  in  the  list  of  geographical  writers, 
(ii.  172,)  "Ebul  Feredj,  Prince  of 
Hama,  1331  **— thus  confounding  the 
monk   Gregory  Abnlpharagins  with 
the  Arabic  Livy,  Abulfeda,  a  prince  of 
the  line  of  Saladin  1    This  last  error, 
indeed,  can  scarcely  be  more  than  a 
slip  of  the  pen.    But  instances  of  this 
kind  might  be  mulUplied;  and  it  would 
'-be  well  If  such  passages,  with  numer- 


ous idle  legends  (such  as  the  patron- 
age of  bla^  bears  by  the  Abbasides, 
and  brown  bears  by  the  Ommiyades,) 
be  omitted  in  any  future  edition. 

We  have  reserved  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  our  notice,  the  consideratKA 
of  Mr  White's  observati(Mis  on  the 
late  eonititutian  (as  it  has  been  called) 
x>f  Gul-khana,   a  yisionary  scheme 
concocted  by  Reshid  Pasha,  nnder 
French  influence,  by  which  it  was 
proposed  to  secure  equal  rights  to  aH 
the  component  parts  of  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  which  constitutes  the 
population  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 
The  author's  remarks  on  this  wdK 
meant,  but  crude  and  impracticable 
eoup-d^itfU^  evince  a  dear  perception 
of  the  domestic  interests  and  rdative 
political  position  of  Tni^ey,  which 
lead  us  to  hope  that  he  will  erdoog 
turn  his  attention,  on  a  more  extend- 
ed scale,  to  the  important  subject  of 
Ottoman  polities.    For  the  present^ 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  lay- 
ing before  our  readers,  in  an  abridged 
form,  the  clear  and  comprehensive 
views  here  laid  down,  on  a  question 
involving    the    future    interests   of 
Europe,  and  of  no  European  power 
more  than  of  Great  Britain. 

'*The  population  of  the  Turkish 
empire  consists   of  several  distinct 
races,  utterly  opposed  to  each  other 
in  religion,  habits,  descent,  objects, 
and  in  every  moral  and  even  physi* 
cal  characteristic.    The  Tni^omanSi 
Kurds,   Arabs,   Egyptians,   Dnuesi 
Maronites,  Albanians,  Bosnians,  Bul- 
garians, Greeks,  Jews,  and  Anne- 
nians,  are  so  many  distinct  national 
inhabiting  the   same  or  oontignou 
soils,  without  having  intermixed  in 
the  slightest  degree  fh>m  their  earliest 
conquest,  and  without  having  a  siogle 
object  in  common.    Over  these  dis- 
sentient populations  stands  the  pore 
Ottoman  race,  the  paramount  natk>n, 
charged  with  maintaining  the  equili- 
brium between  all,  and  with  neutral* 
iaing the  ascendencyof  one  faction bf 
the  aid  of  others.    Were  this  control 
not  to  exist — were  the  Turks,  who 
represent  their  ancestors,  the  con* 
querors  of  the  land,  to  be  reduced  to  a 
level  with  those  now  beneath  them,  or 
were  the  preponderating  influence  of 
the  former  to  be  destroyed  by  the 
elevation  and  equalisation  of  the  latter, 
perpetual  revolts  and  civil  wars  could 
not  fail  to  ensne.     The  dependent 
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populations,  now  constituting  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  empire,  would  con- 
tinue the  straggle  until  one  of  them 
obtained  the  supremacy  at  present  ex* 
erdsed  by  the  Turkish  race,  or  until 
the  territory  were  divided  among 
themselves,  or  parcelledout  by  foreign 
powers.  In  this  last  hypothesis  ^nll 
be  found  the  whole  secret  of  the  ardent 
sympathy  evinced  by  most  foreigners, 
especially  by  the  press  of  France,  for 
the  subjugated  races. 

*'*'  Many  benevolent  men  argue,  that 
the  surest  means  of  tranquillizing  the 
tributaries  of  the  Porte,  and  attaching 
them  to  the  government,  is  by  raising 
them  in  the  social  scale,  and  by  grant- 
ing to  all  the  same  rights  and  immuni* 
ties  as  are  enjoyed  by  their  rulers. 
But  it  has  been  repeatedly  proved, 
that  concessions  do  but  lead  to  fresh 
demands,  and  that  partial  enfranchise- 
ment conducts  to  total  emancipation. 
^  And  why  should  they  not  ? '  is  often 
asked.  To  this  may.  be  replied,  that 
the  possession  of  the  Bosphorus  and 
Dardanelles  by  any  other  power,  or 
fraction  of  power,  than  the  Forte, 
would  be  a  source  of  interminable  dia- 
ccnnd  to  Europe,  and  irreparable  detri- 
ment to  England.  It  would  not  only 
affect  our  commerce,  and  undermine 
our  political  influence  throughout  the 
East,  but  would  add  enormously  to 
our  naval  expenditure,  by  requiring 
an  augmentation  of  our  maritime  force 
equivalent  to  that  now  remaining 
neuter  in  the  Grolden  Horn.  Treaties, 
it  is  said,  might  be  concluded,  exacting 
maritime  restrictions.  But  what  are 
treaties  in  the  face  of  events  ?  Who- 
ever possesses  the  Bosphorus,  Fropon- 
tis,  and  Archipelago,  must  become  a 
maritime  nation  in  spite  of  treaties. 
Whoever  possesses  Constantinople 
must  become  a  great  manufacturing 


all  classes  would  eventually  be  as- 
similated— the  desert  Arabs  to  the 
laborious  Maronites,  the  intractable 
Amoots  to  the  industrious  Bulgarians, 
the  thrifty  Armenians  to  the  restless 
and  ambitions  Greeks,  and  the  humble 
and  parsimonious  Jews  to  the  haughty 
and  lavish  Osmanlis.  Thus,  conti- 
guous populations,  which  now  keep 
each  other  in  check,  because  their 
interests  are  divergent  and  their 
jealousies  inveterate,  would  find  their 
interests  assindiated ;  and  in  the  event 
of  opposition  to  government,  the 
Forte,  in  lieu  of  being  able  to  over- 
come one  sect  through  the  rivalry  of 
another,  would  find  them  all  united 
against  the  dominant  power.  The 
Ottoman  government  should  therefore 
avoid  establishing  any  community  of 
rights  or  interests  among  the  races 
subjected  to  its  rule.  Each  of  these 
races  ought  to  be  governed  according 
to  its  own  usages  and  individual  creed ; 
there  should  be  uniformity  in  the 
principles  of  administration,  but  diver- 
sity in  the  application.  The  Ottoman 
tenure  cannot  be  maintained  but  by 
decided  and  peremptory  superiority. 
Adhesion  on  the  part  of  the  subjugated 
is  impossible;  connexion  is  all  that 
can  be  expected ;  and  to  preserve  this 
connexion,  the  supremacy  of  conquest 
must  not  be  relaxed.  The  Forte 
cannot  expect  attachment;  it  must 
consequently  enforce  submission. 
When  this  absolutism  ceases  to  exist, 
the  power  will  pass  into  other  hands ; 
and  where  is  the  politician  that  can 
calculate  the  results  of  the  transfer  ? 
One  issue  may  be  safely  predicted — 
England  must  lose,  but  cannot  gain  by 
the  change.  With  the  increasing 
embarrassments  to  commerce  and  in- 
dustry, which  continental  states  are 
raising  against  Britain,  it  is  essential 


and  exporting  nation,  in  defiance  of    that  we  should  not  allow  a  false  cry  ot 


competition.  In  less  than  half  a 
century,  the  romantic  villas  and 
tapering  cypresses  that  now  fringe  the 
blue  Braphoms,  would  be  replaced  by 
factories  and  steam-chunneys — every 
one  of  which  would  be  a  deadly  rival 
to  a  similar  establishment  in  Great 
Britain.  I  arj^e  as  an  Englishman, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  consider  the  mate- 
rial interests  of  his  country,  now  and 
hereafter,  and  not  to  occupy  himself 
with  the  theories  of  political  philan- 
thropists. 

*'  According  to  the  levelling  system, 
recommended  as  the  basis  of  reforms, 


philanthropy  to  throw  us  off  our  guai'd 
in  the  Levant.  France  in  Africa,  and 
Russia  on  the  Danube,  are  intent  on 
the  same  object.  Their  battle-cries 
are  civilization  and  religion;  their 
pretext  the  improvement  of  the  Chris- 
tian populations.  But  who  is  there 
that  has  studied  the  recent  policy  of 
the  one,  and  the  undeviating  system 
of  the  other,  since  the  days  of  Cath- 
erine, that  can  question  for  a  moment 
the  purport  of  both  ?  And  yet  Eng* 
land  and  Austria  have  acted  recently  at 
if  France  were  sincere^  and  Bussia 
disinterested^*^ 
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tBh  CKOVDi 


(A  Rbkihmoikos  o^  SwmasLAro.) 


Thib  dotid  is  to  tbe  mountain  what 
motion  is  to  the  sea;  it  gives  to  it  an 
Infinite  variety  of  expression— gives 
It  a  life— gives  it  joy  and  sufferance, 
alternate  calm,  and  terror,  and  anger. 
Without  thecloud,  the  mountain  would 
still  be  sublime,  but  monotonous; 
It  would  have   but  a   picture-like 

How  thoroughly  they  understand 
and  sympathiBe  with  each  other— 
these  glorious  playmates,  these  im- 
mortal brethren!  Sometime*  the 
cloud  lies  supported  in  the  hoHow  of 
the  hiU,  as  if  out  of  love  it  feigned 
weariness,  and  needed  to  be  npheld. 
At  other  times  the  whole  hill  stands 
enveloped  in  the  cloud  that  has  ex- 
panded to  embrace  and  to  conceal  it. 
No  jealousy  here.  Each  lives  its  own 
grand  life  under  the  equal  eye  of 
heaven. 

As  you  approach  the  mountains,  it 
seems  that  the  clouds  begin  already 
to  arrange  themselves  in  bolder  and 
more  fantastic  shapes.  They  have  a 
fellowship  hero.  They  built  theh: 
mountains  upon  mountains  —  their 
mountains  which  aro  as  light  as  air—- 
huge  structures  built  at  the  giddy 
suggestion  of  the  passing  breeze. 
Theirs  is  the  wild  liberty  of  endless 
ehange,  by  which  they  compensate 
themselves  for  thek  thin  and  fleeting 
existence,  and  seem  to  mock  the  sta- 
tionary forms  of  their  stable  brothron 
fast  rooted  to  the  earth.  And  how 
genially  does  the  sun  pour  his  beam 
upon  these  twin  grandeurs !  For  a 
moment  they  are  assimilated ;  his  ray 
has  permeated,  has  ethereallzed  the 
solid  mountfun,  has  fixed  and  defined 
the  floating  vapour.  What  now  is  the 
one  but  a  stationary  cloud  ?  what  Is 
the  other  but  a  risen  hill  ?— poised  not 
in  the  air  but  in  the  flood  of  light. 

I  am  never  weary  of  watching  the 
play  of  these  giant  children  of  the 
earth.  Sometimes  a  soft  white  cloud, 
so  pure,  so  bright,  sleeps,  amidst  open 
sunshine,  nestled  Ifte  an  infent  in  the 
bosom  of  a  green  mountain.  Some- 
times the  rising  upcnriing  va^ur  wHl 
'iinger  just  above  the  summit,  and 


seem  for  a  while  an  fnceme  exhalhig 
from  this  vast  censer.    Sometimes  it 
wHl  descend,  and  drape  the  whole  side 
i»f  the  hill  as  with  a  transparent  vdL 
I  have  seen  it  sweep  between  me  and 
the  mountain  like  a  sheeted  ghost, 
tall  as  the  mountain,  till  tbe  strong 
daylight  dissolved  its  thin  snbatance, 
and  it  rose  again  in  flakes  to  decorate 
the  blue  heavetis.    But  oh,  glorioos 
vbove  all !  when  on  some  brightest  of 
^ays,  the  whole  mass  of  whitest  clouds 
gathers  midwayupon  tbe  snow-topped 
mountain.    How  magnificent  then  is 
that  bright  emmence  seen  above  the 
•doud  I    How  it  seems  rising  upwards 
—how  it  seems  borne  aloft  by  thoee 
innumeraMe  wing^— by  thoee  enor- 
mous pinions  which  I  see  stretching 
from  the  cloudy  mass!     What  aa 
ascension  have  we  here! — what  a 
transfigmntion  1    O  Bi^hael!  I  will 
-not  disparage  thy  name  nor  thy  art, 
but  thy  angels  bearing  on  thdr  wtogB 
the  brightening  saint  to  Heaven— what 
are  they  to  the  picture  here  ? 

Look  I  there— fairly  in  the  sky- 
where  we  should  see  but  the  pore 
ether— above  the  clouds  whidi  them- 
selves are  sailing  high  in  aerenest  air 
— yes,  there,  in  the  blue  and  giddy 
expanse,  stands  the  solid  moaDtaio, 
glittering  like  a  diamond.  O  God! 
the  bewildered  reason  pent  up  in 
eities,  toils  much  to  prove  and  pene- 
trate thy  being  and  thy  nature— toib 
mnch  in  vain.  Here,  I  reason  not— 
I  see.  The  Great  King  livefr-lo 
there  is  his  throne. 


To  him  who  quits  the  plahi  fer  tbe 
mountain,  how  the  charaoer  itf  the 
cloud  altefs.  Thatwhieh  seemed  to 
.belong  exclusively  to  the  sky,  hts 
been  drawn  down  and  bekmgB  as 
plainly  to  the  earth.  Moont  some 
noble  eminence  and  look  down— joa 
will  see  the  clouds  lying  on  and  oM 
the  landscape,  as  if  they  bad  Mlea 
on  it.  You  are  on  the  steadfast  earth, 
and  they  are  underneath  you.  Yon 
k)ok  down  perhaps  on  the  lake,  and 
there  is  a  solitary  cloud  lying  settled 
on  it ;  when  the  rest  of  the  flee^ 
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ditrre  had  riiBien  frotn  tbeir  eoBofa,  this 
idle  sleeper  had  been  left  dreamiog 
HkePBa 

Or  stay  below,  and  see  the  sob  rise 
in  the  valley.  When  all  is  warm  and 
dear  upon  the  heights,  and  the  tops 
of  the  bins  are  fervid  with  the  beams 
of  heaven,  there  stHi  lies  a  cold  white 
maas  of  clond  abont  yonr  feet.  It  is 
not  yet  morning  in  the  valley.  There 
the  clood  has  been  slnmbering  all 
Bight — there  it  found  its  h<Xme.  It  also 
will  by  and  by  receive  the  beam,  and 
then  it  wHl  arise,  enveloping  the  hill  as 
it  ascends;  the  hill  will  have  a  second 
dawn ;  the  clond  will  assume  its  proud 
stfttloB  in  the  sky ;  but  it  will  Tetum 
again  to  the  valley  at  night. 

I  am  sailing-on  the  lake  of  Brienz 
dn  a  day  golden  with  sunbeams.  The 
high  ridge  of  its  rocky  castellated  hills 
la  distinct  as  light  can  make  it.  Yet 
balf-way  up,  amidst  the  pine  forests, 
there  lies  upon  the  rich  verdure  a 
fange  motionless  clond.  What  does  it 
there?  Its  place  was  surely  in  the 
sky.  But  no ;  it  belongs,  Uke  our- 
aelves,  to  the  earth. 

Is  nature  gaily  mocking  us,  when 
npon  her  impregnable  hills  she  builds 
these  coHiea  in  &ie  airf  But,,  good 
heavens!  what  a  military  aspect  all 
on  a  sudden  does  this  mountain-side 
put  on.  Mark  that  innumerable  host 
of  pine-trees.  What  re^ments  of 
them  are  marching  up  the  hill  in  the 
hot  sun,  as  if  to  storm  those  rocky 
forts  above!  What  serried  ranks! 
and  yet  there  are  some  stragglers — 
some  that  have  hastened  on  in  front, 
aome  that  have  lingered  in  the  rear. 
Look  at  that  tall  gigantic  pine,  breast- 
ing the  hill  alene,  like  an  old  grena^ 
dier.  How  upright  against  the  steep 
declivity!  while  his  lengthened  shadow 
is  thrown  headlong  back  behind  him 
down  the  precipice.  I  should  be 
giddy  to  see  such  a  shadow  of  my 
own.  I  should  doubt  if  it  would  con- 
sent to  be  drawn  up  by  the  heels  to 
the  sammit  of  the  mountain — ^whether 
it  would  not  rather  drag  me  down 
with  it  into  the  abyss. 


I  have  seen  hills  on  which  lay  the 
dear  unclouded  sky,  making  them 
blue  as  itself.  I  have  gazed  on  those 
beautiful  far-reoeding  valleys — as  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone — ^when  they  have 
4^>peared  to  ooUeet  and  retam  the 


azure  etiier.  ^rhey  w<jre  fiffi  of 
Heaven.  Angels  might  breathe  that 
air.  And  yet  I  better  love  the  inter- 
change, the  wild  combination  of  cloud 
and  mountain.  Not  cloud  that  inter- 
cepts the  sun,  but  that  reflects  its 
brilliancy,  and  brightens  round  the 
hiUs.  It  is  but  a  gorgeous  drapeiy 
that  the  sky  lets  foU  on  the  broad 
Herculean  shoulders  of  the  mountain. 
Ko,  it  should  not  intercept  the  beams 
of  the  great  luminary ;  for  the  moun- 
tain loves  the  light.  I  have  observed 
that  the  twilight,  so  grateful  to  the 
plain,  is  mortal  to  the  mountain.  It 
craves  light— it  lifts  up  its  great 
chalice  for  light — this  great  flower 
is  the  first  to  close,  to  fade,  at  the 
withdrawal  of  the  sun.  It  stretches 
up  to  heaven  seeking  light ;  it  cannot 
have  too  much — under  the  strongest 
beam  it  never  droops — its  brow  is 
never  dazzled. 

^  But  then  these  clouds,  you  will  t^ 
me,  that  hover  about  the  mountain, 
all  wing,  all  plumage,  with  just  so 
much  of  substance  for  light  to  live  in 
them — these  very  clouds  can  descend, 
and  thicken,  and  blacken,  and  cover 
all  things  with  an  inexpressible 
gloom.  True,  and  the  mountain,  or 
what  IB  seen  of  It,  becomes  now  the 
very  image  of  a  great  and  unfathom- 
able sorrow.  ^  And  only  the  great  can 
express  a  great  sadness.  This  aspect 
of  nature  shall  never  by  me  be  for- 
gotten ;  nor  will  I  ever  shrink  firom 
encountering  it.  If  you  would  know 
the  gloom  of  heart  which  nature  can 
betray,  as  well  as  the  glory  it  can 
manifest,  you  must  visit  the  moun- 
tains. For  days  together,  clouds, 
huge,  dense,  unwieldy,  lie  heavily  upon 
the  hills — which  stand,  how  mute, 
how  mournful  I — ^as  if  they,  too,  knew 
of  death.  And  look  at  the  little  lake 
at  their  fbet.  What  now  is  its  tran- 
quillity when  not  a  single  sunbeam 
plays  upon  it?  Better  the  earth 
opened  and  received  it>  and  hid  for 
ever  its  leaden  despondency.  And 
now  tbere  comes  the  paroxysm  of 
terror  and  despair;  deep  thunders 
are  heard,  and  a  madness  flashes 
forth  in  the  vivid  lightning.  There 
is  desperation  amongst  the  elements. 
But  the  elements,  like  the  heart  of 
man,  must  rage  in  vain — ^must  learn 
the  universal  lesson  of  submission. 
With  them,  as  with  humanity,  despair 
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brings  back  tranquillity.  And  now 
the  driving  dond  reveals  again  the 
glittering  sammits  of  the  mountains, 
and  light  falls  in  laaghter  on  the 
beaming  lake. 

How  like  to  a  mined  Heaven  is  this 
earth  I  Naj,  is  it  not  more  beantifoi 
for  being  a  ruin? 

Who  can  speak  of  lakes  and  not 
think  of  thee,  beautiful  Leman? 
How  calm!  bow  exquisitely  blue  I 
Let  me  call  it  a  liquid  sky  that  is 
spread  here  beneath  us.  And  note 
how,  where  the  boat  presses,  or  the 
oar  strikes,  it  yields  ever  a  still  more 
exquisite  hue — akin  to  the  violet, 
whidb  gives  to  the  rude  pressure  a 
redoubled  fragrance'— akin  to  the 
gentlest  of  womankind,  whose  love 
plays  sweetest  round  the  strokes  of 
calamity. 

Oh,  there  is  a  woman's  heart  in 
thy  waters^  beautiful  J^emanl 

I  have  seen  thee  in  all  thy  moods, 
in  all  thy  humours.  I  have  watched 
thee  in  profonndest  calm;  and  sud- 
denly, with  little  note  of  preparation, 
seen  thee  lash  thy  blue  waves  into  a 
tempest.  How  beautiful  in  their  anger 
were  those  azure  waves  crested  with 
their  white  foam  I  And  at  other  times, 
when  all  has  been  a  sadunjoyous  calm, 
I  have  seen,  without  being  able  to  trace 
whence  the  light  had  broken,  a  soft 
expanse  of  brightness  steal  tremulous 
over  the  marble  waters.  A  smile  that 
seemed  to  speak  of  sweet  caprice— that 
seemed  to  say  that  half  its  anger  had 
been  feint. 

Yes,  verily  there  is  a  woman's  heart 
in  thy  watera,  beautiful  Leman ! 

I  lie  rocking  in  a  boat  midway  be- 
tween Yevay  and  Lausanne..  On 
the  opposite  coast  are  the  low  purple 
hills  couching  beside  the  lake.  But 
there,  to  the  left,  what  an  ethereal 
structure  of  cloud  and  snowy  moun- 
tain is  revealed  to  me  I  What  a 
creation  of  that  spirit  of  beauty  which 
works  its  marvels  in  the  unconscious 
earth!  The  Alps  here,  while  they 
retain  all  the  aerial  effect  gathered 
from  distance,  yet  seem  to  arise  from 
the  very  margin  of  the  lake.  The 
whole  scene  is  so  ethereal,  yon  fear  to 
look  aside,  lest  when  you  look  again 
it  may  have  vanished  like  a  vision  of 
the  clouds. 

And  why  should  these  little  boats, 


with  their  tall  triangular  sails,  whkk 
glide  so  gracefully  over  the  water,  be 
forgotten  ?  The  sail,  though  an  arti* 
fice  of  man,  is  almost  always  in  har- 
mony with  nature.  Nature  has  adopted 
it— has  lent  it  some  of  her  own  wild 
privileges — ^her  own  bold  and  varied 
contrasts  of  light  and  shade.  The 
surface  of  the  water  is  perhaps  daik 
and  overclouded;  the  little  upright 
sail  is  the  only  thing  that  has  caught 
the  light,  and  it  glitters  there  like  a 
moving  star.  Or  the  water  is  all  one 
dazzling  sheet  of  silver,  tremnkKis 
with  the  vivid  sunbeam,  and  now  the 
little  sail  Is  black  as  night,  and  steals 
with  bewitching  oontrasi  over  that 
sparkling  surface. 

But  we  fly  again  to  the  mountain. 
Tourists  are  too  apt  to  speak  of  the 
waterfall  as  something  independent, 
something  to  be  visited  as  a  separate 
cmiosity.  There  may  be  some  such. 
Bat  in  general,  the  waterfall  should  be 
understood  as  part  of  the  mountain— 
as  the  great  fountain  which  adorns  the 
architecture  of  its  rocks,  and  the  gar- 
dens of  its  pine  forests.  It  belongs 
to  the  mountain.  Pass  through  the 
valley,  and  look  up ;  you  see  here  and 
there  thin  stripes  of  glittering  white, 
noiseless,  motionless.  They  are  water- 
falls, which,  if  you  approach  them,  will 
din  you  with  their  roar,  and  which 
are  dashing  headlong  down,  covered 
with  tossing  spray.  Or  ascend  the 
face  of  the  mountain,  and  again  look 
around  and  above  you.  From  all  sides 
the  waterfalls  are  rushing.  They 
bear  you  down.  Your  are  giddy  with 
their  reckless  speed.  How  they  make 
the  rock  live !  What  a  stormy  vitali- 
ty have  they  diffused  around  them  I 
You  might  as  well  separate  a  river 
from  its  banks  as  a  waterfall  from  its 
mountain. 

And  yet  there  is  one  which  I  could 
look  at  for  hours  together,  merely 
watching  its  own  graceful  movemeata. 
Let  me  sit  again  in  imagination  ia 
the  valley  of  Lauterbrunnen,  under  the 
fall  of  the  Staubbach.  Most  grace- 
ful and  ladylike  of  descents!  It 
does  not  fall ;  but  over  the  rock,  and 
along  the  face  of  the  precipice,  deve* 
lopes  some  lovely  form  that  natore 
had  at  heart ; — diffuses  itself  in  downs 
pointing  pinnacles  of  liquid  vspoor, 
fretted  with  the  finest  Bpnj.  Tfao 
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laws  of  gravity  have  nothing  to  do 
with  its  movements.  It  is  not  hurled 
down;  it  does  not  leap,  planging 
madly  into  the  abyss ;  it  thinks  only 
of  beanty  as  it  sinks.  No  noise,  no 
shock,  no  rude  concussion.  Where 
it  should  dash  against  the  projecting 
rock,  lol  its  series  of  out-shooting 
pinnacles  is  complete,  and  the  vanish- 
ing point  just  kisses  the  granite.  It 
diaappoiots  the  harsh  obstruction  by 
its  exquisite  grace  and  most  beautifui 
levity,  and  springs  a  second  time 
€rom  the  rock  without  trace  of  ever 
having  encountered  it 

The  whole  side  of  the  mountam  is 
liere  barren  granite.  It  glides  like  a 
«pirit  down  the  adverse  and  severe 
declivity.  It  is  like  Christ  in  this 
worid.  The  famous  fall  of  the  Grles- 
bacfa,  near  the  lake  of  Briena,  thnn» 
dera  ihrougfa  tiie  most  luxuriant 
foliage;  the  Staubbach  meets  the  bare 
rock  with  touches  of  love,  and  a 
movement  all  grace,  and  a  voice  fnU 
of  reconcilement 


Mont  Blanc!     Mont  Bland     I 
have  not  scaled  thy  heights  so  boldlv 
or  BO  far  as  others  have,  but  I  will 
yield  to  none  in  worship  of  thee  and 
thy    neighbour    mountains.     Some 
complain  that  the  vaUey  of  Chamouni 
is    barren;   they   are   barren   souls 
that  so  complain.    IVue,  it  has  not 
the  rich  pastures  that  lie  bordering  on 
the    snow   in    the   Oberland.     But 
neither  does  it  need  them.     Look 
€lawn  the  valley  from  the  pass  of  the 
Col  de  Balme,  and  see  summit  be- 
yond summit ;  or  ascend  the  lateral 
heights  of  La  Fleg^,  and  see  the 
Alps  stretched  out  in  a  line  befaris 
yon,  and  say  if  any  thing  be  wanting. 
Here  is  the  sculpture  of  landscape. 
Stretched  yourself  upon  the  bare  open 
rock,  yon  see  the  great  hills  bulk 
np  before  you,  fh)m  their  green  base 
to  their  snowy  summits,  with  rock, 
and  glacier,  and  pine  forests.    Yon 
see    how  the  Great   Architect   has 
wrought 

And  for  softer  beauty,  has  not  the 
eye  been  feasted  even  to  excess — tiU 
yon  cried  *^  hold — enough ! "  till  you 
■cravedrepose  from  excitement— along 
the  whole  route,  from  Lausanne  to 
this  spot?  What  perfect  combinations 
of  beanty  and  suUimity^-^f  grandeur 
of  outline  with  richness  of  ceiouring 


—have    you    not    been    travelling 
through ! 

It  seems  a  fanciful  illustration,  and 
yet  it  has  more  than  once  occurred  to 
me,  when  comparing  the  scenery  of 
the  Oberland  with  that  of  the  valley 
of  Chamouni  and  its  neighbourhood ; 

the  one  resembles  the  first  work be 

it  picture  or  poem— of  a  great  genius; 
the  other,  the  second.    On  his  first 
performance,     the     artist     lavishes 
beauties   of  every   description ;    he 
crowds  it  with  charms ;  all  the  stores 
of  his  imagination  are  at  once  unfoId« 
ed,  and  he  must  find  a  place  for  all. 
In  the  second,  which  is  more  calm 
and  mature,  the  style  is  broader,  the 
disposition  of  materials  more  skilful : 
the  artist,  master  of  his  inspiration, 
no  longer  suffers  one  beauty  to  crowd 
upon  another,  finds  for  all  not  only 
place,  but  place  sufiicient ;  and,  above 
all,  no  longer  fears  being  simple  or 
even  austere.    I  dare  not  say  that  the 
Oberland  has  a  fault  in  its  compo- 
sition— so  charming,  so  magnificent 
have  I  found  it ;  but  let  me  mark  the 
broad  masterly  style  of  this  Alpine 
region.    As  you  journey  from  Viile- 
neuve,  with  what  a  gentle,    bland 
magnificence  does  the  valley  expand 
before  yon !    The  hills  and  rocks,  as 
they  increase  in  altitude,  still  fall  back^ 
and  reveal  in  the  centre  the  towering 
Dent  du  Midi^  glittering  with  its  eter- 
nal snows.    The  whole  way  to  Mar- 
tigny  you  see  sublimity  without  ad- 
mixture of  terror ;  it  is  beauty  eleva- 
ted into  grandeur,  without  losing  its 
amenity.    And  then,  if  you  cross  by 
the  Col  de  Balme,  leaving  the  valley 
of  the  Rhone  as  you  ascend,  uid  de- 
scend ing  upon  the  valley  of  Cfaa- 
mouni,  where  the  Alps  curve  bef<M^ 
you  in  most  perfect  grouping — tell 
me  if  it  is  possible  for  the  heart  of 
man  to  desire  more.    Nay,  is  not  the 
heart  utterly  exhausted  by  this  series 
of  scenic  raptures  ? 

For  ever  be  remembered  that  mag- 
nificent pass  of  the  Col  de  Balme  I  If 
I  have  a  white  day  in  my  calendar,  it 
is  the  day  I  spent  in  thy  defiles.  De«- 
liberately  I  assert  that  fife  has  nothing 
comparable  to  the  delight  of  traversing 
alone,  borne  leisurely  on  the  back  of 
one^s  mule,  a  mountain-pass  such  as 
this.  Those  who  have  stouter  limbs 
may  prefer  to  use  them  ;  give  me  for 
my  instrument  of  progression  the  legs 
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of  tbe  pfttient  ind  snre^footed  mide. 
They  are  better  legs,  at  all  events, 
tban  mine.    I  am  seated  on  his  back, 
the  bridle  lies  knotted  npon  his  neck 
^-tbe  cares  of  the  way  are  all  his — 
the  toil  and  the  anidetj  of  it;  the 
ftcene  is  all  mine,  and  I  am  all  in  it. 
I  am  seated  there,  all  eye,  all  thought, 
gazing,  musing ;  yet  not  withoot  jnst 
safficient  occupation  to  keep  it  still  a 
luxury— this  leisure  to  contemplate. 
The  mule  takes  care  of  himself,  and,  m 
so  doing,  of  yon  too ;  yet  not  so  en* 
tirely  but  that  you  must  look  a  little 
after  yourself.    That  he  by  no  means 
has  your  safety  for  his  primary  object 
is  evident  from  this,  that,  in  turning 
Sharp  comers  or  traversing  narrow 
paths,  he  never  calculates  whether 
there  is  sufficient  room  for  any  other 
legs  than  his  own — takes  no  thought 
of  yours.    To  keep  your  knees,  in  snoh 
places,  from  collision  with  huge  boul- 
ders, or  shattered  stumps  of  trees, 
must   be   your  own   care;    to   say 
nothing  of  the  occasional  application 
of  whip  or  stick,  and  aiwry  strong  poll 
at  hia  mouth  to  raise  his  head  from 
the  grass  which  he  has  leisurely  begun 
to  crop.    Seated  thus  upon  your  mule, 
given  up  to  the  scene,  with  something 
still  of  active  life  going  on  about  yon, 
with  fall  liberty  to  pause  and  gaae, 
and  dismount  when  you  will,  and  at 
no   time   proceeding   at   a  railroad 
speed,  I  do  say — unless  you  are  seated 
by  your  own  incomparable  Juliet,  who 
has  for  the  first  time  breathed  that 
she  loves  yon — I  do  say  that  you  are 
in  the  most  enviable  position  that  the 
wide  world  affords.  As  for  me,  I  hav« 
spent  some  days,  some  weeks,  in  this 
fashion  amongst  the  mountains ;  they 
are  the  only  days  of  my  life  I  would 
wish  to  live  over  again.    But  mind,  if 
yon  would  really  enjoy  all  this,  go 
alone — a  silent  guide  before  or  behind 
you.    No  friends,  no  companion,  no 
gossip.    You  will  find  gossip  enough 
in  your  inn,  if  you  want  it.    If  your 
^Ide  thinks  it  his  duty  to  talk,  to  es- 
plain,  to  tell  yon  the  foolish  names  of 
things   that   need   no*  name— make 
belief  that  you  understand  him  not — 
that  his  language,  be  it  French  or 
German,  is  to  you  utteriy  incompre- 
hensible. 

I  would  not  paint  it  all  couleur  de 

rose.    The  sun  Is  not  always  shining. 

There  is  tempest  and  foul  weather^ 

&tigue  and  cold,  and  abundant  mois- 


ture to  be  oecariottaUy  encomtewd. 
There     is     something    to     endure. 
Bat  if  you  prayed  to  Heaven  fior  per- 
petual fiur  weather,  and  yonr  prayer 
were  granted,  it  wwM  be  tbe  most 
snfortunaCe  petition  yon  oonld  pot  vp. 
¥niy,  there  are  some  of  the  svblinieBt 
aspet^  the  noblest  moods  aad  tem- 
peiis  of  the  great  aoene,  which  yon 
would  utterly  forfeit  by  this  miaeraUB 
immunity.    He  wiio  loves  the  ■»«»- 
tain,  will  love  it  ki  the  teoipest  as 
wdl  afl  in  the  sunahine.    To  be  en- 
Teloped  in  driving  mist  or  eknd  that 
obscures  every  thing  fixm  view — to  he 
made  aware  of  the  neighbonring  pre- 
eipioe  only  by  the  sound  of  tim  torrent 
that  rushes  unseen  beneath  yon — how 
low  down  you  oan  only  gneos    thii, 
too,  has  its  excitement.  Besides,  while 
you  are  in  tliis  total  blank,  tke  wind 
will  suddenly  drive  the  whole  mass  of 
eloud  and  tbkk  vapour  finoni  tiie  scene 
around  yon,  and  leave  the  most  glo- 
xions  spectacle  for  some  moments  ex- 
posed to  view.    Nothing  can  exceed 
these  momenta  of  sudden  and  partial 
revcfladon.    The  glittering  summits  of 
the  mountams  appear  as  by  enchant- 
ment  where   there   had  long  been 
nothing  but  dense  dark  vnpenr.    And 
how  beaatifhl  the  wild  disorder  of  the 
clouds,  whose  amy  has  been  broken 
up,  and  who  are  seen  flying,  hnddled 
together  in  tumultuous  retreat  I  But 
the  veering  wind  nllies  tlMm  again, 
and  again  they  sweep  back  ofer  the 
vast  expanse,  and  hill  and  valley, 
earth  and  sl^,  are  obliterated  in  a 
second. 


He  who  would  ponder  what  nm 
is,  should  journey  amongst  the  moaa* 
tains.  What  men  are,  is  best  lesnt 
in  the  city. 

How,  to  a  muaeihl  spirit,  the  heart 
end  soul  of  man  is  reflecaed  m  the 
shows  of  nature  I  I  cannot  see  Ah 
torrent  battling  to  ever  along  ia 
toakj  path,  and  not  animate  it  whh 
human  passions,  and  torture  it  with  s 
human  fate.  Can  it  have  so  atsdi 
turmoil  and  lesttessness,  and  not  be 
allied  to  humanity  ? 

But  an  are  not  images  of  vioteaoe 
or  lessons  of  despondea^.  Mark  tin 
YungfranY-bowshe  lifts  her  sHgfct  snd 
virgin  snows  feariessly  to  the  blaiiig 
sun !    She  is  so  high,  she  feels  no  iv* 
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How  well  the  simple  architec- 
ture of  the  low-roofed  buildings  of 
Switzerland  accords  with  its  magnifio 
cent  scenery!  What  were  lofty 
steeples  beside  Mont  Blanc,  or  tor- 
reted  castles  beside  her  pinnacles  of 
granite?  Elsewhere,  in  the  level  plain, 
I  love  the  cathedral.  I  had  lately 
stood  enraptored  in  the  choir  of  that 
of  Cologne,  gazing  np  at  those  tall 
windows  which  spring  where  other 
loftiest  buildings  terminate — ^windows 
60  high  that  God  only  can  look  in 
upon  the  worshipper. 

But  here — what  need  of  the  stately 
edifice,  when  there  is  a  church  whose 
buttresses  are  mountains,  whose  roof 
and  towers  are  above  the  clouds, 
verily  in  the  heavens  ?  What  need  of 
artificial  reminiscences  of  the  Great 
King,  here  where  he  has  built  for  him- 
aelf  ?  The  plain,  it  is  maxCs  nature — 
given  to  man^s  wants;  there  stands 
his  com,  there  flow  his  milk  and 
honey.  But  the  mountain,  it  is  God's 
nature— his  stationary  tabernacle-* 
reserved  for  the  eye  only  of  man  and 
the  communing  of  his  spirit.  K 
meant  to  subserve  the  wants  of  his 
earthly  nature,  meant  still  more  ex«> 
pressly  to  kindle  other  wants.  Do 
they  not  indeed  lead  to  Heaven,  these 
mountains?  At  least  I  know  they 
lead  beyond  this  earth. 

There  is  a  little  church  stands  in 
the  valley  of  Chamouni.  It  was 
open,  as  is  customary  in  Catholic 
countries,  to  receive  the  visits  and  the 
prayers  oif  the  faithful ;  but  there  was 
no  service,  no  priest,  nor  indeed  a 
single  person  in  the  building.  It  was 
evening — and  asolitary  lamp  hung  sus- 
pended from  the  ceiUng,  just  before 
the  altar.  Allured  by  the  mysterious 
appearance  of  this  lamp  burning  in 
solitude,  I  entered,  and  remained  in  it 
some  time,  making  out,  in  the  dim 
light,  the  wondrous  figures  of  virgins 
and  saints  generally  found  in  such 
edifices.  When  I  emerged  from  the 
church,  there  stood  Mont  Blanc  be- 
fore me,  reflecting  the  lasttints  of  the 
setting  sun.  I  am  habitually  tolerant 
of  Catholic  devices  and  ceremonies ; 
but  at  this  moment  how  inexpressibly 
strange,  how  very  little,  how  poor, 
contemptible,  and  like  an  infantas  toy, 
seemed  all  the  implements  of  worship 
I  had  Just  left  I 

And  yet  the  tall,  simple,  wooden 


cross  that  stands  in  the  open  air  on 
the  platform  before  the  church,  this 
was  well.  This  was  a  symbol  that 
mie^ht  well  stand,  even  in  the  presence 
of  Mont  Blanc.  Symbol  of  suffering 
and  of  love,  where  is  it  out  of  place  ? 
On  no  spot  on  earth,  on  no  spot  where 
a  human  heart  is  beating. 

Mont  Blanc  and  this  wooden  cross, 
are  they  not  the  two  greatest  symbols 
that  the  world  can  show  ?  They  are 
wisely  placed  opposite  each  other. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  sunset  seen 
in  this  valley.  All  travellers  love  to 
talk  a  little  of  their  own  experience, 
their  good  or  their  ill  fortune.  The 
first  evening  I  entered  Chamouni,  the 
clouds  had  gathered  on  the  summits 
of  the  mountains,  and  a  view  of  Mont 
Blanc  was  thought  hopeless.  Never- 
theless I  sallied  forth,  and  planted  my- 
self in  the  valley,  with  a  singular  con- 
fidence in  the  goodness  of  nature 
towards  one  who  was  the  humblest 
but  one  of  the  sincerest  of  her  votaries. 
My  confidence  was  rewarded.  The 
clouds  dispersed,  and  the  roseate  sun* 
set  on  the  mountain  was  seen  to  per«- 
fection.  I  had  not  yet  learned  to 
distinguish  that  summit  which,  in  an 
especial  manner,  bears  the  name  of 
Mont  Blanc.  There  is  a  modesty 
in  its  greatness.  It  makes  no  osten- 
tatious claim  to  be  the  highest  in  the 
range,  and  is  content  if  for  a  time  you 
give  the  glory  of  pre-eminence  to 
others.  But  it  reserves  a  convincinr 
proof  of  its  own  superiority.  I  had 
been  looking  elsewhere,  and  in  a 
wrong  direction,  for  Mont  Blanc, 
when  I  found  that  all  the  summits 
had  sunk,  like  the  clouds  when  day 
deserts  them,  into  a  cold  dead  white 
— all  but  one  point,  that  still  glowed 
with  the  radiance  of  the  sun  when  all 
beside  had  lost  it.  There  was  the 
royal  mountain. 

What  a  cold,  corpse-like  hue  it  is 
which  the  snow-mountain  assumes 
just  after  the  sun  has  quitted  it. 
There  is  a  short  interval  then,  when 
it  seems  the  very  image  of  death. 
But  the  moon  rises,  or  the  stars  take 
np  their  place,  and  the  mountain  re- 
sumes its  beauty  and  its  life.  Beauty 
is  always  life.  Under  the  star-light 
how  ethereal  does  it  look  I 


In  the  landscapes  of  other  countries, 
the  house— the  habitation  of  man — 
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be  it  farm-bonse  or  cottage — gathers, 
so  to  speak,  some  of  the  conn  try  about 
itself— makes  itself  the  centre  of  some 
circle,  however  small.  Not  so  in 
Switzerland.  The  hooded  chalet, 
which  even  in  summer  speaks  so 
plainly  of  winter,  and  stands  ever 
prepared  with  its  low  drooping  roof 
to  shelter  its  eyes  and  ears  from  the 
snow  and  the  wind — ^these  dot  the 
landscape  most  charmingly,  but  yet 
are  lost  in  it ;  they  form  no  group, 
no  central  point  in  the  scene.  I  am 
thinking  more  particularly  of  the  cha- 
lets in  the  Oberland.  There  is  no  path 
apparently  between  one  and  the  other ; 
the  beautiful  green  verdure  lies  un- 
trodden around  them.  One  would 
say,  the  inhabitants  found  their  way 
to  them  like  birds  to  their  nests. 
And  like  enough  to  nests  they  are, 
both  in  the  elevation  at  which  they 
are  sometimes  perched,  and  in  the 
manner  of  theur  distribution  over  the 
scene. 

However  they  got  there,  people  at 
all  events  are  living  in  them,  and  the 
farm  and  the  dairy  are  carried  up  in- 
to I  know  not  what  altitudes.  Those 
beautiful  little  tame  cattle,  with  their 
short  horns,  and  long  ears,  and 
mouse-coloured  skin,  with  all  the 
agility  of  a  goat,  and  all  the  gentle- 
ness of  domesticity — you  meet  them 
feeding  in  places  where  your  mule 
looks  thoughtfully  to  his  footing.  And 
then  follows  perhaps  a  peasant  girl  in 
her  picturesque  cloak  made  of  the  un- 
dressed fur  of  the  goat,  and  her  round 
hat  of  thickly  plaited  straw,  calling 
after  them  in  that  high  sing-song  note, 
Fhlch  forms  the  basis  of  what  Is 


called  Swiss  music  Hits  ery  beard 
in  the  mountains  is  delightful,  the 
voice  is  sustained  and  yet  varied— 
being  varied,  it  can  be  sustained  the 
longer — and  the  high  note  pioxes  far 
into  the  distance.  As  a  real  cry  of 
the  peasant  it  is deUgbtful  to  hear;  it 
Is  appropriate  to  the  purpose  and  the 
place.  But  defend  my  ears  agaiost 
that  imitation  of  it  introdac»i  bj 
young  ladies  into  the  Swiss  scmss. 
Swiss  music  in  an  English  drawing- 
room — may  I  escape  the  infliction  1 
but  the  Swiss  peasant  chanting  acres 
the  mountain  defiles — ^may  I  often 
again  halt  to  listen  to  it  I 

But  from  the  mountain  sad  the 
doud  we  must  now  depart.  We  must 
wend  towards  the  plain.  Oneveiy 
simple  and  consolatory  thought  strikes 
me — though  we  must  leave  the  gioiy 
of  the  mountain,  we  at  least  take  the 
sun  with  us.  And  the  cloud  too,  yon 
will  add.  Alas!  something  too  much 
of  that. 

But  no  murmurs.  We  islanden, 
who  can  see  the  siin  set  on  the  broad 
ocean — had  we  nothing  else  to  boast 
of— can  never  feel  des^iied  of  nature. 
We  have  our  portion  of  her  excellent 
gifts.  I  know  not  ^et  how  an  Italian 
sky,  so  famed  for  its  deep  and  con- 
stant azure,  may  affect  me,  but  I  know 
that  we  have  our  gorgeons  melancholy 
sunsets,  to  which  our  island  tempen 
become  singularly  attuned.  The  ca- 
thedral splendours— the  dim  religioof 
light  of  our  vesper  skies — I  donbt  if 
I  would  exchange  them  for  tiie  un- 
mitigated glories  of  a  southern  dime. 
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Met&ought  Prometfaens,  from  iiig  rock  nnboand| 
fiad  with  the  Gods  again  acceptance  found. 
Once  more  he  seem'd  his  wond'rons  task  to  plj, 
While  all  Olympos  stood  admiring  hy, 
-To  high  designs  his  heart  and  hands  aspire, 
To  quicken  earthly  dost  with  heavenly  fire, 
Won  by  no  frand,  bat  Jent  by  liberal  love, 
To  raise  weak  mortals  to  the  realms  above ; 
For  the  bright  flame  remembers,  even  on  earthi 
And  pants  to  reach,  the  region  of  its  birth. 

A  female  form  was  now  the  artist's  care ; 
Faultless  in  shape,  and  exqoisitely  faur. 
Of  more  than  Parian  purity,  the  clay 
Had  all  been  leaven*d  with  the  ethereal  ray. 
Deep  in  the  heart  the  kindling  spark  began. 
And  far  diffused  through  every  fibre  ran ; 
The  eyes  revealed  it,  and  the  blooming  skin 
jGlow'd  with  the  lovely  light  that  shone  within. 

The  applauding  Grods  confessed  the  matchless  sight; 
The  first  Pandora  was  not  half  so  bright ; 
That  beauteous  mischief,  formed  at  Jove's  command, 
A  curse  to  men,  by  Mulciber's  own  hand ; 
Whose  eager  haste  the  fatal  Jar  to  know, 
Fill'd  the  wide  world  with  aU  but  hopeless  woe. 
But  dawn  of  better  days  arose,  when  He, 
The  patient  Hero,  set  Prometheus  free, 
Alcides,  to  whose  toils  the  joy  was  given 
To  conquer  Hell  and  climb  the  heights  of  Heaven. 

In  the  fair  work  that  now  the  master  wrought,  ' 
The  first-fruits  of  his  liberty  were  brought ; 
The  Grods  receive  her  as  a  pledge  of  peace. 
And  heap  their  gifts  and  happiest  auspices. 

Minerva  to  the  virgin  first  imparts 
Her  skill  in  woman's  works  and  household  arts  j 
The  needle's  use,  the  robe's  embroider'd  bloom, 
And  all  the  varied  labours  of  the  loom. 
Calm  fortitude  she  cave,  and  courage  strong. 
To  cope  with  ill  and  triumph  over  wrong ; 
Ingenuous  prudence,  with  prophetic  sight, 
And  clear  instinctive  wisdom,  ever  right. 

Diana  brought  the  maid  her  modest  mien. 
Her  love  of  fountains  and  the  sylvan  scene ; 
The  Hours  and  Seasons  lent  each  varying  ray 
That  gilds  the  rolling  year  or  changing  day. 
The  cunning  skill  of  Hermes  nicely  hung. 
With  subtle  blandishments,  her  sliding  tongue, 
And  train'd  her  eyes  to  stolen  glances  sweet. 
And  all:  the  wiles  of  innocent  deceit. 
Phoebus  attuned  her  ear  to  love  the  lyre. 
And  warm'd  her  fancy  with  poetic  fire. 
Nor  this  alone^  but  shared  lus  healing  art. 
And  robb'd  his  son  of  all  the  gentler  part ; 
Taught  her  with  soothing  touch  and  silent  tread 
To  hover  lightly  round  the  sick  one's  bed. 
And  promi^  oft  to  show,  when  medicines  fail, 
A  woman's  watchful  tenderness  prevail 
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Next  Yenns  and  the  Graces  largely  shed 
A  shower  of  fascinations  on  her  head. ' 
Each  line,  each  look,  was  lHightea*d  and  refined, 
Each  outward  act,  each  movement  of  the  mind, 
Till  all  her  charms  confess  the  soft  control, 
And  blend  at  once  in  one  harmonioas  whole.  . 

But  still  the  Eternal  Sire  apart  remain'4,  . 
And  Juno^s  bonntj  was  not  yet  obtained. 
The  voice  of  Heaven's  High  Qaeen  then  fill'd  the  eai; 
^'  A  wife  and  mother,  let  the  Njmph  appear.'' 
The  mystic  change  like  qnick  enchantment  shows — 
The  slender  lily  blooms  a  blushing  rose. 
Three  gentle  children  now,  by  jnst  degrees, 
Are  ranged  in  bndding  beanty  round  her  knees : 
Still  to  her  lips  their  looks  attentive  tun, 
And  drink  instmedon  from  ito  purest  urn. 
While  o'er  their  eyes  soft  memories  seem  to  play. 
That  paint  a  friend  or  father  far  away. 
A  richer  ct^arm  her  ripen'd  form  displays, 
A  halo  round  her  shines  with  holier  rays; 
And  if  at  times,  a  shade  of  pensive  grace 
Pass  like  a  cloud  across  her  earnest  face, 
Tet  faithful  tokens  the  glad  truth  impart, 
That  deeper  happiness  pervades  her  heart. 

Jove  Utest  spoke :  ^^  One  boon  remains,'*  he  said, 
And  bent  serenely  his  ambrosial  head ; 
^^  The  last,  best  boon,  which  I  alone  bestow ;" 
Then  bade  the  waters  of  Affliction  flow. 
The  golden  dream  was  dimm'd ;  a  darken'd  room 
Scarce  show'd  where  dire  disease  had  shed  its  gloom. 
A  little  child  in  death  extended  lay. 
Still  round  her  lingered  the  departing  ray. 
Another  pallid  face  appear'd,  where  Life 
With  its  fell  foe  maintain'd  a  donhtfnl  atrife. 
Long  was  the  contest ;  changeful  hopes  and  fears 
Now  sunk  the  Mother's  soul,  now  dried  her  teaia. 
At  last  a  steady  Une  of  dawning  light 
Show'4  that  her  son  was  saved,  and  bamsh'd  night. 
Though  sad  her  heart,  of  one  fair  pledge  bereft, 
She  sees  and  owns  the  bonnlies  Heaven  hath  left. 
In  natural  drops  her  anguish  finds  relief. 
And  leaves  the  Matron  beautified  by  grief; 
While  consolation,  beanoing  ftom  above. 
Fills  her  with  new-felt  gratitude  and  love. 

O  happy  He  I  before  whose  waking  eyes. 
So  bright  a  vision  may  resplendent  rise — 
The  New  Pandoba,  by  the  Gods  designed. 
Not  now  the  bane,  bat  blessing  of  Maolundi 
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It  18  scarcely  theoretical  to  say, 
that  every  ceotary  has  a  characterof  its 
own.    Tiie  haman  mind  is  essentially 
progressive  in  Europe.    The  accumu- 
lations of  past  knowledge,  experience, 
and  impulse,  are  perpetually  prepar- 
ing changes  on  the  face  of  society ; 
and  we  may  fairly  regard  every  hun- 
dred yearsas  the  period  maturing  those 
changes  into  visible  form.    Thus,  the 
fifteenth  century  was  the  age  of  dis- 
covery in  the  arts,  in  the  powers  of 
nature,  and  in  the  great  provinces  of 
the  globe :  the  sixteenth  exhibited  the 
general  mind  under  the  impressions 
of  religion — the  Reformation,  the  Ger- 
man wars  for  liberty  and  faith,  and  the 
straggles  of  Protestantism  in  France. 
The  seventeenth  was  the  brilliant  pe- 
riod of  scientific  advance,  of  continental 
literature,  and  of  courtly  pomp  and 
power.    The  eighteenth  was  the  pe- 
riod   of    politics ;    every    court   of 
£arope  was   engaged  in  the  game 
of   political  rivcdry ;   the  European 
balance  became  the  test,  the  labour, 
and  the  triumph  of  statesmanship. 
The  negotiator  was  then  the  great  in- 
stmment  of  public  action.   Diplomacy 
aasnmed  a  shape,  and  Europe  was 
governed  by  despatches.    The  genius 
of  Frederick  the  Second  restored  war 
to  its  early  rank  among  the  elements 
of  national  life ;  but  brilliant  as  his 
wars  were,  they  were  subservient  to 
the  leading  feature  of  the  age.    They 
were  fought,  not,  like  the  battles  of 
the  old  conquerors,  for  fame,  but  for 
influence — not  to  leave  the  king  with- 
out an  enemy,  but  to  leave  his  am- 
bassadors without  an  opponent — less 
to    gain  triumphs,  than  to    ensure 
treaties :  they  all  began  and  ended  in 
diplomacy  I 

It  is  remarkable,  that  this  process 
was  exhibited  in  Europe  alone.  In 
the  East,  comprehending  two-thirds 
of  human  kind,  no  change  was  made 
since  the  conquests  of  Mahomet. 
That  vast  convulsion,  in  which  the  ner- 
vousness of  frenzy  had  given  the  effem- 


inate spuit  of  the  Oriental  the  strength 
of  the  spldier  and  the  ambition  of 
universal  conqueror,  had  no  sooner 
wrought  its  purpose  than  it  passed 
away,  leaving  the  general  mind  stiU 
more  exhausted  than  before.  The 
Saracen  warrior  sank  into  the  pea- 
sant, and  the  Arab  was  again  lost  in  his 
sands ;  the  Turk  alone  survived,  ex- 
hibiting splendour  without  wealth,  and 
pride  without  power — a  decaying  im- 
age of  Despotism,  which  nothing  but 
the  jealousy  of  the  European  saved 
from  falling  under  the  first  assault. 
Such  is  the  repressive  strength  of  evil 
government;  progress,  the  most  salient 
principle  of  our  nature,  dies  before  it. 
And  man,  of  all  beings  the  most  eager 
for  acquirement,  and  the  most  restless 
under  all  monotony  of  time,  place,  and 
position,  becomes  like  the  dog  or  the 
mule,  and  generation  after  generation 
lives  and  dies  with  no  more  conscious- 
ness of  the  capacities  of  his  existence, 
than  the  root  which  the  animal  de- 
vours, or  the  tree  under  which  it 
was  bom. 

In  England,  the  eighteenth  century 
was  wholly  political.  It  was  a  con- 
tinual struggle  through  all  the  difii- 
culties  belonging  to  a  free  constitu- 
tion, exposed  to  the  full  discussion 
of  an  .  intellectual  people.  Without 
adopting  the  offensive  prejudice,  which 
places  the  individual  ability  of  the 
Englishmen  in  the  first  rank;  or 
without  doubting  that  nature  has  dis- 
tributed nearly  an  equal  share  of  per- 
sonal ability  among  all  European  na- 
tions ;  we  may,  not  unjustly,  place  the 
national  mind  of  England  in  the  very 
highest  rank  of  general  capacity — if 
that  is  the  most  intellectual  nation,  by 
which  the  public  intellect  is  most  con- 
stantly employed,  in  which  all  the 
great  questions  of  society  are  most 
halMtually  referred  to  the  decision  of 
the  intellect,  and  in  which  that  deci- 
sion is  the  most  irresistible  in  its 
effects,  no  nation  of  Europe  can  stand 
upon  equal  ground  with  the  English. 
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For,  in  what  other  nation  is  the  pub- 
lic intellect  in  such  unwearied  exer- 
cise, in  such  continual  demand,  and 
in  such  unanswerable  power  ? 

In  what  other  nation  of  the  world 
(excepting,  within  those  few  years, 
fVance ;  and  that  most  imperfectly) 
has  public  opinion  ever  been  appealed 
to  ?  But,  in  England,  to  what  else  is 
there  any  appeal?  Or,  does  not  the 
foreign  mind  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  foreign  landscape— exhibiting 
barren  though  noble  elevations,  spots 
of  singular  though  obscure  beauty 
among  its  recesses,  and  even  in  its 
wildest  scenes  a  capacity  of  culture? 
— ^while,  in  the  mind  of  England,  like 
its  landscape,  that  culture  has  already 
laid  its  hand  upon  the  soil;  has 
crowned  the  hill  with  verdure,  and 
clothed  the  vale  with  fertility;  has 
run  its  ploughshare  along  the  moun- 
tain side,  and  led  the  stream  from  its 
brow;  has  sought  out  every  finer 
secret  of  the  scene,  and  given  the  last 
richness  of  cultivation  to  the  whole. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Anne,  all  was  a  contest  of  leading 
statesmen  at  the  head  of  parties. 
Those  contests  exhibit  great  mental 

Sower,  singular  system,  and  extraor- 
inary  knowledge  of  the  art  of  ma- 
king vast  bodies  of  men  minister  to 
the  personal  objects  of  avarice  and 
ambition.    But  they  do  no  honour  to 
the  moral  dignity  of  England:    All 
revolutions  are  hazardous  to  principle. 
A   Bucoesssion  of  revolutions   have 
always  extinguished  even  the  pretence 
to  principle.    The  French  Revolution 
is  not  the  only  one  which  made  a  race 
6f  girouettes.      The  political  life  of 
England,  from  the  death  of  Anne  to 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  was  a 
perpetual   turning   of  the  weather- 
cock.    Whig  and   Tory  were   the 
names  of  distinction.    But  their  sub- 
ordinates were  of  as  many  varieties  of 
feature  as  the  cargo  of  a  slave-ship ; 
the  hue  might  be  the  same,  but  the 
Jargon  was  that  of  Babel.    It  was 
perhaps  fortunate  for  the   imperial 
power  of  England,  that  while  she  was 
thus  humiliating  the  national  morality, 
which  is  the  life-blood  of  nations ;  her 
reckless  and  perpetual  enemy  beyohd 
the  Channef  had  lost  all  means  of 
being  her  antagonist.    The  French 
sceptre  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 


a  prince,  who  had  come  to  the  throne 
a  debauchee;  and  to  whom  the  throne 
seemed  only  a  scene  for  the  larger  dis- 
play of  his  vices.    The  profligacj  of 
Lonis  Quatorze  had  been  plated  by 
his  passion  for  splendour,  amoog  a 
dissolute  people  who  loved  splendour 
much,    and   hated  profligacy  litde. 
But  the  vices  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
were -marked  by  a  grossness  whidi  de- 
graded them  in  the  eye  even  of  popolar 
indulgence,  and  prepared  the  nation 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarehy. 
In    this  pcnod,  religion,  the  great 
purifier  of  national  conncll,  mamtam* 
ed  but  a  struggling  existence.    The 
Puritanism  of  the  preceding  century 
had  crushed  the  Church  of  England ; 
and  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy 
had  given  the  people  a  satomalia. 
Religion  had  been  confounded  with 
hypocrisy,  until  the  people  bad  equally 
confounded  freedom  with  infidelity. 
The  heads  of  the  church,  chosen  by 
freethinking    administrations,   were 
chosen  more  for  the  snppKness  than 
for  the  strength  of  their  principles ; 
and  while  the  people  were  tiins  taught 
to  regard  churchmen  as  toob,  and  the 
ministers  to  nse  them  as  dqwadents, 
the  cause   of  truth   sank   between 
both.    The  Scriptures  are  the  life  of 
religion.    It  can  no  more  subsist  m 
health  without  them,  than  the  homan 
frame  can  subsist. without  food;  it 
may  have  the  dreams  of  the  enthu- 
siast, or  the  frenzy  of  the  monk ;  but, 
for  all  the  substantial  and  safe  pur- 
poses of  the  human  heart,  its  life  is 
gone  for  ever.    It  has  been  justly  re- 
marked, that  the  theological  woiks  of 
that    day,    indnding   the   sennons, 
might,  in  general,  have  be^  written 
if  Christianity  had   never  existed. 
The  sermons  were  chiefly  essays,  of 
the  dreariest  kind  on  the  most  com- 
nionplaoe  topics  of  morals.  The  habit 
of  reading  these  d»courses  from  the 
pulpit,  a  habit  so  fatal  to  all  impression, 
speedily  rendered  the  preacherB  as  in- 
different as  theur  auditory ;  and  if  we 
were  to  name  the  period  when  reli- 
gion had  most  fallen  into  decay  in  the 
public  mind,  we  should  pronounce  it 
the  half  century  which  preoeded  the 
reign  of  George  the  Third. 

On  the  subject  of  pulpit  eloquence 
there  are  some  remarks  in  one  of  the 
reviews  of  the  late  Siydney  Smith,  ex- 
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pressed  with  all  the  shrewdness,  di- 
vested of  the  levity  of  that  writer, 
who  had  keenly  observed  the  popular 
sources  of  failure. 

^*  The  great  object  of  modem  scr- 
moDS  is,  to  hazard  nothing.  Their 
characteristic  is  decent  debility; 
which  alike  guards  their  authors  from 
ludicrous  errors,  and  precludes  them 
from  striking  beauties.  Yet  it  is 
carious  to  consider,  how  a  body  of  men 
so  well  educated  as  the  English 
clergy,  can  distinguish  themselves  so 
little  in  a  species  of  composition,  to 
which  it  is  their  peculiar  duty,  as  well 
as  their  ordinary  habit„  to  attend. 
To  solve  this  difficulty,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  eloquence  of  the 
bar  and  of  the  senate  force  themselves 
into  notice,  power,  and  wealth."  He 
then  slightly  guards  against  the  con* 
oeption,  that  eloquence  should  be  the 
sole  source  of  preferment ;  or  even 
*•*•  a  cdlnmon  cause  of  preferment." 
But  tee  strongly,  and  with  great  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  attributes  the  want 
of  public  effect  to  the  want  of  those 
means  by  which  that  effect  is  secured 
in  every  other  instance. 

^^  Pulpit  discoui'ses  have  insensibly 
dwindled  from  speaking  into  reading; 
a  pjactice  of  itself  sufficient  to  stifle 
every  germ  of  eloquence.  It  is  only 
by  the  fresh  feelings  of  the  heart 
that  naankind  can  be  very  powerfully 
affected.  What  can  be  more  unfor- 
tunate, than  an  orator  delivering 
stale  indignation,  and  fervour  of  a 
week  old ;  turning  over  whole  pages  of 
violent  passions,  written  out  in 
German  text ;  reading  the  tropes  and 
metaphors  into  which  he  is  hurried 
by  the  ardour  of  his  mind ;  and  so 
affected,  at  a  preconcerted  line  and 
page,  that  he  is  unable  to  proceed 
any  further?" 

This  criticism  was  perfectly  true  of 
sermons  forty  years  ago,  when  it  was 
written.  Times  are  changed  since, 
and  changed  for  the  better.  The  pulpit 
is  no  longer  ashamed  of  the  doctrines 
of  Christianity,  as  too  harsh  for  the 
ears  of  a  classic  audience,  or  too 
familiar  for  the  ears  of  the  people. 
Still  there  are  no  rewards  in  the 
Church,  for  that  great  faculty,  or 
rather  that  great  combination  of  fa- 
culties, which  commands  all  the 
honours  of  the  senate  and  the  bar* 
A  clerical  Demosthenes  might  find  his 


triumph  in  the  shillings  of  a  charity 
sermon,  but  he  must  never  hope  for 
a  Stall. 

We  now  revert  to  the  curious,  in- 
quisitive, and  gossiping  historian  of 
the  time.  Walpole,  fond  of  French 
manners,  delighting  in  the  easy  sar- 
casm, and'  almost  saucy  levity,  of 
French  '*  Memours,**  and  adopting,  in 
all  its  extent,  the  confession,  (then  so 
fashionable  on  the  Continent,)  that 
the  perfection  of  writing  was  to  be 
formed  in  their  lively  persiflage^  evi- 
dently modelled  his  ^^  History"  on  the 
style  of  the  Sevign^  and  St  Simons. 
But  he  was  altogether  their  superior.' 
If  he  had  been  a  chamberlain  in  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.,  he  might  have 
been  as  frivolously  witty,  and  as  laugh- 
ingly sarcastic,  as  any  Frenchman  who 
ever  sat  at  the  feet  of  a  court  mistresp, 
or  whoever  looked  for  fame  among 
the  sallies  of  9k  petit  souper.  But  Eng- 
land was  an  atmosphere  which  com- 
pelled him  to  a  manlier  course.  The 
storms  of  party  were  not  to  be  stem- 
med by  a  wing  of  gossamen  The  wri- 
ter had  bold  facts,  strong  principles, 
and  the  struggles  of  powerful  .minds 
to  deal  with,  and  their  study  gave  him 
a  strength  not  his  own. 

Walpole  was  fond  of  having  a  hero. 
In  private  life,  George  Selwyu  was 
his  Admirable  Crichton;  in  public, 
Charles  Townshend.  Charles  was 
unquestionably  a  man  of  wit.  Yet 
his  wit  rather  consisted  in  dexterity 
of  language  than  in  brilliancy  of  con- 
ception. He  was  also  eloquent  in 
Parliament;  though  his  charm  en- 
dently  consisted  more  in  happiness  of 
phrase,  than  in  richness,  variety,  or 
vigour,  of  thought.  On  the  whole,  he 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  amuse 
rather  than  to  impress,  and  to  give  a 
high  conception  of  his  general  facul- 
ties than  to  produce  either  conviction 
by  his  argument,  or  respect  by  the 
solid  qualities  of  his  genius.  Still,  he 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary 
man.  Walpole  describes  his  conduct 
and  powers,  as  exhibited  on  one  of 
those  days  of  sharp  debate  which 
preceded  the  tremendous  discussions 
of  the  American  war.  The  subject 
was  a  bill  for  regulating  the  dividends 
of  the  East  India  Company — the  topic 
was  extremely  trite,  and  apparently 
trifling.  But  any  perch  will  answer 
for  the  flight  of  such  a  burd.  *  *^  It  wa0 
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on  that  day,"  says  Walpole,  "  and 
on  that  occasion,  that  Charles 
Townshend  displayed,  in  a  latitade 
beyond  belief,  the  amasing  powers  of 
his  capacity,  and  the  no  less  amassing 
Incongmities  of  his  character."  Early 
in  the  day  he  had  opened  the  business, 
by  taking  on  himself  the  examination 
of  the  Company's  conduct,  had  made 
a  calm  speech  on  the  subject,  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  say,  **  that  he 
hoped  he  had  atoned  for  the  inconsi-* 
derateness  of  his  past  life,  by  the  care 
which  he  had  taken  of  that  business." 
He  then  went  home  to  dinner.  In  his 
absence  a  motion  was  made,  which 
Conway,  the  secretary  of  state,  not 
choosing  to  snppoit  alone,  it  being 
Tirtually  Townshend's  own  measure 
besides,  sent  to  hurry  him  back  to 
the  House.  '*He  returned  about 
eight  in  the  evening,  half  drunk  with 
champagne,"  as  Walpole  says,  (which, 
however,  was  subsequently  denied,) 
atfd  more  intoxicated  with  spirits. 
He  then  instantly  rose  to  speak,  with- 
out giving  himself  time  to  learn  any 
thing,  except  that  the  motion  had  given 
alarm.  He  began  by  vowing  that  he 
had  not  been  consulted  on  the  motion — 
a  declaration  which  astonished  every 
body,  there  being  twelve  persons 
round  him  |it  the  moment,  who  had 
been  in  consultation  with  him  that 
very  morning,  and  with  his  assistance 
had  drawn  up  the  motion  on  his  own 
table,  and  who  were  petrified  at  his 
unparalleled  effirontery.  But  before 
he  sat  down,  he  had  poured  forth,  as 
Walpole  says,  ^^  a  torrent  of  wit,  hu- 
mour, knowledge,  absurdity,  vanity, 
and  fiction,  heightened  by  all  the  graces 
of  comedy,  the  happiness  of  quotation, 
and  the  buffoonery  of  farce.  To  the 
purpose  of  the  question  he  said  not  a 
syllable.  It  was  a  descant  on  the 
times,  a  picture  of  parties,  of  theur 
leaders,  their  hopes,  and  effects.  It 
was  an  encomium  and  a  sature  on  him- 
self; and  when  he  painted  the  pre- 
tensions of  birth,  riches,  connexions, 
favours,  titles,  while  he  effected  to 
praise  Lord  Bockingham  and  that 
faction,  he  yet  insinuated  that  no- 
thing but  parts  like  his  own  were 
quahfied  to  preside.  And  while  he 
less  covertly  arraigned  the  wild  inca- 
pacity of  Lord  Chatham,  he  excited 
such  murmurs  of  wonder,  admiration, 
•pplanse,  laughter,  pity,  and  scorn, 
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that  nothing  was  so  true  as  the  sen- 
tence with  which  he  conclnded— when, 
speaking  of  government,  he  said,  that 
it  had  become  what  he  himself  had 
often  been  called— the  weatheroock." 
Walpole  exceeds  even  his  usual 
measure  of  admhratlon,  in  speakiog 
of  this  masteriy  piece  of  extrava- 
gance. *^  Such  was  the  wit,  abund- 
ance, and  impropriety  of  this  speech,"^ 
says  he,  "  that  for  some  days  moi 
could  talk  or  enquire  of  nothing  else. 
*  Did  you  hear  Charles  Townahend's 
champagne  speech,'  was  the  omvereal 
question.  The  bacchanalian  enthusi- 
asm of  Pindar  flowed  in  torrents  less 
rapid  and  less  eloquent,  and  inspired 
less  delight,  than  Townshend's  ima- 
gery, which  conveyed^meaning  in  cveiy 
sentence.  It  was  G-arrick  acting  ex- 
tempore scenes  of  Congreve."  He  went 
to  supper  with  Walpole  at  Conway's 
afterwards,  where,  the  flood  of  his 
gaiety  not  being  exhausted,  fie  kept 
the  table  in  a  roar  till  two  in  the 
morning.  A  part  of  this  ent^tam* 
ment,  however,  must  have  found  his 
auditory  in  a  condition  as  unfit  for 
criticism  as  himself.  Claret  till 
"  two  in  the  morning,''  might  easily 
disqualify  a  convivial  cirde  from  the 
exercise  of  too  delicate  a  perception. 
And  a  part  of  Townsbend's  facetioos- 
ness  on  that  occasion  consisted  in  mi- 
micking his  own  wife,  and  a  woman  of 
rank  with  whom  he  fancied  himself  in 
love.  He  at  last  gave  np  ttom  mere 
bodily  lassitude.  Walpole  hvpgSlj 
enough  illustrates  those  talents  and 
their  abuse  by  an  allusion  to  those 
eastern  tales,  in  which  a  benevolent 
genius  endows  a  being  with  super- 
natural excellence  on  some  points, 
while  a  malignant  genins  counteracts 
the  gift  by  some  qualification  which 
perpetually  baffles  and  perverts  it 
The  story,  however,  of  Charles 
Townsbend's  tipsiness  is  thus  eontra- 
dicted  by  a  graver  authority,*  Sir 
George  Colebrook,  in  his  Memoirs. 

"  Mr  Townshend  loved  good  living, 
but  had  not  a  strong  stomach.  He 
committed  therefbre  fluent  excess- 
es, considering  his  constitution ;  wbidi 
would  not  have  been  intemperance  in 
another.  He  was  supposed,  for  in- 
stance, to  have  made  a  speedi  in  the 
heat  of  wine,  when  that  was  reaOy 
not  the  case.  It  was  a  speech  is 
which  he  treated  with  great  levity, 
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bnt  with  wonderful  art,  the  characters 
of  the  Dake  of  Grafton  and  Lord 
Shelbume,  whom,  though  his  col- 
leagues in  office,  he  entertained  a 
sovereign  contempt  for,  and  heartily 
wished  to  get  rid  of.  He  had  a  black 
riband  over  one  of  his  eyes  that  day, 
having  tumbled  out  of  bed,  probably 
in  a  fit  of  epilepsy ;  and  this  added  to 
the  impression  made  on  his  auditors 
that  he  was  tipsy.  Whereas,  it  was 
a  speech  he  had  meditated  a  great 
while  upon,  and  it  was  only  by  acci- 
dent that  it  found  utterance  that  day. 
I  write  with  certainty,  because  Sir 
George  Yonge  and  I  were  the  only 
persons  who  dined  with  him,  and  we 
had  bnt  one  bottle  of  champagne 
after  dinner ;  General  Conway  having 
repeatedly  sent  messengers  to  press 
his  return  to  the  House.^' 

This  brings  the  miracle  down  to  the 
human  standard,  yet  that  standard 
was  high,  and  the  man  who  could  ex- 
cite this  admiration,  in  a  House 
which  contained  so  great  a  number  of 
eminent  speakers,  and  which  could 
charm  the  caustic  spirit  of  Walpole  iuto 
the  acknowledgment  that  his  speech 
^*  was  the  most  singular  pleasure 
of  the  kind  he  had  ever  tasted,"  must 
have  been  an  extraordinary  perform- 
ance, even  if  his  instrument  was  not 
of  the  highest  tone  of  oratory.  A  note 
from  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  manu- 
script memoirs  also  contradicts,  on 
Townsbend's  own  authority,  his  opin- 
ion of  the  "  wild  incapacity  of  Lord 
Chatham.*'    The  note  says : — 

*'  On  the  Dight  preceding  Lord 
Chatham's  first  journey  to  Bath,  Mr 
Charles  Townshend  was  for  the  first 
time  summoned  to  the  Cabinet.  The 
business  was  on  a  general  view  and 
statement  of  the  actual  situation  and 
interests  of  the  various  powers  in 
Europe.  Lord  Chatham  liad  taken  the 
lead  in  this  consideration  in  so  master- 
ly a  manner,  as  to  raise  the  admiration 
and  desire  of  us  all  to  co-operate  with 
him  in  forwarding  his  riews.  Mr 
Townshend  was  particularly  astonished^ 
and  owned  to  me,  as  I  was  carrying 
trim  in  ray  carriage  home,  that  Lord 
Chatham  had  just  shown  to  us  what  in- 
ferior animab  we  were,  and  that  as 
much  as  he  had  seen  of  him  before,  he 
did  not  conceive  till  that  night  his 
aaperiority  to  be  so  transcendant*' 

Walpole  writes  with  habitual  bit- 


terness of  the  great  Lord  Chatham. 
The  recollection  of  his  early  opposi- 
tion to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  seems  to 
have  made  him  an  unfaithful  histo- 
rian, wherever  this  extraordinary 
man's  name  comes  within  his  page ; 
but  at  the  period  of  those  discussions, 
it  seems  not  improbable  that  the 
vigour  of  Chatham's  understanding 
had  in  some  degree  given  way  to  the 
tortures  of  his  disease.  He  had  suffered 
from  gout  at  an  early  period  of  life ; 
and  as  this  is  a  disease  remarkably 
affected  by  the  mind,  the  perpetual 
disturbances  of  a  public  life  seem  to 
have  given  it  a  mastery  over  the 
whole  frame  of  the  great  minister. 
Walpole  talks  in  unjustifiable  lan- 
guage of  his  ^^  haughty  sterility  of 
talents."  But  there  seems  to  be  more 
truth  in  his  account  of  the  caprices  of 
this  powerful  understanding  in  his 
retirement.  Walpole  calls  it  the 
^'  reality  of  Lord  Chatham's  madness." 
Still,  we  cannot  see  much  in  those  in- 
stances, beyond  the  temper  naturally 
resulting  from  an  agonizing  disease. 
When  the  Pynsent  estate  fell  to  him, 
he  removed  to  it,  and  sold  his  house 
and  grounds  at  Hayes — "  a  place  on 
which  he  had  wasted  prodigious  sums, 
and  which  yet  retained  small  traces 
of  expense,  great  part  having  been  con- 
sumed in  purchasing  contiguous  tene- 
ments, to  free  himself  from  all  neigh- 
bourhood. Much  had  gone  in  doing 
and  undoing,  and  not  a  little  in  plant- 
ing by  torchlight,  as  his  peremptory 
and  impatient  habits  could  brook  no 
delay.  Nor  were  those  the  sole  cir- 
cumstances which  marked  his  cap- 
rice.  His  children  he  could  not  bear 
under  the  same  roof,  nor  communica- 
tions from  room  to  room,  nor  what- 
ever he  thought  promoted  noise.  A 
winding  passage  between  his  house 
and  children  was  built  with  the  same 
view.  When,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
second  administration,  he  fixed  at 
North  End  by  Hampstead,  he  took 
four  or  five  houses  successively,  as 
fast  as  Mr  Dingley  his  landlord  went 
into  them,  still,  as  he  said,  to  ward 
off  the  houses  of  the  neighbour- 
hood." 

Walpole  relates  another  anecdote 
equally  Inconclusive.  At  Pjnsent,  a 
bleak  hill  bounded  his  view.  He 
ordered  his  gardener  to  haye  it  planted 
witherergreens.  The  man  asked  ^' with 
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what  sorts.**  He  replied/' With  cedars  a  longing  to  retam  there.  After 
and  cypresses."  ^^  Bless  me,  my  lord,"  considerable  negotiation  with  Mr 
replied  the  gardener/^  all  the  norseries  Thomas  Walpole  the  purchaser,  he 
in  this  county  wonld  not  famish  a  obtained  it  again,  and  we  hear  no 
hundredth  part."  '*  No  matter,  send  for  more  of  his  madness, 
them  from  London:  and  they  were  The  session  was  one  of  continual 
brought  by  laud  carriage."  Certunly,  intrigues,  constant  exhibitions  of 
there  was  not  much  in  this  beyond  subtlety  amongst  the  leaders  of  the 
the  natural  desire  of  every  improver  party,  which  at  this  distance  of  time 
to  shut  out  a  disagreeable  object,  by  are  only  ridiculous,  and  intricate  dis- 
putting  an  agreeable  one  in  its  place,  cussions,  which  are  now  among  the 
His  general  object  was  the  natural  one  lumber  of  debate.  Townshend,  if 
of  preventing  all  noise — a  point  of  im-  he  gained  nothing  else,  gained  the 
portance  with  every  sufferer  under  a  freedom  of  the  city  for  his  conduct  ou 
wakeful  and  miserable  disease.  His  the  East  India  and  Dividend  bills, 
appetite  was  delicate  and  fanciful,  for  which,  as  Walpole  says,  **"  he  de- 
and  a  succession  of  chickens  were  kept  served  nothing  but  censure."  A  con- 
boiling  and  roasting  at  every  hour,  to  temptuous  epigram  appeared  on  the 
be  ready  whenever  he  should  call,  occasion  by  '^  somebody  a  little  more 
He  at  length  grew  weary  of  his  resi-  sagacious  " — that  "  somebody"  prob- 
deuce,  and,  after  selling  Hayes,  took  ably  being  Walpole  himself: 

"  The  joke  of  Townshend^s  box  is  little  known. 
Great  judgment  in  the  thing  the  cits  hare  shown ; 
The  compliment  was  an  expedient  clcrery 
To  rid  them  of  the  like  expense  for  ever. 
Of  so  burlesque  a  choice  the  example  sure 
For  city  boxes  must  all  longing  cure. 
The  honored  Ostracism  at  Athens  fell, 
Soon  as  Hyperbolus  had  got  the  shell." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  think  that  It  was  necessary  to  |;ne88,  so  nre 
an  epigram  of  this  heavy  order  could  was  any  instance  of  lus  unbosomuig 
have  l^n  praised  by  Walpole,  if  his  himself  to  either  friends  or  confidants, 
criticism  had  not  been  tempered  by  Why  his  honour  had  been  so  highly 
the  tenderness  of  paternity.  rated  I  can  less  account,  except  that 
We  then  have  a  character  of  a  man  he  had  advertised  it,  and  that  obsU- 
embalmed  in  the  contempt  poured  nate  young  men  are  apt  to  have  high 
upon  him  by  Junius — the  Duke  of  notions,  before  they  have  pracUsed  the 
Grafton.  Though  less  bitter,  it  is  world,  and  essayed  their  own  virtue." 
equally  scoraful.  "  Hitherto,"  says  At  length,  after  a  vast  variety  of 
Walpole,  ^^  he  had  passed  for  a  man  of  Intrigues,  which  threw  the  public  life 
much  obstinacy  and  firmness,  of  strict  of  those  days  into  the  most  contempt- 
honour,  devoid  of  ambition,  and,  ible  point  ofview,  the  King  being  made 
though  reserved,  more  diffident  than  virtually  a  cipher,  while  the  families 
designing.  He  retained  so  much  of  of  the  Hertfords,  Buckinghams,  snd 
this  character,  as  to  justify  those  who  Bockinghams  trafficked  the  high 
had  mistaken  the  rest.  If  he  pre-  offices  of  state  as  children  would  bar- 
dpitated  himself  into  the  most  sudden  ter  toys ;  an  administration  was  tar- 
and  inextricable  contradictions,  at  dily  formed.  Walpole,  who  seemed 
least  he  pursued  the  object  of  the  to  take  a  sort  of  dikUoaUe  pleasore 
moment  with  inflexible  ardour.  If  in  constructing  those  intrigue8»  sad 
he  abandoned  himself  to  total  negli-  making  himself  wretched  at  their 
gence  of  business,  in  pursuit  of  his  failure,  while  nobody  suffered  him  to 
sports  and  pleasures,  the  love  of  take  advantage  of  their  success;  now 
power  never  quitted  him ;  and,  when  gave  himself  a  holiday,  and  went  to 
his  will  was  disputed,  no  man  was  relax  in  Paris  for  six  weeks — his  re- 
more  imperiously  arbitrary.  If  his  taxation  consisting  of  gossip  amongst 
designs  were  not  deeply  laid,  at  least  the  literary  ladies  of  the  capital  Da- 
they  were  conducted  in  profound  ring  his  absence  an  event  happened 
silence.  He  rarely  pardoned  those  which,  though  it  did  not  break  op  the 
who  did  not  guess  his  inclination,  ministry,  yet  must  have  had  consi- 
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derable  effect  in  its  inflaence  on  the 
Hoose  of  Commons.  This  was  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Charles 
Townshend,  on  the  4th  of  September 
1767,  in  the  fortj-second  year  of  his 
age.  The  cause  of  his  death  was  a 
negtected  fever ;  if  even  this  did  not 
arise  from  liis  carelessness  of  health, 
and  those  habits  which,  if  not  amonnt- 
ing  to  intemperance,  were  certainly 
trespasses  on  his  constitution.  Wal- 
pole  speaks  of  him  with  continnal  ad- 
miration of  his  genius,  and  continual 
contempt  of  his  principles.  He  also 
thinks,  that  he  had  arrived  at  his 
highest  fame,  or,  in  his  peculiar  phrase, 
*^  that  his  genius  could  havereceived  no 
accession  of  brightness,  while  his 
faults  only  promised  multiplication." 
Walpole,  with  no  pretence  to  rival, 
probably  envied  this  singular  person- 
age; for,  whenever  he  begins  by 
panegyric,  he  uniformly  ends  with  a 
Bting.  One  of  the  Notes  gives  an 
extract  from  Sir  George  Colebrook's 
Memoirs,  which  perhaps  places  his 
faculties  in  a  more  favourable  point  of 
view  than  the  high-coloured  eulogium 
of  Burke,  or  the  polished  insinuations 
of  Walpole.  Sir  George  tells  us,  that 
Townshend^s  object  was  to  be  prime 
minister,  and  that  he  would  doubtless 
have  attained  that  object  had  he  lived 
to  see  the  Duke  of  Grafton's  resigna- 
tion. Lord  North  sueceeded  him  as 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and 
Townshend  would  evidently  have  pre- 
ened him  as  prime  minister.  ^^  As  a 
private  man,  his  friends  were  used  to 
aay,  that  they  should  not  see  his  like 
again.  Though  they  were  often  the 
bntta  of  his  wit,  they  always  returned 
to  his  company  with  fresh  delight, 
which  they  would  not  have  done  had 
there  been  either  malice  or  rancour  in 
what  he  said.  He  loved  society,  and 
in  his  choice  of  friends  preferred  those 
over  whom  he  had  a  aecided  superi- 
ority of  talent.  He  was  satisfied 
when  he  had  put  the  table  in  a  roar, 
and  he  did  not  like  to  see  it  done  by 
another.  When  Garrick  and  Foote 
were  present,  he  took  the  lead,  and 
hiudly  allowed  them  an  opportunity 
ofshowing  their  talents  for  mimicry, 
because  he  could  excel  them  in  their 
own  art.  He  shone  particulariy  in 
taking  off  the  principal  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.    Amoqg  the 


few  whom  he  feared  was  Mr  Selwyn, 
and  at  a  dinner  at  Lord  Gower's  they 
had  a  trial  of  skill,  in  which  Mr  Sel- 
wyn prevailed.  When  the  company 
broke  up,  Mr  Townshend,  to  show 
that  he  had  no  animosity,  carried  him 
in  his  carriage  to  White's ;  and,  as 
they  parted,  Selwyn  could  not  help 
saying—*  Remember,  this  is  the  first 
set-down  you  have  given  me  to-day.' " 

As  Townshend  lived  at  a  consider- 
able expense,  and  had  little  paternal 
fortune,  he  speculated  occasionally  in 
both  the  French  and  English  funds. 
One  of  the  incidents  related  by  Sir 
George,  and  without  a  syllable  ot 
censure  too,  throws  on  him  an  impu- 
tation of  trickery  which,  in  our  later 
day,  would  utterly  destroy  any  public 
man.  ^*  When  he  was  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  he  came  in  his  nightgown 
to  a  dinner  given  by  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  to  several  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  city  to  settle  the  loan. 
After  dinner,  when  the  terms  were 
settled,  and  every  body  present  wish- 
ed to  introduce  some  friend  on  the  list 
of  subscribers,  he  pretended  to  cast 
up  the  sums  already  admitted,  said 
the  loan  was  full,  huddled  up  his 
papers,  got  into  a  chair,  and  returned 
home,  reserving  to  himself  by  this 
manoeuvre  a  large  share  of  the  loan." 
An  act  of  this  kind  exhibits  the 
honesty  of  the  last  age  m  a  very  equi- 
vocal point  of  view.  If  proud  of  no- 
thing else,  we  may  be  proud  of  the 
pubUc  sense  of  responsibility ;  in  our 
day,  it  may  be  presumed  that  such  an 
act  would  be  impossible,  for  it  would 
inevitably  involve  the  ruin  of  the  per- 
petrator, followed  by  the  ruin  of  any 
ministry  which  would  dare  to  defend 
him. 

At  this  period  died  a  brother  of  the 
king,  Edward  Duke  of  York,  a  man 
devoted  to  pleasure,  headstrong  in  his 
temper,  and  ignorant  in  his  concep- 
tions. **  Immoderate  travelling,  fol- 
lowed by  immoderate  balls  and  enter- 
tainments," had  long  kept  his  blood  in 
a  peculiar  state  of  accessibility  to  dis- 
ease. He  died  of  a  putrid  fever. 
Walpole  makes  a  panegyric  on  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  his  brother ;  of 
which  a  part  may  be  supposed  due  to 
the  Duke's. marriage  with  Lady  Wal- 
degrave,  a  marriage  which  provoked 
theudignation  of  the  King,  and  which 
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once  threatened  political  evils  of  a 
formidable  nature.  Henry,  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland,  was  also  an  unfortu- 
nate specimen  of  the  blood  royal.  He 
is  described  as  having  the  babbling 
loquacity  of  the  Duke  of  York,  with- 
out his  talents ;  as  at  once  arrogant 
and  low ;  presuming  on  his  rank  as  a 
prince,  and  degrading  himself  by  an 
association  with  low  company.  Still, 
we  are  to  remember  Walpole's  pro- 
pensity to  sarcasm,  the  enjoyment 
which  he  seems  to  have  felt  in  shoot- 
ing his  brilliant  missiles  at  all  ranks 
fiuperior  to  his  own  ;  and  his  especial 
hostility  to  George  the  Third,  one  of 
the  honcstest  monarchs  that  ever  sat 
upon  a  throne. 

In  those  days  the  composition  of 
ministries  depended  altogether  upon 
the  high  families. — The  peerage  set- 
tled every  thing  amongst  themselves. 
A  few  of  their  dependents  were  oc- 
casionally taken  into  office ;  but  all 
the    great   places    were    distributed 
among  a  little  clique,  who  thus  con- 
stituted themselves  the  real  masters 
of  the  empire.    Walpole's  work  has 
its  value,  in  letting  us  into  the  secrets 
of  a  conclave,  which  at  once  shows 
us  the  singular  emptiness  of  its  con- 
stituent parts,  and  the  equally  singu- 
lar authority  with  which  they  seem 
to  have  disposed  of  both  the  king  and 
the  people.  We  give  a  scene  from  the 
Historian^which  would  make  an  admi- 
rable fragment  of  the  Rehearsal,  and 
which  wanted  only  the  genius  of  She- 
ridan to  be  an  admirable  pendant 
to  Mr  Puff's  play  in  the  Critic.    "  On 
the  20th  a  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle's,  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham, the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and 
of  Dowdeswell,  with  Newcastle  him- 
self on  one  part,  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Lord  Weymouth,  and  Rigby 
on  the  other.    The  Duke  of  Bedford 
had  powers  from  Grenville  to  act  for 
him ;  but  did  not  seem  to  like  Loi*d 
Buckingham's  taking  on  himself  to 
name  to  places.  On  the  latter's  asking 
what  friends  they  wished  to  prefer.  Rig- 
by  said,  with  his  cavalier  blnntness — 
Take   the  Cowt  Calendar  and  give 
them  one,  two,  three  thousand  pounds 
a-year!  Bedford  observed—They  had 
said  nothing  on  measures.  Mr  Gren- 
ville would  insist. on  the  sovereignty 
of  this  country  over  America  being 


asserted.  Lord  Rockingliam  repUed— 
He  would  never  allow  it  to  be  a  ques- 
tion whether  he  had  given  up  this 
country — he  never  had.  The  Duke 
insisted  on  a  declaration.  The  Doke 
of  Richmond  said — We  may  as  well 
demand  one  from  yon,  that  you  will 
never  disturb  tilat  country  agam. 
Neither  would  yidd.  However, 
though  they  could  not  agree  on  mea- 
sures ;  as  the  distribution  of  place  was 
more  the  object  of  their  thoughts 
and  of  their  meeting,  they  reverted 
to  that  topic  Lord  RockiDgham 
named  Mr  Conway.  Bedford  started; 
said  he  had  no  notion  of  Conway ;  had 
thought  he  was  to  retam  to  the  mi- 
litary line.  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
said  it  was  true,  Mr  Conway  did  not 
desire  a  civil  place;  did  not  know 
whether  he  would  be  persuaded  to 
accept  one ;  but  they  were  so  boond 
to  him  for  his  resignation,  and  thoujdit 
him  so  able,  they  must  insist.  Tbe 
Duke  of  Bedford  said — Conway  wis 
an  officer  sans  tache,  but  not  a  minis- 
ter sans  tache.  Rigby  said — Not  one 
of  the  present  cabinet  shonld  be  saved. 
Dowdeswell  asked  —  'What!  not 
one?'  *No.'  'What!  not  Charles 
Townshend.'  '  Oh ! '  said  Rigby,  *  that 
is  different.  Besides,  he  has  been  m 
opposition.'  'So  has  Conway,'  said 
Dowdeswell.  '  He  has  voted  twice 
against  ^the  court ;  Townshend  but 
once.'  '  But,'  said  Rigby,  '  Conway  is 
Bute's  man.'  '  Pray,'  said  Dowdes- 
well, '  is  not  Charles  Townshend 
Bute's  ? '  •  Ah !  but  Conway  is  go- 
verned by  his  brother  Hertford,  who  is 
Bute's.'  '  But  Lady  AUesbnry  is  a 
Scotchwoman.'  'So  is  Lady  Dalkeith.' 
Those  ladies  had  been  widows  and  were 
now  married,  (the  former  to  Conway, 
the  latter  to  Townshend.)  From  this 
dialogue  the  assembly  fell  to  wrang- 
ling, and  broke  np  qnarrelUng.  So 
high  did  the  heats  go,  that  tbe  Con- 
ways  ran  about  the  town  pnblis^ung 
the  issne  of  the  conference,  and  tax- 
ing the  Bedfords  witli  treachery." 

Notwithstanding  this  collision,  at 
once  so  significant,  and  so  trifling-~at 
once  a  burlesque  on  the  gravity  of 
public  affairs,  and  a  sature  on  the  sel- 
fishness of  public  men — on  the  same 
evening,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  sent  to 
desire  another  interview,  to  which 
Lord  Rockingham  yielded,  bot  the 
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Duke  of  Bedford  refdsed  to  be  pre- 
sent. So  mncb,  however,  were  the 
minds  on  both  sides  ulcerated  by  for- 
mer and  recent  disputes,  and  so  in- 
.  compatible  were  their  views,  that  the 
second  meeting  broke  up  in  a  final 
qnarrel,  and  Lord.  liockinghara  re- 
leased the  other  party  from  all  their 
engagements.  The  Duke  of  Bedford 
desired  they  might  still  continue 
friends,  or  at  least  to  agree  to  oppose 
together.  Lord  Rockingham  said  no, 
'*  they  were  broken  for  ever." 

It  ^as  at  this  meeting  that  the 
Doke  of  Newcastle  appeared  for  the 
last  time  in  a  political  light.  Age 
and  feebleness  had  at  length  worn  out 
that  bnsy  passion  for  intrigue,  which 
power  had  not  been  able  to  satiate, 
nor  disgrace  correct.  He  languished 
above  a  year  longer,  but  was  heartl 
t>f  no  more  on  the  scene  of  affairs. 
(He  died  in  November  1768.) 

A  remarkable  circumstance  in  all 
those  arrangements  is,  that  we  hear 
nothing  of  either  the  king  or  the 
people.  The  kmg  is  of  course  applied 
to  to  sign  and  seal,  but  simply  as  a 
head  derk.  The  people  are  occasion- 
ally mentioned  at  the  end  of  every 
seven  years;  but  in  the  interim  all 
was  settled  in  the  parlours  of  the 
peerage  I  The  scene  which  we  have 
jnst  given  was  absolutely  puerile,  if  it 
were  not  scandalous;  and,  without 
laying  ourselves  open  to  the  charge 
of  superstition  on  such  subjects,  wo 
might  almost  regard  the  preservation 
of  the  empire  as  directly  miraculous, 
while  power  was  in  the  hands  of  such 
men  as  the  Butes  and  Newcastles, 
the  Bedfords  and  Rockinghams,  of 
the  last  century.  It  is  not  even  diifi- 
cnlt  to  trace  to  this  intolerable  system, 
alike  the  foreign  calamities  and  the 
internal  convulsions  during  this  pe- 
riod. Whether  America  could,  by  any 
possibility  of  arrangement,  have  con- 
tinned  a  British  colony  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  may  be  rationally  doubted. 
A  vast  country,  rapidly  increasing  in 
wealth  and  population,  would  have 
been  an  incumbrance,  rather  than  an 
addition,  to  the  power  of  England.  If 
the  patronage  of  her  offices  continued 
in  the  hands  of  ministers,  it  must  have 
supplied  them  with  the  means  of  buy- 
ing up  every  man  who  was  to  be  bought 
in  England.    It  would  have  been  the 


largest  fund  of  corruption  ever  known 
in  the  world.  Or,  if  the  connexion 
continued,  with  the  population  of 
America  doubling  in  every  five-and- 
twenty  years,  the  question  must  in 
time  have  arisen,  whether  England 
or  America  ought  to  be  the  true  seat 
of  government.  The  probable  conse- 
quence, however,  would  have  been 
separation ;  and  as  this  could  scarcely 
be  effected  by  amicable  means,  the 
result  might  have  been  a  war  of  a 
much  more  extensive,  wasteful,  and 
formidable  nature,  than  that  which 
divided  the  two  countries  sixty- five 
years  ago. 

But  idl  the  blunders  of  the  Ameri- 
can war,  nay  the  war  itself,  may  be 
still  almost  directly  traceable  to  the 
arrogance  of  the  oligarchy.  Too  much 
accustomed  to  regard  government  as 
a  natural  appendage  to  their  birth, 
they  utterly  forgot  the  true  element 
of  national  power — the  force  of  public 
opinion.  Inflated  with  a  sense  of 
their  personal  superiority,  they  looked 
with  easy  indifference  or  studied  con- 
tempt on  every  thing  that  was  said  or 
done  by  men  whose  genealogy  was 
not  registered  in  the  red  book.  Of 
America — a  nation  of  Englishmen — 
and  of  its  proceedings,  they  talked,  as 
a  Russian  lord  might  talk  of  his  serfs. 
Some  of  them  thought,  that  a  Stamp 
act  would  frighten  the  sturdy  free- 
holders of  the  Western  World  into 
submission  I  others  talked  of  reducing 
them  to  obedience  by  laying  a  tax  on 
their  tea !  others  prescribed  a  regimen 
of  writs  and  constables  1  evidently 
regarding  the  American  farmers  as  they 
regarded  the  poachers  and  paupers  on 
their  own  demesnes.  All  this  arose 
from  stupendous  ignorance;  but  it  was 
ignorance  engendered  by  pride,  by  ex- 
clusiveness  of  rank,  and  by  the  arro- 
gance of  caste.  So  excessive  was  this 
exclusiveness,  that  Burke,  though  the 
most  extraordmary  man  of  his  time, 
and  one  of  the  most  memorable  of  any 
time,  could  never  obtain  a  seat  in  the 
cabinet ;  where  such  triflers  as  New- 
castle, such  figures  of  patrician  pe- 
dantry as  Buckingham,  such  shallow 
intriguers  as  the^edfords,  and  such 
notorious  characters  as  the  Sand- 
wiches, played  with  power,  like  chil- 
dren with  the  cups  and  balls  of  their 
nursery.    Lord  North,  with  all  his 
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wit,  his  indnstry,  and  his  eloqaence, 
owed  his  admission  into  the  cabinet, 
to  hia  being  the  son  of  the  £ari  of 
Gailford.  Charles  Fox,  though  marked 
by  nature,  from  his  first  entrance  into 
pablic  life,  for  the  highest  eminence  of 
the  senate,  would  never  have  been 
received  into  the  government  dase^ 
but  for  his  casual  connexion  with  the 
House  of  Richmond.  Thus,  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  real  powers  of  that  in- 
finite multitude,  which,  however  be- 
low the  peerage,  forms  the  country. 
They  thought  that  a  few  frowns  from 
Downing  Street  could  extinguish  the 
resistance  of  millions,  three  thousand 
miles  off,  with  muskets  in  their  hands, 
inflamed  by  a  sense  of  wrong,  whether 
fancied  or  trae,  and  insensible  to  the 
gatherings  of  a  brow  however  coro- 
neted  and  antique. 

This  haughty  exclusiveness  equally 
accounts  for  the  contests  with  Wilkes. 
They  felt  themselves  affronted,  much 
more  than  resisted ;  they  were  much 
more  stung  by  the  defiance  of  a  private 
individual  to  themselves,  than  they 
were  urged  to  the  collision  by  any 
conceivable  sense  of  hazard  to  the 
Monarchy.  No  man,  out  of  bedlam, 
could  conceive,  that  Wilkes  had  either 
the  power  or  the  intention  to  subvert 
the  state.  But  Mr  Wilkes,  an  obscuro 
man,  whose  name  was  not  known  to 
the  calendar  of  the  government  fabri- 
cators, had  actually  dared  to  call  their 
privilege  of  power  into  question ;  had 
defied  them  in  the  courts  of  law ;  had 
rebuked  them  in  the  senate ;  had 
shaken  their  infiuence  in  the  electiona; 
and  had,  in  fact,  compelled  them  to 
know,  what  they  were  so  reluctant  to 
learn,  that  they  were  but  human 
beings  after  all!  The  acquisition  of 
this  knowledge  cost  them  half  a  dozen 
years  of  convulsions,  the  most  ruinous 
to  themselves,  and  the  most  hazard- 
ous to  the  constitution.  Wilkes*  pro- 
fligacy alone,  perhaps,  saved  the  con- 
stitution from  a  shock,  which  might 
have  changed  the  whole  system  of  the 
empire.  If  he  had  not  been  sunk  by 
his  personal  character,  at  the  first 
moment  when  the  populace  grew 
cool,  he  might  flave  availed  him- 
self of  the  temper  of  the  times  to  com- 
mit mischiefs  the  most  irreparable. 
If  his  personal  character  had  been  as 
free  from  public  offence  as  hia  spirit 


was  daring,  he  might  .have  led  the 
people  mudi  further  thAQ  the  govern- 
meut  ever  had  the  foreaight  to  con- 
template. The  conduct  of  the  siic- 
oessive  cabinets  had  covered  the  King 
with  unpopulafity,  not  the  less  fierce, 
that  it  was  whoUy  undeserv^.  Ja- 
nius,  the  ablest  political  writer  that 
£ugland  has  erer  seen,  or  probably 
ever  will  see,  in  the  art  of  asBailing  a 
ministry,  had  pilloried  every  leading 
man  of  his  time  except  Chatham,  in  the 
imperishable  vinileiioe  <Mf  his  page. 
The  popular  mind  was  furions  with 
indignation  at  the  conduct  of  all  cahi- 
nets;  in  despair  of  ail  ImfHtivement 
in  the  system ;  irritated  by  the  rash 
severity  which  alternated  with  the 
equally  rash  pusillanimity  of  minis- 
tera;  and  beginning  to  regard  govern- 
ment less  as  a  protection,  thim  as  an 
.encroachment  on  the  natural  privi- 
leges of  a  nation  of  freemen. 

They  soon  had  a  growing  temptation 
before  them  in  the  saccessful  revolt  of 
America. 

We  do  not  now  enter  into  that 
question;  it  is  too  long  past.  But  we 
shall  never  allude  to  it  without  pay- 
ing that  homage  to  truth,  wiuch  pro- 
nounces, that  the  American  revdt  was 
a  rebellion,  wholly  mijoatifiable  by 
the  provocation ;  utterly  rejecting  all 
.explanation,  or  atonement  for  casoal 
injuries ;  and  made  in  ^e  spirit  of  a 
determination  to  throw  off  the  aUe- 
g**ance  to  the  mother  oonntiy.  Bat, 
if  Wilkes  could  have  sustained  his 
opposition  but  a  few  years  longer, 
and  with  any  character  bnt  one  so 
shattered  as  his  own,  he  might  have 
carried  it  on  through  Ufe,  and  even 
bequeathed  it  as  a  legacy  to  his  party ; 
nntil  the  French  Revolution  had  joined 
fiame  to  fiame  across  the  Channel,  and 
England  had  rivalled  even  the  frauy 
of  France  in  the  rapidity  and  rain  k 
her  Reform. 

Fortunately,  the  empire  was  res- 
cued from  this  most  fatal  of  all  catas- 
trophes. A  great  En^lah  minister 
appeared,  on  whom  wero  to  devolve 
the  defence  of  England  and  the  les- 
toration  of  Europe.  The  sagacity  of 
Pitt  saw  where  the  evil  lay ;  his  in- 
trepidity instantly  struck  at  its 
source,  and  his  unrivalled  ability 
completed  the  saving  operation.  He 
broke  down  the  cabinet  monopoly. 
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!No  man  less  haxniliated  himself  to  the 
popalace,  but  no  man  better  under- 
stood the  people.  No  man  paid  more 
practical  respect  to  the  peerage,  bat 
no  man  more  thoroughly  extiDgolshed 
their  exclusive  possession  of  power. 
He  formed  his  cabinet  from  men  of 
all  ranks,  in  the  peerage  and  out  of 
the  peerage.  The  great  peers  chiefly 
went  over  to  the  opposition.  He 
resisted  them  there,  with  as  much 
daring,  and  with  as  successful  a 
resalt,  as  he  had  expelled  them  from 
the  stronghold  of  government.  He 
made  new  peers.  He  led  his  haughty 
antagonists  to  graze  on  the  barren 
field  of  opposition  for  successive 
years;  and  finally  saw  almost  the 
whole  herd  come  over  for  shelter  to 
the  ministerial  fold. 

At  this  period  a  remarkable  man 
was  brought  into  public  life— the 
celebrated  Dunning,  appointed  so- 
licitor-general. Walpole  calls  this 
**  an  extraordinary  promotion,"  as 
Donning  was  connected  with  Lord 
Shelbume.  It  was  like  every  thing 
else,  obviously  an  intrigue ;  and  Dun- 
ning would  have  lost  the  appointment, 
bnt  for  his  remarkable  reputation  in 
the  courts ;  Wedderburae  being  the 
man  of  the  Bedfords.  Walpole*s 
opinion  of  Dunning  in  the  House, 
shows,  how  much  even  the  highest 
abilities  may  be  influenced  by  cir- 
cumstances. He  says,  ^^  that  Dnnning 
immediately  and  utterly  lost  charac- 
ter as  a  speaker,  although  he  had  acqui- 
red the  very  highest  distinctions  as  a 
pleader ; "  so  different,  says  he,  is  the 
oratory  of  the  bar  and  of  parliament. 
Mansfield  and  Camden  retained  an 
equal  rank  in  both.  Wedderbume 
was  most  successful  in  the  House. 
Norton  had  at  first  disappointed  the 
expectations  that  were  conceived  of 
him  when  he  came  into  parliament ; 
yet  his  strong  sense,  that  glowed 
through  all  the  coarseness  of  his  lan- 
guage and  brutality  of  his  manner, 
recovered  his  weight,  and  he  was 
much  distinguished.  WhUe  Sir  Dud- 
ley Ryder,  attorney-general  in  the 
preceding  reign,  the  soundest  lawyer, 
and  Charles  Yorke,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  pleaders,  soon  talked 
themselves  out  of  all  consideration  in 
parliament ;  the  former  by  laying  too 
great  a  stress  on  every  part  of  his 
diffusive  knowledge,  and  the  latter  by 
the  sterility  of  his  intelligence.". 
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An  intelligent  Note,  however,  vin- 
dicates the  reputation  of  Dunning. 
It  is  observed,  that  Dunning's  having 
been  counsel  for  Wilkes,  and  the  inti- 
mate of  Lord  Shelbume,  it  could  not 
be  expected  that  he  should  take  a 
prominent  part  in  any  of  the  debates 
which  were  so  largely  occupied  with 
Wilkes'  misdemeanours.  Lord  North, 
too,  was  hostile  to  Dunning.  Under 
such  conditions  it  was  impossible  that 
any  man  should  exhibit  his  powers 
to  advantage ;  but  at  a  later  period, 
when  he  had  got  rid  of  those  trammels, 
his  singular  abilities  vindicated  them- 
selves. He  became  one  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  opposition,  even  when  that 
honour  was  to  be  shared  with  Burke. 
We  have  heard,  that  such  was  the 
pungency  of  Dunning's  expressions, 
and  the  happy  dexterity  of  his  concep- 
tions, that  when  he  spoke,  (his  voice 
being  feeble,  and  unable  to  make  itself 
heard  at  any  great  distance,)  the  mem- 
bers used  to  throng  around  the  bench 
on  which  he  spoke.  Wraxall  panegy- 
rizes him,  and  yet  with  a  tautology 
of  terms,  which  must  have  been  the 
very  reverse  of  Dunning's  style. 
Thus,  he  tells  us  that  when  Dunning 
spoke,  "  every  murmur  was  hushed, 
and  every  ear  attentive,"  two  senten- 
ces which  amount  to  the  same  thing. 
Hannah  More  is  also  introduced  as 
one  of  the  panegyrists ;  for  poor  Han- 
nah seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  bustling  persons  possible ;  to  have 
run  every  where,  and  to  have  given 
her  opinion  of  every  body,  however 
much  above  her  comprehension.  She 
was  one  of  the  spectators  on  the 
Duchess  of  Kingston's  trial,  (a  most 
extraordinary  scene  for  the  choice  of 
such  a  purist ;)  but  Hannah  was  not  at 
that  time  quite  so  sublime  as  she  be- 
came afterwards.  Hannah  describes 
Dunning's  manner  as  ^insufferably 
bad,  coughing  and  spitting  at  every 
word ;  but  his  sense  and  expression 
pointed  to  the  last  degree."  But  the 
character  which  the  annotator  gives 
as  a  model  of  panegyric,  pleases  us 
least  of  all.  It  is  by  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  consists  of  one  long  an- 
tithesis. It  is  a  studied  toil  of  lan- 
guage, expressing  ideas,  a  common- 
place succession,  substituting  words 
for  thoughts,  and  at  once  leaving 
the  ear  palled,  and  the  understand- 
ing dissatisfied.  What,  for  instance, 
could  be  made  of  such  a  passage  as 
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this?  Sir  William  is 
DuDning's  wit  "  This,"  says  he,  "re- 
lieved the  weary,  calmed  the  resent- 
ful, and  animated  the  drowsy.  This 
drew  smiles  even  from  such  as  were 
the  object  ofit^  and  scattered  Jiowera 
over  a  desert,  and,  like  sunbeams  spark-' 
litig  on  a  lake,  gave  spirit  and  vivacity 
to  the  dullest  and  least  interesting 
cause."  And  this  mangling  of  meta-' 
phor  is  to  teach  ns  the  qualities  of  a 
profound  and  practical  mind.  What 
follows,  is  the  perfection  of  see-saw. 
"  He  was  endued  with  an  intellect 
sedate  yet  penetrating,  clear  yet 
profound,  subtle  yet  strong.  His 
knowledge,  too,  was  equal  to  his  ima- 
gination, and  his  memory  to  his 
knowledge."  He  might  have  equally 
added,  that  the  capacity  of  his  boots 
was  equal  to  the  size  of  his  legs, 
and  the  length  of  his  purse  to  the 
extent  of  Ms  generosity.  This  re- 
minds us  of  one  of  Sydney  Smithes 
burlesques  on  the  balancing  of  epi- 
thets by  that  most  pedantic  of  pe- 
dants, the  late  Dr  Parr — ^'  profundity 
without  obscurity,  perspicuity  with- 
out prolixity,  ornament  without  glare, 
terseness  without  barrenness,  pene- 
tration without  subtlety,  comprehen- 
siveness without  digression,  and  a 
great  number  of  other  things  without 
a  great  number  of  other  things." 

Little  tricks,  or  rather  large  ones, 
now  and  then  diversify  the  narrative. 
On  the  same  day  that  Conway  resign- 
ed the  seals,  Lord  Weymouth  was 
declared  secretary  of  state.  At  the 
same  time.  Lord  Hilsborough  kissed 
liands  for  the  American  department, 
but  nominally  retaining  the  post- 
office,  the  salary  of  which  he  paid  to 
Lord  Sandwich,  tiU  the  elections 
should  be  over ;  there  being  so  strict 
A  disqualifying  clause  in  the  bill  for 
prohibiting  the  postmasters  for  in- 
terfering m  elections,  which  Sand- 
wich was  determined  to  do  to  the  ut- 
most, that  he  did  not  dare  to  accept 
the  office  in  his  own  name,  till  he  had 
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speaking   of    cover  his  estate  ftom  the  ereditors, 

begged  a  privy  seal  to  incorporate 
the  company,  by  which  means  private 
estates  would  not  be  answerable. 
The  king  ignorantly  granted  the  r^ 
quest ;  but  Lord  Chatham,  aware  of 
the  deception,  refused  to  affix  the 
seal  to  the  patent,  pleading  that  he 
was  not  able.  Lord  Bottetort,  oat- 
rageous  at  the  disappointment,  threat- 
ened to  petition  the  lords  to  remove 
Lord  Chatham,  on  the  ground  of  m- 
ability.  The  annotator  Justly  observes, 
that  the  proposal  was  absolutely  oxm- 
strous,  being  nothing  but  a  gross 
fraud  on  his  lordship's  creditors.  It, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  attorney- 
general,  or  the  home-office ;  bat,  for 
some  cause  or  other,  the  patent  did 
not  pass,  the  result  being,  that  Lord 
BottBtort,  unable  to  retrieve  his  losses, 
obtained  the  government  of  Virginia 
in  the  following  summer,  where  he 
subsequently  died. 

A  curious  instance  of  parliameDtary 
corruption  next  attracted  the  notice 
of  the  public.  It  came  out,  that  the 
city  of  Oxford  had  olfered  thehr^re- 
sentation  to  two  gentlemen,  if  they 
would  pay  £7500  towards  the  debts 
of  the  corporation.  They  refused  the 
bargain,  and  Oxford  sold  itself  to  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Abing- 
don. The  matter  was  brought  before 
the  House,  and  the  mayor  of  Oxfwd 
and  ten  of  the  corporation  ^peared 
at  the  bar,  confessing  their  crime,  lod 
asking  pardon.  It  ended  with  com- 
mitting them  to  prison  for  five  dajs. 
A  note  describes  the  whole  afiair  as 
being  treated  with  great  ridicule,  (there 
being  probably  not  a  few  who  looked 
upon  things  of  this  nature  as  a  matter 
of  course ;)  and  the  story  beiug,  that 
the  aldermen  completed  their  bu^ 
with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  duriof 
their  imprisonment  in  Newgate. 

On  the  nth  of  ManOi  1768,  the 
parliament  was  dissolved.  Waipole 
says,  ^^  that  its  only  characteristic  was 


incun-ed  the  guilt.    Another  trick  of    servility  to  the  government;  while 
a  very  dishonourable  nature,  though    our  ancestors,  we  presume,  firtmi  the 


ultimately  defeated,  may  supply  a 

moral  for  our  share- trafficking  days  in 

high  quarters.    Lord  Bottetort,  one 

of  the  bedchamber,  and  a  kind  of 

second-hand  favourite,  had  engaged 

jn  an  adventure  with  a  company  of    Homer's  gods  (torn  Troy,  to  rest  in 

copper- workcre  at  Warmley.    They     the  more  lio weir  region  of  literature. 

broke^  and  his  lordship,  in  order  to     His  habits  led  him  to  the  enjoyment 


shamelessness  of  its  servility,  might 
have  called  it  the  Impudent  Parlia- 
ment." 

After  wearying  himself  in  the  dnsty 
field  of  politics,  Waipole  retired,  like 
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of  bitter  political  poetry,  which,  in 
fact,  is  not  poetry  at  ail ;  while  they 
evidently  disqaalified  him  from  feeling 
the  power  and  beaaty  of  the  imagina* 
tive,  the  only  poetry  that  deserves  the 
name.  Thus,  he  describes  Goldsmith 
as  the  *'  correct  author  of  The  Travel- 
Itr^^  one  of  the  most  beantifal  poems 
in  the  language;  while  he  panegyrizes, 
with  a  whole  catalogue  of  plaudits, 
An8tey*8  Bath  Guide — a  very  scanda- 
lous, though  undoubtedly  a  lively  and 
ingenious,  caricature  of  the  habits  of 
the  time.  An  ultra- heavy  poem  by 
Bentley,  the  son  of  the  critic,  enjoys 
a  similar  panegyric.    We  give,  as  an 
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election  finds  in  him  its  most  graphic 
historian.  The  most  singular  care- 
lessness was  exhibited  by  the  govern- 
ment on  this  most  perilous  occasion — 
a  carelessness  obviously  arising  from 
that  contempt  which  the  higher  ranks 
of  the  nobility  in  those  days  were 
weak  enough  to  feel  for  the  opinion  of 
those  below  them.  On  the  very  verge 
of  an  election,  within  five  miles  of 
London,  and  which  must  bring  to  a 
point  all  the  exasperation  of  years ; 
Camden,  the  chancellor,  went  down  to 
Bath,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  the 
prime  minister,  who  was  a  great 
horse-racer,  drove  ofi"  to  Newmarket. 


evidence  of  its  dnlness,  a  fragment  of    Mansfield,  whom  Walpole  seems  to 


its  pnuae  of  Lord  Bute : — 

**  Oh,  if  we  seize  with  skill  the  coming 
hour, 

And  reinvest  us  with  the  robe  of  power ; 

Rule  while  we  live,  let  future  days  trans- 
mute 

To  every  merit  all  we've  charged  on 
Bute. 

l^et  late  posterity  receive  his  name. 

And  swell  its  sails  with  every  breath  of 


Downwards  as  far  as  Time  shall  roll 

his  tide, 
With  ev'ry  pendant  flyu]g,Iet  it  glide.'* 

The  rest  Is  equally  intolerable. 

But  Bentley  was  lucky  in  his  pa- 
trons, if  not  in  his  poetry ;  as,  in  ad- 
dition to  a  Commissionership  of  Lot- 
teries, he  received  a  pension  for  the 
Hves  of  himself  and  his  wife  of  £500 
a-year  I  Though  thus  undeservedly  suc- 
cessful in  attracting  the  notice  of  the 
Svemment,  his  more  honest  efforts 
led  with  the  public.  He  wrote  two 
plays,  both  of  which  failed.  Walpole 
next  describes  Robertson  the  historian 
in  these  high-coloured  terms,  **  as  saga- 
dons  and  penetrating  as  Tacitus,  with 
a  perspicmty  of  Livy :"  qualities  which 
every  one  else  knows  to  be  directly 
the  reverse  of  those  which  charac- 
terize Robertson.  That  very  impudent 
woman,  Catharine  Macaiday,  seems 
also  to  have  been  one  of  the  objects  of 
bis  literary  admiration.  He  describes 
her,  as  being  as  partial  in  the  cause  of 
llbcnrtpr  as  bigots  to  the  church  and 
royalists  to  tyranny,  and  as  exerting 
manly  strength  with  the  gravity  of  a 
philosopher. 

But  Walpole  is  always  amusing 
when  he  gives  anecdotes  of  pass- 
ing things.    .The  famous  Brentford 


have  hated,  and  whom  he  represents 
as  at  **  once  resentful,  timorous,  and 
subtle,"  the  three  worst  qualities  of  the 
heart,  the  nerves,  and  the  understand- 
ing, pretended  that  it  was  the  ofiicc  of 
the  chancellor  to  bring  the  outlaw 
(Wilkes)  to  justice,  and  did  nothing. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  multi- 
tude were  left  masters  of  the  field. 

On  the  morning  of  the  election; 
while  the  irresolution  of  the  court, 
and  the  negligence  of  the  prime  mi- 
nister, caused  a  neglect  of  all  precau- 
tions ;  the  populace  took  possession  of 
all  the  turnpikes  and  avenues  lead- 
ing to  the  hustings  by  break  of  day, 
and  would  suffer  no  man  to  pass 
who  did  not  wear  in  his  hat  a  blue 
cockade,  with  **  Wilkes  and  Num- 
ber 45,"  on  a  written  paper.  Riots 
took  place  in  the  streets,  and  the  car- 
riage of  Sir  William  Proctor,  the  op- 
posing candidate,  was  demolished. 
The  first  day's  poll  for  Wilkes  was 
1200,  for  Proctor  700,  for  Cooke  300. 
It  must  be  remembered,  that  in  these 
times  the  elections  were  capable  of 
being  prolonged  from  week  to  week, 
and  that  the  first  day  was  regarded  as 
scarcely  more  than  a  formality.  At 
night  the  West- end  was  in  an  uproar. 
It  was  not  safe  to  pass  through  Pic- 
cadilly. Every  house  was  compelled 
to  illuminate ;  the  windows  of  all 
which  did  not  exhibit  lights  were  bro- 
ken ;  the  coach-glasses  of  such  as  didnot 
huzza  for  "  Wflkes  and  liberty"  were 
broken ;  and  the  panels  of  the  car- 
riages were  scratched  with  45  !  Lord 
Weymouth,  the  secretary  of  state, 
wrote  to  Justice  Fielding  for  consta- 
bles. Fielding  answered,  that  they 
were  all  gone  to  Brentford.    On  this, 
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the  gnards  were  drawn  oat.  The  mob 
then  attacked  Lord  Bute^s  house  and 
Lord  Egmont's,  but  without  being 
able  to  force  an  entrance.  They  com- 
pelled the  Duke  of  Northumberland 
to  give  them  liquor  to  drink  Wilkes's 
health.  Ladies  of  rank  were  taken 
out  of  their  sedan-chairs,  and  ordered 
to  join  the  popular  cry.  The  lord- 
mayor  was  an  anti-Wilkite — the  mob 
attacked  the  Mansion-house,  and  broke 
the  windows.  He  ordered  out  the 
trained  bands;  they  had  no  effect. 
Six  thousand  weavers  had  risen  un- 
der the  Wilkite  banner,  and  defied  all 
resistance.  Even  some  of  the  regi- 
mental drummers  beat  their  drums 
for  Wilkes  I  His  force  at  the  electipn 
was  evidently  to  be  resisted  no  longer. 
The  ministerial  candidate  was  beaten, 
Wilkes  threw  in  his  remaining  votes 
for  Cooke,  and  they  came  in  together. 
The  election  was  thua  over  on  the  se- 
cond day,  but  the  mob  paraded  the 
metropolis  at  night,  insisting  on  a  ge- 
neral illumination.  The  handsome 
Duchess  of  Hamilton,  one  of  th«  Gon- 
nings,  who  had  now  become  quite  a 
Butite,  was  determined  not  to  illumi- 
nate. The  result  was,  that  the  mob 
grew  outrageous,  broke  down  the  out- 
ward gates  with  iron- crows,  tore  up 
the  pavement  of  the  street,  and  bat- 
tered the  doors  and  shutters  for  three 
hours ;  fortunately  without  being  able 
to  get  in.  The  Count  de  Sollein,  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  the  most  state- 
ly and  ceremonious  of  men,  was  taken 
out  of  his  coach  by  the  mob,  who 
chalked  45  on  the  sole  of  his  shoe ! 
He  complained  in  form  of  the  insult. 
Walpole  says,  fairly  enough,  **  it  was 
as  difScult  for  the  ministers  to  help 
laughing  as  to  give  him  redress." 

Walpole  frequently  alludes  to  the 
two  Gunnings  as  the  two  handsomest 
sisters  of  their  time.  They  were  Irish- 
women, fresh-coloured,  lively,  and 
well  formed,  but  obviously  more  in- 
debted to  nature  than  to  education. 
Lady  Coventry  died  young,  and  had 
the  misfortune,  even  in  her  grave,  of 
being  made  the  subject  of  an  epitaph 
by  Mason,  one  of  the  most  listless  and 
languid  poems  of  an  unpoetic  time. 
The  Duciiess  of  Hamilton  survived  to 
a  considerable  age,  and  was  loaded 
with  matrimonial  honours.  She  first 
married  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  On 
his  death,  she  married  the  Marquis  of 


Lorn,  eldest  son  of  the  Dnke  of  Ar- 
g3'll,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  title- 
thus  becoming  mother  of  the  heirs  of 
the  two  great  rival  houses  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Argyll.  While  in  her  widow- 
hood, she  had  been  proposed  for  by 
the  Duke  of  Bridgewater.  Lady  Co- 
ventry seems  to  have  realized  Pope's 
verses  of  a  dying  belli 


"  And,  Betty,  give  this  eheek  a  fittle 

red. 
One  would  not,  sore,  look  ugly  wbea 

one's  dead." 

"  nil  within  a  few  days  of  her  death, 
she  lay  on  a  conch  with  a  looking- 
glass  in  her  hand.  When  she  found 
her  beauty,  which  she  idolized,  was 
quite  gone,  she  took  to  her  bed,  and 
would  be  seen  by  nobody,  not  even  by 
her  nurse,  suffering  only  the  light  of  a 
lamp  in  her  room." 

Walpole's  description  of  the  minis- 
try adds  strikingly  to  the  contemp- 
ttions  feeling  naturally  generat4^  by 
their  singular  iU  success.    We  must 
also  observe,  as  much  to  the  discredit 
of  the  past  age  as  to  the  honour  of  the 
present ;  that  the  leading  men  of  the 
day  exhibited  or  affected  a  depravity 
of  oAorals,  which  would  be  the  mia  of 
any  public  character  at  the  present 
time.    Many  of  the  scenes  in  high  life 
would  have  been  fitter  for  the  court  of 
Charles  IL,  and  many  of  the  actors  la 
those  scenes  ought  to  have  been  ca- 
shiered   from    public    employment. 
Personal  profligacy  seems  actually  to 
have  been  regarded  as  a  species  6[ 
ornamental  appendage  to  public  char- 
acter; and,  except  where  its  exposure 
sharpened  the  sting  of  an  epigram,  or 
gave  an  additional   flourish  to  tiie 
periods  of  a  political  writer,  no  one 
seems   to  have  conceived   that  the 
grossest  offences  against  morality  were 
of  the   nature   of  crime.     Another 
scandal  seems  to  have  been  frequent- 
intemperance  in  wine.    Hard  drinkuig 
was   common   in  England   at  that 
period,  and  was  even  regarded  as  the 
sign  of  a  generous  spirit ;  but  nearly 
all  the  leading  politicians  who  died 
early,  are  described  as  owing  tbdr 
deaths  to  excess.    Those  are  fortunate 
distinctions  for  the  days  which  have 
followed ;  and  the  countiy  may  justly 
congratulate  itself  on  the  abandonaieot 
of  habits,  which,  deeply  tending  to 
corrupt    private    character,    reader 
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political  baseness  the  almost  inevitable 
result  among  pnblic  men. 

Waipole  promptly  declares,  that  half 
the  snecess  of  Wilkes  was  owing  to 
the  sapineness  of  the  ministers.    He 
might  have  gone  further,  and  fixed 
his  charge  on  higher  grounds.     He 
ought  to  have  said,  that  the  whole  was 
owing  to  the  mingled*  treachery  and 
profligacy   which   made   the   nation 
loathe  the  characters  of  public  parties 
and  pnblic  men.    WalpoIe  says,  in 
support  of  his  assertion — *'  that  Loi'd 
Chatham  would  take  no  part  in  busi- 
ness ;  that  the  Duke  of  Grafton  neglect- 
ed every  thing,  and  whenever  pressed 
to  be  active  threatened  to  resign ;  that 
the  Chancell(Hr  Camden,placed  between 
two  such  intractable  friends,  with  whom 
he  was  equally  discontented,  avoided 
dipping  himself  further ;  that  Conway, 
DO  longer  in  the  Duke's  confidence, 
and    more  hurt   with  neglect    than 
pleased  with  powers  stood  in  the  same 
predicament;  that  Lord  Gower  thought 
of  nothing  but  ingratiating  himself  at 
St  James's;  and  though  what  little 
business  was  done  was  executed  by 
Lord     Weymouth,    it   required    bIl 
Wood's,  the  secretary's,  animosity  to 
Wilkes,  to  stir  him  up  to  any  activity. 
Wood  even  said,  ^^  that  if  the  Eang 
ahonld  pardon  Wilkes,  Lord  Wey- 
mouth would  not  sign  the  pardon." 
The  chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  con- 
sulting  tiie  chancellor  on  what  he 
should  do  if  Wilkes  should  stand  for 
the  city,  and  being  answered  that  he 
^^  must  consult  the  recorder,"  Harlej 
sharply  replied,  ^^I  consulted  your 
lordship  as  a  minister,  I  don't  want 
to  be  told  my  duty." 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  por- 
tions of  these  volumes  are  the  notes, 
giving  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
theleadingmen.  The  politics  havecom- 
paratively  passed  away,  but  the  char- 
acters remain;  and  no  slight  instruction 
is  still  to  be  derived  from  the  progres- 
sive steps  by  which  the  individuals  rose 
from  private  life  to  public  distinction. 
The  editor.  Sir  Denis  la  Marchant,  de- 
serves no  slight  credit  for  his  efforts 
to  give  authenticity  to  those  notices. 
He  seems  to  have  collected  his  autho- 
rities from  every  available  source;  and 
what  he  has  compiled  with  the  dili- 
gence of  an  editor,  he  has  expressed 
with  the  good  taste  of  a  gentleman. 
The  commencement  of  a  parliament 


is  always  looked  to  with  curiosity,  as 
the  debut  of  new  members.  AH  the 
expectations  which  have  been  formed 
by  favouritism,  family,  or  faction,  ai'e 
then  brought  to  the  test  Parliament 
is  an  unernng  tribunal,  and  no  char- 
latanry can  cheat  its  searching  eye. 
College  reputations  are  extinguished 
in  a  moment,  the  common- places  of 
the  hustings  can  avail  no  more,  and 
the  pamperings  of  party  only  hurry 
its  favourites  to  more  rapid  decay. 

Mr  Phipps,  the  son  of  Lord  Mul- 
grave,  now  commenced  his  career.  By 
an  extraordinary  taste,  though  bred  a 
seaman,  be  was  so  fond  ot  quoting 
law,  that  he  got  the  sobriquet  of  the 
"  marine  lawyer."    His  knowledge  of 
the  science  (as  the  annotator  observes) 
could  not  have  been  very  deep,  for  he 
was  then  bat  twenty-two.    But  he 
was  an  evidence  of  the  effect  of  inde- 
fatigable exertion.     Though  a  dull 
debater^  he  took  a  share  in  every  de- 
bate, and  he  appears  to  have  taken 
the  pains  of  revising  his  speeches  for 
the  press.    Yet  even  under  his  nurs- 
ing, they  exhibit  no  traces  of  elo- 
quence.   His  manner  was  inanimate, 
and  his  large  and  heavy  figure  gained 
him  the  luckless  appellation  of  Ursa 
Major,  (to  distinguish  him  from  his 
brother,  who  was  also  a  member.)  As 
if  to  complete  the  amount  of  his  de- 
ficiencies, his  voice  was  particularly 
inharmonious,  or  rather  it  was  two 
distinct  voices,  the  one  strong  and 
hoarse,  the  other  weak  and  querulous ; 
boUi  of  which  he  frequently  used. 
On  this  was  constiiicted  the  waggish 
story — that  one  night,  having  fallen 
into  a  ditch,  and  calling  out  in  his 
shrill  voice,  a  countryman  was  coming 
up  to  assist  him ;  when  Phipps  calling 
out  again  in  his  hoarse  tone,  the  roan 
exclaimed — "  If  there  are  two  of  you 
in  the  ditch,  yon  may  help  each  other 
out!" 

One  of  his  qualities  seems  to  have 
been  a  total  insensibility  to  his  own 
defects ;  which  therefore  suffered  him 
to  encounter  any  man,  and  every  man, 
whatever  might  be  their  superiority. 
Thus,  in  his  early  day,  his  dulness 
constantly  encountered  Lord  North, 
the  most  dexterous  wit  of  his  time. 
Thus,  too,  in  his  maturer  age,  he  con- 
stantly thrust  himself  forward  to  meet 
the  indignant  eloquence  of  Fox  ;  and 
seems  to  have  been  equally  uncon- 
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scioos  that  he  was  ridiculed  by  tlie 
sarcastic  pleasantry  of  the  one,  or 
blasted  by  the  lofty  contempt  of  the 
other.  Yet,  such  is  the  value  of  per- 
severance, that  this  man  was  gradu- 
ally regarded  as  important  in  the 
debates,  that  he  wrought  out  for 
himself  an  influence  in  the  House, 
and  obtained  finally  the  office  of 
joint  paymaster,  one  of  the  most  lu- 
crative under  government,  and  a 
British  peerage.  And  all  this  toil  was 
undertaken  by  a  man  who  had  no 
children. 

At  his  death,  he  was  succeeded  in 
his  Irish  title  by  his  brother  Henry, 
who  became  first  lord  of  the  admiralty, 
and  also  obtained  an  English  peerage. 
The  present  Marquis  of  Normanby  is 
his  eldest  son. 

Parliamentary  history  sometimes 
gives  valuable  lessons,  in  exhibiting 
the  iufinite  folly  of  parliamentary  pre- 
diction. It  will  scarcely  be  believed 
in  a  day  like  ours,  which  has  seen  and 
survived  the  French  Revolution,  that 
the  chief  theme  of  the  period,  and 
especial  terror  of  the  opposition,  was 
the  conquest  of  Corsica  by  the  French ! 
Ministers  seem  to  have  been  deterred 
from  a  war  with  the  French  monarchy, 
solely  by  the  dislocated  state  of  the 
cabinet ;  while  the  opposition  declar- 
ed, that  the  possession  of  Corsica  by 
the  French,  would  be  **  the  death-blow 
to  our  inflnence  in  the  Mediterranean." 
With  Corsica  in  French  hands,  it  was 
boldly  pronounced  that "  France  would 
receive  an  accession  of  power  which 
nothing  could  shake ;  and  they  scarce- 
ly hesitated  to  say,  that  upon  the  in- 
dependence of  Corsica  rested  not 
merely  the  supremacy  but  the  safety 
of  England."  Yet  the  French  conquer- 
ed Corsica  (at  a  waste  of  money  ten 
times  worth  its  value  to  theu*  nation, 
and  iCt  a  criminal  waste  of  life,  both 
French  and  Corsican)  without  pro- 
ducing the  slightest  addition  to  the 
power  of  the  monarchy,  and  with  no 
slight  disgrace  to  the  hoiiour  of  its 
arms.  For,  the  Corsicans,  the  most 
savage  race  of  the  Italian  blood,  and 
accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons 
from  their  childhood,  fought  with  the 
boldness  of  all  men  fighting  for  their 
property,  and  routed  the  troops  of 
France  in  many  a  successive  and  des- 
perate encounter.  Still,  the  combat 
was  too  unequal ;  the  whole  force  of  a 


great  monarchy  was  obvioiisly  too 
strong  for  the  hopeofaaooessfal  resist- ' 
ance,  and  Corsica,  after  many  a  severe 
struggle,  became  a  French  teiritofj. 
But,  beyond  this  barren  honour  the 
war  produced  no  fruit,  except  a  dwpa 
consciousness  of  the  unsparing  ambi- 
tion of  the  monarchy,  and  of  the  reck- 
lessness with  which  it  sacrificed  ill 
oonsideratiousof  humanity  and  jostioe, 
to  the  tinsel  of  a  military  name.  Ooe 
fatal  gift,  however,  Conica  made,  in 
return  to  France.  From  it  came, 
within  a  few  years,  the  man  who  seal- 
ed the  banishment  of  the  Bourbons! 
and,  tempting  France  by  the  ambitioD 
of  military  success,  inflicted  upon  her 
the  heaviest  mortality,  and  the  deep- 
est shame  known  in  any  kingdoni, 
since  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Whether  this  were  that  direct  retri- 
bution for  innocent  blood,  which  Pro- 
vidence has  so  often  inflicted  upon 
guilty  nations;  or  whether  it  were 
merely  one  of  those  extraodmary 
casualties  which  circnmstanoes  make 
60  impressive ;  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion, that  the  man  came  irmn  Corsica 
who  inflicted  on  France  the  heaviest 
calamities  that  she  had  ever  known ; 
who,  after  leading  her  armies  over 
Europe,  to  conquests  which  ooly 
aroused  the  hatred  of  all  nations,  and 
after  wasting  the  blood  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  her  people  in  victories 
totally  unproductive  but  of  Ittvoc; 
saw  Aance  twice  invaded,  and  broigbt 
the  nation  under  the  ban  of  the  dril- 
ized  world ! 

France  is  at  this  moment  pursoittg 
the  same  course  in  Algiers,  which  was 
the  pride  of  her  politicians  in  Corsica. 
She  is  pouring  out  her  gigantic  force, 
to  overwhelm  the  resistance  of  pea- 
sants who  have  no  defence  but  their 
naked  bravery.  She  will  probably  sab- 
due  the  resistance ;  for  what  can  he 
done  by  a  peasantry  against  the  dis- 
ciplined force  and  vast  resources  of  a 
great  European  power,  ap(^jedtotlii« 
single  object  of  snocess?  But,  har- 
barian  as  the  Moor  and  the  Arab  are, 
and  comparatively  helpless  in  the 
struggle,  the  avenger  may  yet  come, 
to  teach  the  throne  of  France,  that 
there  is  a  power  higher  than  all 
thrones;  a  tribunal  to  which  the  Uood 
cries  out  of  the  ground. 

The  death  of  Seeker,  Archbishop  oi 
Canterbury,  excites  a  few  cooohei  of 
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Walpole's  sarcastic  pen.  He  says, 
*•*'  that  his  early  life  had  shown  bis  ver- 
satility, his  latter  his  ambition,  fiat 
kypocrisy  not  being  parts,  he  rose  in 
the  church  without  ever  mailing  a 
fignre  in  the  state."  So  much  for  an* 
tithesis.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
dergyman  shonld  make  a  figm*e  in  the 
state  nnder  any  circnmstances ;  and 
lihe  less  figure  he  made  in  the  state, 
as  it  was  then  constituted,  the  more 
likely  he  was  to  be  fitted  for  the 
<^nrch.  But  the  true  censure  on 
Seeker  would  have  been,  that  he  rose, 
without  making  a  fignre  in  anything; 
that  he  had  never  produced  any  work 
worthy  of  notice  as  a  divine ;  that  he 
had  neither  eloquence  in  the  pulpit,  nor 
vigour  with  the  pen ;  thac  he  seems  to 
have  been  at  all  times  a  man  of  ex- 
treme mediocrity ;  that  his  qualifica- 
tions with  the  ministry  were,  his 
being  a  neutral  on  all  the  great  ques- 
tions of  the  day ;  and  his  merits  with 
postedty  were,  that  he  possessed 
power  without  giving  offence.  A 
hundred  such  men  might  have  held 
the  highest  positions  of  the  church, 
without  producing  the  slightest  effect 
on  the  public  mind ;  or  might  have 
been  left  in  the  lowest,  without  being 
entitled  to  accuse  the  injustice  of  for- 
tune. His  successor  was  Cornwallis, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  raised  to  the 
primacy  by  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  who, 
as  Walpole  says,  *^  had  a  friendship 
ibr  the  bishop's  nephew,  Earl  Corn- 
wallis." This  seems  not  altogether 
the  most  sufficient  reason  for  placing 
a  man  at  the  head  of  the  Church  of 
England,  but  we  must  take  the  reason 
such  as  we  find  it.  Walpole  adds, 
that  the  nomination  had,  however, 
the  merit  of  disappointing  a  more 
unsuitable  candidate,  Temet  of  Lon- 
don, whom  he  describes  as  *^  the  most 
time-serving  of  the  clergy,  and  sorely 
chagrined  at  missing  the  archiepisco- 
pal  mitre." 

It  was  rather  unlucky  for  the  public 
estimate  of  royalty,  that,  at  this 
moment  of  popular  irritation,  the 
yonn§^ng  of  Denmark  should  have 
arrived  in  England.  He  had  married 
the  King's  youngest  sister,  and  mak- 
ing a  sort  of  tour  of  Europe,  he  de- 
termined to  visit  the  family  of  his  wife. 
His  proposal  was  waived  by  the  King, 
who  excused  himself  by  the  national 
eotsfosions.    But  the  yonng  Dane, 
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scarcely  more  than  a  giddy  boy,  and 
singularly  self-willed,  was  not  to  bo 
repelled ;  and  he  came.  Nothing  could 
be  colder  than  his  reception ;  not  a 
royal  carriage,  not  an  officer  of  the 
court,  was  sent  to  meet  him.  He  ar- 
rived at  St  Jameses  even  in  a  hired 
caniage.  Neither  King  nor  Queen  was 
there.  The  only  mark  of  attention  paid 
to  him  was  giving  him  an  apartment, 
and  supplying  him  and  his  suite  with 
a  table.  Walpole  observes,  that  this 
sullen  treatment  was  as  impolitic  as 
it  was  inhospitable;  that  the  Dane 
was  then  actually  a  pensioner  of 
France,  and,  of  course,  it  would 
have  been  wise  to  win  him  out  of 
its  hands.  But  the  Danish  king 
seems  to  have  been  little  better  than 
a  fool;  and  between  his  frolics  and 
his  follies,  he  finally  produced  a  spe- 
cies of  revolution  in  his  own  conn- 
try.  All  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  queen,  who,  though  of  a  bolder  na- 
ture, seems  to  have  been  scarcely  less 
frantic  than  himself.  On  the  visit  of 
her  mother,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  to 
Denmark,  the  Queen  met  her,  at  the 
head  of  a  regiment,  dressed  in  full  uni- 
form, and  wearing  buckskin  breeches. 
She  must  have  been  an  extraordinary 
figure  altogether,  for  she  had  grown 
immensely  corpulent.  Court  favour- 
itism was  the  fashion  in  Denmark,  and 
the  King  and  Queen  were  equally  ruled 
by  favourites.  But,  in  a  short  period, 
a  young  physician  of  the  household 
managed  both,  obtaining  peculiarly 
the  confidence  of  the  Queen.  Scandal 
was  not  idle  on  this  occasion,  and  Ger- 
many and  England  rang  with  stories 
of  the  court  of  Denmark.  The  physi- 
cian was  soon  created  a  noble,  and 
figured  for  a  while  as  the  prime  minis- 
ter, or  rather  sovereign  of  the  kingdom, 
by  the  well-known  title  of  Count 
Struensee.  A  party  was  formed 
against  him  by  the  Queen-mother,  at 
the  head  of  some  of  the  nobility.  The 
Queen  was  made  prisoner,  and  died 
in  prison.  Struensee  was  tried  as  a 
traitor,  and  beheaded.  The  King  was 
finally  incapacitated  from  reigning, 
and  hi4L  son  was  raised  to  the  regency* 
This  melancholy  transaction  formed 
one  of  the  tragedies  of  Europe;  but  it 
had  the  additional  misfortune  of  oc- 
curring at  a  time  when  royalty  had 
begun  to  sink  under  the  incessant  at- 
tacks of  the  revolutionists,  and  France, 
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the  leader  of  public  opinion  on  the 
Continent,  was  filled  with  opinions 
Gontemptnous  of  all  thrones. 

The  year  1768  exhibited  France  in 
her  most  humiliating  position  before 
Europe.  The  Due  de  Choiseul  was  the 
minister — a  man  of  wit,  elegance,  and 
accomplishment ;  but  too  frivolous  to 
follow,  if  he  had  not  been  too  ignorant 
to  discover,  the  true  sources  of  na- 
tional greatness.  His  foreign  policy 
was  intrigue,  and  his  domestic  policy 
the  favouritism  of  the  court  by  admin- 
istering to  its  vices.  He  raised  a  war 
between  the  Russians  and  Turks,  and 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
protege  the  Turk  trampled  by  the  ar- 
mies of  his  rival  the  Czarina.  Even 
the  Corsicans  had  degraded  the  mili- 
tary name  of  France.  But  he  had  a 
new  peril  at  home.  Old  Marshal 
Richelieu — who,  as  Walpole  sarcasti- 
cally observes,  "had  retained  none  of 
his  faculties,  but  that  last  talent  of  a 
decayed  Frenchman,  a  spirit  of  back- 
stairs intrigue" — had  provided  old 
Louis  XV.  with  a  new  mistress.  Of 
all  the  persons  of  this  character  who 
had  made  French  royal  life  scandalous 
in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  this  connexion 
was  the  most  scandalous.  It  scanda- 
lized even  France.  This  mistress  was 
the  famous  Countess  du  Barri — a 
wretched  creature,  originally  of  the 
very  lowest  condition ;  whose  vices 
would  have  stained  the  very  highest ; 
find  who,  in  the  convulsions  of  the 
reign  that  followed,  was  butchered 
by  the  guillotine. 

In  November  of  this  year  died  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-five.  He  had  been  struck 
with  palsy  some  months  before,  and 
then  for  the  first  time  withdrew  from 
public  life.  Walpole  observes,  that 
his  lifo  bad  been  a  proof  that, "  even  in 
a  free  country,  great  abilities  are  not 
necessary  to  govern  it."  Industry, 
I>er8everance,  and  intrigue,  gave 
him  that  duration  of  power  ^*  which 
shining  talents,  and  the  favonr  of 
the  crown,  could  not  secure  to  Lord 
Granville,  nor  the  first  rank  in  elo- 
quence, or  the  most  brilliant  sorvices,^ 
to  Lord  Chatham.  Rashness  over- 
set Lord  Grranvllle's  parts,  and  pre- 
snmptuouB  impracticability  Lord- 
Chatham  ;  while  adventitious  cunning 
vepaired  Newcastle's  folly."  Such  is 
the  explanation  <^  one  o£  the  most 


curious  phenomena  of  the  time,  by 
one  of  its  most  ingenious  lookers-on. 
But  the  explanation  is  not  sufficient. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive,  bow  mere 
cunning  could  have  sustained  any 
man  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
highest  ministerial  rank;  while  tiuU 
rank  was  contested  from  day  to  day 
by  men  of  every  order  of  ability. 
Since  the  days  of  Bolingbroke,  there 
have  been  no  examples  of  mimateriai 
talent,  eqnal  to  those  exhibited,  in 
both  Houses,  in  the  day  of  the  Dnke 
of  Newcastle.  Chatham  was  as  am- 
bitious as  any  man  that  ever  lived, 
and  full  of  the  faculties  that  make 
ambition  successful.  The  Bates,  the 
Bedfords,  the  Hollands,  the  Shel- 
bumes,  exhibited  everj  shape  and 
shade  of  cabinet  dexterity,  of  court 
cabal,  of  popular  influence,  and  of 
political  knowledge  and  reckless  in- 
trigue. Yet  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
with  remarkable  personal  disadvan- 
tages— a  ridiculous  manner,  an  un- 
gaiuly  address,  speech  without  the 
lightest  pretension  to  eloquence, 
and  the  character  of  extreme  igno- 
rance on  general  subjects — ^prcs^ved 
his  power  almost  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  life ;  and  to  the  last  was  re- 
garded as  playing  a  most  important 
part  in  the  counsels  of  the  countiy. 
Unless  we  believe  in  magic,  we  miut 
believe  that  this  man,  with  all  his 
oddity  of  manner,  possessed  some  re- 
markable faculty,  by  which  he  saw 
his  way  clearly  through  difficulties 
impervious  to  more  showy  minds. 
He  must  have  deeply  discovered  the 
means  of  attaching  the  monan^,  of 
acting  upon  the  legislature,  and  of 
controlling  the  captiousness  of  the 
people.  He  must  have  had  piactieit 
qualities  of  a  remarkable  kind ;  and 
his  is  not  the  first  instance,  in  which 
such  qualities,  in  the  straggles  of 
government,  bear  away  the  prise. 
Thus,  in  later  times,  we  have  seen  Loni 
Liverpool  minister  for  eleven  years, 
and  holding  power  with  a  finn,  yset 
quiet  grasp  to  the  last;  with  the 
whole  strength  of  Lord  Grey  uid  the 
Whigs  straggling  for  it  in  fronts 
and  G«orge  Canning,  a  stiil  more 
dangerons  enemy,  watdiing  for  it  in 
the  rear. 

In  one  of  the  Notes  refonringto  tiia 
appomtment  of  Earl  Corawalhs  to 
the  yice-treasoiTBhip  of  Irdand,  the 
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editor  makes  a  remark  which  ought 
not  to  pass  without   strong   repre- 
henaion.     £ari  Comwaiiis,  towards 
the  close  of   the  Irish  rebellion  in 
1798,  bad  been  made  chief  governor 
of  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  a  large 
annj,  for  the  purpose  of  extinguishiug 
the  remnants  of  the  rebellion,  aud  re- 
Btoiing  the  country  to  the  habits  of 
peace.    The  task  was  no  longer  diffi- 
cult, but  he  performed  his  part  with 
dignity  and   moderation.     He   had 
been  sent  expressly  for  the  purpose  of 
pacifying  the  country,  an  object  which 
would  have  been  altogether  inoon* 
sistent  with  raeasnrea  of  violence ;  but 
the  editor,  in  telling  us  that  his  con- 
dnct  exhibited  sagacity  and  benevo- 
lence, hazards  the  extraordinary  as- 
sertion, that  ^^  he  was  one  of  the  few 
atateamen  who  inculcated    the  ne- 
cessity of  forbearance  and  concession 
in  that  misgoverned  country !  "    No- 
thing can  be  more  erroneous  than  this 
statement  in  point  of  principle,  or 
m<M«  ignorant  in  point  of  fact.    For 
the  last  hundred  years  and  upwards, 
dating  from  the  cessation  of  the  war 
with  James  11. ,  Ireland  had  been  the 
object  of  perpetual  concessions,  and,  if 
misgoverned  at  all,  it  has  been  such  by 
tiie  excess  of  those  concessions.   It  is 
to  be  remembered,  that  in  the  reign  of 
WUUam  I.  the  Bonian  Catholics  were 
in  actual  alliance  with  France,  and  in 
actual  arms  against  England.    They 
were  next  beaten  in  the  field,  and  it 
was  the  business  of  the  conquerors  to 
prevent  their  taking  arms  again.  From 
thia  arose  the  penal  laws.    To  those 
laws  we  are  not  friendly ;  because  we 
are  not  friendly  to  any  attempt  at  the 
snppression  even  of  religious  error  by 
the  force  of  the  state.    It  was  a  poli- 
tical blunder,  and  an  offence  to  Chris- 
tian principle,  at  the  same  time;  but 
the  FapiBt  is  the  last  man  in  the 
worid  who  has  a  right  to  object  to 
penal  laws ;  for  he  is  the  very  man 
who  would  have  enacted  them  him- 
self against  the  ProteaUnt.— who  al- 
ways enacts  Uiem  where  he  haa  the 
power— and,  from  the  spirit  of  whose 
laws,  the  British  leipslature  were  in 
faet  only  bonowing  at  the  moment. 
Yet  from  the  time  when  James  II.  and 
hia  family  began  to  sink  into  insigni- 
ficanoe,  the  legislatnre  began  to  relax 
the  penal  laws.    Within  tiie  course  of 
Jialf  a  century,  they  had  wholly  dis- 


appeared; and  thus  the  editor^s  flip- 
pant assertion,  that  Earl  Comwallis 
was  one  of  the  few  statesmen  who 
inculcated  the  necessity  of  forbearance 
and  concession,  exhibits  nothing  but 
his  Whiggish  ignorance  on  the  subject. 
The  misgovemment  of  Ireland,  if  such, 
existed,  was  to  be  laid  to  the  charge 
of  neither  the  English  minister  nor 
the  English  people.  The  editor  pro- 
bably foiigets,  that  during  that  whole* 
period  she  waa  governed  by  her  own 
parliament;  while  her  progress  during 
the  second  half  of  the  18th  century 
was  memorably  rapid,  and  prosperoua 
in^e  highest  degree,  tlux>ugh  the 
bounties,  privileges,  and  encourage- 
ments of  every  kind,  which  were  con- 
stantly held  out  to  her  by  the  British 
government.  And  that  so  eaily  as  the 
year  1780,  she  was  rich  enough  to 
raise,  equip,  and  support  a  volunteer 
army  of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand 
men — a  measure  unexampled  in  Eu- 
rope, and  which  would  probably 
task  the  strength  of  some  of  the  most 
powerful  kin^oms  even  at  this  day. 
And  all  this  was  previous  to  the 
existence  of  what  is  called  the  ^^  pa* 
triot  constitution.^' 

Walpolo  has  the  art  of  painting 
historic  characters  to  the  life;  but  he 
sadly  extinguishes  the  romance  with 
which   our  fancy  so  often    enrobes 
them.    We  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
hearing  Pascal  Paoli,  the  chief  of  the 
Corsicans,  described  as  the  model  of  a 
republican  hero ;  and  there  can  be  no 
qoestion,  that  the  eariy  resistance  of 
the  Corsicans  cost  the  French  a  seriona 
expenditure  of  men  and  money.    But 
Walpole  charges  Paoli  with  want  of 
military  skill,  and  even  with  want  of 
that  personal  intrepidity  so  essential 
to  a  national  leader.    At  length,  Cor- 
sican  resistance  being  overpowered 
by   the    constant    accumulation    of 
fVench  force,  Paoli  gave  way,  and,  as 
Walpole   dasacally  observes,    ^^not 
having  fallen  like  Leonidas,  did  not 
despair  like  Cato."   Paoli  had  been  so 
panegyrized  by  Boswell's  work,  that 
he  was  received  with  almost  romantic 
applause.    The   Opposition   adopted 
him  for  the  sake  of  popularity,  bat 
ministers  took  him  ont  of  their  hands 
by  a  pension  of  £1000  a-year.    "  I 
saw  hun,''  says  Walpole,  ^^  soon  after 
his  arrival,  dangling  at  court.    He 
was  a  man  of  decent  deportment,  and 
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80  void  of  any  thing  remarkable  in  his 
aspect,  that,  being  asked  if  I  knew 
who  he  was,  I  judged  him  a  Scotch 
officer — ^for  he  was  sandy  complexioned 
and  in  regimentals — who  was  cauti- 
onsly  awaiting  the  moment  of  promo- 
tion." All  this  is  in  Walpole's  slyle 
of  fashionable  impertinence;  but  there 
can  be  no  donbt  that  Paoli  was  a 
brave  man,  and  an  able  commander. 
He  gave  the  French  several  severe 
defeats,  but  the  contest  was  soon 
too  unequal,  and  Paoli  withdrew  to 
this  country ;  which  was  so  soon  after 
to  be  a  shelter  to  the  aristocracy  of 
the  country  which  had  stained  4is 
mountains  with  blood. 

By  a  singular  fate,  on  his  retnm 
to  France  in  an  early  period  of  the  Re- 
volution, he  M'as  received  with  a  sort 
of  national  triumph,  and  actually  ap- 
pointed lieutenant-general  of  Corsica 
by  the  nation  which  had  driven  him  in- 
to exile.  In  the  war  which  followed, 
Paoli,  disgusted  by  the  tyranny  of 
French  republicanism,  and  alarmed 
by  the  violence  of  the  native  factions, 
proposed  to  put  his  country  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  government. 
A  naval  and  military  force  was  sent 
to  Corsica,  and  the  island  was  an- 
nexed to  the  British  crown.  But  the 
possession  was  not  maintained  with 
xational  vigour.  The  feeble  arma- 
ment was  found  nnequal  to  resist  the 
popular  passion  for  republicanism. 
And,  from  this  expenditure  of  troops, 
and  probably  still  more  from  the  dis- 
covery that  the  island  would  be  wholly 
useless,  the  force  was  altogether  with- 
jdrawn.  Paoli  returned  to  England, 
where  he  died,  having  attained  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty.  His  red  haur 
and  sandy  complexion  are  probably 
fatal  to  his  character  as  an  Italian 
chieftain.  But  if  his  locks  were  not 
black,  his  heart  was  bold ;  and  if  his  lip 
wanted  mustaches,  his  mind  wanted 
neither  sagacity  nor  determination. 

Walpole  was  bom  for  a  cynic  phi- 
losopher. He  treats  men  of  all  ranks 
with  equal  scorn.  From  Wilkes  to 
George  IH.,  he  brands  them  all. 
Ministers  meet  no  mercy  at  his 
hands.  He  ranges  them,  as  the  Sultan 
used  to  range  heads  on  the  spikes  of 
the  seraglio,  for'marks  for  his  aiTows. 
His  history  is  a  species  of  moveable 
panorama ;  the  scene  constantly 
^lifting,  and  every  scene  a  boriesqne 


of  the  one  that  went  before ;  or  per- 
haps the  more  faithfnl  similitude  would 
be  found  in  a  volnme  of  IB.'s  ingenious 
caricatures,  where  all  the  likenesses 
are  preserved,  though  perverted,  and 
all  the  dexterity  of  an  accomplisbed 
p^cll  is  employed  only  in  making  its 
snbjccts  ridiculous.  He  thos  teUs  ns : 
— *'  The  Dnke  of  Grafton  was  the 
fourth  prime  minister  in  seven  years, 
who  fell  by  his  own  fanlt.  Lord  Bote 
was  seized  with  a  panic,  and  ran  away 
from  his  own  victory.  Grenville  was 
undone  by  his  insolence,  by  joining 
in  the  insult  on  the  princess,  and  by 
his  persecution  of  Lord  Bute  and 
^iackenzie.  Lord  Rockingbam^s  in- 
capacity overturned  him  ;  and  now 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  destroyed  a 
power  which  it  had  depended  on  him- 
self to  make  as  permanent  as  be 
could  desire."  Bnt  rash  and  rapid  as 
those  changes  were,  what  were  the 
grave  intrigues  of  the  English  cabi- 
net to  the  boudoir  ministries  of 
France?  Walpole  is  never  soinndi 
in  his  element,  as  when  lie  is  sport- 
ing in  the  fnssy  frivolities  of  the 
Faubonrg  St  (rennain.  He  was 
much  more  a  Frenchman  than  an 
Englishman ;  his  love  of  gossip,  his 
passion  for  hannting  the  society  of 
talkative  old  women,  and  his  delight 
at  finding  himself  revelling  in  a  re- 
gion of  petiis  soupers^  court  gallan- 
tries, and  the  faded  indiscreUoDS  of 
court  beanties  in  the  wane,  wonhi 
have  made  him  a  rival  to  the  oonrtien 
of  Louis  XIV. 

Perhaps,  the  world  never  saw, 
since  the  days  of  Sardanapalos,  a 
conrt  so  corrupt,  wealth  so  profli- 
gate, and  a  state  of  society  so  utteriy 
contemptnons  of  even  the  decent 
affectation  of  virtue,  as  the  dos- 
ing  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XT. 
A  succession  of  profligate  women  roled 
the  king,  a  similar  sneeession  ruled  the 
cabinet ;  lower  life  was  a  sink  of  cor- 
mption ;  the  whole  a  romance  of  the 
most  scandalous  order.  Madame  de 
Pompadour,  a  woman  whose  vice  had 
long  survived  her  beauty,  and  who 
ruled  the  decrepit  heart  of  a  de- 
bauched king,  had  made  Choiseni 
minister.  Choiseul  was  the  beau- 
ideal  of  a  French  noble  of  the  old 
r^ime.  His  ambition  was  boundlMs, 
his  insolence  ungovemed,  his  capriee 
Burestrainedf  and  his  love  of  pleann 
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predominant  oven  over  his  love  of 
power.  ^^  He  was  an  open  enemy,  bat 
a  generous  one ;  and  bad  more  plea- 
sure in  attaching  an  enemy,  than  in 
pnnisbing  him.  Whether  from  gaiety 
or  presumption,  be  was  never  dls^ 
maycd ;  bis  vanity  made  bim  always 
depend  on  the  success  of  his  plans, 
and  bis  spirits  made  bim  soon  forget 
the  miscarriage  of  them." 

At  length  appeared  on  the  tapis 
the  memorable  Madame  du  Barril 
For  three  months,  all  the  faculties  of 
the  court  were  absorbed  in  the  ques- 
tion of  her  public  presentation.  In- 
dulgent as  the  courtiers  were  to  the 
habits  of  royal  life,  the  notoriety  of 
Madame  da  Barries  early  career, 
startled  even  their  flexible  sense  of 
etiquette.  The  ladies  of  the  court, 
most  of  whom  would  have  been 
proud  to  have  taken  her  place,  deter- 
mined *^  that  they  would  not  appear  at 
court  if  she  should  be  received  there.^' 
The  King's  daughters  (who  had  borne 
the  ascendant  of  Madame  du  Pompa- 
doar  in  their  mother's  life)  grew  out- 
rageous at  the  new  favourite;  and 
the  relatives  of  Choiseul  insisted 
upon  it,  that  he  should  resign  rather 
than  consent  to  the  presentation. 
Choiseul  resisted,  yielded,  was  insult- 
ed for  bis  resistance,  and  was  scoflfed 
at  for  his  submission.  He  finally  retir- 
ed, and  was  ridiculed  for  his  retirement. 
Da  Barri  triumphed.  Epigrams  and 
calembowrs  blazed  through  Paris. 
Every  one  was  a  wit  for  the  time,  and 
eveiy  wit  was  a  rebel.  The  infidel 
faction  looked  on  at  the  general  dis- 
solution of  morals  with  delight,  as  the 
omen  of  general  overthrow.  The  Je- 
suits rejoiced  in  the  hope  of  getting 
the  old  King  into  theur  hands,  and  ter- 
rifying him,  if  not  into  a  proselyte,  at 
least  into  a  tool.  Even  Du  Barri 
herself  was  probably  not  beyond  their 
hopes ;  for  the  establLsbed  career  of  a 
King's  mistress  was,  to  turn  devote  on 
the  decay  of  her  personal  attractions. 

Among  ChoiseuFs  intentions  was 
that  of  making  war  on  England. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  ground 
for  a  war.  But  it  is  a  part  of  the  eti- 
quette  of  a  Frenchman's  life,  that  he 
mast  be  a  warrior,  or  must  promote  a 
war,  or  must  dream  of  a  war.  M. 
Gaizot  is  the  solitary  exception  in 
oar  age,  as  M.  Fleury  was  the  solitary 
exception  in  the  last ;  but  Fleury  was 


an  ecclesiastic,  and  was  eighty  years 
old  besides — two  strong  disqualifica- 
tions for  a  conqueror.  But  the  King 
was  then  growing  old,  too ;  his  belli* 
gerent  propensities  were  absorbed  in 
quarrels  with  his  provincial  parlia- 
ments; his  administrative  faculties 
found  snfilcient  employment  in  ma- 
naging the  morals  of  his  mistresses ;  h& 
private  hours  were  occupied  in  pelting 
Du  Barri  with  sugar-plums ;  and  thus 
his  days  wore  away  without  that  su- 
preme glory  of  the  old  regime — a  gene- 
ral war  in  Europe. 

The  calamities  of  the  French  no* 
blcssc  at  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, excited  universal  regret ;  and  the 
sight  of  so  many  persons,  of  graceful 
manners  and  high  burth,  flung  into  the 
very  depths  of  destitution  in  foreign 
lands,  or  destroyed  by  the  guillotine 
at  home,  justified  the  sympathy  o€ 
mankind.  But,  the  secret  history  of 
that  noblesse  was  a  fearful  stigma,  not 
only  on  France,  but  on  human  nature. 
Vice  may  have  existed  to  a  high  de-^- 
gree  of  criminality  in  other  lands;  but 
in  no  other  country  of  Europe,  or  the 
earth,  ever  was  vice  so  public,  so  osten- 
tatiously forced  upon  the  eyes  of  man, 
so  completely  formed  into  an  esta- 
blished and  essential  portion  of  fa- 
shionable and  courtly  life.  It  was 
even  the  etiquette^  that  the  King  of 
France  should  have  a  mistress.  She 
was  as  much  a  part  of  the  royal  esta- 
blishment as  a  prime  minister  was  of 
the  royal  councils ;  and,  as  if  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  a  still  more  <^n^ 
temptnous  defiance  to  the  common 
decencies  of  life,  the  etiquette  was, 
that  this  mistress  should  be  a  married 
woman!  Yet  in  that  country  the  whole 
ritual  of  Popery  was  performed  with 
scrupulous  exactness.  A  vast  and 
powerful  clergy  filled  France ;  and  the 
ceremonials  of  the  national  religion 
were  performed  continually  before  the 
court,  with  the  most  rigid  formality. 
The  King  had  his  confessor,  and,  sa 
far  as  we  can  discover,  the  mistress 
had  her  confessor  too ;  the  nobles  at- 
tended the  royal  chapel,  and  also  had 
their  confessors.  The  confessional  was 
never  without  royal  and  noble  solici- 
tors of  monthly,  or,  at  the  furthest, 
quarterly  absolution.  Still,  from  the 
whole  body  of  ecclesiastics,  France 
heard  no  remonstrance  against  those 
public  abominations.    Theur  sermonsy 
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lew  and  feeble,  sometimeB  dedaimed 
on  the  Tiees  of  the  beggws  of  Paris,  or 
the  riots  among  the  peaaantry;  hot 
no  seaae  of  acriptnral  reeponalbility, 
and  no  natonl  feeling  of  datj,  ever 
▼entnred  to  deprecate  the  Tices  of  the 
nobles  and  the  acandaia  of  the  throne. 
We  mnatgWe  bat  a  fragment,  from 
Walpirie's  tat^bffm  ramoimi,  of  thia 
€onrt  of  Paphoa.    It  had  been  the 
King's  olgect  to  make  aome  women  of 
nnk  introdnoe  Madame  dn  Barri  at 
court ;  and  he  liad  found  eonaidfirabld 
difficaltj  in  this  matter,  not  from  her 
being  a  woman  of  no  charaater,  bnt 
from  her  being  a  woman  of  no  birth, 
«nd  wfaoae  eariiar  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  lowest  condition  of  vice.    The 
Sing  at  last  aoeoeeded— and  theae  are 
the  cAopcroM.    ^*  There  was  Madame 
de  I'Hdpital,  an  ancient  mistrees  of  the 
Prince  de  Sonbize !    The  Comtesse 
Valentinois,  of  the  highest  birth,  very 
rich,  bot  very  fooUsh ;  and  as  far  from 
a  Lncretia  as  Madame  dn  Barri  her- 
aelf!     Madame  de  Flayaconrt  was 
another,  a  suitable  companion  to  both 
in  Tirtae  and   understanding.     She 
was  sister  to  three  of  the  King's  ear^ 
Uest  migtreMseSy  and   had  aimed   at 
sacceeding   them !     The   Mar^hale 
Dachesse  de  Mirpoix  was  the  last, 
and   a  very  important  acquisition." 
Of  her,  Walpole  simply  mentions  that 
all  her  talents  were  ^^  drowned  in  such 
an  overwhelming   passion  for  play, 
that  though  she  had  long  and  singular 
credit  with  the  King,  she  reduced  her 
favour  to  an  endlera  solicitation  for 


money  to  pay  her  debts."    He  adds, 
in  his  keenand  amusing  style — ^^Tfast, 
to  obtain  the  poat  of  damie  d^homao' 
to  the  Queen,  she  had  left  off  red 
(wearing  rooge,)  and  acted  deeatism; 
and  the  very  nextday  waa  aeen  liduig 
•with   Madame  de  Pompadour  (the 
King's  mistifiss)  in  the  iatter's  coach!" 
The  editor  nettles   the  question  of 
her  morality,  too. — *^^ie  was  aw(h 
man  of  extraoidinvy  wit  and  dever- 
neas,  but  totally  wiAtmi  chmaeter,^ 
She  had  her  morals  by  iaheritanoe; 
tar  she  waa  the  daughter  of  the  udUrtu 
of  the  J>ake  of  Lonaine,  who  married 
her  te  Monsienr  de  Beanvan,  a  poor 
noble,  and  whom  the  duke  got  made 
a  prince  (tf  the  empire,  by  the  title  of 
De  Graon.    Kow,  all  those  were  ie- 
males  of  the  highest  rank  in  Fnmoe, 
ladies  of  fashion,  the  atars  of  ccnbI 
life,  and  the  models  of  national  maa- 
ners.    Can  we  wonder  at  the  rstriha- 
tion  which  cast  them  out  into  the 
highways  of  Europe  ?    Can  we  won- 
der at  the  rain  of  the  corrupted  no- 
bility ?    Can  we  wonder  at  themassa- 
ere  of  the  worldly  church,  ii^eh  stood 
locking  on  at  those  vileneeses,  and  yet 
never  uttered  a  syllable  against  than, 
if  it  did  not  even  share  in  their  ex- 
cesses ?    The  true  cause  for  astonish- 
ment is,  not  in  the  depth  of  their  fsU, 
but  in  its  delay ;  not  in  the  severity  of 
the  national  j  ndgment,  but  in  that  long- 
suffering  which  held  back  the  thunder- 
bolt for  a  hundred  years,  and  even 
then  did  not  extinguish  the  generatioa 
at  a  blow  I 
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Iff  ▲  LSTTBB  TO  EuSBBICa. 


^O.  II. 


It  is  somewhat  late,  mj  dear  Eose- 
t)ins,  to  refer  me  to  my  letter  of  Au- 
gust 1840,  and  to  enquire,  in  your 
bantering  way,  if  I  have  shaken  hands 
with  a  ghost  recently,  or  dreamed  a 
dream  worth  telling.  You  have  evi- 
dently been  thinking  upon  this  sub- 
ject ever  since  I  wrote  to  you ;  and  I 
suspect  yon  are  more  of  a  convert 
than  you  will  admit.  You  only  wish 
to  provoke  me  to  further  evidence; 
but  I  see — through  the  flimsy  veil  of 
your  seeming  denials,  and  through 
your  put- on  audacity — the  nervous 
workings  of  your  countenance,  when 
your  imagination  is  kindled  by  the 
mysterious  subject.  Your  wit  and 
your  banter  arc  but  the  whistle  of  the 
clown  in  the  dark,  to  keep  down  his 
rising  fears.  However  good  your  sto- 
ry* may  be,  there  have  been  dreams 
even  of  the  numbers  of  lottery-tickets 
that  have  been  verified.  We  call 
things  coincidences  and  chances,  be- 
cause we  have  no  name  to  give  them, 
whereas  they  are  phenomena  that 
want  a  better  settlement.  You  speak, 
too,  of  the  "  doctrine  of  chances."  If 
chance  have  a  doctrine,  it  is  subject 
to  a  rule,  is  under  calculation,  arith- 


metic, and  loses  all  trace  at  once  of 
our  idea  of  absolute  clumce.  If  thero 
be  chance,  there  is  also  a  power  over 
chance.  The  very  hairs  of  our  head, 
which  seem  to  be  but  a  chance- confa* 
sion,  are  yet,  we  are  assured,  all  num- 
bered— and  is  it  less  credible  that  their 
every  movement  is  noted  also  ?  One 
age  is  the  type  of  another ;  and  eveiy 
age,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
hath  had  its  own  symbols ;  and  not 
poetically  only,  but  literally  true  is  it* 
that  ^^  coming  events  cast  their  sha- 
dows before."  If  the  **  vox  populi  " 
be  the  *^  vox  Dei,"  it  has  pronounced 
continually,  in  a  space  of  above  five 
thousand  yeara,  that  there  is  commu- 
nication between  the  material  and  im- 
material worlds.  So  rare  arc  the  ex- 
ceptions, that,  speaking  of  mankind, 
we  may  assert  that  there  is  a  univer- 
sal belief  amongst  them  of  that  con- 
nexion by  signs,  omens,  dreams, 
visions,  or  ghostly  presences.  Many 
professed  sceptics,  who  have  beea 
sceptics  only  in  the  pride  of  under- 
standing, have  in  secret  bowed  dowft 
to  one  form  or  other  of  the  supersti- 
tion. Take  not  the  word  in  a  bad 
sense.    It  is  at  least  the  germ,  the 


*  The  story  given  by  Eusebius  is  very  probably  of  his  own  manufacture.  It  is 
this.  Some  years  ago^  when  all  the  world  were  mad  upon  lotteries,  the  cook  of  a 
middle-aged  gentleman  drew  from  his  hands  the  savings  of  some  years.  Her 
master,  curious  to  know  the  cause,  learned  that  she  had  repeatedly  dreamed  that 
a  certain  number  was  a  great  prize,  and  she  had  bought  it.  He  called  her  a  fool 
for  her  pains,  and  never  omitted  an  occasion  to  tease  her  upon  the  subject.  One 
day,  however,  the  master  saw  in  the  newspaper,  or  at  his  bookseller^s  in  the 
country  town,  that  the  number  was  actually  the  L.20,000  prize.  Cook  is  called 
up,  a  palaver  ensues — had  known  each  other  many  years,  loth  to  part,  &c. — la 
short,  he  proposes  and  is  accepted,  but  insists  on  marriage  being  celebrated  next 
morning.  Married  they  were  ;  and,  as  the  carriage  took  them  from  the  church, 
they  enjoy  the  following  dialogue.  "  Well,  Molly — two  happy  events  in  one  day. 
You  have  married,  I  trust,  a  good  husband.  You  have  something  else — ^but  fint 
let  me  ask  you  where  you  have  locked  up  your  lottery -ticket."  Molly,  who 
thought  her  master  was  only  bantering  her  again  on  the  old  point,  cried — **  Don't 
ye  say  no  more  about  it.  I  thought  how  it  would  be,  and  that  I  never  should  hear 
the  end  on*t,  so  I  sold  it  to  the  baker  of  our  village  for  a  guinea  profit.  So  yon 
need  never  be  angry  with  me  again  about  that." 
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natural  germ,  of  religion  in  the  bnniau 
mind.  It  is  tlie  consciousness  of  a 
superiority  not  his  own,  of  some 
power  so  immeasurably  above  man, 
that  his  mind  cannot  take  it  in,  but 
accepts,  as  inconsiderable  glimpses  of 
it,  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  the 
fears  and  misgivings  of  his  own  mind, 
spreading  out  from  himself  into  the 
infinite  and  invisible.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain, Euscbius,  if  it  be  not  the  spirit- 
ual part  of  conscience,  and  is  to  it 
what  life  is  to  organized  matter — ^the 
mystery  which  gives  it  all  its  motion 
and  beauty. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  repeat  the 
substance   of  my   former   letter— -I 
thei^eforo  pass  on.     You  ask  mo  if 
the  mesmeric  phenomena— which  you 
ridicule,  yet  of  which  I  believe  yoa 
covet  a  closer  investigation — arc  not 
part  and  parcel  of  the  same  incom- 
prehensible farrago?    I  cannot  an- 
swer yon.    It  would  be  easy  to  do  so 
-were  I  a  disciple.    If  the  mesmerists 
can  establish  clairvoyance,  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  upon  a  par  with  the  ancient 
oracles.     But  what  the  philosopher 
La  Place  says,  in  his  Essay  on  Proba- 
bilities, may  be  worth  your  considera- 
tion— that  *^  any  case,  however  ap- 
parently incredible,  if  it  is  a  recurrent 
case,  is  as  much  entitled  to  a  fair 
valuation  under  the  laws  of  induction, 
as  if  it  had  been  more  probable  before- 
hand."   If  the  mesmerized  can  pro- 
ject,  and    that   apparently  without 
effort,  their  minds  into  the  minds  of 
others — ^read  their  thoughts ;  if  they 
can  see  and  tell  what  is  going  on  hun- 
dreds of  miles  off,  on  the  sea  and  on 
distant  lands  alike ;  if  they  can  at  re- 
mote distances  influence  others  with  a 
sense  of  theur  presence  —they  possess  a 
power  so  very  similar  to  that  ascribed, 
in  some  extraordinary  cases,  to  per- 
sons who,  in  a  dying  state,  have  de- 
clared that  they  have  been  absent  and 
conversed  with  individuals  dear  to 
them  in  distant  countries,  and  whose 
presence  has  been  recognised  at  those 
very  times  by  the  persons  so  said  to 
bo  visited,  that  I  do  not  see  how  they 
can  be  referable  to  different  original 
phenomena.     Yet  with  this  fact  be- 
fore them,  supposing  the  facts  of  mes- 
merism, of  the  mind's  separation  from, 
and  independence  of  its  organic  frame, 
is  it  not  extraoi*dinary  that  so  many 


of  this  new  school  arc,  or  profess  them- 
selves by  their  writings,  materialists  ? 
I  would,  however,  use  the  ailment 
of  mesmerism  thus : — ^Mesmerism,  if 
true,  confirms  the  ghost  and  vis'ion 
power,  though  I  cannot  admit  that 
dreams,  ghosts,  and  visions  are  any 
confirmation  of  mesmerism;   for   if 
mesmerism  be  a  delusion  and  cheat, 
it  may  have  arisen  from  speculating 
upon  the  other  known  power — as  tmt 
miracles  have  been  known  to  give  rise 
to  false.     In  cases  of  mesmeii^, 
however,  this  shock  is  felt— the  facta^ 
as  facts  in  the  ordinary  sense,  are  in- 
credible ;  but  then  I  see  persons  who 
have  examined  the  matter  very  nice- 
ly, whom  I  have  known,  some  inti- 
mately,  for  many  years,  of  whose 
good  sense,  judgment,  and  veracity  I 
will  not  allow  myself  to  donbt — in- 
deed to  donbt  whose  veracity  would 
be  more  incredible  to  me  than  the 
mesmeric  facts  themselves.    Here  is 
a  conflict — a  shock.    Two  contradic- 
tory impossibilities  come  together.    I 
do  not  weigh  in  the  scale  at  all  the 
discovery  of  some  cheats  and  pre- 
tenders; this  was  from  the  first  to 
have  been  expected.    In  truth,  the 
discoveries  of  trick  and  collusion  are, 
after  all,  few.     Not  only  has  mes- 
merism been  examined  into  by  pep> 
sons  I  respect,  but  practised  likewise ; 
and  by  one,  a  physician,  whom  I  have 
known  intimately  many  years,  who^ 
to  his  own  detriment,  has  pnrsned  it, 
and  whom  I  have  ever  considered  one 
of  the  most  truthful  persons  livings 
and  incapable  of  collusion,  or  know- 
ingly in  any  way  deceiving.     Kow» 
Euscbius,  w^e  cannot  go  into  society, 
and  pronounce  pereons  whom  we  have 
ever  respected  all  at  once  to  be  cheats 
and  Hal's.    Yet  there  may  be  some 
among  them  who  will  tell  yon  that 
they  themselves  were  enUrely  scep- 
tical until  they  tried  mesmerism,  and 
found  they  had  the  power  in  them- 
selves.   We  must  then,  in  fairaess, 
either  acknowledge  mesmerism  as  a 
power,  or  believe  that  these  persons 
whom  we  respect  and   esteem  an 
practised  upon  and  deluded  by  others. 
And  such  would,  I  confess,  be  tlio 
solntion  of  the  difficulty,  were  it  not 
that  there  are  cases  where  this  is 
next  to  an  impossibility. 
But  I  do  not  mean  now,  Easebiss^ 
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to  discuss  mesmerism,*  farther  than 
as  it  does  seem  ^*  a  part  and  parcel  ^' 
of  that  mysterious  power  which  has 
been  manifested  in  omens,  dreams, 
and  appearances.  I  say  seem — for  if 
it  be  proved  altogether  false,  the 
other  mystery  stands  untouched  by 
the  failure — for  in  fact  it  was,  thou- 
sands of  years  before  either  the  dis* 
covery  or  practice — at  least  as  far  as 
ure  know;  for  some  will  not  quite 


admit  this,  but,  in  their  mesmeric 
dreaming,  attribute  to  it  the  ancient 
oracles,  and  other  wonders.  And 
there  are  who  somewhat  inconsis- 
tently do  this,  having  ridiculed  and 
contemned  as  utterly  false  those 
phenomena,  until  they  have  found 
them  hitch  on  to,  and  give  a  credit  to, 
their  new  Mesmeric  science. 

But  to  return  to  the  immediate 
subject.    It  has  been  objected  against 


*  Supposing  mesmerism  true  in  its  facts,  one  knows  not  to  what  power  to 
aacribe  it — a  good  or  an  evil.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  it  possible  that  a  good 
power  would  aJUow  one  human  being  such  immense  influence  over  others.  AU  are 
passiTe  in  the  hands  of  the  mesmeriser.  Let  us  take  the  case  related  by  Miss 
Martineau.  She  willed,  and  the  water  drunk  by  the  young  girl  ufas  wine,  at 
another  time  it  was  porter.  These  were  the  effects.  Now,  supposing  Miss  M.. 
had  willed  it  to  be  a  poison,  if  her  statement  is  strictly  true,  the  girl  would  have 
been  poisoned.  We  need  no  hemlock,  if  this  be  so — and  the  agent  must  bo  quito 
beyond  the  reach  of  justice.     A  coroner's  inquest  here  would  be  of  little  avail. 

It  is  said  that  most  mischievous  consequences  have  resulted  from  the  doings  or 
some  practitioners — and  it  must  be  so,  if  the  means  be  granted ;  and  it  is  admitted 
not  to  be  a  very  rare  gift  The  last  mesmeric  exhibition  I  witnessed,  was  at  Dr 
Elliotson's.  It  appeared  to  be  of  so  public  a  nature,  that  I  presume  there  is  no 
breach  of  confidence  in  describing  what  took  place.  There  were  three  persons- 
mesmerised,  all  from  the  lower  rank  of  life.  The  first  was  put  into  the  sleep  by, 
I  think,  but  two  passes  of  the  hand,  (Lord  Morpeth  the  performer.)  She  was  in 
an  easy- chair :  all  her  limbs  were  rendered  rigid — and,  as  I  was  quite  close  to  her,. 
I  can  testify  that  she  remained  above  two  hours  in  one  position,  without  moving 
hand  or  foot,  and  breathing  deeply,  as  in  a  profound  sleep.  Her  eyes  were 
closed,  and  she  was  finally  wakened  by  Dr  Elliotson  waving  his  hand  at  some^ 
distance  from  her.  As  he  motioned  his  hand,  I  saw  her  eyelids  quiver,  and  at 
last  she  awoke,  but  could  not  move  until  the  rigidity  of  her  limbs  was  removed  by 
having  the  hand  slightly  passed  over  them.  She  then  arose,  and  walked  aw^ay,  as 
if  unconscious  of  the  state  she  had  been  in.  The  two  others  were  as  easily 
transferred  to  a  mesmeric  state.  They  conversed,  answered  questions,  showed  the 
usual  phrenological  phenomena,  singing,  imitating,  &c. 

But  there  was  one  very  curious  phrenological  experiment  which  deserves  par- 
ticular notice.    They  sat  close  together.    Dr  W.  £ touched  the  organ  of 

Acquisitiveness  of  the  one,  (we  will  call  her  A.)  She  immediately  put  out  her 
hand,  as  if  to  grasp  something,  and  at  leng^  caught  hold  of  the  finger  of  Dr 

W.  £ ;  she  took  off  his  ring  and  put  it  in  her  pocket.    Dr  W.  E then 

touched  the  organ  of  Justice  of  the  second  girl,  (B,)  and  told  her  that  A  had 
stolen  his  ring.  B,  or  Justice,  began  to  lecture  A  upon  the  wickedness  of  stealing. 
A  denied  she  had  done  any  such  tiling  \  upon  which  Dr  W.  E  remarked,  that 

thieving  and  lying  always  went  together.  Then,  still  keeping  his  hand  on  Acqui* 
sitivcness,  he  touched  also  that  of  Pride ;  then,  as  Justice  continued  her  lecture,  the 
thief  haughtily  justified  the  act,  that  she  should  steal  if  she  pleased.  The  mes- 
meriser then  touched  also  the  organ  of  Combativeness,  so  that  three  organs  were 
in  play.  Justice  still  continued  her  lecture ;  upon  which  A,  the  thief,  told  her  to 
hold  her  tongue,  and  not  lecture  her,  and  gave  her  several  pretty  hard  slaps  with 
her  hand.  Dr  W.  £—  then  removed  his  hands,  and  transferred  the  operation,, 
making  Justice  the  thief,  and  the  thief  Justice ;  when  a  similar  scene  took  place. 

Another  curious  experiment  was,  differently  affecting  the  opposite  organs — s» 
thai  endearment  was  diown  on  one  side,  and  aversion  on  the  other,  of  the  same 
person.  One  scene  was  beautiful,  for  the  very  graceful  motion  exhibited.  One 
of  these  young  women  was  attracted  to  Dr  Elliotson  by  his  beckoning  her  to  him,, 
while  by  word  he  told  her  not  to  come.  Her  movements  were  slow,  very  grace* 
fill,  as  if  moved  by  irresistible  power. 
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dreams^  omens,  and  visions,  that  they 
often  occur  without  an  object ;  that 
there  is  either  no  consequence,  or  a 
Tery  trifling  one ;  the  knot  is  not 
*'  dignus  vindice."  Now,  I  am  not  at 
all  staggered  by  this ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  rather  tends  to  show  that  there  is 
0ome  natural  link  by  which  the  mate- 
rial and  immaterial  within  and  with- 
out ourselves  may  be  connected ;  and 
very  probably  many  more  intimations 
of  that  connexion  are  given  than 
noted.  Those  of  thought,  mental 
suggestions,  may  most  commonly  es- 
cape us.  It  is  thus  what  we  would 
not  do  of  ourselves  we  may  do  in 
spite  of  ourselves.  Nor  do  we  al- 
ways observe  closely  objects  and  ends. 
We  might,  were  we  to  scrutinize, 
often  find  the  completion  of  a  dream 
or  omen  which  we  had  considered  a 
failure,  because  we  looked  too  imme- 
diately for  its  fulfilment.  But  even 
where  there  Is  evidently  no  purpose 
attained,  there  is  the  less  reason  to 
suspect  fabrication,  which  would 
surely  commence  with  an  object. 
Some  very  curious  cases  are  well 
attested,  where  the  persons  under  the 
impression  act  upon  the  impulse 
blindly,  not  knowing  why  ;  and  sud- 
denly, in  conclusion,  the  whole  pur- 
pose bursts  upon  their  understandings. 
But  I  think  the  objection  as  to  pur- 
pose is  answered  by  one  undoubted 
fact,  the  dream  of  Pilate's  wife — 
"  Have  thou  nothing  to  do  with  that 
just  man ;  for  I  have  suffered  many 
things  this  day  in  a  dream  because  of 
him."  There  is  here  no  apparent 
purpose — the  warning  was  unheeded, 
yet  the  dream,  recoided  as  it  is  and 
where  it  is,  was  unquestionably  a 
dream  upon  the  event  to  happen  ;  and 
is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  mere 
coincidence,  which  would  have  been 
unworthy  the  sacred  historian,  who 
wrote  the  account  of  it  under  inspira- 
tion. And  this  is  a  strong — the 
strongest  confirmation  of  the  inspura- 
tion  of  dreams,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of 
their  significance,  natural  or  other- 
wise, and  with  or  without  a  purpose. 
So  the  dream  of  Caesar's  wife  did  not 
save  Caesar's  life.  And  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  whole  narrative,  be- 
ginning with  the  warning  of  the  Ides 
of  March?  Now,  Joseph's  dream 
and  Pharaoh's  dream  were  dreams  of 
purpose;   they  were  prophetic,  and 


disclosed  to  the  understanding  of 
Joseph.  So  that,  with  this  anthonty 
of  Scripture,  I  do  not  see  how  dreams 
can  be  set  aside  as  of  no  aigmficanoe. 
And  we  have  the  like  aathohtyfor 
omens,  and  symbols,  and  viaions — so 
that  we  most  conclude  the  things 
themselves  to  be  possible;  and  this 
nuuiy  do,  yet  say  that,  with  other 
miracles,  they  have  long  ceased  to  be. 
Then,  again,  in  things  that  by  th^ 
agreement,  falling  in  with  other  facts 
and  events,  move  our  wonder,  we 
escape  from  the  difficulty,  as  we  ima- 
gine, by  calling  them  coincidences; 
as  if  we  knew  what  coincidences  are. 
I  do  not  believe  they  are  without  a 
purpose,  any  more  than  that  seeming 
fatality  by  which  little  circamstances 
produce  great  events,  and  in  ordinaiy 
life  occur  frequently  to  an  apparent 
detriment,  yet  turn  out  to  be  the  veiy 
hinge  upon  which  the  fortune  and 
happiness  of  life  depend  and  are 
established.  I  remember  a  remarkable 
instance  of  this — though  it  may  not 
strictly  belong  to  omens  or  coinci- 
dences ;  but  it  shows  the  purpose  of 
an  accident.  Alany  jears ago,  a  lady 
sent  her  servant — a  young  man  about 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  a  native  of 
that  part  of  the  country  where  his 
mistress  resided — to  theneighbouriog 
town  with  a  ring  which  required 
some  alteration,  to  be  delivered  into 
the  hands  of  a  jeweller.  The  young 
man  went  the  shortest  way,  across 
the  fields  ;  and  coming  to  a  little 
wooden  bridge  that  crossed  a  small 
stream,  he  leaned  against  the  rail, 
and  took  the  ring  out  of  its  case  to 
look  at  it.  While  doing  so,  it  slipped 
out  of  his  hand,  and  fell  into  the 
water.  In  vain  he  searched  for  it, 
even  till  it  grew  dark.  He  thonght 
it  fell  into  the  hollow  of  a  stump  of  a 
tree  under  water ;  but  he  could  not 
find  it.  The  time  taken  in  the  search 
was  so  long,  that  he  feared  to  rctom 
and  tell  his  story— thinking  it  incre- 
dible, and  that  he  should  even  be  sus- 
pected of  having  gone  into  evil  com- 
pany, and  gamed  it  away  or  sold  it. 
In  this  fear,  he  determined  never  to 
return — left  wages  and  clothes,  and 
fairly  ran  away.  This  seemiugiy 
great  misfortune  was  the  making  of 
him.  His  intermediate  history  I 
know  not ;  but  this-^at  after  many 
jqbib'  alMJance,  either  in  the  East  or 
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'^_^*.??i'?^^®  returned  with  a  veiy     was  delayed  in  consequence.  Nothing 


•considerable  fortnne.  He  now  wished 
to  clear  himself  with  his  old  mistress ; 
ascertained  that  she  was  living,  pur- 
ehasad  a  diamond  ring  of  considerable 
'valne,  which  he  determined  to  pi«- 
4sent  in  person,  and  clear  his  character, 
by  telling  his  tale,  which  the  credit  of 
Ills  present  condition  might  test^. 
He  took  the  coadi  to  the  town  of 

-,  and  from  thence  aet  out  to  walk 

the  distance  of  a  few  miles.     He 
foQod,  I  shQuld  tell  yon,  on  alighting, 
a  gentleman  who  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, who  was  bound  for  the 
adjacent  village.    They  walked  to- 
gether;    and,  in  conversation,  thk 
former   servant,  now  a  gentleman, 
with  gracefol  manneis  and  agreeable 
address,  communicated  the  circnm- 
^atance  that  madehnn  leave  the  coun- 
try   abruptly,    many   years   before. 
Ab  he  was  telling  this,  they  came  to  the 
▼cry  wooden  bridge.     "  Thei«,"  said 
he — "  it  was  just  here  that  I  dropped 
the  ring ;  and  there  is  the  very  bit  of 
old  tree,  into  a  hole  of  which  it  fell- 
Just  there.^*  At  the  same  time,  he  put 
down  the  point  of  his  umbrella  into 
the  hole  of  a  knot  in  the  tree — and, 
drawing  it  up,  to  the  astonishment  of 
both,  found   the  very  ring  on   the 
ferrule  of  the  umbrella.    1  need  not 
tell  the  rest.    But  make  this  reflec- 
tion —  why  was  it  that  he  did  not 
as  easily  find  it  immediately  after  it 
bad  fallen  in?    It  was  an  incident 
like  one  of  those  in  Parueirs  "  Her- 
mit," which,  though  a  seeming  chance, 
was  of  purpose,  and  most   impor- 
tant. 

Now,  here  is  an  extraordinary 
coincidence  between  a  fact  and  a 
dream,  or  a  vision,  whatever  it  may 
be,  which  yet  was  of  no  result — ^I 
know  it  to  be  true.  And  you  know, 
£usebius,  my  excellent,  truth-telling, 

worthy  Mrs  H ,  who  formerly  kept 

a  large  school  at .    One  morning 


could  be  more  natural  than  the  fear 
of  burying  him  alive  in  the  mind  of 
the  young  ghrl,  unacquainted  with 
death,  and  averse  to  persuade  herself 
that  the  person  she  had  seen  could  be 
really  dead.    Now,  my  dear  Eusebius, 

you  know  Mrs  H ,  and  cannot 

doubt  the  fact. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  so  many, 
and  well  authenticated,  that  one 
knows  not  where  to  choose. 

Tarn  multa  loquacem 


Belassare  valent  Fabium." 

I  think  you  knew  the  worthy  and 

amiable    Mr   ,    who    had   the 

charge  of  the  valuable  museum  at 

.    I  well  remember  hearing  this 

narrated  of  him,  long  before  his  death. 
He  stated,  that  one  day  opening  a 
case,  he  heard  a  voice  issue  from  it, 
which  said—"  In  three  days  you  shall' 
die."    He  became  ill,  and  sent  for  Dr 

P ,  the  very  celebrated  physician. 

It  was  in  vain  to  reason  with  hhn. 
The  third  day  arrived.  The  kind 
physician  sat  with  him  till  the  hour 
was  past.  He  did  not  then  die  I 
Did  he,  however,  mistake  or  miscal- 
culate the  meaning  of  the  voice  ?  He 
died  Uiai  very  day  three  years  !  I  No- 
thing can  be  more  authentic  than 
this. 

When  I  was  in  town  in  the  sum- 
mer, Eusebius,  I  spent  an  agreeable 

day  with  my  friends,   the  C s. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  a  human  being 
more  incapable  of  letting  an  idea, 
a  falsehood  of  imagination,  run 
away  with  his  sober  Judgment.  He 
has  a  habit,  I  should  say,  more  than 
most  men,  of  tying  himself  down  to 
matters  of  fact.  I  copy  for  you  an 
extract  from  a  diBxy ;  it  was  taken 
down  that  night.     "  Mr  C has 


early,  the  whole  house  was  awakened 
by  the  screams  of  one  of  the  pupils. 
She  was  in  hysterics ;  and,  from  time 
to  time,  fainting  away  in  an  agony  of 
distress.  6he  said  she  had  seen  her 
grandfather — ^that  he  was  dead,  and 
they  would  bury  him  alive.  In  due 
time,  the  post  brought  a  letter— the 
grandfather  uhu  dead.  Letters  were 
written  to  the  friends  to  announce 
the  dream  or  vision,  and  the  buriid 


just  told  me  the  following  very  curious 
circumstance  :— Some  years  ago,  Mrs 

C being  not  in  good  health,  they 

determined  to  spend  some  weeks  in 
the  country.  His  father  was  then  in 
his  house.  They  separated  —  the 
father,  to  his  own  home  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  and  Mr  and 

Mrs  C to  visit  the  brother  of 

Mrs  C ,  a  clcryman,  and  resident 

upon  his  living,  in  Suffolk.  Soon 
after  their  arrival,  there  was  a  large 
Assembly  of  friends,  in  consequence 
ofsome  church  business.    There  was 
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church  service— in  the  midst  of  wliich 

Mr  C snddenly  felt  an  irresistible 

desire  to  return  to  his  house  in  town. 
He  knew  not  why.  It  was  in  vain 
he  reasoned  with  himself — go  he 
must,  forced  by  an  impulse  for  which 
he  could  in  no  way  account.  It 
would  distress  his  friends— particu- 
larly on  such  an  occasion.  He  could 
not  help  it.    He  communicated  his 

intention  to  Mrs  C ;  begged  her 

to  tell  no  one,  lest  he  should  give 
trouble  by  having  the  carriage ;— his 
resolution  was  instantly  taken,  to  quit 
the  church  at  once,  to  walk  about  six 
miles  to  meet  the  coach  if  possible ;  if 
not,  determiDing  to  walk  all  night,  a 
distance  of  thirty- two  miles.  He  did 
quit  the  church,  walked  the  six  miles, 
was  in  time  to  take  the  coach,  reached 
London,  and  his  own  home.  The 
intelligence  he  found  there  was,  that 
his  father  was  dangerously  ill.  He 
went  to  him— found  him  dying — and 
learned  that  he  had  told  those  about 
him  that  he  knew  he  should  see  his 
son.  That  wish  was  gratified,  which 
could  not  have  been  but  for  this  sud- 
den impulse  and  resolution.  His 
father  expired  in  his  arms." 

It  is  curious  that  his  father  had  told 
him  a  dream  which  ho  had  had  some 
years  before — that  he  was  in  the  midst 
of  some  convulsion  of  nature,  where 
death  was  inevitable,  and  that  then 
the  only  one  of  his  children  who  came 

to  him  was  my  friend  Mr  C , 

which  was  thus  in  a  manner  accom- 
plished on  the  day  of  his  death. 

I  know  not  if  some  persons  are  na- 
turally more  under  these  and  suchlike 
mysterious  influences.  There  was 
another  occurrence  which  much  affect- 
ed Mr  C .    He  went  into  Glou- 

ccstersburo  to  visit  a  brother.  I  do 
not  think  the  brother  was  ill.  All  the 
way  that  he  went  in  the  coach,  he  had, 
to  use  his  own  words,  a  death-smell 
which  very  much  annoyed  him.  Leav- 
ing the  coach,  he  walked  towards  his 
brother's  house  greatly  depressed ;  so 
much  so,  that,  for  a  considerable  time, 
he  sat  on  a  stone  by  the  way,  deeply 
agitated,  and  could  not  account  for 
the  feeling.  He  ari'ived  in  time  only 
to  see  his  brother  expire.  I  do  not 
know,  Eusebins,  how  yon  can  wish 
for  better  evidence  of  facts  so  extra- 
ordinary.   Mr  C 's  character  is 

sufficient  voacher. 


Here  is  another  of  these  extraordi- 
nary coincidences  which  I  have  be» 

told  by  my  friend  Mrs  S ^  niece 

to  the  Rev.  W.  Carr,  whom  she  ba8 
very  frequently  heard  narrate  the  fol- 
lowing:— ^A  farmer's  wife  at  Bolton 
Abbey,  came  to  him,  the  Rev.  W.  Carr, 
in  great  agitation,  and  told  him  she 
had  passed  a  dreadful  night,  having 
dreamed  that  she  saw  Mr  Richard, 
(brother  to  Rev.  W.  Carr ;)  that  she 
saw  him  in  great  distress,  straggling 
in  the  water,  with  his  portmanteaa  on 
his  shoulders,  escaping  from  a  burning 
ship;  and  she  begg^  the  family  to 
write  to  know  if  Mr  Richard  was 
safe.  It  was  exactly  acooi^g  to 
the  dream ;  he  had,  at  the  very  tunet 
so  escaped  from  the  burning  of  (I  be- 
lieve) the  Boyne.  How  like  is  this  to 
some  of  the  mesmeric  visions!*  I  am 
assured  of  the  truth  of  the  following, 
by  one  who  knew  the  circnmstanoe. 
One  mornings  as  Mrs  F was  sit- 
ting in  her  room,  a  person  came  in 
and  told  her  he  had  had  a  veiy  singu- 
lar dream ;  that  he  had  been  atting 

with  her  sister,  Mrs  JB ^k,  when 

some  one  came  into  the  room  with 
distressing  intelligence  abont  her  hns- 
band.  Though  it  oonld  nothavebeen 
there  known  at  the  time,  Mr  B- — k 
had  been  thrown  fix»m  his  hone  and 
killed. 

A  party  of  gentlemen  had  met  zi 
Newcastle ;  the  nature  of  the  meet- 
ing is  stated  to  have  been  of  a  profane 
character.  One  of  them  suddenly 
started,  and  cried,  "What's  that?"— 
and  saw  a  coffin.  The  others  saw  it ; 
and  one  said — "It  is  mine :  I  seemv- 
self  in  it ! "  In  twenty-fomr  hours  he 
was*a  corpse. 

I  think  I  mentioned  to  you,  Ease- 
bins,  that  when  I  dined  with  Miss 

A ,  in  town,  she  told  me  a  can- 

ous  story  about  a  black  boy.  I  have 
been  since  favoured  with  the  partka- 
lars,  and  copy  part  of  the  letter; 
weigh  it  well,  and  tell  me  what  yet 
think  of  such  coincid^ioes— if  yoa 
are  satisfied  that  there  is  nothug  but 
chance  in  the  matter. 

"  Now  for  the  little  black  boy.  In 
the  year  X818, 1  was  at  the  house  of 

Sir  J.  W.  S ^th  of  D House, 

near  Bl d,  who  then  resided  is 

Portman  Square,  and  a  Mr  L- — ^rof 
Norfolk,  a  great  friend  of  Sir  John'Sr 
was  of  the  party.    On  comuig  int^ 
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an  object,  the  wonder  of  coincidences 
is  great  indeed;  for  it  is  not  onedreani, 
but  three,  and  of  three  persons. 

Things  apparently  of  little  conse- 
quence are  yet  curious  for  observa- 
tion. Our  friend  K n,  and  two  or 

three  other  friends,  some  months  ago 
went  on  an  excursion  together.  Their 
first    point  was  Bath,  where    they 

meant  to  remain  some  time.   K ii 

dreamed  on  Friday  they  were  to  start 
on  Saturday ;  that  there  was  a  great 
confusion  at  the  railway  station ;  and 
that  there  would  be  no  reaching  Bath 
for  them.  They  went,  however,  on  Sa- 
turday morning,  and  he  told  his  dream 
when  in  the  carriage.  One  of  the 
party  immediately  repeated  the  old 


the  room,  he  said — '  I  have  just  been 
calling  on  our  old  Cambridge  friend, 

H n,  who  returned  the  other  day 

from  India ;  and  he  has  been  telling 
me  a  very  curious  thing  which  hap- 
pened in  his  family,  lie  had  to  go 
up  the  country  to  a  very  remote  part, 
on  some  law  business,  and  he  left 
Mrs  II n  at  home,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  sister  and  that  lady's 

husband.  The  night  after  Mr  II n 

"went  away,  the  brother-in-law  was 
awakened  by  the  screams  of  his  own 
wife  in  her  sleep ;  she  had  dreamed  that 

a  little  black  boy,  Mr  H n's  servant, 

who  had  attended  him,  was  murder- 
ing him.  He  woke  her,  and  while  ho 
was  endeavouring  to  quiet  her,  and 
convince  her  that  her  fears  were  the 
effects  of  a  bad  dream,  produced  pro- 
bably by  indigestion,  he  was  roused 
by    the    alarming    shrieks    of    Mi*s 

H n,  who  slept  in  an  adjoining 

room.  On  going  to  her,  Ijp  found  her, 
too,  just  awakening  after  a  horrid 
dream — the  little  Indian  boy  was 
murdering  her  husband.  He  used  the 
t$arae  arguments  with  her  that  he  had 
already  found  answer  in  quieting  his 
own  wife ;  but,  in  his  own  mind,  he 
felt  very  anxious  for  tidings  from  Mr 

H n.  To  their  great  surprise,  that 

gentleman  made  his  appenrance  the 
next  evening,  though  he  had  expected 
to  be  absent  above  a  week.  He  looked 
ill  and  dejected.  They  anxiously 
asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 
Nothing,  but  that  ho  was  angry  with 
himself  for  acting  in  a  weak,  foolish 
manner.  He  had  dreamed  that  his 
attendant,  the  little  black  boy,  in- 
tended to  murder  him  ;  and  the  dream 
made  such  an  impression  on  his  nerves 
that  he  could  not  bear  the  sight  of 
the  boy,  but  dismissed  him  at  once 
without  any  explanation.  Finding 
he  could  not  go  on  without  an  atten- 
dant, he  had  returned  home  to  procure 
on^ ;  but  as  he  had  no  reason  what- 
ever to  suspect  the  boy  of  any  ill  in- 
tention, he  felt  very  angiy  with  him- 
self for  minding  a  dream.    Dear  Mrs 

H n  was  much  struck  with  this 

story ;  but  she  used  to  say — unless  it 
were  proved  that  the  boy  really  had 
the  intention  of  murdering  his  master, 
the  dreams  were  for  nothing.' " 

In  this  instance  a  murder  may  have 
been  prevented  by  these  dreams ;  for 
if  merely  coincidences,  and  without 


saving — 

"  A  Friday's  dream  on  Saturday  told. 
Will  be  sure  to  como  true  ere  the 
day  is  old." 

There  was  no  accident  to  the  train ; 
but,  instead  of  finding  themselves  at 
Bath,  they  found- themselves  at  Bris- 
tol— having,  in  their  conversation, 
neglected  to  notice  that  they  had  pass- 
ed Bath.  They  were  put  to  great 
inconvenience,  and  confusion,  and 
difficulty  In  getting  their  luggage.  I 
know  you  too  well,  Eusebius,  not  to 
hear,  by  anticipation,  your  laughter 
at  this  trifling  aff'air,  and  the  wit  with 
which  for  a  few  moments  you  will 
throw  oft'  your  ridicule.  You  may 
ask,  if  the  shooting  of  your  corns  are 
not  as  sure  and  as  serious  prognosti- 
cations ?  Be  it  so  ;  and  why  not,  Eu- 
sebius ?  Yon  can  tell  by  them  what 
weather  to  expect;  and,  after  all, 
you  know  little  more  of  the  material 
world,  less  of  the  immaterial,  and  no- 
thing of  their  mystical  union.  No- 
thing now,  past,  present,  and  future, 
may  be  but  terms  for  we  know  not 
what,  and  cannot  comprehend  how 
they  can  be  lost  in  an  eternity.  There 
they  become  submerged.  So  take 
the  thing  represented,  not  the  paltry, 
perhaps  ridiculous,  one  through  which 
it  is  represented.  It  is  the  picture, 
the  attitude,  the  position,  the  undig- 
nified familiarity  of  yourself  with  the 
defects  of  your  own  person,  that 
make  the  ridiculous  ;  but  there  is 
gi-ave  philosophy,  nevertheless,  to  be 
drawn  from  every  atom  of  your  own 
person,  if  you  view  it  aright.  I  have 
heard  you  eloquent  agamst  the  "  liy- 
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pocrite  Cicero,"  as  yom  called  him, 
for  his  saying,  that  one  Augur  meet- 
ing another  oonld  scarcely  help 
laughing.  If  mankind  chose  augury 
as  a  sign,  it  might  have  been  pennit- 
ted  them  to  find  a  sign  in  it.  But 
this  is  plunging  into  deeper  matter, 
and  one  which  you  will  think  a  quag- 
mire, whernn  wiser  thoughts  may 
flounder  and  be  lost.  When  the  offi- 
cers of  Hannibal^s  army  were  heard 
to  laugh  by  the  soldiery  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Ca&n»,  they  took 
it  as  a  good  omen.  It  was  generally 
received,  and  the  day .  was  fatal  to 
the  Romans.  ^^  Fossunt  quia  posse 
videntnr,**  yon  will  say ;  but  wfaenoa 
comes  the  ''  videntnr  ?  "  There,  Ku- 
scbius,  you  beg  the  whole  question. 
The  wonders  and  omens,  gravely  re- 
lated by  Livy,  at  least  portray  a  ge- 
neral feeling — an  impression  before 
events.  In  the  absence  of  a  better 
religion,  I  would  not  have  quarrelled 
with  the  superstition,  and  very  much 
join  you  in  your  condemnation  of  the 
passage  in  Cicero. 

The  fatal  necessity  of  event  upon 
event,  of  omen,  dream,  and  viMon,  is 


the  great  obaracteriatie  of  the  won- 
drous Greek  drama.  So  awfully  por- 
trayed is  the  (Edipus — and  with 
more  grand  and  prophetic  mystery 
pervading  the  Agwmenmon,  Had  it 
not  been  congenial  with  popuhir  be- 
lief, it  oould  never  have  been  86  re- 
ceived ;.  iKur,  indeed,  could  somewhat 
sinuiar  (though  degraded  from  thdr 
high  authority,  as  standing  less  alone 
by  their  amalgamalioni  witii  &  poier 
creed)  characteristiffl  in  some  of  the 
plays  of  our.  own  Shakspeare  hare 
touched  the  mind  to  woDderment, 
had  there  beea  no  innate  feelmg  to 
which  they  might,  and  without  effort, 
tmite.  The  progress,  however,  of  the 
omen  and  vision,  clearer  and  clearer, 
pointing  to  the  very  deed,  and  evea 
while  its  enactment  has  oommencedf 
and  that  fatality  by  which  (prophetic, 
too)  the  plainest  prophecy  is  unheed- 
ed, contemned,  and  the  Prophetess 
herself  doomed,  and  knowing  herself 
doomed,  may  be  considered  as  an 
epitome  of  the  Grecian  creeds  upon 
the  subject.  It  was  no  vulgar  pan- 
ning spirit  that  designated  the  very 
name  of  Helen  as  a  cursing  omen. 


Helen,  the  destroyer — yes,  thatw«8 
her  significant  name.  The  present 
King  of  the  French  was  not  allowed 
to  assume  the  title  of  Yalois,  which 
was,  strictly  speaking,  his,  and '  in- 
stead assumed  that  of  Due  de  Char^ 
ties,  on  account  of  an  evil  omen  attach- 
ed to  the  former  name ;  and  that  evil 
omen  originating  in  a  curious  fact, 
the  seeing  of  a  spectre  by  that  Ger- 
man princess  who  succeeded  the 
poisoned  sister  of  our  second  Charies. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  modem  his- 
tory more  analogous  to  the  fatalities 
of  the  Grecian  drama  than  those  sin- 
gular passages  relating  to  the  death 
of  Henry  thS  Fourth  of  France.  We 
have  the  gravest  authority  of  the 
gravest  historians,  that  prophecies, 
warnings,  and  omens  so  prepared 
Heniy  for  his  death,  that  he  waited 
for  it  with  a  calm  resignation,  as  to 
an  irresistible  fatality.  "  In  fact," 
(says  an  eloquent  writer  in  Llaga  of 


April  1840,)  ''  it  is  to  this  atdtude  ot 
listening  expectation  in  the  king,  and 
breathless  waiting  for  the  l^w,  that 
Sehiller  alludes  in  diat  fine  speedi  of 
Wallenstein  to  his  sister,  wbeare  be 
notices  the  ftmeral  knells  that  saaod- 
ed  continually  in  Heniy's  ears ;  and, 
abov«  all,  his  prophetic  instinct,  that 
caught  the  sound  from  a  far  diataneB 
of  his  murderer's  motions,  diar  oould 
distinguish,  amidst  all  the  tamnlt  of 
a  mighty  Ciq[)ital,  tlrase  alealthy 
steps." 

And  does  it  seem  so  stnofe  toyoor 
Eusebius,  if  the  ear  and  the  eye, 
those  oolposts,  as  it  were,  of  the  ever 
watchfhl,  spiritual^  and  iateUectaal 
sentinels  within  man,  coBviiy  the  se- 
cret intellSgencea  that  vaoH  oonecn 
him?  What  is  tiiaie,  Bosebiin,  so 
marvellous  to  your  ooneepltoa,  if 
tiiere  be  sympathy  more  than  eleetric 
between  those  two  worlds,  ontar  1^ 
ture  and  Man  himsdf  ?  If  earth,  thai 
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with  him  and  for  him  partook  of  one 
curse,  with  all  its  accompanying  chaia. 
and  interchange  of  elements,  be  still 
one  with  him^  in  utterance  and  signi- 
ficaiion,  whether  of  his  weal  or  woe. 
The  annahine  and  the  gloom  enter 
into  him,  and  are  his;  they  reflect 
hia  feelings,  or  rather  they  are  his 
feelings,  almost  become  his  fl^h — 
they  are  his  bodily  aensatjona.  The 
winds  and  the  waters,  in  tlieir  gentler 
breathings  and  (heir  sullen  roar,  are 
bnt  the  mnaic  of  his  mind,  echo  his 
joys,  his  passions,  or  funereally  re* 
hearse  the  dirge  of  his  fate. 

Beject  not,  my  Ensebiaa,  any  fact, 
because  it  seems  little  and  trifling ;  a 
mite  is  a  wonder  in  creation,  from 
which  deep,  hidden  truths  present 
themaelTes.  It  was  a  heathen 
thought,  an  imperfect  conception  of 
the  wide  sympathy  of  all  nature,  and 
of  that  meaning  which  every  particle 
of  it  can  convey,  and  more  signifi- 
cantly aswecalculate  onrknowledge ; — 
it  was  a  heathen  thought,  that  the 
poet  should  lament  the  unllkeness  of 
the  flowers  of  the  field  to  man  in  their 
fall  and  reappearance.  It  was  not 
the  blessing  given  to  his  times  to  see 
the  perfectness  of  the  truth — the 
*'*'  non  omnis  moriar"  indicated  even 
in  his  own  lament.* 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  our 
friend  H — I — r  looked  in  upon  me, 
and  enquired  what  I  was  about ;  I  told 
him  I  was  writing  to  you,  and  the 
i^bject  of  my  letter.    He  is  this  mo- 


ment gone,  and  haeleft  with  me  these 
two  incidents.  They  oame  within  his 
own  experience.  He  remembers,  that 
when  he  waa  a  boy,  he  was  in  a  room* 
widi  several  of  his  brothers,  some  of 
whom  were  unwell,  yet  not  seriously 
ilL  On  a  sadden,  there  w^  a  great 
noise,  so  great,  that  it  could  be  com- 
pared to  notiiing  but  the  firing  of  a 
pistol— a  pane  in  the  window  waa 
broken ;  not,  he  said,  to  pieces,  but 
literally  to  a  powder  of  glass.  Ail  in 
the  house  heard  it,  with  the  exception 
of  one  of.  his  brothers,  which  struck 
tiiem  aa  very,  strange.  The  servants 
from  below,  and  their  mother  from 
above,  rushed  into  the  room,  fearing 
one  of  them  might  have  been  shot* 
The  mother,  when  she  saw  how  it 
was,  told  H — 1 — rthat  hla  brother, 
who  did  not  hear  the  noise,  ^e  knew 
it  well,  would  die.  At  that  same  hour 
next  day  that  brother  did  die. 

The  other  story  is  more  singnlar. 
His  family  were  very  intimate  with 
another,  consisting  of  father,  mother, 
and  an  only  daughter — a  child.  Of 
her  the  father  was  so  fond^  that  he 
was  never  happy  but  when  she  was 
with  him.  It  happened  that  he  lost 
hia  health,  and  during,  his  long  illness, 
continually  prayed  that,  when  he  waa 
gone,  his  child  too  should  be  shortly 
taken  from  this  world,  and  thvX  he 
might  be  with  her  in  a  better.  He 
died — when,  a  short  time  after  hia 
death,  the  child,  who  was  in  perfect 
health,  came  nisldng  into  the  presence 


*  You  remember  the  melancholy  music  of  the  lines  of  Moschus : — 

""A/'A/  rai  iJMkayat  fitv  iirttif  nam  %avw  okmrai- 
"H  Tay\(ii^a  (fsX/va,  ro  r  fuSaXfj  JXov  ctwj^ov, 

"^Afifiii  y  01  [LiyaXot  %ai  xa^r^oi  ij  (fnfoi  avd^ig^ 
*Oine6ri  ^^ojra  ^dvatfUff  avAxMfi  h  y(^ovi  xo/Xa 


ft 


Aooept  of  tins  attempt : — 

Alas !  alas  1  the  mallows,  though  they  wither  where  they  fie, 
AnA  all  the  fresh  and  pleasant  herbs  within  the  garden  die. 
Another  year  they  shall  appear,  and  still  fresh  bloom  supply. 

But  we,  Great  men,  the  strong,  the  wise,  the  noble,  and  the  brave, 
^When  once  we  fall  into  the  earth,  our  nourritore  that  gave, 
Long  silence  keep  of  endless  sleep,  within  the  hollow  grave. 
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of  her  mother,  from  a  little  room 
which  looked  ont  upon  a  court,  bat 
from  which  there  was  no  entrance 
to  the  room — she  came  rushing  to  her 
mother,  calling  on t—"  Oh,  papa,  papa  I 
I  have  seen  papa  in  the  conrt,  and  he 
called  me  to  him.  I  must  go*-open 
the  door  for  mo — ^do,  mamma !  I  most 
go,  for  he  called  me."  Within  twen- 
ty-foar  hours  that  child  was  dead. 
Now,  siud  H— 1— r,  I  knew  this  to  be 
a  fact,  as  well  as  I  ever  knew  any 
fact,  for  our  families  were  like  one 
family.  Sweet  image  of  infant  and 
of  parental  love  I — let  qs  excnse  the 
prayer,  by  that  of  the  ancient  mo- 
ther, who,  when  her  sons  dragged 
her  chariot  to  the  temple,  prayed 
that  they  might  receive  from  the  gods 
what  was  best  for  them — and  they 
were  found  dead  in  the  temple.  How 
beautiful  is  the  smile  of  the  sleeping 
infant  I  "  Holds  it  not  converse  with 
angels?"  the  thought  is  natural — ^mi- 
•Bistering  spirits  may  be  unseen  around 
us,  and  in  all  space,  and  love  the 
whispering  speech  in  the  ear  of  sleep- 
ing innocence ;  there  is  visible  joy  in 
the  face,  yet  how  little  can  it  know 
of  pleasurable  sensations,  communi- 
cable through  this  world^s  objects? 
How  know  we  but  the  sense  must  be 
deteriorated,  to  make  it  serviceable 
for  the  lower  purposes  for  which  in 
part  the  child  is  bom? — as  the  air 
we  breathe  must  have  something  of 
poison,  or  it  would  be  too  pure  for 
mortal  beings.  Look  down  some 
lengthening  valley  from  a  height, 
Eusebias,  at  the  hour  of  twilight, 
when  aU  lands,  their  marks  and  boun- 
daries, grow  dim,  and  only  here  and 
there  the  scant  light  indicates  lowly 
-dwellings,  shelters  of  humanity  in 
earth^s  sombre  bosom,  and  mark  the 
vast  space  of  vapour  that  fills  all 
between,  and  touches  all,  broods  over 
all— can  you  think  this  little  world 
of  life,  that  you  know  by  having 
walked  its  path,  and  now  see  so  in- 
<ristinguishable,  to  be  the  all  of  exist- 
ence before  you?  Lone  indeed  would  be 
the  world  were  there  nothing  better 
than  ourselves  in  it.  No  beings  to 
watch  for  us,  to  warn  us,  to  defend 
us  from  »*  the  Power  of  the  Ah-:" 
ministering  spirits — and  why  not  of 
the  departed? — may  be  there.  If  there 
bo  those  that  in  darkness  persuade  to 
evil— and  in  winter  nights,  the  winds 


that  shake  the  casement  seem  to  de- 
note to  the  guilty  consdence  the  pre- 
sence of  avenging  fiends — take  we 
not  peace  and  wholesome  suggestion 
fi*om  milder  influences  of  air  and  sun- 
shine? Brighter  may  be,  i^eriiaps,  the 
child^s  vision  than  ours ;  as  it  grows 
for  the  toil  and  work  for  wldch  it  is 
destined,  there  comes  another  picture 
of  a  stem  and  new  reali^,  and  that 
which  brought  the  smile  of  joy  upon 
the  face,  is  but  as  a  dissolving  view ; 
and  then  he  becomes  fhlly  fitted  for 
humanity,  of  which  he  was  before  bat 
the  embryo.  And  even  in  his  pro- 
gress, if  he  keep  charge  of  his  mind, 
in  purity  and  in  love,  seem  there  not 
ministering  spirits,  that  spread  before 
him,  in  the  mirage  of  the  mind,  scenes 
that  look  like  a  new  creation?  and 
pedants,  in  their  kind,  call  this  the 
poet's  fancy,  his  imagination. 

Lately  I  have  spent  a  month  by 
the  sea :  the  silent  rocks  seemed  sig- 
nificant in  their  overhanging  look, 
and  silence,  as  listening  to  the  inces- 
sant sea.  It  would  be  painful  to  tfamk 
every  thing  insensible  about  ns,  but 
ourselves.  I  wonder  not  that  the  rocks, 
the  woods,  and  wilds,  were  peopled 
by  ancient  Mythologists ;  and  with 
beings,  too,  with  whom  humanity 
could  sympathize.  I  woidd  not  think 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  earth*s 
islands  and  continents  were  given  up 
to  hearts  insensate ;  that  then  were 
notliing  better  than  wildernesses  of 
chattering  apes — ^no  sonnda  more  ra- 
tional than 

*'  The  wolf's  wild  howl  on  Ubkski*s 
shore." 

I  would  rather  thmk  that  there  are 
myriads  of  beings  of  higher  natnre 
than  ourselves,  whose  passage  is  im 
vtiUfA^otf  and  whose  home  is  ubiquity; 
and  such  as  these  may  have  their 
missions  to  ns,  and  may  sometimes 
take  the  dying  breath  of  father  <^  of 
brother  in  far-off  seas,  and  instmct 
with,  and  maintaining  in  thCTisdres, 
made  visible,  that  poor  remnant  <^ 
life,  stand  at  a  moment  at  the  bed- 
side of  beloved  relatives,  even  in  most 
distant  lands,  and  give  to  each  a  bless- 
ed interchange  and  intelligence.  In 
every  sense,  indeed,  we  ^*  see  but  m 
part."  In  the  dnlness  of  the  day,  we 
see  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  living  thiags 
that  people  the  ground ;  a  gleam  of 
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fiunsbine  instantly  discovers  to  us  in 
leaf  and  flower  a  little  world ;  and 
could  wo  but  remove  this  outward 


wo  bat  remove 
fog,  this  impui-e  atmospbere  of  our 
mortal  senses,  that  which  may  be 
occasionally  granted  at  dying  hour, 
wo  might  behold  all  space  peopled 
with  the  glory  of  created  beings. 
There  is  a  beautiful  truth  of  best 
feeling  hidden  in  the  superstition,  that 
atone  particular  moment  on  Christ- 
mas Eve,  all  the  beasts  of  the  field 
go  down  on  thehr  knees  amidst  the 
^iarkness,  seen  alone  by  their  Creator's 
eye,  and  by  that  augclic  host  that 
sing  again  the  first  divine  hymn  of 
Palestine. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  sailors  are, 
what  we  choose  to  call,  more  supersti- 
tions than  landsmen ;  with  but  a  plank 
between  them  and  death—unfathom- 
able seas  ai'ound  them,  whose  depths 
are  continual  wonder,  from  whose 
unseen  treasm*e- house,  the 

"  billows  roll  ashoro 

The  berjrl  and  the  golden  ore." 

Seas  and  skies  with  the  great  attri- 
bute of  life,  motion — their  very  ship 
a  personification,  as  it  were  a  living 
creature— cut  off,  separated  as,  they 
are  for  the  most  pai-t,  from  cities,  and 
the  mind-lowering  ways    of  cities, 
which  they  see  recede  from  them  and 
melt  into  utter  insignificance,  leaving 
for  companionship  but  the  winds  and 
the  waters.-    Can  it  be  a  matter  of 
wonder,  if,  with  warm  wishes  and 
Affections  in  their  breasts,  their  ima- 
ginations shape  the  clouds  and  mists 
into  being,  messengers  between  them 
and  the  world  they  have  all  but  lost? 
The  stars,  those  "  watches  of  the 
Bight,"  to  them  are  not  the  same, 
changing  yet  ever  significant.    Even 
the  waters  about  them,  which  by  day 
are  apparently  without  a  living  thing 
beyond  the  life  of  their  own  motion, 
in  the  darkness  glittering  with  ani- 
mated fire ;  can  we  wonder,  then,  if 
their  thoughts  rise  from  these  myriad, 
invisible,  lucent  wonns  of  the  sea,  to 
a  faith  in  the  more  magnificent  beings 
who  **  clothe  themselves  with  light ;" 
and  if  they  believe  that  such  are  pre- 
sent, unseen,  commissioned  to  guard 
and  guide  them  in  wsiys  perilous  and 
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obscure  ?  Seamen,  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve signs  in  their  great  solitude, 
unattracted  by  the  innumerable  sights 
and  businesses  of  other  life,  are  ever 
open  aud  ready  to  receive  signs  and 
significations  even  of  omen  and  vision ; 
whereas  he  that  is  engaged  in  crowded 
street  and    market,  heeds  no  sign, 
though  it  were  ofl'ered,  but  that  which 
his    little    and    engrossing  interests 
make  for  him ;  he,  indeed,  may  re- 
ceive    "angels*     visits     unaware." 
Omens,  dreams,  and  visions  are  to 
seamen  more  real,  more  frequent,  as 
more   congenial  with   theu-  wants; 
and  some  extraordinary  cases  have 
even  been  registered  in  ships*  logs, 
not  resting  on  the  credibility  of  one 
but  of  a  crew,  and  such  logs,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  have  been  admitted  evi- 
dence in  courts  of  judicatme.    Am  I 
led  away  by  the  subject,  Eusebius  ? 
You  will  say  I  am ;  yet  I  could  go 
on — the  wonder  increases — the  com- 
mon earth  is  not  their  sure  grave — 
"  Nothing  of  them  that  doth  fade. 
But  doth  suffer  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange.'* 
But  I  must  not  pursue  this,  lest,  in 
your  wit,  yon  find  reason  to  compare 
me  to  that  great  philosopher,  who 
gravely  asserted  that    he  had  dis- 
covered how  to  make  a  mermaid,  but 
abstained  from  \ising  the  receipt ;  and 
I  am  quite  sure  you  are  not  likely  to 
resemble  the  learned  Dr Farmer,  who 
folded  down  the  page  for  fntore  ex- 
periment.* 

It  is  not  veiy  long  ago  that  I  was 
discussing  subjects  of  this  kind  with 

our  acute  friend  S- —  V .  I  send 

you  a  letter  received  from  him,  writ- 
ten, I  presume,  more  for  you  than 
myself;  for  I  told  him  I  was  on  the 
point  of  answering  yours,  which  he 
read.  Ills  attempt  to  account  for 
any  of  his  stories  by  common  coin- 
cidences, is  rather  indicative  of  his 
naturally  inquisitive  mind  than  of  his 
real  belief;  and  I  suspect  he  has  been 
led  into  that  train  of  argument  by  his 
hostility  to  mesmerism,  which*  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  a  cheat  from  beginning 
to  end ;  and  he  cannot  but  see  that, 
granting  mesmerism,  the  step  in  be- 
lief beyond  is  easy.  He  would,  there- 
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ore,  have  no  such  stepping  stone ; 
and  lest  confidence  in  dreams,  omens, 
&c.,  staonld  make  mesmerism  more 
credible,  he  has  been  a  little  disposed 
to  trim  his  own  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject. Yon  will  jndge  for  yonrself — 
here  is  his  letter : — 

"  My  dear , — ^You  desire  me 


to  give  yon  a  written  account  of  the 
dreams  which  I  related. to  yon  when 
we  lately  met,  and  amused  onrselves 
with  speculations  on  these  mysterious 
phenomena. 

^'' Dream  J.— Mrs  X ^,  when  a 

child,  was  attached  to  Captain  T- 


B.N.  She  had  been  brought  up  from 
infancy  by  her  uncle  and  aunt,  with 
whom  she  resided,  and  with  whom 

Captain  T had  long   been   on 

terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship 
and  regard.    At  the  time  to  which  I 

now  refer,  Captain  T commanded 

a  frigate  in  the  West  Indies,  where  he 
had  been  stationed  for  some  months ; 
letters  had  been  occasionally  received 
from  him  ;  his  health  had  not  suffered 
from  the  climate,  nor  had  any  of  his 
friends  in  En^and  the  least  reason  to 
apprehend  that  a  man  of  his  age,  good 
constitution,  and  temperate  habits,  by 
whom  aJso  the  service  in  which  he 
was  engaged  had  been  eagerly  desired, 
would  be  likely  to  suffer  frcHu  the 
diseases  of  these  latitudes.  One 
morning  Mrs   X — ^,    (then   Miss 

X ,)  appeared  at  the  breakfast 

table  with  an  expression  of  grief  on 
her  countanance,  that  at  once  induced 
her  uncle  and  aunt  to  ask  the  caose. 
She  said,  that  she  had  dreamed  that 

Captain  T had  died  of  fever  in 

the  West  Indiea,  and  that  the  intelii- 
gence  had  been  sent  in  a  large  letter 
to  her  uncle.  The  young  lady's  uncle 
and  aunt  both  represented  to  her  the 
weakness  of  yielding  to  the  impression 
of  a  dream,  and  she  appeared  to  ac- 
quiesce in  the  good  sense  of  their 
i^moastranoes— when,  shortly  after, 
the  servant  brought  in  the  letter-case 
from  the  Fost-office,  and  when  her 
unele  had  unlocked  it,  and  was  taking 
out  the  letters,  (there  were  several,) 
Miss  X- —  instantly  exclaimed, 
pointing  to  one  of  them — *•  That's  the 
letter!  I  saw  it  in  my  dream  I  *  It 
was  the  letter — a  large  letter,  of  an 
official  size,  addressed  to  her  uncle, 
and  conveying  precisely  the  event 
which  Miss  X had  announced. 


''Dream   //.~  General    D , 

B.M.,  was  one  meming  oonvefaag 
with  me  on  the  subject  of  dreams,  and 
gave  me  the  following  rdatioo: — ^^I 
had  the  command  of  the  marines  on 
board  a  frigate,  and  in  oorapaaj  widi 
another  frigate,  (giving  names  and 
date,)  was  proceeding  to  Americai 
when,  on  joining  the  breakfast  table, 
I  told  my  brother  officers  tlial  I  had 
had  a  very  vivid  and  singBlar  drean. 
That  I  had  dreamed  that  the  day  wis 
calm,  as  it  now  was,  and  bright,  bat 
with  some  haziness  in  the  distsoice; 
and  that  whilst  we  were  at  tmeakfiut, 
as  we  now  are,  the  master-at-ams 
came  in  and  announced  two  sml  in  the 
distance.     I  thought  we  all  irame- 
diatdy  ran  on  deck— saw  the  two 
ships — ^made  them  out  to  be  French 
frigates,  and  immediately  gave  chase 
to  tliem.    The  wind  being  light,  it 
was  long  before  we  conld  af^Mroacb 
the  enemy  near  enougli  to  engage 
them ;  and  when,  in  the  evening,  a 
distant  fire  was  commenced,  a  shot 
from  the  frigate  which  we  attacked, 
carried  away  our  foretopmast,  and, 
consequently,  we  were  unable  to  con- 
tinue the   chase.      Our  companion, 
also,  had  kept  up  a  distant  fire  with 
the  other  French  frigate,  bat  in  con- 
sequence of  our  damage,  diortened 
sail  to  keep  company  with  us  dming 
the  night.    On  the  following  morn- 
ing the  French  frigates    hvA  made 
their   escape — ^no  person   had   been 
killed  or  wounded  on  board  our  own 
ship;  but  in  the  morning  we  were 
hailed  by  our  companion,  and  told  that 
she  had  lost  two  men.    Shortly  after, 
whilst  my  brother- officers  were  maktag 
comments  on  my  dream — and  beibre 
the  breakfast  table  was  cleared,  the 
master-at-arms  made  his  appearance, 
announcing,  to  the  great  sarpriat  of  aD 
present,  two  sail  in  the  distance ;  (and 

General  D assured  me  that  <mi 

reaching  the  deck  they  appeared  to 
hinv  precisely  the  same  in  place 
and  d&tance  as  in  his  dream) — *  th^ 
chase— the  distant  action — the  loss  of 
the  topmast-rthe  escape  of  tiie  enemy 
during  the  night — and  the  anuoonoe- 
ment  from  the  companion  frigate  that 
she  had  lost  two  men— all  took  place 
precisely  as  represented  in  my  dream.* 
The  General  bad  but  just  condnded 
his  narration,  when  a  coincidence  took 
place,  little  less  extmordlnnry  than 
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diately  after  it ;  it  was  forwarded  to 
England  by  a  vessel  that  was  expect- 
ed to  rea€h  home  before  the  East 
Indiaman,  and  which  did  precede  her 
by  some  weeks.  No  reasonings  that 
I  conld  offer  were  safScient  to  relieve 
my  friend^s  mind  from  the  conviction 
that  her  sister  had  lost  her  hnsband, 
and  that  his  decease  had  been  thus 
mysterioosly  announced  to  her,  nntQ 
letters  arrived  from  Mr  B— 


tliat  of  the  dream  and  its  attendant 
circamstances.  —  The  door  opened, 
and  a  gentleman  rushed  into  the  room 
with  aU  that  eagerness  which  charac- 
terizes the  unexpected  meeting  of 
irarm  friends  after  a  long  absence — 
and  immediately  after  the  fii*st  cordial 

greetings.  General  D said — '  My 

dear  F ,  it  is  most  singular,  that 

although  we  have  not  met  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  and  I  had  not  the 
most  distant  expectation  of  seeing  or 
bearing  from  you,  yet  you  were  m  my 
thonghts  not  %y^  minutes  ago — I  was 
relating  to  my  friend  my  extraor- 
dinary  dream  when  on  board   the 

;  yon  were  present,  and  cannot 

have  forgotten  it.*  Major  F re- 
plied, that  he  remembered  it  most 
accurately,  and,  at  his  friend's  request, 
related  it  to  me,  in  every  particular 
con-espondent  with  the  Generars  ac- 
count. 

"  What  I  now  relate  to  you  cannot 
be  called  a  dream,  but  it  bears  a  close 
affinity  to  '  those  shadowy  tribes  of 
mind'  which  constitute  our  sleeping 
phantasmagoria.  Calling  one  morn- 
ing on  my  friend,  Mrs  D m,  who 

had  for  some  time  resided  in  my 
neighbourhood,  I  found  her  greatly 
distressed  at  the  contents  of  a  letter 
which  she  had  just  received.     The 

letter  was  from  her  sister,  Mrs  B , 

who  was  on  her  return  to  England, 

on  board  the ,  East  Indiaman, 

accompanied  by  her  two  youngest 
children,  and  their  nurse ;  Mr  B— — , 
ber  husband,  remaining  in  India. 
One  morning,  shortly  after  breakfast, 
Mrs  B- —  was  sitting  in  the  cabin, 
with  many  other  passengers  present, 
but  not  herself  at  that  moment  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  them ; 
when  she  suddenly  turned  her  head, 
and  exclaimed  aloud,  and  with  ex- 
treme surprise,  *  Good  God !  B , 

is  that  you  ? '  At  the  same  moment 
the  children,  who  were  with  their 
nurse  at  a  distant  part  of  the  ship,  too 
far  off,  it  is  stated,  to  have  heard  their 
mother's  exclamation,  both  cried  oat, 
*Papa!  papa!'  Mrs  B declar- 
ed, that  the  moment  she  spoke,  she 
saw  her  husband  most  distinctly,  but 
the  vision  instantly  vanished.  All 
the  persons  present  noted  the  precise 
time  of  this  singular  occurrence,  lat. 
and  long.,  &c.,  and  Mrs  B 's  let- 
ter to  her  insterwas  written  imme* 


—,  attest- 
ing his  perfect  health,  which  he  en- 
joyed for  some  years  after— and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  still  living. 

"  To  arrive  at  any  reasonable  con- 
clusion respecting  the  phencmiena  of 
dreams,  we  require  data  most  difficult 
to  be  obtained ;  we  should  compare 
authentic  dreams,  faithfully  related, 
with  thehr  equally  well- attested  at- 
tendant and /^recec^i?^  circumstances. 
But  who  can  feel  certain  that  he  cor- 
rectly relates  even  his  own  dream? 
I  have  many  times  made  the  attempt, 
but  cannot  be  perfectly  sure  that  in 
the  act  of  recording  a  dream,  I  have 
not  given  more  of  order  to  the  suc- 
cession' of  the  events  than  the  dream 
itself  presented.  In  the  case  of  the 
first  dream,  the  mere  delivery  of  a 
letter,  there  is  no  succession  of  events, 
and  therefore  no  ground  to  suppose 
that  any  invention  could  have  been 
added  to  give  it  form  and  consistency. 
The  young  lady  knew  that  her  friend 
was  in  the  West  Indies ;  she  knew, 
too,  the  danger  of  that  climate,  and 
had  often  seen  the  Admiral,  her  uncle, 
receive  ofilcial  letters.  Some  tran- 
sient thoughts  on  these  subjects,  al- 
though too  transient  to  be  remember- 
ed, unquestionably  formed  her  dream. 
That  the  letter  really  arrived  and  con- 
firmed the  event  predicted,  can  only 
be  referable  to  those  coincidences 
which  are  not  of  very  nncommon  oc- 
currence in  daily  life.  To  simDar 
causes  I  attribute  the  second  dream ; 
and  even  its  external  falfilment  in  so 
many  particulars  can  hardly  be  deem* 
ed  more  extraordinary  than  the  coin- 
cidenee   of  the  sudden   and  wholly 

unexpected  arrival  of  Major  F , 

just  at  the  very  moment  after  Gene- 
ral B had  related  to  me  his  dream. 

The  third  narrative  admits  of  an  easy 
solution.  Mrs  B— —  was  not  in  good 
health.  Thinking  of  her  husband,  in 
a  state  of  reverie,  a  morbid  spectrum 
might  be  the  resnlt^dfetlnct  enongh 
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to  cause  her  suddeH  alarm  and  excla- 
mation   wbich,  if  the  children  heard, 
(and  children  distinguish  their  mo- 
therms  voice  at  a  considerable  distance 
—the  cabin  door,  too,  might  have  been 
open,  and  the  children  much  nearer 
than  they  were  supposed  to  have  been,) 
would  account  at  once  for  their  call- 
ing out  *•  Papa !  papa  I '    During  our 
waking  hours,  we  are  never  conscious 
of  any  complete  suspension  of  thought, 
even  for  a  moment ;  if  fatigued  by  any 
long  and  laborious  mental  exertion, 
such  as  the  solution  of  a  complicated 
mathematical   problem,  how  is    the 
weariness  relieved  ?    Not  by  listless 
rest  like  the  tired  body,  but  by  a 
•change  of  subject — a  change  of  action 
— a  new  train  of  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions.   Are  we,  then,  always  dream- 
ing when  asleep  ?    We  certainly  are 
not  conscious  that  we  are ;  but  it  may 
be  that  in  our  sleep  we  do  not  remem- 
ber our  dreams,  and  that  it  is  only  in 
imperfect  sleep,  or  in  the  act  of  wak- 
ing, that  the  memory  records  them. 
That  dreams  occupy  an  exceedingly 
short  period  of  time,  I  know  from  my 
o^vn  experience ;  for  I  once  had,  when 
a  boy,  a  very  long  dream  about  a  bird, 
which  was  placed  in  an  insecure  place 
in  my  bedroom,  being  attacked  by  a 
cat.    The  fall  of  the  cage  on  the  floor 
awoke  me,  and  I  sprang  out  of  bed 
in  time  to  save  the  bird.    The  dream 
must,  I  think,  have  been  suggested  by 
the  fall  of  the  cage ;  and,  if  so,  my 
seemingly  long  dream  could  only  have 
occupied  a  mere  point  of  time.    I 
have  also  experienced  other  instances 
nearly  similar.    It  seems  reasonable, 
too,  to  snppose  that  this  is  generally 
.^he  case ;    for   our  dreams  present 
^themselves  to  us  as  pictures,  with  the 
subjects  of  which  we  are  intimately 
acquainted.    I  now  glance  my  eye  at 
the  fine  landscape   hanging  in  my 
room.    You  may  say  of  it,  as  Fal- 
statf  said  of  Prince  Henry,  '  By  the 
Lord,  I  know  you  as  well  as  he  that 
made  you.'    Well,  it  is  full  of  sub- 
ject, full  of  varied  beauty  and  grand 
conception —  a  '  paulo  majora '  ec- 
logue.   When  I  first  saw  it,  I  could 
barely  read  it  through  in  an  hour. 
For  pictures  that  are  what  pictures 
ought  to  be.  Poems  to  the  eye,  de- 
mand and  repay  this  investigating 
attention — those  that  do  not  demand 
and  suggest  thoughts,  ai*e  not  worth 


a  thought ;  but  this  picture,  now  its 
every  part,  tint,  and  sentiment,  have 
long  been  intimately  known  to  me. 
I  see,  at  a  glance,  its  cntune  subject — 
ay,  at  a  glance,  too,  see  the  effect 
which  a  casual  gleam  of  light  has 
just  thrown  over  it.  Is  it  not  pro- 
bable, then,  that  our  dreams  may  be 
equally  suggestive,  in  as  short  a  space 
of  time  ?  Dreams  that  have  not  some 
connexion,  something  of  a  continuity 
of  events,  however  wild,  are  not 
retained  by  the  memory.  Most  per- 
sons would  find  it  much  more  difficult 
to  learn  to  repeat  the  words  in  a  dic- 
tionary, than  a  page  of  poetry  of 
equal  length  ;  and  many  dreams  are 
pix>bably  framed  of  very  unconnected 
materials.  In  falling  asleep,  I  have 
often  been  consdous  of  the  dissevering 
of  my  thoughts — like  a  regiment  dis- 
missed from  parade,  they  seemed  to 
straggle  away  '^  in  most  admired  dis- 
order ; "  but  these  scattered  bands 
muster  together  again  in  our  deep; 
and,  as  these  have  all  been  levied 
from  the  impressions,  cogitations, 
hopes,  fears,  and  afiections^  of  our 
waking  hours,  however  strangely  they 
may  re-combine,  if  they  do  combine 
with  sufficient  continuity  to  be  re- 
membered, the  form  presented, 
however  wild,  will  always  be  found, 
on  a  fair  analysis,  to  be  characteristie 
of  the  dreamer.  They  are  his  own 
thoughts  oddly  joined,  like  fresh- 
water Polyps,  which  may  be  divided, 
and  then  stuck  again  together,  so  as 
to  form  chains,  or  any  other  strange 
forms,  across  the  globe  of  water  in 
which  they  may  be  exhibited.  In 
Devonshire,  the  peasantry  have  a 
good  term  to  express  that  wandering 
of  thought,  and  imperfect  dreanung, 
which  is  common  in  some  states  of 
disease.—*  Oh,  sir,  he  has  been  lyiog 
pretty  still ;  but  he  has  been  roadmg 
all  night."  By  this,  they  meln,  that 
the  patient,  in  imperfect  sleep,  has 
been  muttering  half-connected  sen- 
tences ;  and  the  word,  roadmgy  is 
taken  from  the  mode  in  which  they 
catch  woodcocks.  At  the  la^t  gleam 
of  evening,  the  woodcocks  rise  from 
their  shelter  in  the  woods,  and  wind 
their  way  to  the  open  vistas,  which 
lend  to  the  adjacent  meadows,  where 
they  go  to  feed  during  the  night; 
and  they  return  to  theircovert,  through 
the  same  vistas,  with  the  first  beak 
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nay,  perhaps,  it  was  quickenecr  in 
this  instance,  for  I  doubt,  if  I  had 
really  seen  the  prffiternatural  darkness, 
whether  I  should   so   readily  have 
thought  of  consulting  an  almanack,  or 
referring  to  a  barometer;   I  should 
certainly  have  gone  to    my   friend 
N ,  for  I  was  in  the  frequent  ha- 
bit of  appealing  to  him  on  any  subject 
of  natural  philosophy    on  which   I 
might  be  desirous  to  be  fully  instruct- 
ed.     It  is  clear  that  the  fabricator  of 
the  Ephesian  Diana'  could  not  pay 
real  adoration  to  his  own  work ;  and 
as  we  must  be  the  artificers  of  our 
own  dreams,  and  furnish  all  the  ma- 
terials, it  seems  difficult  to  discover 
by  what  process  the  mind  can  pre- 
sent subjects  of  surprise  to  itself;  but 
surprise  is  that  state  of  mind  which 
occurs  when  an  object  or  idea  is  pre- 
sented to  it,  which  our  previous  train 
of  thought  would  not  lead  us  to  ex- 
pect or  account  for.    In  dreams  the 
catenation  of  our  ideas  is  very  imper- 
fect and  perplexed ;  and  the  mind,  by 
forgetting  its  own  faint  and  confused 
links  of   association,  may   generate 
subjects  of  surprise  to  itself.    Them 
are  some  dreams  which  we  dream 
over  again  many  times  in  our  lives, 
but  these  dreams  are  generally  mere 
scenes,  with  little  or  no  action  or 
dialogue.    I  formerly  often  dreamed 
that  I  was  standing  on  a  broad  road 
by  the  side  of  a  piece  of  water,  (in 
which  geese  were  swimming,)  sur- 
rounding the  base  of  a  green  hill,  on 
the  summit  of  which  were  the  ruins 
of  a  castle :  the  sun  shining  brightly, 
and  the  blue  sky  throwing  out  the 
yellow  stonework  of  the  ruin  in  strong 
relief.    This  dream  always  gave  mo 
an    indefinite    sense    of    pleasure. 
I   fancied   I    had   formed  it   from 
some     picture     that    I    might    at 
some  time  have  casually  seen  and 
forgotten ;  but  a  few  years  ago  I 
visited  the  village  in  which  I  was 
bom,  and  from  which  I  had  been  re- 
moved when  about  three  and  a  half 
years  old.    I  found  that  I  well  re- 
membered many  things  which  might 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  a  child. 
The  house  in  which  my  parents  re- 
sided was  little  changed ;  and  I  re- 
membered every  room,  and  the  pic- 
tures on  the  Dutch  tiles  snrroanding 
the  fireplace  of  that  which  had  been 


of  morning.     At  the  end  of  these 
vistas,  which  they  call  'cock-roads,* 
the  woodcock  catchers  suspend  nets 
to  intercept  the  birds  in  their  evening 
and  morning  flights,  and  great  num- 
bers are  taken  in  this  manner;  the 
time  when  they  suspend  the  nets, 
IS  called  roading-time ;  and  thus,  by 
applying  the  term,  reading,  to  dis- 
turbed and  muttered  sleep,  they  com- 
Sare  the  dim,  loose  thoughts  of  the 
alf-dreaming  patient,  to  the  flight  of 
the  woodcocks,  wheeling  their  way 
through  the    gloomy   and    darkling 
woods.    It  has  been  asserted  that  we 
never  feel  surprise  in  our  dreams ; 
and  that  we  do  not  reason  on  the 
subjects  which  they  present  to  us. 
This,  from   my'  own    experience,  I 
know   to    be    a    mistake.     I   once 
dreamed,  whilst  residing  with  a  friend 
in  London,    that  %n    entering   his 
breakfast- room,  the  morning  was  un- 
commonly dark ;  but  not  very  much 
more  so  than  sometimes  occurs  in  a 
November  fog,  when,  as  some  one  has 
said,  the  thick  yellow  air  makes  you 
think  you  are  walking  through  pease- 
soup,  and  the  sun,  when  seen  at  all, 
looks  like  the  yolk  of  a  poached  egg 
floating  on  it.    My  friend  was  seated 
alone  by  the  table,  resting  bis  head 
thoughtfully  on  his  hand,  when,  look- 
ing towards  me,  with  a  very  serious 
countenance,    he  said  —  *  Can   you 
account  for  this  darkness  ?    There  is 
no  eclipse  stated  in  the  almanack. 
Soioae  change  is  taking  place  in  our 
system.     Go  to  N ,  (a  philoso- 
phical neighbour,  who  lived  within 
three  doors  of  our  house,)  and  ask  if 
he  can  explain  it.*     I  certainly  felt 
mnch  surprised  at  my  friend's  obser- 
vations.   I  went  to  N *8  house — 

or,  rather,  I  found  myself  in  his 
room.  He  was  walking  up  and  down 
the  room  in  evident  perplexity ;  and, 
turning  to  me,  said,  'This  is  very 
extraordinary!  A  change  is  taking 
place  in  our  system !— look  at  the 
barometer.'--!  looked  at  the  baro- 
meter, which  appeared  to  be  hanging 
in  its  usual  place  in  the  room,  and 
saw,  with  great  surprise,  that  the 
tube  was  without  quicksilver  ;  it  had 
fallen  almost  entirely  down  to  the 
bulb.  Certainly  in  this  dream  I  felt 
great  surprise,  and  that  the  faculty  of 
reason  was  not  suspended  is  apparent. 
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oft  niiraery.  I  pointed  out  the  houe 
where  sugar-candy  had  formerly  been 
sold,  and  went  to  the  veiy  n^  in  the 
chorchyard  where  I  had  been  led, 
when  a  child,  to  call  oat  my  nane 
and  hear  the  echo  from  the  tower.  I 
then  went  l^  a  pathway,  thioogfa 
aome  fields,  which  led  to  a  neigh- 
bonring  town.  In  the^  fields  I  re- 
cognised a  remarkable  stone  stile, 
and  a  bank  on  which  I  had  gathered 
daisies;  then,  extending  my  roate, 
that  I  might  return  to  the  village  by 
a  different  ooorse,  suddenly  the  pro- 
totype ef  my  often  dreamed  dream 
stood  before  me.  The  day  was  bright. 
There  was  the  blue  sky — the  green 
hill-— the  geese  in  the  sarronading 
water.  *  £i  erery  form  of  the  thing 
my  dream  made  tme  and  good.'  The 
distance  of  this  spot  from  the  boose 
of  my  birth  was  rather  a  long  walk 
for  a  child  so  young;  and,  therefore,  I 
suppose  I  might  only  once  or  twice 
have  seen  it,  and  then  only  in  the 
summer,  or  in  bright  weather.  I  have 
said  that  that  dream,  whenever  it  re- 
curred, always  impressed  me  with  an 
indefinite  sense  of  pleasure ;  was  not 
this  fi>eling  an  echo,  a  redolence,  of 
the  happy,  lively  sensations  with 
which,  as  a  child,  I  had  first  witness- 
ed the  scene?  It  is  dngnlar  that, 
remembering  so  many  objects  much 
less  likely  to  have  fixed  themselves 
on  the  memory,  I  should  have  so  ut- 
terly forgotten,  in  my  waking  hours, 
the  real  existence  of  that  of  which  my 
dream  had  so  fiuthfully  Daguerreo- 
typed ;  and  it  is  not  less  remarkable 
that  I  have  never  had  the  dream  since 
I  recognised  its  original.  I  think  I 
can  account  for  this,  but  wlU  not  now 
attempt  it,  as  the  length  of  my  epistle 
may  probably  have  pat  you  in  a  fair 
way  of  having  dreams  of  your  own.— 
Ever  faithfully  yours. 

"  C.  S." 

This  last  dream  of  our  friend  ex- 
hibits one  of  the  phenomena  of  me- 
mory, which  may  not  be  unconnected 
with  another,  curious,  and  I  suppose 


common.  Did  yon  never  feel  a  sense 
of  a  redapUcation  of  any  passittg 
occurrence,  act,  or  scene — something 
which  you  were  sayfaig  or  doing,  or  in 
whieh  yon  were  actor  or  spectator? 
Did  yon  never,  while  the  oecnrrenoe 
was  taking  plaee,  suddenly  feel  aon- 
adoasaeas  nS  its  pre-exiatence  and 
pK-acting;  that  the  whole  had  passed 
before,  just  as  it  was  then  passing:, 
even  to  the  details  of  place,  persons, 
words,  and  dicnmstaacea,  «id  tins 
not  in  events  of  importance,  bat  moet- 
ij  in  those  of  no  importance  what- 
ever ;  as  if  liie  and  all  its  phenomena 
were  a  duplicate  in  itself^  and  that  that 
which  is  acting  here,  w^re  at  the  same 
time  acting  also' elsewhere,  and  the 
fact  IV  ere  suddenly  revealed  to  yon?  I 
call  this  one  of  the  phenomoia  of  me- 
mory, because  it  may  posmUy  be  ac- 
counted for  by  ftie  repercussion  of  a 
nerve,  an  organ,  which,  like  the  stringof 
an  instrnment  unequally  struck,  will 
double  the  somid.  Vibrations  of  me- 
mory— ^vibrations  of  imagination  are 
curious  things  upon  which  to  speculate ; 
but  not  now,  Eusebius — ^you  most 
woiiL  this  out  yourself. 

What  a  curious  story  is  that  ot 
Pan.*  ^^Pan  is  dead,"— -great  Pan 
is  dead^-^as  told  by  Plutarch.  Was 
not  one  oommiss&oned  by  dream  or 
vision  to  go  to  a  particular  place  to 
proclaim  it  there ;  mid  is  it  not  added 
that  the  cry  ^' great  Pan  is  dead,' 
was  re-echoed  from  shore  to  shore, 
and  that  this  happened  at  the  time  of 
the  ceasing  of  oiades  ? 

It  little  matters  whether  yon  k)ok 
to  public  events  or  private  histories— 
you  will  see  signs  and  omens,  and 
wondrous  visitations,  prefiguring  sad 
accomplishing  their  purposes ;  and  if 
occasionally,  when  too  they  are  indis- 
putable, they  seem  to  accomplish  so 
end,  it  may  be  only  a  seeming  non- 
accomplishment — but  suppose  it  real, 
it  would  then  the  more  follow,  that 
they  arise  necessarily  from  the  nature 
of  things,  though  a  nature  with 
which  we  are  not  aoquahited.  There 
is  an  unaccountaUe  sympathy  and 


*  There  is  an  exquisite  little  poem,  taken  firom  this  paaaage  of  Plst:rjk»at 
onee  imagiBatiTe  and  true,  for  hidden  traths  are  embodied  in  the  *M»giiii«  wock- 
ings  of  Che  poet's  imagioatiini,  by  Miss  Barrett. 
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connexion  between  all  animated  na- 
ture— perhaps  the  invisible,  as  well  as 
the  visible.  Did  yon  never  remark, 
that  in  a  crowded  room,  if  yon  fix 
jonr  eyes  upon  any  one  person,  he 
will  be  sure  soon  to  look  at  yon? 
Whence  is  this  more  than  electric 
power!  AVorderfal  is  that  of  yawn- 
ing, that  it  is'commanicable ; — it  is  so 
common,  that  the  why  escapes  oar 
observation.  This  attractive  power, 
the  fascination  of  the  eye,  is  stiU  more 
wonderful.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  su- 
perstition of  the  ^^  Evil  Eye,^*  and  the 
vulgarly  believed  mischief  of  ^^  being 
overlooked." 

Of  private-  histories — I  should  like 
to  see  the  result  of  a  commission  to 
collect  and  enquire  into  the  authen- 
ticity of  anecdotes  bearing  upon  this 
subject.  I  will  tell  yon  one,  which  is 
traditionary  in  oar  famUy — of  whom 
one  was  of  the  dramaiis  persona.  You 
know  the  old  popular  ballad  of  ^^  Mar- 
garet's Ghost " — 


4€ 


In  glided  Margaret's  grimly  ghost, 
And  stood  at  William's  feet" 


You  do  not  know,  perhi^s,  that  it  ia 
founded  on  truth.    William  was  Lord 

S ,  who  had  jilted  Margaret ;  she 

died;  and  after  death  appeared  to 
him — and,  it  is  said,  gave  him  the 
choice  of  two  tbmgs — to  die  within  a 
week,  or  to  vow  constancy,  never  to 
marry.  He  gave  the  solemn  promise 
to  the  ghost.  We  must  transfer  the 
scene  to  the  living  world  of  pleasure. 

Lord  S- is  at  Bath.    He  is  in  the 

rooms  ;  suddenly  he  starts — is  so 
overcome  as  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion— ^his  eyes  are  riveted  upon  one 


person,  the  beautiful  Mary  T , 

whose  father  resided  in  great  style 
and  fashion  at  Bathford.  It  was  her 
resemblance  to  Margaret,  her  asto- 
nishing resemblance,  that  overcame 
him.  He  thought  the  ghost  had  again 
appeared.  He  was  introduced — ^and, 
our  family  tradition  says,  was  for  a 
length  of  time  a  daily  visitor  at  Bath- 
ford,  where  his  habit  was,  to  say 
little,  but  to  sit  opposite  to,  and  fix 
his  eyes  upon  the  lovely  face  of  Mary 

T .    The  family  not  liking  this, 

for  there  was  no  declaration  on  his 

part,  removed  Mary  T to  the 

house  of  some  relative  in  London. 

There  Lord  S followed  her,  and 

pursued  his  daily  habit  of  profound 
admiration.  At  length  the  lady  spoke, 
and  asked  him  his  intentions  with 
regard  to  her  guest.  Lord  S — —  was 
in  the  greatest  agitation,  rose,  burst 
into  tears,  and  left  the  house.  Time 
passed ;   and  here  nothing  more  is 

said  of  Mary  T ;  Lord  S saw 

her  no  more.  But  of  him,  it  is  add- 
ded,  that,  being  persuaded  by  his 
family  and  friends,  he  consented  to 
marry — ^that  the  bride  and  her  rela- 
tives were  at  the  appointed  hour  at 
the  church — that  no  bridegroom  was 
there — that  messengers  sent  to  en- 
quire for  him  brought  back  the  iright- 
fvl  intelligence,  that  he  was  no  more. 
He  had  suddenly  expired. 

My  dear  Eusebius,  with  this  stoiy 
I  terminate  my  long  letter.  Bumi- 
nate  upon  the  contents.  Revolved  in 
your  mind,  they  will  yield  a  rich  har- 
vest of  thought.  I  hope  to  be  at  the 
reaping.    Ever  yours,  &c. 
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A  MOTHER  TO  HER  FORSAKEN  CHILD. 

My  child— my  first-born  I    Oh,  I  weep 

To  think  of  thee— thy  bitter  lot ! 
The  fair  fond  babe  that  strives  to  creep 

Unto  the  breast  where  thou  art  noty 
Awakes  a  piercing  pang  within, ' 

And  calls  to  mind  thy  heavy  wrong. 
Alas !  I  weep  not  for  my  sin — 

To  thy  dark  lot  these  tears  belong. 

Thy  little  arms  stretch  forth  in  vain 

To  meet  a  mother's  fond  embrace ; 
Alas !  in  weariness  or  pain, 

Thou  gazcst  on  a  hireling's  face. 
I  left  thee  in  thy  rosy  sleep — 

I  dared  not  then  kneel  down  to  bless ; 
Now — !iow,  albeit  thon  may'st  weep, 

Thou  canst  not  to  my  bosom  press. 

My  child!  though  beauty  tint  thy  check, 

A  deeper  dye  its  bloom  will  claim, 
When  lips  all  pitiless  shall  speak 

Thy  moumfnl  legacy  of  shame. 
Perchance,  when  love  shall  gently  steal 

To  thy  young  breast  all  pure  as  snow. 
This  cruel  thought  shall  wreck  thy  weal, 

27/c  mot/icr's  gitilt  doth  lurk  below, 

J.  D. 


SUM3IER  NOONTIDE. 

"Unruffled  the  pure  ether  shines, 
O'er  the  blue  flood  no  vapour  sails, 

Bloom-laden  are  the  cliDging  vines. 
All  odour- fraught  the  vales. 

There's  not  a  ripple  on  the  main, 

There's  not  a  breath  to  stir  the  leaves; 

The  sunlight  falls  upon  the  plain 
Beside  the  silent  sheaves. 

The  drowsy  herd  forget  to  crop, 

The  bee  is  cradled  in  the  balm : 
If  but  one  little  leaf  should  drop, 

Twould  break  the  sacred  calm. 

From  the  wide  sea  leaps  up  no  voice, 

^luto  is  the  forest,  mute  the  rill ; 
"Whilst  the  glad  earth  sang  forth  Rejoice^ 

God's  whisper  said — Be  stilL 

Her  pulses  in  a  lull  of  rest, 

In  hush  submissive  Nature  lies. 
With  folded  palms  upon  her  breast, 

Dreaming  of  yon  fair  skies. 

J.D. 
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TO  CLASA. 

I  would  not  wc  should  meet  again — 

We  twain  who  loved  so  fond, 
Although  through  years  and  years  afar, 

I  wish'd  for  nought  beyond. 

Yet  do  I  love  thee  none  the  less ; 

And  aye  to  mc  it  seems, 
There's  not  on  earth  so  fair  a  thing 

As  thou  art  in  my  di'eams. 

All,  all  hath  darkly  changed  beside, 

Grown  old,  or  stem,  or  chill — 
Alt,  save  one  hoarded  spring-tide  gleam. 

Thy  smile  that  Itaunts  mc  Ml! 

My  brow  is  but  the  register 

Of  youth's  and  joy's  decline ; 
I  would  not  trace  such  record  too 

Deep  graven  upon  thine. 

I  would  not  see  how  rudely  Time 

Hath  dealt  with  all  thy  store 
Of  bloom  and  promise — 'tis  enough 

To  know  the  haiTest's  o'er. 

I  would  not  that  one  glance  to-day, 
One  glance  through  clouds  and  tears, 

Should  mar  the  image  in  my  soul 
That  love  hath  shrined  for  years. 

J.D. 


SECLUSION. 

t 

The  heart  in  sacred  peace  may  dwell. 

Apart  from  convent  gloom — 
To  matins  and  to  vespers  rise, 

'Mid  nature's  song  and  bloom : 

Or  in  the  busy  haunts  of  life, 

In  gay  or  restless  scene, 
In  sanctuary  calm  abide. 

As  vestal  saint  serene. 

It  is  the  pure  and  holy  thought, 

The  spotless  veil  within, 

That  screens  pollution  from  the  breast^ 

And  hides  a  world  of  sin. 

J.  D. 
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A  Talm  in  Two  Pabtb.— Past  L 


Chapteb  I. 


•*  Ler«  see  the  d«Tirs  witlL 
What  hare  wo  here  ?  * 
•       ••••• 

«Fint«rtkeKiQg.   Wbalehdi 


A  prettj  plo^  well  cbosea  to  build  npan.* 


? 
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It  was  in  the  month  ot  May  1574, 
and  in  the  city  of  Paris,  that,  at  an 
honr  of  the  night  which  in  these  days 
might  be  considered  somewhat  early, 
but  which  at  that  period  was  already 
late,  two  personages  were  seated  in  a 
gloomy  room,  belonging  to  a  small 
and  ancient  hotel,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  old  palace  of  the 
Louvre,  with  which  it  was  supposed 
to  communicate  by  courts  and  pas- 
sages little  known  and  seldom  used. 

One  of  these  personages  was  a 
woman  of  middle  age,  whose  form, 
although  full,  was  peculiarly  well 
made,  and  whose  delicate  but  well 
fleshed  hands  were  of  striking  beauty. 
The  fair  face  was  fnU  and  fat,  but 
very  pale ;  the  eyes  were  fine  and 
dark,  and  the  whole  expression  of  her 
physiognomy  was  in  general  calm, 
almost  to  mildness.  But  yet  there 
lurked  a  haughty  air  on  that  pale 
brow ;  and  at  times  a  look  of  search- 
ing inquisitiveness,  amounting  almost 
to  cunning,  shot  from  those  dark 
eyes.  Her  ample  dress  was  entirely 
black,  and  unrelieved  by  any  ef  the 
embroidery  or  ornament  so  much 
lavished  upon  the  dress  of  the  higher 
classes  at  that  time ;  a  pair  of  long 
white  ruffles  turned  back  upon  the 
sleeve,  and  a  large  standing  collar  of 
spotless  purity,  alone  gave  light  to 
the  dark  picture  of  her  form.  Upon 
her  head  she  wore  a  sort  of  skull-cap 
of  black  velvet,  descending  with  a 
sharp  peak  upon  her  foi*ehoad — the 
cowl-like  air  of  which  might  almost 
have  given  her  the  appearance  of  the 
superior  of  some  monastic  communi- 
ty, had  not  the  cold  imperious  nhv- 
siognomy  of  the  aooess  Dcen  modi- 
fled,  by  a  frequent  bland  smile,  which 
showed  her  power  of  assuming  the 
arts  of  seduction  at  will,  and  her 
practice  of  courts.    She  leaned  her 


arms  upon  the  table,  whilst  she 
studied  with  evident  curiosity  eveiy 
movement  of  her  companion,  who 
was  eagaged  in  poring,  by  the  light 
of  a  lamp,  ever  a  variety  of  strange 
manuscripts,  all  covered  with  the 
figm«8,  cypben,  and  hieroglyphics 
used  in  eainlistic  calculations. 

This  other  personage  was  a  man, 
whose  appearance  of  age  seemed  to 
be  more  studied  than  real.  His  grey 
hair,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
times,  feu  in  thick  locks  upon  his 
shoulders;  and  a  white  beard  swept 
his  dark  velvet  robe,  which  was 
fashioned  to  bestow  upon  him  an  air 
of  priestly  dignify ;  but  his  face  wis 
florid,  and  foil  of  vigour,  and  the 
few  wrii&les  wans  fnirowed  only 
upon  hw  braw. 

Around  the  room,  the  dark  old 
panels  of  which,  unrelieved  by  pic- 
tures and  hangings,  readeied  it 
gloomy  and  severe,  were  scattered 
books  and  instruments,  such  as  were 
need  by  the  astronomers,  or  rather 
astrologeiB,  of  the  day,  and  a  variety 
•of  other  olgeets  of  a  bizane  and  mys- 
terious fbnn,  wfaieh,  as  the  light  of  the 
lamp  flickered  feebly  upon  them, 
might  have  been  taken,  in  their  dark 
nooks,  for  the  orouching  forms  of 
familiar  imps,  attendant  upon  a 
sorcerer,  ilter  some  stndy  of  his 
mannscripta,  the  old  man  shook  his 
head,  and,  rising,  walked  to  the  win- 
dow, which  sto^  open  upon  a  heavy 
stone  balcony.  The  night  was  bright 
and  calm ;  not  a  doud,  not  a  vapour 
dimmed  the  glitter  of  the  countless 
myriads  of  stars  in  ihe  finnament; 
and  the  moon  poured  down  a  flood  of 
light  upon  the  roots  of  the  snrroonduig 
houses,  and  on  the  dark  towers  of  the 
not  far  distant  Louvre,  which  seemed 
quietly  sleeping  in  the  mild  night-air, 
whilst  within  were  fennenting  pas- 
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8ioiis,  many  and  dark,  like  the  trou- 
bled dreams  of  the  apparently  tran- 
quil sleeper.  Jis  the  old  man  stepped 
upon  the  balcony,  he  turned  up  his 
head  with  an  assumed  air  of  inspira- 
tion to  the  sky,  and  considered  the 
stars  long  and  in  silence.  The  female 
had  also  risen  and  followed  him  to 
tlie  window ;  but  she  remained  cau- 
tiously in  the  shadow  of  the  interior 
of  the  room,  whence  she  watched 
with  increasing  interest  the  face  of 
the  astrologer.  Again,  after  this 
study  of  the  stars,  the  old  man  re- 
turned to  his  table,  and  began  to 
trace  new  figures  in  various  comers 
of  the  patterned  horoscopes,  and 
make  new  calculations.  The  female 
stood  before  him,  resting  her  hands 
upon  the  table,  awaiting  with  patience 
the  result  of  these  mysteries  of  the 
cabala. 

*'  Each  new  experience  verifies  the 
former,"  said  the  astrologer,  raising 
up  his  head  at  last.  ^^  The  truth  can- 
not be  concealed  from  your  majesty. 
II  is  hours  are  numbered— he  cannot 
live  long." 

"  And  it  is  of  a  surety  he^  of  whom 
the  stars  thus  speak  ?  "  enquired  the 
female  thus  addressed,  without  emotion. 

^^  The  horoscopes  all  clash  and  cross 
each  other  in  many  lines,"  answered 
the  astrologer:  "but  they  are  not 
confounded  with  his.  The  horoscope 
of  near  and  inevitable  death  is  that 
of  your  son  Charles,  the  King." 

'^  I  know  that  he  must  die,"  said  the 
Queen  mother  coldly,  sitting  down. 

The  astrologer  raised  for  an  instant 
his  deep-set,  but  piei*cing  grey  eyes, 
to  the  pale,  passionless  face  of  the 
Queen,  as  if  he  could  have  read  the 
thoughts  passing  within.  There  was 
almost  a  sneer  upon  his  lip,  as  though 
he  would  have  said,  that  perhaps 
none  knew  it  better;  but  that  ex- 
prcs:<^ion  flickered  only,  like  a  passing 
flash  of  faint  summer  lightning,  and 
he  quickly  resumed — 

"But  about  this  f)oint  of  death  are 
centred  many  confused  and  jarring 
lines  in  an  inextricable  web ;  and 
bright  as  they  look  to  vulgar  eyes, 
yon  stars  in  the  heavens  shine  with  a 
luj'id  light  to  those  who  know  to  look 
upon  them  with  the  eyes  of  science ; 
and  upon  their  path  is  a  dim  trail  of 
blood— troubled  and  harassed  shall  bo 
tli€  last  hours  of  tikis  reign^'^ 
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"  But  what  shall  be  '  the  issue, 
Buggieri  ?  "  said  the  Queen  eagerly. 
"  Since  Charles  must  die,  I  must  re- 
sign myself  to  the  will  of  destiny," 
she  added,  with  an  air  of  pious  hu- 
mility ;  aiid  then,  as  if  throwing  aside 
a  mask  which  she  thought  needless 
before  the  astrologer,  she  continued 
with  a  bitterness  which  amounted  al- 
most to  passion  in  one  externally  so 
cold — "Since  Charles  must  die,  he 
can  be  spared.  He  has  thrown  off  my 
maternal  authority ;  and  with  the  ob- 
stinacy of  suspicion,  he  has  thwarted 
all  my  efforts  to  resume  that  power 
which  he  has  wrested  from  mc,  and 
which  his  weak  hands  wield  so  ill. 
He  has  been  taught  to  look  upon  me 
with  mistrust ;  in  vain  I  have  com- 
bated this  influence,  and  if  it  grow 
upon  him,  mistrust  will  ripen  into 
hate.  He  regrets  that  great  master- 
stroke of  policy,  which,  by  destroying 
all  those  cursed  Huguenots,  delivered 
us  at  one  blow  from  our  most  deadly 
enemies.  He  has  spoken  of  it  with 
horror.  He  has  dared  to  blame  me. 
He  has  taken  Henry  of  Navarre,  the 
recusant  Huguenot,  the  false  waver- 
ing Catholic,  to  his  counsels  lately. 
Hejs  my  son  no  longer,  since  he  no 
longer  acknowledges  his  mother's 
will :  and  he  can  be  spared !  But 
when  he  is  gone,  what  shall  be  tlio 
issue,  Buggieri?  how  stand  the  other 
horoscopes  ?  " 

"  The  stars  of  the  two  Henrjs  rise 
together  in  the  heavens  "  replied  the 
Queen^s  astrologer  and  confidant. 
"Before  them  stands  a  house  of 
double  glory,  which  promises  a  doublo 
crown ;  but  the  order  of  the  heavens 
is  not  such  that  I  can  read  as  yet, 
which  of  the  two  shall  first  enter  it, 
or  enter  it  alone." 

"  A  double  crown ! "  said  the  Queen 
musingly.  "  Henry  of  Anjou,  my  son, 
is  king  of  Poland,  and  on  his  brother's 
death  is  rightful  king  of  France. 
Yes,  and  he  shall  be  king  of  France, 
and  wear  its  crown.  Henry  never 
thwarted  his  mother's  will,  he  was 
ever  pliant  as  a  reed  to  do  her  bid- 
ding ;  and  when  he  is  king,  Catherine 
of  Medicis  may  again  resume  the  reins 
of  power.  You  had  predicted  that 
he  would  soon  return  to  France ;  and 
I  promised  him  he  should  return, 
when  unwillingly  he  accepted  that 
barbarian  crown,  whkh  Charles*  sel- 
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fish  policy  forced  upon  him,  in  order  to 
rid  himself  of  a  brother  whom  be  bated 
as  a  rival — bated  because  I  loved  him. 
Yes,  he  shall  return  to  resume  bis  right- 
f  nl  crown— a  double  crown  I  But  Hen- 
ry of  Navarre  also  wears  a  crown,  al- 
though it  be  a  barren  one — although 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre  bestow  up- 
on him  a  mere  empty  title.    Shall  it 
be  his— the  double  crown  ?    Oh !  no  1 
no !    The  stars  cannot  surely  say  it. 
Should  all  my  sons  die  childless,  it 
is  his  by  right.    But  they  shall  not  die 
to  leave  him  their  heu*.     No !  sooner 
shfUl  the  last  means  be  applied,  and 
the  detested  son  perish,  as  did  his 
hated  mother,  by  one  of  those  incom- 
prehensible diseases  for  which  medi- 
cine has  no  cure.    A  double  crown  I 
Shjdl  his  be  the  crown  of  f'rance  also  ? 
Never  I    Ah !  little  did  I  think,  Rug- 
gieri,  when  I  bestowed  upon  him  my 
daughter  Margarct^s  hand,  and  thus 
lured  him  and  his  abhorred  party  to 
the  court  to  finish  them  with  one 
blow,  that  Margaret  of  Valois  would 
become  a  traitress  to  her  own  mother, 
and  protect  a  husband  whom  she  ac- 
cepted so  unwillingly !    But  Margaret 
is  ambitious  for  her  husband,  although 
she  loves  him  not,  although  she  loves 
another :    the    two  would    wish    to 
thwart  her  brothers  of  their  birthright, 
that  she  might  wear  their  crown  on 
her  own  brow.    Through  her  inter- 
vention, Henry  of  Navarre  has  escaped 
me.     He  has  outlived  the  massacre  of 
that  night  of  triumph,  when  all  his 
party  perished ;  and  now  Charles  Joves 
him,  and  c«ills  him  *  upright,  honest 
Henry; '  and  if  I  contend  not  with  fdl 
the   last   remnants   of  my    broken 
power,  my  foolish  son,  upon  his  death- 
bed, may  place  the  regency  in  his 
hands,  and  deprive  his  scorned  and  ill- 
used  mother  of  her  rights.    The  re- 
gency!    Ah!  lies  there  the  double 
crown?  Ah!  Ruggreri,  Ruggieri,  why 
can  you  only  tell  me  thus  far  and  no 
further?" 

"  Madam,"  replied  the  wary  astro- 
loger, "  the  stars  run  in  their  slow 
unerring  course.  We  cannot  compel 
their  path  ;  we  can  only  read  their 
dictates." 

Catherine  do  Medicis  rose  and  ap- 
proached the  window,  through  which 
she  contemplated  the  face  of  the 
Dright  heavens. 

"Mysterious  orbs  of  light,"  she 


said,  strotching  forth  her  arms — ''  ye 
who  rule  our  destinies,  roil  on,  ruU 
on,  and  tarry  not.  Accomplish  your 
great  task  of  fate ;  bnt  be  it  quickly^ 
that  I  may  know  what  awaits  me  in 
that  secret  scroll  spread  out  above  on 
which  ye  write  the  fatore.  Let  me 
learn  the  good,  that  I  may  be  prepared 
to  greet  it — the  ill,  that  I  may  know 
how  to  parry  it." 

Strange  was  the  compound  of  that 
credulous  mind,  which,  whilst  it 
sought  in  the  stars  the  announcement 
of  an  inevitable  fate,  hoped  to  find  in 
its  own  resources  the  means  of  avoid- 
ing it — ^which,  whilst  it  listened  to 
their  supposed  dictates  as  a  slave, 
strove  to  command  them  as  a  mis- 
tress. 

**  And  the  fourth  horoscope  that  I 
have  bid  yon  draw?  "  said  the  Qaeen, 
returning  to  the  astrologer.  *'How 
stands  it?" 

"  The  star  of  your  youngest  son, 
the  Duke  of  Alcn^on,  is  towering  also 
to  its  culminating  point,"  replied  the 
old  man,  looking  over  the  papers  be- 
fore him.  "  But  it  is  nebulous  and 
dim,  and  shines  only  by  a  borrowed 
light — that  of  another  star  which  rises 
with  it  to  the  zenith.  They  both 
pursue  the  same  path ;  and  if  the  star 
of  Alen^n  reach  that  house  of  gloiy 
to  which  it  tends,  that  other  star  will 
shine  with  such  a  lustre  as  shall  dim 
all  other  lights,  however  bright  and 
glorious  they  now  may  be." 

''Ha!  is  it  so?"  said  Catherine 
thoughtfully.  ''  Alen^on  conspires 
also  to  catch  the  tottering  crown 
which  falls  from  the  dying  head  of 
Charles.  But  he  is  too  weak  and 
wavering  to  pursue  a  steady  purpose. 
He  is  led,  Rnggieri — ^he  is  led.  He 
is  taught  to  believe  that  since  his  elder 
brother  has  chosen  the  crown  of  Po- 
land, it  is  his  to  claim  the  thnwe 
which  death  will  soon  leave  vacant. 
But  he  wants  finnness  of  will— it  is 
another  that  guides  his  feeble  hand. 
That  star  which*  aspires  to  follow  in 
the  track  of  Alenoon— I  know  it  well, 
Rnggieri.  It  is  that  of  the  ambitions 
favourite  of  my  youngest  son,  of 
Philip  de  la  Mole.  It  is  he  who 
pushes  him  on.  It  is  he  who  wonld 
see  his  master  on  the  throne,  in  order 
to  throne  it  in  his  place.  ^  He  has  that 
influence  over  Alen^on  which  the  mo* 
ther  possesses  no  longer;  anud  were 
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Alcn^on  king,  it  would  be  Philip  do 
la  Mole  who  would  rule  the  destinies 
of  France,  not  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
Beneath  that  exterior  of  thoughtless 
levity,  lie  a  bold  spirit  and  an  ^rdent 
ambition.  He  is  an  enemy  not  to  bo 
despised;  and  he  shall  be  provided 
for.  Aleuijon  protects  him— my  fool- 
ish Margaret  loves  him — ^but  there 
are  still  means  to  be  employed  which 
may  cardie  love  to  hate,  and  poison 
the  secret  cup  of  sympathy.  They 
shall  be  employed.  Ha !  Aleu^on 
would  be  king,  and  Philip  de  la  Mole 
would  lord  it  over  the  spirits  of  the 
house  of  Medicis.  But  they  must  be 
bold  indeed  who  would  contend  with 
Catherine.  Pursue,  Ruggieri,  pursue. 
This  star,  which  way  does  it  tend?  " 

'^  It  aspires  to  the  zenith,  madam," 
replied  the  astrologer.  "  But,  as  I 
have  said,  upon  the  track  there  is  a 
trail  of  blood." 

Catherine  smiled. 

"  My  youngest  son  has  already  been 
here  to  consult  you ;  I  think  you  told 
.me  ?  "  she  said,  with  an  enquiring  look 
to  the  astrologer. 

"  Among  others,  who  have  come 
disguised  and  masked,  to  seek  to  read 
their  destinies  in  the  skies,  I  have 
thought  to  recognise  Monseigneur 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on,"  replied  Rug- 
gieri. "  He  was  accompapiedby  a  tall 
young  man,  of  gay  exterior  and  proud 
bearing." 

"  It  is  the  very  man ! "  exclaimed 
the  Queen.  "  And  do  they  come 
again?" 

"I  left  their  horoscope  undeter- 
mined," replied  the  astrologer,  "  and 
they  must  come  to  seek  an  answer  to 
niy  researches  in  the  stars." 

"  Let  the  stars  lie,  Ruggieri — do  you 
h^ar?"  pursued  Catherine.  "What- 
ever  the  stars  may  say,  you  must 
promiso  them  every  success  in  what- 
ever enterprise  they  may  undertake. 
You  must  excite  their  highest  hopes. 
Push  them  on  in  their  mad  career, 
that  their  plans  may  be  developed. 
Catherine  will  know  how  to  crush 
them." 

"  It  shall  be  as  your  majesty  de- 
sires," said  the  astrologer. 

As  the  Queen  and  the  astrologer 
fitill  conferred,  a  loud  knocking  at  the 
outer  gate  caused  them  to  pause. 
Steps  were  heard  ascending  the  hol- 
low-sounding stair-case. 


"  I  will  dismiss  these  importunate 
visitors,"  said  Ruggieri. 

"No," said  Catherine, "admit  them ; 
and  if  it  be  really  they  you  expect, 
leave  them  alone  after  a  time,  and 
come,  by  the  outer  passage,  to  the 
secret  cabinet :  there  will  I  be.  I  may 
have  directions  to  give;  and,  at  all 
events,  the  cabinet  may  prove  usefal, 
as  it  has  already  done." 

Impatient  knockings  now  resound- 
ed upon  the  panels  of  the  door,  and 
the  Queen-mother,  hastily  snatching 
up  a  black  velvet  mask  and  a  thick 
black  veil,  which  hung  upon  the  back 
of  her  high  carved  chair,  flung  the 
latter  over  her  head,  so  as  to  conceal 
her  features  almost  as  enth*ely  as  if 
she  had  worn  the  mask.  Ruggieri,  in 
the  meantime,  had  pushed  back  a  part 
of  the  panel  of  the  oak  walls,  and 
when  Catherine  had  passed  through  it 
into  a  little  room  beyond,  again  closed 
this  species  of  secret  door,  so  effectu- 
ally that  it  would  have  been  Impossible 
to  discover  any  trace  of  the  aperture. 
The  astrologer  then  went  to  open 
the  outer  door.  The  persons  who  en- 
tered, were  two  men  whose  faces 
were  concealed  with  black  velvet 
masks,  commonly  worn  at  the  period 
both  by  men  and  women,  as  well  for 
the  purpose  of  disguise,  as  for  that 
of  preserving  the  complexion ;  their 
bearing,  as  well  as  their  style  of  dress, 
proclaimed  them  to  be  young  and  of 
courtly  habits. 

The  first  who  entered  was  of  small 
stature,  and  utterly  wanting  in  dignity 
of  movement;  and,  although  prece- 
dence into  the  room  seemed  to  have 
been  given  him  by  a  sort  of  deference, 
he  turned  back  again  to  look  at  hjs 
companion,  with  an  evident  hesitation 
of  purpose,  before  he  advanced  fully 
into  the  apartment.  The  young  man 
who  followed  him  was  of  tall  stature, 
and  of  manly  but  graceful  bearing.  His 
step  was  firm,  and  his  head  was  car- 
ried high ;  whilst  the  small  velvet  cap 
placed  jauntily  on  one  side  upon  his 
head,  the  light  brown  curling  hair  of 
which  was  boldly  pushed  back  from 
the  broad  forehead  and  temples,  ac- 
'  cording  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
seemed  disposed  as  if  purposely  to 
give  evidence  of  a  certain  gaiety,  al- 
most recklessness,  of  character.'  The 
astrologer,  after  giving  them  admit- 
tance,   returned   to   his  table,    and 
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sitting  down,  demanded  what  mi^lit 
be  their  bidding  at  that  hour  of  the 
nij^ht !  At  his  words  the  smaller,  bnt 
apparently  the  more  important  of  the 
two  personages,  made  a  sign  to  his 
companion  to  speak  ;  and  the  latter, 
advancing  boldly  to  the  table,  de- 
manded of  the  old  man  whether  he 
did  not  know  him. 

*^  Whether  I  know  you  or  know  you 
not,  matters  but  little,"  replied  the 
astrologer  ;  "  althou<]:h  few  things 
can  be  concealed  before  the  eye  of 
science." 

At  these  words  the  smaller  young 
man  shuffled  uneasily  with  his  feet, 
and  plucked  at  the  cloak  of  his  com- 
panion. Ruggieri  continued — "  But 
I  will  not  seek  to  pierce  the  mystery 
of  a  disguise  which  can  have  no 
control  over  the  ways  of  destiny. 
Whether  I  know  you  or  not,  I  recog- 
nise you  well.  Already  have  you 
been  here  to  enquire  into  the  dark 
secrets  of  the  future.  I  told  you  then, 
that  we  must  wait  to  judge  the  move- 
ments of  the  stars.  Would  you  know 
further  now  ?  " 

"  That  is  the  purpose  of  our  com- 
ing," said  the  latter  of  the  two  young 
men,  to  whom  the  office  of  spokesman 
had  been  given.  "  We  have  come, 
although  at  this  late  hour  of  the  night, 
because  the  matter  presses  on  which 
we  would  know  our  fate." 

"  Yes,  the  matter  presses,"  replied 
the  astrologer ;  *'  for  I  have  read  the 
stars,  and  I  have  calculated  the  chances 
of  your  destinies." 

The  smaller  personage  pressed  for- 
ward at  these  words,  as  if  ftill  of  eager 
curiosity.  The  other  maintained  the 
same  easy  bearing  that  seemed  his 
usual  habit. 

The  astrologer  turned  over  a  variety 
of  mysterious  papers,  as  if  searching 
among  them  for  the  ciphers  that  he 
needed ;  then,  consultiiM;^  the  pages  of 
a  book,  he  again  traced  several 
figures  upon  a  parchment ;  and  at 
length,  after  the  seeming  calculation 
of  some  minutes,  he  raised  his  head, 
and  addressing  himself  to  the  smaller 
man,  said — 

*^  You  have  an  enterprise  in  hand, 
young  man,  upon  which  not  only  yoor 
own  destinies  and  those  of  your  com- 
panion, bnt  of  many  thousands  of 
joor  fellow  creatnrca  depend !    Your 


enterprise  is  grand,  joor  destiny  is 
noble." 

The  young  men  turned  to  look  at 
each  other ;  and  he,  who  had  as  yet 
not  broken  silence,  said,  with  an 
eager  palpitating  curiosity,  althongk 
the  tones  of  his  voice  were  ill  assured — 

"And  what  say  the  stars?  Will 
it  succeed  ?  " 

"  Go  on,  and  prosper ! "  replied  the 
astrologer.  "  A  noble  course  lies  be- 
fore you.  Go  on,  and  success  the 
most  brilliant  and  the  most  proo^ 
attends  you." 

"  Ha!  there  is,  after  all,  some  troth 
in  your  astrology,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  !  "  said  the  first  speaker  gaily. 

''  Why  have  yon  donbted,  young 
man  ? "  pnrsued  the  astrologer  se- 
verely. *'  The  stars  err  not — cannot 
err." 

"Pardon  me,  father,"  said  the 
young  man,  with  his  nsnal  careless 
air.  "I  will  doubt  no  further.  And 
we  shall  succeed  ?  " 

"  Beyond  your  utmost  hopes. 
Upon  your  brow,  young  man,"  con- 
tinued the  astrologer,  addressing  again 
the  smaller  person,  "  descends  a  cir- 
clet of  glory,  the  brilliancy  of  which 
shall  dazzle  every  eye.  But  stay,  all 
is  not  yet  done.  The  stars  thus  de- 
clare the  will  of  destiny  ;  but  yet,  in 
these  inscrutable  mysteries  of  fate,  it 
'  is  man's  own  will  that  must  direct 
the  course  of  events — it  is  his  own 
hand  must  strike  the  blow.  Fatality 
and  human  will  are  bound  together 
as  incomprehensibly  as  soul  and  body. 
Yon  must  still  lend  your  band  to 
secure  the  accomplishment  of  your 
own  destiny.  But  our  mighty  science 
shall  procure  for  you  so  powerful  a 
charm,  that  no  earthly  power  can 
resist  its  influence.  Stay,  I  will  re- 
turn shortly."  So  saying,  Rnggieri 
rose  and  left  the  room  by  the  door 
through  which  the  young  men  hid 
entered. 

"  What  does  he  meaa  ?  "  said  the 
shorter  of  the  yonng  men. 

"What  scatter,  Monseignenr ! '^ 
replied  the  other.  "  Does  he  BOt 
promise  us  unbounded  soceess?  I 
*  little  thought  myself,  when  I  accom- 
panied yon  hither,  that  my  bdief  in 
this  astn^gy  would  grow  up  so 
rapidly.  Long  Uve  the  dark  seieMe, 
and  the  black  old  gentleman  hHIo  pro- 
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fesses  it,  when  tfaej  lighten  onr  path     of  Charles;  and  now  the  very  hea- 


SO  brilliantly  1 

^^  Let  OS  breathe  a  little  at  onr  ease, 
until  he  returns,"  said  he  who  ap- 
peared the  more  important  personage 
of  the  two ;  and  throwing  himself  into 
a  chair,  and  remoTing  hb  mask,  he 
discovered  the  pale  face  of  a  jonng 
man,  who  might  haye  been  said  to 
possess  some  beantj,  in  spite  of  the 
irregnlarity  of  his  featnres,  had  not 
^e  expression  of  that  face  been  mar- 
red hy  a  pinched  and  peevish  look  of 
weakness  and  indecision. 

His  companion  followed  his  exam- 
ple in  removing  his  mask,  and  the  face 
thns  revealed  formed  a  striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  the  other  young  man. 
His  complexion  was  of  a  dear  pale 
brown,  relieved  by  a  flush  of  animated 
colour ;  his  brow  was  fair  and  noble ; 
his  features  were  flnely  but  not  too 
strongly  chiselled.  A  small  dark 
mustache  curled  boldly  upwards 
above  a  beautifully  traced  and  smil- 
ing mouth,  the  character  of  which  was 
at  once  resolute  and  gay,  and  strangely 
at  variance  with  the  expression  of  the 
dark  grey  eyes,  which  was  more  that 
of  tendeniess  and  melancholy.  He 
remained  standing  before  the  other 
personage,  with  one  hand  on  his  hip, 
in  an  attitude  at  once  full  of  ease  and 
deference. 

^'  Did  I  not  right,  then,  to  counsel 
yoo  as  I  have  done  in  this  matter, 
my  lord  duke,'*  he  said  to  the  other 
jonng  man,  ^^  since  the  astrologer,  in 
whom  you  have  all  confidence,  pro- 
mises ns  so  unbounded  a  success :  and 
^''on  give  full  credence  to  the  announce- 
ment of  the  stars?'' 

*^  Yes — ye^  Philip,"  answered  the 
Dnke,  reclining  beck  m  his  chair,  ai^d 
rubbing  his  hands  with  a  sort  of  in- 
ternal satisfaction. 

*'*•  Then  let  ns  act  at  once,"  con- 
tinned  the  young  man  called  Philip. 
^^  The  King  cannot  live  many  days — 
perhaps  not  many  hours.  There  is 
no^ime  to  be  lost.  Henry  of  Anjou, 
your  ^der  brother,  is  far  away ;  the 
crown  of  Poland  weighs  upon  his 
brow.  Ton  are  present.  The  troops 
have  been  taught  to  love  yon.  The 
Hngnenol  party  have  oon^ence  in 
yon.  The  pretensions  of  Henry  of 
Kavanre  to  the  Regency  must  give 
way  before  yours.  All  parties  will 
eottbiiie  to  look  ipon  yon  as  the  heir 


yens,  the  very  stars  above,  seem  to 
conspire  to  make  you  that  which  I 
would  you  should  be.  Your  fortune^ 
then,  is  in  your  own  hands." 

"  Yes.  So  it  is  I "  repUed  the  Duke. 

^^  Assemble,  then^  all  those  attached 
to  your  service  or  your  person  1 " 

"  I  will," 

"  Let  your  intention  be  known 
among  the  guards." 

"  It  shall." 

'*  As  soon  as  the  King  shall  have 
ceased  to  breathe,  seize  upon  all  the 
gates  of  the  Louvre." 

"  Yes,"  continued  the  Duke,  al- 
though his  voice,  so  eager  the  moment 
before,  seemed  to  tremble  at  the 
thought  of  so  much  decision  of  ac- 
tion. 

"  Declare  yourself  the  Master  of 
the  kingdom  in  full  parliament." 

"  Yes,"  again  replied  the  young 
Duke,  more  weakly.     "  But " 

"But  what  —  Monseigneur ! "  ex- 
claimed his  companion. 

"  But,"  continued  the  Duke  agsun^ 
with  hesitation,  "  if  Henry,  my  bro- 
ther, should  return — if  he  should  como 
to  claim  his  crown.  You  may  be  sure 
that  our  mother,  who  cares  for  him 
alone,  will  have  already  sent  off  mes- 
sengers to  advertise  him  of  Charles's 
danger,  and  bid  him  come  1" 

"  I  know  she  has,"  replied  Philip 
coolly.  "  But  I  have  already  taken 
upon  myself,  without  Monseigneur's 
instructions,  for  which  I  could  not 
wait,  to  send  off  a  sure  agent  to  inter- 
cept her  courier,  to  detain  him  at  any 
price,  to  destroy  his  despatches." 

"Philip!  what  have  you  done?'^ 
exclaimed  the  young  Duke,  in  evident 
alarm.  "  Intercept  my  mother's  cou- 
rier! Dare  to  disobey  my  mother  1 
My  Mother!  You  do  not  know  her 
then." 

"Not  know  her?"  answered  his. 
companion.  "  Who  in  this  troubled 
land  of  France  does  not  know  Cathe- 
rine of  Medicis,  her  artful  wiles,  her 
deadly  traits  of  vengeance  ?  Shake 
not  your  head,  Monseigneur!  Yon 
know  her  too.  But,  Charles  no  more, 
yon  will  have  the  crown  i^>on  your 
brow — it  will  be  yours  to  give  ordars : 
those  who  will  dare  to  disobey  you 
will  be  your  rebel  subjects.  Act,  then, 
as  king.  If  she  resist,  give  ordeis  for 
her  arrest  I" 
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"  Arrest  my  Mother !   Who  would 

dare  to  do  it?"  said  the  Duke  with 

agitation. 
**  1 1. 

"  Oh,  no— no — La  Mole !  Nerer 
would  I  take  upon  myself" 

"  Take  upon  yourself  to  be  a  King, 
if  you  would  be  one,"  said  the  Duke's 
confidant,  with  energy. 

"  We  will  speak  more  of  this," 
hastily  interposed  the  wavering  Duke. 
*^  Uush  I  some  one  comes.  It  is  this 
Ruggieri  I " 

In  truth  the  astrologer  re-entered 
the  room.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a 
small  object  wrapped  in  a  white  cloth, 
which  he  laid  down  upon  the  table ; 
ftud  then,  turning  to  the  young  men, 
who  had  hastily  reassumed  their 
masks  before  he  appeared,  and  who 
now  stood  before  him,  he  said — 

^^  The  sole  great  charm  that  can 
•complete  the  will  of  destiny,  and  as- 
sure the  success  of  your  great  enter- 
prise, lies  there  before  you.  Have 
you  no  enemy  whose  death  you  most 
earnestly  desire,  to.  forward  that  in- 
tent?" 

The  young  men  looked  at  each 
•other ;  but  they  both  answered,  after 
the  hesitation  of  a  moment — 

"None!" 

"  None,  upon  whose  death  depends 
that  turn  in  the  wheel  of  fate  that 
should  place  you  on  its  summit?  " 

Both  the  young  men  were  silent. 

"  At  all  events,"  continued  the 
canning  astrologer,  "your  destiny 
depends  upon  the  action  of  your  own 
hands.  This  action  we  must  symbol 
forth  in  mystery,  in  order  that  yotur 
destiny  be  accomplished.  Here — take 
this  instrument,"  he  pursued,  pro- 
ducing a  long  gold  pin  of  curious 
workmanship,  which  at  need  might 
have  done  the  task  of  a  dagger,  "  and 
pierce  the  white  cloth  that  lies  before 
you  on  the  table." 

The  Duke  drew  back,  and  refused 
the  instrument  thus  offered  to  him. 

"  Do  I  not  tell  you  that  the  accom- 
plishment of  your  brilliant  destiny 
depends  upon  this  act?"  resumed 
Ruggieri. 

"  I  know  not  what  this  incantAtion 
may  be,"  said  the  timid  Duke.  "  Take 
it,  Philip." 

But  La  Mole,  little  as  he  was  in- 
clmed  to  the  superstitious  credulity  0/ 
the  times,  seemed  not  more  disposed 


than  his  master  to  lend  his  hand  to 
an  act  which  had  the  appearance  of 
being  connected  witPthe  rites  of  sor- 
cery, and  he  also  refused.  On  the 
reiterated  assurances  of  the  astrologer, 
however,  that  upon  that  harmless 
blow  hung  the  accomplishment  of  their 
enterprise,  and  at  the  command  of  the 
Duke,  he  took  the  instrument  into  his 
hand,  and  approached  it  over  the  doth. 
Again,  however,  he  would  have  hesi- 
tated, and  would  have  withdrawn; 
but  the  astrologer  seized  his  hand  be- 
fore he  was  aware,  and,  giving  it  a 
sharp  direction  downwards,  caused 
him  to  plunge  the  instmment  into  the 
object  beneath  the  doth.  La  Mole 
shuddered  as  he  felt  it  penetrate  into 
a  soft  substance,  that,  small  as  it  was, 
gave  him  the  idea  of  a  human  body ; 
and  that  shudder  ran  through  his 
whole  frame  as  a  presentiment  of  evil. 

"  It  is  done,"  said  the  astrologer. 
"  60 1  and  let  the  work  of  fate  be  ac- 
complished." 

The  pale  foreheads  of  both  the 
young  men,  visible  above  their  masks, 
showed  that  they  felt  they  had  been 
led  further  in  the  work  of  witchcraft 
than  was  their  intention ;  bat  they  did 
not  expostulate.  It  was  the  Duke 
who  now  first  rallied,  and  throwing 
down  a  heavy  purse  of  coin  on  the 
table  before  the  astrologer,  he  called 
to  his  companion  to  follow  him. 

Scarcely  had  the  yoang  men  left 
the  apartment,  when  the  pannel  by 
which  Catherine  of  Medicis  had  dis- 
appeared, again  opened,  and  she  en- 
tered the  room.  Her  face  was  pale, 
cold,  and  calm  as  uaaal. 

"You  heard  them,  Ruggieri!" 
she  said,  with  her  customary  bland 
smile.  "  Alen^on  would  be  king,  and 
that  ambitious  fool  drives  hhn  to 
snatch  his  brother's  crown.  The 
Queen-mother  is  to  be  arrested,  a&d 
imprisoned  as  a  rebel  to  her  nsur][Hng 
son.  A  notable  scheme,  forsooth  I 
Her  courier  to  recall  Henry  of  Anjou 
from  Poland  has  been  intercepted  abo  t 
But  that  mischance  must  be  remeoied 
immediately.  Ay !  and  avenged.  Bir- 
ague  shall  have  instant  orders.  With 
this  proof  in  my  possession,  the  life 
of  that  La  Mole  is  mine,"  contmucd 
she,  tearing  in  twain  the  white  liuen 
cloth,  and  displaying  beneath  it  a 
small  wax  figure,  bearing  the  sem- 
blance of  a  king,  with  a  crown  upon 
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its  head,  in  which  the  gold  pin  was  stUI 
left  sticking,  bj  the  manner  in  which 
this  operation  was  performed.  *^  Little 
Creasore  of  vengeance,  thon  art  mine ! 
Bnggieri,  man,  that  plot  was  acted 


to  the  life.  Verilj,  Terilj,  you  were 
right.  Charles  dies;  and  troubled 
and  harassed  will  be  the  iwt  hours  of 
his  reigny 


Cbaptib  II. 

"  There  Is  bo  hot  a  >iinimer  in  raj  bosom, 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  ap  to  dost ; 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  dravn  vith  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment;  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up." 


Sbakspbabb. 


**  Ambition  Is  a  great  man's  madness. 
That  is  not  kept  In  chains  and  close. pent  rooms, 
But  in  fklr  lightsome  lodgings,  and  is  girt 
With  the  wild  noise  of  prattling  Tisitants, 
Which  makes  it  lunatic  beyond  aU  cure." 

WCDSTKR. 


Iif  a  room  belonging  to  the  lower 
apartments  of  the  old  palace  of  the 
Zx>uvre,  reclined,  in  one  of  the  large 
bat  incommodious  chairs  of  the  time, 
a  yonng  man,  whose  pale,  haggard 
face,  and  prematurely  furrowed  brow, 
betrayed  deep  suffering  both  from 
moral  and  physical  ca uses.  The  thick 
lids  of  his  heavy  dark  eyes  closed  over 
them  with  languor,  as  if  he  no  longer 
possessed  the  force  to  open  them; 
whilst  his  pale  thin  lips  were  distort- 
ed as  if  with  pain.  His  whole  air 
bore  the  stamp  of  exhaustion  of  mind 
and  body. 

The  dress  of  this  personage  was 
dark  and  of  an  extreme  plainness  and 
aimpUcity,  in  times  when  the  fashion 
of  attire  demanded  so  much  display — 
it  bore  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a 
hunting  costume.  The  room,  on  the 
contrary,  betrayed  a  strange  mixture 
of  great  richness  and  luxury  with 
much  confosion  and  disorder.  The 
hangings  of  the  doors  were  of  the 
finest  stuffs,  and  embroidered  with 
gold  and  jeweUeiy ;  tapestry  of  price 
covered  the  walls.  A  raised  cur- 
tain of  heavy  and  costly  tissue  dis- 
covered a  small  oratory,  in  which  were 
visible  a  crucifix  and  other  religious 
ornaments  of  great  value.  But  in 
the  midst  of  this  display  of  wealth 
and  greatness,  wero  to  be  seen  the 
most  incongruous  objects.  Beneath 
a  bench  in  a  comer  of  the  room  was 
littered  straw,  on  which  lay  several 
young  puppies ;  in  other  choice  nooks 
slept  two  or  three  great  hounds. 
Hunting  horns  were  hung  against  the 
tapestry,  or  lay  scattered  on  the  floor ; 
.an  arqnebnss  rested  against  the  ora- 
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tory  door-stall— the  instrument  of 
death  beside  the  retreat  of  religious 
aspiration.  Upon  a  standing  desk, 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  lay  a  book, 
the  coloured  designs  of  which  showed 
that  it  treated  of  the  ^^  noble  science 
of  venerye,"  whilst  around  its  pages 
hung  the  beads  of  a  chaplet.  Against 
the  wall  of  the  room  opposite  the  re- 
clining young  man,  stood  one  of  the 
heavy  chests  used  at  that  period  for 
seats,  as  much  as  depositories  of 
clothes  and  other  objects;  but  the 
occupant  of  this  seat  was  a  strange 
one.  It  was  a  large  ape,  the  light 
brown  colour  of  whose  hair  bordered 
so  much  upon  the  green  as  to  give  the 
animal,  in  certain  lights,  a  perfectly 
verdant  aspect.  It  sat  ^^  moping 
and  mowing^*  in  sulky  loneliness,  as 
if  its  grimaces  were  intended  to  cari- 
cature the  expression  of  pain  which 
crossed  the  young  man^s  face — a 
strange  distorted  min*or  of  that  suffer- 
ing form. 

After  a  time  the  young  man  moved 
uneasily,  as  if  he  had  in  vain  sought 
in  sleep  some  repose  from  the  torment 
of  mind  and  body,  and  snapped  his 
fingers.  His  hounds  came  obedient 
to  his  call ;  but,  after  patting  them 
for  a  moment  on  the  head,  he  again 
drove  them  from  him  with  all  the 
pettish  ill-temper  of  ennui,  and  rose, 
feebly  and  with  difficulty,  from  his 
chair.  He  moved  languidly  to  the 
open  book,  looked  at  it  for  a  moment, 
then  shook  his  head  and  turned  away. 
Again  he  took  up  one  of  the  hunting 
horns  and  applied  it  to  his  lips ;  but 
the  breath  which  he  could  fetch  from 
his  chest  produced  no  sound  but  a 
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sort  of  low  melancholy  whine  from 

'  the  instrument ;  and  he  flung  it  do^n. 

Then  dealing  a  blow  at  the  head  of 

the  grinning  ape,  who  first  dived  to 

avoid  it,   and  then   snapped  at  its 

master's  fingers,  he  returned  wearily 

to  his  chair,  and  sunk  into  it  with  a 

deep  groan,  which  told  of  many  things 

— regret — bitter  ennui--physical  pain 

and  mental  anguish.    The  tears  rose 

for  a  moment  to  his  heavy  languid 

eyes,  but  he  checked  their  influence 

with  a  sneer  of  his  thin  upper- lip ; 

then  calling  "  Congo,"  to  his  ape,  he 

made  the  animal  approach  and  took 

it  on  his  knees;   and  the  two— the 

man  and  the  beast — grinned  at  each 

other  in  bitter  mockery. 

In  this  occupation  of  the  most  gro* 
tesque  despair,  the  young  man  was 
disturbed  by  another  personage,  who, 
raising  the  tapestry  over  a  concealed 
door,  entered  silently  and  unan- 
nounced. 

"  My  Mother ! "  murmured  the  suf- 
ferer, in  a  tone  of  impatience,  as  he 
became  aware  of  the  presence  of  this 
person ;  and  tuniing  away  his  head, 
ne  began  to  occupy  himself  in  caress- 
ing his  ape. 

**  How  goes  it  with  you,  Charles? 
Do  you  feel  stronger  now  ?  "  said  the 
mother,  in  a  soft  voice  of  the  fondest 
cajolery,  as  she  advanced  with  noise- 
less, gUding  steps. 

The  son  gave  no  reply,  and  con- 
tinued to  play  with  the  animal  upon 
his  knee,  whilst  a  daxk  frown  knitted 
his  brow. 

"What  say  the  doctors  to  your 
state  to-day,  my  son?"  resumed  the 
female  soothingly.  As  she  approached 
still  nearer,  the  ape,  with  a  nsove- 
ment  of  that  instinctive  hate  often 
observable  in  animals  towards  per- 
sons who  do  not  like  them,  sprang  at 
her  with  a  savage  grin,  that  displayed 
its  sharp  teeth,  and  would  have  bitten 
her  hand  had  she  not  started  back  in 
haste.  Her  cold  physiognomy  express- 
ed, however,  neither  anger  nor  alarm, 
as  she  quietly  remarked  to  her  son— 

"  Remove  that  horrid  animal, 
Charles :  see  you  how  savage  he  is  ?  " 

"  And  why  should  I  remove  Congo^ 
mother?"  rejomed  Charles,  with  a 
sneer  upon  his  lip ;"  he  is  the  only 
friend  you  have  left  me." 

"  Sickness  ms^oB  you  forgetful  and 
unjust,  my  son,"  replied  the  Mother, 


"  Yes,  Uie  only  friend  you  have  left 
me,"  pursued  the  son  bitterly,  '*  ex- 
cept my  poor  dogs.  Have  yom  not 
so  acted  in  my  name,  that  yon  bare 
left  me  not  one  kindred  soul  to  love 
me  ;  that  in  the  whole  wide  kiogdom 
of  France,  there  remains  not  a  voice, 
much  less  a  heart,  to  bless  its  miser- 
able king?" 

"K  you  say  that  you  have  no 
friends,"  responded  the  Queen- 
mother,  "  you  may  speak  more  truly 
than  you  would.  For  they  are  but 
false  friends  ;  and  real  enemies,  who 
have  instilled  into  your  mind  the  evil 
thoughts  of  a  mother,  who  has  work- 
ed only  for  your  glory  and  your 
good." 

"No,  not  one,"  continued  the 
young  King,  unheeding  her,  bat  dis- 
missing at  the  same  time  the  ape 
from  his  knee  with  a  blow  that  seat 
him  screaming  and  mouthing  to  hit 
accustomed  seat  upon  the  chest 
"  Not  one !  Where  is  Perotte,  my 
poor  old  nurse  ?  She  loved  iiieH--6he 
was  a  real  mother  to  me.  She! 
And  where  is  she  bow?  Did  not 
that  deed  of  horror,  to  wihich  jou 
counselled  me,  to  which  yon  vged'me 
almost  by  force — that  onler,  which, 
on  the  fatal  night  of  St  Bartholo- 
mew, gave  signal  for  the  massacre 
of  all  her  oo-reiigiomists,  drive  her 
from  my  side?  Did  she  not  corse 
me — ^me,  who  at  your  instigation 
caused  the  blood  ei  her  frien£  and 
kindred  to  be  shed — and  lea;ve  me,  her 
nursling,  her  boy,  her  Chariot,  wboa 
she  loved  till  then,  with  that  corse 
upon  her  lips  ?  And  do  they  not  say 
that  her  horror  of  him  who  has 
sucked  her  milk,  and  lain  upon  her 
bosom,  and  of  his  damning  deed,  has 
frenzied  her  brain,  and  rendered  her 
witless?  Poor  woman!"  And  the 
miseraUe  King  buried  his  haggard 
face  between  ]Ss  hands. 

^*  She  was  a  wretched  Huganet, 
and  no  fitting  companion  and  eoafl- 
dant  for  a  Catholic  and  a  king,"  sM 
the  Queen,  in  a  tone  of  mildness, 
whidi  contrasted  strangefy  with  the 
harshfiess  of  her  words.  *^  You  should 
return  thanks  to  all  the  blessed 
Saints,  that  ^e  has  wiUin^j  renomi- 
ced  that  influence  about  your  person, 
which  could  tend  only  to  endanger 
the  salvation  of  your  soul.** 

""Ify   wall     Ay!  wbo  has  de- 
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stroyed  it  ?  "  muttered  Charles  in  a 
hollow  tone. 

The  Qaeen-mother  remained  silent, 
bnt  an  nn usual  fire,  in  which  trouble 
was  mixed  with  scorn  and  anger,  shot 
from  her  eyes. 

**And  have  you  not  contrived  to 
keep  Henfy  of  Navarre,  my  honest 
Henry,  from  my  presence  ?  *'  pursued 
the  young  King,  aft«r  a  pause,  lifting 
up  his  heavy  head  from  between  his 
bands.  ^*  He  was  the  only  being  you 
bad  left  me  still  to  love  me ;  for  my 
brothers, hate  rae,  both  Anjou  and 
Alen^on — both  wish  me  dead,  and 
would  wear  ray  crown.  And  who  was 
it,  and  for  her  own  purposes,  curdled 
the  blood  of  the  Valois  in  their  veins 
until  it  rankled  into  a  poison  that 
might  have  befitted  the  Atrldes  of 
the  tragedies  of  old?  Henry  of  Na- 
varre was  the  only  creature  that 
loved  me  still,  and  your  policy  and 
intrigues,  madam,  keep  him  from  me, 
and  so  watch  and  harass  his  very  steps 
ia  my  own  palace  of  the  Louvre, 
where  he  is  my  guest,  that  never 
can  I  see  him  alone,  or  speak  to  him 
in  confidence.  He,  too,  deserts  and 
neglects  me  now ;  and  I  am  alone — 
alone,  madam,  with  courtiers  and 
creatures,  who  hate  me  too,  it  may  be 
— alone,  as  a  wretched  orphan  beggar 
by  the  way- side." 

*'My  policy,  as  well  as  what  you 
choose  to  call  my  intrignes,  my  son," 
rejoined  the  Queen,  "have  ever  been 
directed  to  your  interests  and  wel- 
fare. You  are  aware  that  Henry  of 
Navarre  has  conspired  against  the 
peace  of  our  realm,  against  your 
crown,  may-be  against  your  life. 
Would  you  condemn  that  care  which 
would  prevent  the  renewal  of  such 
misdeed,  when  your  own  sister 
— when  his  wife — leagues  herself  in 
secret  with  your  enemies ! " 

"  Ay  I  Margaret  too ! "  muttered 
Charles  with  bitterness.  "Was  the 
list  of  the  Atrides  not  yet  complete  ?  " 

"  The  dictates  of  my  love  and  af- 
fection, of  my  solicitude  for  my  son, 
and  for  his  weal— such  have  been  the 
main- springs  of  my  intrigues,"  pur- 
sued the  mother  in  a  cajoling  tone. 

"The  intrigues  of  the  house  of 
Hedicis  I "  murmured  the  King,  with 
a  mocking  laugh. 
"  What  would  you  have  me  t«  do 


more,  my  son?  "  continued  the  Queen- 
mother. 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Charles,  "  no- 
thing but  leave  me — leave  mo,  as 
others  have  done,  to  die  alone !  " 

"My  son,  I  will  leave  you  shortly, 
and  if  it  so  please  our  Blessed  Yirgtli, 
to  a  little  repose,  and  a  better  frame 
of  mhnd,**  said  Catherine  of  Medicia. 
"  But  I  came  to  speak  to  yon  of  mat- 
ters of  weight,  and  of  such  deep  int- 
portance  that  they  brook  no  delay." 

"I  am  unfitted  for  all  mAtters  of 
state — ^my  bead  is  weary,  my  limbs 
ache,  my  heart  bums  with  a  torturing 
fir&— I  cannot  listen  to  yon  now, 
madam,"  pursued  the  Ring  languidly; 
and  then,  seeing  that  his  mother  still 
stood  motionless  by  his  side,  he  added 
with  more  energy— "Am  I  then  no 
more  a  king,  madam,  that,  at  my 
own  command,  I  cannot  even  be  left 
to  die  in  peace  ?  " 

"It  is  of  your  health,  your  safety, 
your  life,  that  I  would  speak,-'  con- 
tinued Catherine  of  Medicis,  unmoved. 
*'•  The  physicians  have  sou^t  in  vain 
to  discover  the  real  sources  of  the 
cruel  malady  that  devours  yon ;  bat 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  of  your 
recovery,  when  the  cause  shall  be 
known  and  removed." 

"  And  yon,  madam,  should  kttow> 
it  would  appear,  better  than  my  phy- 
sicians the  hidden  origin  of  my  suffer- 
ings I "  said  Charies,  in  a  tone  m 
which  might  be  remarked  traces  of 
the  bitterest  irony.  "Is  it  not  so  ?  " 
and  be  looked  upon  his  mother  with 
a  deadly  lo<^  of  suspicion  and  mis- 
trust. 

The  Queen-mother  started  sligliCly 
at  these  words ;  but,  after  a  moment, 
^e  answered  in  her  usual  bland  tone 
of  voice — 

"  It  is  my  solicitude  upon  this  sub- 
ject that  now  brings  me  hither." 

"  I  thank  you  fin-  your  soUcitade,*' 
replied  the  King,  with  the  same  marked 
manner;  "and  so,  doubtless,  does 
my  brother  Anjon :  you  love  Inra  well, 
madam,  and  he  is  the  successor  of  his 
childi^  brother." 

In  spite  of  the  command  over  her- 
self habitually  exerdsed  by  Catherine 
of  Medicis,  her  pale  brow  grew  paler 
still,  and  she  slightly  oompressed  her 
lips,  to  prevent  theur  quivering,  upon 
hearing  the  horrible  inslBnation  con- 
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▼eyed  in  these  words.  The  snspidons 
prevalent  at  the  time,  that  the  Queen- 
mother  had  employed  the  aid  of  a 
<8low  poison  to  rid  herself  of  a  son 
who  resisted  her  aathoritj,  in  order 
to  make  room  upon  the  throne  for 
anoiherwhom  she  loved,  had  reached 
•ber  ears,  and,  guilty  or  guiltless,  she 
could  not  but  perceive  that  her  own 
Mn  himself  was  not  devoid  of  these 
.sospicions.  After  the  struggle  of  a 
moment  with  herself,  however,  during 
which  the  drops  of  perspiration  stood 
upon  her  pale  temples,  she  resumed — 
"I  love  my  children  all;  and  I 
would  save  your  life,  Charles.  My  ever- 
watchful  affection  for  you,  my  son, 
has  discovered  the  existence  of  a  hell- 
ash  plot  against  your  life." 

*^More  plots,  more  blood! — ^what 
next,  madam  ?  "  interrupted,  with  a 
groan,  the  unhappy  King. 

*^  What  the  ait  of  the  physician  could 
Jiot  discover,"  pursued  his  mother,  *^  I 
have  discovered.  The  strange  nature 
of  this  unknown  malady — these  pains, 
this  sleeplessness,  this  agony  of  mind 
and  body,  without  a  cause,  excited  my 
snspicions ;  and  now  I  have  the  proofe 
'in  my  own  hands.  My  son,  my  poor 
son !  you  have  been  the  victim  of  the 
foulest  witchcraft  and  sorcery  of  your 
enemies." 

*'  Enemies  abroad  !  enemies  at 
homel"  cried  Charles,  turning  him- 
self nneasily  in  his  chair.  ^^Did  I 
not  say  so,  madam  ?  " 

^^But  the  vile  sorcerer  has  been 
^discovered  by  the  blessed  intervention 
of  the  saints,"  continued  Catherine ; 
*'  and  let  him  be  once  seized,  tried, 
and  executed  forhis  abominable  crime, 
your  torments,  my  son,  will  cease  for 
«ver.  You  will  live  to  be  well,  strong, 
happy." 

"  Happy ! "  echoed  the  young  King 
with  bitterness;  ^^ happy  1  no,  there 
the  sorcery  has  gone  too  far  for  reme- 
dy." He  then  added  after  a  pause, 
^^  And  what  is  this  plot?  who  is  this 
jaorcerer  of  whom  you  speak?  " 

'*  Trouble  not  yourself  with  these 
details,  my  son ;  they  are  but  of  minor 
Import,"  replied  Catherine.  ^'  Yon 
are  weak  and  exhausted.  The  horrid 
tale  wodld  too  much  move  your  mind. 
Leave  every  thing  in  my  hands,  and  I 
will  rid  yon  of  your  enemies." 

'^  No,  no.  There  has  been  enough 
of  HI,"  resumed  her  son.    *^  That  he 


should  be  left  in  peaoe  is  all  the  mise- 
rable King  now  needs." 

'^  But  your  life,  my  son.  The  safety 
of  the  realm  depends  upon  the  exter- 
mination of  the  wortu  of  the  powere 
of  darkness.  Would  yon,  a  Catholic 
Prince,  allow  the  evil-doer  of  the 
works  of  Satan  to  roam  about  at  wiU, 
and  injure  others  as  he  would  have 
destroyed  his  king?"  pnrsned  the 
Queen-mother. 

«*  Well,  we  will  speak  more  of  this 
at  another  opportunity.  Leave  me 
now,  madam,  for  I  am  very  weak 
both  in  mind  and  body;  and  I  thank 
you  for  your  zeal  and  care.^* 

*^  My  son,  I  cannot  leave  you," 
persisted  Catherine,  *^  until  yon  shiill 
have  signed  this  pf^per."  She  pro- 
duced from  the  species  of  reticule 
suspended  at  her  side  a  parchment 
already  covered  with  writing.  "  It 
confers  upon  me  fiill  power  to  treat  in 
this  affair,  and  bring  the  offender  to 
condign  punishment.  Yon  shall  have 
no  trouble  in  this  matter ;  and  throi^ 
your  mother's  care,  your  enemies  shall 
be  purged  from  the  earth,  and  yon 
yourself  once  more  free,  and  strong 
and  able  shortly  to  resume  the  hehn 
.of  state,  to  mount  your  horse,  to  cheer 
on  your  hounds.  Come,  my  son, 
sign  this  paper." 

'*  Leave  me — ^leave  me  in  peace," 
again  answered  Charles.  **  I  am 
sick  at  heart,  and  I  woidd  do  no  iU 
even  to  my  bitterest  enemy,  be  he 
only  an  obscure  sorcerer,  who  has 
combined  with  the  prince  of  darkness 
himself  to  work  my  death." 

*^  My  son — it  cannot  be,"  said 
Catherine,  perseveringly — ^for  she  was 
aware  that  by  persisting  alone  could 
she  weary  her  son  to  do  at  last  her 
will.  "  Sign  this  order  for  proseen- 
ting  immediately  the  trial  of  the  sor- 
cerer. It  is  a  duty  yon  owe  to  your 
countiy,  for  which  yon  should  live,  »s 
mnchas  to  yourself.  Come!"  sod, 
taking  him  by  the  arm,  she  attempted 
to  raise  him  from  his  chur. 

'*  Must  I  ever  be  thus  tormented, 
even  in  my  hours  of  suffering?"  saU 
the  King  with  impatience.  *^  Well,  bo 
it  so,  madam.  Work  your  will,  and 
leave  me  to  my  repose." 

He  rose  wearily  from  his  chair,  and 
going  to  a  tMe  on  which  were  placed 
materials  for  writing,  hastily  signed 
the  paper  laid  before  him   by  his 
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mother;  and  then,  fetching  a  deep  res- 
piration of  relief,  like  a  school-boj 
after  the  performance  of  some  painful 
task,  he  flong  himself  on  to  the  chest 
beside  the  ape,  and,  taming  his  back 
to  his  mother,  began  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  sulky  animal. 

Catherine  of  Medicis  permitted  a 
cold  smile  of  satisfaction  to  wander 
over  her  face ;  and  after  greeting  again 
her  son,  who  paid  her  no  more  heed 
than  might  be  expressed  by  an  impa- 
tient shrug  of  the  shoulders,  indicative 
of  his  desire  to  be  left  in  peace,  again 
lifted  the  hangings,  and  passed  through 
the  concealed  door.  The  suffering 
King,  whose  days  of  life  were  already 
numbered,  and  fast  approaching  their 
utmost  span,  although  his  years  were 
BtiU  so  few,  remained  again  alone  with 
his  agony  and  his  ennui. 

Behind  the  door  by  which  the  Qaeen^ 
mother  had  left  her  son^s  apartment 
was  a  narrow  stone  corridor,  com- 
mnnicating  with  a  small  winding  staur- 
case,  by  which  she  mounted  to  her 
own  suite  of  rooms  upon  the  first  floor ; 
bnt,  when  she  had  gained  the  summit, 
avoiding  the  secret  entrance  opening 
into  her  own  chamber,  she  proceeded 
along  one  of  the  many  hidden  pas- 
sages by  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  gain  not  only  those  wings  of  the 
palace  inhabited  by  her  different  chil- 
dren, but  almost  every  other  part  of 
the  building,  unseen  and  unannounced. 
Stopping  at  last  before  a  narrow  door, 
forming  a  part  of  the  stone-work  of 
the  corridor,  she  pulled  it  towards 
her,  and  again  lifting  up  a  tapestry 
hanging,  entered,  silently  and  stealth- 
ily, a  small  room,  which  appeared  a 
sort  of  inner  cabinet  to  a  larger  apart- 
ment. She  was  about  to  pass  through 
it,  when  some  papers  scattered  upon 
a  table  caught  her  eye,  and  moving 
towards  them  with  her  usual  cat- 
like step,  she  began  turning  them 
over  with  the  noiseless  adroitness  of 
one  accustomed  to  snch  an  employ- 
ment Presently,  however,  she  threw 
them  down,  as  if  she  had  not  found 
In  them,  at  once,  what  she  sought,  or 
was  fearful  of  betraying  her  presence 
to  the  persons  whose  voices  might 
be  heard  murmuring  in  the  adjoining 
room ;  and,  advancing  with  inaudible 
tread,  she  paused  to  listen  for  a 
minute.  The  persons,  however,  spoke 


low ;  and  finding  that  her  espionage 
profited  nothing  to  her,  the  royal  spy 
passed  on  and  entered  the  apartment. 

In  a  chair,  tuiTiing  his  back  to  her, 
sat  a  young  man  at  a  table,  upon 
which  papers  and  maps  were  mixed 
with  jewellery,  articles  of  dress,  fea- 
thers and  laces.  A  pan:  of  newly- 
fashioned  large  gilt  spurs  lay  upon  a 
manuscript  which  appeared  to  contain  . 
a  list  of  names ;  a  naked  rapier,  the  . 
hilt  of  which  was  of  curious  device 
and  workmanship,  was  carelessly 
thrust  through  a  paper  covered  with 
notes  of  music.  The  whole  formed  a 
strange  mixture,  indicative  at  once  of 
pre- occupation  and  listless  insouciance^ 
of  grave  employment  and  utter  frivol- 
ity. Before  this  seated  personage 
stood  another,  who  appeared  to  be- 
speaking to  him  earnestly  and  in  low 
tones.  At  the  sight  of  Catherine,  afr 
she  advanced,  however,  the  latter 
person  exclaimed  quickly, 

^^  My  lord  duke,  her  majesty  the 
Qneen-mother  I " 

The  other  person  rose  hastily,  and 
in  some  alarm,  from  his  chair ;  whilst 
his  companion  took  this  opportunity 
to  increase  the  confusion  upon  the 
table,  by  pushing  one  or  two  other 
papers  beneath  some  of  the  articles  of 
amusement  or  dress. 

Without  any  appearance  of  remark* 
ing  the  embarrassment  that  was  pic- 
tured upon  the  young  man's  face, 
Catherine  advanced  to  accept  his 
troubled  greeting  with  a  mild  smile 
of  tenderness,  and  said — 

^^  Alen^on,  my  son,  I  have  a  few 
matters  of  private  business,  upon^ 
which  I  would  confer  with  you — an* 
alone." 

The  increasing  embarrassment  upon- 
the  face  of  the  young  Duke  must  have^ 
been  visible  to  any  eye  bnt  that 
which  did  not  choose  to  see  it.  After 
a  moment's  hesitation,  however,  in 
which  the  habit  of  obeying  implicitly 
his  mother's  authority  seemed  to 
subdue  his  desire  to  avoid  a  confe- 
rence with  her,  he  turned  and  said 
unwillingly  to  his  companion, 

^*  Leave  us.  La  Mole." 

The  Duke's  favourite  cast  a  glance 
of  encouragement  and  caution  upon 
his  master ;  and  bowing  to  the  Queen- 
mother,  who  returned  his  homage 
with  her  kindest  and  most  re-assxur«' 
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ing  smile  of  ooartesy  andbeneTolenoe, 
and  an  affiible  wave  of  the  hand,  he 
left  the  apartment. 

Catherine  took  the  seat  from  which 
her  son  had  risen;  and  leaving  him 
standing  before  her  in  an  attitude 
which  ill-repressed  tronble  o(Hnbined 
witii  natural  awkwardness  of  manner 
to  render  peculiarlj  ungainly,  she 
»eemed  to  study  for  a  time,  and  with 
satisfaction,  his  confosion  and  con- 
straint. But  then,  begging  him  to 
be  seated  near  her,  she  commenced 
speaking  to  him  of  various  matters, 
of  his  own  pleasures  and  amusements, 
of  the  newest  dress,  of  the  fltes  in« 
termpted  by  the  King's  illness,  of  the 
effect  which  this  illness,  and  the  sup- 
posed danger  of  Charles,  had  pro- 
dnced  upon  the  jarring  parties  in  the 
state ;  of  the  audacity  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, who  now  first  began,  since  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew's  day, 
again  to  raise  their  heads,  and  cause 
firash  disquietude  to  the  government. 
And  thns  proceeding  step  by  step  to 
the  point  at  which  ^e  desu:ed  to  ar- 
rive, the  wily  Queen-mother  resem« 
hied  the  cat,  which  creeps  f^wly  oih 
wards,  until  it  springs  at  last  with 
one  bound  upon  its  victim* 

^^  Alas  1 "  she  said,  with  an  air  of 
profound  sorrow,  ^^  so  quickly  do 
treacheiy  and  ingratitude  grow  up 
around  us,  that  we  no  longer  can  di»- 
cem  who  are  our  friends  and  who 
our  enemies.  We  bestow  favours; 
but  it  is  as  if  we  gave  food  to  the 
dog,  who  bites  our  fingers  as  he  takes 
it.  We  cherish  a  friend ;  and  it  is  an 
adder  we  nurse  in  our  bosoms.  That 
young  man  who  left  us  but  just  now, 
the  Count  La  Mole — he  cannot  hear 
us  surely;'' — ^the  Duke  of  Alen^on 
assured  her,  with  ill-concealed  agita- 
tion, that  his  favourite  was  out  of 
ear- shot — "  that  young  man — ^La 
Mole ! — you  love  him  well,  I  know, 
my  son;  and  you  know  not  that  it 
is  a  traitor  you  have  taken  to  your 
heart." 

^^  La  Mole— ^  traitor  I  how?  im- 
possible ! "  stammered  the  young 
Duke. 

^^  Your  senerous  and  candid  heart 
comprehends  not  treachery  in  those 
i%  loves,"  pursued  his  mother ;  ^'  but 
I  have,  unhappily,  the  proofs  in  my 
•own  power.  Philip  de  la  Mole  con* 
aspires  against  your  brother's  crown  " 
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The  Duke  of  Alen^oa  grew  deadly 
pale ;  and  he  seemed  to  support  him- 
self with  diflicnity ;  bat  he  Btammcred 
with  faltering  tongue, 

^^  Conspires?  how?  for  whom? 
Sorely,  madam,  you  are  moet  grossly 
misinformed  ?  " 

^^Unhi^pily,  my  son,"  pnrmed 
Catherine — '^  amd  my  heart  bleeds  to 
say  it — ^I  have  it  no  longer  in  my 
power  to  doubt." 

^«  Madam,  it  is  false,^'  stammered 
again  the  young  Duke,  rising  hastily 
from  his  chair,  with  an  air  of  assur- 
ance which  he  did  not  fed.  *^  This 
is  some  calumny." 

*^  Sit  dowa,  my  son,  and  listen  to 
me  for  a  while,"  said  the  Queen- 
mother  with  a  bland,  quiet  smile. 
^'I  speak  not  unadvisedly.  Be  not 
so  moved." 

Alen^on  again  sat  down  nnwilUng- 
ly,  subdued  by  the  calm  supeiiority 
of  his  mother's  manner. 

''  You  think  this  PhiUp  de  la  Mole," 
she  continued,  ^^  attached  solely  to 
your  interests,  for  you  have  showered 
upon  him  many  and  great  favours; 
and  year  unaanpecting  nature  has 
been  deceived,  listen  to  me,  I  pray 
you.  Should  our  poor  Henry  never 
return  from  Poland,  it  would  be  yoms 
to  mount  the  throne  of  France  upon 
the  death  of  Charles.  Nay,  look  not 
so  uneasy.  Such  a  thought,  if  it  had 
crossed  your  mind,  is  an  honest  and  a 
just  one.  How  should  I  blame  it? 
And  now,  how  acts  this  Philip  de  la 
Mole — tills  man  whom  you  have  ad- 
vanced, protected,  loved  almoet  as  a 
brother  ?  Regardless  of  all  truth  or 
honour,  regardless  of  his  master's  for- 
tunes, he  conspires  with  friends  snd 
enemies,  with  Catholic  and  Hogoe- 
not,  to  place  Henry  of  Navarre  npon 
the  throne  I " 

**La  Mole  conspires  for  Henry  <^ 
Navarro  1  Impossible!"  cried  the 
Duke. 

^^Alas!  my  son,  it  is  too  tn^y  as  I 
say,"  pursued  the  Queen-motlMr; 
*^  the  discoveries  that  have  been  made 
reveal  most  clearly  the  whole  iNiae 
scheme.  Know  you  not  that  this  op- 
start  courtier  has  dar^  to  love  yoar 
nster  Maiigaret,  and  that  the  fbolisk 
woman  returns  his  presumptuous  pas- 
sion? It  18  she  who  hi»  connived 
with  her  ambitious  lover  to  see  a  real 
crown  oncirde  her  own  brow.  She  has 
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encouraged  Philip  de  la  Mole  to  con- 
spire with  lier  husband  of  Nararre,  to 
Othe  throne  of  France  upon  the 
of  Charles.  Ton  are  ignorant  of 
this,  my  ton ;  yonr  honourable  mind 
^eaa  entertain  bo  saoh  baseness.  I  am 
well  aware  that,  had  yon  been  cap- 
able of  harbouring  a  thought  of 
treachery  towards  your  elder  brother 
— and  I  well  know  that  yon  are  not — 
believe  me,  the  wily  Philip  de  la  Mole 
had  rendered  yon  his  dupe,  and 
blinded  you  to  the  tree  end  of  his  art- 
fat  and  Mack  designs.^' 

^'Philip  a  traitor!'*  exclaimed  the 
joimg  Duke  aghast 

**  A  traitor  to  his  king,  his  country^ 
and  to  you,  my  son — to  you,  who 
have  loved  him  but  too  well,**  repeated 
the  Qoeen-mother. 

*^  And  it  was  fbr  this  purpose  that 

he'* commenced  the  weak  Duke 

^  Alen^n.  But  then,  cheeking  the 
worde  be  was  about  to  utter,  he  added, 
clenching  his  hands  together — *^  Oh ! 
^uble,  double  traitor !  *' 

**I  knew  that  you  would  receive 
the  revelation  of  this  tmCK  with  hor- 
ror," pursued  Q^therine.  "  It  is  the 
allribate  of  yonr  generous  nature  so 
to  do ;  and  I  would  have  spared  yon 
the  bitter  pang  of  knowing  that  you 
have  lavished  so  much  affection  upon  a 
villain.  Bnt  as  orders  will  be  imme- 
diately given  for  his  arrest,  it  was  ne- 
oessary  yon  should  know  his  crime, 
and  make  no  opposition  to  the  seizure 
of  one  dependent  so  closely  upon  your 
person." 

More,  much  more,  did  the  artful 
Queen-mother  say  to  turn  her  weak 
and  credulous  son  to  her  will ;  and 
when  she  had  convinced  him  of  the 
certain  treachery  of  his  favourite, 
flhe  rose  to  leave  him,  with  the 
words — 

**The  guards  will  be  here  anon. 
Avoid  him  until  then.  Leave  your 
apartment;  speak  to  him  not;  or,  if 
he  cross  your  path,  smile  on  him 
kindly,  thus — and  let  him  never  read 
upon  yonr  face  the  thought  that  lurlQ 
within,  *  Thou  art  a  traitor.'" 

Alenpon  promised  obedience  to  his 
mother's  injunctions. 

"I  have  cut  off  thy  right  hand, 
my  foolish  son,"  muttered  Catherine 
to  herself  as  she  departed  by  the 
aecret  door.    "  Thou  art  too  power- 


less to  act  alone,  and  I  fear  thee  now 
no  longer.  Margaret  must  still  be 
dealt  with ;  and  thou,  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, if  thou  aspirest  to  the  regency^ 
the  struggle  is  between  thee  and  Ca- 
therine. Then  will  be  seen  whose 
star  shines  with  the  brightest  lustre!" 
When  Philip  de  la  Mole  returned 
to  his  master's  presence,  he  found  the 
Duke  pacing  up  and  down  the  cham- 
ber in  evident  agitation ;  and  the  only 
reply  given  to  his  words  was  a  smile 
of  so  false  and  constrained  a  nature, 
that  it  almost  resembled  a  grin  of 
mockery. 

The  Duke  of  Alen^on  was  as  in« 
capable  of  continued  dissimulation, 
as  he  was  incapable  of  firmness  of 
purpose ;  and  when  La  Mole  again 
approached  him,  he  frowned  sulkily, 
and,  turning  his  back  upon  his  favou- 
rite, was  about  to  quit  the  room. 

"  Shall  I  accompanymy  lord  duke?** 
said  La  Mole,  with  his  usual  careless 
demeanour,  although  he  saw  the  storm 
gathering,  and  guessed  immediately 
from  what  quarter  the  wind  had  blown^ 
but  not  the  awfal  violence  of  the  hur- 
ricane. 

"  No — I  want  no  traitors  to  dog  my 
footsteps,"  replied  Alen^on,  unable 
anv  longer  to  restrain  himself,  in  spite 
of  his  mother's  instructions. 

"  There  are  no  traitors  here,"  re- 
plied his  favourite  proudly.  "  I  could 
have  judged,  my  lord,  that  the  Queen- 
mother  had  been  with  you,  had  I  not 
seen  her  enter  your  apartment.  Yes 
— there  has  been  treachery  on  foot,  it 
seems,  but  not  where  you  would  s^* 
Speak  boldly,  my  lord,  and  truly.  Of 
what  does  she  accuse  me?" 

"Traitor!  double  traitor!"  ex- 
claimed the  Duke,  bursting  into  a  fit 
of  childish  wrath,  "  who  hast  led  me 
on  with  false  pretences  of  a  Crown 
— who  hast  made  me — thy  master  and 
thy  prince — the  dupe  of  thy  base 
stratagems ;  who  hast  blinded  me,  and 
gulled  me,  whilst  thy  real  design  was 
the  interest  of  another!" 

"  Proceed,  my  lord  duke,"  said  La 
Mole  calmly.  "  Of  what  other  does 
my  lord  duke  speak?" 

"  Of  Henry  of  Navarre,  for  whom 
you  have  conspired  at  Margaret's  in- 
stigation," replied  Alen9on,  walking 
uneasily  up  and  down  the  room,  and 
not  venturing  to  look  upon  his  ac- 
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cused  favonrite,  as  if  he  himself  had 
been  the  criminal,  and  not  the  ac- 
cuser. 

'*  Ah !  thither  flies  the  bolt,  does 
it?**  said  La  Mole,  with  scorn.  *^  Bat 
it  strikes  not,  my  lord.  If  I  may  claim 
your  lordship's  attention  to  these 
papers  for  a  short  space  of  time,  I 
should  nee^  no  other  answer  to  this 
strange  accusation,  so  strangely 
thrown  out  against  me.'*  And  he  pro* 
duced  from  his  person  several  docu- 
ments concealed  about  it,  and  laid 
them  before  the  Duke,  who  had  now 
again  thrown  himself  into  his  chair. 
*^  This  letter  from  Conde — this  from 
La  Br^che — ^these  from  others  of  the 
Protestant  party.  Cast  your  eyes 
over  them  ?  Of  whom  do  they  speak  ? 
Is  it  of  Henry  of  Navarre  ?  Or  is  it 
of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  ?  Whom  do 
they  look  to  as  their  chief  and  future 
King?" 

"  Philip,  forgiveme — I  have  wrong- 
ed you,**  said  the  vadllatiug  Duke, 

as  he  turned  over  these  documents*  court  undiscovered  —  and 
from  members  of  the  conspiracy  that  safety,  you  will  join 
had  been  formed  in  his  own  favour. 
**  But,  gracious  Virgin ! — ^I  now  re- 
member my  mother  knows  all — she 
is  fearfully  incensed  against  you.  She 
spoke  of  your  arrest.** 

"Already!**  exclaimed  La  Mole. 
"  Then  it  is  time  to  act !  I  would  not 
that  it  had  been  so  soon.  But  Charles 
is  suffering — he  can  no  longer  wield 
the  sceptre.  Call  out  the  guard  at 
once.  Summon  your  friends.  Seize 
on  the  Louvre.** 

"  No — no— it  is  too  late,**  replied 
the  Duke ;  "  my  mother  knows  all,  I 
tell  you.  No  matter  whether  for  me 
or  for  another,  but  you  have  dared  to 
attack  the  rights  of  my  brother  of 
Anjou — and  that  is  a  crime  she  never 
wiU  forgive.*' 

"  Then  act  at  once,**  continued  his 
favourite,  with  energy.  "  We  have 
bold  hearts  and  ready  arms.  Before 
to-night  the  Regency  shall  be  yours ; 
at  Charles's  death  the  Crown.** 


"  No,  no — La  Mole — ^impo6sibl< 
I  cannot  —  will  not,"  said  Alen^oiL 
in  despair. 

"Monseigneur!**  cried  La  Mole^ 
with  a  scorn  he  could  not  sappresa. 

"  You  must  fly,  Philip — yon  most 
fly  1"  resumed  his  master. 

"  No — since  you  will  not  act,  I  wilL 
remain  and  meet  my  fate  !*' 

"  Fly,  fly,  I  tell  you !  You  woold 
compromise  me,  were  you  to  remain,** 
repeated  the  Duke.  "  Every  moment 
endangers  our  safety.*' 

"  If  such  be  your  command,**  re* 
plied  La  Mole  coldly,  "  rather  than 
saci*ifice  a  tittle  of  your  honour,  I  will 
fly.*' 

"  Thev  will  be  here  shortly,"  con- 
tinued Alen^on  hurriedly.  "  Here,. 
take  this  cloak— this  jewelled  hat, 
They  are  well  known  to  be  mine. 
Wrap  the  cloak  about  you.  Disguise 
your  height — ^your  gait.  They  will 
take  you  for  me.  The  corridors  are 
obscure — you  may  cross  the  onter 

once   iiL 

Mends. 

Away — ^away  I " 

La  Mole  obeyed  his  master's  bid- 
ding, but  without  the  least  appearance- 
of  haste  or  fear. 

^^And  I  would  have  made  that 
man  a  king  1  **  he  murmured  to  him- 
self, as,  dressed  in  the  Duke's  do^ 
and  hat,  he  plunged  into  the  tortoona 
and  gloomy  corridors  of  the  Lonvre. 
"That  man  a  kmgl  Ambitioa 
made  me  mad.  Ay!  worse  than, 
mad— a  fool  I  ** 

The  Duke  of  Alen^on  watched 
anxiously  from  his  window,  which 
dominated  the  outer  oonrt  of  the 
Louvre,  for  the  appearance  of  that 
form,  enveloped  in  his  doak;  and 
when  he  saw  La  Mole  pass  nndial- 
lenged  the  gate  leading  without,  ho 
turned  away  from  the  window  with 
an  exclamation  of  satisfaction. 

A  minute  afterwards  the  ajgents  oi 
the  Queen-mother  entered  his  apart- 
ment. 
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THE  SCOTTISH  HABVEST. 


The  approach  of  winter  is  always  a 
serious  time.  When  the  fields  are  clear- 
ed, and  the  produce  of  onr  harvest 
has  been  gathered  into  the  yard  and 
the  bam,  we  begin  to  hold  a  general 
count  and  reckoning  with  the  earth, 
and  to  calculate  what  amount  Of  aug- 
mented riches  we  have  drawn  from 
the  bosom  of  the  soil.  When  the  in- 
Testigation  proves  satisfactory,  the  re- 
sult is  but  slightly  recorded.  Our 
ancestors,  with  just  piety  and  grati- 
tude, were  accustomed  to  set  apart 
whole  days  for  thanksgiving  to  the 
Almighty  Being  who  had  blessed  the 
labom's  of  the  year ;  we — to  onr  shame 
be  it  said — ^have  departed  from  the 
reverent  usage.  We  take  a  good 
season  as  if  it  were  no  more  than  our 
appointed  due — a  bad  one  comes  upon 
US  with  all  the  terrors  of  a  panic. 

But  there  are  seasons  frequently 
occurring  which  vary  between  the  one 
and  the  other  extreme;  and  these 
are  they  which  give  rise  to  the  most 
discussion.  It  is  unfortunately  the 
tactics,  if  not  the  interest,  of  one  great 
party  in  the  nation,  to  magnify  every 
season  of  scarcity  into  a  famine  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  their  own 
cherished  theories.  A  bad  August 
and  an  indi£ferent  September  are  sub- 
jects of  intense  interest  to  your  tho- 
rough-paced corn-law  repealer;  not 
that  we  believe  the  man  has  an  abso- 
lute abstract  joy  in  the  prospect  of  co- 
mingscardty — we  acquit  him  of  that — 
but  he  sees,  or  thinks  he  sees,  a  com- 
bination of  events  which,  erelong,  must 
realize  his  darling  theoij,  and  his 
sagacity,  as  a  speculative  politician, 
is  at  stake.  Therefore,  he  is  always 
ready,  upon  the  slightest  apprehen- 
sion  of  failure,  to  demand,  with  most 
turbulent  throat,  the  immediate  open- 
ing of  the  ports,  in  the  hope  that, 
once  opened,  tJiey  may  never  be  closed 
again. 

Our  original  intention  was  not  to 
discuss  the  corn-law  question  in  the 
present  article.   We  took  up  the  pen 


for  the  simple  purpose  of  showing  that, 
so  far  as  Scotland  is  concerned,  a  most 
unnecessary  alarm  has  been  raised  with 
regard  to  the  produce  of  the  harvest; 
and  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  the  same  exaggeration  has  been 
extended  to  the  sister  country.  Of 
course,  if  we  can  prove  this,  it  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  deduction,  that 
no  especial  necessity  exists  for  open- 
ing the  ports  at  present ;  and  we  shalF 
further  strengthen  our  position  by  re- 
ference to  the  prices  of  bonded  grain. 
We  shall  not,  however,  conclude,  with- 
out a  word  or  two  regarding  the  mis- 
chievous theories  which,  if  put  into 
execution,  would  place  this  country  at 
the  mercy  of  a  foreign  power ;  and  we 
entreat  the  attention  of  our  readers* 
the  more,  because  already  onr  prospec- 
tive position  has  become  the  subject  of 
intense  interest  on  the  Continent. 

It  is  a  question  of  such  immense^ 
importance,  that  we  have  thought  it 
our  duty  to  consult  with  one  of  the* 
best -informed  persons  on  the  sub- 
ject of  practical  agriculture  in  Scot-^ 
land,  or,  indeed,  ui  the  United  King-^ 
dom.  Our  authority  for  the  follow- 
ing facts,  as  to  the  results  of  the  har- 
vest in  the  North,  is  Mr  Stephens,  the 
author  of  2  he  Book  of  the  Farm.  His- 
opinions,  and  the  results  of  his  obser- 
vation, have  kindly  been  communica- 
ted to  us  in  letters,  written  during  the 
first  fortnight  in  November;  and  we  do 
not  think  that  we  can  confer  upon  the* 
public  a  greater  service  than  by  lay- 
ing extracts  from  these  before  them. 
They  may  tend,  if  duly  weighed  and* 
considered,  to  relieve  the  apprehen- 
sions of  those  who  have  taken  alarm- 
at  the  very  commencement  of  the  cry, 
Onr  conviction  is,  that  the  alarm  is  not 
only  premature  but  unreasonable,  an<^ 
that  the  grain-produce  of  this  year  is 
rather  al^ve  than  below  the  ordinary 
average.  We  shall  consider  the  po- 
tato question  separately:  in  the  mean- 
time let  us  hear  Mr  Stephens  on  the 
subject  of  the  quantity  of  the  harvests 


QUAHTITT  OF  GbAIIT-CbOP. 

'^  I  AM  quite  satisfied  in  my  own    mation,  that  a  greater  quantity  of 
mind,  from  observation  and  infor«    grain    convertible  into  bread   lia» 
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been  derived  from  this  harvest  than 
from  the  last.  Both  oats  and  bar- 
ley are  a  heavy  crop;  indeed  oats  are 
the  balkiest  crop  I  ever  remember  to 
bAVB  seen  in  the  higher  districlB  of  this 
iMNuiiry.  The  straw  is  not  onlj  long, 
bat  is  strong  in  the  reed,  and  thick 
In  the  ground;  and  notwithstanding 
«11  the  rain,  both  barley  and  oata  wero 
such  less  laid  than  might  have  been 
expected.  In  regard  to  wheat,  aU  the 
good  soils  have  yielded  well — the 
Inferior  but  indifferently.  There  is  a 
much  greater  diversity  in  the  wheat 
than  in  bwrley  and  oats.  The  straw 
of  wheat  is  long,  and  it  is  also  strong; 
bat  still  it  was  more  laid  tiian  either 
oats  or  barley,  and  wherever  it  was 
laid  the*  crop  will  be  very  deficient. 
As  to  the  colour  of  all  sorts  of  grain, 
it  is  much  brighter  than  the  farmers 
had  anticipated,  and  there  is  no 
aproated  grain  this  year. 

Let  me  relate  a  fisw  instances  of 
^e  yield  of  the  crop.  I  most  pre- 
mise that  the  results  I  am  about  to 
five  are  derived  from  the  best  culti- 
vated districts,  and  that  no  returns 
of  yield  have  y^i  been  had  from  the 
upper  and  later  districts.  At  the 
aame  time  I  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  these,  when  received,  will 
prove  in  any  way  contradictory.  In 
£a8l  Lothian  two  fields  of  wheat 
kave  been  tried,  in  not  the  best  soil ; 
and  the  one  has  yielded  4^,  and  the 
other  veiy  nearly  5  quarters,  per 
Scotch  acre.  Before  being  cut,  the 
first  one  was  estimated  at  2^,  and 
the  second  at  ^  quarters.  The  grain 
in  both  cases  is  good. 

In  Mid* Lothian,  one  farmer  assures 
himself,  from  trials,  that  he  will  reap 
%  quarters  of  wheat  per  Scotch  acre 
of  good  quality.  And  another  says, 
that,  altogether,  he  never  had  so  great 
a  crop  since  he  was  a  farmer. 

In  West  Lothian,  two  fanners  have 
thrashed  some  wheat,  and  the  yield  is 


8  quarters  per  Scotch  acre,  of  good 
quality. 

In  the  best  district  of  Roxburgh- 
shire the  wheat  will  yield  well ;  while 
alaifsfield  of  wheat,  in  Berwickehire, 
that  waa  eariy  laid  on  accovat  of  the 
weakness  of  tne  straw,  which  was  too 
maeh  forced  by  the  high  condition  of 
the  soil,  will  scarcely  pay  the  eoet  of 
reaping.  This,  however,  is  bnt  a  single 
isolated  hutaaoe,  for  a  fiurmer  in  the 
same  county  has  pot  in  7S  ordiaaiy- 
sised  stacks,  whereas  his  nsval  nnm- 
ber  is  about  60. 

la  the  east  of  Forfarshire,  the  har- 
vest is  represented  to  me  as  being 
glorious;  while  in  the  west^  there  has 
not  been  a  better  crop  of  eveiy  thing 
ft>r  many  yeare.  The  aoeonnts  from 
Northumberiand,  fWmi  two  or  three 
of  my  friends  who  farm  tiiere  extra- 
slvely,  confirm  the  preceding  state- 
ments, in  regard  to  the  bulk  aad  go* 
neral  yield  of  the  com  crop. 

I  may  also  mention,  that  the  sam- 
ples of  wheat,  and  oats,  and  barley, 
presented  at  the  Highland  aad  Agri- 
cultural 8odcty*8  Shew  at  DnmfiiieB, 
along  with  the  grain  in  the  straw, 
were  really  admirable. 

With  all  these  attestatioiis  from  so 
many  parts  of  the  country,  that  are 
known  to  be  good  com  districts,  I 
cannot  doubt  that  the  crop  is  a  good 
one  on  good  soils." 

So  much  for  the  qnantity,  whidi, 
after  all,  is  the  main  consideration. 
The  above  account  certainly  gives  no 
indications  of  famine,  or  even  scar- 
city. It  contains  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  weight  of  the  harvest  in  the 
principal  corn-growing  districts  of 
Scotland,  and  we  have  no  reason 
whatever  to  suppose  that  worse  for- 
tune has  attended  the  results  of  the 
husbandry  in  England.  The  next 
consideration  is  the 


QuAiizvT  or  THE  Crop. 


*^  Not  the  entire  crop,  but  most 
t)f  it,  is  inferior  in  quality  to  ^at 
of  last  year.  The  barley  and  oats 
are  both  plump  and  heavy,  bat  there 
is  a  slight  roughness  about  them  ; 
and  yet  the  weights  in  some  cases  of 
both    are    extraordinary.      Potato 


oats  were  shown  at  DnmfHes  Mb 
per  bashel^-dlb  abova  the  ordinaiy 
weight.  Barley  has  been  presented 
in  the  Edinburgh  market  every  week 
as  heavy  as  501b  per  quarter — about 
dih  more  than  the  ordinary  weight. 
All  the  samples  of  wheat  I  have  seea 
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in  Leith  in  the  hands  of  an  eminent 
corn -merchant,  weighed  from  601b 
to  6dlb  per  bushel,  and  it  has  been  as 
high  as  G61b  in  the  Edinburgh  mar- 
ket. I  also  saw  samples  of  Essex 
wheat  above  COlb,  as  well  as  good 
wheat  from  Lincolnshire. 

Now  such  weights  could  not  be 
indicated  by  grain  at  the  end  of  a 
wet  harvest,  unless  it  wei'e  of  good 
quality. 

The  quality  is  much  diversified, 
especially  in  wheat;  some  of  it  not 
weighing  above  481b  per'  busheL 
The  winnowings  from  all  the  grains 
will  be  proportionally  large;  although, 
in  the  case  of  barley  and  oats,  had 
every  pickle  attained  maturity,  the 
crop  would  probably  have  exceed- 
ed the  extraordinary  one  of  1815. 
But  though  heavy  winnowuigs  en- 
tail decided  loss  to  the  farmer, 
yet  human  beings  will  not  be  the 
greatest  sufferers  by  them;  the  loss 
will  chiefly  fall  on  the  poor  work- 
horses, as  they  will  be  made  to  eat 
the  light  mstead  of  the  good  com, 
which  latter  wiU  be  reserved  for 
human  food.  The  light  oats  will  no 
doubt  be  given  to  horses  in  larger 
quantities  than  good  com,  and  the 
light  barley  will  be  boiled  for  them 
in  mashes  probably  every  night. 

The  beans  are  a  heavy  crop  in  straw 
every  where ;  and  bean-straw,  when 
well  won,  is  as  good  for  horses  in  win- 
ter as  hay ;  while  in  certain  districts, 
such  as  on  the  Border,  the  beans  will 
also  be  good. 

With  all  these  facts  before  me,  I 
cannot  make  myself  believe  that  we 
are  to  experience  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  the  privation  of  famine, 
so  far  as  the  grain  crop  is  con- 
cerned." 

Our  practical  experience  in  these 
matters  is  so  limited,  that  we  feel 
difUdcnt  in  adding  any  thing  to  these 
remarks  of  Mr  Stephens.  We  may, 
however,  be  permitted  to  express  a 
doubt  whether  the  average  quality  of 
the  crop  has  yet  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained.    It  is  well  known  that 


the  farmer  rarely  brings  his  best 
wheat  into  the  earliest  market,  because 
it  is  his  interest  to  thrash  out  that 
part  of  the  crop  which  may  have  sus- 
tained a  partial  damage,  as  soon  aa 
possible ;  and  in  these  circumstances 
it  usually  follows,  that  the  wors^ 
wheat  is  first  exposed  for  sale.  In 
like  manner  he  wishes  to  dispose  of 
his  uiferior  barley  first.  In  regard  to 
oats,  the  inferior  portions  find  con- 
sumption at  home  by  the  horses.  Li 
ordinary  seasons,  any  wheat  or  barley 
that  may  have  shown  symptoms  of 
heating  in  the  stacks  are  first  present- 
ed at  market ;  but  m  this  season,  when 
there  is  no  heated  grain — thanks  to  the 
low  temperatui-e  and  the  precautions 
used  in  stacking — the  high  prices  have 
tempted  the  farmers  to  thrash  both 
wheat  and  barley  earlier  than  usual, 
in  order  to  meet  the  demands  for  rent 
and  wages  at  Martinmas — a  term 
which,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season,  followed  close  on  the  termma- 
tion  of  the  harvest.  This  peculiarity 
of  the  season  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  the  large  supplies  of  wheat  pre- 
sented for  some  weeks  past  at  Mark 
Lane — ^to  the  extent,  we  understand, 
of  from  30,000  to  40,000  quartera  more 
than  last  year  at  the  same  period.  It 
is  more  than  probable  that  the  largest 
proportion  of  the  land  in  fallow  has 
been  sown  with  old  wheat,  as  it  was 
early  ascertained  that  the  harvest 
would  be  unusually  late.  There  is 
always  more  bare  fallow  in  England 
than  in  Scotland,  and  the  old  wheat 
having  been  thus  disposed  of,  the  ear- 
lier portion  of  the  new  grain  was 
brought  to  market,  and  not  appropria- 
ted for  its  usual  purpose.  We  must, 
however,  conclude,  that  the  crop — at 
all  events  the  wheat — is  inferior  to  that 
of  former  years.  This  has  generally 
been  attributed  to  the  wetness  of  the 
season,  in  which  view  our  correspon- 
dent does  not  altogether  concur  ;  and 
we  are  glad  to  observe  that  on  one 
important  matter — namely,  the  fitness 
of  this  yearns  grain  for  seed — his  opi- 
nions are  decid^y  favourable. 


Cause  ov  IirrsBiom  Quality  or  Wbbat. 

*^  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  inferiori-    regards  quantity  and  quality,  has  noi 
ty  of  the  wheat  in  poor  lands,  both  as    arisen  firom  the  wetna^  of  tbe  season^ 
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bat  from  the  very  law  degree  of  iem^ 
peratwre  which  prevailed  at  the 
blooming  season  in  the  end  of  Jane, 
and  which  prevented  the  pollen  com- 
ing to  maturity,  and  therefore  in- 
terfered with  the  proper  fecundation 
ef  the  plant.  I  observed  that,  during 
all  that  time,  the  rain  did  not  fall  in 
so  large  quantities  as  afterwards,  but 
the  thermometer  averaged  so  low  as 
from  48®  to  52**,  even  daring  the  day, 
and  there  was  a  sad  want  of  sunshine. 
At«<1  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that 
w).eat  will  not  fecundate  at  all  va  9k 
tomperature  which  does  not  exceed 
45®,  accompanied  with  a  gloomy  at- 
mosphere. This  theory  of  the  infla- 
ence  of  a  low  temperature  also  ac- 
counts for  the  quantity  of  Ught  wheat 
this  year;  for  the  side  of  the  ear  that 
was  exposed  to  the  cold  breeze  which 
blew  constantly  from  the  north-east 
during  the  period  of  blooming,  would 
experience  a  more  chilly  atmosphere 
than  the  other  side,  which  was  com- 
paratively sheltered,  and  therefore  its 
fecundation  would  be  most  interfered 
with. 

I  may  mention  a  peculiar  charac- 
teristic of  this  year,  if  we  take  into 
consideration  the  wetness  of  the  sea- 
son ;  which  is,  that  scarcely  a  sprout- 
ed ear  of  com  is  to  be  found  any 
where,  notwithstanding  that  the  crop 
was  laid  in  many  instances.  This 
immunity  from  an  evil  which  never 
fails  to  render  grain,  so  affected,  use- 
less for  human  food,  has  no  doubt 
been  secured  by  the  low  temperature 
o/*  tJie  season.  It  was  an  observed 
fact,  that  immediately  after  the  falls 
of  rain,  whether  great  or  moderate,  a 
firm,  diying,  cool  breeze  always  sprang 
up,  which  quickly  dried  the  standing 
and  won  the  cut  com  at  the  same 


time;  and  the  consequence  baa  been^ 
that  the  entire  crop  has  been  secured 
in  the  stack-yard  in  a  safe  state.  AU 
the  kinds  of  grain,  therefore,  may  be 
regarded  as  being  in  a  soimd  state ; 
and,  on  that  account,  even  the  lighter 
grains  will  be  quite  fit  for  seed  next 
year, 


« 


The  point  on  which  the  nation  at 
large  is  principally  interested,  is,  of 
course,  the  price  of  Inead.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  cost  of  mannfactnred 
flour  ought,  in  all  cases,  to  remain  in 
just  proportion  with  the  value  of  the 
raw  material.  Unfortonately  tiiat 
proportion  is  not  always  maintained* 
The  baker  is  a  middleman  between 
the  farmer  and  the  public,  between 
the  produdng  and  the  oonsnming 
dasses.  Amongst  those  who  follow 
that  very  necessary  trade,  there  exists 
a  combination  wluch  is  not  regulated 
by  law ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that, 
ivhenever  a  scarcity  is  threatened,  the 
bakers  raise  the  price  of  the  loaf  at 
pleasure,  and  on  no  fixed  principle 
corresponding  with  the  price  of  com. 
Few  persons  are  aware  at  what  rate 
the  quartern  loaf  ought  to  be  sold 
when  wheat  is  respectively  at  508., 
608.,  or  708.  per  quarter:  they  are, 
however,  painfully  sensitive  when 
they  are  subjected  to  an  arbitniy 
rise  of  bread,  and  their  natoral  con- 
clusion is,  that  they  are  taxed  on 
account  of  tiie  dearaess  of  the  grain. 
The  number  of  those  who  bay  gram 
or  who  study  its  fluctuations,  is  veir 
small ;  but  every  one  uses  bread,  and 
the  monthly  account  of  the  baker  is  a 
sure  memento  of  its  pnce.  Let  us 
see  how  the  middle  functionary  has 
behaved. 


Wht  is  Bhbad  bo  diab  ? 


*'  The  price  of  bread  is  very  high 
already,  and  is  not  likely  to  fall ;  and 
the  reason  a  baker  would  assign  for 
this  is  the  high  price  of  wheat — a  very 
plausible  reason,  and  to  which  most 
people  would  too  good-naturedly  as- 
sent ;  but  examine  the  particulars  of 
the  case,  and  the  reason  adduced  will 
be  found  based  on  a  fallacy.  During 
all  the  last  year,  the  aggregate  average 
pnce  of  wheat  never  exceeded  668.  » 


quarter,  and  in  that  time  the  price  of 
the  41b  loaf  was  5^. ;  at  least  I  paid 
no  more  for  it  with  ready  money.  The 
highest  mariE  that  wheat  has  yet  at- 
tamed  in  this  market,  is  S&i.  pa*  qiiar<» 
ter,  and  ic  is  notorious  that  this  maiket 
has,  for  the  present  year,  been  the 
dearest  throughout  the  kingdom.  Aa 
10s.  a  quarter  makes  a  difRerence  ^ 
Id.  in  the  41b  loaf,  the  loaf,  according 
to  this  scale— which,  be  it  rematked^ 
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is  of  thebakeiB*  own  selection— should 
be  at  8}d.  when  the  wheat  is  at  888. 
Can  you,  nevertheless,  believe  that, 
whiist  t/u  present  price  of  bread  is  8)d. 
the  loaf  is  made  whoUy  of  wheat  which 
cost  the  bakers  88s.  the  quarter  ?  The 
bakers  tell  you  they  always  buy  the 
best  wheat,  and  yet,  though  they  are 
the  largest  buyers  in  the  wheat  mar- 
ket, the  aggregate  average  of  the 
kingdom  did  not  exceed  5ds.  6d.  on 
the  8th  November.  The  truth  is, 
the  bakers  are  trying  to  make  the 
most  they  can ;  and  they  are  not  to 
blame,  provided  their  gains  were  not 
imputed  to  the  farmers.  But  we  all 
know,  that  when  bread  gets  inordi- 
nately high  in  price,  clamour  is  raised 
against  dear  wheat — that  is,  against 
tiie  farmer— and  this  again  is  made 
the  pretext  for  a  free  trade  in  com ; 
whilst  the  high  price  secured  to  t^te 
baker  by  the  priviiege  of  his  trade  is 
left  nnblamed  and  unscathed." 

Had  the  Court  of  Session  thought 
proper  to  retain  in  observance  the 
powers  to  which  it  succeeded  after 
the  abolition  of  the  Privy  Council, 
iind  which  for  some  time  it  executed, 
we  certainly  should  have  applied  to 
their  Lordships  for  an  Act  of  Sederunt 
to  regulate  the  proceedings  of  Master 
Bakers.  But,  as  centralisation  has 
not  even  spared  us  an  humble  Secre- 
tary, we  must  leave  our  complaint  for 
consideration  in  a  higher  quarter. 
Our  correspondent,  however,  is  rather 
too  charitable  in  assuming  that  the 
bakers  are  not  to  blame.  We  can- 
not, for  the  life  of  us,  understand  why 
they  are  permitted  to  augment  the 
price  of  bread,  the  great  commodity 
of  life,  at  this  enormous  ratio,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  rise  of  com.  Surely 
some  enactment  should  be  framed,  by 
which  the  price  of  the  loaf  should  be 
kept  in  strict  correspondence  with 
the  average  price  of  grain,  and  some 
salatary  check  put  upon  a  monopoly, 
which,  we  are  convinced,  has  often 
afforded  a  false  argument  against  the 
agricultural  interests  of  the  country. 

Such  we  believe  to  be  the  true  state 
of  the  grain  crop  throughout  the  king- 
dom generally.  How,  from  such  a 
state  of  things,  any  valid  argument 
can  be  raised  for  opening  the  ports  at 
this  time,  we  are  totally  at  a  loss  to 
conceive.    The  only  serious  feature 


connected  with  the  present  harvest,  is 
the  partial  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
to  which  we  shall  presently  refer. 
But,  so  far  as  regards  corn,  we  maintain 
that  there  is  no  real  ground  for  alarm ; 
and  further,  there  is  this  important 
consideration  connected  with  the  late 
harvest,  which  should  not  be  ungrate- 
fully disregarded,  that  two  months  of 
the  grain  season  have  ab-eady  passed, 
and  the  new  crop  remains  compara- 
tively untouched,  so  that  it  will  have 
to  supply  only  ten  months*  consump- 
tion instead  of  twelve :  and  should  the 
next  harvest  be  an  early  one,  which 
we  have  reason  to  expect  after  thia 
late  one,  the  time  bearing  on  the 
present  crop  will  be  still  more  short- 
ened. Nor  should  the  fact  be  over- 
looked, that  two  months*  consumption 
is  equal  to  2,000,000  quarters  of  wheat 
— an  amount  which  would  form  a  very 
considerable  item  in  a  crop  which 
had  proved  to  be  actually  deficient. 

But  as  there  has  been  a  movement 
already  in  some  parts  of  Scotland, 
though  solely  from  professed  repealers, 
towards  memorialising  government 
for  open  ports  on  the  ground  of  spe- 
cial necessity,  we  shall  consider  that 
question  for  a  little ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
shall  blend  the  observations  of  our  able 
correspondent  with  our  own. 

Such  a  step,  we  think,  at  the  present 
moment,  would  be  attended  with  mis- 
chief in  more  ways  than  one.  There 
can  be  no  pretext  of  a  famine  at  pre- 
sent, immediately  after  harvest;  and 
the  natural  course  of  events  in  opera- 
tion is  this,  that  the  dear  prices  are 
inducing  a  stream  of  com  from  every 
producing  quarter  towards  Britain. 
In  such  circumstances,  if  you  raise 
a  ay  of  famine,  and  suspend  the 
com-lawB,  that  stream  of  supply  will 
at  once  be  stopped.  The  importers 
will  naturally  suspend  their  trade, 
because  they  will  then  speculate,  not 
on  the  rate  of  the  import  duty,  which 
will  be  absolutely  abolished  by  the 
suspension,  but  on  the  rise  of  price  in 
the  market  of  this  country.  They  will 
therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course — gain 
being  their  only  object — withhold  their 
supplies,  until  the  prices  shall  have, 
through  panic,  attained  a  famine  price 
here ;  and  then  they  will  realize  their 
profit  when  they  conceive  they  can  gain 
no  more.  In  the  course  of  things  at 
present,  the  price  of  fine  wheat  is  so 
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hig!i,  that  a  handsome  surplus  would 
remain  to  foreigners,  though  they  paid 
the  import  duty.  Remove  that  duty, 
and  the  foreigner  will  immediately 
add  its  amount  to  the  price  of  his 
own  wheat.  The  price  of  wheat  would 
then  be  as  high  to  the  consumer  as 
when  the  duty  remained  to  be  paid ; 
while  the  amount  of  duty  would  go 
into  the  pockets  of  the  foreigner,  in- 
stead of  into  our  own  exchequer.  At 
present,  the  finest  foreign  wheat  is 
62s.  in  bond — remove  the  present 
duty  of  148.,  and  that  wheat  will  freely 
give  in  the  market  80s.  the  quarter. 

It  is,  therefore,  clear  that  such  an 
expedient  as  that  of  suspending  the 
corn-laws  merely  to  induce  the  bonded 
wheat  to  be  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption, would,  in  no  degree,  bene- 
fit the  consumer.  The  quantity  of 
wheat  at  present  in  bond  does  not 
exceed  half-a-million  of  quarters — 
the  greatest  part  of  which  did  not 
cost  the  importer  803.  per  quarter. 
At  least  we  can  vouch  for  this,  that 
early  last  summer,  when  the  crop 
looked  luxuriant,  5000  quarters  of 
wheat  in  bond  were  actually  offered 
in  the  Edinburgh  market  for  263.,  and 
were  sold  for  that  sum,  and  allowed 
to  remain  in  bond.  It  still  remains  in 
bond,  and  could  now  realise  62s.  Here, 
then,  is  a  realisable  profit  of  36s.  per 
quarter,  and  yet  the  holder  will  not 
take  it,  in  the  expectation  of  a  higher. 

We  cannot  think  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  would  sanction  a  measure  so 
clearly  and  palpably  unwise,  for  the 
sake  of  liberating  only  half  a  million 
quarters  of  wheat,  which  is  the  cal- 
culated consumption  of  a  fortnight. 
But  the  late  frequent  meetings  of  the 
Privy  Council  have  afforded  an  admi- 
rable opportunity  for  the  alarmists  to 
declaim  upon  coming  famine.  Mat- 
ters, they  say,  must  ho  looking  serious 
indeed,  when  both  Cabinet  and  Coun- 
cil are  repeatedly  called  together ;  and 
they  jump  at  the  conclusion,  that  sus- 
pension of  the  corn- 1  aw  is  the  active 
subject  of  debate.  We  pretend  to  no 
special  knowledge  of  what  is  passing 
behind  the  political  curtain  ;  but  a 
far  more  rational  conjecture  as  to  the 
nature  of  those  deliberations  may  be 
found  in  the  state  of  the  potato  crop, 
and  the  question,  whether  any  suc- 
cedaneum  can  be  found  for  it.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  advisable  to  allow 


Indian  com,  or  maize,  to  come  in 
duty-free ;  if  not  as  food  for  people, 
it  would  feed  horses,  pigs,  or  poultry, 
and  would  make  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  the  consumption  of  com  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  such  a  relaxation  could 
be  made  without  interfering  with  the 
corn-laws,  for  maize  is  not  regarded 
as  com,  but  stands  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  rice  and  millet.  We  might 
try  this  experiment  with  the  maize, 
as  the  Dutch  have  already  forestalled 
the  rice  market. 

If  the  state  of  the  harvest  is  such 
as  we  conscientiously  believe  it  to  be, 
there  can  be  no  special  reason — but 
rather,  as  we  have  shown,  the  reverse 
— ^for  suspending  the  action  of  the 
corn-laws  at  this  particnlar  juncture. 
If  the  enactment  of  that  measure  was 
founded  on  the  principle  of  affording 
protection  to  the  farmer,  why  inter- 
fere with  these  laws  at  a  time  when 
any  apprehension  of  a  famine  is  entirely 
vL*iouary?  And  since  there  is  a  lar^ 
quantity  of  food  in  the  country,  the 
present  prices  are  certainly  not  attri- 
butable to  a  deficiency  in  the  crop, 
and  are,  after  all,  Httle  more  than  re- 
munerative to  the  farmers  who  are 
raisers  of  com  alone.  The  present 
rents  could  not  possibly  be  paid  from 
the  profits  of  the  growth  of  com.  It 
is  the  high  price  of  live  stock  which 
keeps  up  the  value  of  the  land.  The 
aggregate  average  price  of  wheat 
throughout  the  kingdom  is  only  58?. 
6J.,  upon  which  no  rational  argument 
can  be  founded  for  the  snspensioB 
of  the  laws  of  the  country.  Besides, 
the  working  of  the  eom-laws  will  hi 
its  natural  course  effect  all  that  is  de- 
sirable ;  at  any  rate  it  does  not  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  foreign  gram 
into  the  market.  The  present  state  of 
the  grain- market  presents  an  apparent 
anomaly— that  is,  it  affords  a  high  and 
a  low  price  for  the  same  commo^fity, 
namely  wheat ;  but  this  difference 
is  no  more  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  the  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  the  wheat  crop,  which  yields 
good  and  inferior  samples  at  the*  same 
time.  It  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise 
that  fine  wheat  should  realise  good 
prices,  or  that  inferior  wheat  should 
only  draw  low  prices.  The  high  price 
will  remunerate  those  who  have  the 
good  fortune  to  reap  a  crop  of  wheat 
of  good  quality,  and  the  low  prices  of 
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the  inferior  wheat  will  have  the  effect 
of  keeping  the  aggregate  average  price 
at  a  medium  figure,  and,  by  maintain- 
mg  a  high  doty,  will  prevent  the  influx 
of  inferior  grain  to  compete  with  oar 
own  inferior  grain  in  the  home  market. 
The  law  thus  really  affords  protection 
io  those  who  are  in  need  of  it-^iaaiie- 
ly,  to  such  farmen  as  have  reaped  an 
inferior  orop  of  wheat ;  while  those 
foreigners  who  have  fine  wheat  im 
bond,  or  a  surplns  which  they  may 
gend  to  this  country,  can  a£ford  to 
pay  a  high  daty  on  receiving  a  high 
price  for  their  saperior  artide.  li- 
king such  a  state  of  things  into  consi- 
deration, we  cannot  conceive  a  mea- 
sure more  wise  in  its  (^deration,  inas- 
much as  it  accommodates  itself  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  times, 
than  the  present  form  of  the  com- 

ISLW. 

Were  that  law  allowed  to  operate 
as  the  legislature  intended,  it  would 
bring  grain  into  this  country  when- 
ever a  supply  was  acteaUy  necessary ; 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the 
mischievous  effects  which  nnfounded 
rumours  of  its  suspension  have  al- 
ready produced  in  the  foreign  market 
Owing  to  these  reports,  propagated  by 
the  newspapers,  the  holders  of  wheat 
abroad  have  raised  the  price  to  568. 
a  quarter,  free  on  board ;  and  as  the 
aame   mmouns   have  advanced  the 
freight  to  6s.  a  quarter,  wheat  caanot 
now  be  landed  here  in  bond  under 
66s.    The  suspension  of  the  corn-law 
would   tend   to   confirm  the   panic 
abroad,  and  would  therefore  increase 
the  difficulties  of  our  corn-merchants, 
in  making  purchases  of  wheat  for 
this  market.     It  seems  to  us  very 
strange  that  sensible  men  of  business 
should  be  so  credulous  as  to  believe 
every  idle  rumour  that  is  broached  in 
the  newspapers,  so  evidently  for  party 
purposes ;  for  the  current  report  of  the 
immediate  suspension  of  the  coni-law 
originated  ia  the   papers  avowedly 
inimical  to  the  Ministry.    The  cha- 
racter of  the  League  is  well  known. 
That  body  has  never  permitted  truth  ^ 
to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  its" 
attempts. 

So  much  for  com  and  the  corn-laws. 
But  there  is  a  more  serioos  question 
beyond  this,  and  that  is  the  state  of 
the  potatoes.  If  we  are  to  believe 
the  Joomals,  more  especially  those 


which  are  attached  to  the  cause  of  the 
League,  the  affection  has  spread,  and 
18  spreading  to  a  most  disastrous  ex- 
tent. Supposing  these  acttonuts  to  be 
true,  we  say,  advisedly,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  find  a  substitute  for  the 
potato  among  the  vegetable  produc- 
tions of  the  world ;  for  neither  wheat 
nor  maiie  can  be  used,  like  it,  with 
the  fiunplest  CQlinary  preparation. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ia  some 
places  this  affection  is  very  preva- 
lent, and  that  a  considerable  part  of 
the  crop  ia  certain  soils  has  beea 
rendered  vafit  for  ordmary  domestic 
use.  It  is  understood  that  the  Lord- 
Advocste  «f  Scotland  has  issued  a 
cironlar  to  the  parish  dergymea 
throiighont  the  kingdom,  requesting 
answers  to  certain  queries  on  this  im- 
portaat  subject.  The  infbrmatton  thus 
obtained  wUl  no  doubt  be  classified,  so 
that  the  government  will  immediately 
arrive  at  a  true  estimate  of  the  extent 
of  damage  mcurred. 

In  the  mean  time  we  have  eansed 
enquuy  to  be  made  for  ourselves,  and 
the  result,  in  so  far  as  regards  Scot- 
land, is  much  more  favourable  thaa 
we  had  expected,  considering  the  ex- 
tent of  the  first  alarm.  We  have  seen 
acconats  fr&m  every  ^fuarter  €f  the 
kingdom^  and  the  following  report 
may  therefore  be  relied  on  as  strictly 
consistent  with  fact. 

It  appears,  on  investigation,  that 
no  traces  whatever  of  the  complaint 
have  yet  been  found  in  the  northern 
half  of  Scotland.     The  crop  in  the 
upper  parts  of  Forfarshire  and  Perth- 
shbe  is  quite  untainted,  and  so  across 
the  island.    When  we  consider  what 
a  vast  stretch  of  country  extends  to 
ib»  north  of  Montrose,  the  point  be- 
yond which,  as  our  iaformaats  say, 
this  singular  affection  has  aot  pene- 
trated, we  shall  have  great  reason  to 
be  thankful  lor  such  a  providential 
immunity.    Our  chief  anxiety,  when 
we  firat  heard  of  the  probable  failare, 
was  for  the  Highlands,  where  tte 
potato  plant  furnishes  so  commea  and 
so  aeorasary  an  article  of  food.    We 
know  by  former  experience  what  bit- 
ter privation  is  felt  during  a  bad  sea- 
son in  the  far  glens  and  kmely  western 
islands ;  and  roost  rejoiced  are  we  to 
find,  that  for  this  winter  there  is  little 
likelihood  of  a  repetition  of  the  same 
calamity.    Argyleshire,  however,  ex- 
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cept  in  its  northern  parishes  has 
not  escaped  so  well.  We  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  potatoes  in  that 
district  hate  suffered  very  materially, 
but  to  what  extent  is  not  yet  aocn- 
rately  ascertained. 

Li  the  Lowlands  the  accounts  are 
more  conflicting ;  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  almost  every  farmer  confissses 
jiow,  that  his  first  apprehensions  were 
^n^atly  worse  than  the  reality.  On  exa- 
mination, it  turns  ont  that  many  fields 
ivhich  were  considered  so  tainted  as  to 
be  useless,  are  very  slightly  afiected : 
it  is  thus  apparent  that  undue  preci- 
pitation has  been  used  in  pronouncing 
upon  the  general  character  of  the  crop 
from  a  few  isolated  samples.  Some 
-districts  appear  to  have  escaped  alto- 
gether ;  and  from  a  considerable  num- 
ber we  have  seen  reports  of  a  decided 
abatement  in  the  disease.  t 

In  short,  keeping  in  view  all  the 
information  we  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, the  following  seems  to  be  the 
true  state  of  the  case : — The  crop 
throughout  Scotland  has  been  a  very 
large  one,  but  one-half  of  it  is  afiected 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  About  a 
fourth  or  a  fifth  of  this  half  crop  is  so 
slightly  damaged,  that  the  unusual 
amount  of  produce  will  more  than 
compensate  the  injury.  The  remain- 
der is  certainly  worse.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, a  considerable  proportion  has 
been  converted  into  starch — an  expe- 
dient which  was  early  recommended 
in  many  quarters,  wisely  adopted  by 
the  prudent,  and  may  yet  be  exten- 
sively increased.  An  affected  potato, 
nnless  its  juices  wero  thoroughly 
fermented,  and  decomposition  com- 
menced, will  yield  quite  as  good  starch 
as  the  healthy  root,  and  all  this  may 
be  considered  as  saved.  Potato  staroh 
or  farina,  when  mixed  with  flour, 
makes  a  wholesome  and  palatable 
bread.  In  some  districts  the  doubtful 
potatoes  are  given  to  the  cattle  in 
quantities,  and  are  considered  excel- 
lent feeding.  This  also  is  a  material 
fiftving* 

The  spread  of  the  complaint,  or 
rather  the  appearance  of  its  worst 
symptoms,  seems  to  depend  yery 
much  on  the  mode  of  management 
adopted  after  the  potatoes  are  raised. 
A  Mend  of  ours  in  Mid-Lothian,  who 
has  paid  much  attention  to  agricul- 
ture, has  saved  nearly  the  whole  of 


his  crop,  by  carefhl  attention  to  the 
dryness  of  the  roots  when  heaped,  hj 
keeping  these  heaps  small  and  fre- 
qnently  turned,  and,  above  aU,  by 
judidoos  ventilation  duramgk  tkem,  A 
nelghbonring  farmer,  who  had  an  im- 
mense crop,  but  who  did  not  STtil 
him  of  any  of  these  precautions,  has 
suffered  most  severely. 

One  letter  which  we  have  received 
is  of  great  importance,  as  it  details 
the  means  by  which  an  aflbded  crop 
has  been  preserved.  We  think  it  cor 
duty  to  make  the  following  extract, 
premising  that  the  writer  is  an  emi- 
nent practical  farmer  in  the  south  of 
Scotland : — ^^  1  had  this  year  a  large 
crop  of  potatoes,  bnt  m^  fields,  like 
those  of  my  neighbours,  did  not  es- 
cape the  epidemic    On  its  first  ap- 
pearance, I  directed  my  serious  atten- 
tion to  the  means  of  presenriog  the 
crop.    Though  inclined  to  impute  the 
complaint  to  a  deeper  cause  than  the 
wetness  of  the  season,  I  oonoeiTed 
that  damp  would,   as  a  matter  of 
course,  increase  any  tendency  to  de- 
cay, and  I  took  my  measures  accord- 
ingly.   Having  raised  my  potatoes, 
I  caused  all  the  soand  ones,  which 
seemed  free  from  spot  and  blemish,  to 
be  carefully  picked  by  the  hand ;  and, 
having  selected  a  dry  situation  m  an 
adjouiing  field,  I  desired  them  to  be 
heaped  there  in  quantities,  none  of 
which  exceeded  a  couple  of  boUs.  The 
method  of  pitting  them  was  this:— 
On  a  dry  foundation  we  placed  a  layer 
of  potatoes,  which  we  covered  with 
sandy  mould,  though  I  don't  donbt 
straw  would  do  as  well ;  above  that, 
another  layer,  also  covered ;  and  so 
on,  keeping  the  potatoes  as  separate 
from  each  other  as  possible.  We  then 
thatched  and  covered  (hem  over  is 
usual  with  straw,  leaving  ventilators 
on  the  top.    I  have  had  them  opoMd 
since,  and  there  is  no  trace  whatever 
of  any  decay,  which  I  attribute  to  the 
above  precautions,  as  othos  m  the 
neighbourhood,  whose  potatoes  grew 
in  exactly  similar  soil,  have  lost  great 
part  of  their  crop  by  heaping  them  in 
huge  masses,     ventilation,  yon  may 
depend  upon  it,  is  a  great  preserva* 
tive.    I  have,  I  think,  arrested  the 
complaint  even  in  affected  potatoes, 
by  Uiy  ing  them  ont  (not  heapme  them) 
on  a  dry  floor,  in  a  ooverea  place 
where  there  ia  a  strong  cnrreot  of  air. 
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They  are  not  spoiling  now;  and  when 
the  unsound  parts  are  cut  ont,  we 
find  them  quite  wholesome  and  fit  for 
use.  I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that 
by  Dsing  due  caution,  the  progress  of 
the  complaint,  so  far  as  it  has  gone, 
may  in  most  cases  be  efifectually 
checked." 

•  We  are,  therefore,  almost  certain, 
that  when  the  damaged  portion  is  do- 
dncted  from  the  whole  amount  of  the 
crop,  tliere  still  remains  an  ample 
store  of  good  potatoes  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  whole  population — 
that  is,  if  the  potatoes  were  dis- 
tributed equally  through  the  mar- 
kets. This,  however,  cannot  be 
done,  and,  therefore,  there  are  some 
places  where  this  vegetable  will  be 
dear  and  scarce.  The  farmer  who  has 
a  large  crop  of  sound  potatoes,  and  who 
does  not  reside  in  an  exporting  part  of 
the  country,  will  naturally  enough  use 
his  supei'fluity  for  his  cattle ;  and  this 


cannot  be  prevented.  We  hope,  how- 
ever, that  the  habitual  thrift  of  our 
countrymen  will  cause  them  to  ab- 
stain, as  much  as  possible,  from  wast- 
ing their  extra  stock  in  this  manner, 
more  especially  as  there  is  abundance 
of  other  kinds  of  fodder.  They  will 
command  a  high  price  as  an  esculent, 
and  perhaps  a  higher,  if  they  are  pre- 
served for  the  purposes  of  seed.  Ex- 
portation also  should  be  carried  on 
cautiously;  but  we  repeat,  that  the 
general  tenor  of  our  information  is  so 
far  satisfactory,  that  it  exhibits  no- 
thing more  than  a  partial  affection  of 
the  crop  in  the  southern  districts,  and 
the  majority  of  those  are  compensa- 
ted by  a  good  provision  of  com. 

In  addition  to  these  statistics,  ob- 
tained from  many  and  various  sour- 
ces, we  have  been  favoured  with  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Stephens,  which  we  now 
subjoin ; — 


The  Potato  Rot. 


'*  This  affection  T  do  not  regard  as  a 
disease— but  simply  as  a  rottenness  in 
the  tuber,  superiudnccd  by  the  con- 
bination  of  a  low  temperature  with 
excessive  moisture,  during  the  grow- 
ing season  of  that  sort  of  root,  when 
it  is  most  liable  to  be  affected  on  ac- 
count of  its  succulent  texture.*  A 
friend  informs  me  that  he  remembers 
the  same  kind  of  rottenness  seizing  the 
potato  crop  of  the  country  in  the  lat& 
and  wet  season  of  1799 ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  seed  potato  for  the 
following  crop  fetched  as  high  a  price 
as  26s.  the  boll  of  5  cwt.t  1  am  inclin- 


ed to  believe,  however,  that  the  effects 
of  this  rot  are  much  exaggerated. 
It  is,  in  the  first  place,  said  to  bo 
poisonous ;  and  yet  pigs,  to  my  cer- 
tain knowledge,  have  been  fed  on 
spoiled  potatoes  alone,  on  purpose, 
with  impunity.  There  is  little  outcry 
made  against  rot  in  the  dry  soils  of 
Perthshire  and  Forfarshire,  and  these 
are  the  two  most  extensive  districts 
from  which  potatoes  are  shipped  for 
London.  There  are  farmers  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  country  who  warrant 
the  soundness  of  the  potatoes  they 
supply  the)  r  customers.    The  accounts 


♦  "  Not  that  I  think  there  was  more  rain  in  the  earlier  part  of  gummer  than 
the  potato  crop  could  absorb,  for  it  is  known  to  require  a  large  supply  of  mois- 
ture in  its  growing  state,  in  order  to  acquire  a  full  development  of  all  its  parts. 
It  was  observable,  however,  that  the  rain  increased  as  the  season  advanced,  an<]i 
after  the  potato  plant  had  reached  its  full  development.  It  is,  therefore,  probable 
that  the  increased  moisture,  which  was  not  then  wanted  by  the  plant,  would  be- 
come excessive ;  and  this  moisture,  along  with  the  low  temperature,  may  have  pro- 
duced  such  chemical  change  in  the  sap  as  to  facilitate  the  putrefaction  of  the 
entire  plant.  As  to  the  theories  with  respect  to  the  presence  of  a  fungus,  or  of 
insects,  in  the  plant,  I  considi  r  these  as  a  mere  exponent  of  the  tendency  to  a 
state  of  putrefaction  ;  such  beiug  the  usual  accompaniments  of  all  vegetable  and 
animal  decay." 

f  "  I  remember  the  wet  seasons  of  1816  and  1817.  There  was  then  no  rot  in 
the  potato ;  but,  during  the  whole  of  those  rainy  seasons,  we  had  not  the  eon* 
tinned  cold  weathef  which  wc  have  thi?  year  experienced." 
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of  the  potato  crop  from  tbe  High- 
land districts  are  most  favourable. 
I  believe  the  fact  will  tnrn  out  to  be 
Ibis,  that,  l^e  corn,  the  potatoes  will 
not  only  be  a  good,  but  a  great  crop, 
in  all  the  true  potato  soiU — that  is,  in 
deep  dry  soils  on  adry  subsoil,  whether 
natnrally  so,  or  made  so  by  draining 
.—  and  that  In  all  the  heavy  soils, 
whether  rich  or  poor,  they  are  rotting. 
A  short  time  will  pat  an  end  to  idl 
QODjcctiire  on  the  state  of  the  potato 


crop,  and  afTcNrd  qs  facis  upon  which 
we  shall  be  able  to  reason  and  jod^ 
aright." 

As  the  qnestioa  of  seed  is  always  a 
most  important  one,  whenever  a  new 
disease  or  partial  ajf^tion  of  so  staple 
a  product  is  discovered,  it  may  not 
be  useless  to  note  down  Mr  Stephens* 
ideas,  in  regard  to  the  snppowd  de- 
strnction  of  the  vegetative  principle 
in  part  of  the  affected  crop-^ 


SiKD  Potatoes, 


*^  I  would  feel  no  apprehension  fn 
employing  such  affected  potatoes  for 
seed,  next  spring,  as  shall  be  pre- 
served till  that  time  ;  because  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  the  case  that  the  low 
temperature  enfeebled  the  vegetative 
powers  of  the  plant  so  much  as  to 
disable  it  from  throwing  off  the  large 
quantity  of  moisture  that  was  pre- 
sented to  it ;  and  I  therefore  conclude 
that  any  rot  superinduced  by  such 
causes  cannot  possess  a  character 
which  is  hereditary.  There  seems 
no  reason,  therefore,  why  the  com- 
plaint should  be  propagated  in  future, 
in  circumstances  favourable  to  vege- 
tation ;  and  this  opinion  is  the  more 
likely  to  be  true,  that  it  is  not  in- 
consistent with  the  idea  of  the  dis- 
ease of  former  years  having  arisen 
from  a  degenerate  state  of  the  potatp 
plant,  since  low  temperature  and  ex- 
cessive moisture  were  more  likely  to 
affect  a  plant  in  a  state  of  degeneracy 
than  when  its  vitality  remains  unim- 
paired. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  affisc- 
tion  of  the  potato  is  general,  and  it  is 
quite  possible  that  it  may  yet  spread. 
This,  however,  is  a  question  which 
cannot  yet  be  solved,  and  certainly, 
BO  far  as  we  know,  the  Highlands, 
and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Isles, 
have  hitherto  escaped.  The  portion 
of  the  crop  as  yet  actually  rendered 
unflt  for  human  food,  does  not  perhaps 
exceed  one- fourth  in  parts  of  the  conn- 
try  whence  potatoes  are  exported; 
and  could  the  affection  be  stopped 
from  spreadmg  further  than  this,  there 
would  still  be  a  sufficiency  of  potatoes 
for  the  consumption  of  hiunan  beings^ 
as  the  crop  is  acknowledged  to  be 
a  large  one  in   the   best   districts. 


Much,  howerer,  depends  upon  oar 
ability  to  arrest  the  affection,  or  its 
cessation  from  other  causes. 

It  is  known  that  rotten  potatoes, 
like  rotten  turnips,  when  left  in  heaps 
in  contact  with  sound  ones,  will  cause 
the  latter  to  rot.    Aware  of  this  fact, 
farmers  have,  this  last  year,  caused 
the  potatoes  in  the  heaps,  as  soon 
as  the  lifting  of  the  crop  wa^  over,  to 
be  individually  examined,  and  placed 
the  sound  ones  in  narrow,  k>w  pits, 
mixed  with  some  desiceating  sub- 
stance, and  covered  with  straw  and 
earth.    When  the  pits  were  opoied 
for  examination,  the  rot  was  fouad  to 
have  spread  vay  much,  in  eonse- 
qnence  of  the   dampness  and  beat 
which  was  so  diffused  throughout  the 
pits.    This  is  an  effect  that  might 
have  been  anticipated.    Had  the  pi«- 
caution  been  used  of  taking  up  the 
•crop  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  or 
of  spreading    the   potatoes  on  the 
ground  when  the  weather  was  fur, 
or  in  sheds  when  wet — and  of  allow- 
ing them  to  be  exposed  to  the  air 
until  they  had  became  tolerably  finn 
and  dry ;  and  had  the  sound  potatoes 
been  then  selected  by  huid,  jxlcd 
together,  and   afterwards   pat  into 
smaller  pits,  it  is  prolMtble  tiiat  a 
much  less  proportion  of  any  crop  that 
was  taken  up  would  have  been  losL 
Such  a  plan,  no  doubt,  would  have 
caused  a  protracted  potato  harvest, 
but  the  loss  of  time  at  that  period,  in 
performing   the   necessary  work  ai 
selection.  Is   a   small   consideratkffl 
compared  with  an  extensive  iojofy  to 
the  crop.    Jt  is  no  doubt  desirable  to 
have  the  potato  land  ploughed  for 
wheat  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
potatoes  have  been  removed;  bnt 
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there  is  no  more  nrgency  in  ploagliing 
potato  than  in  ploughing  tnrnip  land 
for  wheat ;  and,  at  any  rate,  it  is  bet- 
ter to  dehiy  the  ploughing  of  the 
potato  land  for  a  few  days,  than  ran 
the  risk  of  losing  a  whole  crop  of  so 
excellent  an  escalent. 

I  may  here  mention  an  experi* 
ment  in  regard  to  the  potato,  which 
shows  that  a  larger  crop  has  been 
received  by  planting  the  sets  in 
antnron  than  in  spring.  Those  who 
have  tried  this  system  on  a  large 
scale  say,  that  the  increase  is  in  the 
ratio  of  111  to  80  bolls  per  acre. 
If  this  is  near  the  truth,  it  would 
indicate,  that  the  sets  may  safely 
be  entrusted  to  lie  in  the  ground 
all  winter  upon  the  dung ;  and  could 
we  be  assured  of  their  safety  there 
in  all  cases,  the  potatoes  of  this  year, 
selected  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed, might  be  used  as  seed  this 
winter,  and  preserved  as  such,  in  the 
ground,  in  a  safer  state  than  even  in 
Ihe  small  pits.  Such  an  experimenC 
may  be  tried  this  winter,  in  dry 
weather,  witbont  much  risk  of  losing 
the  future  crop ;  for  if,  on  examination 
HI  spring,  it  should  be  found  that  all 
Ihe  sets  have  rotted  in  the  drills^  there 
would  be  plenty  of  time  to  replant 
the  crop,  in  its  proper  season,  with 


the  sets  that  had  survived  till  that 
time,  by  the  means  of  preservation 
used. 

I  have  heard  of  farmers  in  this 
neighbourhood  who  are  planting  their 
potato  crop  in  this  favourable  weather; 
and  it  does  seem  very  probable  that,  as 
each  set  is  placed  at  a  considerable 
distance  fi'om  the  other,  and  in  cir- 
cumstances to  resist  frost— namely, 
amongst  plenty  of  dung  and  eai'th^ 
the  entire  number  may  escape  putre- 
faction." 

No  doubt,  if  the  potato  crop  shall 
prove  to  be  very  generally  affected,  the 
price  of  corn  will  rise  yet  further,  and 
may  be  for  a  long  time  maintained. 
But  this  IB  a  very  different  thing  from 
a  scaircity  of  that  article,  which  we 
believe  is  merely  visionary.  We  mast 
be  fed  with  com  if  we  cannot  get  the 
potato  in  its  nsual  plenty ;  and  it  is 
the  certainty,  or  rather  the  expecta- 
tion, of  this,  which  haa  raised  the  price 
oi  the  former.  In  the  course  of  last 
month  (October)  we  met  with  an  ad- 
mirable article  on  this  subject,  in  the 
columns  of  BeiTs  Weekly  AJessetiger^ 
which  we  do  not  hesitate  to  adopt,  as 
clear  in  its  views,  hopeful  in  its  tone, 
and  strictly  rational  in  its  aj-gument. 


Tub  Rising  Pbice  of  Wheat  and  Flour. 


"  What  we  predicted  in  one  of  our 
recent  papers  is  daily  becoming  realised 
to  an  extent  which  is  now  exciting  ge- 
neral attention,  and,  with  some  classc«s 
of  the  people,  has  already  produced 
groat  alarm  and  anxiety  for  the  future. 
We  stated  at  that  time,  that  though  the 
return  cf  fine  weather,  about  the  middle 
of  last  month,  had  saved  the  harvest, 
and  given  ns  a  crop  much  more  than 
had  been  anticipated,  still  there  were 
eauses  in  operation  which  would  keep 
Qp  the  prices  of  wheat  and  flour ;  and 
that,  at  least  for  many  weeks  to  come, 
wheat  would  not  fall  in  the  British 
market. 

"  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
getting  in  of  the  harvest  is  very  closely 
followed  by  the  wheat  seed-time,  and 
that  two  causes  are  then  always  opera- 
ting to  maintain  and  raise  the  price  of 
wheat.  There  is,  first,  a  large  call  on 
the  stock  in  hand  for  seed  wheat ;  and, 
secondly,  the  farmers  are  too  busy  to 
carry  their  com  into  market,  and  ac- 
cordingly the  market  is  ill  supplied. 


A  third  cause  is  also  in  operation  to 
produce  the  same  effect — ^that  of  an  un- 
reasonable alarm  always  resulting  from 
an  ill-supplied  market 

"  It  would  seem  astonishing  and  even 
incredible  to  men  who  argue  only  theo- 
retically, that  though  year  after  year 
the  same  uniform  causes  operate,  and 
produce  exactly  the  same  effects,  yet 
that  this  aspect  of  the  market  should 
continue  to  delude  and  mislead  the  pub- 
lic mind ;  but  so  it  is  in  the  corn-mar- 
ket, and  with  the  British  public  in  gene- 
ral ;  for  though  they  see  through  a  long 
•accession  of  years  that  wheat  and  flour 
invariably  rise  in  the  market  imme* 
diately  after  harvest  and  daring  seed- 
time, and  though  they  ought  to  under- 
stand that  this  rise  is  produced  by  the 
quantity  required  for  seed,  and  by  the 
baay  occupation  of  the  farmers,  they 
still  perversely  attribute  it  to  another 
cause,  existing  only  in  their  own  appre- 
hensions, namely,  that  the  recent  har- 
vest has  been  deficient,  and  that  the 
market  is  ill  supplied  because  there  is 
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an  insufficient  stock  with  which  to  sup* 
ply  it. 

*'  As  it  b  the  inflexible  rule  of  our 
paper  to  apply  itself  on  the  instant  to 
correct  all  popular  errors  and  to  dis- 
sipate all  unreasonable  panics,  we  feel 
ourselves  called  upon  to  say,  that  the 
present  rise  in  the  price  of  corn  results 
only  from  the  very  serious  failure  of 
the  potato  crop  in  many  of  our  own 
counties,  and  still  more  materially  in 
Belgium  and  other  foreign  kingdoms. 
From  the  mere  circumstance  of  their 
numbers  only,  to  say  nothing  of  their 
habits  and  necessities,  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  this  food  is  required  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  many  millions  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  when  the  crop  fails  to  such 
an  extensive'  degree  as  it  has  done  in 
the  present  case,  this  vast  numerical 
proportion  of  every  state  must  neces- 
sarily be  chiefly  maintained  from  the 
stock  of  corn.  If  the  potato  crop  fail 
at  home,  the  poor  are  directly  thrown 
upon  the  corn-market,  and  the  price  of 
corn  must  necessarily  rise  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  demand.  Where 
the  potato  crop  has  failed  abroad,  the 
supply  of  foreign  corn  must  necessarily 
be  directed  to  that  quarter,  and  there- 
fore less  corn  will  be  imported  into  the 
British  market. 

'*  Now,  it  is  the  expectation  of  this 
result,  which,  together  with  the  wheat 
seed-time  and  the  full  occupation  of  the 
farmers,  is  producing  the  present  rise 
in  the  British  corn-market,  and  these 
causes  will  probably  continue  to  operate 
for  some  time  longer. 

''  In  some  parts  of  the  country,  such 
as  our  northern  and  eastern  counties^ 
we  understand  the  current  judgment  to 
be,  that  though  the  harvest  has  pro- 
duced more  bushels  than  in  an  average 
year,  the  weight  per  bushel  is  less  than 
last  year,  and  that  the  deficiency  of  the 
quality  brings  the  produce  down  in  such 
districts  to  less  than  an  average  crop. 
But  if  we  set  against  this  the  happier 
result  of  the  wheat  harvest  in  our 
■outhem  and  western  counties,  we  must 
still  retain  our  former  opinion,  that 
there  is  at  least  no  present  ground  for 
any  thing  like  a  panic,  either  amongst 
the  public  in  general  or  amongst  the 
farmers  themselves.  The  public  as  yet 
have  no  cause  to  dread  any  thing  like 
that  very  serious  scarcity  which  spme 
of  our  papers  have  announced,  and  the 
farmers  themselves  have  no  cause  to 
apprehend  such  a  sudden  and  extraor* 
dinary  state  of  the  market,  as  would 
Involve  them  in  the  g<»neral  Buffering  of 
<he  conununity." 


We  shall  now  close  our  remarks  on 
the  subject  of  the  Scottish  Harvest, 
la  thas  limiting  oar  remarikS  to  the 
har^'est  la  Scotland,  we  have  been 
actuated  by  no  narrow  spirit  of  na- 
tionality, bat  have  judged  it  right,  ia 
treating  a  subject  of  such  importance, 
to  confine  ourselves  to  that  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  which  we  pos- 
sessed means  of  obtaining  information 
which  positively  could  be  relied  apon« 
Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  paramoont 
importance  of  the  question,  which  will 
soon  be  founded  on  as  a  topic  for  politi- 
cal discossion,  we  should  hardly  have 
addressed  onnelves  to  the  task.  Bat 
we  have  noticed,  with  great  disgust, 
the  efforts  of  the  Leagae  to  infiaence, 
at  this  particular  crisis,  the  public 
mind,  by  gross  misrepresentations  of 
our  position  and  prospects;  and,  being 
convinced  that  a  more  dangerous  and 
designing  faction  never  yet  thrust 
themselves  into  public  notice,  we  have 
thought  it  right,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  collect  and  to  classify  our  facts. 
This  done,  we  have  yet  a  word  or 
two  in  store  for  the  members  of  the 
mountebank  coalition. 

No  evil  is  unmixed  with  good. 
The  murmurs  of  the  alarmists  at 
home,  unfounded  as  we  believe  them 
to  be,  have  brought  out,  more  clearly 
than  we  could  have  hoped  for,  the 
state  of  foreign  feeling  with  regard  to 
British  enterprise,  and  the  prospects 
of  future  supply  upon  which  this 
country  must  depend,  should  the 
sliding- scale  be  abrogated  and  all  Im- 
port duties  abolislied.  The  most 
infatuated  Leaguer  will  hardly  deny, 
that  if  the  com -law  had  ceased  to 
exist  three  years  ago,  and  a  great 
part  of  our  poorer  soils  had  in  conse- 
quence been  removed  from  tillage, 
our  present  position  with  regard  to 
food  must  have  been  infinitely  worse. 
In  fact,  we  should  then  have  pre- 
sented the  unhappy  spectacle  of  « 
great  industrial  community  incapable 
of  rearing  food  for  its  population  at 
home,  and  solely  dependent  for  a  sup- 
ply on  foreign  states ;  and  that,  too, 
in  a  year  when  the  harvests  throngh- 
ont  £urope,  and  even  in  Americj^ 
have  suffered.  And  here,  by  the 
way,  before  going  further,  let  us  re- 
mark, that  the  advocates  of  th 
League  never  seem  to  have  contem- 
plated, at  all  events  they  hare  never 
grappled  with,  the  notorious  fact,  that 
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the  effects  of  most  unpropitlona  seasons 
are  felt  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
British  isles.  This  year,  indeed,  we 
"were  the  last  to  suffer ;  and  the 
memory  of  the  youngest  of  us,  who 
has  attained  the  age  of  reason,  will 
furnish  him  with  examples  of  far 
severer  seasons  than  that  which  has 
just  gone  by.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done,  should  the  proportion  of  the 
land  in  tillage  be  reduced  below  the 
mark  which,  in  an  average  year, 
could  supply  our  population  with 
food — if,  at  the  same  time,  a  fa- 
mine were  to  occur  abroad,  and  de- 
prive the  continental  agriculturists  of 
their  surplus  store  of  corn?  The 
answer  is  a  short  one — Our  people 
must  necessarily  starve.  The  manu- 
facturers would  be  the  first  to  feel  the 
appalling  misery  of  their  situation, 
and  the  men  whom  they  would  have 
to  thank  for  the  severest  and  most 
lingering  death,  are  the  chosen  apos- 
tles of  the  League ! 

Is  this  an  overdrawn  picture  ?  Let 
us  see.  France  at  this  moment  is 
convinced  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
a  state  of  famine.  Almost  all  the 
French  journalists,  believing  what 
they  probably  w4sh  for,  and  misled  by 
the  repealing  howl,  and  faint-hearted 
predictions  of  the  coward,  assume 
that  our  home  stock  of  provision  is 
not  sufficient  to  last  us  for  the  ensu- 
ing winter.  That  is  just  the  situation 
to  which  we  should  be  reduced  evtiy 
year,  if  Messrs  Cobden,  Bright,  and 
Company  had  their  will.  What, 
then,  says  our  neighbour,  and  now 
most  magnanimous  ally  ?  Is  he  will- 
ing— for  they  allege  they  have  a  super- 
fluity— to  supply  us  in  this  time  of 
hypothetical  distress — to  act  the  part 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  and  pour,  not 
wine  and  oil,  but  corn  into  our 
wounds?  Is  he  about  to  take  the 
noblest  revenge  upon  a  former  adver- 
sary, by  showing  himself,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  need,  a  benefactor  instead  of 
a  foe?  Oh,  my  Lord  Ashley!  you 
and  others,  whose  spirit  is  more  timid 
than  becomes  your  blood,  had  better 
look,  ere  yon  give  up  the  main- 
fltay  of  your  country's  prosperity 
— ero  you  surrender  the  cause  of 
the  agriculturist — to  the  animus  that 
is  now  manifested  abroad.  W^e 
have  reason  to  bless  Heaven  that  it 
baa  been  thus  early  shown,  bi'fore,  by 
mean  and  miserable  concession  to 
the  clamours  of  a  selfish  interest,  we 


have  placed  Britain  for  the  first  tioie 
absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign 
power.  Scarce  a  journal  in  France 
that  does  not  tell  you — loudly — bold- 
ly— exultingly— what  treatment  we 
may  expect  from  their  hands.  "  At 
last,"  they  say,  "  we  have  got  this 
perfidious  Albion  in  our  power.  Na- 
ture has  done  for  us,  in  her  cycle, 
what  for  centuries  the  force  of  our 
arms  and  concentrated  rancour  could 
not  achieve.  The  English  news- 
papers in  every  column  teem  with 
the  tidings  of  failure.  The  crop  of 
corn  is  bad  beyond  any  former  expe- 
rience. It  cannot  suffice  to  feed  one 
half  of  the  population.  The  potato 
crop  also,  which  is  the  sole  subsist- 
ence of  Ireland,  is  thoroughly  ruined. 
Scarce  a  minute  fraction  of  it  can  be 
used  for  the  purposes  of  human  food. 
The  British  Cabinet  are  earnestly  de- 
liberating on  the  propriety  of  opening 
the  ports.  The  public,  almost  to  a 
man,  are  demanding  the  adoption  of 
that  measure — and  doubtless  erelong 
they  will  be  opened. 

"  What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  Are 
we  to  be  guilty  of  the  egregious  folly 
of  supplying  our  huge  and  overgrown 
rival,  at  the  moment  when  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  ye,ry  centre  of  her  systtni,  and 
that  withdut  having  recourse  to  the 
slightest  belligerent  measures?  Are 
we,  at  the  commencement  of  her  im- 
pending miseiy,  to  reciprocate  with 
England — that  England  which  anest- 
ed  us  in  the  midst  of  our  career  of 
conquest,  swept  our  navies  from  the 
seas,  baflled  our  bravest  aimies,  and 
led  away  our  Emperor  captive  ?  The 
man  who  can  entertain  such  an  idea 
— be  he  who  he  may — is  a  traitor  to 
the  honour  of  his  country.  Let  Eng- 
land open  her  ports  if  she  will,  and  as 
she  must,  but  let  us  at  the  self-same 
moment  be  prepared  to  close  our 
own.  Let  not  one  grain  of  com,  if 
possible,  be  exported  from  France. 
W^e  have  plenty,  and  to  spare.  Our 
hardy  peasantiy  can  pass  the  winter 
in  comfort;  whilst,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Channel,  we  shall  have  the 
satisfaction  of  beholding  our  haughty 
enemy  convulsed,  and  wallowing  like 
a  stranded  Leviathan  on  the  shore  1 
We  pity  the  brave  Irish,  but  we  shall 
not  help  them.  To  do  so  would  be, 
in  fact,  to  exonerate  Britain  of  her 
greatest  and  primary  bm'den." 

This  Is  the  language  nfhich   the 
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French  journalists  arc  nsing  at  the 
present  moment.  Let  no  Englishman 
delude  himself  into  the  belief  that  it 
does  not  express  the  true  sentiments 
of  the  nation.  We  know  something 
of  the  men  whose  vocation  it  is  to 
compound  these  patriotic  articles. 
They  are  fostered  under  the  peniici- 
ons  system  which  converts  the  penny- 
a-liner  into  that  anomalous  hybrid,  a 
Peer  of  France— which  makes  it  al- 
most a  necessary  qualification  to  be- 
come a  statesman,  that  the  aspirant 
has  been  a  successful  scribbler  in  the 
public  journals.  And  this,  forsooth, 
they  call  the  genuine  aristocracy  of 
talent  1  Their  whole  aim  is  to  be 
popular,  even  at  the  expense  of  truth. 
They  are  pandars  to  the  weakness  of 
a  nation  for  their  own  individaal  ad- 
vancement* They  have  no  stake  in 
the  country  save  the  grey  goose-quill 
they  dishonour;  and  yet  they  affect 
to  lead  the  opinions  of  the  people, 
and — to  the  discredit  of  the  French 
intellect  be  it  recorded — they  do  in  a 
great  measure  lead  them.  In  short, 
it  is  a  ruffian  press,  and  we  know  well 
by  what  means  France  has  been  ruf- 
flanized.  The  war  party — as  it  calls 
itself— is  strong,  and  has  been  rcai'cd 
up  by  the  unremitting  exertions  of 
these  felons  of  society,  who,  for  the 
sake  of  a  cheer  to  tickle  their  own 
despicable  vanity,  would  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment,  \\  they  had  the  power, 
to  wrap  Europe  again  in  the  flames 
of  universal  war.  Such  will,  doubt- 
less, one  day  be  the  result  of  this 
unbridled  license.  The  demon  is 
not  yet  exorcised  from  France,  and 
the  hoiTors  of  the  Revolution  may 
be  acted  over  again,  with  such  addi- 
tional refinements  of  brutality  as 
foregone  experience  shall  suggest. 
Meantime,  we  say  to  our  own  domes- 
tic shrinkers — ^Is  this  a  season,  when 
such  a  spirit  is  abroad,  to  make  our- 
selves dependent  for  subsistence — 
which  is  life — upon  the  chance  of  a 
foreign  supply  ? 

Yes,  gentlemen  joumalistsof  France 
— whether  you  bo  peers  or  not — ^you 
have  spoken  out  a  little  too  early. 
The  blindest  of  us  now  can  see  you 
in  your  genuine  character  and  colours. 
But  rest  satisfied ;  the  day  of  retri- 
bution, as  you  impiously  dare  to  term 
it,  has  not  yet  arrived.  Britain  does 
not  want  your  com,  and  not  for  it  will 
she  abandon  an  iota  of  her  system. 


There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  news 
of  a  famuie  here  would  be  received 
in  France  with  more  jay  than  the 
tidings  of  a  second  Marengo.  The 
mere  expectation  of  it  has  already 
intoxicated  the  press;  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  have  begun  to  specalate 
upon  the  probable  conduct  of  other 
foreign  powers,  in  the  event  of  our 
ports  being  opened.  Belgium,  they 
are  delighted  to  find,  is  in  so  bad  a 
situation,  in  so  far  as  regards  its  crop, 
that  the  august  King  Leopold  has 
thought  proper  to  issue  a  public  de- 
claration, that  his  own  royal  mouth 
shall  for  the  next  year  remain  inno- 
cent of  the  flavour  of  a  single  potato. 
This  looks  well.  Bel^nm,  it  is  hoped, 
is  not  over-abundant  in  wheat ;  but, 
even  if  she  were,  Belgium  owes  much 
to  France,  and — a  meaning  asterisk 
covers  and  conveys  the  remaining 
part  of  the  inuendo.  Swampy  Hol- 
land, they  say,  can  do  Britain  no 
good — nay,  have  not  the  cautiooa 
Dutch  been  beforehand  with  Britain, 
and  forestalled^  by  previous  purchase, 
the  calculated  supply  of  rice?  Well 
done,  Batavian  merchant!  In  this 
instance,  at  least,  you  are  playing  the 
game  for  Franco. 

Then  they  have  high  hopes  from 
the  ZoLLVEREiN.  That  combination 
has  evidently  to  dread  the  rivalry  of 
British  manufacture,  and  its  managers 
are  too  shrewd  to  lose  this  glorious 
opportunity  of  barricado.  There  are, 
therefore,  hopes  that  Germany,  ntteriy 
forgetting  the  days  of  subsidies,  will 
shut  her  ports  for  export,  and  also 
prevent  the  descent  of  Polish  com. 
If  not,  winter  is  near  at  hand,  and 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  may  be 
frozen  before  a  supply  can  be  sent 
to  the  starving  British.  Another 
delightful  prospect  for  yoong  and 
regenerated  France ! 

Also,  mysterious  rumours  are  afloat 
with  regani  to  the  policy  of  the  Auto- 
crat. It  is  said,  he  too  is  going  to 
shut  up— whether  from  hatred  to  Bri- 
tain, or  paternal  anxiety  for  the  wel- 
fhre  of  his  subjects,  does  not  appear. 
Yet  there  is  not  a  Parisian  scribe  of 
them  all  but  derives  hts  information 
direct  from  the  secret  cabinet  of 
Nicholas.  Then  there  is  America^ 
have  we  not  mmours  of  war  there? 
How  much  depends  upon  the  resnltof 
the  speech  which  President  Polk  shall 
deliver !    He  knows  weU  by  Uiia  tina 
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that  England  is  threatened  with  fa- 
mine— and  will  he  be  fool  enough  to 
submit  to  a  compromise,  when  by 
simple  embargo  he  might  enforce  his 
country*8  claims  ?  80  that  altogether, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  French,  we  are 
like  to  have  the  worst  of  it,  and  may 
be  sheerlj  starved  into  any  kind  of 
submission. 

Ko  thanks  to  Cobden  and  Co.  that 
this  is  not  our  case  at  present.  The 
abolition  of  the  corn-duty  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  the  abandon- 
ment of  a  large  part  of  the  soil  now 
under  tillage.  Every  year  we  should 
learn  to  depend  more  and  more  upon 
foreign  supply,  and  give  up  a  further 

?ortion  of  our  own  agricultural  toil. 
*Iace  us  in  that  position,  and  let  a  bad 
season,  which  shall  affect  not  only  us, 
but  the  Continent,  come  round,  and 
the  dreams  of  France  will  be  realized. 
Gentlemen  of  England — you  that  are 
wavering  from  your  former  fkjth — 
will  yon  refuse  the  lesson  afforded 
you,  by  this  premature  exultation  on 
the  part  of  our  dangerous  neighbour? 
Do  you  not  see  what  weight  France 
evidently  attaches  to  the  repeal  of  our 
protection  duties — how  anxiously  she 
is  watching — how   earnestly  she   is 

foraying  for  it?  If  you  will  not  be- 
ieve  your  friends,  will  you  not  take 
warning  from  an  enemy  ?  Would  you 
bold  it  chivalry,  if  you  saw  an  antago- 
nist before  you  armed  at  all  points, 
and  confident  of  further  assistance,  to 
throw  away  your  deCensive  armour, 
and  leave  yourselves  exposed  to  his 
attacks  ?  And  yet,  is  not  this  pre- 
cisely what  will  be  done  if  you  aban- 
don the  principles  of  protection  ? 

Are  you  afraid  of  that  word.  Pro- 
tection ?  Shame  upon  you,  if  you 
are!  No  doubt  it  has  been  most 
scandalously  misrepresented  by  the 
cotton-mongering  orators,  but  it  is  a 
great  word,  and  a  wise  word,  if  truly 
and  thoroughly  understood.  It  does 
not  mean  that  corn  shall  be  grown  in 
this  country  for  your  benefit  or  that 
of  any  exclusive  class — were  it  so, 
protection  would  be  a  wrong — but  it 
means,  that  at  all  times  there  shall  be 
maintained  in  the  country  an  amount 
of  food,  reared  within  itself,  sufficient 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  nation,  in 
case  that  war,  or  some  other  external 
cause,  should  shut  up  all  other  sources. 
And  this,  which  is  in  fact  protection 
for  the  nation — a  just  and  wise  se- 
curity against  famine,  in  which  the 


poor  and  the  rich  are  equally  inter* 
ested — is  perverted  by  the  chimney- 
stalk  proprietors  into  a  positive  na- 
tional grievance.  Why,  the  question 
lies  in  a  nutshell.  Com  will  not  be 
grown  in  this  country,  unless  you  give 
it  an  adequate  market.  Admit  foreign 
com,  and  yon  not  only  put  a  stop  to 
agricultural  improvement  in  reclaim- 
ing waste  land,  by  means  of  which 
production  may  be  canied  to  an  in- 
definite degree,  but  you  also  throw  a 
vast  quantity  of  the  land  at  present 
productive  out  of  bearing.  Suppose, 
then,  that  next  year,  all  protection 
being  abolished,  the  quantity  of  grain 
raised  in  the  country  is  but  equal  to 
half  the  demand  of  the  population ; 
foreign  corn,  of  course,  must  come  in 
to  supply  the  deficiency.  We  shall 
not  enlarge  upon  the  first  argument 
which  must  occur  to  every  thinking 
person-^ the  argument  being,  that  in 
such  a  state  of  things,  the  foreigner, 
whoever  he  may  be,  with  whom  we 
are  dealing,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
.demand  and  exact  any  price  he 
pleases  for  his  com.  What  say  the 
Cobdenites  in  answer  to  this  ?  "  Oh, 
then,  we  shall  charge  the  foreigner  a 
corresponding  price  for  our  cottons 
and  our  calicoes  1 "  No,  gentlemen — 
that  will  not  do.  We  have  no  doubt 
this  idea  has  entered  into  your  calcu- 
lations, and  that  you  hope,  through  a 
scarcity  of  home-grown  corn,  to  real- 
ize an  augmented  profit  on  your  pro- 
duce— in  short,  to  be  the  only  gainers 
in  a  time  of  general  distress.  But 
there  is  a  fiaw  in  your  reasoning,  too 
palpable  to  be  overlooked.  The 
foreigner  can  do  without  calico^  but 
the  British  nation  cannot  do  witliout 
bread.  The  wants  of  the  stomach 
are  paramount — nothing  can  enter 
into  competition  with  them.  The 
German,  Pole,  or  Frenchman,  jnay, 
for  a  season,  wear  a  ragged  coat,  or 
an  inferior  shirt,  or  even  dispense 
with  the  .latter  garment,  if  it  so 
pleases  him  ;  and  yet  suffer  .compara- 
tively nothing.  But  what  are  our 
population  to  do,  if  bread  is  not  pro- 
curable except  at  the  enormous 
prices  which,  when  you  abolish  pro- 
tection, yon  entitle  the  foreigner  to 
charge?  Have  you  the  heart  to 
respond,  in  the  only  imaginable 
answer— it  is  a  mere  monosyllable — 
Starve  ? 

But  suppose  that,  for  the  first  two 
years  or  so,  we  went  on  swimmingly 
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«— that  there  were  good  and  plentifal 
seasons  abroad,  and  that  com  flowed 
into  onr  market  abnndantlj  from  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  Suppose  that 
bread  became  cheaper  than  we  ever 
knew  it  before,  that  our  manufactures 
were  readily  and  greedily  taken,  and 
that  we  had  realised  the  manufactu- 
ring Eden,  which  the  disciples  of  De- 
vil's- dust  have  predicted,  as  the  imme- 
diate consequence  of  our  abandoning 
all  manner  of  restrictions.  How  will 
this  state  of  unbounded  prosperity 
affect  the  land  ?  For  every  five 
shillings  of  fall  in  the  price  of  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  fresh  districts  will 
be  abandoned  by  the  plough.  The 
fanner  will  be  unable  to  work  them 
at  a  profit,  and  so  he  will  cease 
to  grow  grain.  He  may  put  steers 
upon  them  ;  or  they  may  be  covered 
with  little  fancy  villas,  or  Owenite 
parallelograms,  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  modern  philosopher,  and  accomo- 
date the  additional  population  who 
are  to  assist  in  the  prospective  crops 
of  calico.  The  cheaper  corn  then  is, 
the  smaller  will  become  our  home- pro- 
ducing surface.  The  chaw-bacon  will 
be  driven  to  the  railroads,  where  there 
is  already  a  tolerable  demand  for  him. 
The  flail  will  be  silent  in  the  barn, 
and  the  song  of  the  reaper  in  the  fields. 
Let  us  suppose  this  to  last  for  a 
few  years,  during  which  Lord  John 
Russell— the  Whigs  having,  in  the 
meantime,  got  rid  of  all  graduating 
scruples  and  come  back  to  power — ^has 
taken  an  opportunity  of  enriching  the 
peerage  by  elevating  the  redonbted 
Cobdcn  to  its  ranks.  But  a  change 
suddenly  passes  across  the  spirit  of 
our  dream.  At  once,  and  like  a  thun- 
derbolt— without  warning  or  presage 
— comes  a  famine  or  a  war.  We  care 
not  which  of  them  is  taken  as  an  il- 
lustration. Both  are  calamities,  un- 
fortunately, well  known  in  this  coun- 
try ;  and  we  hardly  can  expect  that 
many  years  shall  pass  ovcr^our  heads 
without  the  occurrence  of  one  or  other 
of  tUem.  Let  ns  take  the  evil  of 
man's  creating — war.  The  Channel 
is  filled  with  French  shipping,  and  all 
along  the  coast,  from  Cape  Ushant  to 
EUiuoro,  the  ports  are  rigidly  shut. 
Mean  time  American  cruisers  are 
scouring  the  Atlantic,  chasing  our 
merchantmen,  and  embarassing  com- 
munication with  the  colonics.    Also, 


there  is  war  in  the  Mediterranean. 
We  have  fifty,  nay,  a  hundred  points 
to  watch  with  our  vessels — a  hundred 
isolated  interests  to  maintain,  and 
these  demand  an  immense  and  yet  a 
divided  force.  Convoys  cannot  be 
spared  without  loss  of  territory,  and 
then^wbat  becomes  of  us  at  home  ? 

Most  miserable  is  the  prospect;  and 
yet  it  does  appear,  if  we  are  mad 
enough  to  abandon  protection,  per- 
fectly Inevitable.  With  bat  a  pordon 
of  our  land  in  tillage — an  augment- 
ed population — ^no  stored  com — no 
means  Of  recalling  for  two  years  at 
the  soonest,  even  if  we  confd  spare 
seed,  and  that  is  questionable,  the 
dormant  energies  of  the  earth ! — Can 
you  fancy,  my  Lord  Ashley,  or  you, 
converted  Mr  Escott,  what  Britain 
would  be  then?  We  will  tell  yon. 
Not  perhaps  a  prey — ^for  we  will  not 
even  imagine  such  degradation — but 
a  bargainer  and  compounder  nith  an 
inferior  power  or  powers,  whom  she 
might  have  bearded  for  centuries  with 
impuoity,  had  not  some  selfish  traitors 
been  wicked  enough  to  demand,  and 
some  infatuated  statesmen  foolish 
enough  to  grant,  the  abrogation  of 
that  protection  which  is  her  sole  se- 
curity for  pre-eminence.  What  are 
all  the  cotton  bales  of  Manchester  in 
comparison  with  such  considerations 
as  these?  O  Devil's- dust— Dc\irs- 
dust  I  Have  we  really  declined  so  far, 
that  you  are  to  be  the  Sinon  to  bring 
us  to  this  sorry  pass  ?  Is  the  poison- 
ed breath  of  the  casuist  to  destroy  the 
prosperity  of  those — 

"  Quo8  Deque  Tjdides,  nee  TrarimapTM 
Achilles, 
Non  anoi  domnerc  decern,  non  mille 
carinse ! " 

I 

It  may  be  so — for  a  small  sharer 
beetle  can  upset  a  massive  candle- 
stick ;  and  it  will  be  so  assuredly,  if 
the  protective  principle  is  abandoned. 
The  first  duty  of  a  nation  is  to  rear 
food  for  its  inhabitants  from  the  bo- 
som of  its  own  soil,  and  woe  must  fol- 
low if  it  relies  for  daily  sustenance 
upon  another.  We  can  now  form  a 
iuir  estimate  of  the  probable  conti- 
nuance of  the  snpply,  from  the  prema- 
ture exaltation  exhibited  in  the  fo- 
reign journals,  and  we  shall  be  worse 
than  fools  if  we  do  not  avail  ourselves 
of  the  lesson. 
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Lettres  Persanes  of  Montesquieu,  the, 
391. 

Libraries  at  Constantinople,  the,  690. 

Lipscomb's  version  of  Chacuer,  remarks 
on,  114. 

Llanos  of  South  America,  the,  551. 

Llansaintfraed  lodge  and  church,  470» 

Llantony  abbey,  485. 

Llanvair  Kilgiden  church,  &c.,  483. 

London,  letter  from,  by  a  railway  wit- 
ness, 173. 

Louis  XIV.,  notices  of,  6, 12. 

Louis  XV.,  character,  &c.,  of,  714,  730 
733. 

Lowell,  J.  Russell,  remarks  on  his  stric- 
tures on  Pope,  36S. 

Lucca,  sketches  of,'  617 — agriculture 
round,  619. 

Lucrine  lake,  the,  489. 

Lupins,  culture  of,  in  Italy,  620. 

MacFleenoe  and  the  Duneiad,  229— a 
supplement  to,  366. 

Machiavel  as  a  historian,  389. 

Macoaochie,  Captain,  on  the  manage- 
ment of  transported  criminials,  review 
of,  129. 

Madonna,  the,  from  Pushkin,  152. 

Maeler,  lake,  58. 

Mahmood  the  Ghaznavide,  by  B.  Sim- 
mons, 266. 

Mahon's  England,  remarks  on,  2. 

Manner  and  Matter,  a  tale,  chapter  I., 
431 — chapter  II.,  435. 

Manzoni^'s  Promesa  Sposi,  remarks  on, 
356. 

Margaret  of  Valois,  from  the  French  of 
Dumas,  312. 

]yiarlborough,  No.  I.,  1. — Various  lives 
of  him,  3. — His  parentage  and  early 
career, 5. — Iscreati^d  Lord  Churchill, 
7. — His  conduct  at  the  Ucvolulion^  b. 
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— ^Further  honours  conferred  on  him, 
9. — His  disgrace  in  1691,  and  mystery 
attending  it,  ib. — Is  restored  to  fa- 
tour,  10. — Appointed  commander  in 
the  Netherlands,  II. — His  first  suc- 
cesses, 14. — Defeats  the  French  at 
Blenheim,  19. — His  subseqnent  cam- 
paign, and  causes  which  thwarted  his 
success,  27.  No.  II.,  649 — Plans  for 
the  campaign  of  1705, 650. — Marches 
into  FUnders,  652.— Defeato  Villeroi, 
653.>*Thwarted  by  the  inactivity  of 
the  Dutch,  654.-~Victory  of  Ramilies, 
661. — Subsequent  operations,  664. 

Marston ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Statesman. 
—Part  XVIII.,  157.— Part  XIX., 
272.— Part  XX.  and  last,  439. 

Meditation,  a,  by  J.  D.,  494. 

Memoirs  of  a  Statesman.     See  Marston. 

Menin,  siege  and  capture  of,  by  Marl- 
borough, 667* 

Mesmerism,  remarks  on,  736. 

Mettemich,  Stein's  opinion  of,  337. 

Michelct's  Priests,.  Women^  and  Fami- 
lies, review  of,  185. 

Mob,  the,  from  the  Russian  of  Pijshkin, 

•  36. 

Modern  novels,  characteristics  of, '342. 

Monmouthshire,  scrambles  in,  474. 

Mont  Blanc,  scenery  of,  707. 

Montesquieu,  389,  —  Compared  with 
Tacitus,  Machiarel,  and  Bacon,  ib. — • 
Sketch  of  his  early  life,  390.— Publi- 
cation and  character  of  his  Lettres 
Persanes,  391.~Of  the  Grandeur 
et  Decadence  des  Romuns,  ib. — And 
of  the  Esprit  des  Loix,  and  the  defence 
of  it,  392,  393.— His  private  life  and 
character,  and  anecdotes  of  him,  394. 
—His  death,  395.— Unpublished  pa. 
pers  left  by  him,  396. — Characteris- 
tics of  his  works,  and  extracts  from 
them,  397. — Causes  which  led  to  their 
comparative  neglect,  3^8. 

More,  Hannah,  anecdotes  of,  723. 

Mother,  a,  to  her  deserted  child,  by 
J.  D.,  752. 

Motion,from  the  Russian  of  Pushkin,! 49. 

Mountain  and  the  Cloud,  the ;  a  Remi- 
niscence of  Switzerland,  704. 

Mozart,  573.— Sketch  of  his  life,  675 

Extracts  from  his  letters,  Ac,  578. 

Characteristics  of  his  music,  590. 

Murillo  as  a  painter,  420. 

Murray,  Sir  George,  the  Marlborough 
Despatches  edited  by,  reviewed — No. 
I.,  1.— No.  11.,  649. 

My  college  friends,  No.  IL— Horace 
Leicester,  197. 

Nantiglo  ironworks,  486. 

Naples,  see  Neapolitan. 

Napoleon,  from  the  Russian  of  P(ish- 
kin,  39. 


National  gallery,  want  of  a,  in  6rf  at 
Britain,  413. 

Natural  history,  Waterton^s  essays  on, 
second  series,  reviewed,  289. 

Neapolitan  sketches.  —  garden  of  the 
ViUa  Reale,  486.— Servi  de  Pens,  ib. 

—San  Cario,  487 Ponvoli,  488— 

Baise^  ib. — Lucrine  and  Arernas 
lakes,  489.— Procida,  490— palace  of 
Caserta,  491'.  —  siUi  manufactory, 
492.— The  snake-tamer,  490. 

Newcastle,  Duke  of,  character  of,  730. 

Norfolk  Island,  management  of  coovicts 
at,  138.  . 

North's  specimens  of  the  British  critics. 
— ^No.  VI.  Supplement  to  Dryden  on 

Chaucer,  114 No.  VH.  MacFlic- 

noe  and  the  Dunciad,  229.-— Now  VHl. 
Supplement  to  the  same,  366. 

Northern  lights,  56. 

Nyberg,  Fru,  a  Swedish  poetess  57. 

Qaks  in  Italy,  622. 
Oberiand,  scenery  of  the,  707,  710. 
01^,  lay  of,  fVom  Pushkin,  146. 
Omens,  ftc,  letter  to  Eusebins  on,  736. 
On  the  Old  Vear,  by  J.  D.  496. 
Opening  the  ports^  on  the,  773.' 
Opium-eater,  sequel  to'  the  Confesaoos 

of  an,  part  II.,  43. 
Orinoco,  description'  of  the  rafttds  of 

the,  660. 
Oscar,  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  59. 
Ostend,  capture  of,'  by  Marlborough, 

666» 
Overkirk,  General,  notieea  of,  663, 654, 

656,  662,  664. 
Owls  in  Italy,  626. 

Punting  and  pictures, remarks  on,  41 3^ 
characteristics  of  the  various  sdiools 
of,  424. 

Palace  of  Caserta,  the,  491. 

Pampas  of  South  America,  the,  660> 

Paoli,  the  Corsican  patriot,  731. 

Phipps,  Mr,  character,  &c.,  of,  727. 

Pictllres,  De  Burtin  on,  413— choice  of 
subj  cts  for,  417— colouring,  &c.,  ib. 

Poetry — Specimens  of  the  lyrics  of 
Pushkin,  translated  by  T.  B.  Shaw. 
No.  I.,  28.— No.  II.,  140.— Mahmood 
the  Ghaznavide,  by  B.  Siomoni:, 
266.— A  reminiscence  of  bovhood,  by 
Delta,  408.— A  meditation,  bj  J.  D. 
494— On  the  old  year,  by  the  sam^^ 
495.— Corali,  by  the  same,  ib.^Thc 

lay  of  SUrk&thcr,  671 The  Grand 

General  Junction  and  Indeiimte  Ex- 
tension Railway  rhapsody,  614.— The 
second  Pandora,  711. — A  mother  to 
her  deserted  child,  by  J.  D.,  752^ 
Summer  noontide,  ib.  —  to  Clan, 
763 — seclusion.  Lb. 
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Pompadoitf,  MadAmd  d%'732. 

Pope's  version  of  Chaucer,  remarks 
on,  119. — Dunciad,  remarks  on,  234. 
— Strictores  on  Lowell's  criticism  of 
him,  368. 

Potato  crop,  state  of  the,  throughout 
Scotland,  776 — saving  of  them  for 
teed,  780. 

Potzuoli,  488. 

Presentiment,  from  tfab  Rusaan  of 
Pushkin,  152. 

priests,  Women,  and  Families,  review  of 
Michelet's  work  on,  185. 

Printing  establishments  in  Constanti- 
nople, 691. 

Private  music-party,  k,  631. 

Propheiiy  <^  Famiiie,  Churchill's,  re- 
marks on,  380. 

Procida,  490. 

Punishment,'  remarks  on,  129^its  ob- 
jects, ib. — various  modes  of,  131 — on 
capital,  and  a  proposed  substitute  for 
it,  ib. 

Piishkin,  the  Russian  poet^  No.  II. 
Specimen  of  his  Ijrics,  ti*an8lat«d 
by  T.  B.  Shaw.  Introductory  re- 
marks, 28 October  19th,  1825,  31. 

—The  Caucasus,  34.— To  ♦  ♦  ♦, 
35.— The  mob,  36.  — The  black 
shawl,  37.-^The  rose,  38. — Napoleon, 

39. — The  storm,  40 The  general, 

41.— "No:  UL  Introduction,  140.— 
Alas,  for  her  I  141.— The  feast  of 
Peter  the  First,  142.— Town  of  starv- 
ing,  town  of  splendour,  143. — To  the 
sea,  144.— Echo,  145.— The  lay  of 
the  wise  CH^g,  146.^ — Remembrance, 
149. — I  have  outlived  the  hopes  that 
charmed  me,  ib. — Motion,  ib. — To  the 
slanderers  of  Russia,  150. — Presenti- 
ment, 152. — The  Madonna,  ib.— An- 
dre Chenier,  154. 

^tiietists,  effects  of  the  doctrines  of  the, 
in  France,  190. 

Raffaele's  Transfiguration,  remarks  on, 

418-his  St!  CeciUa,  422. 
Ragland  Castle,  description  of,  476. 
Railway  rhapsody,  the  grand  general 

junction  and  indefinite  exteiision,  614. 
Railway  witness  in  London,  letter  from 

a,  173. 
Railways  and  railway  speculation,  on, 

633. 
Ramilies,  battle  of,  661. 
Reformation  by  punishment,  on,  129. 
Reign  of  George  111.,   Walpole's  me- 
moirs of  the,  713. 
Religion,  state  of,  duriiig  the  eighteenth 

century,  7 14. 
Remembrance,   from    the    Russian  ot 

Pushkin,  149. 


Reminiscence  of  boyhood,  a,  by  Delta, 
409. 

Reminiscence  of  Switzerland,  a,  704. 

Reviews. — Despatches  of  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  No.  I.,  1. — No.  II.,' 
649.— Maconochie  and  Zschekke  on' 
punishment  and.  reformation  of  cri- 
minals, 129^ — ^Michelet's  priests,  wo- 
men, and  families,  185. — Leslie's  life 
of  Constable,  the  painter,  257. — Wa- 
terton's  essays  on  natural  history, 
second  series,  289. — Warren's  intro- 
duction to  law  studies,  300. — Kava- 
nagh's  science  of  languages,  467. — - 
Holmes'  Ufe  of  Mozart,  572— White's 
three  years  in  Constantinople,  688. — • 
Walpole's.  memoirs  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.,  713. 

Richelieu,  Marshal,  730. 

Ritterhaus  at  Stockholm,  the,  59. 

Romance,  the  historical,  341. 

Rose,' the,  from  the  Rusuan  of  Piishkin^' 
38. 

Russia,  to  the  slanderers  of,  from  P(tdh- 
km,  150. 

Sagena,  culture  of,  at  Lucca,  6201 

Saltza,  Count,  68. 

San  Carlo,  487. 

Sandwich,  Lord,  anecdote  of,  724. 

Schools  of  painting,  characteristics  of 
the,  424. 

Science  of  languages,  Kavanagh's,*  re- 
view of,  467. 

Scott's   historical   romances,    j^emarks 

^  on,  345. 

Scottish  harvest,  the,  769 — quantity 
and  quality  of  the  grain  crop,  ib,  770 
— cause  of  the  inferior  quality  of  the 
wheat,  771 — aud  of  the  high  price  of 
bread,  772 — state  of  the  potato  crop, 
775. 

Scrambles  in  Monmouthshire,  a  sequel 
to  house-hunting  in  Wale^,  474. 

Sea,  to  the,  from  P(ishkin,  144. 

Seeker,  Archbishop,  character  of,  728. 

Seclusion,  by  J.  D.,  752. 

Second  Pandora,  the,  711. 

Seed  potatoes,'  saving  of,  778. 

Ser\  i  de  Pena,  486. 

Shaw,  T.  B.,  specimens  of  the  lyrics 
of  Pushkin,  by,  28,  140. 

Shooting  fish  in  Italy,  625. 

Silk  manufactory  of  Caserta,  the,  492. 

Simmons,  B.,  Mahmood  ihe  Ghaznavide, 
by,  266. 

Sketches  of  Italy.  Luccia,.  6l7 — agri- 
culture round  Lucca^  619 — sagena, 
620  —  lupins,  ib. — ^hemp,'  ib.  —  trees 
and  oaks,  622 — ^insects,  623 — ants, 
624— shooting  fish,  625— owls,  626 
— ^  the  improvisatore,  ib.  —  tables- 
d'hdtes— Mr  Snapley,  628— hints  fur 
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doctors,  630  — private  music-pArty, 

631. 

Smith,  Sydney,  on  modem  sermons,  714. 

SmoUet  8  EngUind,  retearks  on,  2. 

Snake-tamer,  the,  493. 

Snapley,  Mr,  628. 

Solitary  impriaonment,  effects  of,  130. 

Stampe,  the  Countess,  69. 

Starkkther,  the  lay  of,  571. 

SUubbach,  fall  of  the,  706. 

Stein,  the  Baron  Ton,  career  of,  328. 

Stephens,  Mr,  letters  from,  on  the  results 
of  the  harvest,  769. 

Stockholm,  description  of,  59. 

Storm,  the,  from  Pushkin,  40. 

Stralsund,  sketeh  of,  56. 

Struensee,  Count,  729. 

Student  of  Salamanca,  the.  Part  I.,  52 1 
Part  II.,  673. 

Summer  noontide,  by  J.  D.,  752. 

Suspiria  de  profundis;  being  a  sequel 
to  the  confessions  of  an  English  opium- 
eater.    Part  II.,  43. 

Swedes,  character  of  the,  69. 

Swift's  apology  for  Queen  Anne,  &c., 

notice  of,  4. 
Switzerland,  a  reminiscence  of,  704. 

Tables-dTiotes  in  Italy,  028." 
Tacitus,  as  a  historian,  389.. 
Tenure  of  land,  ,&c.  in  Turkey,  693. 
Thorwaldsen  the  sculptor,  69. 
Three  years  in  Constantinople,  review 

of,  688. 
Tidan,   remarks  on  the  style,  &c.  of, 

420.  ^    . 

To  ♦  ♦  ♦,  from  the  Russian  of  Push- 
kin, 35. 

To  Clara,  by  J.  D..  753. 

To  the  sea,  from  Pushkin,  14 1. 

To  the  slanderers  of  Russia,  from  Push- 
kin, 150. 

Torquato  Tasso,  Goethe's,  translations 

from,  87. 
Town  of  Starving,  &c.,  from  Pushkin, 

143. 
Townsend,  Charles,  character  of,  715 — 

his  death  719. 


Transfignration  <tf  RaflSiele^ 

on  the,  418. 
Trees  in  Italy,  622. 
Turks,  domestto  manners  of  the^  688. 

Usk  river,  scenery  of  the,  475. 

Vamha^en  von  Ense,  sketch  of  Stein 

by,  331. 
VilU  Reale,  garden  of  the»  486. 
Villars,  Marshal,  650,  651. 
Yilieroi,  Marshal,  651,  652-4ua  defea* 

at  Ramilies,  661. 
Volcano  of  Kirauea,  account  of  a  visit 

to  the,  591. 
Voltaire's  Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  rMnai^ 

on,  3. 
Von  Stein,  sketch  of  the  career  and 

character  of,  328. 
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Wales,  sketches  of,  74, 
Walpole's    memoirs    of   the 

George  III.,  review  of,  713. 
Warburton  on  the  Dundad,  253. 
Warren's  introduction  to  law  atudiea, 

review  of,  300. 
Warton,  Dr,  on  the  Dunciad,  251. 
Waterton's  second  series  of  essays  in 

natural  history,  review  of,  289. 
Waxholm,  fortress  of,  58. 
Weymouth,  Lord,  727. 
Wheat  crop,  quantity  and  quality  of 
the,  throughout  Scotland,  769,  770 — 
cause  of  its  inferior  quality,  771-- the 
supply  abundant,  773 — on  the  rising 
price  of,  779. 
Wild  animals  of  Sonth  America,  the,  553. 
Wilkes,  John,  notice  of,  722,  725. 
William  III.,  notices  of,9— hia  death, 

11. 
White's  three  years  in  Constantinople* 

review  of,  6S8. 

Wordsworth's  modernisation  of  Chan- 
cer, remarks  on,  125. 

Wye,  scenery  of  the,  481. 

Zschokke's  Aehrenlese,  reyiew  of,  129. 
Zumalacairegui,  career  of,  210. 
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